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Department  of  the  Interior, 

Washington,  November  1,  1878. 
Sir:  I  have  tlie  honor  to  submit  the  following  summary  of  the  opera- 
tions of  this  department  during  the  past  year,  together  with  such  sug- 
gestions as  seem  to  me  worthy  of  consideration : 

INI  MAX  AFFAIRS. 

The  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  is  herewith  sub- 
mitted. 

In  my  last  annual  report  I  sketched  a  plan  of  an  "Indian  policy,"  the 
principal  points  of  which  were  the  following : 

1.  The  permanent  location  of  the  Indians  on  a  smaller  number  of 
reservations  containing  a  fair  proportion  of  arable  and  pasture  lands. 

2.  Encouragement  of  agricultural  and  pastoral  pursuits  by  the  furnish- 
ing of  agricultural  implements  and  domestic  animals,  and  proper  instruc- 
tions by  practical  farmers. 

3.  The  gradual  allotment  of  small  tracts  of  land  to  the  heads  of  fam- 
ilies, to  be  held  in  severalty  under  proper  restrictions. 

4.  The  discouragement  of  hunting,  proper  restrictions  as  to  the  pos- 
session of  arms  and  ammunition  by  Indians,  and  a  gradual  exchange  of 
ponies  for  cattle. 

5.  The  extension  of  the  laws  of  the  United  States  over  Indian  reser- 
vations, to  be  enforced  by  proper  tribunals,  and  the  organization  of  an 
Indian  police. 

6.  The  labor  of  white  men  on  Indian  reservations  as  much  as  possible 
to  be  dispensed  with,  and  proper  discrimination  to  be  made  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  supplies  and  annuity  goods  and  the  granting  of  favors  be- 
tween Indians  who  work  and  those  who  live  as  idle  vagabonds. 

7.  The  establishment  of  schools  for  the  instruction  of  Indian  children 
in  the  English  language,  the  elementary  branches  of  knowledge,  and 
especially  in  practical  work. 

8.  Sufficient  provision  for  the  wants  of  the  Indians  until  they  become 
self-supporting. 

This  plan,  put  forth  without  any  pretension  to  novelty,  seemed  to 
meet  with  general  approval,  as  far  as  public  opinion  expressed  itself, 
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and  I  firmly  believe  tliat  its  execution,  if  properly  aided  by  Congress 
and  not  interfered  with  by  the  white  population  of  the  Western  States 
and  Territories,  would,  in  the  course  of  time,  bring  forth  satisfactory 
results. 

Considerable  progress  has  been  made  in  the  execution  of  the  plan 
above  stated,  as  far  as  it  depends  on  the  action  of  this  department 
and  the  officers  under  its  direction.    The  consolidation  of  a  number  of 
agencies  has  been  undertaken,  with  a  view  to  a  better  location  of  the 
Indians,  which  will  at  the  same  time  simplify  the  service,  render  a  more 
efficient  supervision  possible,  reduce  the  expenses  of  the  government, 
and  lessen  the  opportunities  for  fraud  and  peculation.    As  far  as  the 
appropriations  made  by  Congress  would  permit,  agricultural  implements 
and  domestic  cattle  have  been  furnished  to  Indian  tribes,  to  set  the  In- 
dians to  work  for  their  own  support  and  to  encourage  industrious  habits. 
An  Indian  police  has  been  organized  at  twenty-two  agencies,  and  from 
all  of  them  favorable  reports  as  to  the  working  of  the  new  system  have 
been  received.    The  labor  of  white  men  on  Indian  reservations  has  as 
much  as  possible  been  supplanted  by  Indian  labor.    Instructions  have 
been  given  to  discriminate  in  the  distribution  of  supplies  and  annuities, 
which  are  not  actual  necessaries,  against  individual  Indians  who  show 
no  disposition  to  work,  thus  discouraging  idleness.    Permission  to  send 
out  hunting  parties  has  been  given  only  where  without  hunting  the  In- 
dians would  have  been  exposed  to  want.    The  rapid  disappearance  of 
game,  however,  in  many  parts  of  the  western  country  will  very  soon 
stop  this  source  of  sustenance.    The  allotment  of  land  among  Indians 
on  several  reservations  has  been  ordered  and  is  in  progress.    The  facili- 
ties of  education  have  been  extended  as  much  as  possible,  and  proper 
directions  have  been  given  for  the  instruction  of  Indian  children  in  prac- 
tical pursuits.    Fifty  Indian  children,  boys  and  girls,  selected  from  dif- 
ferent tribes,  have  been  taken  to  the  Hampton  formal  and  Agricultural 
Institute  in  Virginia,  where  they  will  receive  an  elementary  English  edu- 
cation and  thorough  practical  instruction  in  farming  and  other  useful 
work,  to  be  sent  back  to  their  tribes  after  the  completed  course.  Captain 
Pratt,  who  was  intrusted  with  the  selection  of  these  children,  and  who 
performed  his  task  in  a  very  satisfactory  manner,  reports  that  a  contin- 
ually increasing  interest  in  education  is  shown  by  the  Indians,  and  that 
they  would  have,  sent  thousands  of  children  with  him  had  he  been  able 
to  receive  them.    The  result  of  this  interesting  experiment,  if  favorable, 
may  be  destined  to  become  an  important  factor  in  the  advancement  of 
civilization  among  the  Indians. 

The  Indian  service  has  been  reorganized  in  several  of  its  branches. 
It  was  found  necessary  to  remove  a  number  of  agents  on  account  of  im- 
proper practices  or  lack  of  business  efficiency,  and  great  care  has  been 
taken  in  filling  their  places  with  new  men.  Where  mistakes  were  found 
to  have  been  made  in  the  new  selections  they  have  been  promptly  recti- 
fied.   Important  changes  have  been  made  in  the  contract  system  and  in 
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the  methods  of  accountability  $  an  active  supervision  has  been  exercised 
by  inspectors  and  special  agents $  the  detection  of  fraud  has  been  fol- 
lowed by  vigorous  prosecution  5  and,  on  the  whole,  I  feel  enabled  to  say 
that  the  character  of  the  service  has  been  raised  in  point  of  integrity 
and  efficiency. 

I  am,  however,  far  from  pretending  that  the  present  condition  of  In- 
dian affairs  is  what  it  ought  to  be.  The  experience  gained  in  an  earnest 
effort  to  overcome  difficulties  and  to  correct  abuses  has  enabled  me 
to  appreciate  more  clearly  the  task  still  to  be  accomplished.  In  my 
last  annual  report  I  stated  frankly,  and  I  have  to  repeat  now,  that, 
in  pursuing  a  policy  ever  so  wise  and  with  a  machinery  ever  so  efficient' 
gradual  improvement  can  be  effected  only  by  patient,  energetic,  and 
well-directed  work  in  detail.  An  entirely  satisfactory  state  of  things 
can  be  brought  about  only  under  circumstances  which  are  not  and  can- 
not be  under  the  control  of  the  Indian  service  alone.  If  the  recurrence 
of  trouble  and  disturbance  is  to  be  avoided,  the  appropriations  made  by 
Congress  for  the  support  of  Indians  who  are  not  self-supporting  must  be 
liberal  enough  to  be  sufficient  for  that  purpose,  and  they  must  be  made 
early  enough  in  the  [year  to  render  the  purchase  and  delivery  of  new 
supplies  possible  before  the  old  supplies  are  exhausted. 

2.  The  Indian  service  should  have  at  its  disposal  a  sufficient  fund  to 
be  used,  with  proper  accountability,  at  discretion  in  unforeseen  emer- 
gencies. 

3.  The  citizens  of  Western  States  and  Territories  must  be  made  to 
understand  that,  if  the  Indians  are  to  cease  to  be  troublesome  paupers 
and  vagabonds,  and  are  to  become  orderly  and  self-supporting,  they  must 
have  lands  fit  for  agriculture  and  pasturage;  that  on  such  lands  they 
must  be  permitted  to  remain  and  to  establish  permanent  homes,  and  that 
such  a  result  cannot  be  attained  if  the  white  people  insist  upon  taking 
from  them,  by  force  or  trickery,  every  acre  of  ground  that  is  good  for 
anything. 

The  first  two  things  can  be  accomplished  by  appropriate  action  on  the 
part  of  Congress.  The  difficulties  growing  out  of  the  continually-re- 
peated encroachments  by  white  people  on  the  rights  of  the  Indians  may 
be  lessened  by  the  concentration  of  the  Indians  on  a  smaller  number  of 
reservations,  but  they  can  be  entirely  avoided  even  then  only  by  the 
most  energetic  enforcement  of  the  laws  on  the  part  of  the  general  and 
local  governments. 

To  this  end  it  seems  desirable  that  the  southwestern  tribes,  whose 
present  reservations  appear  insecure  or  otherwise  unsuitable  for  their 
permanent  settlement,  should  be  gradually  removed  to  the  Indian  Ter- 
ritory. The  climate  of  the  Indian  Territory  is  congenial  to  them,  while 
it  has  proved  unwholesome  to  the  northern  Indians  who  were  located 
there.  The  northwestern  tribes  will,  in  the  course  of  time,  have  to  be 
concentrated  in  similar  manner  on  a  few  reservations  east  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  and  on  the  Pacific  slope. 
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To  keep  the  Indians  on  their  reservations  and  to  prevent  disturbance 
and  conflicts,  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  recommends  the  organi- 
zation of  a  mounted  body  of  "  Indian  auxiliaries,"  to  be  drawn  from  the 
young  men  of  the  various  tribes,  and  to  be  under  the  command  of  the 
military  authorities.    I  heartily  concur  in  this  recommendation.  The 
young  men  enlisted  in  such  an  organization,  paid  by  the  government, 
will  be  withdrawn  from  the  fighting  element  of  the  Indian  tribes  and  be 
disciplined  in  the  service  of  peace  and  order.    It  is  a  matter  of  general 
experience  that  Indians  so  employed  can  be  depended  upon  as  to  loyal 
fidelity  to  the  duties  assigned  to  them.    But  the  principal  end  of  our 
Indian  policy  cannot  be  promoted  by  police  measures  alone.    That  end 
consists  in  gradually  introducing  among  the  Indians  the  habits  and  occu- 
pations of  civilized  life,  by  inducing  them  to  work  for  their  own  sup- 
port, by  encouraging  the  pride  of  the  individual  ownership  of  property, 
and  by  educating  the  young  generation;  and  no  efforts  should  be  spared 
to  bring  to  bear  upon  them  proper  moral  influences  in  that  direction. 
Such  efforts  should  not  be  sneered  at  as  mere  sentimental  fancies,  nor 
should  they  be  discouraged  by  the  assertion  that  success  is  impossible. 
The  advance  made  by  some  Indian  tribes  is  sufficient  proof  that  a  similar 
advance  may  be  made  by  others.    Whatever  may  be  accomplished  by 
the  employment  of  force,  it  is  certain  that  only  as  the  Indians  progress 
in  the  ways  of  civilization  they  will  cease  to  be  a  troublesome  and  dis- 
turbing element. 

I  beg  leave  to  submit  the  following  remarks  concerning  several  tribes 
whose  conduct  and  condition  is  of  especial  interest : 


THE  SIOUX. 


In  accordance  with  the  agreement  made  at  the  council  held  by  the 
President  with  the  Ogalalla  and  Brule  Sioux  chiefs  in  September,  1877, 
the  Bed  Cloud  and  Spotted  Tail  Sioux  were  permitted  to  choose  loca- 
tions of  their  own  selection  on  their  great  reservation  in  Dakota.  To 
keep  them  near  the  Missouri  Biver  would  have  been  convenient  for  the 
transportation  of  supplies  and  annuities,  and,  in  pursuance  of  an  act  of 
Congress  passed  at  the  last  session,  a  commission,  consisting  of  General 
I),  s.  Stanley,  17.  S.  A.,  Mr.  J.  M.  Haworth,  and  Bev.  A.  L.  Biggs,  accom- 
panied by  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  was  sent  to  the  camps  of 
the  Bed  Cloud  and  Spotted  Tail  Sioux  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
whether  their  choice  could  not  be  so  directed  as  to  bring  their  selection 
of  their  permanent  abodes  into  accord  with  the  convenience  of  the  gov- 
ernment. The  Indians,  however,  were  found  to  be  quite  determined  to 
move  westward,  and  the  promise  of  the  government  in  that  respect  was 
faithfully  kept.  The  Spotted  Tail  Sioux  are  now  located  65  miles  west 
of  the  Missouri  Biver,  at  the  mouth  of  Bosebud  Creek,  while  the  Bed 
Cloud  Indians  settled  down  still  farther  west,  on  White  Clay  Creek,  at 
the  month  of  Wolf  Creek.  , 
It  gives  me  pleasure  to  say  that  these  Sioux  so  far  have  given  evidence 
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of  a  loyal  spirit,  and  that  the  rumors  current  for  some  time  of  a  dispo- 
sition on  their  part  to  break  out  in  hostilities,  proved  entirely  unfounded. 
When  some  of  the  Oheyennes  who  had  escaped  from  the  Indian  Terri- 
tory had  taken  refuge  with  Eed  Cloud,  he  sent  word  to  the  officers  of 
this  department  that  he  held  prisoners  belonging  to  a  tribe  friendly  to 
him,  but  hostile  to  the  government,  and  that  he  was  ready  to  give  them 
up,  which  was  faithfully  done. 

Great  difficulty  was  encountered  in  sending  supplies  from  the  Mis- 
souri Eiver  to  the  new  agencies.  In  consequence  of  a  combination  of 
transportation  contractors  to  force  the  government  to  pay  exorbitant 
prices,  their  bids  were  rejected,  and  the  organization  of  wagon-trains,  to 
be  manned  by  Indians  with  their  ponies,  proceeded  with,  the  same  experi- 
ment having  been  tried  on  a  large  scale  at  another  agency,  at  an  earlier 
period  this  year,  and  having  proved  successful.  The  task  to  be  per- 
formed by  these  wagon-trains  between  the  Missouri  Eiver  and  the  Sioux 
Agencies  is  a  much  larger  and  more  difficult  one,  owing  to  the  charac- 
ter of  the  country,  and  the  circumstance  that  the  grass  has  been  burnt 
off  the  plains  between  the  Missouri  Eiver  and  the  new  agencies,  as  rumor 
has  it,  by  evil-disposed  persons  to  bring  about  the  failure  of  this  experi- 
ment -j  but  it  has  so  far  been  successfully  accomplished,  and  it  is  believed- 
that  the  new  Sioux  Agencies  will  be  sufficiently  supplied  during  the 
winter  season  in  that  way. 

The  peaceful  conduct  of  the  Sioux  during  this  year  seems  to  justify 
the  best  hopes  for  the  future. 

THE  PIMAS  AND  MARICOPAS. 

A  striking  illustration  of  the  perplexities  the  Indian  service  has  some- 
times to  deal  with  is  furnished  by  the  present  condition  of  the  Pimas 
and  Maricopas,  in  Arizona  Territory.  These  tribes,  numberiug  over 
10,000,  were  located  on  a  reservation,  part  of  which  was  irrigated  by  the 
river  Gila,  Making  use  of  the  water  of  that  river,  these  Indians  were 
enabled  to  raise  crops  sufficient  for  their  wants,  so  that  the  appropria- 
tions made  by  Congress  for  their  support  were  very  light.  It  may  be 
said  that  these  tribes  were  really  self-supporting  by  their  own  labor  and 
industry.  Within  a  few  years  past  mines  were  discovered  on  the  upper 
course  of  the  Gila  Eiver,  and  most  of  the  water  which  formerly  served 
to  irrigate  the  fields  of  the  Pimas  and  Maricopas  was  thus  diverted  for 
mining  purposes,  so  that  the  water-supply  no  longer  sufficed  for  the  irri- 
gation of  the  Indian  lands  under  cultivation.  The  consequence  was  a 
failure  of  their  crops,  and,  in  fact,  the  impossibility  of  raising  anything. 
The  Indians  found  themselves  compelled  to  leave  their  reservation  and 
to  seek  new  fields  on  the  Salt  Eiver,  where,  however,  white  people  set 
up  claims  to  the  land,  and  now  loudly  demand  their  removal.  The  re- 
sult is  that  these  Indians  will  starve  on  their  reservation  or  be  driven 
away  if  they  attempt  to  settle  down  and  cultivate  the  soil  elsewhere, 
unless  the  government  buys  supplies  to  feed  them,  which  would  make 
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thriftless  paupers  of  industrious  and  hitherto  self-supporting  tribes.  It 
is  difficult  to  see  how  they  can  he  placed  in  the  Territory  of  Arizona  else- 
where, without  arousing  against  them  fierce  opposition  on  the  part  of 
white  people.  Inspector  Watkins  was  sent  to  inquire  into  their  con- 
dition, and  reports  in  favor  of  then  removal  to  the  Indian  Territory,  for 
which,  as  he  thinks,  an  appropriation  of  8-5.000  wiU  he  sufficient.  I 
concur  in  that  recommendation. 

THE  BANNOCKS. 

The  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  gives  an  elaborate 
and  very  interesting  account  of  the  outbreak  of  the  Bannocks  last  spring. 
It  must  be  admitted  that  they  were  insufficiently  supplied  with  food, 
which,  however,  was  owing  to  an  appropriation  of  money  by  Congress 
utterly  inadequate  to  their  wants.  Formerly  those  Indians  had  supplied 
themselves  in  part  by  hunting,  but  in  consequence  of  the  Nez  Perce 
war  they  were  kept  on  their  reservation,  in  order  to  avoid  greater  dis- 
orders. Thus  they  were  deprived  of  that  resource,  and  the  money  avail- 
able for  feeding  them  amounted  only  to  less  than  4 J  cents  a  head  per 
day.  This  created  discontent  among  them ;  then  a  murder  of  a  white 
man  was  committed  by  an  Indian j  the  Indian  was  arrested,  tried,  and 
hung;  the  discontent  grew  into  excitement;  a  military  detachment 
attempted  to  disarm  and  dismount  them,  but  with  only  partial  success ; 
and  finally  the  events  took  place  which  appear  in  the  Commissioner's 
report  in  a  series  of  dispatches  and  letters,  giving  a  full  and  circum- 
stantial account  of  the  causes,  progress,  and  incidents  of  the  trouble. 
To  this  account  I  would  respectfully  call  your  attention. 

After  a  protracted  pursuit  and  several  encounters,  the  hostile  Ban- 
nocks were  dispersed,  and  most  of  them  surrendered  and  are  now  held 
as  prisoners.  The  military  authorities  have  called  upon  the  Interior 
Department  to  take  them  off  then?  hands,  and  it  is  intended  to  trans- 
port them  to  the  Yakama  Reservation,  and  to  put  them  under  the  charge 
of  Mr.  Wilbur,  the  most  successful  agent  in  the  service. 

THE  NORTHERN  CHEYENNES. 

Another  disturbance  was  created  by  a  portion  of  the  band  of  Northern 
Cheyennes,  who,  on  the  9th  day  of  September  last,  suddenly  left  their 
reservation,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Fort  Beno,  in  the  Indian  Terri- 
tory, and  marched  northward,  through  Kansas  and  Nebraska,  toward 
Dakota,  committing  many  murders  and  other  atrocities  on  then  way. 
The  causes  which  led  to  this  trouble  have  been  made  the  subject  of  spe- 
cial inquiry  by  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  and  his  report  is  very 
complete  and  specific  on  that  subject.  It  has  been  stated  and  widely 
believed  that  the  Northern  Cheyennes  were  driven  to  this  outbreak  by 
hunger,  and  that  starvation  was  caused  by  a  neglect  on  the  part  of  the 
government  officials  to  furnish  them  supplies  according  to  treaty.  From 
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the  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  it  appears  that  they 
received  the  same  rations  which  were  furnished  to  the  Southern  Chey- 
ennes  and  Arapahoes  on  the  same  reservation ;  that  they  received  those 
rations  with  the  same  regularity ;  and  that  their  supplies  were  not  only 
fully  up  to  but  rather  in  excess  of  the  quantity  provided  by  treaty,  such 
quantity  being  amply  sufficient  to  satisfy  their  actual  wants,  and  that 
the  only  articles  withheld  from  them  at  any  time  were  flour  at  two  issues 
only,  in  consequence  of  late  appropriations,  which  deficiency  was  made 
good  by  extra  beef ;  and  coffee,  sugar,  and  tobacco  withheld,  according 
to  law,  from  those  who  refused  to  do  any  work,  which  law  the  agent  in 
charge  of  those  Indians  properly  considered  himself  bound  as  much  as 
possible  to  execute. 

It  may  be  added  that  while  a  little  less  than  300  Northern  Cheyennes 
broke  out,  4,700  Northern  and  Southern  Cheyennes  and  Arapahoes  re- 
mained on  the  reservation  perfectly  quiet,  having  received  the  same 
treatment. 

The  report  of  the  Commissioner  also  states,  as  the  true  cause  of  the 
outbreak,  that  the  Northern  Cheyennes  had,  very  soon  after  their  arri- 
val on  that  reservation,  shown  a  spirit  of  discontent,  saying  that  they 
came  to  stay  only  as  long  as  they  liked  it  ;  that  they  insisted  upon  hav- 
ing their  rations  issued,  not  to  heads  of  families,  according  to  law,  but 
to  the  chiefs  of  bands  in  bulk,  which  the  agent  very  properly  refused  to 
do;  that  differences  arose  between  the  discontented  element  and  the 
rest  of  the  Indians  on  the  reservation,  which  resulted  in  bad  feeling ; 
and  that  in  consequence  of  these  things  finally  the  outbreak  took  place. 

It  has  also  been  said  these  Indians  were  furnished  with  arms  by  the 
agent  himself,  or  through  his  connivance  with  other  evil-disposed  per- 
sons. The  report  of  the  Commissioner  states  that  the  arms  in  the  pos- 
session of  these  Indians  consisted  of  about  one  hundred  Springfield  car- 
bines taken  from  General  Custer's  command,  and  that  with  those  arms 
they  had  a  large  quantity  of  ammunition;  from  which  it  would  appear 
that  the  disarming  of  these  Indians  before  they  were  located  on  the 
reservation  near  Fort  Eeno  had  been  very  incomplete.  While  in  many 
other  instances  Indian  outbreaks  are  traceable  to  the  treatment  they 
receive  at  the  hands  of  the  whites,  it  appears  from  the  information  quoted 
that  in  this  case  the  outbreak  was  owing  to  the  mischievous  spirit  of  bad 
men  among  the  Indians  themselves,  and  their  determination  to  return 
northward  to  their  old  hunting-grounds. 

Nearly  all  of  these  runaway  Cheyennes  have  been  captured,  or  have 
surrendered,  and  are  now  held  as  prisoners  by  the  military  authorities. 
In  the  interest  of  general  discipline,  and  in  order  to  show  the  Indians 
that  nothing  can  be  gained  by  such  disorderly  conduct,  it  is  thought  best 
to  return  them  to  their  reservation  in  the  Indian  Territory,  after  having 
given  the  civil  authorities  of  the  State  of  Kansas  an  opportunity  to 
identify  those  who  committed  murders  and  other  crimes  while  passing 
through  that  State,  so  that  they  may  be  dealt  with  according  to  law. 
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THE  UTES. 

Congress,  at  its  last  session,  passed  an  act  directing  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  appoint  a  commission  to  treat  with  the  TJtes,  in  the 
State  of  Colorado,  for  a  cession  of  a  large  portion  of  their  reservation, 
and  their  settlement  upon  White  Kiver,  in  that  State,  if  such  settlement 
should  prove  advisable.  The  commission  was  to  report  before  final 
action  should  be  taken.  That  report  has  not  yet  been  rendered,  but.  as 
I  am  informed,  will  be  ready  for  transmission  to  Congress  during  the 
coining  session. 

PUBLIC  LAXDS. 

The  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Lands,  which  I  herewith  present, 
gives  an  abstract  of  the  operations  of  the  General  Land  Office  under  the 
laws  relating  to  the  survey  and  disposal  of  public  lands  during  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1878. 

During  the  year  ending  June  30,  1878,  public  lands  were  disposed  of 
as  follows : 

Acres. 

Cash  entries   877, 555. 14 

An  increase  over  the  previous  fiscal  year  of  136,868.57  acres. 
Homestead  entries   4,  418,  344.  92 

An  increase  of  2,240,336.75  acres. 
Timber-culture  entries   1,  870,  434. 18 

An  increase  of  1,349,760.79  acres. 
Desert-land  entries   310, 553.  05 

This  being  the  first  entire  year  of  the  operation  of  the  act  of  March 
3,  1877. 

Agricultural-college  scrip  location   •      640.  00 

A  decrease  of  640  acres. 
Military-warrant  locations   54, 720.  00 

A  decrease  of  12,480  acres. 

State  selections  approved : 

For  school  indemnity   50, 142.  59 

For  internal  improvements  -   17, 420.  39 

For  agricultural  colleges   24,  097.  40 

For  universities   44,  844.  43 

For  salt  springs   24, 114. 56 

For  public  buildings   29, 146.  33 

For  penitentiary   25, 226.  83 

  214.  992.  53 

An  increase  of  59,354.80  acres. 
Scrip  locations : 

Sioux  half-breeds   1 ,  715.  30 

Chippewa   8,860.92 

Valentine  -   324-  74 

  10,  900.  96 

Locations  of  scrip  in  lieu  of  lands  embraced  in  private  land-claims   83, 143.  60 

Approved  or  patented  to  States  as  swamp   202, 925.  So 

A  decrease  of  211,492.51  acres. 
Certified  for  railroad  purposes   603.  340.  65 

A  decrease  of  94,451.31  acres. 
Certified  for  canal  purposes   5,  628.  00 

Total   8,683,178.88 
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A  quantity  greater  by  3,830,411.18  acres  tlian  that  disposed  of  the 
preceding  year.  This  increase  is  in  the  homestead  entries  for  actual  set- 
tlement and  for  timber  culture. 

The  cash  receipts  were  $2,022,532.16,  an  increase  of  8509,502.03. 

During  the  year  8,011,011.83  acres  were  surveyed,  making,  with  the 
quantity  previously  surveyed,  721,311,177  acres,  and  leaving  yet  to  be 
surveyed  1,090,401,171  acres. 

TIMBER  LANDS. 

In  my  last  annual  report  I  called  attention  to  the  necessity  of  rig<  irons 
measures  for  the  suppression  of  depredations  upon  the  timber  lands  of 
the  United  States.  During  the  past  year  the  employment  of  special 
agents  for  that  purpose  was  continued,  and  proceedings  against  depre- 
dators instituted,  as  far  as  existing  laws  and  the  appropriations  made 
by  Congress  would  permit.  I  regret  to  say  that  at  times  the  operations 
of  the  department  were  seriously  hampered  by  the  lack  of  available 
funds,  but  appropriations  made  on  April  30  and  June  20, 1878,  rendered 
the  employment  of  a  larger  number  of  agents  possible,  as  well  as  the 
making  of  surveys  in  the  preparation  of  evidence  to  sustain  prosecutions. 
The  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office  gives  a  de- 
tailed statement  of  the  settlements  made,  verdicts  obtained,  and  -suits 
still  pending. 

It  was  to  be  expected  that  the  measures  taken  by  this  department  for 
the  protection  of  the  public  timber  lands  would  meet  with  stubborn  op- 
position on  the  part  of  lumbermen  and  others  directly  or  indirectly  inter- 
ested in  those  depredations.  Here  and  there  the  proceedings  of  the  special 
agents  of  the  department  were  complained  of  as  oppressive  and  otherwise 
improper,  and  in  every  instance  careful  inquiries  into  the  facts  were  in- 
stituted. Such  inquiries  resulted  almost  uniformly  in  the  vindication  of 
the  agents  employed.  When  it  was  found  that  private  property  had 
been  seized,  together  with  timber  unlawfully  taken  from  the  public 
lands,  or  with  lumber  manufactured  therefrom — which  was  sometimes 
unavoidable — prompt  restitution  was  ordered. 

An  officer  of  the  Treasury  Department,  detailed  for  that  purpose,  was 
sent  to  the  State  of  Louisiana,  where  charges  of  improper  practices  on 
the  part  of  our  timber  agent  had  been  preferred  with  particular  urgency. 
The  elaborate  report  rendered  by  that  officer  not  only  justifies  the  con- 
duct of  the  agent  of  this  department  employed  in  that  State,  who  while 
in  the  discharge  of  his  duty  fell  a  victim  to  the  yellow  fever,  but  it  puts 
the  extent  of  the  depredations  committed  there  and  the  necessity  of 
their  suppression  in  the  clearest  light.  Complaint  was  also  made  that 
our  efforts  to  arrest  the  wanton  destruction  of  the  forests  in  some  of  the 
mountainous  Territories  of  the  Northwest  had  inflicted  great  hardship 
upon  the  settlers  there.  But  there  is  information  in  possession  of  this 
department  showing  that  no  such  hardship  resulted  from  the  measures 
taken ;  that  the  price  of  firewood  remained  the  same }  that  the  settlers 
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were  not  hindered  in  providing  for  their  aetual  necessities,  and  that  the 
measures  of  the  department  were  directed  only  against  a  class  of  per- 
sons who  made  the  unlawful  taking  and  selling  of  timber  from  the  public 
lands  in  large  quantities  a  regular  business  and  a  source  of  profit  to 
themselves.  In  several  States,  especially  in  the  South,  the  local  author- 
ities were  resorted  to  by  interested  parties  for  the  purpose  of  hampering 
and  baffling  the  efforts  of  this  department  by  a  variety  of  expedients, 
in  some  instances  not  without  effect.  In  spite  of  these  difficulties  it 
may  be  said  that,  in  some  parts  of  the  country  at  least,  the  depredations 
on  the  timber  lands  of  the  United  States  have  already  been  greatly  lim- 
ited in  extent.  But  we  cannot  close  our  eyes  to  the  fact  that  anything 
like  complete  success  in  suppressing  these  unlawful  practices  is  impos- 
sible, unless  the  efforts  made  by  this  department  for  the  protection  of 
the  public  property  meet  with  hearty  co-operation  on  the  part  of  the 
legislative  branch  of  the  government.  Actual  experience  enables  me  to 
say  that  the  want  of  such  co-operation  has  been  and  will  always  be  an 
encouragement  to  the  depredators  to  persist  in  their  lawless  operations 
and  to  defy  the  authorities. 

As  to  the  importance  of  this  subject  I  shall  add  but  little  to  what  I  said 
in  my  last  annual  report.  The  disastrous  consequences  which  always 
follow7  the  destruction  of  the  forests  of  a  country  are  known  to  every 
well-informed  man.  These  consequences  will  inevitably  come  upon  us  in 
a  comparatively  short  period  of  time,  considering  the  rapidity  with  which 
the  timber  growth  of  this  country  is  being  swept  away,  unless  legislation 
be  adopted  systematically  to  arrest  this  indiscriminate  spoliation.  In 
accordance  with  the  suggestions  which,  in  this  respect,  I  offered  in  my 
last  annual  report,  a  bill  was  introduced  in  the  Senate  (Senate  bill  No. 
609)  which  provides  that  all  timber-bearing  lands,  chiefly  valuable  for 
the  timber  upon  them,  shall  be  withdrawn  from  sale  or  other  disposition 
under  existing  laws,  and  be  held  by  the  government  with  a  view  to  pre- 
venting indiscriminate  destruction  and  waste,  and  to  the  preservation  of 
the  young  timber  and  the  reproduction  of  the  forests.  The  bill  further 
provides  ample  means  by  which  settlers  on  the  public  lands  and  miners 
can  procure  timber  and  firewood  to  supply  their  wants,  with  or  without 
the  soil,  at  minimum  rates.  It  also  provides  for  the  sale  of  timber  at 
reasonable  prices  for  manufacturing  purposes  and  for  export.  It  finally 
provides  for  the  appointment  of  a  number  of  officers  to  execute  its  pro- 
visions under  the  direction  of  this  department. 

While  I  have  no  doubt  that  this  bill  may  be  improved  in  many  respects, 
I  adhere  to  the  opinion  that  it  is  practicable  and  that  its  enactment  into 
a  law  and  its  faithful  execution  would  bring  a  large  revenue  into  the 
Treasury,  while  averting  from  this  country  very  disastrous  experiences 
and  securing  great  and  lasting  benefits  to  our  people.  This  bill  was  not 
acted  upon  at  the  last  session  of  Congress,  and  I  again  invite  to  it  that 
attention  which  the  importance  of  this  great  public  interest  merits. 

While  no  legislation  applicable  to  all  parts  of  the  country  with  regard 
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to  this  subject  was  had,  two  bills  of  a  local  character  were  passed,  one 
u  authorizing  the  citizens  of  Colorado,  Nevada,  and  the  Territories  to 
fell  and  remove  timber  on  the  public  domain  for  mining  and  domestic 
purposes,"  and  one  "for  the  sale  of  timber  lands  in  the  States  of  Califor- 
nia and  Oregon  and  in  Washington  Territory." 

In  the  opinion  of  the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office,  which 
is  on  record  in  this  department,  these  two  acts  are  more  calculated  to 
hasten  the  destruction  of  the  forests  in  the  States  and  Territories  named 
than  to  secure  the  preservation  of  them.  The  first  above-mentioned  act 
provides  in  its  first  section — 

That  all  citizens  of  the  United  States  and  other  persons,  bona  fide  residents  of  the 
State  of  Colorado  or  Nevada,  or  either  of  the  Territories  of  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  Utah, 
Wyoming,  Dakota,  Idaho,  or  Montana,  and  all  other  mineral  districts  of  the  United 
States,  shall  he,  and  are  hereby,  authorized  and  permitted  to  fell  and  remove,  for  build- 
ing, agricultural,  mining,  and  other  domestic  purposes,  any  timber  or  other  trees 
growing  or  being  on  the  public  lands,  said  lands  being  mineral,  and  not  subject  to 
entry  under  existing  laws  of  the  United  States,  except  for  mineral  entry,  in  either  of 
said  St  ates,  Territories  or  districts  in  which  such  citizens  or  persons  may  be  at  the  time 
bona  fide  residents,  subject  to  such  rules  and  regulations  as  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior may  prescribe  for  the  protection  of  the  timber  and  of  the  undergrowth  growing 
upon  such  lands,  and  for  other  purposes:  Provided,  That  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall 
not  extend  to  railroad  corporations. 

The  second  section  makes  it 

the  duty  of  the  register  and  receiver  of  any  local  land  office  in  whose  district  any 
mineral  land  may  be  situated,  to  ascertain  from  time  to  time  whether  any  timber  is 
being  cut  or  used  upon  such  lands,  except  for  the  purposes  authorized  by  this  act, 
within  their  respective  land  districts,  and,  if  so,  they  shall  immediately  notify  the 
Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office  of  that  fact. 

Of  this  act  the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office,  in  a  letter 
addressed  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  expresses  the  following  opin- 
ion: 

It  is  a  fact  well  known  that  while  almost  all  the  timber-bearing  land  in  those 
States  and  all  the  Territories,  except  Dakota  and  Washington,  is  regarded  as  mineral, 
only  a  small  portion  is  so  in  reality.  The  effect  of  this  bill  will,  in  my  opinion,  be  to 
prevent  the  survey  and  sale  of  any  of  the  timber  lands,  or  the  timber  upon  the 
lands,  in  the  States  and  Territories  named,  thus  cutting  off  large  prospective  rev- 
enues that  might  and  should  be  derived  from  the  sale  of  such  lands  or  the  tim- 
ber upon  them.  It  is  equivalent  to  a  donation  of  all  the  timber  lands  to  the  inhab- 
itants of  those  States  and  Territories,  which  will  be  found  to  be  the  largest  donation 
of  the  public  domain  hitherto  made  by  Congress.  This  bill  authorizes  the  registers 
and  receivers  of  the  land  offices  in  the  several  districts  in  which  the  lands  are  situ- 
ated to  make  investigations  without  any  specific  directions  from  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  or  the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office,  to  settle  and  adjust 
their  own  accounts,  and  retain  from  the  moneys  coming  into  their  hands  arising 
from  sales  of  lands  such  amounts  as  they  may  expend  or  cause  to  be  expended. 
This  method  will  be  found  exceedingly  expensive  and  result  in  no  good.  Experience 
has  shown  that  the  machinery  of  the  land  offices  is  wholly  inadequate  to  prevent  dep- 
redations. 

The  u  Kules  and  Eegulations  "  issued  in  pursuance  of  the  first  sec- 
tion of  this  act  are  to  be  found  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  of 
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the  General  .Land  Office,  herewith  presented.  These  rules,  drawn  up 
"  with  a  view  to  and  the  intention  of  preserving  the  young  timber 
and  undergrowth  upon  the  mineral  lands  of  the  United  States,  and 
to  the  end  that  the  mountain  sides  may  not  be  left  denuded  and  bar- 
ren of  the  timber  and  undergrowth  necessary  to  prevent  the  precipi- 
tation of  the  rain-fall  and  melting  snows  in  floods  upon  the  fertile 
arable  lands  in  the  valleys  below,  thus  destroying  the  agricultural  and 
pasturage  interests  of  the  mineral  and  mountainous  portions  of  the 
country,"  make  it  the  duty  of  registers  and  receivers  to  see  to  it  that 
trespassers  upon  timber  lands,  not  mineral,  be  duly  reported,  that 
upon  mineral  lands  only  timber  of  a  certain  size  be  cut,  and  that  young 
trees  and  undergrowth  be  protected,  and  that  timber  be  cut  only  for 
the  purposes  mentioned  in  the  act.  These  "  Eules  and  Regulations  " 
will  be  enforced  with  all  the  power  left  to  this  department  to  that 
end,  in  order  to  save  what  may  be  saved.  But  I  deem  it  my  duty 
to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that,  as  set  forth  by  the  Commissioner 
in  the  letter  above  quoted,  the  machinery  of  the  land  offices  is  utterly 
inadequate  to  accomplish  the  object  in  view. 

After  a  careful  consideration  of  the  above-named  act  and  its  probable 
effects,  I  venture  the  prediction  that  the  permission  given  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  States  and  Territories  named  therein,  to  take  timber  from 
the  public  lands  in  any  quantity  and  wherever  they  can  find  it,  for  all 
purposes  except  export  aud  sale  to  railroads,  will  be  taken  advantage 
of,  not  only  by  settlers  and  miners  to  provide  economically  for  their 
actual  current  wants,  but  by  persons  who  will  see  in  this  donation  a 
chance  to  make  money  quickly ;  that  it  will  stimulate  a  wasteful  con- 
sumption beyond  actual  need  and  lead  to  wanton  destruction ;  that  the 
machinery  left  to  this  department  to  prevent  or  repress  such  waste  and 
destruction  through  the  enforcement  of  the  rules  above  mentioned  will 
prove  entirely  inadequate  ;  that  as  a  final  result  in  a  few  years  the 
mountain  sides  of  those  States  and  Territories  will  be  stripped  bare  of 
the  timber  now  growing  upon  them,  with  no  possibility  of  its  reproduc- 
tion, the  soil  being  once  washed  off  from  the  slopes,  and  that  the  irre- 
parable destruction  of  the  forests  will  bring  upon  those  States  all  the 
calamities  experienced  from  the  same  causes  in  districts  in  Europe  and 
Asia  similarly  situated. 

It  appears  to  me,  therefore,  that  the  repeal  of  the  above-named  act, 
and  the  substitution  therefor  of  a  law  embodying  a  more  provident  pol- 
icy, similar  to  that  of  the  above-mentioned  Senate  bill  3sTo.  609,  is  in  the 
highest  degree  desirable.  If  the  destruction  of  the  forests  in  those 
States  be  permitted,  the  agricultural  and  pasturage  interests  in  the 
mountainous  regions  will  inevitably  be  sacrificed,  and  the  valleys  in  the 
course  of  time  become  unfit  for  the  habitation  of  men. 

The  act  for  the  sale  of  timber  lands  in  the  States  of  California,  Oregon, 
and  Nevada,  and  in  Washington  Territory,  passed  by  Congress  at  its 
last  session,  is,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  this  department,  commented  upon 
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"by  the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office  in  the  following  lan- 
guage : 

It  is  a  bill  of  local  and  not  general  application  to  the  timber  lands  of  tbe  United 
States,  and  adds  one  more  to  the  already  numerous  special  acts  for  the  disposal  of  the 
public  domain.  The  price  fixed  is  too  low,  as  much  of  the  land  is  worth  from  five  to 
fifty  dollars  per  acre. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  bill  the  timber  lands  will,  in  my  opinion,  be  speedily 
taken  up  and  pass  into  the  hands  of  speculators,  notwithstanding  the  provisions  to 
prevent  such  result.  The  soil  should  not  be  sold  with  the  timber  where  the  land  is 
not  fit  for  cultivation.  Only  the  timber  of  a  certain  size  should  be  sold,  and  the  soil 
and  young  timber  retained  with  a  view  to  the  reproduction  of  the  forests.  The  bill 
should  have  limited  the  sale  of  the  lands  to  persons  who  have  farms  and  homes  within 
the  State  or  Territory,  and  it  ought  to  have  required  the  purchasers  to  show  affirma- 
tively that  they  had  need  of  timber  for  domestic  uses. 

The  last  clause  of  the  second  section  will  permit  any  person  applying  for  a  tract  of 
timber  land  and  securing  a  certificate  from  the  register,  to  sell  his  right  and  interest 
therein  immediately,  and  the  purchaser,  although  it  may  have  been  obtained  by  per- 
jury, may  be  entitled  to  a  patent  for  the  land. 

Section  5  provides  that  any  person  prosecuted  under  section  2461  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  of  the  United  States,  may  be  relieved  of  the  penalty  by  the  payment  of  two 
dollars  and  fifty  cents  ($2. 50)  per  acre  for  the  land  trespassed  upon.  This  is  obj  ectionable, 
for  the  reason  that  the  penalty  fixed  is  altogether  inadequate,  and  does  not  require  the 
payment  of  costs  of  prosecution,  which  are  often  greater  than  the  penalty  to  be  collected. 
It  should  require  that  the  trespasser  should  pay  for  the  entire  subdivision  trespassed 
upon. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  if  this  bill  becomes  a  la  w  it  will  be  taken  advantage  of, 
by  persons  who  want  to  make  money  quickly,  to  acquire  the  timber  lands  under  its 
provisions  at  a  very  low  price,  and  strip  the  .mountain  sides  of  their  forest  growth  as 
rapidly  as  possible.  How  disastrous  such  a  result  will  be  to  these  States  and  Terri- 
tories need  not  be  detailed  here. 

I  fully  concur  with  the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office  in  his 
opinion  thus  expressed. 

The  traditions  of  a  time  are  still  alive  when  the  area  covered  with 
virgin  forest  in  this  country  was  so  great  that  the  settler  might  consider 
the  trees  on  the  land  he  occupied  as  a  mere  difficulty  to  be  overcome 
and  to  be  swept  out  of  his  way.  But  circumstances  have  very  materi- 
ally changed.  We  are  now  rapidly  approaching  the  day  when  the  for- 
ests of  this  country  will  no  longer  be  sufficient  to  supply  our  home 
wants,  and  it  is  the  highest  time  that  the  old  notion  that  the  timber  on 
the  public  lands  belongs  to  anybody  and  everybody,  to  be  cut  down 
and  taken  off  at  pleasure,  should  give  way.  A  provident  policy,  having 
our  future  wants  in  view,  cannot  be  adopted  too  soon.  Every  year  lost 
inflicts  upon  the  economical  interests  of  this  country  an  injury,  which  in 
every  part  of  the  country  will  be  seriously  felt,  but  in  the  mountainous 
regions  threatens  to  become  especially  disastrous  and  absolutely  irrep- 
arable. We  ought  to  learn  something  from  the  calamitous  experiences  of 
other  parts  of  the  world.  If  the  necessity  of  such  a  provident  policy 
be  not  recognized  while  it  is  time,  the  neglect  of  it  will  be  painfully  ap- 
preciated when  it  is  too  late.  I  am  so  deeply  impressed  with  the  impor- 
tance of  this  subject,  that  as  long  as  I  remain  entrusted  with  my  present 
duties  I  shall  never  cease  to  urge  it  upon  the  attention  of  Congress. 
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PRIVATE  LAND-CLAIMS. 

Iii  my  last  annual  report  I  called  yonr  attention  to  the  imperative 
necessity  for  some  legislation  by  Congress  to  provide  a  way  for  the  more 
speedy  settlement  of  the  private  land-claims  in  the  territory  (except 
California)  acquired  from  Mexico  by  the  treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo  in 
1848,  and  the  Gadsden  treaty  of  1853,  than  is  now  provided  by  law. 
The  reasons  then  given  for  asking  such  legislation  were  : 

First.  The  slow  progress  made  under  existing  laws  in  the  settlement 
of  said  claims. 

Second.  The  large  number  of  claims  still  remaining  unsettled,  cover- 
ing large  tracts  of  land,  which  interfere  with  and  retard  the  sale  and 
disposal  of  the  public  lands. 

Third.  The  want  of  harmony  between  the  land  system  of  the  United 
States  and  the  system  under  which  said  grants  were  made,  which  en- 
genders strife  and  conflict  between  the  grant  claimants  and  settlers. 

To  remedy  these  evils  and  avert  further  difficulties,  I  recommended 
the  passage  of  an  act  providing  for  the  appointment  of  a  commission 
with  full  power  to  hear  and  determine  the  validity  of  all  such  claims 
within  the  territory  named,  subject  to  an  appeal  to  the  United  States 
courts. 

~No  law  was  enacted  by  Congress  at  its  last  session  for  the  more  speedy 
settlement  of  said  claims,  although  a  bill  was  introduced  in  the  Senate 
which,  had  it  been  enacted,  would,  in  my  opinion,  have  accomplished  the 
desired  object. 

All  the  reasons  which  existed  one  year  ago,  making  such  legislation 
necessary,  still  exist,  and  the  last  is  intensified  by  the  disorders  and 
bloodshed  which  have  occurred  in  New  Mexico  during  the  last  year, 
most  of  which  are  traceable  directly  to  the  conflicting  interests  of  grant 
claimants  and  settlers. 

RAILWAYS. 

The  following  sections  were  accepted  by  the  President  at  the  dates 
given,  and  on  the  roads  specified  below : 

On  the  23d  of  January  last,  so  much  of  the  fifth  section  of  the  South- 
ern Pacific  Railroad  of  California,  constructed  under  the  act  of  March 
3,  1871,  as  lies  between  the  beginning  of  said  section  and  the  point  where 
it  crosses  the  western  boundary  of  Fort  Yuma  military  reservation,  Cal- 
ifornia ;  on  the  13th  of  February,  1878,  the  tenth  section  of  the  main 
line  of  said  road,  41.6G  miles;  on  the  7th  of  May,  1878,  part  of  the  sixth,  - 
all  of  the  seventh,  and  part  of  the  eighth  section  of  the  said  road,  for- 
merly known  as  the  California  and  Oregon,  now  by  consolidation  part  of 
the  Central  Pacific  Railroad  of  California ;  and  on  the  11th  of  July, 
1878,  the  seventh,  eighth,  .and  ninth  sections  of  the  Oregon  and  Cali- 
fornia Railroad. 
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BUREAU  OF  RAILROAD  ACCOUNTS. 

The  act  of  Congress  approved  June  19,  1878,  established  a  Bureau  of 
Railroad  Accounts  in  this  department  for  the  purpose  of  having  all  mat- 
ters relating  to  indebted  Pacific  Railroad  companies,  and  certain  land- 
grant  railroad  companies  taken  cognizance  of,  examined,  investigated, 
and  reported  upon.  The  following  abstract  of  the  operations  of  this 
bureau  since  its  organization  on  July  1,  1878,  is  presented: 

The  Auditor  of  Railroad  Accounts  in  making  his  first  annual  report 
states  the  immediate  causes  which  led  to  the  establishment  of  the  bu- 
reau, and  gives  a  review  of  legislation  in  regard  to  reports  and  investi- 
gations of  subsidized  railroads  had  and  proposed  since  the  incorpora- 
tion of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company  in  1862.  The  government 
directors  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  in  their  report  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1877,  strongly  recommended  the  establish- 
ment of  such  a  bureau  in  this  department.  In  view  of  the  condition  of 
the  affairs  of  all  the  Pacific  Railroad  companies,  and  the  discussions  rel- 
ative to  their  indebtedness  and  operations,  the  recommendation  of  the 
government  directors  met  with  my  full  concurrence.  The  necessity  that 
exists  for  some  officer  of  the  government,  specially  charged  with  such 
duty,  to  examine  the  books  and  accounts  of  these  railroad  companies, 
and  to  see  that  the  provisions  of  the  act  approved  May  7,  1878,  for  the 
establishment  of  a  sinking  fund  in  the  national  Treasury  to  provide 
for  the  payment  of  the  indebtedness  of  the  Union  Pacific  and  Central 
Pacific  Railroad  Companies  to  the  United  vStates,  are  properly  complied 
with,  is  fully  confirmed  by  his  report.  Other  reasons,  however,  de- 
manded that  it  be  made  the  duty  of  some  officer  of  the  government  to 
familiarize  himself  with  the  affairs  of  these  railroad  companies,  and  to 
verify  the  correctness  of  their  reports  by  personal  examination  of  their 
books  and  records.  The  act  of  Congress  approved  June  22,  1874,  by 
which  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  directed  to  make  demand  upon 
the  Pacific  Railroad  companies  for  the  payment  of  5  per  cent,  of  their 
net  earnings  due  and  unapplied,  made  it  a  necessity  that  the  amount 
thereof  should  be  properly  ascertained.  Under  the  same  act  the  Attor- 
ney-General has  instituted  suits  against  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad 
Company  and  others,  which  are  still  undecided;  the  one,  however, 
against  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  involving  an  amount  of 
nearly  $2,500,000,  has  reached  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States — 
the  lower  courts  having  given  judgment  in  favor  of  the  government, 
both  as  to  date  [of  comxnetion  of  the  railroad  and  as  to  the  amount 
claimed  on  account  of  5  per  cent,  of  net  earnings,  and  as  soon  as  deter- 
mined further  settlements  with  all  of  these  companies  must  be  made 
and  become  the  duty  of  some  officer  of  the  government.  In  this  and 
the  other  suits  of  the  same  kind,  the  bureau  just  organized  has  been 
and  will  be  able  to  give  its  assistance  to  the  Department  of  Justice.  It 
has  also  been  of  some  service  in  the  suit  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and 
2  i 
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Santa  Fe  Railroad  Company  vs.  The  United  States,  in  which  questions 
have  arisen  involving  not  only  the  rights  of  the  United  States  under  the 
condition  attached  to  the  land-grant,  bnt  also  what  constitutes  a  fan- 
deduction  for  the  use  of  a  railroad  as  a  public  highway  by  the  United 
States  free  of  toll  or  other  charge,"  under  the  recent  decision  of  the  Su- 

P1The  gathering  of  facts  and  statistics  bearing  upon  the  establishment 
of  sinking-funds  for  the  payment  of  the  indebtedness  of  the  Kansas 
Pacific  Sioux  City  and  Pacific,  and  the  Central  Branch  Union  Pacific 
Companies,  as  well  as  the  question  of  "pro-rate  and  continuous  opera- 
tion'' of  the  Pacific  Railroads,  and  future  questions  in  regard  to  cost 
and  other  matters  which  are  likely  to  arise,  all  of  which  require  special 
and  careful  investigation,  will  be  better  accomplished,  undoubted  y  d 
intrusted  to  this  bureau,  the  necessity  of  which  m  such  regard  has  been 

l0Thf  geographical  limits  named  in  the  act  include  all  subsidized  rail- 
roads, in  whole  or  in  part,  west,  north,  or  south  of  the  Missouri  River. 
This  construction  of  the  act  is  objected  to  by  the  counsel  of  some  of  the 
land-grant  railroad  companies. 

The  land  granted  by  the  general  government  to  certain  States  foi  lad- 
road  purposes  was  in  most  cases  granted  with  the  condition  that  he 
road  should  be  and  remain  a  public  highway  for  the  use  of  the  United 
States  free  from  toll  or  other  charge  for  the  transportation  of  any  prop- 
erty  or  troops  of  the  United  States.  This  condition  has  been  decided  by 
the  court  of  last  resort  to  give  to  the  United  States  only  the  free  use  o 
the  roadway,  not  to  include  that  of  the  equipment,  rolling-stock,  &c 
and  the  court  awarded  compensation  for  transportation  over  these  roads 
subiect  to  a  fair  deduction  for  the  free  use  of  the  roadway  under  the  law. 
S  value  of  this  condition,  therefore,  under  the  decision  of  the  court, 
becomes  a  question  for  special  inquiry  and  determination,  invoking  the 
cost  of  construction,  equipment,  and  other  matters  relating  to  the  earn- 
iims  and  operations  of  a  railroad.  . 

tome  companies,  again,  have  made  answer  that  their  books  are  not 
kept  hi  such  a  way  as  to  enable  them  to  furnish  the  required  information. 
Is  o  this,  it  has  been,  and  will  be  for  the  future,  the  desire ,  o this 
department  to  cause,  if  possible,  no  additional  expense  or  trouble  to  the 
companies,  so  long  as  the  information  furnished  satisfies  the  requirements 
ofTaw,  and  is  sufficient  to  enable  an  intelligent  opinion  to  be  formed  m 
regard  to  their  condition  and  operation. 

The  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company  has  rendered  reports  to  he 
Auditor,  under  a  reservation  explained  by  a  letter  of  the  president  ot  the 
fomii iv,  a  copy  of  which  is  given  in  the  appendix  to  the  Audi  or 
report  One  thousand  and  thirty-eight  and  sixty-eight  one-hundredths 
X  of  this  road  were  subsidized  by  an  issue  of  bonds,  in ^ditaon  to 
S Tanu  grant,  of  which  five  miles  are  leased  to  the  Central  Pacific  Bad- 
ad  Company  and  1,033.08  miles  operated  by  itself.   The  company  owns 
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178  locomotives,  128  passenger-cars,  41  baggage,  mail,  and  express  cars, 
and  3,357  freight  and  other  cars.  The  stock  subscribed  amounts  to 
$36,783,000  ;  stock  issued  to  $36,762,300.  The  par  value  of  shares  is 
$100.  The  subsidy  bonds  amount  to  $27,236,512  ;  the  funded  debt  to 
$51,116,200 ;  total  stock,  subsidy  bonds,  and  funded  debt  is  $115,115,012. 
Floating  debt  and  interest  accrued  on  subsidy  and  other  bonds  to  June 
30,  1878,  amount  to  $17,683,394.07  ;  bonds  and  stocks  of  and  invest- 
ments in  other  companies  amount  to  $4,916,229.77  ;  cash,  material,  and 
accounts  due  amount  to  $10,195,160.15.  The  cost  of  road,  equipment, 
and  Missouri  Eiver  bridge,  as  appears  on  the  company's  books,  is 
$120,627,064.69.  The  earnings  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1878,  were : 
From  passengers,  $3,259,223.42  ;  from  freight,  $7,573,105.21;  miscella- 
neous earnings,  $1,951,812.59 ;  total  earnings,  $12,784,141.22.  The  oper- 
ating expenses  of  the  road  were  $5,803,266.95,  and  the  net  earnings, 
$6,980,874.27.  The  interest  paid  is  $3,402,891.58.  The  dividends  paid 
amounted  to  $2,204,700.  Ten  million  seven  hundred  and  sixty-four 
thousand  nine  hundred  and  forty-seven  acres  of  land  granted  to  this 
company  remain  unsold. 

The  Auditor  further  states  that,  under  the  laws  in  force  to  June  30, 
1878,  there  will  be  retained  probably  of  the  amount  due  the  Union 
Pacific  Railroad  Company,  $616,066.93,  as  one-half  of  the  amount  due 
for  transportation,  and  $352,330.17  as  5  per  cent,  of  net  earnings;  total, 
$968,397.10,  applicable  on  account  of  subsidy  bonds;  the  remainder 
of  government  transportation  account  for  the  year  payable  to  the  com- 
pany being  $263,736.76;  and  the  total  government  transportation  being 
$1,232,133.86. 

If  the  sinking-fund  act  had  been  in  force  during  the  last  fiscal  year- 
there  would  have  been  retained,  $616,066.93,  one-half  of  transportation, 
and  $106,660.49,  cash  payment  on  account  of  5  per  cent,  of  net  earn- 
ings; total,  $722,727.42,  which,  if  deducted  from  the  above  amount  of 
$968,397.10,  leaves  $245,669.68  as  the  amount  to  the  disadvantage  of  the 
government  under  the  new  law,  so  far  as  a  direct  payment  for  the  use  of 
the  United  States  is  concerned,  although  $616,066.93  being  required  for 
the  sinking-fund,  the  total  payment  by  the  company  becomes  more  than 
was  required  under  previous  laws  by  the  sum  of  $370,397.25. 

From  the  statement  of  the  Auditor  it  also  appears  that  under  the  sink- 
ing-fund act  the  net  earnings  at  the  disposal  of  the  company  for  the  last 
fiscal  year  would  have  amounted  to  $4,016,383.04,  and  that  this  sum 
would  have  enabled  the  company  to  pay  interest  on  all  its  bonds,  land- 
grant,  sinking-fund,  and  bridge  bonds,  and  dividends  on  par  value  of  its 
capital  stock  of  very  nearly  6  per  cent. 

The  Central  Pacific  Railroad  Company  has  not  complied  with  the  law 
requiring  reports  to  be  made  to  the  Auditor,  and  certificates  as  to  their 
neglect  to  do  so  have  been  submitted  to  me.  A  report  of  this  company, 
under  section  20  of  the  act  of  1862,  and  under  the  act  of  June  25,  1868, 
which  have  been  repealed,  was,  however,  received  by  this  department, 
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and  referred  to  the  Auditor.    From  this  report  and  other  unofficial 
sources  the  following  facts  and  figures  are  compiled:  Miles  subsidized, 
860.60:  miles  operated,  2,074;  number  of  locomotives,  227;  paseen- 
ger-cars,  235;  baggage,  mail,  and  express  cars,  49;  freight  and  other 
cars.  4,013;  stock  subscribed,  862,608,800  ;  par  value  of  shares.  $100; 
stock  issued,  854,275,500;  subsidy  bonds,  827,855,680;  funded  debt, 
$55,045,00;  floating  debt,  $11,534,206.07,  not  including  accrued  inter- 
est on  the  subsidy  bonds  amounting  to  815,225,431.38;  total  debt, 
sl09.660,317.45;  total  stock  and  debt.  8163,935,817.45.    Cost  of  road 
equipment  and  real  estate,  8147,000,000;  cash,  material,  sinking-fund 
accounts,  87,827.987.33.    For  the  year  ending  June  30,  1878,  passenger 
earnings  were  85.367.003.20;  freight  earnings,  810,160,055.11;  no  data 
given  or  obtainable  as  to  miscellaneous  earnings;  total  earnings,  as 
far  as  reported,  $15,527,718.31;  operating  expenses,  89,988,386.67;  net 
earnings,  85,539,324.64:  interest  paid  (estimated),  $3,700,000 ;  dividends 
paid,  84,342.040  ;  lands  unsold,  11,300,000  acres.    As  there  appeared  a 
great  discrepancy  between  the  sworn  statement  of  the  president  of  the 
company  as  to  net  earnings  given  above,  and  one  made  up  from  the 
figures  given  in  the  printed  report  of  the  officers  of  the  company  to  the 
stockholders,  an  explanation  has  been  called  for  by  the  Auditor.  Cor- 
respondence in  regard  to  this  discrepancy  is  given  in  the  appendix  to 
the  Auditor's  report.    The  foots  that  the  floating  debt  of  this  company 
seems  to  be  increasing  over  what  it  ought  to  be ;  that  for  the  calendar 
year  1877  this  increase  amounted  to  85,310,169.37,  and  that  the  direc- 
tory nevertheless  saw  fit  to  pay  out  over  $4,000,000  in  dividends,  while 
the"  annual  interest  charge  had  increased  over  8300,000,  are  reported  by 
the  Auditor. 

The  Kansas  Pacific  Railway  Company  have  rendered  and  are  render- 
ing reports  in  conformity  with  law.  On  November  3,  1876,  Carlos  S. 
Greeley  and  Henrv  Villard  were  appointed  receivers  of  this  company 
and  operated  the  road  until  removed  by  the  United  States  circuit  court 
in  October,  1878.  The  Auditor  reports  -the  business  of  this  road  as  rap- 
idly improving :  and  the  following  facts  and  figmes  are  gathered  from 
his  report:  Miles  subsidized,  638.34;  miles  operated,  672.06;  number  of 
locomotives,  89 ;  number  of  passenger-cars,  51 ;  baggage,  mail,  and  ex- 
press cars,  '  17 ;  freight  and  other  cars,  1,323;  stock  subscribed, 
$9,992,500;  stock  issued,  $9,689,950;  subsidy  bonds,  $6,303,000; 
funded  debt,  $22,180,600;  floating  debt,  $4,755,010.22,  not  includ- 
ing 81,915,356.94  accrued  interest  on  subsidy  bonds;  total  debt, 
$35,153,967.16;  total  stock  and  debt,  $44,843,917.16;  cost  of  road, 
834.359.540.66/  For  the  year  ending  June  30,  1878,  passenger  earnings 
were  $698,710.45;  freight  earnings.  82.348,388.86;  miscellaneous  earn- 
ings, 8252,938.50;  total  earnings,  83,300,037.81;  operating  expenses, 
$2,125,832.80;  net  earnings,  81,174,205.01;  interest  paid,  $613,316.32; 
lands  unsold,  4,803,933  acres. 

The  Denver  Pacific  Railway  and  Telegraph  Company  and  the  receiv- 
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ers  wlio  have  operated  this  road  since  April  2,  1878,  have  rendered  the 
reports  required  from  them.  This  company  has  suffered  a  considerable 
decrease  in  its  gross  earnings,  in  consequence  of  the  opening  of  the 
Colorado  Central,  a  branch  of  the  Union  Pacific  Eailroad.  The  follow- 
ing facts  are  reported :  Miles  subsidized,  105.89 ;  miles  operated,  105.89 ; 
number  of  locomotives,  6 ;  passenger-cars,  4 ;  baggage,  mail,  and  express 
cars,  4 ;  freight  and  other  cars,  32 ;  stock  subscribed,  $4,000,000 ;  stock 
issued,  $4,000,000^  funded  debt,  $2,350,000;  floating  debt,  $189,382.65  5 
total  debt,  $2,539,382.65 ;  total  stock  and  debt,  $6,539,382.65  ;  cost  of 
road,  $6,495,350.  For  the  year  ending  December  31,  1877,  passenger 
earnings  were  $106,633.32 ;  freight  earnings,  $161,950.38  ;  miscellaneous 
earnings,  $33,262.61 ;  total  earnings,  $244,727.97  ;  operating  expenses, 
$141,093.745  net  earnings,  $103,634.23  5  interest  paid,  $111,167.87; 
lands  unsold,  950,000  acres.  Complete  reports  as  to  operations  and 
affairs  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1878,  were  not  received  in 
time  for  this  report. 

The  Central  Branch  Union  Pacific  Eailroad  Company  has  signified  its 
intention  to  render  reports.  The  following  is  from  unofficial  sources  : 
Miles  subsidized,  100  5  miles  operated,  100  5  number  of  locomotives,  6  5 
passenger-cars,  6  ;  baggage,  mail,  and  express  cars,  3  5  freight  and  other 
cars,  127  5  stock  subscribed,  $1,000,000  5  par  value  of  shares,  $100  5  stock 
issued,  $980,600;  subsidy  bonds,  $1,600,000;  funded  debt,  $1,600,000; 
floating  debt,  including  $1,000,000  accrued  interest  on  subsidy  bonds, 
is  $1,567,800;  total  debt,  $4,767,800;  total  stock  and  debt,  $5,748,400; 
cost  of  road,  $2,548,707.36,  to  which  should  be  added  the  discount  on 
bonds  and  stock  issued.  For  the  year  ending  June  30,  1877,  passenger 
earnings  were  $40,409.87 ;  freight  earnings,  $130,819.27 ;  miscellaneous 
earnings,  $25,815.12 ;  total  earnings,  $197,044.26  ;  operating  expenses, 
$153,206.88;  net  earnings,  $43,837.38;  interest  paid,  $45,344.73;  lands 
unsold,  116,165  acres.  These  figures  differ  somewhat  from  those  given 
in  the  last  annual  report  of  the  department.  Business  operations  for 
year  ending  June  30,  1878,  were  not  reported  in  time  to  be  embodied  in 
the  Auditor's  annual  report. 

The  Sioux  City  and  Pacific  Eailroad  Company  has  fully  and  promptly 
complied  with  every  requirement  of  the  law.  The  statement  as  to  this 
road  shows  :  Number  of  miles  subsidized,  101.77  ;  miles  operated,  106.82; 
number  of  locomotives,  13 ;  passenger-cars,  9 ;  baggage,  mail,  and  ex- 
press cars,  6 ;  freight  and  other  cars,  218 ;  stock  subscribed,  $4,478,500  ; 
par  value  of  shares,  $100;  preferred  stock  issued,  $169,000,  drawing  7  per 
cent,  interest  per  annum,  secured  by  mortgage  on  the  Missouri  Valley 
connection;  other  stock  issued,  $1,899,400;  subsidy  bonds,  $1,628,320; 
funded  debt,  $1,628,000;  floating  debt,  $30,000,  not  including  over 
$900,000  accrued  interest  on  subsidy  bonds;  total  debt,  $4,186,720; 
total  stock  and  debt,  $6,255,120;  cost  of  road,  $5,337,627.41.  For 
June  30,  1878,  passenger  earnings  were  $83,600.83 ;  freight  earnings, 
$197,309.18;  miscellaneous  earnings,  $89,755.35 ;  total  earnings,  $370,- 
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665.36;  operating  expenses,  $330,475.22;  net  earnings,  $40,190.14;  in- 
terest paid,  $111,654.50. 

The  Texas  and  Pacific  Railway  Company  rendered  its  customary  report 
to  the  department  on  October  5, 1878,  which  was  referred  to  the  Auditor. 
This  officer  called  for  explanations  as  to  the  report,  so  as  to  bring  the  in- 
formation therein  contained  within  the  requirements  of  the  act  of  1871, 
and  repeated  his  requests  for  reports  under  the  act  of  June  19,  1878. 
These  explanations,  it  is  understood,  will  be  furnished  by  the  company, 
but  it  has  so  far  declined  to  report  under  the  act  of  June  19,  1878. 
From  the  report  and  other  unofficial  sources  the  following  is  compiled 
for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1878:  Miles  subsidized,  443.80;  miles  oper- 
ated, 443.86;  number  of  locomotives,  49;  passenger-cars,  32;  baggage, 
mail,  and  express  cars,  11;  freight  and  other  cars,  986;  par  value  of 
shares,  $100;  stock  issued,  $7,018,500;  funded  debt,  $18,488,000 ;  float- 
ing debt,  $1,255,113.60;  total  debt,  $19,743,113.60;  total  stock  and  debt, 
$26,761,613.60;  cost  of  road,  $26,540,239.61;  passenger  earnings,  $594,- 
030.84;  freight  earnings,  $1,644,753.03;  miscellaneous  earnings,  $77,- 
787.88;  total  earnings,  $2,316,571.75;  operating  expenses,  $1,448,329.66; 
net  earnings,  $868,242.09;  interest  paid,  $659,461.89;  granted  lands  un- 
sold, 18,000,000  acres. 

The  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  Company  has  referred  the  law  and  the 
requirements  made  under  it  by  the  Auditor  to  its  law  officers  and  has 
not  made  any  report.  The  following  facts  and  figures  have  been  com- 
piled from  unofficial  sources  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1877:  Miles 
subsidized,  711.95;  miles  operated,  711.95;  number  of  locomotives,  43; 
passenger-cars,  69;  baggage,  mail,  and  express  cars,  10;  freight  and 
other  cars,  1,024;  stock  subscribed,  $38,122,000;  par  value  of  shares, 
$100;  stock  issued,  $36,763,900;  funded  debt,  $29,300,000 ;  floating  debt, 
$994,861.03;  total  debt,  $30,294,861.03;  total  stock  and  debt,  $67,058,- 
761.03;  cost  of  road,  $66,495,837.04;  passenger  earnings,  $598,529.49; 
'  freight  earnings,  $654,303.78;  miscellaneous  earnings,  $2,300,171.29; 
total  earnings,  $3,553,004.56;  operating  expenses,  $1,724,174.41;  net 
earnings,  $1,828,830.15;  interest  paid,  $1,817,449.50;  lands  unsold, 
12,061,206  acres. 

The  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  Company  has  made  full  and  acceptable 
reports.  The  following  facts  are  shown  :  For  the  year  ending  June  30, 
1878,  miles  subsidized  estimated  at  2,000 ;  miles  operated,  555 ;  number  of 
locomotives,  48;  passenger-cars,  22;  baggage,  mail,  and  express  cars,  24 ; 
freight  and  other  cars,  1,196 ;  stock  authorized,  $100,000,000 ;  par  value  of 
shares,  $100;  stock  issued,  $68,438,543.11;  floating  debt,  $320,125.50; 
total  stock  and  debt,  $68,758,668.61;  cost  of  road,  $20,872,051.58 ;  pas- 
senger earnings,  $318,745.82;  freight  earnings,  $745,517.28;  miscellane- 
ous earnings,  $80,502.61;  total  earnings,  $1,144,765.71;  operating  ex- 
penses, $608,788.99;  net  earnings,  $535,976.72 ;  lands  unsold,  45,000,000 
acres. 

The  Saint  Louis  and  San  Francisco  Railway  Company  of  Missouri, 
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purchaser  of  the  Missouri  portion  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Railroad, 
and  successor  of  that  company,  has  complied  with  the  law  and  rendered 
reports.  The  following  is  compiled  therefrom  for  the  year  ending 
December  31,  1877 :  Miles  subsidized,  292.50 ;  miles  operated,  363.50 ; 
number  of  locomotives,  28 ;  passen  gerrears,  10  f  baggage,  mail,  and  ex- 
press cars,  8 ;  freight  and  other  cars,  738  ;  par  value  of  shares,  $100  5 
stock  issued,  $21,289,008 ;  funded  debt,  $5,278,982.26  ;  floating  debt, 
$49,612 ;  total  debt,  $5,328,594.26  ;  total  stock  and  debt,  $26,618,202.26; 
cost  of  road,  $26,734,718.15;  passenger  earnings,  $230,242.57;  freight 
earnings,  $1,023,909.89  ;  miscellaneous  earnings,  $69,791.30;  total  earn- 
ings, $1,323,943.76 ;  operating  expenses,  $584,816.91 ;  net  earnings, 
$739,126.85;  interest  paid,  $734,740.91,  annual  interest  payment  being 
$549,340  in  gold  ;  lands  unsold,  915,654  acres. 

The  Burlington  and  Missouri  River  Railroad  Company  in  Nebraska 
at  first  complied  with  the  requirements  of  the  law,  but,  acting  under 
legal  advice,  the  president  of  this  company  referred  further  requests  to 
the  directors  for  a  final  decision. 

The  Oregon  and  California  Railroad  Company  has  complied  with  the 
law  and  rendered  reports  accordingly.  The  following  facts  are  shown 
for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1878 :  Miles  subsidized,  estimated  at  300 ; 
miles  operated,  200;  number  of  locomotives,  14  ;  passenger  cars,  11; 
baggage,  mail,  and  express  cars,  3;  freight  and  other  cars,  227;  par 
value  of  shares,  $100;  stock  issued,  $20,000,000;  funded  debt,  $10,950,000; 
floating  debt,  $800,000;  total  debt,  $11,750,000;  total  stock  and  debt, 
$31,750,000;  cost  of  road,  $5,422,958.32;  passenger  earnings,  $227,524.15; 
freight  earnings,  $402,286.07  ;  miscellaneous  earnings,  $37,381.18 ;  total 
earnings,  $667,191.40;  operating  expenses,  $396,000;  net  earnings, 
$271,191.40;  interest  paid,  $158,775;  lands  unsold,  3,000,000  acres. 

The  Oregon  Central  Railroad  Company  has  rendered  reports  to  the 
Auditor.  For  the  year  ending  June  30,  1878,  the  following  is  reported : 
Miles  subsidized,  47.50 ;  miles  operated,  47.50 ;  locomotives,  4 ;  passen- 
ger cars,  2 ;  baggage,  mail,  and  express  cars,  2 ;  freight  and  other  cars, 
62;  stock  subscribed,  $5,000,000;  par  value  of  shares,  $100;  stock 
issued,  $4,980,050;  funded  debt,  first-mortgage  bonds,  $4,695,000,  issued 
and  delivered  to  trustees  as  security  for  $1,000,000  borrowed  money ; 
floating  debt,  $1,182,507.58,  including  $1,000,000  secured  by  first-mort- 
gage bonds;  total  debt,  $5,877,507.58;  total  stock  and  debt,  $10,857,- 
557.58;  cost  of  road,  $1,201,927.97;  passenger  earnings,  $25,337.05; 
freight  earnings,  $44,532.27 ;  miscellaneous  earnings,  $2,397.07 ;  total 
earnings,  $72,266.39;  operating  expenses  estimated  at  $72,266.39;  inter- 
est paid,  $98,000  ;  lands  unsold,  1,200,000  acres. 

Of  the  railroad  companies  which  have  received  grants  of  land  from 
the  United  States  through  State  or  Territorial  governments,  the  follow- 
ing have  not  rendered  reports  by  reason  of  interruption  of  business 
during  the  past  four  months  in  consequence  of  the  prevalence  of  yellow 
fever  in  the  Southwestern  States,  viz :  The  Memphis  and  Little  Rock 
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Railroad  Company,  the  Vicksburgh,  Slireveport  and  Texas  Railroad 
Company,  the  managers  of  Morgan's  Louisiana  and  Texas  Railroad  and 
Steamship  Company. 

The  following  have  complied  in  a  measure  with  the  requests  of  the 
Auditor,  viz :  The  Hannibal  and  Saint  Joseph  Railroad  Company,  the 
Leavenworth,  Lawrence  and  Galveston  Railroad  Company,  the  Missouri 
River,  Fort  Scott  and  Gulf  Railroad  Company,  the  North  Wisconsin 
Railroad  Company,  the  Winona  and  Saint  Peter  Railroad  Company,  the 
Southern  Minnesota  Railway  Company,  and  the  Saint  Paul  and  Dulnth 
Railroad  Company. 

The  following  railroad  companies  are  preparing  to  comply  with  the 
requests  of  the  Auditor,  viz  :  The  Little  Rock  and  Fort  Smith  Railway 
Company,  the  Memphis  and  Little  Rock  Railroad  Company,  the  Atchi- 
son, Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railroad  Company,  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island 
and  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  and  the  Missouri  Pacific  Railroad  Com- 
pany. 

Four  months  only  having  elapsed  since  the  establishment  of  the 
bureau,  most  of  which  time  has  been  consumed  in  organizing  and  in 
correspondence  with  railroad  companies,  it  became  questionable  whether 
any  report  of  its  operations  could  be  made  at  so  early  a  day,  and  in 
consequence  it  is  necessarily  incomplete. 

The  Auditor's  report  is  accompanied  by  an  appendix,  containing  state- 
ments and  compilations  of  facts  relating  to  the  Pacific  and  land-grant 
railroad  companies,  the  laws  affecting  them,  official  correspondence, 
statements  of  the  affairs  of  the  companies,  their  receipts,  expenditures, 
and  operations,  the  accounts  between  the  United  States  and  the  Pacific 
Railroad  companies,  the  condition  of  the  respective  land-grants,  and 
other  matters  of  general  interest  in  respect  to  railroad  companies. 

It  will  be  seen  from  Appendix  C  of  the  Auditor's  report,  that  about 
196,424,800.68  acres  of  land  have  been  granted  for  railroad  purposes,  of 
which,  to  June  30,  1878,  31,014,496.7  acres  were  patented.  The  acts  of 
Congress  making  these  large  grants  were  passed  with  conditions  in- 
tended, in  a  measure,  to  repay  the  people  for  such  valuable  donations ; 
but,  until  the  passage  of  the  act  creating  the  Bureau  of  the  Auditor  of 
Railroad  Accounts,  the  government  had  no  certain  way  of  ascertaining 
whether  these  conditions  were  complied  with,  nor  was  it  possible  to  know 
what  they  were  worth. 

The  recommendations  of  the  Auditor  in  regard  to  legislation  are 
worthy  of  consideration. 

THE  PRO-KATE  QUESTION. 

The  suit  of  the  Kansas  Pacific  Railway  Company  et  al.  vs.  The  LTnion 
Pacific  Railroad  Company,  instituted  January  21,  1875,  in  the  United 
States  circuit  court  of  the  district  of  Nebraska,  commonly  known  as  "  the 
pro-rate  case,"  has  not  been  determined.  In  view  of  this  fact,  and  the 
fact  that  legislation  bearing  upon  this  question  is  now  pending  in  Con- 
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gress,  and  that  much  complaint  continues  to  be  made  against  the  Union 
Pacific  Railroad  Company  for  non-compliance  with  the  requirements  of 
law  in  this  respect,  it  is  hoped  that  the  whole  subject  will  receive  early 
consideration  by  Congress,  so  that  some  final  settlement  of  these  difficul- 
ties may  be  had. 

THE  GOVERNMENT  DIRECTORS. 

The  report  of  the  government  directors  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad 
Company  has  not  yet  been  received,  but  it  is  understood  that  it  will  be 
shortly  made,  and  will  be  laid  before  Congress  during  the  present 
session. 

PEXSIOXS. 

The  number  of  unsettled  pension  claims  of  all  classes  at  the  beginning 
of  the  year  was  91,444,  of  which  49,369  were  original  Army  invalid 
claims,  5,610  invalid  increase  ;  32,969  original  widows,  dependent  rela- 
tions, and  minors,  907  widows  increase ;  1,053  original  Navy  invalid,  65 
invalid  increase  ;  485  original  widows,  dependent  relations,  and  minors, 
1  widow  increase ;  448  survivors  War  of  1812,  and  537  widows. 

During  the  year  there  were  67,218  new  pension  claims  of  all  classes 
filed,  of  which  18,812  were  original  Army  invalid,  21,915  invalid  increase ; 
6,661  original  widows,  dependent  relations,  and  minors,  516  widows  in- 
crease ;  300  original  Navy  invalid,  182  invalid  increase ;  131  original 
widows,  dependent  relations,  and  minors,  14  widows  increase ;  2,789 
survivors  War  of  1812,  and  15,898  widows.  There  were  filed  in  addition 
291  claims  for  bounty  land  warrants.  Besides  these,  5,095  claims  of  the 
several  classes  which  had  been  rejected  were  reopened  for  further  consid- 
eration. 

Of  the  new  claims,  18,240  were  under  the  act  of  March  9,  1878. 

During  the  year,  43,370  pension  claims  of  the  various  classes  and  394 
claims  for  bounty  land  warrants  were  settled. 

The  whole  number  of  unsettled  pension  claims  at  the  close  of  the  year 
was  120,387. 

As  shown  by  an  actual  count  in  all  the  agencies,  there  were  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  year  226,643  pensioners  on  the  rolls.  At  the  close  of  the 
year  there  were  on  the  rolls  223,998  pensioners,  a  decrease  of  2,645. 

Owing  to  the  large  number  of  1812  claims,  which  will  be  settled  within 
the  year,  it  is  probable  that  there  will  be  a  considerable  increase  in  the 
number  of  pensioners  during  the  current  year. 

The  amount  appropriated  for  pensions  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 
1878,  exclusive  of  surgeons'  fees  and  the  salaries  and  fees  of  the  agents 
for  paying  pensions,  was  $27,850,000,  of  which  $26,530,792.10  were  dis- 
bursed for  pensions,  leaving  unexpended  $1,319,207.90. 

For  a  more  particular  statistical  account  of  the  transactions  of  the 
Pension  Bureau,  reference  is  made  to  the  Commissioner's  annual  report. 

The  special  service  division  of  the  office  investigated  during  the  year 
1,830  cases,  resulting  in  a  total  saving  to  the  government,  by  dropping 
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from  the  rolls  the  names  of  those  not  entitled  to  receive  pensions,  the 
rejection  of  cases  presented  in  proper  form  but  found  to  be  without  on  i  it. 
the  reduction  of  pensions  already  granted,  and  the  refunding  of  money 
improperly  collected  by  pensioners,  with  one  years  pension  added  in 
each  case,  of  $402,096.95. 

The  total  cost  of  the  investigations  to  the  fund  appropriated  for  the 
expenses  of  the  special  service  was  $38,2:33.80 

In  referring  to  this  special  work  of  his  office  the  Commissioner  says: 

Considering  the  extraordinary  opportunities  for  the  successful  prosecution  of  fraud- 
ulent or  unmeritorious  claims  which  exist  under  the  present  system  of  adjudication, 
in  connection  with  the  fact  that  the  Commissioner  of  Pensions  lias  no  authority  to  go 
out  and  hunt  for  fraud,  but  is  limited  by  the  statute  to  the  investigation  of  such  cases 
only  as  suspicion  attaches  to  in  the  usual  routine  of  the  office,  the  investigations  of 
the  last  year,  as  well  as  those  of  the  preceding  year,  furnish  a  very  suggestive  lesson. 
I  am  convinced  that  a  great  number  of  persons  have  been  pensioned  who  had  no  just 
ritle,  and  that  the  number  of  that  class  is  being  constantly  increased  in  the  settle- 
ments which  are  now  going  on,  and  this  must  continue  to  he  the  case  until  some  meas- 
ure shall  he  adopted  by  which  the  truth  of  the  parol  testimony  which  is  offered  can  he 
tested.    Xo  such  test  is  possible  under  the  present  system. 

The  annual  expenditure  of  so  large  an  amount  of  public  money  should 
certainly  have  thrown  about  it  all  the  safeguards  that  are  attainable  by 
improved  methods  of  settlement  and  payment.  The  greatest  care  should 
be  taken  to  establish  beyond  doubt  the  right  of  a  claimant  to  pension 
money;  for,  once  allowed,  it  becomes  through  a  long  series  of  years  an 
annual  tax  upon  the  government. 

The  results  of  investigation  into  a  limited  number  of  claims  which 
have  attracted  suspicion  appear  to  justify  the  conclusion  arrived  at  by 
the  Commissioner,  that  the  present  system  of  examining  the  evidence  on 
which  pension  is  allowed  is  defective  and  ought  to  be  corrected. 

In  two  previous  annual  reports  the  Commissioner  recommended  the 
substitution  of  a  corps  of  efficient  surgeons,  to  be  assigned  by  districts 
throughout  the  country  and  assisted  by  competent  clerks,  for  the  present 
unwieldy  and  unreliable  system  of  medical  examination,  which  requires 
the  services  of  over  1,500  examining  surgeons. 

By  the  system  proposed,  the  claimants  and  their  witnesses  would  be 
brought  face  to  face  with  the  officers  of  the  government,  a  more  accurate 
knowledge  would  be  received  by  the  facts  set  forth,  and  more  reliable 
data  than  can  be  now  obtained  would  be  secured  for  the  settlement  of 
claims.  In  his  present  report  he  states  that  another  year's  observation 
and  experience  have  only  tended  to  confirm  his  previous  opinion  that 
the  change  of  system  proposed  is  necessary  and  that  it  is  both  feasible 
and  economical. 

The  magnitude  of  the  interests  involved  commends  this  proposed 
system  to  the  considerate  attention  of  Congress.  If  on  examination  it 
is  found  to  be  an  improvement  on  the  present  one,  no  time  should  be 
lost  in  securing  the  legislation  necessary  to  the  change. 

The  consolidation  of  pension  agencies,  which  went  into  effect  July  1, 
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1877,  lias  proved  satisfactory.  Pensions  are  now  paid  at  18  agencies 
with  equal  promptness  and  less  inconvenience  than  when  the  number 
was  58.  A  more  uniform  system  of  payment  has  been  secured,  at  a 
reduction  on  salary  account  alone  of  $142,000. 

The  Commissioner  reports  an  increased  efficiency  in  the  clerical  force 
of  his  bureau,  and  attributes  it  to  the  comparatively  few  changes  in  the 
personnel  of  the  office.  Merit  has  been  regarded  as  the  basis  of  retention 
and  promotion,  and  this  has  tended  to  dispel  the  feeling  of  uncertainty 
and  insecurity  in  relation  to  the  tenure  of  office. 

The  Commissioner  makes  the  following  recommendations  : 

1.  The  amendment  of  section  4702  Revised  Statutes,  by  adding  a 
proviso,  that  when  a  widow  remarries  the  children  entitled  to  pension 
should  be  paid  from  the  date  of  last  payment  to  their  mother. 

Under  the  law  as  it  now  stands  the  children  are  entitled  from  the  date 
of  remarriage,  so  that  through  concealment  of  the  fact  subsequent  pay- 
ments may  be  made,  which,  although  used  for  the  support  of  the  chil- 
dren, cannot  be  deducted  from  the  amount  found  due  them  under  the 
present  law. 

2.  Repeal  of  section  4717  Revised  Statutes,  which  bars  the  admission 
of  claims  not  prosecuted  to  successful  issue  within  five  years  from  the 
date  of  filiug,  without  record  evidence  from  the  War  or  Navy  Depart- 
ment of  the  injury  or  disease  which  resulted  in  the  disability  or  death  of 
the  person  on  whose  account  the  claim  is  made. 

It  is  claimed  that  this  section  works  great  hardship  to  many  claim- 
ants, in  whose  cases  the  records  are  alleged  to  be  incomplete  or  not  in 
accordance  with  the  facts. 

3.  The  amendment  of  section  4698J  Revised  Statutes,  which  pre- 
scribes that  no  increase  of  an  invalid  pension,  except  in  cases  of  "spe- 
cific disabilities,7'  shall  commence  prior  to  the  date  of  the  medical  exam- 
ination upon  which  the  claim  is  adjusted. 

The  application  of  this  is  attended  by  considerable  confusion  and  often 
by  injustice.  It  prevents  an  increase,  in  many  cases  covering  a  period 
wherein  the  disability  was  clearly  in  excess  of  the  pension  jmid,  or  a  low 
rate  was  allowed  on  the  mistaken  opinion  of  an  examining  surgeon  or  a 
misapprehension  of  the  case  by  the  Commissioner.  The  statute  should 
be  so  amended  as  to  extend  to  this  class  of  claims  the  exception  made 
in  specific  disability  cases. 

As  the  amendments  commend  themselves  on  the  grounds  of  neces- 
sity and  justice,  I  earnestly  recommend  them  to  the  favorable  consid- 
eration of  Congress. 

PATENTS. 

The  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Patents  shows  a  gratifying  increase 
of  the  business  of  the  office  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1878. 

The  number  of  original  applications  received  for  patents  was  19,657 ; 
for  design  patents,  722 ;  for  reissue  of  patents,  627  5  for  registration  of 
trade-marks,  1,536 ;  for  registration  of  labels,  727 ;  caveats  filed,  2,737. 
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Patents  granted,  including  reissues  and  designs,  14,100  ;  trade-marks 
registered,  1,505;  labels  registered,  492;  forfeited  for  non-payment  of 
final  fee  after  allowance,  008. 

The  total  receipts  from  all  sources  $731,887.98,  an  increase  over  last 
year  of  $19,923.25.  Total  expenditures,  including  $50,000  for  repair  of 
models,  $665,900.02;  leaving  an  excess  of  receipts  over  expenditures  of 
$68,981.96. 

The  treaty  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  for  the  recip- 
rocal protection  of  the  marks  of  manufacture  and  trade  in  the  two  conn- 
tries,  proclaimed  by  the  President  July  17,  1878,  has  already  produced 
good  results,  mutually  advantageous*  to  the  citizens  of  both  nations. 

During  the  year  duplicate  copies  of  all  British  patents  have  been  re- 
ceived. The  contribution  is  a  valuable  one,  especially  to  the  examining 
corps  of  the  office. 

The  Commissioner  reports  the  restoration  of  18,563  models  damaged 
by  the  fire  of  September,  1877.  A  careful  record  has  been  kept  of  the 
repaired  models,  showiug  the  condition  of  each  when  taken  up  for  repair. 

The  work  has  been  skillfully  done  and  reflects  credit  on  those  em- 
ployed. 

The  necessity  of  additional  room  is  daily  growing  more  apparent.  The 
various  divisions  are  suffering  from  this  cause,  some  of  them  lacking  the 
proper  space  for  the  desk-room  needed  for  the  transaction  of  business. 
The  continued  accumulation  of  applications,  works  of  reference,  copies 
of  drawings  and  specifications,  models,  &c,  will  in  the  near  future  crowd 
the  working  force  out  of  the  building,  unless  relief  is  found  by  provid- 
ing the  additional  room  needed. 

Previous  recommendations  are  renewed  by  the  Commissioner  for 
liberal  appropriations  for  the  purchase  of  books  of  reference  for  the 
library  and  for  the  preparation  of  complete  digests  of  United  States 
patents.  As  the  office  yields  a  handsome  revenue  over  and  above  all 
its  expenditures,  it  would  appear  but  simple  justice  to  the  inventors 
who  contribute  to  this  revenue  that  a  portion  of  the  surplus  should  be 
yearly  appropriated  for  the  improvement  of  its  scientific  library  and  for 
the  preparation  of  such  digests  of  patents  as  will  facilitate  the  work  of 
examination  and  make  its  results  more  accurate  and  valuable. 

EDUCATION. 

The  Commissioner  of  Education  reports  increased  attention  to  the 
collection  of  statistics  and  increased  use  by  the  public  of  the  facts  thus 
collected.  He  states  that  the  small  force  of  his  office  has  been  unequal 
to  the  performance  of  its  regular  current  business,  and  that  he  has  been 
compelled  to  delay  special  reports  or  set  them  aside  for  the  time. 

A  special  report  is  being  prepared  on  Indian  education  from  the  six- 
teenth century  to  the  present  time. 

The  amount  of  lands  and  money  hitherto  granted  by  the  general  gov- 
erment  to  the  several  States  for  the  benefit  of  education,  and  the  amount 
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realized  by  each  State  from  its  educational  land  grants,  have  formed  the 
subject  of  another  report  now  in  hand. 

The  preparation  of  the  report  on  industrial  and  high  art  education  in 
the  United  States,  including  the  subject  of  drawing  in  the  public  schools, 
the  history  and  present  condition  of  all  public  art  educational  institutions 
in  the  United  States,  as  well  as  of  all  public  art  collections,  is  substan- 
tially ready  for  the  press. 

The  Commissioner  alludes  to  the  interruption  of  work  caused  by  the 
recent  removal  of  his  office  to  new  quarters,  but  observes  that  the  rooms 
now  assigned,  though  inadequate,  afford  some  additional  advantages, 
especially  as  they  allow  him  to  bring  the  collection  illustrating  the  con- 
dition, progress,  methods,  and  appliances  of  education  belonging  to  his 
office  into  close  proximity  to  its  library.  The  benefits  to  accrue  from  a 
national  collection  illustrating  the  improvements  in  these  appliances  can 
hardly  be  overestimated.  The  valuable  library  has  now  more  commo- 
dious quarters.  Since  its  removal,  the  books,  numbering  10,000  volumes, 
and  nearly  the  entire  collection  of  pamphlets,  numbering  25,000  (with 
10,000  duplicates),  have  been  re-examined,  classified  and  arranged,  and 
rendered  convenient  for  use. 

During  the  year  the  office  has  issued  Circular  of  Information  No  1, 
1878,  a  pamphlet  of  thirty-six  pages,  relating  to  the  training  of  teachers 
in  Germany ;  Circular  ~No.  2,  1878,  relating  to  education  in  London,  is 
now  in  press.  The  special  articles  which  appeared  in  the  education  re- 
port for  1876  has  been  reprinted,  in  order  to  supply  many  requests  for 
them. 

The  office  has  sent  about  20,000  communications  and  15,000  packages 
of  documents ;  it  has  received  about  24,000  communications  and  6,000 
packages  of  documents. 

The  tendency  to  modify  instruction  so  as  to  connect  with  it  industrial 
training  has  increased,  and  several  special  schools  for  this  purpose  have 
been  established.  The  colleges  of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts 
have  supplied  successfully  many  wants  of  this  kind. 

The  pecuniary  embarrassment  of  the  country  has  continued  to  reduce 
the  amount  of  money  expended  for  school  purposes.  Seduced  salaries 
in  some  places  have,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Commissioner,  had  the  effect 
of  increasing  the  number  of  incompetent  teachers,  and  in  many  commu- 
nities the  total  lack  of  funds  has  caused  the  schools  to  be  closed. 

The  friends  of  educational  progress  both  in  France  and  this  country 
looked  forward  with  interest  to  the  International  Exposition  at  Paris ; 
and  particularly  so,  because  education  was  made  so  prominent  a  part  of 
the  scheme.  Dr.  John  D.  Philbrick,  of  Boston,  was  requested  to  take 
charge  of  the  educational  section  of  the  American  exhibit,  and  the  Bu- 
reau of  Education  afforded  him  all  the  assistance  it  could.  The  result 
of  the  exposition  has  been  very  gratifying.  Although  the  section  of 
education  occupied  a  space  of  only  550  square  feet,  the  number  of  pre- 
miums awarded  to  the  exhibitors  was  121 — about  one-sixth  of  the  whole 
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number  awarded  to  exhibitors  of  the  United  States;  and  of  these,  27 
were  gold  medals,  three  of  which  were  awarded  to  the  Bureau  of  Edu- 
cation. The  Commissioner  reports  that  the  Government  of  France  Las 
established  in  the  ministry  of  public  instruction  a  bureau  similar  in  its 
objects  to  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education,  and  that  the  federal 
government  of  Switzerland  proposes  to  do  the  same. 

The  pleasant  intercourse  of  the  office  with  foreign  educators  continues. 
Many  important  letters  have  been  received  and  answered.  Forty-five 
foreign  periodicals  are  examined  regularly,  and  important  works  and 
reports  on  education  in  all  the  languages  of  Western  Europe  are  pro- 
cured as  soon  as  possible,  are  carefully  read,  and  the  most  valuable  parts 
are  translated  or  summarized. 

Officers  in  charge  of  school  systems  and  schools  in  the  regions  lately 
afflicted  by  the  yellow  fever  report  that  it  has  been  impossible  to  give 
instruction  up  to  the  present  time  ;  that  the  orphan  asylums  are  over- 
crowded, and  that  there  are  many  destitute  children  left  parentless  by 
the  fever,  for  whom  no  provision  has  been  made  as  yet.  Correspondence 
has  been  had  through  the  office  with  a  view  to  a  partial  relief  by  their 
reception  into  institutions  for  destitute  children  in  other  parts  of  the 
country  which  may  be  so  situated  as  to  be  able  to  receive  them. 

The  Commissioner  urgently  renews  his  recommendation  that  appropria- 
tions be  made  sufficient  to  do  the  work  of  the  office  with  reasonable 
facility,  and  that  Congress  devise  some  plan  for  the  aid  of  education 
throughout  the  country. 

CENSUS. 

The  near  approach  of  the  tenth  census  renders  it  important  that  the 
question  of  a  new  census  law  should  be  considered  by  Congress  at  its  next 
session.  If  the  additional  legislation  which  seems  to  be  required  to 
secure  statistical  results  commensurate  with  the  expense  of  enumeration 
be  put  over  to  the  first  regular  session  of  the  Forty-sixth  Congress,  it  must 
suffer  from  inadequate  consideration  and  hasty  action,  while  the  post- 
ponement of  the  initial  preparations  to  so  late  a  date  will  inevitably  en- 
hance the  cost  of  the  census  and  impair  the  value  of  the  returns. 

A  work  of  such  extent  and  complexity,  the  administrative  machinery 
of  which  has  to  be  built  up  for  the  occasion  wholly  from  the  ground,, 
whose  agents,  or  the  greater  part  of  them,  can,  from  the  nature  of 
the  case,  have  had  no  experience  of  such  duties,  should  be  care- 
fully planned  5  every  arrangement  should  be  made  considerately  ;  every 
appointment  should  be  thoroughly  canvassed;  every  spot  where  ex- 
ceptional liability  to  failure  or  error  exists  should  be  known  and  covered 
by  special  provisions;  and  the  central  statistical  office  should  stand 
organized  and  ready  to  take  up  the  returns  as  fast  as  they  come  in, 
to  sift  and  sort  them  with  intelligence  and  without  delay,  and  to  di- 
gest, compile,  and  publish  them  in  the  briefest  time  compatible  with 
accuracy.    All  this  can  be  fully  and  satisfactorily  done  only  in  case 
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ample  time  is  allowed,  after  the  passage  of  the  act,  before  the  commence- 
ment of  the  enumeration.  If  the  department  is  to  remain  uncertain 
whether  the  census  is  to  he  taken  under  the  act  of  1850  or  under  a  new 
law  till  the  February  of  the  census  year — as  was  the  case  in  1870 — the 
work  must  suffer  both  through  enhanced  cost  and  through  impaired 
value. 

As  to  the  considerations  which  seem  to  demand  new  legislation,  in 
the  interest  alike  of  economy  and  of  the  improvement  of  the  statistical 
results,  I  respectfully  refer  to  the  report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Census, 
which  is  annexed  hereto. 

The  law  of  May  23,  1850,  was  passed  in  the  very  infancy  of  statistical 
science.  In  the  period  that  has  intervened  the  demands  of  Congress  and 
the  country  for  statistical  information  have  greatly  increased,  and  new 
.schedules  and  new  inquiries  are  needed  to  satisfy  those  demands. 

Better  methods  of  enumeration  have  become  known,  through  our  own 
experience  at  three  censuses  taken  under  the  act  of  1850,  and  through 
the  experiences  of  other  nations  in  conducting  similar  services.  Even 
the  conditions  of  the  country  have  greatly  changed.  While  our  popu- 
lation was  more  easily  classified  in  1850,  it  now  contains  elements  which 
vastly  increase  the  labor  of  enumeration  and  multiply  the  liabilities  to 
error.  Large  numbers  of  immigrants  have  been  added  to  our  popu- 
lation on  the  one  hand,  and  five  millions  of  freedmen,  who  were  formerly 
reported  at  the  census  promptly  and  intelligently  by  their  masters,  are 
now  left  to  speak  for  themselves  under  the  gravest  disadvantages.  The 
v  ery  conditions  of  life  among  our  people  have  undergone  great  changes. 
The  interior  movements  of  population  have  become  more  rapid  and 
extensive,  and  half  a  million  of  square  miles  are  now  settled  more  or  less 
densely,  which  in  1850  were  unsurveyed,  or  even  unexplored. 

As  the  census  of  a  great  nation  is  a  very  practical  work,  into  which 
theory  and  preconceived  notions  should  enter  as  little  as  possible,  it 
would  seem  that  such  great  changes  of  condition,  as  well  as  the  advances 
made  meanwhile  in  the  science  of  legislation  and  in  the  art  of  govern- 
ment, justify  and  require  a  new  census  law. 

The  duties  of  the  Census  Office,  such  as  the  correspondence  supply- 
ing information  asked  for,  and  care  of  records  and  documents,  have  been 
satisfactorily  performed  during  the  year  by  the  clerk  in  charge.  ^To  settle- 
ments have  been  made  of  the  unpaid  claims  of  the  assistant  marshals  at 
the  eighth  and  ninth  censuses  owing  to  the  failure  of  Congress  to  provide 
for  their  payment. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  such  provision  will  be  made  at  the  coming  ses- 
sion, in  accordance  with  the  recommendation  of  the  department. 

GEOLOGICAL  AXD  GEOGRAPHICAL  SURVEY. 

During  the  past  season  the  work  of  the  United  States  Geological  and 
Geographical  Survey,  under  the  direction  of  Prof.  F.  V.  Hayden,  was  con- 
tinued northward  into  portions  of  Wyoming  and  Montana  Territories. 
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The  usual  appropriation  for  the  survey  was  not  passed  by  Congress  until 
July,  rendering  the  field  season  very  short,  yet  the  results  were  of  con- 
siderable magnitude  and  of  much  importance. 

The  survey  proper  was  divided  into  four  parties,  one  of  which  was  de- 
voted to  the  extension  of  the  primary  triangulation  to  the  northward, 
two  were  engaged  in  topographic  and  geologic  work,  and  the  fourth  per- 
formed photographic  and  special  geologic  duty.  All  the  parties  left  the 
Union  Pacific  Railroad  from  Point  of  Bocks  and  Green  River  Sta- 
tions about  July  25,  and  proceeded  northward  toward  the  Yellowstone 
National  Park.  To  the  second  division  was  assigned  the  duty  of  mak- 
ing an  exhaustive  survey  of  the  park  and  its  surroundings,  and  to  the 
third  the  exploration  of  the  Wind  River  Range  and  the  Snake  River 
country.  The  primary  triangulation  was  extended  over  about  twelve 
thousand  square  miles.  Eight  primary  stations  were  occupied,  among 
them  Wind  River,  Fremont's  and  Grand  Teton  Peaks,  which  are  among 
the  most  difficult  and  hazardous  of  ascent  on  the  continent.  This  divis- 
ion would  have  performed  double  this  amount  of  work  had  a  band  of 
hostile  Indians  not  robbed  it  of  its  entire  outfit  about  the  middle  of  the 

season.  •  .  , 

The  second  division  made  a  very  detailed  survey  of  the  National 
Park  securing  the  materials  for  the  preparation  of  a  topographical  and 
geological  map  on  a  scale  of  one  mile  to  one  inch.  The  geologist  not 
only  studied  the  geology  minutely,  but  also  sketched  every  square  mile 
of  the  area.  An  unusually  interesting  and  valuable  collection  of  vol- 
canic rocks  and  hot-spring  specimens  was  obtained.  The  entire  collec- 
tions of  the  survey,  which  are  of  a  varied  character,  will  amount  to 
about  three  tons  weight.  „  _  _.  -, 

The  third  division  explored  with  equal  care  the  Wind  River  ana 
Teton  Ranges  of  mountains,  a  region  of  which  comparatively  Uttle  was 
previously  known.  The  peak  named  by  the  survey  Fremont's  Peak 
was  found  to  be  over  14,000  feet  in  height  above  the  sea,  with  no  trace 
that  any  human  being  had  ever  previously  reached  its  summit.  Three 
complete  glaciers  were  discovered  on  the  east  side  of  the  Wind  River 
Mountains,  the  first  ever  known  to  exist  east  of  the  Pacific  coast.  The 
old  glaciated  rocks  and  morainal  deposits  were  found  on  a  remarkably 
grand  scale  in  both  the  Wind  River  and  Teton  Ranges. 

The  object  of  again  surveying  the  Yellowstone  Park  was  to  bring  it 
under  the  system  of  triangulation  which  had  been  employed  with  so 
much  success  in  Colorado  and  to  make  the  entire  work  uniform.  All  the 
old  hot-spring  basins  were  resurveyed  in  great  detail,  and  several  new 
ones  were  discovered  and  mapped.  Soundings  and  temperatures  of 
several  thousand  hot  springs  were  taken.  The  history  and  habits  of 
the  geysers  were  carefully  studied.  . 

The  photographer  of  the  survey  obtained  over  fifty  fine  views  of  tne 
bowls  and  other  curious  ornamental  details  of  the  Hot  Springs. 

The  results  of  the  season's  labors,  though  a  short  one,  have  been  on 
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the  whole  very  satisfactory.  About  12,000  square  miles  of  very  difficult 
country  were  surveyed,  much  of  it  in  minute  detail,  and  a  mass  of  obser 
vation  secured  for  the  twelfth  annual  report,  which  will  make  it  of  more 
general  interest  and  value  than  any  of  the  preceding. 

The  district  assigned  to  this  survey  by  this  department  for  the  next 
Atlas  comprises  all  the  area  of  the  Territories  of  the  United  States  north 
of  latitude  41°  45',  east  of  meridian  117°  and  west  of  meridian  94°.  It 
is  estimated  that  the  mapping  of  this  area  will  occupy  five  years  more, 
and  when  this  is  completed,  the  survey  will  have  mapped  over  one- 
fourth  the  territory  of  the  United  States  west  of  the  one  hundredth 
meridian. 

GEOGRAPHICAL  AND  GEOLOGICAL  SURVEY  OF  THE  ROCKY 
MOUNTAIN  REGION. 

Major  Powell  reports  that  early  in  July  the  parties  of  this  survey  again 
took  the  field.  A  new  base-line  has  been  measured  at  Kanab,  in  South- 
ern Utah,  on  ground  better  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  the  trigono- 
metric operations  than  the  one  formerly  established  in  that  vicinity.  This 
line  has  been  connected  with  the  one  previously  measured  at  Gunnison 
by  a  complete  chain  of  triangles  having  artificial  points.  Thus  a  geodetic 
basis  has  been  given  to  the  whole  geographic  work  south  of  the  40th  par- 
allel sufficiently  refined  for  all  the  purposes  for  which  the  survey  is  made. 

The  topographic  and  geologic  work  has  been  prosecuted  south  and 
east  of  the  Colorado  River.  District  106  has  been  completed  and  much 
work  done  in  district  105.  The  topographic  methods  employed  were  es- 
sentially the  same  as  those  of  the  previous  season,  that  is,  the  plane-table 
and  orograph  were  used  in  conjunction,  the  results  of  each  being  comple- 
mentary to  the  other. 

The  hypsometric  work  rests  on  the  base  at  Kanab,  which  had  been  pre- 
viously established  by  long  series  of  barometric  observations. 

The  region  surveyed  embraces  the  elevated  plateaus  south  of  the 
Grand  Canon  of  the  Colorado,  and  the  plateaus  and  desert  valleys 
stretching  to  the  eastward.  Very  little  irrigable  land  has  been  found,  less 
than  one-fourth  of  one  per  cent.,  as  the  tributaries  of  the  Colorado  are  all 
very  small  and  the  great  river  itself  runs  at  a  profound  depth  below  the 
general  surface  of  the  country,  so  that  it  cannot  be  used.  Extensive 
and  valuable  grazing  lands  are  included  in  the  survey  and  some  valua- 
ble forests  of  pine,  spruce,  and  fir,  the  extent  and  characteristics  of 
which  have  been  carefully  determined. 

As  the  work  has  progressed  from  year  to  year  it  has  been  found  that 
important  economic  questions  relating  to  the  future  industries  of  the  far 
West  demanded  more  thorough  investigation.  The  mineral  resources, 
the  extent,  and  practicability  of  the  irrigable  lands,  pasturage  lands, 
and  timber  lands  have  been  regarded  as  questions  of  prime  importance, 
and  the  researches  of  the  survey  have  been  more  and  more  directed  to 
their  solution. 
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For  accurate  knowledge  and  clearly  defined  statements  relating'  thereto, 
it  was  found  that  the  geographic  work  must  be  improved,  and  this  has 
been  done  by  using  instruments  of  greater  precision  and  methods  of 
greater  refinement. 

The  geology  of  the  country  has  proved  to  be  of  much  interest.  The 
great  faults  north  of  the  Colorado  have  been  traced  southward,  and  ex- 
tensive volcanic  formations  in  that  region  have  been  studied. 

A  relief  map  and  a  stereogram  of  the  high  plateaus  of  Utah  have  been 
constructed  for  the  purpose  of  a  more  thorough  discussion  and  illustra- 
tion of  the  geologic  structure  of  the  district.  By  these,  three  important 
purposes  are  served.  The  great  accumulation  of  facts  derived  from  the 
elaborate  system  of  mensuration  used  in  the  geographic  work  are  made 
available  for  the  determination  of  geologic  structure,  the  exaggeration 
and  distortion  which  too  often  characterize  the  results  of  research  in  this 
department  of  investigation  are  avoided ;  and  the  stereogram  affords  a 
method  of  graphically  presenting  a  multiplicity  of  facts  and  details  that 
in  the  texts  but  serve  to  obscure  the  more  salient  features.  Both  of  these 
methods  have  been  previously  employed  in  the  work  with  satisfactory 
results. 

Ethnologic  researches  have  been  continued  among  the  Utes,  Shoshonis, 
G-osiats,  Poncas,  Omahas,  Iowas,  Dakotas,  and  many  other  tribes,  and 
much  material  has  been  collected  relating  to  their  languages,  social  and 
governmental  institutions,  mythology,  customs,  habits,  &c. 

During  the  year  the  office  has  been  engaged  in  the  construction  of  a 
map  of  the  United  States,  intended  to  represent  the  distribution  of  the 
various  tribes  of  Indians  when  they  were  first  discovered  by  Europeans. 
This  map  is  near  completion  and  will  accompany  a  report  on  the  classifi- 
cation of  the  Xorth  American  Indians,  by  linguistic  affinities,  now  in 
course  of  preparation.  Much  progress  has  been  made  in  the  preparation 
of  a  bibliography  of  Xorth  American  linguistics,  which  will  constitute 
an  appendix  to  the  same  report. 

During  the  past  year  the  ofiice  work  has  been  vigorously  prosecuted, 
and  charts,  on  a  scale  of  four  miles  to  the  inch,  delineating  the  geography 
of  the  entire  region  previously  embraced  in  the  survey  have  been  com- 
pleted. The  engraving  of  these  charts  is  rapidly  progressing.  The 
drainage  and  contour  lines  are  finished  and  the  rock  and  hill  work  is 
now  in  progress.  This  engraving  has  been  done  on  copper  plates  in  or- 
der that  the  maps  might  be  put  in  permanent  form  for  the  use  of  the 
government  in  time  to  come,  as  well  as  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  the 
reports  of  the  survey  itself.  Thus  the  results  of  the  work  will  have  en 
during  value. 

During  the  year  the  following  reports  have  been  prepared :  Eeport  on 
the  arid  lands  of  the  United  States,  1°,  printed ;  report  on  the  high 
plateaus  of  Utah,  4°;  report  on  the  geology  of  the  Black  Hills,  4°;  re- 
port on  the  Indians  of  Oregon  and  Washington  Territory,  4°. 

Much  has  been  done  toward  the  preparation  of  subsequent  reports  on 
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geology  and  ethnology.  Thus  it  will  appear  that  valuable  contributions 
have  been  made  to  geography,  geology,  and  ethnology.  In  botany  and 
zoology  no  work  has  been  done. 

ENTOMOLOGICAL  COMMISSION. 

The  United  States  Entomological  Commission,  attached  to  the  United 
States  Geological  and  Geographical  Survey  of  the  Territories,  has  issued 
its  first  report  on  the  Eocky  Mountain  locust,  or  destructive  grasshop- 
per of  the  West,  a  volume  of  some  700  pages,  fully  illustrated  with  maps, 
plates,  and  wood-cuts. 

The  favorable  predictions  made  by  the  commission  last  winter  had  an 
encouraging  effect,  and  stimulated  the  immigration  to  the  country  of 
late  years  ravaged  by  locusts.  The  statement  which  a  full  survey  of  the 
field  enabled  the  commission  to  make  in  advance,  viz,  that  there  would 
be  no  serious  injury  in  1878,  has  been  fully  verified.  The  commissioners 
have  continued  their  labors  during  the  past  summer,  confining  their  at- 
tention to  that  northwestern  portion  of  the  country  which  they  have 
designated  as  the  Permanent  Eegion,  the  object  being  to  gather  further 
knowledge  of  that  region,  with  a  view  of  preventing  the  ravages  of  the 
Eocky  Mountain  locust  therein  and  its  migration  therefrom. 

The  problem  of  destroying  the  young  insects  as  they  hatch  out  in  the 
more  fertile  country  in  the  Southeast  is  virtually  solved  in  the  report 
which  the  commission  has  already  issued,  and  the  task  which  they  now 
undertake  is  to  endeavor  to  prevent  the  migration  of  the  winged  insects 
from  the  Permanent  Eegion  into  the  more  thickly  settled  country. 

An  appropriation  of  $25,000  was  asked  of  the  last  Congress  for  the 
completion  of  the  work  mapped  out,  and  $10,000  were  appropriated,  and 
this  only  toward  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year.  The  commissioners  ask  for 
the  additional  sum  of  $15,000,  in  order  that  they  may  be  able  to  con- 
tinue their  investigation  until  the  practical  work  is  accomplished.  It 
was  too  late  in  the  season  when  the  last  appropriation  was  obtained  to 
permit  the  completion  of  the  work  this  year,  but  with  such  means  as  they 
have  husbanded  added  to  the  additional  appropriation  asked  for,  and 
with  promised  assistance  by  the  Dominion  authorities,  they  will  be  en- 
abled, by  getting  into  the  field  early  the  coming  spring,  to  complete  fully 
the  work  assigned  to  them. 

HOT  SPEINGS  COMMISSION. 

It  is  greatly  regretted  that  the  act  for  the  continuation  of  the  Hot 
Springs  Commission  which  passed  both  Houses  at  the  last  session  of  Con- 
gress failed  to  receive  the  President's  signature  because  of  an  omis- 
sion in  engrossing  the  bill.  The  portion  of  the  bill  incorporated  in  the 
engrossed  copy  is  practically  inoperative,  being  strangely  mixed  with  a 
provision  directing  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  to  report  to  Con- 
gress the  most  practicable  plan  for  surveying  and  mapping  the  Territories 
of  the  United  States,  and  also  the  most  suitable  plan  for  the  publication 
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and  distribution  of  the  reports,  maps,  and  documents,  and  other  results 
of  said  surveys.  As  a  complete  suspension  of  the  work  already  done  by 
the  commission  would  have  been  followed  by  serious  embarrassment  of 
the  interests  of  a  large  population  as  well  as  those  of  the  government, 
Irecpiested — by  direction  of  the  President  under  date  of  June  25,  1878 — 
the  late  commissioners  to  take  charge  of  the  records  of  the  proceedings 
had  before  them  while  acting  as  a  commission,  and  to  perform  such  work 
as  would  facilitate  the  early  adjudication  of  the  claims,  expressing  the 
hope  that  Congress  at  its  next  session  would  adopt  such  legislation  as 
aiight  be  needed  to  confirm  the  acts  done,  and  provide  for  a  due  compen- 
sation for  their  services.  The  late  commissioners  complied  with  the  re- 
quest, had  the  records  of  the  commission  and  all  the  testimony  and  other 
papers  brought  to  Washington,  and.  as  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  their 
report,  have  rendered  valuable  service  which  will  greatly  facilitate  the 
final  adjudication  of  the  cases,  when  empowered  by  the  law  to  act.  Ste- 
nographic notes  not  before  written  out.  amounting  to  about  3,000  pages 
of  foolscap,  have  been  transcribed  and  properly  briefed  and  filed.  Care- 
fid  consideration  and  much  study  have  been  given  to  the  subjects  of 
laying  out.  widening,  and  straightening  streets,  and  such  other  duties 
have  been  performed  as  could  be.  properly,  under  the  letter  of  instrue. 
tions.  They  have  devoted  their  time  and  money  to  the  service  of  the 
government,  and  although  no  legal  obligation  has  been  incurred  to  repay 
them.  yet.  under  the  circumstances.  I  feel  warranted  in  earnestly  recom- 
mending that  the  expenses  incurred  by  them  while  acting,  and  pay,  at 
the  rate  formerly  given,  be  allowed  them  for  the  time  they  have  served. 

The  Hot  Springs  Eeservation  contains  about  2.505  acres.  The  Hot 
Springs  Mountain,  containing  about  265  acres,  from  whence  the  supply 
of  water  is  received,  has  been  set  apart  as  a  permanent  reservation,  to 
be  owned  and  held  by  the  United  States :  this  will  leave  about  2,300 
acres  to  be  disposed  of  under  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  March  3.  1877. 

Before  the  expiration  of  their  term  of  office,  the  commissioners  had 
closed  the  work  of  taking  testimony  from  the  claimants  in  interest. 
More  than  six  months  were  occupied  in  this:  2.750  witnesses  were  ex- 
amined in  897  cases.  The  oral  testimony  and  documentary  evidence  are 
reported  to  be  eqnal  to  25.000  pages  of  legal  cap.  Accurate  surveys  have 
been  made  of  the  entire  tract :  boundaries  have  been  re-established,  and 
permanent  monuments  erected  on  the  exterior  and  section  lines  and 
corners.  Monuments  have  also  been  set  at  each  angle  of  the  permanent 
reservation.  Claims  of  individuals  have  been  surveyed  and  platted  on 
sixteen  large  maps,  representing  the  quarter-sections.  A  topographical 
survey  has  been  made  of  the  entire  reservation,  and  three  maps  prepared 
and  photolithographed — one  topographical  map,  one  claim  map,  and 
the  third  combining  the  two. 

From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  the  work  left  unfinished  by  reason  of 
the  clerical  omission  in  the  enrollment  of  the  sundry  civil  bill  is  of  vital 
importance,  not  only  to  the  citizens  of  Hot  Springs,  but  to  the  govern- 
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ment  itself.  It  is  earnestly  urged  that  the  act  he  renewed  as  soon  as 
possible  upon  the  reassembling  of  Congress,  to  the  end  that  all  pending 
claims  may  be  adjudicated,  and  improvements  completed,  as  contem- 
plated by  the  act  of  March  3,  1877. 

The  commissioners  report  the  following  work  remaining  unfinished : 

First.  Straightening  and  widening  old  streets ;  laying  out  new  streets, 
avenues,  and  alleys  in  the  town  of  Hot  Springs. 

Second.  Hearing  of  arguments  in  contested  claims,  and  the  final  adju 
di cation  in  897  cases. 

Third.  The  appraisal  of  each  lot  awarded. 

Fourth.  Eesurvey  of  each  lot  after  adjudication  of  the  claims,  in  order 
to  define  the  lines  and  ascertain  the  exact  amount  of  ground  to  he  certi- 
fied to  each  claimant  as  required  by  the  law. 

Fifth,  The  appraisal  of  improvements  upon  each  lot  awarded. 

Sixth.  The  division  of  the  land  not  claimed  or  awarded  into  lots, 
squares,  or  blocks,  and  appraisal  of  the  same. 

Seventh.  Preparing  and  issuing  certificates  to  each  claimant  who  is 
adjudged  the  right  to  purchase,  being  evidence  of  claimants  on  which  to 
base  patent. 

Eighth.  Condemnation  and  appraisal  of  all  buildings  on  permanent 
reservation  and  issuing  certificates  therefor. 

Mnth.  Preparation  of  a  map  embodying  the  results  of  the  whole  work 
to  be  filed  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  accompanied  by  the  sched- 
ule provided  for  by  law. 

The  superintendent  of  the  Hot  Springs  Reservation  reports  that  during 
the  year  he  has  had  removed  from  the  permanent  reservation  some  three 
or  four  hundred  people  encamped  thereon.  The  erection  of  comfortable 
barracks  and  suitable  pools  for  their  use,  and  the  expenses  of  the  removal, 
were  provided  for  by  private  contributions.  The  reservation  is  now 
practically  free  from  all  nuisances.  Reference  is  made  in  the  report  to 
the  destructive  fire  which  destroyed  a  large  portion  of  the  town  of  Hot 
Springs,  and  to  the  means  employed  to  prevent  the  introduction  of  yel- 
low fever.  For  the  year  ending  June  30, 1878,  the  total  amount  collected 
for  water-rent  was  $5,260. 

Recommendation  is  made  that  the  present  rental  of  $5a  month  for 
each  tub  in  use  be  maintained  in  the  future. 

YELLOWSTONE  PARK. 

The  superintendent  of  the  Yellowstone  Park  reports  the  construction 
of  about  sixty  miles  of  wagon-road  within  the  park  during  the  present 
season.  Although  the  work  was  somewhat  retarded  by  the  presence  of 
hostile  Indians,  it  was  accomplished  without  loss  of  life  or  property.  He 
refers  to  complications  likely  to  arise  with  parties  who  claim  to  have 
made  improvements  within  the  park,  and  suggests  the  early  considera- 
tion of  the  questions  involved. 
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For  the  protection  of  the  park  and  for  the  continuation  of  improve- 
ments dining  the  next  fiscal  year,  he  recommends  the  appropriation  of 
825.000. 

CAPITOL  BUILDING  A-ND  GROUNDS. 

The  Architect  of  the  Capitol  reports  the  completion  of  the  improve- 
ments in  the  heating  and  ventilating  apparatus  of  the  House.  The  com- 
mission, appointed  by  the  House  of  Representatives  having  been  con- 
tinued, will  give  further  consideration  to  this  important  subject  with  a 
view  of  remedying  existing  defects.  Attention  is  called  to  the  insecure 
condition  of  the  wall,  ceiling,  and  roof  of  the  old  Hall  of  Representa- 
tives, and  the  combustible  material  of  which  they  are  composed.  The 
Architect  says,  "The  construction  of  this  portion  of  the  building  is  such 
that,  should  a  fire  take  place  in  any  of  the  rooms  adjoining  the  wall,  it 
would  in  all  probability  ascend  to  the  roof."  He  recommends  that  all 
the  wooden  construction  be  taken  out  and  fire-proof  material  substituted. 
The  mere  mention  of  a  liability  of  destruction  by  fire  should  be  sufficient 
to  secure  a  thorough  investigation  of  this  and  other  portions  of  the  build- 
ing, with  a  view  to  guarding  against  even  the  possibility  of  such  an 
occurrence. 

The  attention  of  Congress  is  called  to  the  necessity  of  providing  suit- 
able quarters  for  the  store-yards  and  workshops  connected  with  the  Capi- 
tol. As  the  ones  now  in  use  are  rented,  and  notice  to  vacate  may  at  any 
time  be  received,  it  would  appear  to  be  both  a  precautionary  and  econom- 
ical measure  for  the  government  to  provide  quarters  of  its  own.  Suita- 
ble lots  can  be  secured  adjoining  the  government  property,  on  Delaware 
avenue,  near  C  street  north,  on  which  are  situated  the  Senate  stables  and 
fire-engine  house. 

The  improvement  of  the  Capitol  grounds  has  steadily  progressed  dur- 
ing the  year,  in  accordance  with  the  plans  proposed.  The  roadways, 
footwalks,  and  walls  appear  to  be  constructed  in  a  substantial  manner 
and  of  durable  material.  The  stone  work  around  the  ^Taval  monument 
has  been  completed,  the  only  work  remaining  to  be  done  being  the  in- 
troduction of  water  and  the  erection  of  the  bronze  figures  and  lamps. 

The  purchase  by  the  government  of  the  property  on  Pennsylvania 
and  Maryland  avenues  at  their  junction  with  First  street  west,  enables 
the  architect  to  complete  the  proposed  circle  according  to  the  original 
design.  It  is  recommended  that  a  more  suitable  dwelling-house  be 
erected  for  the  superintendent  of  the  Botanical  Garden,  the  house  now 
occupied  being  on  damp  ground  and  unfit  for  a  healthy  residence.  The 
architect  reports  considerable  damage  to  the  bases  of  the  columns  of 
the  east  portico  by  reason  of  the  meetings  held  there  from  time  to  time. 
The  material  of  which  the  columns  are  made  is  a  soft  sandstone,  easily 
defaced  by  the  feet.  He  recommends  that  the  practice  of  holding  meet- 
ings at  this  place  be  forbidden. 

The  expenditures  on  account  of  the  Capitol  extension  for  the  year 
ending    June  30,   1878,   Avere  $64,000.    Improvement    of  grounds, 
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$138,762.24.  For  ventilation  of  House  of  Bepresentatives,  $22,970.70. 
For  lighting  Capitol  and  grounds,  and  other  expenses  connected  there- 
with, $31,048.95. 

CONGRESSIONAL  LIBRARY. 

In  compliance  with  instructions  from  Congress  authorizing  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  ascertain  as  near  as  may  be  what  would  he  the 
probable  cost,  either  through  direct  purchase  from  the  owner  or  con- 
demnation for  public  use,  of  land  adjoining  the  Capitol  grounds  on  the 
north,  east,  and  south  sides,  to  the  extent  required  for  a  proper  site  for 
the  Congressional  Library,  and  to  report  to  Congress  the  desired  infor- 
mation, I  have  had  prepared  plats  of  the  several  squares  located  on 
the  north,  east,  and  south  sides  of  the  Capitol,  and  a  full  report,  as  near 
as  could  be  ascertained,  of  the  area  of  each  lot,  its  present  owner,  the 
assessed  valuation  of  last  year,  also  that  of  the  present  year,  and  the 
price  at  which  the  same  can  be  purchased.  The  report,  together  with 
accompanying  papers,  will  be  laid  before  Congress  on  the  first  day  of 
the  session  as  required  by  law. 

PURCHASE  OF  PROPERTY  AT  THE  INTERSECTION  OF  MARYLAND  AND 
PENNSYLVANIA  AVENUES  AND  FIRST    STREET  WEST. 

By  a  provision  of  the  act  making  appropriations  for  sundry  civil  ex- 
penses of  the  government  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1879,  and  for 
other  purposes,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  was  directed  to  purchase 
portions  of  lots  numbered  1,  2,  3,  4,  and  5,  in  square  575,  and  a  portion 
of  lot  9,  in  square  576,  in  order  to  enlarge  the  circle,  and  to  give  proper 
width  to  the  roadway  and  sidewalk  at  the  intersection  of  Maryland  and 
Pennsylvania  avenues  and  First  street  west. 

To  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  law  abstracts  of  the*  titles  of  the 
several  lots,  portions  of  which  were  to  be  purchased,  were  prepared 
by  the.  direction  of  this  department,  and  were,  on  the  15th  of  August, 
transmitted  to  the  Attorney-General  with  the  request  that  he  would 
cause  to  be  prepared  and  presented  to  the  supreme  court  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  the  necessary  petition  for  the  appraisement  of  the  several 
interests  of  the  owners  of  the  real  estate,  and  the  improvements  thereon, 
to  be  taken  for  the  public  use.  Messrs.  William  B.  Webb,  William  H. 
Clagett,  B.  H.  Warner,  S.  T.  G.  Morsell,  and  Elias  E.  White,  were 
appointed  by  the  court  to  make  the  appraisements. 

The  notification  required  by  the  law  having  been  given,  the  commis- 
sioners proceeded  under  oath  to  perform  their  duty.  They  reported  to 
the  court  that,  taking  into  view  all  the  benefits  and  advantages  arising 
from  the  improvement, 

Lot  1,  in  square  575,  was  damaged  to  the  amount  of  $12,000. 

Lot  2,  in  square  575,  was  damaged  to  the  amount  of  $11,000. 

Lot  3,  in  square  575,  was  damaged  to  the  amount  of  $10,500. 

Lot  4,  in  square  575,  was  damaged  to  the  amount  of  $8,500. 
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Lot  5,  in  square  575,  was  damaged  to  the  amount  of  83,000. 

Lot  9,  in  square  570,  was  damaged  to  the  amount  of  $5,233.60* 

The  report  of  the  commissioners  was  ratified  I)}-  the  court,  no  excep- 
tion thereto  having  been  taken. 

No  demand  having'  been  made  upon  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for 
the  assessed  value  of  any  portion  of  the  property,  within  fifteen  days 
after  the  appraisement,  the  full  amount  of  the  assessed  values  was,  in 
accordance  with  the  law,  deposited  in  the  court  to  the  credit  of  the  owners 
of  the  lots  and  improvements.  The  title  to  the  property  is,  therefore, 
now  vested  in  the  United  States. 

The  following  allowances  were  made  by  the  court  for  costs  and  fees  : 
To  the  United  States  district  attorney,  $300;  to  the  marshal  of  the  court, 
$99 j  to  the  clerk,  $22.05;  to  the  National  Bepublican  and  the  Law  Ee- 
porter,  for  advertising,  $57.50.  The  court  allowed  the  commissioners 
8200  each  for  their  services.  From  the  order  making  this  allowance  an 
appeal  has  been  taken  on  the  ground  that  it  is  excessive. 

The  department  paid  to  M.  Ashford,  esq.,  for  making  the  abstracts  of 
titles,  $220. 

GOVERNMENT  HOSPITAL  FOR  THE  INSANE. 

The  twenty -third  annual  report  of  the  Board  of  Visitors  is  one  of  un- 
usual interest.  It  is  accompanied  by  tables  showing  the  number  ot 
patients  treated  during  the  year,  also  the  number  treated  from  the  be- 
ginning ;  their  sex,  nativity,  duration  of  the  mental  disease  of  those 
admitted,  also  those  who  died,  forms  of  disease,  age  of  patients  when 
admitted. 

The  whole  number  under  treatment  during  the  year  ending  June  30. 
1878,  was  917 ;  admitted  during  the  year,  182.  The  number  of  males 
was  721 ;  females,  226.  Discharged,  recovered,  60 ;  improved,  11 ;  un- 
improved, 7  j  died,  46. 

The  average  number  of  patients  treated  daily  during  the  year  was  781, 
a  larger  average  than  ever  before  recorded.  The  accommodations  are 
intended  for  563  patients,  so  that  the  present  necessity  for  more  room  is 
both  evident  and  urgent.  It  is  gratifying  to  note  that,  in  the  face  of  this 
overcrowded  condition  of  the  hospital,  the  general  health  of  the  inmates 
is  excellent,  the  percentage  of  death  being  but  4.85,  the  lowest,  with  the 
exception  of  a  single  year,  in  the  history  of  the  institution. 

The  products  of  the  farm  and  garden  are  estimated  at  $23,844.83. 
The  total  expenditures  for  the  year  were  $174,276.52.  This  includes  all 
the  expenses  of  the  hospital  and  care  of  grounds  and  buildings. 

The  estimates  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1880,  are  as  follows : 

1st.  For  the  support,  clothing,  and  treatment  of  the  insane,  $179,250. 

2d.  For  general  repairs  aud  improvements,  $10,000. 

3d.  For  airing  courts  for  the  recreation  of  the  inmates,  for  the  com- 
pletion of  rooms  in  the  upper  story  of  the  bakery,  for  changing  roof  of 
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portion  of  tlie  building,  and  providing  accommodations  for  employes 
and  for  erection  of  hay  barracks,  $10,500. 

4th.  For  a  fire-pump  and  additional  pipe  and  hose,  $3,500. 

5th.  For  reservoirs  and  filter-beds  to  provide  pure  water  for  the  hos- 
pital, including  pipes  and  a  tank,  $9,500. 

6th.  For  the  extension  of  the  accommodations  of  the  hospital  by  the 
erection  of  a  building  for  female  patients,  $300,000,  one-third  of  which 
is  asked  for  expenditure  during  the  next  fiscal  year. 

7 th.  For  the  erection  of  a  suitable  structure  for  the  immediate  relief 
of  250  patients  of  the  chronic  class,  $30,000. 

ASYLUM  FOE  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB. 

The  number  of  pupils  remaining  in  the  institution  July  1,  1877,  was 
81 ;  admitted  during  the  year,  15  ;  from  July  1,  1878,  to  Xovember  1, 
21 5  total,  117.    Of  this  number,  103  were  males  and  14  females. 

The  sanitary  condition  of  the  institution  has  been  excellent,  the  report 
showing  exemption  from  disease  of  any  serious  nature,  with  but  a  single 
exception. 

All  the  buildings  are  now  completed ;  the  total  expense  of  completing 
the  college  edifice,  together  with  connections  with  the  main  building, 
and  the  remodeling  of  the  roof  of  the  old  edifice,  including  fixtures  of  a 
permanent  character,  having  been  $125,060.64. 

The  receipts  of  the  institution  for  the  year  were  $51,578.06,  $48,000  of 
which  was  by  appropriation  from  Congress.  The  expenditures  were 
$50,277.03,  and  of  this  amount  $28,253.69  were  for  salaries  and  wages. 

The  receipts  on  account  of  extension  and  refitting  of  buildings  were 
$72,036.86  ;  expenditures,  $71,996.50. 

The  estimates  for  the  next  fiscal  year  are,  for  the  support  of  the  insti- 
tution, including  salaries  and  incidental  expenses,  $51,000,  and  for  the 
erection  of  a  gymnasium,  bath-house,  and  for  improvement  and  inclosure 
of  the  grounds,  $15,500. 

FEEEDME^'S  HOSPITAL. 

The  whole  number  of  patients  in  hospital  from  June  30,  1877,  to  June 
30,  1878,  was  807  ;  of  this  number,  530  were  admitted  during  the  year. 
The  number  remaining  in  hospital  June  30,  1878,  was  231. 

The  Colored  Orphans'  Home  and  Asylum,  containing  115  children  and 
attendants,  has  been  supplied  with  medicines  and  furnished  with  medi- 
cal treatment  during  the  year.  In  the  dispensary  department  1,083 
patients  have  been  treated  and  about  4,000  prescriptions  prepared  for 
their  use. 

The  number  of  deaths  during  the  year  was  118.  The  average  daily 
cost  of  supporting  a  patient,  as  given  in  the  surgeon's  report,  is  46  cents. 

As  the  Freedmen's  Hospital  is  the  only  one  in  the  District,  under  gov- 
ernment control,  where  all  classes  of  patients  can  be  treated,  its  useful- 
ness should  not  be  crippled  by  inadequate  appropriations. 
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COLUMBIA  HOSPITAL  FOR  WOMEN. 

The  reports  from  this  institution  show  that  during  the  year  the 
hospital  has  been  free  from  any  of  the  diseases  usually  occurring  in  lying- 
in  asylums,  no  adult  death  being  recorded  in  the  obstetrical  department. 
Only  one  death  is  recorded  in  the  medical  and  surgical  division,  although 
many  of  the  operations  performed  were  regarded  as  among  the  most 
severe  and  dangerous  in  surgery. 

The  number  of  patients  treated  in  hospital  during  the  year  was  294  ; 
the  daily  average  was  29.48.    The  number  treated  in  the  dispensary 

WaS  48°'  THE  TERRITORIES. 

In  response  to  a  letter  addressed  to  the  governors  of  the  several  Ter- 
ritories, reports  relating  to  their  present  condition,  resources,  &c,  have 
been  received  from  Utah,  Montana,  Idaho,  Arizona,  and  Washington  Ter- 
ritories, and  will  repay  careful  perusal.  Utah  is  represented  as  rich  in 
minerals  and  the  precious  metals— gold,  silver,  copper,  zinc,  iron,  coal, 
sulphur,  and  salt  being  found  in  various  parts  of  the  Territory.  The 
lands  fitted  for  agricultural  purposes  are  mostly  taken  up  and  are  now 
under  cultivation.  There  are  vast  tracts  of  land  which  might  be  val- 
uable for  cultivation  if  properly  irrigated,  but  as  the  water  would  have 
to  be  brought  through  canals  for  long  distances,  the  chances  of  their  re- 
demption are  remote.  The  larger  portion  of  the  lands  of  the  Territory 
is  represented  as  of  no  value  except  for  grazing  purposes. 

Agricultural  pursuits  in  Utah  are  followed  almost  exclusively  by 
Mormons,  while  the  mining  enterprises  are  conducted  by  the  anti- 
Mormon  population.  As  a  rule  the  farms  are  small,  owing  to  the  ex- 
pense and  difficulty  of  irrigating  the  land. 

About  three-fourths  of  the  population  is  represented  to  be  foreign 
bom  or  of  foreign-born  parentage,  representing  nearly  all  the  European 
nations,  the  Sandwich  Islands,  and  China,  while  it  is  claimed  from  the 
best  attainable  information  that  about  nine-tenths  of  the  people  are 
Mormons. 

For  school  purposes  the  legislature  has  imposed  a  direct  tax  upon  all 
taxable  property  of  three  mills  on  the  dollar.  Owing  to  the  fact  that 
the  schools  are  controlled  by  the  Mormons  and  none  but  Mormon  teach- 
ers are  employed,  the  Gentiles  decline  to  send  their  children  to  the  pub- 
lic schools,  patronizing  instead  private  institutions  conducted  under  the 
supervision  of  the  various  religious  denominations. 

The  Uintah  Indian  Reservation  is  the  only  one  within  the  Territory. 
The  Indians  thereon  are  represented  to  be  well  behaved,  many  of  them 
having  adopted  the  habits  of  civilization  and  have  built  comfortable 
houses  for  their  use.  They  are  engaged  in  cultivating  the  soil,  raising 
stock,  and  give  promise  of  being  self-sustaining  in  a  few  years.  The 
governor  ascribes  their  present  condition  as  due  to  good  management 
and  to  the  fact  that  they  have  been  isolated  and  under  no  influences 
other  than  those  of  the  officers  of  the  agency. 
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The  difficulty  of  securing  conviction  in  criminal  cases  is  referred  to, 
and,  in  the  opinion  of  the  governor,  is  due  to  the  defective  jury  law  in 
force.  Certain  suggestions  are  made  looking  to  the  proper  remedy, 
which  should  receive  the  consideration  of  Congress. 

The  governor  of  Montana  gives  a  glowing  account  of  the  present  con- 
dition of  the  Territory.  Its  climate  is  represented  as  mild  and  healthy  $ 
its  water  courses,  of  purest  water,  frequent  and  convenient ;  its  soil  rich 
in  all  the  elements  of  productiveness  $  its  mines  of  precious  metals  rich 
and  profitable,  and  its  educational  facilities,  considering  the  means  at 
the  disposal  of  the  Territory,  equal  to  those  of  the  most  favored  State. 
The  average  production  of  wheat  to  the  acre  is  claimed  to  be  larger  than 
any  of  the  great  grain-producing  States  of  the  Northwest.  Agricultural 
lands  are  abundant  in  all' the  valleys,  and,  for  fertility,  are  represented 
to  be  unsurpassed.  The  development  of  the  mineral  resources  of  the 
Territory  is  still  in  its  infancy.  The  absence  of  railroads  makes  the  trans- 
portation of  machinery  and  ores  very  expensive,  and  thus  retards  the 
growth  of  one  of  the  leading  industries.  The  product  of  the  gold  and 
silver  mines  for  the  present  year  is  estimated  at  $7,000,000.  The  com- 
pletion of  the  Utah  Northern  Eailroad,  running  from  Ogden,  Utah,  to 
Helena,  Mont.,  and  now  in  course  of  construction,  will  lead  to  a  much 
larger  development  of  the  mining  interest.  Coal  abounds  in  paying 
quantities,  and  timber  of  fair  quality  and  of  commercial  value  is  found 
in  nearly  all  parts  of  the  Territory.  Stock-raising  is  a  growing  industry, 
Montana  offering  advantages  possessed  by  few  sections  of  the  country. 
The  grass  is  abundant  and  of  good  quality  ;  the  winters  mild ;  the  val- 
leys are  protected  by  the  high  mountains,  and  water  is  found  where 
needed.  Since  the  settlement  of  the  Territory  the  loss  of  stock  from 
the  severity  of  the  winters  has  not  exceeded  3  per  cent,  per  annum.  The 
governor  says,  "  It  is  believed  that  the  bunch  grass  is  worth  more  to  the 
Territory  than  its  mines  of  gold  and  silver.  This  peculiar  grass  starts  up 
early  in  the  spring,  reaches  maturity  in  July,  and  cures  where  it  stands, 
thus  affording  a  ready  supply  of  food  for  stock  during  the  autumn  and 
winter  months."  The  exports  from  the  Territory  are  gold  and  silver  bull- 
ion, cattle,  wool,  robes,  hides,  and  furs.  The  wool-clip  for  the  year  - 
reached  1,000,000  pounds.  In  speaking  of  the  people  of  Montana,  the 
governor  says,  "They  are  mainly  from  the  Middle  and  Western  States, 
are  energetic,  enterprising,  intelligent,  law-abiding,  liberal,  and  patriotic, 
and  are  of  the  right  kind  of  material  to  found  the  leading  common- 
wealth of  the  great  New  Northwest." 

The  present  school  law  provides  for  the  levy  of  a  tax  of  from  three  to 
five  mills  upon  all  the  taxable  property  of  the  counties.  The  money  col- 
lected is  apportioned  among  the  various  school  districts  by  the  county 
superintendents  of  public  instruction,  and  drawn  from  the  treasury  on 
order  of  the  district  trustees,  countersigned  by  the  clerk  of  the  district. 
Each  district  is  empowered  to  levy  special  taxes  for  building  school- 
houses  or  extending  the  school  term  after  the  public  money  is  exhausted. 
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One  of  the  most  pleasing  inclieations  of  the  prosperous  condition  of  Mon- 
tana is  to  be  found  in  her  excellent  school  system  and  the  popular 
interest  manifested  in  its  rapid  development.  But  little  benefit  has  been 
derived  from  the  provisions  of  the  organic  act,  which  sets  apart  sections 
16  and  36  of  each  township  as  a  reserve  for  school  purposes.  Practi- 
cally, the  law  is  inoperative  at  the  present  time.  In  referring  to  this 
subject  the  governor  says : 

Many  of  these  lands  are  mineral-bearing,  and  our  local  land  office  holds  That  they 
may  be  patented  by  individuals,  and  we  have  recourse  only  to  the  location  of  other 
lands  in  lieu  of  those  thus  patented.  Unfortunately,  neither  the  superintendent  of 
public  instruction  nor  any  one  else  in  the  Territory  has  authority  of  law  to  thus  relocate 
lands  in  such  emergencies.  Immigrants  are  rapidly  securing  the  best  sections,  and  if 
this  evil  is  not  promptly  remedied  it  will  not  he  long  before  the  lands  left  us  to  choose 
from  will  be  comparatively  worthless. 

The  report  concludes  with  a  statement  of  the  present  condition  of  the 
Indian  tribes  within  the  Territory,  their  relations  to  the  whites,  accom- 
panied by  suggestions  as  to  their  future  government,  which  should  re- 
ceive the  candid  consideration  which  their  importance  demands. 

The  governor  of  Idaho  reports  gold  and  silver  as  the  leading  resources 
of  the  Territory  ;  all  other  industries  are  subsidiary  to  the  production 
of  the  precious^  metals.  The  greater  portion  of  the  Territory  is  unfitted 
for  cultivation  by  reason  of  the  mountains  aud  desert  plains,  too 
elevated  to  admit  of  irrigation.  The  valleys  where  water  abounds, 
or  where  irrigation  can  be  profitably  carried  on,  produce  in  rich  abun- 
dance the  cereal  grains,  vegetables  of  all  kinds,  and  fruits  in  their  per- 
fection. Beyond  producing  for  home  consumption  there  is  but  little  in- 
ducement for  agricultural  enterprises,  the  means  for  transportation 
being  extremely  limited. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  cause  of  education  receives  but  indiffer- 
ent attention.  The  lands  reserved  for  school  purposes  are  not  available 
as  a  source  of  revenue,  so  that  what  is  done  in  the  educational  line  de- 
pends upon  the  direct  tax  collected  for  that  purpose.  The  Territory  has 
no  benevolent  or  charitable  institutions  and  no  asylums  for  the  unfor- 
tunate of  any  class.  In  referring  to  the  Indian  tribes  within  the  Ter- 
ritory the  governor  says : 

Whatever  policy  mav  be  adopted  toward  the  native  tribes,  it  cannot  be  concealed 
that  the  steadv  encroachments  of  the  white  settlements  are  rendering  their  condition 
distressing  and  their  vicinity  more  dangerous.  Seeing  themselves  surrounded  and 
circumvented,  their  hunting-grounds  overrun,  and  their  means  of  subsistence  cut  oft. 
they  become  desperate  and  aggressive  and  mutual  wrongs  lead  to  war. 

The  governor  expresses  the  opinion  that  our  border  population  and 
the  Indians  cannot  dwell  near  each  other  in  peace  under  existing  rela- 
tions. He  thinks  a  remedy  may  be  found  in  the  division  of  Indian  lands 
into  homesteads ;  the  breaking  up  of  tribal  relations,  and  the  extension 
over  them  of  the  laws  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  Territories.  Ref- 
erence is  made  to  the  extreme  difficulty  in  traveling  hi  the  Territory,  and 
an  illustration  of  this  is  given  in  the  statement  that  the  members  of  the 
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general  assembly  from  Lemhi  County,  about  160  miles  in  a  direct  line 
from  the  capital,  are  paid  mileage  for  1,124  miles  each  way.  They  are 
forced  to  go  through  portions  of  Montana,  Wyoming,  and  Utah,  while 
the  members  from  North  Idaho  pass  through  Washington  Territory  and 
the  State  of  Oregon,  a  distance  of  610  miles,  the  direct  line  being  but 
130  miles.  The  suggestion  is  made  that  the  extra  cost  for  transporta- 
tion, both  for  Army  and  other  stores,  would  build  a  substantial  military 
road  from  Fort  Boise  to  Fort  Lapwai.  The  policy  of  liberal  land-grants 
to  railroads  is  favored  by  the  governor,  who  believes  that  only  through 
such  grants  the  necessary  roads  can  be  built.  A  revisal  and  consoli- 
dation of  the  laws  governing  the  Territories  are  recommended.  There 
is  a  necessity  for  defining  more  carefully  the  rights  and  limitations  of 
local  legislation  and  of  holding  officers  to  a  stricter  accountability. 

The  governor  of  Washington  Territory  presents  a  report  of  Territorial 
prosperity  quite  as  pleasing  as  that  from  Montana.  The  Territory  is 
divided  by  the  Cascade  Range  of  mountains  into  two  nearly  equal  divis- 
ions, known  as  Eastern  and  Western  Washington,  differing  in  soil,  cli- 
mate, and  productions.  A  large  portion  of  the  western  division  is  cov- 
ered with  dense  forests  of  fir  trees,  averaging  in  height  more  than  200 
feet.  For  ship-building  this  timber  is  unequaled,  and  for  many  years 
past  heavy  shipments  have  been  made,  not  only  to  cities  upon  our  own 
coast  but  to  those  of  England  and  France.    The  governor  says  that — 

It  lias  been  estimated  that  the  cost  of  building  ships  here  is  35  per  cent,  less  than  the 
cost  at  Bath,  Me. ,  or  at  any  other  Atlantic  ship-yard.  In  the  near  future  ship-build- 
ing on  Puget  Sound  will  constitute  one  of  the  most  important  branches  of  productive 
industry  in  the  Territory. 

The  principal  resources  of  the  Territory  are  coal  and  lumber,  the  pres- 
ent annual  production  of  the  latter  being  about  250,000,000  feet.  Of 
this  quantity  more  than  200,000,000  feet  are  exported  to  San  Francisco, 
South  America,  the  Sandwich  Islands,  and  other  points. 

There  has  been  but  a  partial  development  of  the  coal-fields,  although 
coal  has  been  found  in  nearly  every  county  of  Western  Washington. 
The  value  of  the  exportations  from  Western  Washington  is  given  at 
$5,000,000.  While  the  western  division  of  the  Territory  cannot  properly 
be  classed  as  agricultural,  yet  it  has  an  area  of  at  least  5,000  square 
miles  of  excellent  farming  land. 

Puget  Sound  is  the  attractive  feature  of  the  Territory.  It  extends 
from  the  British  line  in  the  north  and  from  the  Straits  of  Juan  de  Fuca 
on  the  west  to  Olympia,  in  the  interior,  and  has  a  coast  line  of  1,594 
miles.  It  can  be  navigated  at  all  seasons  of  the  year  and  by  all  classes 
of  vessels.  Severe  storms  on  its  waters  are  unknown.  From  the  Pa- 
cific Ocean  to  Olyinpia,  a  distance  of  more  than  200  miles,  it  is  free  from 
bars,  shoals,  rocks,  or  other  obstructions.  The  climate  of  Western 
Washington  is  mild,  ice  and  snow  being  seldom  seen.  The  average 
winter  temperature  is  39°,  that  of  summer  63°.  The  warmest  days  in 
summer  are  accompanied  by  cool  and  refreshing  nights. 

Unlike  Western  Washington,  the  eastern  division  has  but  little  tim- 
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ber.  Its  vast  rolling  prairies  make  it  peculiarly  fitted  for  grazing  pur- 
poses, and  for  wheat-growing  it  lias  few  equals  on  the  continent.  It  is 
estimated  that  its  area  of  wheat-land  is  sufficient  to  produce,  with  ordi- 
nary culture,  more  than  100,000,000  bushels  annually.  The  present  yield 
for  the  season  is  estimated  at  1,500,000  bushels.  All  the  fruits,  except 
tropical,  and  all  vegetables  of  superior  quality,  are  grown  in  great  abun- 
dance. The  soil  and  climate  are  well  adapted  to  the  production  of  peaches 
and  grapes.  For  stock-raising  this  section  of  the  Territory  is  unsur- 
passed, there  being  an  unlimited  supply  of  bunch-grass  growing  sponta- 
neously over  many  thousand  square  miles  on  Puget  Sound.  The  com- 
pletion of  the  canals  around  the  obstructions  on  the  Columbia  Eiver  will 
largely  reduce  the  rates  of  transportation,  and  give  a  new  impetus  to 
the  agricultural  interest  of  Eastern  Washington. 

In  referring  to  these  improvements  the  governor  says  : 
There  is  no  work  of  internal  improvement  now  carried  on  by  the  government  which 
is  of  more  importance  than  these  canals.    When  completed  there  will  be  nninter- 
nrpted  steamboat  navigation  from  the  wheat-growing  regions  of  Eastern  Washington 
and  Oregon,  and  Western  Idaho,  to  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

The  average  temperature  is  as  follows:  Spring,  52°  ;  summer,  73G; 
autumn,  53°  ;  whiter,  31°. 

The  report  is  silent  upon  educational  matters,  with  the  exception  ot  a 
reference  to  the  Territorial  University,  located  at  Seattle.  The  univer- 
sity was  erected  from  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  university  lands  do 
nated  by  the  General  Government,  and  is  supported  by  appropriations 
from  the  Territorial  treasury,  and  is  under  the  management  of  a  board 
of  regents.    It  is  reported  as  being  in  a  prosperous  condition. 

The  conclusion  of  the  report  refers  to  Indian  affairs.  Strong  feeling 
exists  aoaiust  the  reservation  system,  due  to  a  great  extent  to  the  out- 
break in  Idaho  last  year,  and  to  Indian  troubles  in  Oregon  during  the 
present  year.  It  is  represented  that  a  feeling  of  insecurity  exists  among 
the  settlers  throughout  the  Territory  caused  by  the  disaffection  and  dis- 
content among  the  Indians.  The  governor  favors  the  breaking  up  of  all 
tribal  relations  ;  the  extension  of  homestead  and  pre-emption  rights  to 
the  Indians,  and  would  have  them  made  amenable  to  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  and  of  the  Territory. 

The  governor  of  Arizona  presents  an  interesting  report  descriptive  of 
the  soil,  climate,  and  resources  of  the  Territory.  Although  geographi- 
cally located  on  the  direct  line  between  the  populous  Atlantic  States 
and  Southern  California,  it  is  shut  out  from  hues  of  travel  and  barred 
against  progress  by  its  inaccessibility.  There  are  neither  railroads  to 
it,  in  it,  nor  any  roads  other  than  those  afforded  by  the  natural  surface 
of  the  ground,  and  these  are  rendered  difficult  to  travel  by  the  hot,  dry, 
and  sandy  or  stony  ground  over  which  lie  the  approaches  to  the  settled 
portions  of  the  Territory.  The  Little  Colorado  and  Salt  Eiver  regions 
are  reported  to  be  the  granaries  of  the  Territory.  The  soil  is  extremely 
fertile,  and  the  bordering  mountains  well  adapted  for  stock-raising.  The 
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governor  estimates  the  farming  and  grazing  lands  of  the  Territory  as 
about  equal  in  area  to  the  State  of  New  York.  Heat  is  a  dominant  fea- 
ture of  the  climate.  In  the  dry  valley  of  the  Colorado  the  summer  heat 
is  intense  and  of  long  duration.  It  is  a  noticeable  fact  that  the  heat  of 
the  sun  does  not  produce  the  fatal  effects  of  extreme  heat  in  the  moist 
climate  of  the  Atlantic  coast. 

The  chief  industry  of  Arizona  is  the  development  of  its  mineral 
wealth,  gold,  silver,  and  copper  being  found  in  large  quantities.  The 
difficulties  of  transportation  deter  the  growth  of  popidation  and  the 
investment  of  outside  capital.  Reference  is  also  made  to  the  insecurity 
of  titles  as  one  of  the  causes  operating  against  immigration  and  the 
influx  of  money.  The  public  schools  of  the  Territory  are  reported  to  be 
in  a  good  condition,  and  the  progress  made  in  education  satisfactory. 
The  governor  discusses  the  Indian  question,  the  condition  of  the  tribes 
within  the  Territory,  their  wants,  &c,  and  makes  certain  suggestions  as 
to  their  future  treatment.  The  concluding  portions  of  the  report  are  de- 
voted to  the  presentation  of  facts  relating  to  projected  railroad  routes 
and  suggestions  thereon,  together  with  a  suggestion  that  competent  per- 
sons be  employed  to  examine  "the  structure  of  the  country"  and  make 
experiments  from  time  to  time  with  the  view  of  indicating  to  the  people 
the  situations  and  depths  at  which  water,  whether  by  artesian  Avells  or 
other  means,  may  be  found. 

As  reports  had  not  been  received  from  the  governors  of  Dakota,  Wyo- 
ming, and  New  Mexico  at  the  time  of  preparing  this  report,  no  reference 
has  been  made  to  their  present  condition  and  resources.  Should  they 
be  received  in  time  they  will  be  printed,  so  that  the  series  of  reports 
from  the  several  Territories  may  be  complete. 

RESTORATION  OF  INTERIOR  DEPARTMENT  BUILDING. 

At  its  last  session  Congress  appropriated  $600  to  enable  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  secure  competitive  plans  for  the  repairing  and  recon- 
struction of  the  Interior  Department  building.  It  also  authorized  the 
apx>ointment  of  a  commission  of  three  practical  men  skilled  in  the  art  of 
building  to  make  report  and  submit  specifications  upon  the  plans  secured, 
and  appropriated  for  the  work  of  restoration  the  sum  of  $100,000. 

On  the  14th  of  June,  1878,  a  circular  was  sent  to  many  of  the  leading 
architects  of  the  country,  and  to  all  who  expressed  a  desire  to  compete, 
calling  for  plans  for  the  restoration  and  reconstruction  of  the  building. 

Among  the  requirements  were : 

1.  A  design  for  the  restoration  of  the  building  substantially  as  it  stood 
before  the  fire. 

2.  A  design  for  the  conversion  of  the  former  model-rooms  in  the  north 
and  west  wings  into  office-rooms,  and  the  addition  of  a  model-room  above 
the  offices  and  around  the  whole  building,  or  over  the  north  and  west 
wings,  without,  however,  changing  the  present  architectural  appearance 
from  the  street ;  also  design  for  an  additional  story. 

3.  Designs  for  an  entire  new  roof  for  the  whole  building ;  also,  eleva- 
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tors  for  the  north  and  south  wings;  also,  for  a  structure  connecting  the 
north  and  south  wings  through  center  of  court-yard. 

Six  hundred  dollars  were  offered  for  the  design  deemed  best  and 
recommended  by  the  skilled  architects  acting  as  a  commission  for  the 
examination  of  the  plans  submitted. 

The  commission  consisted  of  James  K.  Wilson,  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
Richard  M.  Upjohn,  of  New  York,  and  H.  W.  Hartwell,  of  Boston,  Mass 
These  gentlemen  entered  upon  their  duties  on  the  22d  ot  July,  and 
after  a  careful  examination  and  earnest  consideration  of  the  various  plans 
before  them  submitted  a  unanimous  report  on  the  9th  of  August,  rec- 
ommending the  design  which  had  been  submitted  by  J.  A.  Yryclagh,  of 
Terre  Haute  Ind.  All  the  plans  were  examined  by  the  commission  with- 
out knowledge  on  their  part  of  the  names  of  the,  competing  architects. 
The  award  was  thereupon  made  to  Mr.  Yrydagh,  and  $600  paid  to  him  in 
accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  circular  and  the  act  authorizing  the 
payment.  He  was  invited  to  visit  Washington  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
ferring with  the  department  in  relation  to  the  work,  and  was  subsequently 
authorized  to  complete  the  detailed  drawings  and  submit  estimates  of  the 
work  in  detail;  also,  the  total  cost  of  the  reconstruction. 

This  labor  was  performed,  and  the  detailed  drawings,  together  with 
the  estimates,  were  received  at  the  department  on  the  14th  of  the  present 
month  The  total  cost  of  the  reconstruction  upon  the  plan  recommended 
by  the  commission  is  estimated  at  $973,931.90.  The  reconstruction  of 
the  building  upon  this  plan  would  secure  an  addition  of  at  least  seventy 
commodious  rooms  and  other  conveniences  not  now  possessed,  and  would 
make  the  entire  structure  practically  fire-proof. 

In  view  of  the  short  time  intervening  between  the  completion  of  the 
detailed  drawings  and  the  meeting  of  Congress,  and  the  further  fact 
that  no  obligations  can  be  incurred  beyond  the  amount  of  money  appro- 
priated, I  have  deemed  it  proper  to  delay  further  action  until  the  plans 
and  estimates  shall  have  been  submitted  to  Congress,  and  such  additional 
legislation  had  as  will  provide  for  the  prompt  prosecution  of  the  work. 
While  I  recognize  the  absolute  necessity  of  providing  more  room  tor  the 
crowing  wants  of  the  department,  I  have  not  felt  authorized  to  begin  a 
work  the  completion  of  which  would  so  materially  change  the  style  and 
architectural  proportions  of  the  building  as  it  now  stands. 

The  plans,  estimates,  and  all  facts  necessary  to  a  thorough  understand- 
ing of  the  work  will  be  transmitted  to  Congress  at  an  early  day,  with 
the  recommendation  that,  in  the  event  of  the  design  being  approved  or 
other  direction  given,  a  sufficient  appropriation  be  made  to  cover  the 
estimated  cost  of  the  improvement,  so  that  the  reconstruction  of  the 
building  be  no  longer  delayed. 

I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

C.  SCHITIaZ, 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

The  President. 
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LETTER  OF  THE  COMMISSIONER  OF  THE  GENERAL  LAND  OFFICE  TRANS- 
MITTING HIS  ANNUAL  REPORT  FOR  THE  FISCAL  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE 
30,  1878. 

Department  of  the  Interior, 

General  Land  Office, 

October  28,  1878. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  the  annual  report  of  this 
office  showing  the  business  transacted  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  with 
the  30th  June,  1878.    This  report  shows — 

First.  The  extent  of  surveys,  exhibiting  the  area  surveyed  during  the 
fiscal  year  as  8,041,011.83  acres,  the  whole  area  surveyed  since  the  begin- 
ning of  public  surveys  as  724,311,477  acres,  and  the  area  of  the  States 
and  Territories  containing  public  lands  which  remains  unsurveyed  as 
1,090,461,171  acres. 

Second.  It  shows  the  extent  of  the  disposals  of  public  lands  during  the 
fiscal  year.  Under  this  head  it  appears  that  the  whole  number  of  acres 
disposed  of  during  the  year  is  8,680,178.88  acres,  showing  an  increase  of 
3,836,411.18  acres  over  the  area  disposed  of  during  the  previous  fiscal 
year.  The  total  of  disposals  for  the  year  is  made  up  of  the  following 
items,  viz : 

Acres. 

Cash  entries   877,  555. 14 

Being  an  increase  over  the  previous  fiscal  year  of  136,868.57  acres. 
Homestead  entries   4,  418,  344.  92 

Being  an  increase  over  the  previous  fiscal  year  of  2,240,336.75  acres. 
Timber  culture  entries   1,  870,  434. 18 

Being  an  increase  over  the  previous  fiscal  year  of  1,349,760.79  acres. 
Desert  land  entries  under  act  of  March  3,  1877,  this  being  the  first  entire 

year  of  its  operation   310,  553.  05 

Agricultural-college  scrip  locations   640.  00 

Being  a  decrease  of  640  acres  as  compared  with  the  previous  fiscal  year. 
Locations  with  military  bounty  land  warrants,  under  acts  of  1847,  1850, 

1852  and  1855   84,  720.  00 

Being  a  decrease  of  12,480  acres  as  compared  with  the  previous  fiscal 
year. 

State  selections  ajjjtroved  : 

For  school  indemnity   50, 142.  59 

For  internal  improvements   17,  420.  39 

For  agricultural  colleges  „   24,  097.  40 

For  universities   44,  844.  43 

For  salt  springs   24, 114.  56 

For  public  buildings   29, 146.  33 

For  penitentiary   25, 226.  83 

  214, 992.  53 

Being  an  increase  over  the  previous  fiscal  year  of  59,354.80  acres. 
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Scrip  locations:  ^  ^  Acres. 

With  Sioux  half-breed  scrip   £15.  30 

With  Chippewa  scrip   '  2X' 

With  Valentine  scrip  ^ju^i.        ^  ^  ^ 

7,788,140.78 

Locations  of  scrip  issued  under  the  acts  of  June  2,  1858,  and  June  22, 

1860,  in  lieu  of  lands  embraced  in  private  claims,  but  not  taken  m  ^ 

place   '  ' 

7,  871,  284.  38 


Lands  patented  to  States  as  swamp  under  act  of  September  28,  1850,  or 
approved  as  such  to  Louisiana,  under  the  act  of  March  2,  1849,  which 

has  the  effect  of  a  patent  - 

Being  a  decrease  as  compared  with  the  previous  fiscal  year  ot 

2lf,492.51  acres.   

8,  074,  210.  23 

Lands  certified  for  railroad  purposes  -  606,  340.  65 

Being  a  decrease  as  compared  with  previous  fiscal  year  ot 

94,451.31  acres.  no 
Lands  certified  for  canal  purposes   °'  ^  uu      Qn  968>  65 

Total  number  of  acres  disposed  of  during  the  fiscal  year   8, 686, 178.  88 

The  figures  given  snow  a  great  increase  in  the  quantity  of  land  taken 
up  by  the  class  of  actual  settlers  as  homesteads  and  for  the  purpose  ot 
timber  culture* 

The  moneys  received  during  the  year  amount  to  $2,022,532.16,  for  cash 
sales,  for  homestead  and  timber  culture  fees  and  commissions,  and  other 
fees  paid,  being  an  increase  over  the  previous  fiscal  year  ot  &ob\),ob^.J6. 

Third  The  report  gives  a  statement  of  the  operations  of  the  surveyors 
general  in  the  sixteen  surveying  districts  during  the  last  fiscal  year,  m 
which  reference  is  made  to  detailed  reports  from  them,  which  are  ap- 
pended. Under  this  head  is  included  a  statement  of  the  survey  ot  the 
Dakota  and  Wyoming  boundary  line,  the  survey  of  the  boundary  between 
the  State  of  Arkansas  and  the  Indian  Territory,  the  survey  of  the  Cher- 
okee Indian  lands  in  Xorth  Carolina,  and  the  survey  of  townships  18  and 
19  north,  of  range  1  west,  in  Michigan,  pursuant  to  special  acts  ot  Con- 
gress therein  mentioned.  ■  4-1  n 

Fourth.  It  gives  particulars  of  the  business  connected  with  the  dispo- 
sals of  public  lands  through  the  registers  and  receivers  of  the  district 
land  offices— ninety-eight  in  number— the  examining,  adjusting,  and  re- 
porting of  their  accounts,  and  incidental  business.  . 

Fifth.  It  shows  the  work  done  in  connection  with  the  suppression  ot 
timber  depredations  on  the  public  lands,  adjusting  of  private  land  claims 
and  transferring  to  parties  entitled  the  land  covered  thereby,  and  pre- 
sents information  with  regard  to  abandoned  military  and  Indian  reserva- 
tions and  miscellaneous  matters.  .   .  , 

Sixth.  In  the  course  of  the  report,  the  Commissioner  recommends 
'  legislation  as  follows,  viz  : 

1  That  section  2262  of  the  Eevised  Statutes  be  so  modified  as  to  admit 
of  the  affidavit  of  the  claimant  in  pre-emption  cases,  now  required  to  be 
taken  before  the  register  or  receiver  of  the  district  office,  being  taken 
before  the  judge,  or  in  his  absence  before  tire  clerk  of  any  court  ot  record 
in  the  county  in  which  the  land  claimed  may  be  situated,  as  the  law  now 
allows  of  homestead  final  affidavits  and  proof  being  taken. 

2.  He  recommends  the  repeal  of  sections  2382,  2383,  2384,  and  238o 
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of  the  Revised  Statutes  in  regard  to  town  sites,  with  the  provision,  how- 
ever, that  the  towns,  six  in  number,  which  have  already  filed  plats 
according  to  the  principles  thereof  as  formerly  embodied  in  the  acts  of 
July  1, 1864,  and  March  3, 1865,  may  obtain  title  to  their  lots  thereunder, 
or  that  the  lots  not  yet  disposed  of  in  these  towns  may  be  sold  to  the 
mayor  or  proper  county  judge,  acting  as  trustee  for  the  occupants,  at  a 
stated  price,  say  one  dollar  per  lot  of  4,200  feet. 

3.  Eecommends  legislation  with  regard  to  certain  lapsed  railroad  grants 
for  either  declaring  the  grants  forfeited  and  laying  the  lands  open  to 
other  disposal,  or  extending  the  time  for  the  completion  of  the  roads. 

4.  Eecommends  an  amendment  of  the  law  with  regard  to  mineral 
claims  (section  2320  of  the  Eevised  Statutes),  requiring  that  the  end  lines 
of  each  mineral  claim  shall  be  parallel  to  each  other,  such  as  would 
admit  of  disposing  of  small  triangular-shaped  portions  of  mineral  land 
which  cannot  be  embraced  entirely  in  any  survey  with  parallel  end  lines. 

5.  Eenews  recommendation  of  his  last  annual  report  for  an  amendment 
of  paragraph  2  of  section  2238  of  the  Eevised  Statutes,  which  would  in 
express  terms  limit  the  commissions  of  registers  and  receivers  therein 
provided  for  to  moneys  received  on  account  of  cash  sales. 

6.  Eecommends  an  amendment  of  section  2362  of  the  Eevised  Statutes 
to  enable  the  department  to  extend  prompt  relief  to  parties  entering 
public  land  where  the  title  cannot  be  confirmed,  and  also  in  cases  where 
erroneous  and  illegal  exactions  have  been  made,  by  refunding  to  them 
the  money  paid  in  error. 

7.  Eecommends  such  legislation  as  will  relieve  the  district  land  officers 
from  the  existing  requirement  of  the  law  that  they  account  for  moneys 
received  by  them  for  reducing  to  writing  testimony  adduced  for  estab- 
lishing pre-emption,  homestead,  and  mining  claims,  as  public  moneys. 

8.  Eecommends  legislation  whereby  this  office  may  be  allowed  to 
retain  the  money  received  for  exemplifications  furnished  from  its  records 
as  a  fund  to  provide  the  necessary  clerical  labor  for  the  work  instead  of 
being  required  as  now  to  pay  it  into  the  Treasury. 

9.  Eenews  former  recommendation  that  Congress  should  pass  an  act 
transferring  any  title  the  United  States  may  possess  in  the  islands  and 
beds  of  meandered  lakes,  sloughs,  and  ponds  to  the  States  in  which  they 
respectively  lie. 

10.  Eecommends  legislation  for  permitting  certain  abandoned  military 
reservations,  where  the  lands  are  unimproved  and  of  no  special  value,  to 
be  disposed  of  as  are  public  lands  generally. 

11.  Eecommends  legislation  for  disposing  of  the  remnant  of  what  are 
known  as  the  Shawnee  Absentee  Lands  in  Kansas. 

12.  Eecommends  that  the  surveyors  general  be  all  provided  with  an 
official  seal,  and  authorized  to  authenticate  copies  from  the  files  and 
records  of  their  respective  offices,  as  the  surveyors  general  of  Louisiana, 
California  and  Oregon  now  are  in  section  2224  Eevised  Statutes. 

13.  Eefers  to  former  representations  made  by  him  regarding  the  need 
of  an  increase  of  the  number  of  clerks  and  a  reorganization  of  the  office. 

Eespectfully  submitted. 

J.  A.  WILLIAMSON, 

Commissioner. 
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Department  of  the  Interior, 

General  Land  Office, 

October  28,  1878. 

Sir  :  The  following  is  presented  as  a  report  of  the  business  of  this 
office  in  dealing  with  the  matters  committed  to  its  charge  in  connection 
with  the  survey,  the  sale,  or  other  disposal  of  the  public  lands  of  the 
United  States  during  the  fiscal  year  which  expired  with  the  30th  June, 
1878.  It  has  in  these  operations  followed  the  methods  and  employed  the 
agencies  prescribed  by  law,  including  the  surveyors  general,  with  their 
deputies,  in  sixteen  surveying  districts,  and  the  registers  and  receivers 
of  the  district  land  offices  in  ninety-eight  land  districts.  Congress  hav- 
ing abolished  the  district  offices  in  the  States  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illi- 
nois, by  its  act  of  July  31, 1876,  it  has  devolved  upon  the  Commissioner 
of  this  office  to  act  as  register  and  receiver  ex  officio  in  regard  to  the 
remnant  of  lands  therein,  under  the  act  of  March  3,  1877. 

The  surveys  during  the  fiscal  year  reach  the  aggregate  of  8,011,011.83 
acres,  making  the  total  area  surveyed  since  the  beginning  of  public  sur- 
veys 724,311,477  acres,  and  leaving  as  unsurveyed  area  of  the  States  and 
Territories  containing  public  lands  1,090,461,171  acres.  This  is  exclu- 
sive of  private  claims,  of  which  4,356,377.45  acres  were  surveyed  during 
the  fiscal  year. 

The  number  of  acres  entered  under  the  laws  for  the  disposal  of  the 
public  lands  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  with  the  30th  June,  1878,  in- 
clude the  following: 

Acres. 

Cash  entries   877,  555. 14 

Being  an  increase  over  the  previous  fiscal  year  of  136,868.57  acres. 

Homestead  entries   4,  418,  344.  92 

Being  an  increase  over  the  previous  fiscal  year  of  2,240,336.75  acres. 

Timber-culture  entries   1,  870,  434. 18 

Being  an  increase  over  the  fiscal  year  of  1,349,760.79  acres. 

Desert  land  entries,  under  act  of  March  3,  1877,  this  being  the  first  en- 
tire year  of  its  operation   310,  553.  05 

Agricultural-college  scrip  locations  ,   640.  00 

Being  a  decrease  of  640  acres  as  compared  with  the  previous  fiscal  year. 

Locations  with  military  bounty  land  warrants,  under  acts  of  1847, 1850, 

1852,  and  1855   84,  720.  00 

Being  a  decrease  of  12,480  acres  as  compared  with  the  previous  fiscal  year. 

State  selections  approved : 

For  school  indemnity   50, 142.  59 

For  internal  improvements   17, 420.  39 

For  agricultural  colleges   24,  097.  40 

For  universities   44,  844.  43 

For  salt  springs   24,'  114.  56 

For  public  buildings   29, 146.  33 

For  penitentiary   25,  226.  83 

  214,992.53 

Being  an  increase  over  the  previous  fiscal  year  of  59,354.80  acres. 
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Scrip  locations: 

Witli  Sioux  half-breed  scrip   1, 715. 30 

With  Chippewa  scrip   y>  ^oU-  ^ 

With  Valentine  scrip   3'^4- /4 


Acres. 


10,  900.  96 


Locations  of  scrip  issued  under  the  acts  of  June  2,  1858,  and  June  22, 
1860,  in  lieu  of  lands  embraced  in  private  claims,  hut  not  taken  m 
place  *  


7, 788, 140.  78 

83, 143.  60 
7,  871,  2*4.  38 


Lauds  patented  to  States  as  swamp  under  act  of  September  28,  1850,  or 
approved  as  such  to  Louisiana  under  act  of  March  2,  1849,  which  has 

the  effect  of  a  patent  :  —  "  "  ; v  -  "  y0v  «  ' 

Being  a  decrease  as  compared  with  the  previous  fiscal  year  of  211,492.ol 


acres. 


8,  074,  210.  23 


Lands  certified  for  railroad  purposes  -  -  606,  340.  65 

Being  a  decrease  as  compared  with  the  previous  fiscal 
year  of  94,451.31  acres. 

Lands  certified  for  canal  purposes   5,  b£6.  UU 


611,  968.  65 


Total  number  of  acres  disposed  of  during  the  fiscal  year   8,  686, 178.  88 

Being  an  increase  of  3,836,411.18  acres  over  the  previous  fiscal  year. 

The  total  amount  of  moneys  received  during  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1878,  is  $2,022,532.16,  derived  from  the  following  sources,  viz  : 

Purchase  money  of  lands  sold   |lf  130,  752  00 

Homestead  fees  and  commissions   bob,  S~  n'n 

Timber  culture  fees  and  commissions  -   1S1> v6o  JJJj 

Agricultural-college  scrip  fees   •  -  -  -  j4  UU 

Fees  on  pre-emption  and  homestead  filings   {a-  on 

Fees  on  coal  filings  :   JJ[J 

Fees  on  military  bounty-land  warrant  locations   '  am  n-- 

Fees  for  transcripts  of  records  furnished  by  district  land  officers   891  Uo 

Fees  for  reducing  testimony  to  writing  by  district  land  officers   2^,  664  4o 

Fees  on  railroad  and  wagon-road  selections   i  n  m  n  nn 

Fees  on  mineral  filings  and  protests  -   amt  aa 

Fees  on  state  selections   }'  trn  ™ 

Donation  fees   '  o2  no 

Fees  on  Valentine  scrip  •  -  •  -  --  •  -  -  -  -  ^8  uu 

Fees  for  certified  copies  furnished  by  this  office  under  sec.  461,  Revised 

Statutes  :  -   12'oSnn 

Fees  from  miscellaneous  sources   ZJl 

2,  022,  532  16 

There  were  received  in  this  office  during  the  fiscal  year  a  total  of 
82,295  letters,  and  there  were  written  and  recorded  during  the  same 
period,  57,421. 

SURVEYING  OPERATIONS. 

I  here  invite  attention  to  the  surveying  operations  of  the  fiscal  year, 
the  results  of  which  are  above  indicated.  By  the  act  of  Congress  of 
March  3,  1877  (19  Stat,,  p.  318),  the  sum  of  $300,000  was  appropriated  for 
surveys  of  public  lands  and  private  claims  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
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30,  1878.  This  sum  was  apportioned  among  the  sixteen  surveying  dis- 
tricts by  the  department,  as  shown  in  the  following  table  : 


Arizona  

California . . . 

Colorado  

Dakota  

Florida  

Idaho   

Louisiana  . . . 
Minnesota. . . 

Montana  

Nebraska  . . . 

Nevada  

New  Mexico 

Oregon   

Utah  

Washington  . 
Wyoming  . . . 


For  surveys  in — 


Public 
lands. 


$8,  850 
24,  700 
35,  000 
17,  700 

3,  650 
14,  400 

7,  200 

12,  400 
17,  700 

14,  400 

13,  050 

15,  900 

16,  050 
16,  050 
16,  050 

14,  400 


Total   247,500 

Amount  apportioned  for  public  surveys  

Total  amount  for  surveys  

For  examination  of  public  surveys  in  the  field  


Amount  of  appropriation  . 


Private 
claims. 


$3,  000 
2,  000 
4,  000 


5,  500 


42,  500 
247,  500 


290,  000 
10,  000 


300,  000 


Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  said  act,  and  the  apportionment  made 
by  the  department  of  the  money  thereby  appropriated,  instructions  were 
issued  by  this  office  on  the  29th  June,  1877,  to  the  respective  surveyors 
general  slightly  variant  in  their  tenor,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
public  service  devolving  on  them,  but  the  general  character  of  which 
will  appear  from  the  following  example,  being  the  instructions  issued  to 
the  surveyor  general  for  the  district  of  Colorado : 

By  an  act  making  appropriations  for  sundry  civil  expenses  of  the  government  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1878,  approved  March  3,  1877,  there  were  appropriated 
for  survey  of  the  public  lands  and  private  land  claims  $300,000,  with  proviso  that 
the  sum  appropriated  should  be  expended  in  such  surveys  as  the  public  interest  may 
require,  under  the  direction  of  the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office,  with  the 
approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  at  such  rates  as  he  shall  prescribe,  not 
exceeding  the  rates  authorized  by  law,  which  are  as  follows :  $10  per  mile  for  standard 
lines ;  $7  per  mile  for  township  lines,  and  $6  per  mile  for  section-lines,  except  that  in 
heavily-timbered  and  mountainous  lands  the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office 
may  allow  not  exceeding  $16  per  mile  for  the  survey  of  standard,  $14  for  township, 
and  $10  for  section  lines. 

The  law  further  provides  that  no  lands  shall  be  surveyed  under  the  appropriation 
except — 

1st.  Lands  adapted  to  agriculture  without  artificial  irrigation. 

2d.  Irrigable  lands,  or  such  as  can  be  redeemed,  and  for  which  there  is  sufficient  ac- 
cessible water  for  the  reclamation  and  cultivation  of  the  same,  not  otherwise  utilized 
or  claimed. 

3d.  Timber  lands  bearing  timber  of  commercial  value. 
4th.  Coal  lands  containing  coal  of  commercial  value. 
5th.  The  exterior  boundaries  of  town  sites. 
6th.  Private  land  claims. 

In  conformity  with  the  foregoing  provisions  of  law,  the  Acting  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior, on  the  25th  June,  1877,  directed  that  the  sum  of  $35,000  be  apportioned  out  of 
the  appropriation  for  surveys  of  public  lands  in  your  district  and  $2,000  for  the  sur- 
vey of  private  land  claims  at  the  rate  prescribed  by  the  law,  which  amount  must  not 
be  exceeded  in  entering  into  contracts  for  surveys  specifically  authorized  under  the 
six  different  classes  hereinbefore  enumerated. 

In  so  far  as  the  survey  of  public  lands  is  concerned,  you  will  let  contracts  only  to 
deputies  of  known  ability,  who  are  practical  and  faithful  surveyors,  for  the  survey  of 
such  standard  lines  as  may  be  needed  to  reach  townships  settled  by  permanent  agri- 
culturists applying  for  the  subdivision  of  the  specific  townships  in  which  they  are  set- 
tled, or  for  the  accommodation  of  mining  interests,  surveys  of  coal  and  timber  lands 
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and  town  sites:  also  for  the  survey  of  such  lands  as  are  adapted  to  fanning  without 
artificial  irrigation,  or  irrigable  lands  forwhich  there  exists  sufficient  water  accessible 
for  their  reclamation  and  the  cultivation  of  crops,  and  which  lands  are  likely  to  attrael 
settlers. 

It  is  not  intended  to  use  the  means  assigned  to  your  district  for  the  survey  ot  public 
lands  subserving  pastoral  interests  merely.  You  will,  therefore,  enter  into  no  contract 
for  lands  of  this  character,  but  confine  yourself  to  such  as  are  allowed  by  law  under 
The  first  rive  heads  of  the  foregoing  specifications,  always  giving  preference  to  lands 
already  settled  upon  and  awaiting  the  survey. 

Representations  having  been  made  to  this  office  by  the  executive  of  the  State  of 
Colorado  of  the  need  of  an  early  extension  of  the  lines  of  public  surveys  in  Bear  River 
Valley,  in  order  to  prepare  cultivable  lands  for  an  extensive  colony  of  emigrants  who 
intend  to  settle  in  that  region  of  country,  you  will,  upon  consultation  witb  the  State 
authorities  upon  the  subject,  direct  your  tield  operations  to  that  locality,  provided  the 
character  of  the  land  falls  within  the  purview  of  the  law. 

In  view  of  misapplication  Of  public  funds  in  certain  surveying  districts  by  surveyors 
general  letting  contracts  for  the  survey  of  marable  lands  during  the  past  fiscal  year, 
thus  subjecting  their  deputies  to  losses  voluntarily  incurred  hy  surveying  desert  lands 
in  violation  of" law  and  instructions,  you  will  caution  your  deputies  to  avoid  the  sub- 
dividing of  unauthorized  lands:  for  when,  upon  actual  inspection  in  the  held,  surveys 
shall  be  found  to  have  been  executed  either  unfaithfully  or  in  derogation  of  law.  the 
offending  deputies  will  he  subjected  to  the  loss  of  their  labor  and  expenses  incurred  in 
unlawful  surveys. 

I  have  to  inform  you  in  this  connection  that  the  sum  of  610.000  was  set  aside  by  the 
department  out  of  the  aforesaid  $300,000  for  the  examination  of  surveys  in  the  field  in 
the  different  surveying  districts.  It  is  not  intended  to  assign  any  particular  sum  to 
any  of  them  for  this  service,  but  it  will  he  applied  hy  this  office  as  exigencies  may 
require. 

In  case  any  returns  of  surveys  approved  by  you  and  transmitted  here  for  pay- 
ment shall  be  found  indicative  of  irregularities  and  non-compliance  with  contracts 
and  the  requirements  of  the  law  and  instructions,  the  necessary  part  of  the  funds  thus 
set  aside  will  be  applied  to  cover  the  expenses  of  the  examination  by  such  agents  as 
this  office  shall  deem  proper  to  appoint  for  the  purpose,  and  in  the  mean  time  no 
payment  will  be  made  for  work  of  that  kind  executed  by  deputy  surveyors,  unless  the 
result  of  the  inspection  of  the  lands  surveyed  shall  he  favorably  reported  to  this  office. 

Such  being  the  policy  adopted  by  the  department,  witb  the  view  of  guarding  against 
unlawful  surveys  in  the  future,  you  are  hereby  required  to  acquaint  your  deputies  to 
whom  you  will  let  contracts  for  the  public  surveys,  that  unless  their  work  shall  be 
executed  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  their  contracts,  the  law  and  instructions,  not 
only  in  regard  to  the  correctness  of  the  survey,  but  also  with  respect  to  the  character 
of  the  lands  authorized  to  be  surveyed,  no  accounts  of  such  deputies  will  be  paid. 

In  order  to  avoid  as  much  as  possible  in  future  similarly  ruinous  occurrences,  you 
will  be  very  particular  on  your  part  to  acquaint  yourself  with  the  true  character  of 
lands  before  entering  into  contract  for  the  survey  thereof,  and  in  submitting  contracts 
for  the  approval  of  this  office  you  will  state  valid  reasons  for  so  doing. 

By  direction  of  the  department.  I  have  to  inform  you  that  if  you  should  let  contracts 
for  the  survev  of  lands  not  authorized  by  the  appropriation  act,  which  enumerates  the 
six  different  classes  of  lands  to  he  surveyed,  you  will  be  held  to  strict  account  for  so 
doing  ;  therefore,  in  order  to  avoid  misapplication  of  the  funds  allotted  to  your  district 
for  the  surveying  service,  you  are  required  to  be  vigilant  in  the  selection  of  the  lands 
to  be  surveyed, "taking  only  such  as  are  known  to  you  to  he  of  the  classes  specified, 
either  of  your  own  knowledge  or  from  that  derived  through  actual  settlers. 

The  instructions  of  the  23d  of  August,  1876,  to  your  predecessor  in  office,  will  he 
regarded  as  still  in  force,  except  where  they  conflict  with  the  foregoing. 

Iii  regard  to  tlie  operations  of  the  several  surveyors  general,  under 
the  instructions  issued  to  them,  I  submit  the  abstracts  given  below,  while 
referring  for  further  details  to  their  reports  iu  full,  which  are  hereto 
appended. 

Arizona.— Under  the  apportionment  of  $8,S50  for  public  surveys  in 
Arizona  during  the  year  ending  June  30, 1878,  two  contracts  were  entered 
into,  one  of  $5^000,  and  one  of  83,850.  The  work  returned  under  these 
contracts  amounted  to  $8,984.81,  of  which  only  the  amount  of  $8,850  was 
audited,  that  beiug  the  sum  apportioned. 

Of  the  apportionment  of  $5,000  for  surveys  of  private  land  claims  in 
Arizona  for  the  year  1878,  $2,000  was  withdrawn  and  reassigned  to 
another  surveying  district,  and  the  balance,  $3,000,  remains  unexpended 
and  unavailable  under  the  law. 
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For  reasons  stated  by  the  surveyor  general  in  his  report  of  1877,  he 
has  been  unable  to  open  and  conduct  the  investigation  necessary  to  pass 
upon  private  land  claims.  Settlers  and  miners  are  coming  in  very  fast, 
and  the  necessity  exists  for  a  speedy  settlement  of  titles  to  these  private 
claims.  He  speaks  of  the  necessity  for  the  establishment  of  the  bounda- 
ries of  the  White  Mountain  Indian  reservation,  to  prevent  difficulties 
between  miners  and  Indians  and  other  settlers  and  Indians.  He  wants 
grazing  lands  surveyed  and  asks  for  a  change  in  the  law  so  as  to  allow  of 
their  survey  when  actually  occupied. 

The  appropriation  of  85,750  for  salaries  of  his  office  was  expended,  and 
$1,397.55  were  expended  out  of  the  $1,500  appropriated  for  contingent 
expenses. 

The  sum  of  $761.70  was  deposited  during  the  year  for  office  work  on 
surveys,  and  this  added  to  $1,158.10,  the  amount  previously  deposited 
and  unexpended,  made  the  sum  of  $1,919.80  available  to  pay  for  office 
work.    Of  this,  $518.50  were  paid,  leaving  $1,101.30  unexpended. 

There  were  prepared  in  the  office  of  surveyor  general  111  plats  and 
diagrams  of  public  surveys  and  52  plats  of  mining  and  mill-site  claims. 

Number  of  miles  surveyed  during  the  year,  2,076.  Number  of  mining 
and  mill-site  claims  surveyed,  13. 

Surveys  were  made  in  36  townships  to  an  extent  of  615,191.38  acres, 
which,  added  to  3,872,478.36  previously  surveyed,  makes  a  total  of 
4,487,972.74  acres,  besides  1,229.57  acres  of  mining  and  mill-site  claims 
surveyed. 

California, — The  sum  of  $17,700  for  public  surveys  and  $6,000  for 
surveys  of  private  claims  was  originally  apportioned  to  California.  Sub- 
sequently the  sum  of  $3,000  was  transferred  to  public  land  surveys  in 
California  from  the  api>ortionment  to  Nevada,  and  $4,000  from  the 
private  claim  apportionment  in  California  to  the  apportionment  for  public 
land  surveys  therein,  thus  making  a  total  of  $24,700,  available  out  of  the 
general  appropriation  for  surveys  of  the  latter  class  in  California.  Under 
this  amount  18  contracts  were  let  and  the  sum  of  $19,386.32  has  been 
expended,  leaving  $5,313.68  applicable  to  contracts  the  work  of  which 
had  not  been  audited  at  date  of  report,  viz,  August  22,  1878. 

Fifty  contracts  were  let  payable  out  of  special  deposits. 

The  number  of  miles  run  and  marked  in  the  public  surveys  was  120  of 
standard  and  meridian,  736  of  township,  and  3,632  of  section  and  meander 
lines.  Surveys  were  made  in  133  townshps  of  1,793,423  acres  of  public 
land,  126,975  acres  of  private  claims,  and  15,561  acres  of  Indian  reser- 
vation. 

Five  contracts  were  made  payable  out  of  the  $2,000  remaining  of  the 
original  apportionment  of  $6,000  for  surveys  of  private  land  claims,  and 
the  sum  of  $1,077.14  remains  unexpended  of  said  $2,000. 

Surveys  of  157  mining  claims  were  approved  during  the  year.  Total 
number  of  plats  prepared  in  the  office  was  1,168,  of  which  697  were  of 
mining  claims  and  amendments,  and  415  were  of  original,  duplicate,  and 
triplicate  plats  of  township  subdivisions  and  amendments. 

There  were  prepared  and  transmitted  to  the  General  Land  Office  181 
transcripts  of  field  notes  of  public  surveys ;  also  copies  of  descriptive 
notes,  decrees  of  court  and  other  papers  relating  to  29  private  claims, 
some  of  them  being  very  voluminous. 

The  amount  deposited  for  surveys  of  public  land  was  $13,190.90,  and 
for  office  work  on  those  surveys  $4,121.86.  The  sum  of  $9,055  was  de- 
posited for  office  work  on  surveys  of  151  mining  claims. 

The  sum  of  $977.28  of  special  deposits  for  office  work  was  withdrawn 
and  the  sum  of  $13,957.96  paid  out  for  salaries  of  clerks  and  draughts- 
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men  from  special  deposit  fund,  thus  overdrawing  the  account  for  the 
year  to  the  amount  of  $1,758.38,  which  amount  was  paid  out  of  deposits 
subsequently  made. 

The  appropriation  of  83,000  for  incidental  expenses  of  the  office  was 
insufficient  by  8458.79  to  meet  the  necessary  expenses  of  the  office. 
Of  the  appropriation  of  82.750  for  salary  of  suveyor  general  there  have 
been  expended  $2,153.10,  leaving  a  balance  of  $596.90  unexpended, 
OAyimr  to  a  vacancy  in  the  office  of  surveyor  general  during  a  part  of  the 
year.  The  appropriation  of  $10,000  for  clerk  hire  has  been  expended 
and  a  deficiency  created  in  salary  accounts  amounting  to  $5,971.76,  which 
is  still  unpaid. 

The  estimates  for  surveying  service  for  the  year  ending  June  30. 1880, 
are  as  follows:  For  surveys  of  public  lands.  8150.000  (including  850.000 
for  survey  of  timber  lands) :  for  surveys  of  private  claims,  83.000  ;  for 
salaries  of  clerks  and  draughtsmen.  815,000:  for  bringing  up  arrears  of 
office  work  on  public  surveys.  810.000:  for  bringing-  up  arrears  of  work 
on  private  claims,  82,000:  for  salary  of  surveyor  general,  $3,000;  for 
fire-proof  safe.  81,800:  and  for  other  incidental  expenses.  83.000. 

The  surveyor  general  reports  a  large  amount  of  office  work  in  arrears, 
especially  in  segregation  of  swamp  lands  and  settlement  of  boundaries 
of  private  land  claims.  He  opposes  the  plan  for  consolidating  the  sur- 
veying districts  with  headquarters  at  Washington  as  sure  to  produce 
delay  and  confusion  in  the  transaction  of  the  public  business,  for  the 
reason  that  the  records  of  his  office  are  so  frequently  consulted  not  only 
by  people  of  the  State  and  members  of  the  bar  in  California,  but  by 
deputy  surveyors  in  the  course  of  their  surveys.  He  advocates  large 
appropriations  for  surveys  of  standard  and  exterior  lines  for  a  few  years, 
after  which  the  subdivisional  surveys  could  be  made  under  the  special 
deposit  system .  He  sa  vs  that  the  most  of  the  settlements  in  C  alif ornia  are 
on  unsurveved  lands,  and  that  many  of  these  lands  are  held  in  large 
tracts  by  a  few  individuals,  who,  under  State  laws  giving  possessory 
rights  on  unsurveved  lands,  hold  these  tracts  to  the  exclusion  of  others 
who  desire  to  go  upon  them. 

The  report  is  quite  full  in  respect  to  private  land  claims,  giving  the 
number  presented  for  confirmation,  the  number  and  names  of  those  which 
have  been  patented,  and  those  which  are  still  before  his  office  and  the 
department  for  action. 

He  also  states  some  of  the  difficulties  attending  the  proper  adjustment 
of  private  claims,  and  under  date  of  24th  August,  1S78,  incloses  a  report 
of  the  keeper  of  the  Spanish  archives  in  his  office,  in  support  of  the 
statements  of  the  surveyor  general.  He  recommends  legislation  by 
Congress  to  limit  the  time  in  which  mining  claimants  should  be  required 
to  apply  for  a  patent,  and  gives  reasons  why  the  local  land  officers  should 
be  instructed  to  notify  the  surveyor  general  when  an  entry  of  a  mine  is 
made  and  when  a  patent  for  a  mining  claim  is  issued. 

Colorado.— Under  date  of  September  2,  1878,  the  surveyor  general  re- 
ports that  in  new  of  the  assignment  of  $35,000  for  public  surveys  m 
Colorado  during  the  vear  ending  June  30,  1878,  19  contracts  were  made 
for  surveys  of  agricultural  and  timber  lands.  All  the  work  under  these 
contracts^  is  completed,  except  in  one  case. 

The  apportionment  has  been  paid  out  except  $702.99,  with  some  work 
not  yet  returned. 

Surveys  were  made  in  49  townships,  from  the  sixth  principal  meridian, 
and  in  3  townships  from  the  Xew  Mexico  meridian. 

Three  thousand  five  hundred  and  seventy-one  dollars  and  ninety-three 
cents  were  deposited  by  settlers  for  surveys  of  public  land,  which  amount 
has  been  paid  out,  except  $550,  with  some  work  not  yet  returned. 


ERRATA. 


On  page  52,  line  28,  for  August  15,  1878,  read  "  August  15,  1876." 
Page  85,  line  29  quotation  marks  should  occur  after  the  word  scrip,  and  not  after 
the  word  year  m  the  following  line. 
Page  202,  line  2,  for  18  read  "  17." 

Page  477,  6th  line  in  3d  paragraph,  for  574,576.05  read  "  6,574,576  05  " 
Page  808,  10th  line  from  bottom,  for  E.  M.  Kingsley  read  A.  C.  Barstow,  and  in  7th 
line  from  bottom,  for  A.  C.  Barstow  read  E.  M.  Kingsley. 

On  page  916  the  following  act  is  omitted  from  list  of  acts  of  Congress  relating  to  rail- 

M^^f^A^l1?'  187°l  W?  16'  P-  277'  eutitled  "A»  act  t0  decfare  for- 
MGd  ?lf 68  •  er^am  lands  Sranted  to  the  State  of  Louisiana  to  aid  in 
constructing  a  railroad  therein." 

Page  1004,  line  31,  for  indorsement  read  endowment. 

Page  1005,  4th  line  from  bottom,  for  80  read  "  230 :"  for  8  read  "  23  " 

Page  1009,  line  4,  for  290  read  "  283." 

Pages  1006,  1009,  1013,  and  1014,  for  1.036  read  "  1,032"  (length  of  U  P  Railroad 
Page  1016,  11th  line  from  bottom,  omit  the  words  "  of  them"  Railroad). 
Page  1017,  2d  line  from  bottom,  for  local  read  land. 
Page  1018,  line  5,  for  single  read  simple. 

Sag6  }21n'  J.7th  lin,e  from  bottoub  for  satisfactorily  read  satisfactory. 
Page  1020,  line  5,  for  then  read  there. 
Pages  1129,  1147,  for  Donney  read  Downey. 
Page  1130,  2d  line  from  bottom,  for  Lewis  read  Ferr 
Page  1132,  line  32,  for  confluences  read  confluence. 
Page  1133,  line  18,  for  firm  read  fine. 
Page  1142,  5th  line  from  bottom,  for  latter  read  fc 
Page  1144,  line  31,  for  repeated  read  reported. 
ing  Tjpfeparhrg^       Larenteurread  gentian;  12th  line  from  bottom,  for  propos- 
Page  1150,  12th  line  from  bottom,  for  1.9  read  "  19  " 
Page  1151,  line  14,  for  lava  read  low. 

aXll^tZ^J^  "®5;"  liM  26'  f°r  "        of  product  to 

Page  1164,  23d  line  from  bottom,  for  1,500  read  "  15,000  " 
Page  1174,  3d  line  from  bottom,  for  volumes  read  "  5,000  volumes." 
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The  surveyor  general  states  that  larger  appropriations  for  surveys  are 
needed,  and  that  settlements  are  far  in  advance  of  the  surveys. 

Two  hundred  miles  of  railroad  were  built  during  the  past  year. 

The  sum  of  $5,500  was  paid  for  salaries  from  the  appropriation. 

He  reports  that  the  amount  deposited  by  individuals  for  office  work 
on  public  surveys  was  $130,  and  by  railroad  companies  $439.78 ;  by 
Vigil  and  Saint  Vrain  claimants,  $67.99,  an,d  for  office  work,  on  mining 
claims,  $6,041 ;  all  of  which  added  to  $5,580.22,  the  balance  of  special 
deposits  on  hand  from  last  year,  made  a  total  of  $12,258.99  available  to 
pay  clerk  hire.  Of  this  sum,  $7,493.60  were  paid  out,  leaving  a  balance 
unexpended,  June  30, 1878,  of  $4,765.39,  according  to  statement  E  accom- 
panying his  report.  The  statement  E  shows  252  mining  surveys  with  a 
deposit  for  office  work  of  $5,859  thereon. 

The  incidental  expenses  of  the  office  were  $1,787.16,  of  which  $1,500 
were  paid  from  the  appropriation,  $244.45  from  special  deposits  for  office 
work,  and  $42.71  were  in  excess  of  the  means  provided  for  such  ex- 
penses. 

Of  the  assignment  of  $2,000  for  survey  of  private  land  claims,  and  the 
assignment  made  December  17,  1877,  of  a  sum  sufficient  to  meet  the  ex- 
penses of  the  examination  of  the  boundaries  of  the  Beaubien  and  Miranda 
grant,  the  sum  of  $3,250.11  was  paid  for  survey  of  the  Sangre  de  Cristo 
grant,  $18.60  for  printing,  and  a  balance  of  $731.29  is  reported  as  unex- 
pended. 

The  estimates  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1880,  are,  for  surveys, 
$104,400 ;  for  salaries,  $10,800 ;  for  contingent  expenses,  $3,000.  The 
estimates  for  clerk  hire  are  made  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  office  work 
is  considerably  in  arrears,  viz,  four  years7  descriptive  lists,  connected 
map  of  mineral  claims,  and  arranging  and  indexing  the  field  notes  of  the 
last  year.  He  wants  to  survey  in  North  Park,  Middle  Park,  on  Bear 
Eiver,  in  the  San  Juan  country,  on  the  head  of  Gunnison  Biver,  near 
Pagosa  Springs,  and  in  numerous  places  in  the  mountains,  to  accommo- 
date actual  settlers  and  enable  the  State  commissioners  to  make  selec- 
tions of  lands  for  the  State. 

Dakota.— The  amount  of  the  appropriation  of  $300,000,  which  was 
assigned  for  surveys  in  Dakota,  is  $17,700.  The  amount  expended  was 
$17,703.08,  under  five  contracts.  The  number  of  miles  surveyed  and 
marked  was  2,904,  being  7  of  standard,  244  of  township,  and  2,653  of 
section  and  meander  lines. 

The  area  subdivided  was  938,086  acres  in  49  townships,  making  a  total 
of  surveyed  lands  in  the  Territory  of  18,738,760  acres,  exclusive  of  Indian 
and  military  reservations,  town  sites,  and  mining  claims. 

Six  contracts  were  made  under  special  deposits,  amounting  to  $535 
for  field  work,  and  $150  for  office  work.  Out  of  the  latter  the  sum  of 
$139.33  has  been  paid. 

Four  town  sites  in  the  region  of  the  Black  Hills  were  surveyed  during 
the  year,  viz:  Deadwood,  with  an  area  of  745.45  acres;  Ingleside,  28.64 
acres,  but  included  within  the  surveyed  boundaries  of  Deadwood;  Oro, 
containing  320  acres;  and  Bapid  City,  containing  640  acres. 

Thirty-eight  placer-mining  claims  and  fifty  lode  claims  were  surveyed. 

Office  work:  Field  notes  transcribed  and  protracted,  and  duplicate  and 
triplicate  plats  made  of  the  49  townships  surveyed,  and  descriptive  lists 
of  the  same  furnished  the  local  land  offices.  One  copy  of  the  field  notes 
and  four  copies  of  each  mining  plat  of  88  mineral  claims  were  made  in 
his  office;  also  much  labor  performed  incident  to  the  organization  of  a 
mining  district  before  unknown  in  Dakota. 

The  expenses  of  the  office,  paid  out  of  the  appropriation,  were  as 
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follows:  For  salaries,  $5,500;  for  incidentals,  $1,500.  Out  of  the  $2,015 
deposited  for  office  work  on  88  mineral  claim  surveys,  $1,705  were  paid 
to  mineral  clerks,  leaving  an  unexpended  balance  of  $910  on  June  30, 
1878. 

The  surveyor  general  estimates  for  the  surveying  service  in  Dakota 
during  year  ending  June  30,  1880,  as  follows:  $1,620  for  survey  of  stand- 
ard lines;  $19,000  for  township  and  $105,000  for  section  lines,  being  a 
total  for  surveys  of  $125,620;  for  salaries,  $11,500,  and  for  contingent 
expenses,  $2,700. 

In  explanation  of  the  surveying  estimates,  he  says  he  is  in  receipt  of 
many  petitions  for  surveys  from  settlers  in  numbers  as  high,  in  one  case, 
as  5b,  and  as  23  in  another,  asking  for  surveys  of  lands  on  which  they 
have  settled. 

Disposals  of  land  in  the  Territory  during  the  year,  about  2,083,078 
acres,  including  600,000  acres  sold  by  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad 
Company. 

He  estimates  that  during  that  period  settlers  located  upon  82,000  acres 
of  unsurveyed  land,  thus  making  a  total  area  taken  by  actual  settlers  in 
the  year,  of  2,165,078  acres,  not  including  the  Black  Hills  country,  Avith 
25,000  inhabitants,  where  no  public  surveys,  except  town  sites,  have  been 
made.  He  thus  shows  that  more  than  double  the  number  of  acres  sur- 
veyed in  the  year  have  been  settled  upon,  showing  the  demand  for  in 
creased  appropriation  for  surveys. 

He  reports  a  great  increase  of  land  under  cultivation  throughout  the 
Territory,  also  wonderful  developments  of  mineral  and  agricultural 
resources  of  the  Black  Hills  country.  He  closes  with  extracts  from  a 
letter  written  to  him  by  the  general  agent  of  the  land  department  Northern 
Pacific  Railroad  Company,  showing  the  rapid  disposals  of  land  granted 
to  that  road,  and  the  necessity  for  additional  surveys  by  government  of 
the  granted  lands. 

Florida. — Six  contracts  were  made  by  the  surveyor  general  during  the 
year  ending  June  30, 1878,  three  of  which  were  for  the  survey  of  islands, 
one  for  survey  of  a  private  claim,  and  one  for  survey  of  the  lots  lying 
between  the  boundaries  known  as  the  Orr  and  Whitner,  and  the  Watson 
lines.  The  other  contract  was  canceled.  Work  under  two  contracts 
was  forwarded. 

Of  the  eight  contracts  not  closed  at  date  of  last  annual  report,  two 
were  canceled,  the  work  in  three  contracts  has  been  forwarded,  and  in 
three  cases  the  work  has  not  yet  been  returned  and  approved. 

Sixteen  plats  have  been  furnished  to  the  local  land  office,  also  62  de- 
scriptive lists  and  several  indexes.    Much  office  work  is  in  arrears. 

The  contract  for  surveys  along  the  Florida  and  Georgia  boundary  has 
been  nearly  filled,  and  the  work  will  be  forwarded  soon.  The  $6,000 
assigned  for  surveys  in  Florida  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1879,  will 
be  expended  in  surveys  along  the  Florida  line  and  the  islands,  &c,  along 
the  Gulf  coast. 

Estimates  for  service  of  year  ending  June  30, 1880,  are  as  follows :  for 
surveys,  $10,000  ;  for  salaries,  $6,200;  and  for  incidentals,  $1,000. 

Louisiana, — The  surveys  entered  into  during  the  year  ending  June  30, 
1875,  have  all  been  completed,  approved,  and  transmitted,  except  in 
township  14  south,  range  6  west,  and  township  15  south,  range  7  east, 
southwest  district.  The  work  has  been  paid  for,  except  in  contract  of  S. 
P.  Henry,  in  which  the  sum  of  $618.08  was  found  due  but  could  not  be 
paid  because  the  unexpended  balance  had  gone  to  the  surplus  fund. 

For  the  year  ending  June  30, 1877,  two  contracts  were  made  and  have 
been  partially  completed.  The  sum  assigned  ($7,000)  has  been  paid  out 
and  exceeded  by  the  sum  of  $145.06. 
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For  the  year  ending  June  30, 1878,  the  sum  of  $7,200  was  apportioned 
to  Louisiana,  and  two  contracts  were  made,  one  of  which  has  been  com- 
pleted and  the  work  in  the  other  partly  so.  The  sum  assigned  has  been 
exhausted,  and  a  balance  of  $361.89  is  due  for  work  in  excess  of  the 
apportionment. 

The  work  of  the  past  year  consisted  mostly  of  the  resurvey  of  ten 
townships  in  the  "pine  timber  belt"  in  the  southwest  district. 

Out  of  the  apportionment  of  $17,500  for  surveys  during  the  present 
year,  two  contracts  have  been  let  for  the  resurvey  of  29  townships  in 
the  pine  timber  belt  of  the  Calcasieu  country. 

The  deputies  will,  without  extra  compensation,  examine  into  the  con- 
dition of  lands  entered  as  homesteads  in  that  region,  and  report  such  as 
are  abandoned  and  should  be  canceled. 

A  great  decrease  in  timber  depredations  is  reported  through  the  in- 
strumentality of  Agent  Carter  and  his  surveyor,  George  R.  Bradford. 
Settlers  and  homestead  claimants  still  carry  on  depredations  on  a  small 
scale. 

Office  work:  But  little  done  in  the  issuance  of  certificates  of  location; 
certificates  issued  on  56  claims.  Several  hundred  applications  are  on 
file,  but  claimants  fail  to  comply  with  the  requirements  of  the  General 
Land  Office. 

Attention  is  called  to  a  great  amount  of  office  work  in  arrears.  Field 
notes  of  784  townships  are  to  be  copied,  over  6,000  private  land  claims 
yet  unpatented  and  requiring  to  be  acted  upon,  &c.  Some  of  this  work 
will  be  brought  up  under  the  increased  allowance  of  $4,000  for  the 
present  year  ending  June  30,  1879. 

Estimates  for  expenses  of  the  service  during  year  ending  June  30, 
1880,  are  as  follows :  For  surveys  and  resurveys,  $64,450  ;  for  salaries, 
$4,800 ;  for  arrears  of  office  work,  $14,000 ;  and  for  incidentals,  $2,000. 

The  resurveys  are  regarded  as  necessary  to  check  the  depredations  on 
timber  and  to  enable  settlers  to  describe  the  lands  desired  to  be  entered 
by  them. 

"Idaho. — Surveyor  general  reports  that  the  surveys  of  the  public  lands 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1878,  have  been  confined  to  the  south- 
ern and  southeastern  portions  of  this  Territory,  where  there  are  large 
portions  of  valuable  agricultural  lands  unsurveyed,  which  are  being 
gradually  settled,  especially  along  the  lines  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Utah 
Northern  Railroad,  which  is  expected  to  be  completed  to  Snake  River, 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Old  Fort  Hall,  next  fall. 

The  surveys  contracted  for  during  the  last  fiscal  year  have  all  been 
completed,  and  notes  returned,  Avith  the  exception  of  Mr.  Allen  M. 
Thompson's,  whose  work  lay  in  close  proximity  to  the  hostile  Indians, 
and  on  this  account  an  extension  of  time  to  complete  the  surveys  has 
been  granted. 

The  first  standard  parallel  north  ought  to  be  extended  the  distance 
given,  for  many  valuable  mines  and  rich  agricultural  valleys  lie  contigu- 
ous to  it. 

The  timber  lands  are  being  despoiled  of  their  timber,  so  that  unless 
they  be  surveyed  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  the  heavily  timbered 
mountains  will  be  stripped  of  timber,  and  thus  rendered  worthless  to 
government,  yet  at  the  present  rates  allowed  by  law  it  is  almost  impossi- 
ble to  get  competent  surveyors  to  take  a  contract  in  the  timbered  and 
mountainous  parts  of  the  Territory. 

The  appropriation  of  $2,500  is  entirely  too  small  for  clerk  hire ;  $1,500 
per  annum  is  paid  to  the  chief  clerk  and  the  remaining  $1,000  will  not 
secure  a  competent  draughtsman  the  year  round,  which  fact  is  detri- 
mental to  the  public  service. 
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Tlie  surveyor  general  suggests  the  extension  of  the  third  standard 
parallel  north  of  the  base  line  to  the  east  boundary  of  the  Territory, 
which  line  would  pass  over  one  of  the  largest  and  finest  valleys  in  the 
Territory  on  the  Upper  Payette  Elver  and  run  in  close  proximity  to  the 
celebrated  "  Yankee  Fork  Mines." 

Forty-four  original  descriptive  plats  and  82  copies  have  been  trans- 
mitted to  the  General  Land  Office  and  district  office  since  the  last  animal 
report'. 

Four  surveying  contracts  have  been  entered  into ;  two  ot  the  surveys 
have  been  completed,  and  notes  returned  and  approved  and  plats  and 
transcripts  transmitted.  In  the  case  of  the  other  two  the  deputies  are 
still  in  the  field,  owing  to  interruptions  from  hostile  Indians. 

The  number  of  acres  surveyed  during  the  year  is  677,994.74,  and  from 
the  beginning  of  surveys  to  June  30,  1878,  0,090,029.53  acres. 

Eight  applications  have  been  made  for  the  survey  of  mineral  lands  and 
mill  sites  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1878,  and  the  amount  de- 
posited with  the  United  States  assistant  treasurer  for  office  work  for 
mineral  claims  is  $211.  The  character  of  the  mines  is  placer  gold,  sul- 
phur, and  gold  and  silver. 

Amount  paid  for  salaries,  $5,611.27. 

Minnesota.— The  contracts  uncompleted  at  date  of  last  animal  report 
have  all  been  completed,  the  work  examined  and  approved. 

Four  contracts  were  made  under  the  assignment  of  812,100  for  year 
ending  June  30,  1878;  the  work  under  them  also  completed  and  approved 
and  the  assignment  expended  except  828.08.  The  surveyor  general 
reports  two  contracts  payable  out  of  assignment  of  815,000  for  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1879. 

During  the  year  22  townships,  with  an  area  of  100, 70o  acres,  have  been 
subdivided,  which  added  to  previous  surveys  make  a  total  of  39,G89,123 
acres  snrveved  up  to  date  of  report. 

The  number  of  miles  run  and  marked  during  the  year  was  1,809. 

Office  work:  Sixty-six  township  plats  were  prepared  in  his  office,  22 
original,  22  duplicate,  and  22  triplicate. 

He  notes  the  extension  of  several  railroads  and  the  opening  up  ot  the 
products  of  the  lands  to  market.  He  renews  his  recommendations  of 
last  year  that  Congress  modify  the  law  for  the  disposal  of  timber  lands. 

His  estimates  for  the  service  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1880,  are  as 
follows:  For  field  work,  829,580;  salaries,  810,500;  and  incidentals, 
81,500.  The  sum  of  87,000  was  appropriated  and  paid  for  salaries  m  his 
office,  and  the  sum  of  81,500  for  contingent  expenses,  during  the  last 
fiscal  vear.  ^ 

Montana.— Under  the  apportionment  of  817,700  for  surveys  in  this 
Territory  during  the  year  ending  June  30,  1878,  eight  contracts  were 
made,  and  the  work  nas  been  done  and  accounts  rendered  to  said 
amount,  less  a  balance  of  8290.17. 

Surveys  were  made  in  33  townships  of  529,985  acres  of  agricultural 
and  91,727  acres  of  nrineral  lands.  , 

The  number  of  acres  surveyed  to  June  30,  1878,  is  10,2<2,o90,  includ- 
ing 1,110  acres  of  mineral  claims  on  unsurveyed  laud. 

Of  the  appropriation  of  $2,750  for  salary  of  surveyor  general,  a  bal- 
ance of  8298.98  remains  unexpended,  while  the  appropriation  ot  bo,000 
tor  clerk  hire  was  expended,  except  29  cents.  The  incidental  expenses 
of  the  office  were  $1,500.  Total  cost  of  surveys,  including  office  ex- 
penses, 824,351.21. 

The  special  deposits  for  office  work  during  the  year  amounted  to 
$3,150,  on  29  mining  claims ;  82,187.90  were  paid  for  clerk  hire  from 
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special  deposits:  This  sum  taken  from  $3,150,  deposited  within  the 
year,  leaves  $962.10,  which,  applied  to  reduce  the  sum  overdrawn  in  pre- 
vious years,  viz,  $1,816.03,  leaves  $853.93  still  overdrawn  on  special 
deposit  account. 

Six  hundred  and  thirty-four  plats  were  made  in  the  surveyor  general's 
office.  Of  these,  474  were  of  mineral  claims,  and  99  were  ordinary 
township  plats.  Descriptive  lists  of  33  townships  were  prepared  and 
sent  to  the  local  offices,  and  transcripts  of  field  notes  to  the  same  num- 
ber of  townships  made  for  the  General  Land  Office. 

The  number  of  letters  received  was  350 ;  number  written,  942.  All 
the  office  work  included  the  writing  of  8,266  folios. 

The  surveyor  general  made  personal  examinations  of  surveys  in  the 
field,  with  good  results.  The  expense  of  examinations  was  $997.21.  He 
says  that  mineral  surveys  should  be*  examined  as  well  as  others.  The 
surveys  of  the  past  year  embrace  lands  along  the  Muscleshell,  Blackfoot, 
and  Yellowstone  Eivers.  He  urges  higher  rates  per  mile  for  surveys, 
and  cites  Ontario,  Canada,  where  7  cents  per  acre  are  paid  for  surveys, 
while  in  Montana  only  about  2.8  cents  are  paid. 

He  regards  the  restrictions  made  by  the  General  Land  Office  June  15, 
1878,  of  public  surveys  of  timber  lands  to  non-mineral  as  an  unwise  one, 
because  miners  and  mill-site  owners  would,  if  the  mineral  timber  lands 
were  surveyed,  purchase  them  for  the  timber  on  them,  and  so  the  gov- 
ernment would  derive  a  revenue  where  it  does  not  now. 

He  recommends  the  survey  of  exterior  township  lines  all  through  the 
Territory,  and  thereby  the  surveyor  could  examine  and  report  the  classes 
of  lands  in  all  sections,  and  this  would  enable  the  office  to  know  what 
lands  to  subdivide. 

Value  of  gold  and  silver  shipped  from  the  Territory  during  the  year, 
$4,480,146,  while  the  United  States  assay  office  at  Helena  during  the 
same  time  handled  $716,738.41  of  gold  and  silver. 

The  estimates  of  appropriations  for  service  of  year  ending  June  30, 
1880,  are  as  follows:  For  surveys,  $34,400,  and  $i(),300  for  salaries  and 
incidentals. 

He  estimates  the  same  rate  for  meander  lines  as  for  standard. 

Nebraska. — The  surveys  contracted  for  out  of  appropriation  for  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1878,  have  been  completed.  The  lands  surveyed 
are  suitable  for  agricultural  and  grazing  purposes.  Field  notes  of  702 
miles  of  standard  and  exterior  and  of  1,890  miles  of  subdivision  lines 
have  been  examined  and  approved,  and  transcripts  of  the  same  have 
been  transmitted.  Descriptive  lists  for  36  townships  have  been  for- 
warded to  local  land  offices.  A  large  amount  of  miscellaneous  work,  of 
a  character  usual  to  the  office,  has  been  performed.  The  estimates  for 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1880,  are  for  lands  believed  by  competent 
persons  to  be  suitable  for  agriculture  and  grazing.  Immigration  during 
the  past  year  has  been  greater  than  for  any  previous  year  in  the  history 
of  the  State.  Statistics  compiled  from  the  last  report  of  the  State  Agri- 
cultural Society,  relating  to  the  population,  values,  and  agricultural 
progress,  accompany  the  report.  The  reports  of  the  railroad  companies 
show  sales  of  lands  by  them  for  the  first  four  months  of  1878,  under  their 
respective  grants,  amounting  to  303,991  acres  and  to  $1,594,147,  exceed- 
ing those  for  any  other  State.  The  area  of  unsurveyed  lands  in  Nebraska 
being  comparatively  small,  the  surveyor  general  recommends  that  a 
sufficient  appropriation  be  made  to  complete  the  public  land  surveys 
during  the  next  fiscal  year.  Estimated  sum  required  for  extension  of 
public  surveys  for  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1880,  $45,144,  and  for  office 
expenses  during  same  period,  $11,300. 
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Xcvada.—ThQ  appropriation  of  $5,500,  for  salaries,  was  expended,  ex- 
cept $2.05.  The  incidental  expenses  of  the  office  were  $1,500.15.  Of 
the  assignment  of  $16,050  for  public  surveys  in  Nevada,  $3,000  were  with- 
drawal*) be  transferred  to  California,  and  $678.71  were  paid  out  for  sur- 
veys Leaving  ei2.371.20  on  the  30th  June,  1878,  applicable  to  contracts 
not  then  completed.  Five  contracts  were  entered  into,  only  one  of  which 
was  completed  in  the  year.  The  surveyor  general  also  reports  a  balance 
of  $10,534.63  remaining  unexpended  of  the  assignment  tor  the  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1877,  for  public  surveys. 

Surveys  were  made  in  20  townships  in  the  past  year,  over  an  area  ol 

233,767  acres.  ..  ,. 

One  hundred  and  four  mineral  claims  were  surveyed,  lOo  applications 
made  for  patents  of  mineral  claims,  and  $3,090  deposited  for  office  work 
on  such  claims;  548  plats  were  made  in  the  office,  of  which  42<  were  of 
mineral  claims.  ■  • 

The  surveyor  general  furnishes  a  copy  of  a  statement  from  the  btate 
comptroller  showing  the  yield  of  the  mines  of  Nevada  during  the  year 
ending  June  30,  1878,  to  be  over  817.000,000. 

The  estimates  of  appropriations  for  the  surveying  service  m  JNevada 
for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1880,  are  as  follows :  for  surveys,  $45,900 ; 
for  salaries,  $9,500;  and  for  incidentals,  83,920. 

Wew  Mexico.— The  sum  apportioned  for  public  surveys  in  this  lemtory 
out  of  the  appropriation  of  $300,000  by  act  of  March  3, 1877,  was  811.400, 
and  for  survey  of  private  land  claims  835,000.  Subsequently,  m  order 
to  meet  the  expenses  of  survey,  &e.,  of  the  five  sections  of  Hot  Springs 
Indian  Reservation,  $1,500  was  transferred  from  the  apportionment  ot 
835,000  to  the  apportionment  of  $14,400. 

The  amount  of  public  survevs  under  said  apportionment  has  been  as 
follows-  72  miles  of  the  New  Mexico  meridian,  318  miles  of  guide  merid- 
ian and  standard  parallel ;  434  miles  of  township  lines,  and  l,o02  miles 
of  subdivision  lines,  besides  15  miles  of  survey  of  the  five  sections  ol 
Oio  Cahente  Indian  Reservation  and  adjacent  lands,  andlo  miles  ol  clos- 
ings on  parallels.  For  the  work  returned  to  June  30,  1878,  the  sum  ol 
$12  945.50  had  been  paid  out.  The  sum  of  $3,150  was  deposited  lor  held 
work  of  public  surveys,  and  $415  for  office  work  on  same.  Up  to  June 
30,  1878,  there  had  been  paid  out  $2,507.34  for  the  field  work  m  run- 
ning and  marking  337  miles.  The  area  subdivided  within  the  year  is 
539,785.55  acres,  which,  added  to  7,307,152.22  acres  previously  surveyed, 
makes  a  total  of  7,846,942.77  acres  surveyed  in  New  Mexico,  burveys 
were  made  in  32  townships,  four  of  which  had  not  been  platted  at  date 

°  Under  "the  apportionment  for  survey  of  private  land  claims  before  men- 
tioned, 47  grants  have  been  surveyed,  not  all  of  which  have  been  ex- 
amined ami  platted,  hence  the  statement  of  cost  of  survey,  miles  run,  and 
area  of  -rants  surveved  is  incomplete.  Two  of  said  grants,  the  Armen- 
daris,  Xo.  34,  and  Anton  Chico,  are  resurveys  directed  by  letters  trom 
General  Land  Office.  .  •  .      .  <• 

The  surveyor  general  reports  a  great  increase  in  immigration  to  tne 
Territory  and  an  increasing  appreciation  of  its  mineral,  pastoral,  and 
agricultural  resources.  He  States  that  exclusive  of  grant  surveys,  only 
about  one- tenth  of  the  Territory  has  been  surveyed  He  estimates  the 
unsurveyed  arable  and  irrigable  lands  at  not  less  than  8,000,000  acres. 

Recommendation  of  last  year  that  an  inspector  of  surveys  be  appointed 
bv  the  department  is  renewed. 

Mining  surveys:  Seven  mining  claims  and  mill  sites  were  surveyed 
during  the  year!    On  five  of  these  the  sum  of  $200  was  deposited  lor 
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office  work,  no  deposit  being  made  in  the  other  two  cases.  A  list  of  nine 
deputy  mineral  surveyors  is  reported. 

Desert  land  claims :  Eleven  copies  of  declaratory  statements  were  re- 
ceived from  the  Mesilla  land  office. 

Office  work:  The  field  notes  of  the  surveys  mentioned  were  examined 
and  transcripts  prepared,  plats  were  protracted  and  duplicates  and  trip- 
licates furnished  to  the  General  and  local  land  offices  respectively,  so  far 
as  the  clerical  force  admitted.  For  particulars  of  office  work  in  arrears, 
see  report  in  full. 

A  considerable  amount  of  the  platting  and  transcribing  of  field  notes 
was  done  outside  the  office,  the  deputy  surveyors  paying  for  it.  The 
surveyor  general  recommends  that  Congress  reimburse  these  deputies, 
Avho  have  paid  out  about  $1,500  for  such  work  as  was  necessary  to  facil- 
itate the  public  business,  and  should  have  been  done  by  his  office  force, 
but  could  not  be  by  reason  of  the  small  appropriation  for  clerk  hire. 

The  extra  work  consequent  upon  the  grant  surveys  and  the  protests 
against  the  manner  of  their  survey,  have  so  occupied  his  clerks  and  him- 
self as  to  require  them  frequently  to  work  until  midnight,  and  yet  his 
office  work,  in  respect  to  the  private  land  claims,  is  much  in  arrears,  as 
also  are  the  descriptive  lists  required  to  be  lurnished  to  the  local  land 
offices,  none  having  been  furnished  since  1868. 

The  amount  expended  for  salaries  was  $7,199.91  out  of  the  appropria- 
tion of  87,500,  and  8133.03  out  of  the  deposits  for  office  work. 

The  appropriation  of  81,500  for  contingent  expenses,  increased  by 
receipts  from  subrent  of  office  building  to  the  extent  of  $210,  was  ex- 
pended, except  18  cents. 

The  appropriation  for  incidentals  was  insufficient,  and  he  requests 
that  Congress  appropriate  861.97  to  pay  for  services  of  messenger  from 
April  28  to  June  30,  1878,  and  also  that  8500  be  appropriated  for  the 
year  ending  June  30,  1879,  in  addition  to  the  amount  already  appropri- 
ated for  contingent  expenses. 

The  estimates  for  year  ending  June  30,  1880,  are  as  follows :  for  sur- 
veys, $70,000;  for  salaries,  811,000;  for  incidentals,  *1.500,  including 
$2,500  for  fire-proof  safe  and  office  furniture.  In  asking  large  appro- 
priations for  surveys  he  states  that  grazing  lands  woidd  find  a  ready 
sale  if  surveyed  and  subject  to  private  entry. 

Private  land  claims:  Two  have  been  filed  since  last  report.  Evi- 
dence taken  in  several  original  hearings  and  reinvestigations  are  pending 
in  cases  of  Una  de  Gato,  Xo.  91,  and  Juan  Luis  Ortiz.  Xo.  75. 

He  renews  the  recommendation  of  last  year  that  Congress  fix  a  limita- 
tion of  time  for  filing  and  presenting  claims,  and  that  the  courts  be 
required  to  investigate  and  adjudicate  the  claims ;  but  if  the  surveyor 
general  is  to  be  required  to  attend  to  such  investigations  he  wants  more 
clerks  and  an  attorney  to  represent  the  government. 

An  increase  in  yield  of  gold,  silver,  lead,  copper,  and  mica  is  reported. 

The  progress  in building  railroad  and  telegraph  lines  is  given. 

During  the  six  months  ending  June  30,  1878,  there  was  a  total  of  5.91 
inches  of  rainfall  at  Mesilla,  and  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1878,  there 
was  at  Santa  Ee  12.91  inches  of  rainfall. 

Oregon. — Under  date  of  August  1,  1878,  the  surveyor  general  reports 
all  surveys  contracted  for  under  the  appropriation  and  special  deposits 
for  year  ending  June  30,  1878,  as  completed,  except  a  few  u,  special  de- 
posit" surveys.    Area  subdivided  during  the  year,  511,617  acres. 

Twenty  contracts  were  entered  into  payable  from  special  deposits,  and 
five  contracts  payable  out  of  the  assignment  of  $16,050  from  the  appro- 
priation of  $300,000  for  surveys.  The  number  of  miles  run  and  marked 
2  i 
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in  making  these  surveys  was  2,036,  of  which  1,567  were  of  subdivision' 
367  of  exterior,  and  102  of  standard  and  meridian  lines. 

The  amount  deposited  for  office  work  on  surveys,  including  that  on 
mining  claims,  was  $496,  and  for  field  work  $2,730.  The  sum  of  $400 
was  paid  out  for  office  work  on  public  lands  and  mining  claims,  and 
81,668  for  field  work.  . 

The  number  of  original,  duplicate,  and  triplicate  township  plats  and 
diagrams  prepared  in  the  office  was  100;  also,  24  plats  of  six  mining 

ClaOf  the  appropriation  of  81,500  for  incidental  expenses  of  office,  the 
sum  of  81,313  was  expended,  leaving  $187  unexpended.  Of  the  sum  ot 
$7,000,  appropriated  for  salaries  of  the  office  of  surveyor  general,  all  was 

^In^ompl^S  with  instructions  of  General  Land  Office,  dated  August 
^2  1877  the  hues  have  been  protracted  in  the  office  over  an  area  ot 
20'364  acres  of  swamps  and  marshes,  where  clearly  shown  to  be  such  by 
mans  and  other  evidence  on  file  in  his  office. 

He  estimates  the  number  of  emigrants  to  the  State  as  2,500  per  month 
during  the  past  year,  and  most  of  whom  are  bona  fide  settlers,  and  they 
are  in  advance  of  the  surveys.  He  reports  many  petitions  from  settlers 
for  surveys,  and  recommends  augmented  rates  to  be  allowed  for  "  brush 
lands,"  which  are  more  difficult  and  expensive  to  survey  than  the 
"heavy  timbered  and  mountainous"  lands,  and  are  valuable  when 

°^n  hL'estimates  for  the  next  year  he  looks  to  the  survey  of  standard 
and  exterior  hues  to  considerable  extent,  so  that  thereafter  subdivisional 
surveys  may  be  made  under  the  special  deposit  system  in  the  particular 
localities  needed  by  settlers.  . ,  , .  , 

He  wants  a  larger  appropriation  for  clerk  hire  to  enable  him  to  have 
copied  into  durable  field  books  the  field  notes  of  donation  claims  and  the 
old  public  surveys,  several  of  which  are  in  bundles  and  on  scraps  and 
sheets  or  books  of  poor  paper,  and,  being  constantly  referred  to,  are  be- 
coming worn  out  and  defaced.  OA  lOOA 

The  estimate  for  surveys  in  Oregon  for  the  year  ending  June  30  1880 
is  $83,620,  of  which  $65,152  are  for  surveys  in  Eastern  Oregon  and 
$18,468  in  Western  Oregon.  , 

The  estimate  of  appropriation  necessary  for  salaries  is  $9,o00,  ami 

$1S^e1^vor  general  reports  42  townships  surveyed  during 
the  year  embracing  237,961  acres  of  agricultural  and  timber  lands,  5,041 
acre^of'nfineial  land,  and  16.933  acres  of  coal  land;  total  during  the 
year  259,^36  acres,  which  added  to  surveys  of  previous  years  makes  a 

^An^y^Tacres  was  disposed  of  at  Salt  Lake  City  office, 
25  8^7  of  which  was  desert  land.  ,  ,  . 

Inrvevs  were  returned  during  the  year  under  one  contact  made  m 
1876  five  contracts  made  in  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1877,  <mcl  torn 
contracts  for  year  ending  June  30,  1878.  Two  of  the  after ^were .unfin- 
ished at  date  of  report,   dumber  of  miles  run  during  the  yeai  9 , 0,  at  a 

C°Six°te!n  thousand  and  fifty  dollars  were  assigned  to  Utah  forsnrveys, 
$9,061.75  of  which  have  been  paid,  leaving  some  work  not j  et ,  ren  in d. 

Fortv-two  township  plats  were  approved  and  filed  m  surveyor  gen 
ertfs  office,  and  the  same  numberof  duplicates  sent  to  the  General  Land 
Office;  also  to  the  latter  there  were  sent  «,^«^a!^% 
One  hundred  and  twenty-nine  plats  were  sent  to  the  District  Land  Ot 
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flee.  There  were  prepared  in  his  office  51  plats  of  exterW  lines,  162 
plats  of  exterior  and  subdivisional  lines,  460  of  mining  claims  and  mill 
sites,  and  19  other  mining  plats  and  amendments  thereto,  266  descriptive 
lists  of  public  surveys,  and  115  transcripts  of  field  notes  of  mining  claims 
and  mill  sites. 

The  sum  of  $1,938.61  was  deposited  for  field  work  on  public  surveys 
and  $246.36  for  office  work.  There  were  also  deposited  for  office  work 
on  surveys  of  115  mining  claims  $3,435,  which  added  to  special  deposits 
for  office  work  on  public  surveys,  makes  $3,681.36.  The  amount  paid  in 
salaries  out  of  special  deposits  was  $4,059.50,  being  $378.14  more  than 
was  deposited  during  the  year,  the  latter  sum  being  drawn  from  special 
deposits  in  former  years  remaining  to  the  credit  of  the  office. 

The  appropriation  of  $1,500  for  incidental  expenses  of  the  office  was 
expended  except  a  balance  of  seventy  cents  and  the  appropriation  of 
$5,750  for  salaries  was  expended  except  a  balance  of  $6.80. 

His  estimates  of  appropriations  for  the  service  of  the  year  ending  June 
30, 1880,  are  as  follows :  For  public  surveys,  $55,000,  including  $5,000  for 
connecting  mineral  monuments ;  for  salaries,  $10,000,  including  $2,000 
for  arrears  of  office  work,  and  for  contingent  expenses,  $2,500. 

Washington. — The  surveyor  general  reports  a  year  of  unparalleled 
growth  in  agriculture  in  the  Territory.  In  one  county  the  area  in  wheat 
was  increased  from  28,000  acres  in  1877,  to  46,000  in  1878. 

Two  hundred  miles  of  railroad  are  completed  and  in  operation. 

In  spite  of  the  Indian  war,  the  population  in  some  counties  has  more 
than  doubled 

The  five  contracts  for  public  surveys  not  closed  at  date  of  last  annual 
report,  are  now  closed,  and  the  work  having  been  paid  for,  leaves  a 
balance  of  $394.45  of  the  assignment  for  1877,  unexpended. 

Under  the  assignment  of  $16,050  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1878, 
seven  contracts  were  let,  which  are  mostly  completed.  Two  contracts 
were  also  let  payable  out  of  special  deposits,  and  in  four  instances  small 
surveys  were  made  under  special  instructions. 

The  total  amount  paid  for  work  under  contracts  out  of  the  appropria- 
tion, was  $10,938.17,  which  taken  from  $16,050,  the  amount  assigned  to 
Washington  Territory,  leaves  a  balance  of  $5,111.83. 

The  amount  deposited  for  field  work  was  $1,811.56.  Of  this  $1,610.08 
was  paid  for  survey,  leaving  an  excess  of  $201.48  over  cost  of  field  work. 

The  sum  of  $290.44  was  deposited  within  the  year  for  office  work  on 
public  surveys,  which  added  to  $122.44  on  hand  and  unexpended  from 
former  years,  made  $412.88  available  to  pay  clerk  hire.  Of  this  sum 
$350  were  paid  out,  thus  leaving  $62.88  unexpended  June  30,  1878. 

The  appropriation  of  $6,500  for  salaries  was  paid  out.  This  added  to 
$350  paid  for  clerk  hire  from  special  deposit  account,  and  $1,500  for 
incidental  expenses  of  office,  makes  a  total  of  $8,350  as  the  cost  of  main- 
taining the  surveyor  general's  office  for  the  year. 

The  surveyor  general  calls  attention  to  the  disproportion  of  the  expense 
in  office  work  when  small  appropriations  are  made  for  surveys  compared 
with  the  same  under  large  appropriations  for  surveys.  He  contrasts  the 
appropriations  for  surveys  and  the  office  expenses  for  several  years  past, 
and  shows  that  the  expense  of  maintaining  the  office  under  a  small  appro- 
priation for  surveys  is  about  as  much  as  under  a  large  one. 

The  number  of  miles  surveyed  in  1878,  was  4,060 ;  number  of  acres 
surveyed,  1,398,670.93;  number  of  plats  and  tracings  made  in  his  office, 
226.  His  estimates  for  the  surveying  service  for  the  year  ending  June 
30,  1880,  are  as  follows:  For  surveys,  $109,912;  for  salaries,  $10,500;  and 
for  incidental  expenses,  $2,000. 
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Wyoming  Tm-iton/.-The  surveys  made  during  the  ^en^Jan| 
30  1878  are  reported  by  the  surveyor  general  as  follows  :  One  bundled 
aM  ei^tv  two  miles  of  standard  and  meridian  lines ;  exterior  lines  of 
II townships  in  length  451  miles;  also  1,050  miles  in  subdivding  19 
KSSffiWrf  wfiich  are  within  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  grant 

T^e  nimber  of  acres  surveyed  is  392,717,  which,  added  to  the  area 
previouslysnrveyed,  makes  7,926,173  acres,  in  381  towmshvps. 

Two  contracts  for  surveys  under  appropriation  of  March  3, 1877,  aie 

nThfa^ofe^i  lands  surveyed  in  1877  is  reported  as  27,154  acres, 
which/added  to  previously  surveyed  coal  lands  in  the  Territory,  makes 

26Twentv-six  descriptions  of  desert  land  claims  were  received  from  the 
Cheyenne  office!  and  one  claim  from  the  Evanston  office,  with  an  aggre- 

gaManv  tew  Sments  of  stock  raisers  and  farmers  are  reported  in  the 
valy  of  the  North  Platte,  on  Bear  River,  Medicine  Bow,  and  Laramie 

EBersides  miscellaneous  work,  there  were  prepared  in  the  office  19  original 
townsh  P  plats  and  the  same  number  of  duplicates  and  triplicates  for 
thl  General  Land  Office  and  local  land  offices  respectively,  and  for  the 
latter  there  werfalso  prepared  38  lists  descriptive  of  corners,  quahty  of 
soil  &c  in  the  19  townships.  Diagrams  of  the  surveys  of  standard  and 
exterfor'lines  and  transcripts  of  aU  the  field  notes  of  surveys  were  pre- 
pared and  sent  to  the  General  Land  Office. 

V  The  amount  paid  for  salaries  during  the  year  was  $6,48  .98  of  which 
all  but  $238.46  was  paid  out  of  the  regular  appropriation,  the  lattei  sum 
linvino-  been  naid  out  of  special  deposits  for  office  work. 

of  ftWwas  appropriated  for  rent  and  other  incidental  ex- 
nenses  of  the  office.  Of  this  amount  $945.45  were  expended,  the  remain- 
der, $554.55,  reverting  to  the  United  States  Treasury. 

The  estimates  submitted  for  the  year  ending  June  30 
$58,900,  of  which  $46,400  is  for  surveys,  $10,500  for  salaries,  and  $2,000 

^fcrfSr  Sneral'reinarks  that  he  has  discontinued  the  services  of 
his  Srincnjal  and  assistant  draughtsman  and  transcribing  clerk  on  ac- 
count of  a  deficiency  in  the  appropriation  for  this  year. 

I  add  a  statement  of  the  areas  surveyed  in  the  States  and  Territories, 
SeveSy  cSred,both  of  public  lands  and  private  claims,  during  the 
fiscal  year  ending  Jnne  30,  1878 : 


States  and  Territories. 

Acres. 

States  and  Territories. 

Acres. 

Private 
claims. 

Public 
lands. 

Private 
claims. 

Public 
lands. 

Arizona  

California  

'"'36,'  350.'  09 
1,  038, 195. 16 

34.75  I 
418,375.18 

1,  202,  618.  59  ! 

1,113,613.41 
939, 198.  01 

n.  75 

438,  306.  30 

Montana  

Nebraska  

3,  281,  832.  20 

624,  694.  44 
630, 164.  02 
188,  656.  3S 
541,  428.  82 
611,  489.  76 
263,  226.  74 
573,  316.  51 

2,  692.  47 
357,  913.  57 

Total  

4,  356,  377.  45 

135,  281. 13 
8,041,011.83 
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Survey  of  Dakota  and  Wyoming  boundary. 

By  act  of  March  3,  1877,  in  addition  to  the  appropriation  for  general 
surveys  before  stated,  the  sum  of  $7,000  was  appropriated  for  the  survey 
of  that  part  of  the  eastern  boundary  of  Wyoming  which  is  common  to 
Dakota,  and  is  that  part  of  the  twenty- seventh  meridian  of  longitude 
west  of  Washington  Observatory,  lying  between  the  forty-third  and  forty  - 
hfth  degrees  of  north  latitude.  By  direction  of  the  department,  a  con- 
tract for  the  work  was  made  by  this  office  on  April  6,  1877,  with  the 
designated  astronomer  and  surveyor,  Bollin  J.  Beeves.  The  survey  was 
begun  on  June  6,  1877,  and  was  finished  August  1,  1877.  It  was  found 
satisfactory  and  was  approved  December  10,  1877.  This  boundary  was 
fixed  by  act  of  Congress  approved  July  25,  1868  (15  Stat.,  p.  178),  and 
extends  through  the  Black  Hills  and  through  that  part  of  the  lands  re- 
cently ceded  to  the  United  States  by  the  Sioux  Indians  and  lying  between 
the  forty-third  and  lorty-fifth  parallels  north  latitude.  The  initial  point 
of  the  survey  was  the  monument  on  the  east  boundary  of  Wyoming, 
and  common  to  and  marking  the  northwest  corner  of  Nebraska  and  the 
southwest  corner  of  Dakota.  The  beginning  corner  stands  on  a  nearly 
level  open  prairie,  covered  with  bunch  grass,  on  an  elevation  of  3,886 
feet  above  the  sea  level.  From  this  point  the  astronomer  proceeded  due 
north  to  the  intersection  of  the  forty-fifth  parallel  of  north  latitude, 
which  he  established  by  astronomical  observations,  and  reached  at  a 
distance  of  138  miles  and  32  chains  from  the  starting  point. 

Up  to  the  thirtieth  mile  of  the  boundary  the  country  is  mostly  open 
prairie  and  grazing  land.  At  30  miles  and  71  chains  the  South  Fork  of 
the  Cheyenne  is  intersected,  and  after  crossing  this  stream  the  soil  is 
poorer.  From  the  forty-second  mile,  where  the  Black  Hills  were  reached, 
the  line  runs  over  a  rough  and  mountainous  country  as  far  as  the  one 
hundred  and  seventh  mile.  From  there  to  the  end  of  the  line  the  coun- 
try is  open  broken  prairie.  Between  the  fifty-second  and  seventieth 
miles  the  line  crosses  many  deep,  rocky  canons. 

The  two  highest  points  on  the  line  are  at  distances  of  78J  miles  and 
92f  miles,  respectively,  from  the  initial  point ;  the  elevation  at  the  former 
being  6,526  feet  and  at  the  latter  6,436  feet ;  the  general  elevation  of 
the  Black  Hills  being  about  6,000  feet  above  sea  level. 

The  Wyoming-Dakota  boundary  is  marked  chiefly  by  mile  posts  of 
cottonwood,  pine,  or  cedar,  and  with  pits  and  witness  trees,  when  such 
trees  were  near  enough  to  note  their  distance  and  bearing.  The  posts 
are  marked  on  the  north  face  "1877,"  on  the  east  "  Dakota,"  on  the  west 
"  Wyoming,"  and  on  the  south  the  number  of  miles  the  post  stands  north 
of  the  initial  point. 

At  the  approximate  terminal  point  of  the  intersection  of  the  twenty- 
seventh  meridian  west  longitude  with  the  forty-fifth  parallel  north  lati- 
tude, a  temporary  post  of  cottonwood  was  planted  and  three  pits  were 
dug.  The  post  was  marked  on  the  east  "  Dakota,"  on  the  northwest 
"Montana,"  on  the  southwest  "Wyoming,"  and  on  the  southeast  "45 
north  latitude." 

By  order  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  an  escort  was  directed  to  be  fur- 
nished to  accompany  the  surveyor,  and  some  twenty  soldiers  and  an 
officer  were  detailed  for  that  purpose.  When  the  party  had  gone  through 
the  Black  Hills,  and  were  nearly  through  the  survey,  on  July  21  the 
Indians  attacked  them,  and  the  escort  not  being  sufficient  to  repulse 
the  attack,  the  surveyor  reports  that  he  lost  all  his  provisions,  wearing 
apparel,  and  carefully -written  notes  of  the  survey,  with  maps,  thus  com- 
pelling him  to  rewrite  his  notes  from  the  memoranda  of  the  chainmen. 
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After  several  days'  delay  and  receiving  a  ^enforcement  of  soldiers,  the 

survey  was  completed.  .     , ,  «  

The  cost  of  the  survey  was  87.000.  the  sum  appropriated  by  Congress 

for  the  purpose. 

Besurvey  of  the  boundary  between  the  State  of  Arkansas  and  the  Indian 

Territory. 

The  act  of  Congress  of  March  3. 1S75  (18  Stat.,  p.  470),  provided  for 
the  resurvey  of  the  bonndary  line  between  the  State  of  Arkansas  and 
The  Indian  Territory,  and  this  work  was  concluded  during  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1878.  having  been  commenced  and  to  a  great  extent 
prosecuted  during  the  previous  fiscal  year. 

The  eastern  boundary  of  that  portion  of  Indian  Territory  which  divides 
the  lands  of  the  Choctaw  Nation  from  the  State  of  Arkansas  is  120  miles  -1  - 
of  a  chain  in  length.  Its  position  is  defined  by  the  first  article  of  the  treaty 
between  the  United  States  and  the  chiefs  and  headmen  of  the  Cnocta* 
Nation  which  was  concluded  at  the  city  of  Washington  January  JO, 
1825,  and  which  reads  as  follows  : 

The  Choctaw  Nation  do  hereby  cede  to  the  United  States  all  that  portion  of  the  land 
ceded  to  hemiv  tl e  second  article  of  the  treaty  of  Doak  Stand,  as foresaid  lying 
east %X  Mne^eoinnino-  on  the  Arkansas  one  hundred  paces  east  of  Fort  smith  a  u 
S  nnin^hence^ne  south  to  Red  river :  it  being  understood  that  this  lme  shall  con- 
sS^  and  remaS  the  permanent  boundary  between  the;  United  states  and  he 
Phoct awT -  an™ the  United  Stares  agreeing  to  remove  such  citizens  as  may  be  settled 
or X  w4t side  to  the  east  side  of  said  line  and  prevent  future  settlements  from 
being-  made  on  the  ^est  thereot. 

In  accordance  with  the  foregoing,  the  boundary  was  originally  sur- 
veved  in  the  year  1825.  and  the  hues  of  the  public  land  surveys  ot  the 
State  of  Arkansas  were  closed  thereon  in  1827.  As  the  land-marks  were 
growing  dim  from  age,  the  boundary  was  retraced,  by  order  of  the  go\  - 
eminent,  in  the  year  1858.  This  work  was  accomplished  by  Deputy  bur- 
veyors  L  H.  Jones  and  H.  M.  C.  Brown,  acting  under  instructions  from 
the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs.  By  this  retracement  it  was  dis- 
covered that  the  line  as  originally  established  was  not  meridional,  a* 
intended  and  required  by  the  treaty,  and  that  its  divergence  to  the  west, 
as  the  line  proceeded  southward  from  the  Arkansas,  had  led  to  a  serious 
encroachment  upon  the  Indian  lands.  • 

Bv  the  act  of  Congress  of  March  3,  1875,  before  mentioned,  the  hue 
as  orioinaUv  surveyed  and  marked  was  declared  to  be  the  permanent 
boundary,  and  the  honorable  Secretary  of  the  Interior  was  authorized  to 
provide  for  a  second  retracement  of  the  hue,  to  be  marked  m  a  clibtoct, 
and  permanent  manner.  For  this  work  and  the  reteaeement  oi  the  East- 
ern Cherokee  boundary  line  the  act  of  appropriation  of  W'j 
provided  the  sum  of  811.880,  a  portion  of  which  was  intended  to  cover 
the  cost  of  planting  suitable  iron  posts  at  the  end  of  each  mile  ot  either 

b°The  honorable  Secretary  of  the  Interior  having  designated  Henry  E. 
McKee  as  a  suitable  person  to  retrace  the  boundary  lines,  a  contract, 
accompanied  with  full  instructions,  was  entered  into  under  date  March 
12  1877,  and  the  work  of  retracement  of  the  Choctaw  boundary  was 
commenced  bv  him  on  April  16, 1877,  and  completed  on  the  21th  ot  May 
foUowing.  The  contract  and  instructions  requiring  that  the  true  treaty 
line  should  be  run  and  temporarily  marked  for  purposes  of  computation, 
that  work  was  executed  in  parts  of  June  and  July  of  the  same  year. 

The  northern  extremity  of  the  Choctaw  boundary  originally  rested 
upon  the  south  bank  of  the  Arkansas  River,  but  in  consequence  ot 
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changes  produced  by  the  currents,  that  point  is  now  situated  upon  a 
sand  bar  in  the  stream,  and  is  at  times  inaccessible.  Foreseeing  the  loss 
of  so  important  a  monument,  the  Army  officers  at  that  time  stationed 
at  Fort  Smith  took  pains  to  preserve  fall  evidence  of  its  location  by 
planting  a  large  post  at  a  safe  distance  from  the  bank  of  the  river. 
This  means  of  reference  was  made  use  of  by  Deputies  Brown  and  Jones, 
in  1858,  and,  as  they  certify,  the  point  so  designated  was  found  to  agree 
with  other  landmarks  of  the  original  survey.  In  order  to  perpetuate 
the  line  as  thus  preserved,  the  last  aforementioned  deputies,  in  accord- 
ance with  their  instructions,  erected  a  permanent  stone  monument  at  a 
point  26.15  chains  south  of  the  corner  common  to  the  Choctaw  and 
Cherokee  lands,  which  monument  is  known  and  referred  to  as  ••initial 
point." 

This  initial  monument  was  the  starting  point  of  the  retracement  of 
the  Choctaw  boundary  by  Deputy  McKee,  upon  the  completion  of  which 
a  meridional  or  true  treaty  line,  commencing  at  the  same  initial  point, 
was  extended  thence  to  the  north  bank  of  Red  River.  This  latter 
line  was  run  but  not  permanently  marked,  its  sole  object  being  to  deter- 
mine the  quantity  of  land  embraced  between  it  and  the  established 
boundary,  in  order  that  the  Indians  might  be  properly  compensated  for 
the  area  of  land  unintentionally  added  to  the  State  of  Arkansas  by  the 
original  survey  of  1825.  This  line  was  connected,  as  the  instructions 
required,  at  frequent  intervals  by  lines  running  west  to  the  permanent 
boundary.  In  the  retracement  of  1858  a  meridian  was  projected  as- 
tronomically to  a  point  six  miles  south  of  the  initial  monument  and  a 
measurement  made  thence  west  to  the  boundary.  A  similar  measure- 
ment between  corresponding  points  of  the  retracement  of  1877  shows 
practical  coincidence  with  that  recorded  in  the  retracement  notes  of 
1858.  The  area  embraced  between  the  treaty  line  and  the  actual  bound- 
ary was  found  to  be-  137,500.12  acres. 

Numerous  landmarks  of  the  retracement  of  1858,  consisting  principally 
of  witness  trees  and  the  remains  of  mounds  marking  the  mile  points, 
were  found  by  Deputy  McKee,  and  at  intervals  tree  marks  of  the  origi- 
nal survey  were  discovered. 

The  boundary  line  is  now  marked  at  each  mile  by  an  iron  post  oc- 
tagonal in  form,  5  feet  long  and  1  inches  in  diameter,  cast  hollow,  with 
a  shell  of  half  an  inch,  appropriately  marked  on  four  sides  by  raised 
letters  and  figures  cast  thereon.  The  posts  are  set  at  the  depth  of  2J 
feet  below  the  natural  surface  of  the  ground.  A  conical  mound  1£  feet  high 
and  sloping  to  a  base  of  5  feet  diameter  is  raised  about  the  post.  Adja- 
cent to  the  post  pits  are  dug  in  line  and  on  either  side,  and  wherever 
practicable,  the  post  is  witnessed  by  bearing  trees  suitably  blazed  and 
inscribed. 

The  deputy  engaged  in  the  last  retracement  reports  no  important  en- 
croachment upon  the  Choctaw  lands  by  individuals  other  than  cases  of 
the  extension  of  cultivated  fields  of  Arkansas  across  the  boundary  line 
by  common  consent  of  parties  united  in  interest  by  intermarriage  of 
whites  and  Indians. 

The  lands  along  this  boundary,  excepting  those  in  the  valleys  of  the 
principal  streams,  are  described  as  being  rocky,  rough,  and  in  some  cases 
mountainous.  Many  tracts  noted  in  the  retracement  of  1858  as  culti- 
vated fields  have  since  been  abandoned.  The  country  is  well  supplied 
with  pure  water,  and  is  regarded  healthy.  The  mountain  regions  abound 
in  pine  timber,  which  is,  however,  too  remote  from  market  to  be  of  pres- 
ent value.  Xo  deposits  of  valuable  minerals  were  noticed  during  the 
progress  of  the  surveys. 
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Upon  the  completion  of  the  Choctaw  boundary,  the  deputy  surveyor 
proceeded,  in  accordance  with  law  and  instructions,  to  restore  that  por- 
tion of  the  eastern  Cherokee  boundary  which  lies  between  the  north- 
west corner  of  the  State  of  Arkansas  and  the  northeast  corner  ot  the 
Choctaw  lands.  -       ,      .,  f 

This  boundary  was  denned  by  a  convention  concluded  at  the  city  ot 
Washington  May  6,  1828,  which  required  its  establishment  upon  a .di- 
rect line  extending  between  the  above-mentioned  points.  By  direction 
of  the  Office  of  Indian  Affairs  this  line  was  originally  run  m  lbdl,  and 
it  became  the  legalized  boundary,  though  subsequent  observations  nave 
revealed  the  fact  that  the  line  curves  slightly  to  the  westward,  encroach- 
ing to  that  extent  upon  the  Indian  lands.  , 

Subsequent  also  to  the  original  survey  of  this  boundary  the  line  be- 
tween the  States  of  Missouri  and  Arkansas  was  resuryeyed,  and  the 
monument  which  marks  the  northwest  corner  of  the  State  of  Arkansas 
was  moved  4  chains  83  links  to  the  southward  from  its  original  position. 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  a  second  treaty,  concluded  July 
19  1866,  the  boundary  was  resurveyed  under  direction  ot  the  Umce  ot 
Indian  Affairs.  This  work  was  accomplished  under  the  supervision  of 
two  commissioners,  one  of  whom  was  chosen  by  the  L  mted  States  and 
the  other  bv  the  Cherokee  Nation.  This  line,  run  m  the  year  18, 1, 
proved  to  be  erroneous,  from  the  fact  that  the  initial  monument  of  the 
Choctaw  boundary  heretofore  described,  which  was  placed  at  a  sate  dis- 
tance south  of  the  Arkansas  Eiver,  was  taken  as  the  son^ern ^rnunal 
point  of  the  Cherokee  boundary.  This  error  carried  the  line  of  1871  at 
its  point  of  greatest  departure,  about  10  chams  west  of  the  legally 

6SrSe^l77  had,  then,  a  threefold  object :  First,  the  re-estab- 
lishment and  permanent  marking  of  the  original  line  ;  second,  £e  deter- 
mination of  the  quantity  of  land  embraced  between  the  established 
boundary  and  a  true  treaty  or  direct  line;  third,  the  obliteration  of  all 
evidences  of  the  survey  of  1871. 

The  resurvey  of  the  boundary  proper  was  commenced  at  the  ie-estat>- 
lished  monument  at  the  northwest  corner  of  the  State  of  Arkansas, 
July  12,  1877,  and  the  field  work,  including  the  obliteration  of  the  land- 
marks of  the  line  of  1871,  terminated  on  the  25th  of  August  fodowing. 
The  distance  from  the  northwest  corner  of  Arkansas  to  the  postona 
sand  bar  in  the  Arkansas  Eiver  which  marks  the  corners  of  the  Choctaw 
and  Cherokee  lands  was  found  to  be  76  miles  72  14  chains.  The  bear- 
ings of  sections  of  line  between  the  different  mile  posts  were  found  to 
vary  from  south  6o  57'  east  to  south  1(P  11'  east;  whereas  the  true  bear- 
ing of  a  direct  line  extending  between  the  points  named  proved  to  be 
south  7o  45'  east,  The  area  of  Indian  land  thus  improperly  transferred 
by  the  original  survey  to  the  public  lands  lying  in  the  State  of  Arkan- 
sas amounts  to  2,539.54  acres. 

The  original  line  was  identified  at  many  points,  usually  from  one  to 
three  miles  apart,  bv  reference  to  original  witness  trees,  all  other  evidences 
of  that  survey  having  disappeared.  This  boundary  line  is  marked  in 
the  same  permanent  manner  as  the  Choctaw  hue,  already  described. 

The  face  of  the  country  along  the  eastern  Cherokee  boundary  is  gen- 
erally broken,  possessing  an  abundant  supply  of  timber  of  inferior  qual- 
ity for  mechanical  purposes.  The  principal  body  of  prairie  land dies i  in 
the  vicinity  of  Maysvffle,  a  village  of  about  500  inhabitants,  situated 
some  six  miles  south  of  the  Missouri  and  Arkansas  State  hue.  The  west- 
ern limits  of  the  town  are  identical  with  the  established  boundary.  Ihe 
most  productive  lands  lie  in  the  narrow  valleys  of  the  principal  streams 
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crossed  by  the  boundary,  but  good  and  well  cultivated  farms  are  occasion- 
ally found  among  the  uplands,  particularly  those  lying  north  of  the 
Boston  Mountains.  In  the  last-named  section  springs  of  good  water  are 
abundant. 

Survey  of  Cherokee  lands  in  North  Carolina. 

Iu  the  last  annual  report  of  this  office  may  be  found,  on  pages  70  and 
71,  a  statement  of  the  partial  survey  which  had  been  made  of  Cherokee 
lands  in  Forth  Carolina,  under  the  act  of  Congress  of  June  23,  1874. 
A  contract  for  farther  surveys  was  subsequently  entered  into  with  M.  S. 
Temple,  esq.,  of  Greenville,  Tenn.,  and  the  following  instructions  were 
given  to  him  by  this  office,  under  date  of  the  8th  April,  1878,  viz  : 

Having  entered  into  contract  with  yon  this  day  for  the  surrey  of  the  lands  of  the 
Eastern  Cherokee  Indians,  recently  purchased  from  William  H.  Thomas,  and  described 
in  the  deed  dated  October  9,  1876,  executed  by  William  Johnston,  L.  M.  Johnston, 
James  W.  Terrell,  and  Thomas  D.  Johnston  to  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs, 
copy  of  which  has  been  furnished  you,  you  will  be  governed  in  the  execution  of  the 
work  contracted  for  by  the  terms  of  said  contract  and  the  following  special  instructions, 
to  wit ' 

The  lands  to  be  surveyed  are  situated  in  Graham,  Jackson,  and  Cherokee  Counties, 
in  the  State  of  North  Carolina,  and  include  sixty  tracts,  as  enumerated  in  the  deed 

It  will  be  your  duty  to  trace  and  mark  each  of  the  tracts  described  in  the  said  deed, 
in  accordance  with  the  descriptions  of  the  same  as  shown  by  the  county  records,  by 
planting  appropriately  marked  posts,  of  good  material,  of  the  size  prescribed  lii  in- 
structions from  this  office  dated  March  30,  1875,  for  the  survey  of  the  Qualla  boundary. 

In  regard  to  running,  marking,  and  describing  the  lines,  corners,  and  topographical 
features,  you  will  be  governed  by  said  instructions  of  March  30,  1875,  so  far  as  the 
same  may  be  applicable. 

In  carrying  out  your  contract  it  will  be  necessary  to  retrace  and  mark  the  several 
tracts  as  they  were  originally  marked,  and  for  that  purpose  it  will  be  necessary  to 
procure  transcripts  from  the  records  of  the  several  counties,  showing  the  description 
of  the  original  lines.  The  expense  of  obtaining  said  transcripts  must  be  covered  by 
the  $1,500  allowed  for  these  surveys,  there  being  no  other  means  available  for  paying 
for  the  same.  .  . 

In  a  letter  to  this  office  in  regard  to  these  surveys  the  Commissioner  ot  Indian 
Affairs  states  that  "the  object  of  the  surveys  recommended  by  this  office  was  to  obtain 
a  more  perfect  description  of  the  lauds  to  be  conveyed,  that  the  same  might  be  incor- 
porated in  a  new  deed,  to  be  substituted  for  the  one  herewith,  conveying  the  lands 
directly  to  the  Indians  in  fee  simple." 

Unless  a  contract  can  be  made  for  the  survey  of  these  lands  so  as  to  furnish  a  well- 
defined,  accurate,  and  complete  description  of  all  the  tracts  embraced  in  said  deed, 
the  purpose  for  which  a  survey  was  requested  will  not  be  reached. 

With  a  view,  therefore,  to  affording  an  accurate  description  of  each  tract,  you  will 
so  describe  the  initial  point  of  each  survey  and  all  the  lines  and  corners  thereof  that 
the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  may  be  enabled,  when  conveying  the  lands  to  the 
claimants,  to  describe  each  tract  accurately  by  metes  and  bounds.  Your  field  notes 
should  show  the  course  and  distance  from  the  initial  point  of  each  survey  to  a  corner 
of  an  adjacent  survey,  or  to  some  prominent  landmark.  Where  a  line  is  a  common 
boundary,  either  wholly  or  in  part,  between  two  claims,  the  extent  to  which  said  line 
forms  a  common  boundary  must  be  expressed  in  the  field  notes  and  indicated  upon  your 
diagrams.  The  diagrams  of  the  separate  tracts  should  show  the  connections  with 
surrounding  claims,  also  the  numbers  thereof.  In  addition  to  the  diagrams  of  the 
individual  tracts  accompanying  the  field  notes,  you  will  submit  connected  plats  of 
the  claims  in  each  county. 

The  form  Of  field  notes  of  the  survey  of  a  private  claim  given  on  pages  66  to  68  of 
the  manual  of  "  Instructions  to  Surveyors  General"  is  applicable  to  the  surveys  under 
your  contract,  and  you  will  adopt  the  same. 

In  transcribing  your  field  notes  upon  the  paper  furnished  by  the  department,  you 
will  confine  the  writing  betiveen  the  red  lines  ;  the  narrow  column  on  the  left  is  for  the 
measured  distances.    Both  margins  are  to  be  left  blank  (see  sample  herewith). 

For  use  in  the  field  and  in  making  returns  of  your  surveys  to  this  office,  I  transmit, 
bv  this  dav's  mail,  one  dozen  field  books,  four  quires  of  field-note  paper,  and  five  yards 
of  tracing  linen;  the  latter  for  the  connected  diagrams  required  by  these  instructions. 

Returns  of  surveys  under  this  contract  have  been  made,  and  are  now 
undergoing  examination  in  this  office. 
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Survey  of  townships  18  and  19  north,  range  1  we$t,  Michigan. 

Under  authority  of  act  of  Congress  approved  February  16,  1877  (19 
Stat.,  p.  231),  townships  18  and  19  north,  of  range  1  west,  Michigan, 
were  surveyed  by  T.  Gale  Merrill  under  contract  dated  March  31,  1877, 
entered  into  with  this  office,  there  being  no  surveyor  general  in  Michigan, 
and  returns  thereof  were  made  July  17,  1877,  and  being  found  correct 
were  approved  August  3,  1877. 

In  many  cases  the  corners  of  the  original  survey,  formerly  reported  as 
fraudulent,  were  found,  and  under  instructions  from  this  office  the  sur- 
veyor adopted  such  corners  where  found  in  their  proper  places. 

The  expense  of  the  survey  was  $2,136.22,  which  was  paid  from  the 
appropriation  of  $2,500  made  for  the  purpose  by  said  act  of  February 
16,  1877. 

The  following  circular  has  been  issued  by  this  office  in  reference  to  the 
survey  of  desert  lands  under  the  act  of  Cougress  of  March  3,  1877  : 

Department  of  the  Interior, 

General  Land  Office, 
Washington,  D.  C,  June  25,  1878. 

United  States  Surveyor  General  : 

Sir:  The  following  instructions  are  issued  under  the  act  of  Congress  approved 
March  3,  1877,  entitled  "An  act  to  provide  for  the  sale  of  desert  lands  in  certain  States 
and  Territories."    (United  States  Statutes  at  Large,  vol.  19,  page  377.) 

By  the  terms  of  the  act  the  quantity  to  be  entered  by  any  one  person  is  limited  to 
one  section,  or  to  a  tract  not  exceeding  six  hundred  and  forty  acres,  and  it  is  required 
to  be  in  compact  form. 

If  the  land  is  surveyed  it  is  required  to  be  particularly  described,  and  if  unsurveyed 
it  shall  be  described  as  nearly  as  possible  without  a  survey. 

As  the  land  to  be  entered  under  this  act  is  public  land,  and  no  provision  is  made  for 
any  departure  from  the  rectangular  system  in  the  survey  of  claims  under  said  act, 
the  claimants  on  unsurveyed  land  will  be  required  to  take  their  claims  by  legal  sub- 
divisions when  the  lines  of  public  surveys  shall  have  been  extended  over  the  same. 

You  will,  therefore,  instruct  your  deputies  that  in  subdividing  townships  when  they 
reach  one  of  these  desert  land  claims  they  will  extend  their  lines  in  the  usual  manner, 
and  from  the  best  information  obtainable  represent  by  an  outline  sketch  the  approxi- 
mate limits  of  the  reclaimed  tract,  or  the  tract  in  process  of  reclamation,  so  that  the 
same  may  appear  upon  the  township  plat  when  prepared  in  your  office. 

In  case  a  survey  is  asked  of  claims  under  said  act  which  are  isolated  from  the  regu- 
lar progress  of  public  surveys,  and  the  land  intervening  is  not  of  a  character  author- 
ized to  be  surveyed  under  existing  laws,  in  order  to  reach  such  claims  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  extend  the  nearest  standard  line  to  the  neighborhood  of  such  claims,  and  then 
extend  the  proper  township  and  section  lines  sufficiently  to  embrace  such  claims. 

This  extension  will  only  be  authorized  in  cases  where  a  person  has  made  satisfactory 
proof  to  the  register  and  receiver  of  the  reclamation  by  conducting  water  upon  the 
tract  within  the  period  of  three  years  from  the  filing  of  his  declaration  therefor  in 
cases  where  the  party  desires  to  make  payment  and  obtain  patent  for  the  land,  and 
after  the  evidence  of  reclamation  has  been  submitted  to  this  office  and  authority  is 
given  for  such  extension. 
Very  respectfully, 

J      r  J.  A.  WILLIAMSON, 

Commissioner. 

The  divisions  of  this  office  having  charge  of  matters  relating  to  sur- 
veys and  draughting  report  with  regard  to  the  character  and  extent  of 
the  work  done  during  the  fiscal  year,  and  the  present  condition  of  the 
work,  as  follows,  viz  : 

Number  of  letters  received  •   %  574 

Number  of  letters  written   ~> 

Number  of  folio  pages  of  record  occupied   h 

Number  of  reports  on  adjusted  accounts  -   h  ^9 

Number  of  folio  pages  of  record  occupied   _  ok 

Amounts  of  adjusted  and  reported  accounts   $532,  786.  ?  6 

In  the  draughting  division:  1.  Work  on  the  annual  map  of  the  United 
States. 
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2.  Two  special  maps  of  States  where  the  lines  of  public  surveys  have 
been  completed,  viz,  Michigan  and  Wisconsin. 

3.  Volumes  of  field  notes  arranged  according  to  States  and  Territories, 
and  particular  bases,  principal  meridians,  townships,  and  ranges,  indexed 
for  easy  reference — 61. 

4.  Eailroad  maps  constructed  with  lateral  limits  of  land  granted  to 
different  railroad  companies  and  copies  of  same  for  land  offices ;  also 
tracings  of  railroad  maps — 151. 

5.  Exemplifications  of  plats,  copies  of  town  sites,  tracings  of  private 
land  patents,  and  copies  of  same  in  record  books;  also  other  records  pre- 
pared for  applicants  under  act  of  Congress  approved  July  2, 1864 — 1,508. 
In  addition  to  this,  surveys  of  islands  and  lakes  have  been  tested,  areas 
calculated,  and  diagrams  of  same  made;  also  other  miscellaneous  calcu- 
lations and  protractions. 

6.  The  work  of  this  division,  in  consequence  of  the  insufficiency  of 
the  draughting  force  has  constantly  been  accumulating,  and  is  now 
greatly  in  arrears.  In  order  to  keep  up  the  current  work  called  for  by 
the  different  divisions  of  the  office  a  certain  class  of  work  had  to  be 
abandoned  altogether.  This  work  waiting  to  be  completed  and  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  the  best  interest  of  the  office  is  as  follows : 

1.  Arranging  and  indexing  field  notes  and  plats. 

2.  Twenty-nine  field  note  diagrams  forming  the  index  volume. 

3.  Sixteen  railroad  volumes.  These  are  important  as  they  are  the 
only  evidence  the  office  will  have  giving  a  complete  history  of  each  road. 
The  railroad  withdrawal  maps  in  use  by  the  different  bookkeepers  are 
so  injured  by  incidental  wear  and  tear  that  unless  this  work  is  soon  com- 
pleted it  will  be  difficult  to  reproduce  some  of  the  maps  at  all. 

4.  The  tracing  of  the  annual  map  of  the  United  States  was  progress- 
ing very  favorably  when,  in  consequence  of  the  reduction  of  force,  it  had 
to  be  abandoned.  Very  nearly  two-thirds  of  this  work  has  been  com- 
pleted. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  comparative  progress  of  surveys  and 
the  disposal  of  public  lands  during  the  period  of  eleven  years  ending 
June  30,  1878,  also  cost  of  surveys : 


Fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 


1868 
1869 
1870 
1871 
1872 
1873 
1874 
1875 
1876 
1877 
1878 


§  ©  e8  ft 

o 


$325, 
497, 
560, 
683, 
,019, 
,  305, 
995, 
,030, 
,  269, 
550, 
532, 


779  50 
471  00 
210  00 
910  00 
378  66 
531  67 
353  39 
180  24 
321  94 
054  03 
786  76 


dumber  of  acres — 


Surveyed.     Disposed  of. 


170,  656 
822,  812 
165,  278 
016,  607 
450,  939 
834, 178 
492, 110 
077,  531 
271,  506 
847,  082 
041,  012 


665,  742.  00 
666, 151.  00 
095,  413.  00 
765,  705.  00 
864,  975.  64 
030,  606.  87 
530,  872.  93 
070,  271.  29 
524,  326.  36 
849,  767.  70 
686, 178.  88 


DISPOSALS  OF  PUBLIC  LANDS. 


I  now  invite  attention  to  the  operations  of  the  last  fiscal  year  for  dis- 
posing of  the  public  lands.  This  object  was  pursued  through  the  agency 
of  98  district  land  offices,  in  the  methods  contemplated  in  the  laws  pro- 
viding for  sales  at  ordinary  private  entry,  for  pre-emptions,  for  entries  for 
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homestead,  timber  culture,  town-site,  and  mining  purposes,  and  m  the 
laws  making  grants  for  specific  objects  and  exceptional  provisions  with 
regard  to  abandoned  military  and  other  reservations.  The  first  men- 
tioned method  of  disposal  is  confined  to  lands  which  have  been  brought 
into  market  at  public  sale  and  not  in  any  manner  withdrawn  therefrom, 
this  being  the  simplest  method  known  to  the  land  system,  and  one  m 
which  if  the  proceedings  are  regular,  and  the  money  paid,  the  patent 
conveying  the  fee  simple  issues  as  a  matter  of  course.  The  quantity  of 
land  thus  disposed  of  during  the  fiscal  year,  with  the  additional  quan 
tity  embraced  in  pre-emption  cash  entries  allowed  during  the  same  period, 
in  cash  entries  allowed  in  commutation  of  homesteads,  and  in  other  cash 
entries,  allowed  under  special  laws,  of  lands  not  subject  to  ordinary 
private  entry,  makes  up  the  total  of  cash  entries  before  given  as  877,oo5.14 
acres. 

Pre-emptions. 

Under  the  pre-emption  laws,  public  lands  are  disposed  of  to  actual 
settlers  only,  they  being  allowed  a  preference  right  to  purchase  the  lands 
covered  by  their  settlements  on  prescribed  conditions  and  m  limited 
quantities.  Cases  frequently  arise  under  these  laws  involving  very  nice 
and  difficult  questions.  A  special  division  of  the  clerical  force  of  this 
office  is  charged  with  the  duty  of  examining  matters  involving  the 
principle  of  pre-emption  under  existing  laws,  as  entries  under  the  "  pre- 
emption" and  town-site  laws,  sales  of  Osage  Indian  trust  and  diminished 
reserve  lands,  and  claims  of  parties  who  purchased  from  Mexican  gran- 
tees or  their  assigns,  lands  within  grants  subsequently  rejected,  or  which 
were  excluded  from  final  survey  of  confirmed  grants.  The  condition  ot 
the  work  in  the  pre-emption  division  is  thus  stated,  viz : 

Contested  cases,  in  divsion,  undecided  July  1,  1877  -  249 

Received  during  the  year  ending  June  30,  1878  -   D^ 

Total  - Q7ft  781 

Decided  during  the  year   TlE 

Referred  to  other  divisions     ^ 

In  division,  undecided  July  1,  1878   -   488 

During  the  year  there  were  closed  on  the  docket  by  decisions  of  the 
department,  or  on  failure  to  appeal  from  decisions  of  this  office,  318 

cases.  .  .  , 

By  a  comparison  with  the  statement  made  one  year  ago  (Annual  Re- 
port 1877,  page  94),  it  will  be  seen  that,  while  the  number  of  new  cases 
received  has  been  about  the  same,  there  have  been  fewer  cases  by  over 
one  hundred  decided  during  the  past  year,  and,  consequently,  the  state- 
ment of  undecided  contested  cases  indicates  an  increase  of  nearly  one 
hundred  per  cent.  •      _    .    .  .        c  , , 

This  is  mainly  the  result  of  the  reduction  m  the  clerical  force  ot  the 
division.  With  the  present  force  it  will  require  nearly  two  years  to  ad- 
judicate the  cases  on  file  July  1,  1878,  without  examining  a  single  case 
received  since  that  date.  . 

In  regard  to  the  pre-emption  entries  in  which  there  is  no  contest  tne 
increase  in  arrearages  is  more  marked.  At  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1877,  there  remained  in  the  division  undisposed  ot  115 
of  these  cases  ;  but  at  the  close  of  the  last  year  we  found  upon  our  files, 
undisposed  of,  3,140  cases,  as  follows : 

  2,058 

Not  acted  upon    Qg« 

Suspended  for  various  causes   ' 
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During  the  year  three  thousand  u  ex  parte"  entries  were  examined  and 
approved  for  patenting. 

Letters  received  during  the  year   5,  488 

Letters  written   %  990 

The  latter  covering  4,548  pages  of  record. 

Section  2262,  Revised  Statutes,  provides  that  the  affidavit  of  the  claim- 
ant in  pre-emption  cases  shall  be  taken  before  the  register  or  receiver  of 
the  land-district  in  which  the  land  is  situated.  This  requirement  of  the 
law  has  worked  a  hardship  in  many  cases  which  have  been  brought  to 
the  attention  of  this  office.  It  often  occurs  that  pre-emptors  are  com- 
pelled to  travel  hundreds  of  miles  in  order  to  comply  with  this  statute, 
and  in  many  cases  parties  are  delayed  in  their  efforts  to  enter  their  claims 
on  account  of  sickness  or  other  disability,  which  prevents  their  attend- 
ance at  the  local  office. 

The  testimony  of  witnesses  in  pre-emption  cases  can  be  taken  before 
any  officer  authorized  to  administer  oaths,  and  by  recent  legislation  the 
affidavits  and  testimony  of  witnesses  in  homestead  cases  can  be  taken 
before  a  judge  or  clerk  of  any  court  of  record  in  the  county  where  the 
land  is  situated. 

I  would  therefore  recommend  that  section  2262  be  so  modified  that  the 
pre-emptor's  affidavit  may  be  taken  before  a  judge,  or,  in  his  absence, 
before  a  clerk  of  any  court  of  record  in  the  county  in  which  the  land 
claimed  may  be  situated,  as  the  law  now  allows  of  homestead  final  affi- 
davits and  proof  being  taken. 

In  reference  to  the  subject  of  town-sites  on  the  public  lands,  there  has 
been  no  new  legislation,  and  no  important  decisions  have  been  rendered 
during  the  fiscal  year. 

The  act  of  May  23,  1844  (5  Stat.,  p.  657),  which  provided  for  the  entry 
of  town-sites  at  the  minimum  price,  was  repealed  by  the  act  of  July  1, 
1864  (section  2382,  Rev.  Stats.).  The  last-named  act  provided  for  the 
sale  of  the  lots  in  any  town,  which  it  provided  should  not  contain  more 
than  4,200  square  feet  each,  at  not  less  than  $10  per  lot.  This  law 
had  not  long  been  in  force  when  it  was  found  that  a  statute  similar  to 
that  of  1844  was  demanded  by  the  people.  The  act  of  March  2,  1867, 
(section  2387,  Rev.  Stats.),  was  passed,  which  embodied  some  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  act  of  1844,  with  a  few  needed  alterations  and  additions 
as  to  the  number  of  acres,  inhabitants,  &c.  The  inhabitants  of  hun- 
dreds of  towns  have  availed  themselves  of  the  privileges  of  this  act,, 
and  have  made  entries  of  the  public  lands  thereunder. 

The  principles  of  the  act  of  1864  have  been  in  force  more  than  four- 
teen years,  and  but  six  towns — one  in  California,  two  in  Nevada,  and 
three"  in  Oregon — have  filed  plats  with  a  view  of  obtaining  lands  under 
its  provisions.  This  law  provides  for  the  patenting  of  each  lot  by  the 
government,  which  involves  a  great  amount  of  labor  by  the  clerical  force 
of  this  and  the  district  land  offices. 

More  than  $100  per  acre  is  realized  by  the  go vernment ■•  for  any  lands 
sold  under  this  law,  and  it  is  natural  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  towns 
desiring  title  to  the  public  lands  should  prefer  a  cheaper  mode  of  ob- 
taining such  title,  which  is  afforded  in  sections  2387,  2388,  and  2389  of 
the  Revised  Statutes. 

For  the  sake  of  uniformity,  I  would  respectfullv  recommend  the  repeal 
of  sections  2382,  2383,  2384,  and  2385  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  with  the 
provision,  however,  that  the  six  towns  which  have  already  filed  plats 
under  said  act  of  July  1,  1864,  and  the  act  of  March  3,  1865,  may  obtain 
titles  to  their  lots  thereunder,  or  that  the  lots  not  yet  disposed  of  may 
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be  sold  to  the  mayor  or  proper  county  judge,  acting:  as  trustees  for  the 
occupants  thereof,  at  a  stated  price,  say  $1  per  lot  of  4,200  feet. 

The  following  town  sites  have  been  patented  since  September  1, 1877, 
viz : 

Acres. 

Sun  City,  Kans.  

Howard  City,  Kans   ?£n 

Belmont,  Nev   }™ 

Tvbo,  Nev   JfJ 

Portage,  Utah   1<™ 

Heneferville,  Utah  

Ouray,  Colo..,.   <*0U 

La  Grange,  Cal   °> 

Malad  City,  Idaho   iyu 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  San  Juan,  Wash.,  153.45  acres,  has  been 
patented  under  the  county-seat  act  of  1824. 

Sixteen  entries,  covering  59  lots  in  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Mich.,  have  been 
patented  under  the  ninth  section  of  the  act  of  September  26,  1850.  (9 
Stats.,  p.  469.) 

An  additional  entry  has  been  granted  to  the  town  of  Auburn,  Gal., 
under  the  fourth,  section  of  the  act  of  March  3,  1877.    (19  Stat.,  p.  392.) 

In  regard  to  appeals  from  decisions  of  district  land  officers  in  pre-emp- 
tion contested  cases,  this  office  addressed  circular  instructions  to  the 
registers  and  receivers,  under  date  of  the  20th  September,  1878,  as  fol- 
lows, viz : 

Department  of  the  Interior, 

General  Land  Office, 
Washington,  D.  C,  September  20,  1878. 

To  Registers  and  Receivers 

United  States  Land  Offices: 

Gentlemen:  A  modification  of  the  rules  has  been  decided  upon  in  the  adjudication 
of  contested  cases  where  the  parties  having  claims  of  record  under  the  pre-emption 
laws  fail  to  appear  and  sustain  such  claims  after  due  notification,  or  where,  having 
appeared,  the  unsuccessful  party  fails  to  appeal  from  the  decision  of  the  local  officers 
within  the  time  prescribed. 

The  practice  of  this  office  has  been  to  require  the  party  desiring  to  clear  the  record 
and  enter  the  tract,  to  give  notice  to  adverse  claimants  of  the  time  fixed  for  a  hearing 
of  the  case ;  and,  if  no  opposition  is  offered,  the  proofs  of  abandonment  are  forwarded 
to  this  office,  a  decision  rendered,  and,  after  the  expiration  of  the  period  allowed  for 
appeal,  the  claimant  is  allowed  to  enter  the  land,  the  adverse  filings  having  first  been 

Section  2273,  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States,  provides  that  "all  questions  as 
to  the  right  of  pre-emption  arising  between  different  settlers  shall  be  determined  by  the 
register  and  receiver  of  the  district  within  which  the  land  is  situated;  and  appeals 
from  the  decision  of  district  officers  in  cases  of  contest  for  the  right  of  pre-emption, 
shall  be  made  to  the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office,  whose  decision  shall 
be  final  unless  appeal  therefrom  be  taken  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior." 

On  the  12th  November,  1877,  vou  were  advised  by  my  circular  relating  to  appeals 
from  the  decision  of  the  local  officers  that  "the  appeal  must  be  in  writing,  definitely 
setting  forth  in  clear  and  concise  terms  the  specific  points  of  exception,  and  that 
this  office  would  judge  as  to  the  sufficiency  of  such  appeals.  s 

In  future,  under  the  pre-emption  law,  a  failure  to  appeal  from  the  decision  ot  tlie 
local  officers  will  be  considered  final  as  to  the  facts  in  the  case;  and  such  decision  will 
be  disturbed  by  this  office  onlv  where  fraud  or  gross  irregularity  is  suggested  on  the 
face  of  the  papers,  where  the  decision  is  contrary  to  existing  law,  or  m  the  event  ot 
disagreeing  decisions  bv  the  local  officers,  in  any  of  which  cases  the  Commissioner  ot 
the  General  Land  Office  will  revise  or  modify  the  decision  of  the  local  office,  at  his 
discretion,  under  the  general  supervisory  powers  conferred  upon  him  by  section  4o3  ot 
the  Revised  Statutes.  . 

In  cases  where  the  defendants,  or  anv  of  them,  appear,  should  no  appeal  be  taken 
during  the  prescribed  time,  vou  will  allow  an  entry  by  the  successful  claimant  and 
transmit  with  it  the  record  of  the  case  to  this  office,  accompanied  by  your  joint  decis- 
ion and  report  as  to  the  status  of  the  land. 

When  notifying  the  parties  of  your  decision,  they  shall  also  be  informed  ot  the  ne- 
cessity of  an  appeal  therefrom,  to' insure  consideration  by  this  office.  When,  after  due 
and  leo-al  notice  of  thirty  days,  no  appearance  is  entered  by  any  defendant  and  the  tes- 
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timony  clearly  shows  that  he  has  abandoned  the  land  and  changed  his  residence  to 
another  part  of  the  country,  you  are  authorized  to  allow  an  entry  by  the  actual  settler, 
and  send  up  with  his  proof  and  papers  the  testimony  as  to  the  abandonment  of  the 
tract  by  the  adverse  claimant,  and  if  no  appeal  from  your  decision  be  taken,  it  will 
be  considered  final,  and  the  entry,  if  regular,  will  be  disturbed  only  in  case  of  the  ex- 
ceptions mentioned  above  or  where  a  rehearing  is  ordered  by  this  office  on  the  receipt 
of  affidavits  setting  forth  good  and  sufficient  reasons  for  such  action. 

Care  should  be  taken  to  give  the  parties  proper  legal  notice  of  the  hearing,  evidence 
of  service  to  be  filed  with  the  other  papers  in  the  case. 
Very  respectfully, 

J.  A.  WILLIAMSON, 

Commissioner. 

Department  of  the  Interior, 

September  23,  1878. 

Approved. 

A.  BELL, 
Secretary. 


The  following  decisions,  rendered  since  the  date  of  the  last  annual 
report  of  this  office,  are  here  presented  as  having  an  important  bearing 
on  pre-emption  rights. 


m'kee  vs.  walther  et  al. 


The  local  land  officers  should  not  receive  applications  to  file  for  or  enter  a  tract  of  land  while  in  a  state 
of  reservation,  and  hold  the  same  to  advance  the  interest  or  accommodate  any  individual. 

Department  of  the  Interior, 

Washington,  D.  C,  April  19,  1878. 
Sir:  I  have  considered  the  case  of  Uri  McKee  vs.  Leonard  C.  Walther,  John  O'Mara, 
et  al.,  involving  the  W.  £  of  section  13,  township  2  south,  range  11  east,  Stockton  land 
district,  California,  on  appeal  from  your  decisions  of  March  20,  1876,  and  June  27, 
1877. 

The  township  plat  was  filed  in  the  local  office  on  July  26,  1858. 

The  lands  in  contest  were  formerly  within  the  limits  of  the  withdrawal  of  Novem- 
ber 30,  1867,  for  the  Stockton  and  Copperopolis  Railroad  Company.  The  grant  to  said 
Toad  was  declared  forfeited  by  act  of  Congress  approved  June  15,  1874,  and  the  lands 
were  restored  to  pre-emption  and  homestead  entry  September  4, 1874,  pursuant  to  pub- 
lished notice  given  under  instructions  from  your  office,  dated  July  9,  1874. 

Uri  McKee  filed  declaratory  statement  7616,  September  4,  1874,  for  the  W.  £  of  N.  W. 
i  and  W.    of  S.  W.  i  section  13,  2  S.,  11  E.,  alleging  settlement  same  day. 

Leonard  C.  Walther  filed  declaratory  statement  7737,  September  4,  1874,  for  the 
K  W.  i  section  13,  2  S.,  11  E.,  alleging  settlement  August  18,  1874. 

Peter  Finnegan  filed  declaratory  statement  7796,  September  4,  1874,  for  the  W.  £  of 
N.  W.  I  section  13,  2  S.,  11  E.,  alleging  settlement  September  4,  1874. 

Timothy  Ryan  filed  declaratory  statement  7738,  September  4,  1874,  for  the  W.  £  N. 
E.  %  and  E.    of  N.  W.  i  section  13,  2  S.,  11  E.,  alleging  settlement  March  16,  1874. 

John  O'Mara  made  homestead  entry  No.  2053,  September  4,  1874,  for  the  S.  W.  i 
section  13,  2  S.,  11  E. 

John  L.  Sullivan  filed  declaratory  statement  7655,  for  the  E.  £  of  K  W.  £  and  E.  ^ 
of  S.  W.  %  sec.  13,2  S.,  11  E.,  September  4,  1873,  alleging  settlement  same  day. 

The  testimony  shows  that  McKee  and  Sullivan  went  to  the  local  land-office  on  the 
2d  or  3d  of  September,  1874,  and  executed  their  declaratory  statements,  dating  them 
September  4,  1874.  Settlement  was  alleged  as  of  September  4,  1874,  and  said  papers 
were  left  with  the  receiver  or  clerk  to  be  filed  when  the  lands  came  into  market,  and 
they  were  placed  on  record  as  having  been  filed  September  4,  1874.  Said  parties  then 
procured  lumber  and  teams  and  started  for  the  laud.  They  arrived  on  the  land 
shortly  after  sunrise  on  the  morning  of  September  4,  and  commenced  building  their 
houses  before  12  o'clock  m.  on  that  day.  The  local  land  office  was  not  opened  for 
business  until  10  o'clock  a.  m.  on  September  4,  1874,  but  the  land  was  subject  to  settle- 
ment after  twelve  o'clock  on  the  night  of  September  3,  1874.  (Timmons  vs.  Gleason, 
Copp's  Land-Owner  for  August,  1876,  p.  71.) 

You  held  that  the  filings  of  McKee  and  Sullivan  were  valid,  and  awarded  them  the 
lands  claimed  thereunder.    I  am  unable  to  agree  with  your  conclusion. 

Section  2265  of  the  Revised  Statutes  requires  the  claimant  for  unoffered  land  to  make 
known  his  claim  in  writing  within  three  months  from  the  date  of  his  settlement. 
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In  the  presence  of  an  adverse  claim  two  things  are  necessary  to  the  initiation  of  a 
valid  claim  under  the  pre-emption  laws,  viz  : 

1  Priority  of  settlement  on  the  land  m  good  tartn. 

2  The  execution  and  filing  of  a  declaratory  statement,  either  m  person  or  by  an 
ant'hoiizecl  agent  or  attorneyT  subsequent  to  settlement  and  within  the  time  prescribe! 

b  MScKef  ana  Sullivan  executed  their  declaratory  statements  before  settlement  and  at 
a  time  when  the  land  was  in  a  state  of  reservation.  Said  declaratory  statements  were 
posTdaml^ placed  in  the  hands  of  the  clerk  or  receiver  with  the  manifest  design  of 
ohta  ning  some  supposed  priority  or  advantage  oyer  other  applicants  for  the  land. 
The  Sst  Paragraph  of  your  instructions  to  the  register  and  receiver  of  Jul>  9  18Uf 
relative  tSSmannerinwhieh  these  lands  should  he  restored  to  market  is  as  foUows, 
viz  -You  will  not  allow  any  entries  of  lands  or  recognize  any  pre-emption  rights  as 
attaching  prior  to  the  date  of  restoration."  This  order  prohibited  the  local  officers 
from  aUomng  any  tilings  or  entries  prior  to  the  day  of  restoration,  September  4,  18/4, 
IrTtheSTction^n  receiving  the  declaratory  statements**  McKee  and  Sullivan  prior 
StiurtSXSri  afterward  placing  them  of  record,  was  contrary  to  the  spirit  and 
intent of yoii ■instructions,  as  well  as  to  a  just  and  propel ■  administration of  the  law 
When  lands  are  subject  to  disposal  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  it  is  the 
dutV  of  the  local  land  officers  to  receive  all  proper 

them  on  record;  but  when  the  lands  are  not  subject  to  disposal,  the  plain  duty  of 
IheTe  officers  is  to  reject  such  applications.  These  officers  have  no  authority  to  recen  e 
annlications  to  file  or  enter  lands  which  are  in  a  state  of  reservation,  and  hold  them 
SS^^Sa^wto  iatenioved,  and  then  place  them  on  record,  m  order  to  advance 
thlin^eZZ  ^Zmmo^te  any  individual ;  such  an  act  of  favoritism  is  contrary  to 
S^SSS-liratUm  of  the  public-land  system  and  cannot  receive  the  sanction  of 
this  deuartment ;  and  the  filings  of  McKee  and  Sullivan  must  be  canceled.  The  testi- 
monytSe^t  the  hearings  held  hi  March,  1875,  and  December  1876,  shows  that  Ryan 
SS^^plSf^ltli  the  requirements 'of  the  pre-emption  laws,  and  your  decision 
Tmlrlin  cr  bis  filing  for  cancellation  is  affirmed. 

3gan3  default  at  the  hearing  held  in  March  1875  and  as  * 
that  to  ever  made  any  settlement  on  the  land  claimed  by  him,  his  filing  wiU  be  can- 
celed    K  and  Walther  have  shown  a  substantial  compliance  with  the  aw 

Walther  will  be  allowed  to  enter  the  K  AY.  i  section  13  8  S.,  11  E.,  on  showing  a 
full  compliance  with  the  requirements  of  the  pre-emption  laws  to  the  date  of  entry, 
and  SbXvH  Action  13,  2  S.,  11  E.,  is  awarded  to  O'Mara,  subject  to  a  full  compli- 

a  Yo^tcMo"eldinVd  accordingly,  and  the  papers. transmitted  with  yonr 
letters  of  January  30.  1877,  and  December  10,  1877,  are  herewith  returned. 

Yery  respectfully,  Q   SCHURZ,  Secretary. 

Commissioner  of  General  Land  Office. 

TYHITE  VS.  UNIVERSITY  OF  CALIFORNIA. 


selection  has  been  made.  g  h    f  ft  500-000  acre  grant  nn- 

SfpoSfof  Ae  sakl  500.000  acre  grant,  are  not  applicable  to  parties  ^ho  have  purchased  saxd 
-warrants. 

Department  of  the  Interior, 

Washington.  January  10,  1878. 

Sir  •  I  have  considered  the  case  of  The  State  of  California,  ex  ret  John  C.  White, ^ap- 
plicantunder  the  first  section  of  the  act  of  July  23,  1866,  vs.  the  University  of  Cahfor- 
nia  on  anneal  from  vour  decision  of  May  7, 18/7.  ■ 

The  land  involved  is  the  N,  W.  *  of  section  6.  township  2  north,  range  6  east  and  the 
E.  i  of  N.  W.  J  and  X.  E.  \  of  section  32,  township  3  north,  range  6  east,  Mt.  D.  M.,. 

STnkeT\Y.t  of  section  6  and  the  N.  *  of  section  32  were  selected  by  the  State  June: 
26  1862  *in  lieu  of  lands  in  sections  16  and  36  claimed  to  have  been  lost  m  place 

The  Uinversitv  of  California,  on  February  27,  1874  applied  to  locate  under  the  act 
of  July  2,  1862,  the  N.  W.  i  of  section  6,  and  E.  *  of  N.W.H  section  32.  Tms  appli- 
cationwas  reiected  on  account  of  the  adverse  claim  ot  Vv  lnte. 

C1n?869  there  was  approved  to  the  State  other  land,  in  lieu  of  that c aimed  to  have 
been  lost  in  place,  for  which  the  tracts  above  described  were  selected  In  1862.  Thus, 
SSSldSi™^^  under  consideration  be  approved,  it  is  asserted  that  the  grant  tc 
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the  State  would  be  increased,  in  violation  of  the  provisions  of  section  1  of  the  act  of 
July  23,  1866:  "That  the  State  of  California  shall  not  receive,  under  this  act,  a  greater 
quantity  of  land  for  school  or  improvement  purposes  than  she  is  entitled  to  by  law." 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  there  is  force  in  this  objection,  and  upon  this  point  your 
office  ruled  that  the  proviso  applies  to  the  grant  in  the  aggregate,  and  not  to  indem- 
nity that  may  be  taken  for  any  specific  tract.  Should  it  be  held  that  by  a  subsequent 
selection  the"  State  had  barred  the  right  of  confirmation  of  the  selection  made  prior  to 
1866  the  purchaser  from  the  State  would  be  the  sufferer,  and  the  very  purpose  of  the 
act  of  1863,  viz,  to  quiet  title,  and  to  protect  the  rights  of  purchasers  in  good  faith, 
would  be  defeated.  The  State  cannot  thus  be  permitted  to  defeat  the  rights  of  her 
grantees. 

Great  care,  however,  should  be  exercised  by  your  office  in  the  adjustment  of  the  grant 
of  the  sixteenth  and  thirty-sixth  sections,  to  prevent  its  being  enlarged,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  first  section  of  the  act  above  cited.  And  as  preliminary  to  this  step,  you 
will  in  the  case  of  each  selection  made  in  the  future,  of  lands  in  lieu  of  those  claimed 
to  have  been  lost  in  place,  require  the  State  locating  agent,  the  State  surveyor  general, 
and  the  local  land  officers,  to  certify  that  the  records  of  their  respective,  offices  do  not 
show  that  a  former  selection  has  been  made  by  the  State,  for  the  same  land,  claimed 
to  have  been  lost,  prior  to  July  23,  1836,  and  that  to  the  best  of  Their  knowledge  and 
belief  no  such  selectiou  lias  been  made.  Should  you  ascertain  from  any  source  that  a 
former  selection  has  been  made,  you  will  hold  the  subsequent  one  in  abeyance  until  an 
adjudication  of  the  question  of  confirmation,  and  should  the  prior  selection  be  con- 
firmed, the  latter  must  be  canceled.  You  will  also  pursue  a  like  course  with  all  the 
selections  now  on  file  in  your  office,  not  approved  to  the  State  by  the  head  of  this  de- 
partment. 

It  appears  that  White  has  located  a  school  warrant  for  320  acres  of  land,  and  it  is 
contended  that  he  has  exhausted  his  right,  and  is  barred  from  obtaining  title  to  an 
additional  320  acres  under  the  act  of  the  legislature  of  California  approved  April  23, 
1858. 

The  act  of  the  legislature  of  California  approved  May  3, 1852,  authorized  the  issuing 
of  warrants  for  not  more  than  320  acres  each,  of  the  500,000  acre  grant  made  to  the 
State  by  the  act  of  Congress  approved  April  4,  1841.  They  were  to  be  sold  for  $2  per 
acre,  and  the  purchaser  was  authorized,  in  behalf  of  the  State,  to  locate  them  upon 
any  land  of  the  United  States  subject  to  location.  This  was  done  by  White.  The 
warrants  thus  issued  and  sold  by  the  State  disposed  of  that  portion  of  the  500,000  acres 
covered  thereby.  (Bludworth  vs.  Lake,  33  California,  255  ;  Toland  vs.  Mondell,  38  Cal- 
ifornia, 30.)  If  this  be  so,  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  the  legislature  of  California,  ap- 
proved April  23,  1858,  regulating  the  disposal  of  the  unsold  portions  of  the  500,000 
acre  grant,  are  not  applicable  to  parties  who  have  purchased  said  warrants.  This 
view  is  confirmed  by  the  twelfth  section  of  said  act,  which  repeals  the  act  of  May  3, 
1852,  providing,  however,  "that  all  school  land  warrants  now  in  circulation  shall  be 
received  for  school  lands,  and  may  be  located  as  now  provided  by  law."  For  these 
reasons  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  case  of  Chapman  vs.  Buckman,  39,  California,  674, 
cited  by  counsel  in  support  of  their  position,  is  not  applicable,  as  the  lands  therein  in- 
volved were  located  under  the  provision  of  the  act  of  April  23,  1858,  regulating  the 
disposal  of  the  unsold  portion  of  the  500,000  acre  grant. 

The  question  of  the  good  faith  on  the  part  of  White,  who  claims  as  a  purchaser 
under  the  first  section  of  the  act  of  July  23,  1866,  must  now  be  considered.  Said  sec- 
tion provides  that  where  the  State  of  California  has  machs  selection  of  any  portion  of 
the  public  domain,  in  part  satisfaction  of  any  grant,  and' has  disposed  of  the  same  to 
purchasers  in  good  faith  under  her  laws,  said  selection  shall  be  confirmed. 

The  words  "  disposed  of  the  same  to  purchasers  in  good  faith  under  her  laws,"  used 
in  this  connection,  must  be  interpreted  to  mean  sales  or  locations  made  according  to 
the  Conditions  of  the  State  laws  under  which  they  purport  to  have  been  made,  and 
which  have  been  made  in  such  a  manner  as  would  have  passed  title  had  it  then  been 
in  the  State.  White  appears  to  have  made  application  in  1862,  in  due  form,  under  the 
laws  of  the  State,  for  the  N.  ^  of  section  32,  township  3  north,  range  6  east,  and  made 
final  payment  for  the  same  in  1868.  I  see  no  reason  why  he  should  not  be  recognized 
as  a  purchaser  in  good  faith  for  said  tract,  and  the  N.  E.  i  and  E.  \  of  N.  W.  i  of  said 
section  32  be  approved  to  the  State.  The  W.  i  of  N".  W.  £  of  said  section  32  having 
been  approved  to  the  State  under  the  swamp  grant  in  1833,  no  further  action  in  refer- 
ence to  the  same  will  be  taken  by  this  department. 

The  location  of  the  N.  W.  I  of  section  6,  toAvnship  2  north ;  range  6  east,  was  made 
in  behalf  of  William  B.  Hood,  who  has  assigned  his  interest  to  White. 

The  fourth  section  of  the  act  of  April  23,  1858,  provides  that  "  the  agent  shall  not 
locate  more  than  320  acres  either  directly  or  indirectly  for  any  one  person." 

It  is  asserted  that  the  location  of  Hood  was  made  in  the  interest  of  White,  to  enable 
him  to  obtain  more  than  320  acres  of  land. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  in  my  opinion,  as  to  the  truth  of  this  allegation.  In  the  rec- 
ord of  the  case  of  White  vs.  Lyons,  in  the  State  court,  introduced  in  evidence  at  the 
3  I 
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trial  before  the  local  officers  it  a—  that  White  testes 

Messrs.  Swinney,  Rus8ell  and  Hood  and the> ^^.^  yort  wafl  for  the  tract  in 
Hood  cannot  be  considered  a  purchase  rin; «>od  fa  ^hom  the  htatc  a  ^ 

edtT^rixics;^ 

f°The?er^pe»;  to  be  no  valid  adverse  claim  to  the  tract,  and  the  same  is  subject  to 
S^7^\^^lt^^of  Angnst21(  1877,  therewith  returned. 

Very  respectfully,  c  gcHURZ, 

Secretary. 

The  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office. 

WALLACE  VS.  STATE  OF  CALIFORNIA. 

Department  of  the  Interior, 

Washington,  December  28,  187/. 

&  ESSM^fcM  o?=nd!  and  allow! d  Wallace  to  hie  for 

the  same.  «n  nf  fhp  Assistant  Attorney  General,  dated 

This  decision  was  based  upon  the  opinion  of  the  ^istant  Aito  j  ^  ^ 

Decembers,  1871  *^^^^J^  ^euto  Ihe  State  I  understand 
tion  of  the  act  of  July  23,  1866  .  This 'J*™'l%£eTe  tlie  geodetic  system  had  been 

States  prior  to  the  act  of  July  23  1866  the  converse  oi  l,  allowed." 
the  right  of  the  State >n j  concluded  *^ebj,  an!  a  23  1866  is  a8  follows: 

The  third  clause  of  the  fourth  section  of  the  a c        ^  J     >        >  of  tll6 

"In  case  such  State  surveys  are  found  not  to*e  m  ^cOTdance  w  ^  ^ 

United  States  surveys  and  m  such  otl ^t^^™  *  J^i  make  segregation 
United  States,  ^9^^^^^^^^^^^  of  said  St^with- 
surveys,  upon  application i  to  said -  ^^J^^^o^  land  in  such  town- 
iu  one  ye^^f^^tf^^S&dOfflce,  representing  and  describing 
SCd  ^XelC^r  the  grant,  according  tothebest  evidence 
he  can  obtain."  ao«+irtT1  provides  that  " if  the  authorities  of  said 

map  or  in  the  returns  of  the  surveyors  the >  °^ctOT 01  Bf^u  be  determined  hy  testi- 
£#  KS^^^  *•  samesnhjectto 

the  approval  of  the  Commissioner  of  ^  lefaton  of limse  provisions  that,  in  a 

In  my  opinion,  it  follows  from  a  correct  interpretation  01  im.e  i 
township  surveyed  under  the  geodetic  system  or  hy  t e  State^a m  sul, 
been  no  United  States  survey,  if,  f^?'Xl\„d  o^said  lit  neglected  to  return  as 

SlanullaTu^  *•  ^ 

ordered  before  the  appointed  tribunal. 
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Tlie  first  clause  of  the  said  fourth  section  of  the  act  of  1858  provides,  that  in  cases 
where  the  townships  had  been  surveyed  by  the  United  States  and  the  plats  approved, 
the  lauds  returned  as  swamp  and  oversowed  were  to  he  certified  to  the  State  without 
further  action,  hence  no  hearing  as  to  the  character  of  the  land  is  necessary. 

In  the  case  under  consideration,  however,  the  township  was  surveyed  by  the  United 
States  prior  to  Jaly  23,  1835,  and  the  land  is  returned  by  the  surveyor  general  as  sub- 
ject to  "periodical  overflow,"  and  not  as  "swamp and  overflowed,"  as  provided  in  the 
statute  ;  hence,  it  is  not  subject  to  certification  to  the  State  by  virtue  of  the  return  of 
the  surveyor  general.  The  State,  however,  claims  the  land  as  swamp.  A  question  is 
thus  raised  as  to  the  correctness  of  the  return  of  the  officer  and  a  hearing  is  requested, 
that  the  facts  in  the  case  may  be  ascertained.  I  find  nothing  in  either  the  act  of  Sep- 
tember 28,  1850,  or  July  23,  1858,  which  debars  the  State  of  this  right;  on  the  contrary, 
it  is  expressly  guaranteed  in  the  fourth  clause  of  the  fourth  section  above  quoted. 

Your  decision  denying  a  hearing  is  overruled,  and  the  same  should  be  ordered. 

The  surveyor  general  is  created  by  law  the  tribunal  before  whom  evidence  as  to  the 
character  of  the  land  should  be  submitted. 

The  evidence  in  the  case  should  be  transmitted  to  that  officer.  The  parties  should 
be  duly  notified,  and  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  delay  and  expense,  the  same  evidence 
may  be  received,  should  both  claimants  agree  thereto,  and  upon  its  receipt  from  the 
surveyor  general,  with  his  opinion  thereon,  you  should  determine  the  case  upon  its 
merits. 

Should  it  be  ascertained  tha']  the  tract  is  not  swampy  in  character,  Wallace  should 
be  allowed  to  file  for  the  same ;  but  should  it  be  found  that  the  laud  was  of  the  char- 
acter granted  by  the  act  of  1330,  it  should  be  approved  to  the  State  as  such. 

The  papers  transmitted  with  your  letter  of  September  4,  1877,  are  herewith  returned. 
Very  respectfully, 

C.  SCHUEZ, 

Secretary. 

The  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land-Office. 
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An  alien  iriav  purchase  land  of  the  government  ancl  hold  it  until  office  found,  under  the  act  of  July  23, 

1866,  unless  expressly  prohibited. 
By  the  treaty  of  Gaudaloupe-Hidalgo,  the  Government  of  the  United  States  is  hound  to  protect  Mexican 

citizens  residing  within  the  United  States  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  their  property.    By  property  is 

meant,  as  applied  to  lands,  all  titles,  perfect  and  imperfect,  and  rights  thereto,  which  are  executory 

as  well  as  executed. 

It  is  sufficient  under  said  act  if  the  lands  claimed  are  used  for  the  purposes  for  which  they  are  best 
adapted,  without  a  fence  or  inclosure  thereof. 

Department  of  the  Interior, 

Washington,  July  25,  1878. 

Sir:  I  have  considered  the  case  of  Alexander  Grant  Dallas  vs.  Carl  E.  White  et  al., 
pre-emption  claimants,  involving  the  right  of  Mr.  Dallas  to  purchase,  under  the 
seventh  section  of  the  act  of  July  23,  1888,  certain  tracts  in  township  16  X.,  16  W., 
and  16  N.,  17  W.,  M.  D.  M.,  San  Francisco,  CaL,  on  appeal  from  your  decision  of  April 
10,  1877,  by  the  pre-emption  claimants. 

The  record  sbows  that  Dallas,  by  his  attorney,  A.  "W".  McPherson,  filed  declaratory 
statement  63,  July  25,  1873,  under  said  act,  for  the  *      *       *   (description  of  tracts). 

The  land  in  contest  is  claimed  to  be  part  of  a  Mexican  grant  alleged  to  have  been 
made  by  Governor  Manuel  Micheltorena  to  William  A.  Eichardson,  on  or  about  Octo- 
ber 30,  1844,  of  a  tract  of  land  "  north  of  the  Eussian  establishments  in  the  direction 
of  Cajie  Mendocino,"  and  of  which  a  survey  was  subsequently  made  in  accordance  with 
the  data  on  file  in  the  office  of  the  United  States  Surveyor  General,  as  follows,  to  wit : 
"Which  tract  of  land  is  situate  in  the  present  county  of  Mendocino,  aud  is  described 
as  follows,  viz  :  Bounded  on  the  west  by  the  ocean,  on  the  north  by  the  Eio  Grande, 
on  the  south  by  a  parallel  38°  48'  north  latitude,  on  the  east  by  a  line  commencing 
from  a  point  two  leagues  east  of  the  point  where  said  southern  boundary  line  crosses 
high-water  mark,  and  thence  running  to  the  southern  shore  of  said  Eio  Grande,  two 
leagues  east  from  said  ocean,  said  tract  comprising  twenty  square  leagues." 

In  1855  the  board  of  California  land  commissioners  confirmed  the  grant  "in  the 
county  of  Mendocino,  embracing  twenty  square  leagues,  to  be  hereafter  located  ac- 
cording to  law,  on  the  borders  of  the  Pacific  and  Eio  Grande  between  latitudes  30° 
18'  ancl  38°  48'  north." 

In  June,  1888,  the  United  States  district  court  for  the  northern  district  of  California 
reversed  the  decree  of  the  land  commissioners  and  rejected  the  claim  of  Eichardson. 
He  appealed  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  but  failing  to  enter  his  appeal, 
it  was  riiially  docketed  and  dismissed  by  that  court  November  22,  1872.  In  his  decis- 
ion of  March  9,  1875,  in  the  case  of  Taylor  et  al.  vs.  The  State  of  California,  Hou.  B. 
E.  Cowen,  Acting  Secretary  of  this  department,  held  that  to  be  the  date  of  the  rejec- 
tion of  the  grant. 
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The  land  was  surveyed  in  October  and  November  and  the  township  plats  wore  filed 
inthe  wXe^Fovember,  1867.    They  were  withdrawn  by  the  surveyor  general 

^Te1^  ^that  wl,ere  persons  in 

crnnd  faith  and  tor  a  valuable  consideration  have  purchased  lands  of  Mexican  grantees 

of  the  facts  rfquired  to  ^section,  uuder  re^U=to  be  g» ™ l.-c    ,   b  0-og. 

S°M to  pu^haLSreto  given  shattnot  extend  to  lauds  containing  mines  ot  gold,  sd- 
V|eS68'o?tn^et  p^'vides  "that  nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  construed  so  as  in  any 
^ItuT^ 

that  the dandsdo  not  contain  the  mines  named,  and  are  not  within  the  city  and  counts 
of  San  Francisco  fl   t  D  u     +hon  h  resident  in  California  at  the 

hat  he  ta  JS^taZ?  authorized  to  mate  said  purchase  under  said  seventh  .section, 

^etfse^^^^ 

^"nd  peSal  eSaTe "  as  full  a  manner  as  though  they  ^ere  native-born  citizens 
of  this  or  the  United  States."  court  of  that  State  held 

S  This  broad  provision  wild  seem  to  make  the  property  rights  of  aliens  and  citizens 

chase  tl  B  »t^'il»^  the  practice  of  your  office,  xvhich  p-raiPs 
an  ali'cn  to  pife  public  land  at  private  entry,  pursuant  to  the  opinion  of  Mr.  At- 
torney-General Cushiug  (8  Op.,  351). 
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Objection  is  also  made  that,  as  the  alleged  Mexican  grant  to  Richardson  has  been 
rejected  by  the  United  States  district  court,  because  founded  upon  fraud  and  forgery, 
it  was  a  inere  claim  and  not  a  grant  within  the  meaning  of  said  seventh  section,  and, 
therefore,  there  was  no  grantee  from  whom  or  from  whose  assigns  Dallas  could  pur- 
chase. 

By  the  treaty  with  Mexico  the  government  of  the  United  S  tates  pledged  itself  that 
Mexican  subjects  then  established  in  territories  previously  belonging  to  Mexico  should 
be  free  to  retain  the  property  they  then  possessed,  or  to  dispose  of  the  same  as  they 
saw  fit ;  that  property  of  any  Mud  should  be  inviolably  respected,  and  that  Mexican 
subjects  who  in  said  territories  should  not  preserve  the  character  of  Mexican  citizens, 
should  be  maintained  and  protected  in  the  free  enjoyment  of  their  liberty  and  prop- 
erty, and  that  the  government  of  the  United  States  should  pass  and  enforce  such  laws 
as  the  nature  of  the  subject  should  require. 

By  the  term  " property,"  as  used  in  the  treaty,  and  as  applied  to  lands,  all  titles  are 
embraced,  perfect  or  imperfect,  and  rights  thereto,  which  are  executory  as  well  as  ex- 
ecuted, and  in  this  res|)ect  the  new  government  took  the  jdace  of  that  which  had 
passed  away  (Hornsby  vs.  United  States,  10  AY  all.,  242). 

The  "  act" to  ascertain  and  settle  private  land  claims  in  California,"  of  March  3, 1851, 
provided  only  for  confirming  and  patenting  valid  claims,  and  making  invalid  ones  part 
of  the  public  domain.  It  was  found  that  Mexicans  in  possession  of  grants  alleged  to 
be  valid,  had  oftentimes  sold  them  to  persons  in  good  faith,  who  supposed  them  to  be 
valid  and  the  title  perfect,  but  which,  on  investigation,  proved  otherwise.  To  relieve 
such  persons  Congress  passed  the  act  of  July  23,  1856.  This  has  been  repeatedly  held 
to  be  a  remedial  act,  and  is  therefore  to  be  so  construed  as  to  accomplish  the  end  in 
view,  viz,  that  of  settling  and  quieting  land  titles  in  California.  It  does  not  grant  to 
purchasers  the  laud  purchased  of  Mexican  grantees,  or  their  assigns,  but  reaches  the 
equities  of  the  case,  and  gives  them  a  preference  right  to  purchase,  upon  the  terms  on 
which  other  public  lands  are  sold,  and  thus  affords  specific  relief  to  those  who  found 
themselves  with  a  defective  instead  of  a  valid  title. 

The  proofs  show  that  May  31,  1852,  William  A.  Richardson  made  a  power  of  attor- 
ney in  writing  to  William  Parsons  Avis,  duly  signed,  sealed,  acknowledged,  and  re- 
corded, authorizing  him  to  "sell,  barter,  exchange,  mortgage,  lease,  convey,  and  dis- 
pose of"  "any  lands  or  other  real  estate  to  which  I  am  or  may  be  entitled  in  the  said 
State  of  California,"  "to  any  person  or  persons  for  such  price  and  on  such  terms  as  he 
may  deem  proper,  and  good  and  sufficient  deeds  or  other  conveyances  or  assurances, 
for  me  and  in  my  name  to  give."  June  5,  1852,  Maria  Autonia  Richardson,  wife  of 
the  said  William  A.,  made  her  power  of  attorney  to  the  said  Avis,  conferring  upon 
him  substantially  the  same  authority. 

June  2,  1853,  Richardson  and  his  wife4  by  the  said  Avis,  their  attorney  in  fact,  ex- 
ecuted to  Sherman  Peck,  of  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  for  the  consideration  of  $25,000, 
a  deed  of  "  all  that  certain  tract,  piece,  or  parcel  of  land  *  *  *  in  the  county  of 
Mendocino,  and  being  a  x^arfc  of  the  Albion  Ranche,  owned"  by  Richardson,  as  de- 
scribed in  the  sectional  map  from  a  sworn  survey,  amounting  to  10,520  acres.  This 
deed  appears  to  have  been  duly  signed,  sealed,  acknowledged,  and  recorded. 

A  certified  copy  of  a  deed  dated  February  14,  1854,  is  also  produced  from  the  records, 
purporting  to  have  been  executed  by  Sherman  Peck  to  Donald  Davidson  and  Alex- 
ander W.  McPherson,  conveying  to  them  the  lands  above  named,  for  the  considera- 
tion of  $5,  with  the  name  of  Geo.  T.  Upham  written  thereon  as  a  subscribing  witness 
to  the  signature  of  Peck,  but  the  deed  is  neither  signed,  sealed,  nor  acknowledged  by 
Peck.  The  certificate  of  a  notary  j>ubric  attached,  shows  that  upon  the  same  day  said 
Upham,  known  to  said  notary,  appeared  before  him,  and,  being  sworn,  said  that  he 
knew  said  Peck  who  executed  said  conveyance,  that  he  was  present  and  saw  Peck 
sign,  seal,  and  deliver  the  same,  as  and  for  his  act  and  deed,  and  that  he  acknowl- 
edged the  execution  thereof,  whereupon  he  (Upham)  became  the  subscribing  witness 
thereto.  Under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  California,  then  in  force,  this  mode  of  prov- 
ing the  execution  of  a  conveyance  of  real  estate  was  sufficient  to  entitle  the  deed  to 
record. 

A.  W.  McPherson,  the  agent  for  Dallas,  having  charge  of  his  papers  and  business  for 
many  years,  swears  that  he  had  in  his  possession  the  original  deed  from  Peck  to  David- 
son and  himself  for  a  long  while,  that  it  bore  the  signature  of  Peck,  and  that  he  deliv- 
ered it  to  the  attorney  of  Dallas  in  San  Francisco. 

Hall  McAllister  swears  that  he  was  the  attorney  of  Dallas  in  San  Francisco,  that  he 
received  two  original  deeds  relative  to  the  Albion  Rancho,  one  from  Richardson  to 
Peck  and  the  other  from  Peck  to  Davidson  and  McPherson,  conveying  over  10,000 
acres  of  said  rancho ;  that  he  believed  the  paper  on  file  to  be  a  copy  of  the  latter  deed ; 
that  he  retained  possession  of  said  deeds  for  several  years ;  that  it  purported  to  be 
signed  by  Peck,  and  contained  the  notary's  original  certificate  of  acknowledgment 
thereof,  but  that  he  was  not  acquainted  with  the  signature  of  Peck,  and  could  not 
swear  to  the  same  ;  that  he  examined  said  deed  several  times  with  respect  to  the  chain 
of  title  to  said  rancho  and  found  it  complete,  so  far  as  said  10,000  acres  were  con- 
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cerned  and  that  lie  conM  not  be  mistaken  as  to  the  fact  that  said  deed  clawed  the 
„i  signature  and  acknowledgment;  that  he  has  made  diligent  searchfoi  the 
Se  an^canZ  find  it,  but  he  believes  it  to  have  been  lost  in  moving  his  office  and 

PUnderthe  testimony,  therefore,  of  McPherson  and  McAllister  the  notarial  certifi- 
o ate of the of  Peek's  signature,  by  Upham,  and  the  legal  presumption  of  the 
?e*ul  ritV  /^e^eention,  in  frder  to'its  record,  I  an,  of  opinion  that  said  ^ed  was 
IWne&hY  Peck  that  the  copy  thereof  from  the  record  is  proper  evidence,  and  that 
S5  omission  therefrom  of  Peck's  signature  was  the  clerical  mistake  of  the  recorder  m 

"tSIKS,  after  reasonable  diligence  to  obtain  the  ^^^^ 
admission  of  secondary  evidence  and  parol  proof  of  its  contents.  (^Hov> .,  £regg 
et ,  al  S For^th ;  19  Peters,  1,  United  States  vs.  Lamb  ;  3  Mass.,  85,  Commonwealth  vs. 

^Al^iS  «dl£!S^  made  a  declaration  of  trust,  duly  signed 

sea^d aftoSwYed^i  and  recorded,  wherein  they  declare  that  the 

deed  from  Peck  to  themselves  were  held  for  and  on  account  of  and  m  ti  a.t  toi  Al<  x- 

"  TWoftimo*T  MS^°.L  seven  thousand  pages)  and  I  shall  consider 
it  miv  fa  ™S  7*1  that  the  portion  of  the  Albion  grant  here  m  question  eon- 
stit  ted  an  extensive  and  valnahle  tract  of  redwood  timber,  a  small  part  only  be  me 
a^utol  land  and  that  to  snbdne  this  forest  and  utilize  the  tamber  was  Dallas's 
ESititfiT  Directly  thereafter,  McPherson,  his  agent,  chartered  a  vessel^ 
Snr f  F Anc^?o  yhich  he  freighted  with  machinery,  provisions,  men,  and  materials  neces- 

range  It  ¥*   HeeKcWaiy  Sfrom  first  to  last  "from 

Establishment;  and  _ced  cnrtfag j^g*"™  S^S^JS&SSS 

required  by  the  seventh  section  of  the  act.  ascertainable  by 

arable  land  may  consist  in  its  cultivation  while  my  Wecessoi* 

^r^m^7^^^^^xr^ " for  that  Uose> 
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and  improved  it  according  to  the  necessities  of  Ms  occupation.  *  *  *  Nor  is  fencing 
or  inclosure  of  the  land  in  every  instance,  in  my  opinion,  necessary  m  order  to  perfect 
a  claim  under  the  act.  Smith  appears  to  have  occupied  the  land  m  controversy  tor 
the  purposes  for  which  it  was  hest  adapted,  in  the  usual  and  ordinary  way.  This  is, 
in  inv  opinion,  a  sufficient  compliance  with  the  requirements  of  the  act  of  1866." 

Actual  possession  means  a  subjection  to  the  will  and  dominion  of  the  claimants,  and 
is  usually  evidenced  by  occupation,  by  a  substantial  inclosure,  by  cultivation,  or  by 
appropriate  use,  according  to  the  particular  locality  and  quality  of  the  property,  (l'o 
Cal.,  574,  Coryell  vs.  Cain.)  ,  .^^ 

Nor  is  it  necessary  that  there  should  be  any  fence  or  inclosure  of  the  land.  (10  Pe- 
ters, 412,  Ellicott  vs.  Pearl;  42  Cal.,  157,  Gray  vs.  Collins;  44  Cal.,  252,  McCreary  vs. 
Everding;  2  Dana's  Kent,  275,  Moss  vs.  Scott.)        _     _  _ 

If  a  party  with  title  enters  upon  lands  his  possession  is  coextensive  witU  His  title  it 
there  be  no  adverse  possession.  (4  Mass.,  328,  Prescott  vs.  Nevens ;  6  Peters,  61,  Miller's 
heirs  vs.  Mclntvre ;  6  Peters,  125,  Sicard  vs.  Davis. )  _  _  _ 

Applying  these  principles  to  the  facts  elicited  by  the  testimony,  I  am  of  opinion  that 
bv  his  continuous  use  and  possession  of  the  land  in  question  since  1854,  manifested  by 
his  cutting  timber  thereon  whenever  and  wherever  he  chose  (with  but  a  siugle  objec- 
tion) and  by  his  acts  of  control  and  authority  over  it,  Dallas  has  extended  his  rights 
over  the  whole  tract,  and  maintained  the  actual  possession  required  by  the  act,  and 
is  authorized  to  make  the  purchase,  unless  there  are  valid  adverse  rights  or  titles 
thereto,  except  of  the  United  States,  and  I  award  to  him  all  the  tracts  he  claims, 
which  were  in  his  use  and  occupation  November  22,  1872  (the  date  of  the  rejection  of 
the  in-ant),  and  were  not  in  the  adverse  possession  of  others. 

&     *7  *  *  *  *  *  * 

[Then  follows  a  discussion  of  the  rights  of  the  respective  pre-emption  claimants.  ] 
Your  decision  of  April  10,  1877,  is  modified  as  hereinbefore  set  forth.    *    *  * 
Very  respectfully,  _ 

*      1  '  C.  SCHURZ,  Secretary. 

The  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office. 
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Where  a  Mexican  grant  is  of  quantity  within  larger  exterior  boundaries,  and  the  claimant  has  selected 
and  had  patented  to  him  the  quantity  granted  and  confirmed,  he  will  not  he  allowed  to  purchase,  un- 
der the  seventh  section  of  the  act  of  July  23,  1866,  any  of  the  lands  not  selected  within  the  exterior 
boundaries  of  the  grant.  .  j.  ->  •  i 

Where  grants  were  made  not  of  quantity  but  bv  specific  boundaries,  and  the  claimant  has  occupied 
lands  (through  some  mistake  or  misapprehension)  not  included  within  such  specific  boundaries,  he 
may  purchase  under  the  seventh  section  of  said  act  the  lands  so  occupied,  which  were  excluded  trom 
the  grant  on  final  survey,  if  no  adverse  claim  thereto  exists  except  of  the  United  States. 

Department  of  the  Interior, 

Washington,  July  25,  1878. 

Sir  :  I  have  considered  the  application  of  the  heirs  of  T.  Wallace  More  to  purchase, 
under  section  7  of  an  act  of  Congress,  approved  July  23,  1866,  entitled  "An  act  to  quiet 
land  titles  in  California,"  certain  lands  in  township  3  N.,  18  W. ;  4  N.,  18  W. ;  3  N.,  19 
W. ;  4  N.,  19  W. ;  3  N.,  20  W. ;  4  N.r  20  W. ;  3  N.,  21  W. ;  and  4  N.,  21  W.,  S.  B.  M., 
Los  Angeles  land  district,  California,  on  appeal  from  your  decision  of  July  18,  1877. 

The  facts  of  this  case  are  substantially  as  follows,  viz:  On  May  23,  1829,  Carlos  An- 
tonio Carrillo  petitioned  the  Mexican  Government  for  a  grant  of  the  "place  called 
Sespe,"  describing  the  tract  applied  for  as  a  valley  extending  from  the  arroyo  of  < '  Piruc  " 
to  that  of  "Mupu,"  an  estimated  distance  of  about  four  and  one-half  leagues,  the  width 
of  the  valley  being  about  three-quarters  of  a  league  in  the  clear.  Petitioner  also 
stated  that  a  large  portion  of  the  valley  was  an  arenal  (the  wide  sandy  bed  of  the 
Santa  Clara  River  which  flowed  through  the  valley),  and  worthless;  the  only  land  of 
value  being  that  lying  between  the  edges  of  said  arenal  and  the  hills  on  each  side. 

After  the  usual  proceedings  had  been  taken  on  the  petition  by  the  proper  authorities, 
a  grant  was  issued  to  the  petitioner  on  November  29,  1833,  by  Jose  Figueroa,  superior 
political  chief,  &c,  "for  the  Territory  of  Alta  California,  for  the  land  known  by  the 
name  of  Sespe,"  "  bounding  with  the  missions  of  San  Fernando  and  San  Buenaven- 
tura," and  limited  in  extent  as  follows: 

"The  land  of  which  donation  is  made  is  of  the  extent  of  two  square  leagues  (dos  sitios 
de  granada  mayor),  a  little  more  or  less,  as  shown  by  the  map  (diseno)  in  the  expe- 
diente.  The  judge  who  may  give  possession  will  cause  the  same  to  be  measured  in 
accordance  with  the  ordinances  for  the  marking  boundaries,  the  surplus  that  may  result 
to  remain  for  the  use  of  the  nation." 

This  grant  was  approved  by  the  Territorial  deputation  on  May  17,  1834,  and  juridi- 
cal possession  thereof  given  to  Carrillo,  by  the  proper  officer,  on  December  16,  1842. 
It  appears  that,  in  making  the  survey,  the  officer  measured  but  two  lines,  one  for  the 
length  of  the  tract  and  one  for  the  width.    The  line  for  the  length  was  measured  from 
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the  arroyo  "Mupu"  to  that  of  "Pirue,"  something  over  five  and  one-half  leagues;  and 
the  one  for  the  width  of  the  valley,  something  over  one  league,  the  surveyor  estimat- 
ina-  the  area  of  the  tract  at  between  five  and  six  square  leagues. 

This  grant  was  presented  by  Carrillo  to  the  Board  of  United  States  Land  Commis- 
sioners "created  by  act  of  Congress,  approved  March  3,  1851  (9  Stats  p.  631  to  aM«> 
SS^^Sprfvate  land  claims 'in  California,  and  was  confirmed  by  said  board  on 

^TWecree^of  confirmation  is  as  follows :  "It  is  decreed  that  the  said  claim  be  con- 
firmed to  the  claimants,  to  the  extent  and  quantity  of  six  square  leagues  or  sitios  de 
Sanada  mayor,  being  the  same  land  described  in  the  grant  and  expediente  referred  to 
Kim  andJof 'which  possession  has  been  had  and  enjoyed  under  the  same,  provided 
Sat  the  said  quantity  of  land  granted  and  now  here  confirmed  be  conta me 1  wit hm 
the  boundaries  called  for  in  said  grant  and  map  to  which  the  grant  refers,  and  it  there 
be  less  than  the  above-named  quantity  within  the  said  boundaries,  then  we  confirm  to 

^Car1 i"SSBat  known)  and  his  estate  was  administered  upon  in 
the  probate  court  of  Santa  Barbara  County,  and  a  sale  of  the  real  estate  was  ordered 
for  a  distribution  of  the  proceeds  between  his  heirs  at  law.  The  Sespe ^  grant  was 
accordingWd  at  administrator's  sale  ;  13-14  on  November  8,  1854,  and  1-14  on  May  14, 
1855  Thomas  W.  More  became  the  purchaser  thereof  for  the  sum  of  $18,500.  Ihese 
sales  were  subsequently  confirmed  by  the  probate  court,  and  deeds  were  regularly 
executed  bv  the  administrators  and  delivered  to  Mr.  More 

In  Ihe  published  notices  which  preceded  said  sales,  the  Sespe  grant  was  described  as 
containing  about  six  square  leagues,  but  the  conveyances ,  by  the »  ^^^^ 
More  do  not  state  the  amount  of  land  conveyed,  the  description  of  the  property  being 
confined  to  the  name  of  rancho  and  the  county  in  which  it  is  located. 

A  petition  for  review  of  the  decision  of  the  board  of  land  commissioners  was  filed  m 
the  United  States  district  court,  by  the  United  States  district  attorney,  on ^cember 
29,  1854,  and  a  summons  was  issued  to  the  heirs  of  Cam Uo  to  appear  and  defend  said 
notion  on  February  1,  1855,  and  service  was  perfected  by  the  marshal  on  March  1,  1855. 
Oi  Octo ber  18  1855,  the  name  of  Thomas  W.  More  was  substituted  by  order  of  the 
court  as  the  party  appellee  in  place  of  the  heirs  of  Carlos  Antonio  Carrillo  it  being 
shown  that  he  had  become  the  owner  of  the  grant  after  the  decree  was  rendered  by 


^^ffi^ffi^^  attorney  for  More,  filed  the  following  stipu- 
lation inX  United  States  district  court,  viz:  "It  is  admitted  by  the  claimants  m  the 
above-entitled  cause  that  the  grant  of  land  claimed  m  this  case  as  originally  deliver 
?o  Carlos  Antonio  Carrillo  was* for  two  square  leagues  of  land  the  quantity  granted 
iu  v^aiuq  r±    „c  ^lori  in  +iiio  nnrl  not  ior six  sauare  leagi 


to  Carlos  Antonio  uarrino  was  j or  iivostjnuiv  («i  «co  vj  l"     — .  —  •>  ° — 7 

shown  in  the  copy  of  the  expediente  as  filed  in  this  case,  and  not  form  square  leagues 
Audit  is  further  admitted  by  said  claimants,  that  the  said  original  grant  was  altered 
by  rasure  from  two  to  six  square  leagues  after  the  time  of  its  execution  and  Miveryjosaid 
Carlos  Antonio  Carrillo  without  the  knowledge  or  consent  of  the  governor  or  other  officers  of 
the  late  Mexican  Government  in  California."  ™-  on^ni  and 

More  testified  that  this  stipulation  was  filed  without  his  knowledge  or  consent,  and 
that  he  never  believed  that  the  grant  was  fraudulently  changed.  The  original  records 
T^  MeliLnGoreTnment,  however,  show  conclusively  that  it  was  so  altered,  and 
More  is  now  estopped  from  denying  the  act  of  his  attorney.  , 

The  reasons  why  this  stipulation  was  filed  are  explained  in  a  report  niade  bj  Sur- 
veyor-General Day  to  your  predecessor,  Mr.  Commissioner  Wilson,  dated  May  22  lb69 
wherein  he  says,  "  I  have  conversed  with  Mr.  Hinchman,  who  now  lives  here,  He 
lavs  that i  Judge  bgier  was  fully  aware  of  the  attempted  fraud,  and  frowned  upon  any 
aZn^wio  alternated  to  ask  for  a  confirmation  of  it     At  the  same  ^^Xcl'man 
willingness  to  confirm  the  title  for  two  leagues.    Hence  the  admission  of  Hinchman, 
whose&client  had  become  satisfied  to  take  one-third  of  a  loaf  rather 
The  matter  was  left  unfinished  when  Judge  Ogier  died  and  it  had  to  be »  ^argued  be- 
fore Judge  Haight.    Colonel  Whiting,  then  district  attorney,  argued  the  case  foi  the 
Unite d  Slater,  and  he  tells  me  that  the  facts  were  fully  developed  before  Jmlge  Haight 
whose .opinion  coincided  with  that  of  Judge  Ogier,  and  a  decree  was  rendered  tor  tv>  o 
leagues  instead  of  the  six  confirmed  by  the  land  commissioners.  ■ 

"On  examining  the  original  grant  on  file  in  this  office,  I  find  the  word  < mm'  accom- 

pani?ed  by'sTgns  S  some  kind J^^^^^^^S^^i 
ical  process  does  not  distinctly  appear.    *        *  The  ^ndwriting  o :tte ^wortt 

<  seis'  does  not  a^ree  with  that  of  the  rest  of  the  document.  The  original  banacioi,  oi 
office  copy  of  thf  grant  kept  by  the  governor's  secretary,  has  the  word  <  dos>  unaltered. 
So  has  also  the  old  copy  in  the  record  book  of  titulos. 

Raid  grant  was  confirmed  by  the  United  States  district  «^«JaJ™^fS^ 
two  leagues,  the  decree  describing  the  lands  confirmed  to  be  as  Allows  ^  iz  The  lands 
hereby  confirmed  are  those  known  as  <  Sespe,'  situated  m  the  county  of  Santa  Barbara, 
in  the  southern  district  of  California,  and  are  of  the  extent  of  two  square  leagues  within 
*h ^boundaries  called  for  in  the  grant  and  expediente  referred  to  therein ;  said  bound- 
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aries  "being  described  as  follows,  to  wit :  bounded  by  tbe  missions  of  San  Fernando 
and  San  Buenaventura :  provided,  that  should  there  be  less  than  two  square  leagues 
within  said  boundaries,  then  confirmation  is  hereby  made  of  such  less  quantity.  " 

On  January  12,  1865,  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  dismissed  the  appeal  in  said 
case,  and  issued  a  mandate  to  the  district  court  to  proceed  under  the  judgment  of  June 
25,  1862,  as  under  final  decree. 

This  mandate  was  filed  and  entered  on  record  in  the  district  court  on  December  4, 
1887 

The  survey  of  this  grant  was  made  by  Deputy  Surveyor  Hoffman  in  J anuary,  1868, 
and  a  plat  thereof  transmitted  to  your  office  on  June  17,  1868. 

By  this  survey  said  grant  was  represented  as  containing  25,360.96  acres,  including 
5,780.29  acres  of  the  sandy  river  bed  or  arenal. 

This  survey  was  rejected  by  acting  Secretary  Cowen  on  July  31,  1871,  and  a  new  survey 
ordered.  A  new  plat  of  survey  was  returned  by  the  surveyor  general  in  December, 
1871,  by  which  the  grant  was  located  in  two  tracts;  tract  number  one  containing 
3,086.83  acres,  and  tract  number  two  containing  5,793.98  acres,  making  a  total  of 
8,880.81  acres.  This  survey  was  approved  by  your  predecessor,  Mr.  Commissioner 
Drummond,  and  patent  issued  thereon  March  14,  1872. 

On  March  18,  1875,  More  applied  to  purchase  the  lands  formerly  within  the  claimed 
limits  of  said  rancho,  which  were  not  included  in  the  final  survey. 

You  decided  that  the  plat  of  the  Sespe  Kancho,  returned  by  the  surveyor  general  in 
1868,  correctly  defined  the  outboundaries  of  the  grant,  and  that  More,  his  heirs  or 
assigns,  were  entitled  to  purchase  all  land  not  included  in  the  final  survey  of  the  grant 
within  said  boundaries,  except  the  tract  lying  within  the  arenal  or  sandy  river  bed. 

The  heirs  of  More  have  appealed  from  so  much  of  your  decision  as  rejects  their  right 
to  purchase  the  sandy  lands;  and  the  settlers  whose  claims  are  affected  by  your  de- 
cision have  appealed  from  so  much  thereof  as  awards  to  the  heirs  the  right  to  pur- 
chase any  of  the  lands  in  question. 

The  statute  under  which  this  application  is  made  is  in  the  following  words,  viz: 

"That  where  persons  in  good  faith  and  for  a  valuable  consideration  have  purchased 
lands  of  Mexican  grantees  or  assigns,  Avhich  grants  have  subsequently  been  rejected, 
or  where  the  lands  so  purchased  have  been  excluded  from  the  final  survey  of  any  Mex- 
ican grant,  and  have  used,  improved,  and  continued  in  the  actual  possession  of  the 
same  as  according  to  the  lines  of  their  original  purchase,  and  where  no  valid  adverse 
right  or  title  (except  of  the  United  States)  exists,  such  purchasers  may  purchase  the 
same,  after  having  such  lands  surveyed  under  existing  laws,  at  the  minimum  price 
established  by  law,  upon  first  making  proofs  of  the  facts  as  required  in  this  section, 
under  regulations  to  be  provided  by  the  Commissioner  General  Land  Office,  joint  entries 
being  admissible  by  coterminous  proprietors  to  such  an  extent  as  will  enable  them  to 
adjust  their  respective  boundaries:  Provided,  That  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
not  be  applicable  to  the  city  and  county  of  San  Francisco  :  Provided,  That  the  right  to 
purchase  herein  given  shali  not  extend  to  lands  containing  mines  of  gold,  silver,  cop- 
per, or  cinnabar  :  Provided,  That  whenever  it  shall  be  made  to  appear  by  petition  from 
the  occupants  of  such  land  that  injury  to  permanent  improvements  would  result  from 
running  the  lines  of  the  public  surveys  through  such  permanent  improvements,  the 
Commissioner  General  Land  Office  may  recognize  existing  lines  of  subdivision."  (14 
Stat.,  p.  220.) 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  claimants  entitled  to  purchase  under  this  section  are 
divided  into  two  classes,  viz  : 

First.  Those  who  in  good  faith  and  for  a  valuable  consideration  have  purchased  lands 
from  Mexican  grantees  or  assigns,  which  grants  have  been  subsequently  rejected,  and 
have  used,  improved,  and  continued  in  actual  possession  of  the  lands  according  to  the 
lines  of  their  original  purchase. 

Second.  Where  the  lands  purchased  as  above  have  been  excluded  from  the  final  sur- 
vey of  any  Mexican  grant,  and  the  claimant  has  used,  improved,  and  continued  in 
actual  possession  thereof,  according  to  the  lines  of  his  original  purchase  :  Provided,  in 
both  cases,  that  the  lands  are  not  mineral  in  character,  and  there  was  no  valid  adverse 
right  or  title  thereto  (except  in  the  United  States)  at  the  date  of  the  act,  or  in  case  of 
final  rejection  or  determination  of  the  limits  of  the  grant  after  the  passage  of  the  act, 
at  the  date  of  such  rejection  or  determination.  In  order  to  bring  the  case  within  the 
first  class,  the  grant  as  claimed  must  have  been  rejected,  not  in  part,  but  entirely. 
The  word  "rejected"  is  not  a  word  of  great  elasticity  nor  of  doubtful  meaning,  either 
in  common  parlance  or  in  legal  signification,  and  as  used  in  this  statute  it  means  a  legal 
determination  adverse  to  the  claim  as  presented  by  the  tribunal  before  whom  the 
claim  shall  be  presented  for  final  adjudication.  And  while  it  is  immaterial  for  what 
reason  the  grant  is  rejected  in  order  to  give  the  claimant  the  right  to  purchase  under  said 
section,  the  quantity  of  the  land  purchased  in  good  faith  and  for  a  valuable  considera- 
tion, from  the  Mexican  grantee,  or  his  assigns,  still  that  right  does  not  exist  under 
this  provision  unless  the  grant  has  been  rejected.  As  this  grant  was  not  rejected,  but 
on  the  contrary  was  confirmed  and  satisfied  for  the  full  amount  granted  by  the  Mes- 
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ican  Government,  it  is  obvious  that  the  claimants  do  not  belong  to  the  class  first  raen- 
tiS^dte^lio  rigM  to  purchase  any  lands  described  m  the  application  on  that 

grHave  thev  a  right  to  purchase  said  lands  by  reason  of  the  profusion  granting  the 
rinht to  purchase  "where  the  lands  so  purchased  have  been  excluded  from  the  final 
suf  v of^nv  Mexican  grant,  and  have  used,  improved,  and  continued  m  actual  pos- 
session of  the  same  as  according  to  the  lines  of  their  original  purchase  ?  ' 
^^^^^^  ^^^^  dePeud  U1)0U  the  fectwhether  any  lands  haVfl 
"Tn  S"^— ^  ZS&SL  of  the  record,  the  history  of  this 
cas*  and  the  acts  of  the  ancestor  of  the  claimants  in  relation  thereto  is  necessary. 

The  ones ?£>n  of  the  survey  and  location  of  this  grant  came  before  my  predecessor, 
H2^^£  m«M»  appeal  from  the  decision  of  Mr  Commissioner  Dmm- 
monil  reiecStL  survey  thereof,  made  under  the  direction  of  the  surveyor  general 
Tcalifornia  fn 1838,  which  survey  included  25,360.98  acres  of  land. 

acting  said  survey  for  the  reason  that  it  embraced 

moTre^ 

imi  rintpd  Tnlv31  1871  based  upon  the  opinion  of  Assistant  Attorney-brenerai  diiuui, 

Zantitv cfnflrm«d  to  L  anfwhere  within  those  exterior  bonndanes  in  compact 
W  it '  nrac '  icable  aadS  impracticable  to  locate  the  same  in  a  compact  torm  in  one 
rr™t,  then  in serrate  tracts/each  separate  location  being  made  as  near  as  posstble  in 

a  inTcoKla,™  with  that  decision,  the  grant  as  confirmed  was  surveyed  and  located 

r^r„m  tg:  W ^eTof^"l  tISiit  clearly  appears  that  no  lands  were  ex 
^onamffonftrmeV^ 

secure  the  benefits  arising  from  the  use  of  ^^S^i&l«™«rl^TKioiidr 
any  portion  of  the  lands  so  reserved,  not  embraced  within  the  giant  a,  nnauy 
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adiusted,  and  I  see  no  reason  in  this  case  for  adopting  a  different  rule  from  that  which 
has  been  applied  and  accepted  as  the  proper  construction  of  sa id  ac t  m  other  case s 

It  is  true  that  this  act  is  remedial  in  character,  and,  as  such,  should  have  such  libe- 
ral construction  as  will  afford  the  relief  intended  by  Congress  to  be  granted ;  but  while 
this  is  true,  it  must  not  be  so  construed,  liberally  or  otherwise,  as  to  embrace  cases  not 

°°^^^VS^^v8.The  Secretary  (9th  Wallace,  p.  298),  the  Supreme 
Court  clearly  indicated  the  opinion  that  the  act  is  not  to  be  extended  to  any  cases  ex- 
cept those  which  are  brought  by  the  proofs  clearly  within  its  . provisions  In  other 
words  that  it  must  be  extended  only  to  cure  the  mischief  sought  to  be  remedied  and 
afford  relief  in  those  cases  where,  without  it,  the  parties  would  be  remediless. 

In  this  case,  the  proofs  show  that  Mr.  More  occupied  and  used  all  of  the  land  em- 
braced within  the  exterior  boundaries  described  in  the  calls  of  the  grant.  His  pur- 
chase however,  was  the  interest  which  the  heirs  of  Carrillo  had  m  the  Sespe 
Kancho  »  and  nothing  more.  The  deeds  did  not  state  that  six  square  leagues  of  land 
were  conveyed  thereby,  but,  on  the  contrary,  they  mentioned  and  conveyed  the  inter- 
est which  the  heirs  possessed  in  the  "SanCalletano"or  "  Sespe  Kancho,"  situated  m  the 
"  countv  of  Santa  Barbara,  in  the  State  of  California,"  without  further  designation  or 
description  of-  quantity  or  limits.  That  interest,  as  it  was  finally  determined  by  the 
court,  consisted  of  the  grant  of  two  square  leagues  of  land,  which,  as  above  stated, 
was  selected  by  him,  and  for  which  he  received  a  patent  m  his  lifetime. 

To  permit  More,  if  living,  or  his  heirs  or  legal  representatives,  now  to  purchase  from 
the  o-overnment,  under  the  provisions  of  said  section,  the  balance  of  the  land  embraced 
within  the  exterior  boundaries  of  said  grant,  would,  in  my  opinion,  be  a  very  danger- 
ous precedent,  and  not  warranted  thereby. 

Owino-  to  the  peculiar  circumstances  connected  with  this  case,  if  they  could  be  con- 
sidered as  bearing  upon  the  question  at  issue,  I  should  be  disposed  to  allow  the  appli- 
cation of  the  heirs  of  More  to  purchase  said  tracts,  if  such  application  could  be  allowed 
in  any  case,  to  purchase  lands  within  the  exterior  boundaries  not  selected,  m  satisfac- 
tion of  the  quantity  granted,  but  in  my  opinion  such  an  application  cannot  be  allowed 
in  any  case  under  the  provisions  of  the  7th  section  of  the  act  of  July  2.3,  ltfob. 

Your  decision,  therefore,  allowing  the  heirs  of  More  to  purchase  any  of  the  tracts 
embraced  within  the  exterior  boundaries  of  the  "  Sespe  Bancho"  is  hereby  reversed 
and  the  papers  transmitted  with  your  letter  of  December  5,  1877,  are  herewith  re- 
turned. 

Very  respectfully,  & 
The  Commissioner  General  Land  Office. 


Homesteads. 

Congress  by  act  of  the  27th  May,  1878,  enacted  that  parties  who  had 
resided  upon  and  cultivated  public  lands  under  the  provisions  of  the 
pre-emption  laws,  and  had  commuted  their  pre-emption  filings  to  home- 
stead entries,  or  who  might  thereafter  do  so,  should  be  allowed  the  benefit 
of  the  time  of  such  residence  and  cultivation  in  making  final  proof  on 
their  homestead  entries,  as  a  part  of  the  period  of  residence  and  cultiva- 
tion required  by  the  homestead  laws  as  a  prerequisite  to  acquiring  title. 
This  law  operates  as  well  with  regard  to  commutations  made  prior  to  its 
passage  as  to  those  made  or  to  be  made  thereafter,  and  embodies  the 
provisions  of  the  previous  act  on  the  subject  of  March  3,  1877,  which  it 
supersedes.  With  the  exception  of  this  act  of  May  27,  1878,  and  the 
acts  of  June  1,  1878,  and  June  19,  1878,  which  extended  the  provisions 
of  the  acts  for  the  relief  of  settlers  whose  crops  were  destroyed  or  seriously 
injured  by  grasshoppers,  so  as  to  benefit  parties  who  suffered  therefrom 
in  1876,  there  has  been  no  additional  legislation  regarding  homesteads 
on  the  public  lands  since  the  date  of  the  last  annual  report  of  this  office. 
The  entries  under  the  homestead  laws  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  on 
the  30th  June,  1878,  reach  the  amount  of  4,418,344.92  acres,  which  shows 
an  increase  of  2,240,336.75  acres  over  the  previous  year,  or  nearly  double 
the  quantity,  and  which  is  greater  than  the  amount  entered  in  any  fiscal 
year  since  that  ending  June  30,  1872,  when  it  was  4,671,332.14  acres. 

In  regard  to  soldiers'  additional  homestead  claims,  arising  under  sec- 
tion 2306  of  the  Eevised  Statutes  of  the  United  States,  a  statement  was 
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made  on  page  50  of  the  last  annual  report  showing  the  method  adopted 
for  a  preliminary  examination  thereof  in  this  office,  before  entries  should 
be  allowed.  During  the  fiscal  year  ending  on  the  30th  June,  1878,  there 
were  filed  for  such  an  examination  2,744  cases.  Of  these,  2,131  claims 
were  approved  and  certified,  and  159  are  suspended  for  further  examina- 
tion, 454  having  been  rejected. 

Eeference  is  made  to  the  following  decisions  affecting  homestead  rights 
made  since  the  date  of  the  last  annual  report  of  this  office : 

1.  There  is  nothing  in  the  law  of  March  3,  1877,  authorizing  the  pre- 
emptor  to  change  his  filing  to  a  homestead  entry  with  credit  for  the  time 
he  has  resided  on  the  land  claimed  which  requires  his  personal  attend- 
ance at  the  local  office.  He  should  not  be  required  to  show  his  right  to 
do  so  by  evidence  until  the  time  for  making  fiual  proof  on  his  homestead 
entry.— (Secretary's  letter  of  March  13,  1878,  case  of  John  T.  Farley; 
circular  of  March  21,  1878.) 

2.  A  party  having  made  an  additional  entry  under  section  2300  of  the 
Ee vised  Statutes  subsequent  to  the  22d  June,  1874,  cannot  take  a  second 
additional  entry,  although  the  land  embraced  in  his  two  existing  entries 
fall  below  the  maximum  quantity  of  1G0  acres.— (Secretary's  letter  of 
February  6,  1870,  case  of  Joseph  Alsip.) 

3.  County  courts  in  Florida  are  courts  of  record,  and  the  judges  and 
clerks  of  such  courts  are  qualified  to  take  final  proof  in  homestead  cases 
under  the  act  of  March  3,  1877.— (Commissioner's  letter  to  register  and 
receiver,  Gainesville,  Fla.,  of  January  10,  1878.) 

4.  Lands  which  are  marked  upon  the  books  of  the  local  office  as  cov- 
ered by  claims  which  are  finally  determined  to  be  absolutely  void  from 
their  inception  are  nevertheless  withdrawn  from  market  and  cannot  be 
again  subject  to  private  entry  until  duly  restored  to  market,  although 
such  claims  may  be  no  bar  to  a  pre-emption  claim.— (Secretary's  letter 
of  November  30,  1877,  case  of  S.  N.  Putnam.) 

5.  The  father  of  a  deceased  soldier  is  not  entitled  to  the  benefits  of 
section  2305  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  but  only  the  widow  or  minor  orphan 
children,  if  any,  under  section  2307.— (Commissioner's  letter  to  the  regis- 
ter and  receiver  at  Concordia,  Kans.,  of  December  4, 1877,  case  of  Samuel 
P.  Gamble.) 

6.  A  party  who  neglects  to  examine  the  character  of  land  entered  by 
him  under  the  homestead  laws  must  suffer  the  consequences.  He  can- 
not be  allowed  to  make  another  entry  if  dissatisfied  with  the  land  en- 
tered.—(Commissioner's  letter  to  register  and  receiver  at  Niobrara,  Nebr., 
of  November  28,  1877,  case  of  John  O'Dempsey  Nightingale.) 

7.  The  relinquishment  of  a  homestead  entry  must  be  the  free  and  vol- 
untary act  of  the  claimant.  The  wife  of  a  homestead  claimant  under 
duress  in  the  State  penitentiary  may  make  final  proof  in  her  husband's 
name.  The  question  of  her  rights  to  the  property  will  then  be  one  for 
the  courts  to  determine.— (Commissioner's  letter  to  the  register  and  re- 
ceiver at  Bloomington,  Nebr.,  of  November  22,  1877,  case  of  Hanson  vs., 
Geiger.    Affirmed  by  Secretary  July  18,  1878.) 

8.  Where  a  homestead  claimant  has  failed  to  comply  with  the  law  in 
the  matter  of  residence,  he  may,  under  some  circumstances,  be  allowed 
additional  time  to  comply  therewith.— (Commissioner's  letter  to  the  reg- 
ister and  receiver  at  Little  Eock,  Ark.,  of  October  22, 1877,  case  of  Adam 
Licklider.) 

9.  Judges  of  probate  in  Alabama  being  ex  officio  judges  of  the  county 
courts,  which  are  courts  of  record,  the  final  proof  in  homestead  cases  in 
that  State  may  be  taken  before  them  under  the  act  of  3d  March,  1877.— 
(Commissioner's  letter  to  the  register  and  receiver  at  Huntsville,  Ala., 
of  September  14, 1877.) 
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10.  Where  a  patent  on  a  homestead  entry  erroneously  issued  in  the 
name  of  the  homestead  party  instead  of  the  name  of  his  widow  had  been 
recorded  in  the  county  records,  it  was  held  that  the  legal  representatives 
of  the  deceased  must  release  all  their  right  and  title  to  the  land  before 
the  General  Land  Ofhce  could  issue  another  patent  in  the  name  of  the 
widow. — (Commissioner's  letter  to  the  register  and  receiver  at  Lincoln, 
Nebr.,  of  July  25,  1877,  case  of  Andrew  Johannisen.) 

11.  In  the  case  of  a  homestead  entry  having  been  regularly  made  by 
an  unmarried  woman,  who  afterward  married,  and,  having  fully  com- 
plied with  the  settlement  and  cultivation  requirements  of  the  homestead 
laws,  died,  leaving  no  heirs,  it  was  decided  that  the  husband  might 
make  the  final  proof,  and  that  patent  should  issue  in  the  name  of  the 
deceased  party.— (Commissioner's  letter  to  register  and  receiver  at  To- 
peka,  Kans.,  of  August  25,  1877,  case  of  Mary  Latt.) 

12.  Simultaneous  applications  having  been  made  to  file  soldiers'  home- 
stead declarations  under  section  2309,  E.  S.,  it  was  ordered  that  both 
parties  be  allowed  to  file  for  the  tract,  and  when  either  one  proposed  to 
make  entry  that  the  other  should  be  notified  and  allowed  an  opportunity 
to  be  heard,  the  result  reported  to  the  General  Land  Office  and  its  in- 
structions awaited  if  there  should  be  a  contest,  but  if  not,  the  entry 
applied  for  to  be  allowed.— (Commissioner's  letter  to  the  register  and 
receiver  at  Hays  City,  Kans.,  of  July  25,  1877,  case  of  H.  K.  Farnsworth 
and  John  Wilkes.) 

Timber  culture. 

During  the  last  fiscal  year  entries  of  public  lands  have  been  allowed 
under  the  laws  for  the  promotion  of  timber  culture  to  the  extent  of 
1,870,431.18  acres,  which  is  an  increase  of  1,319,760.79  acres  over  the 
previous  fiscal  year,  being  more  than  thrice  the  quantity  entered  during 
that  year.  No  patents  have  yet  been  issued  for  timber  culture  entries, 
the  period  of  time  for  which  the  cultivation  of  the  timber  is  to  be  kept 
up  as  a  prerequisite  to  the  issue  of  a  patent  not  having  expired  in  any 
case. 

Congress  at  its  last  session  passed  an  act,  approved  June  14,  1878, 
materially  modifying  the  laws  with  regard  to  this  class  of  entries,  as 
indicated  in  the  following  circular  issued  by  this  office  on  the  subject. 
It  will  be  observed  that  parties  who  had  made  entries  under  previous 
laws  are  allowed  the  benefit  of  the  changes  introduced  by  this  enactment, 
and  may  perfect  their  titles  on  showing  full  compliance  with  its  provis- 
ions, or  if  they  prefer  it  they  may  do  so  according  to  the  laws  under 
which  they  initiated  their  claims. 

Department  of  the  Interior, 
General  Land  Office, 

Washington,  D.  C,  June  27,  1878. 

To  Registers  and  Receivers 

of  United  States  Land  Offices  : 

Gentlemen  :  I  have  to  call  your  attention  to  modifications  of  the  law  for  the  dis- 
posal of  public  land  for  purposes  of  timber  culture,  made  by  the  act  of  Congress  of 
June  14,  1878,  entitled  "An  act  to  amend  an  act  entitled  'An  act.  to  encourage  the  growth  of 
timber  on  the  Western  prairies,'"  a  copy  of  which  is  hereto  attached. 

I. — Certain  provisions  of  the  act  of  March  13,  1874,  are  repealed  by  the  act  of  June 
14,  1878. 

1.  The  act  of  March  13,  1874,  at  the  close  of  its  first  section,  contains  the  following: 
"  Provided,  That  not  more  than  one-quarter  of  any  section  shall  be  thus  granted,  and 
that  no  person  shall  make  more  than  one  entry  under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  unless 
fractional  subdivisions  of  less  than  forty  acres  are  entered,  which,  in  the  aggregate, 
shall  not  exceed  one  quarter  section."'  In  the  act  of  June  14,  1878,  the  concluding 
words,  u  unless  fractional  subdivisions  of  less  than  forty  acres  are  entered,  which,  in 
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the  aggregate,  shall  not  exceed  one  quarter  section,"  are  omitted.  Hence,  the  rale 
forbidding  more  than  one  entry  is  made  universal,  and  will  govern  in  all  future  eases. 

2.  The  provision  of  the  act  of  March  13,  1874,  requiring  that  the  trees  shall  be  not 
"  more  than  twelve  feet  apart  each  way "  is  omitted  from  the  act  of  June  14,  1878. 
The  latter  requires,  however,  that  the  final  proof  shall  show  "that  not  less  than 
twenty-seven  hundred  trees  were  planted  on  each  acre,  and  that  at  the  time  of  mak- 
ing- such  proof  there  shall  he  growing  at  least  six  hundred  and  seventy-five  living  and 
thrift v  trees  to  each  acre." 

3.  The  closing  sentence  of  the  second  section  of  the  act  of  March  13,  18/4,  provides 
that  "in  case  of  the  death  of  a  person  who  has  complied  with  the  provisions  of  This 
act  for  the  period  of  three  years,  his  heirs  or  legal  representatives  shall  have  the  op- 
tion to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  receive,  at  the  expiration  of  eight 
years,  a  patent  for  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres,  or  receive,  without  delay,  a  patent 
for  forty  acres,  relinquishing  all  claim  to  the  remainder."  This  provision  is  not  con- 
tained in  the  act  of  June  14,  1878. 

4.  The  following  section  of  the  act  of  March  13,  1874,  relating  to  homestead  entries 
on  which  timber  is  cultivated,  is  omitted  from  the  act  of  June  14,  1878 : 

"Sec.  4.  That  each  and  every  person  who,  under  the  provisions  of  the  act  entitled 
'An  act  to  secure  homesteads  to^  actual  settlers  on  the  public  domain,'  approved  May 
twentieth,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-two,  or  any  amendment  thereto,  having  a  home- 
stead on  said  public  domain,  who,  at  "any  time  after  the  end  of  the  third  year  of  his  or 
her  residence  thereon,  shall,  in  addition  to  the  settlement  and  improvements  now  re- 
quired by  law,  have  had  under  cultivation,  for  two  years,  one  acre  of  timber,  the  trees 
thereon  not  being  more  than  twelve  feet  apart  each  way,  and  in  a  good  thrifty  condi- 
tion, for  each  and  every  sixteen  acres  of  said  homestead,  shall,  upon  due  proof  of  such 
fact'bv  two  credible  witnesses,  receive  his  or  her  patent  for  said  homestead." 

TheVio-hts  of  claimants  under  entries  actually  made  according  to  the  act  of  March  13, 
1874  before  the  14th  June,  1878,  when  the  amendatory  act  took  effect,  are  not  affected 
by  the  repeal  of  the  provisions  refern  d  to.  The  parties  interested,  if  they  so  elect,  may 
consummate  their  entries  according  to  the  provisions  of  the  act  under  which  they  were 
initiated.  And  homestead  entries  made  before  the  14th  June,  1878,  will  be  patented 
accordino-  to  the  fourth  section  above  quoted,  Avhere  the  facts  are  such  as  to  bring  the 
cases  within  its  provisions  and  the  interested  parties  so  desire.  But  entries  made  since 
that  time  must  be  adjusted  according  to  the  principles  of  the  law  as  modified  by  the 
iimendatorv  act. 

II._The'principal  points  to  be  observed  in  proceedings  thereunder  may  be  stated  as 

-  1.  The  privilege  of  entrv  under  the  act  of  June  14,  1878,  is  confined  to  persons  who 
are  heads  of  families,  or  over  twenty-one  years  of  age,  and  who  are  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  or  have  declared  their  intention  to  become  such,  according  to  the 
naturalization  laws. 

2.  The  affidavit  required  for  initiating  an  entry  under  the  act  ot  June  14,  IS/ a,  may 
be  made  before  the  register  or  receiver  of  the  district  office  for  the  land  district  embrac- 
ing the  desired  tract,  before  the  clerk  of  some  court  of  record,  or  before  any  officer 
authorized  to  administer  oaths  in  that  district. 

3.  Not  more  than  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  in  any  one  section  can  be  entered  under 
this  act,  and  no  person  can  make  more  than  one  entry  thereunder. 

4  The  ratio  of  area  required  to  be  broken,  planted,  &c,  in  all  entries  under  the  act 
of  June  14,  1878,  is  one-sixteenth  of  the  land  embraced  in  the  entry,  except  where  the 
entered  tract  is  less  than  fortv  acres,  in  which  case  it  is  one-sixteenth  of  that  quantity. 
The  party  making  an  entry  of  a  quarter  section,  or  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres,  is 
required  to  break  or  plow  five  acres  covered  thereby  during  the  first  year,  and  five 
acres  in  addition  during  the  second  year.  The  five  acres  broken  or  plowed  during  the 
first  year  he  is  required  to  cultivate,  by  raising  a  crop  or  otherwise,  during  the  second 
year,  and  to  plant  in  timber,  seeds,  or  cuttings  during  the  third  year.  The  five  acres 
broken  or  plowed  during  the  second  year  he  is  required  to  cultivate,  by  raising  a  crop 
or  otherwise,  during  the  third  year,  and  to  plant  in  timber,  seeds,  or  cuttings  during 
the  fourth  year.  The  tracts  embraced  in  entries  of  a  less  quantity  than  one  quarter 
section  are"  required  to  be  broken  or  plowed,  cultivated,  and  planted  in  trees,  tree- 
seeds,  or  cuttings  during  the  same  periods,  and  to  the  same  extent,  in  proportion  to 
their  total  areas,  as  are  provided  for  in  entries  of  a  quarter  section.  Provision  is  made 
in  the  act  for  an  extension  of  time  in  case  the  trees,  seeds,  or  cuttings  planted  should 
be  destroyed  by  grasshoppers  or  by  extreme  and  unusual  drought. 

5.  If,  at  the  expiration  of  eight  years  from  the  date  of  entry,  or  at  any  time  within 
five  years  thereafter,  the  person  making  the  entry,  or,  if  he  be  dead,  his  heirs  or  legal 
representatives,  shall  prove,  by  two  credible  witnesses,  the  planting,  cultivating,  and 
protecting  of  the  timber  for  not  less  than  eight  years,  according  to  the  provisions  of 
the  act  of  June  14,  1878,  he,  or  thev,  will  be  entitled  to  a  patent  for  the  land  embraced 
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6.  If,  at  any  time  after  one  year  from  the  date  of  entry,  and  prior  to  the  issue  of  a 
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patent  therefor,  the  claimant  shall  fail  to  comply  with  any  of  the  requirements  of  that 
act,  then,  and  in  that  event,  such  entry  will  become  liable  to  a  contest,  in  the  manner 
provided  in  homestead  cases,  and,  upon  due  proof  of  such  failure,  the  entry  will  be 
canceled,  and  the  land  become  again  subject  to  entry  under  the  homestead  laws,  or  by 
some  other  person  under  the  act  of  June.  14,  1878. 

7.  No  land  acquired  under  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  June  14,  1878,  will  in  any 
event  become  liable  to  the  satisfaction  of  any  debt  or  debts  contracted  prior  to  the 
issuing  of  the  final  certificate  therefor. 

8.  The  fees  for  entries  under  the  act  of  June  14,  1878,  are  ten  dollars,  if  the  tract 
applied  for  is  more  than  eighty  acres,  and  five  dollars  if  it  is  eighty  acres  or  less ;  and 
the  commissions  of  registers  and  receivers  on  all  entries  (irrespective  of  area)  are  four 
dollars  (two  dollars  to  each)  at  the  date  of  entry,  and  a  like  sum  at  the  date  of  final 
proof. 

9.  No  distinction  is  made,  as  to  area  or  the  amount  of  fee  and  commissions,  between 
minimum  and  double  minimum  lands.  A  party  may  enter  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres 
of  either  on  pjayment  of  the  prescribed  fee  and  commissions. 

10.  The  fifth  section  of  the  act  approved  March  3,  1857,  entitled  "An  act  in  addi- 
tion to  an  act  to  punish  crimes  against  the  United  States,  and  for  other  purposes,"  is 
extended  to  all  oaths,  affirmations,  and  affidavits  required  or  authorized  by  the  act  of 
June  14,  1878. 

11.  Parties  who  have  already  made  entries  under  the  timber-culture  acts  of  March 
3,  1873,  and  March  13,  1874,  of  which  the  act  of  June  14,  1878,  is  amendatory,  may 
complete  the  same  by  compliance  with  the  requirements  of  the  latter  act ;  that  is, 
they  may  do  so  by  showing,  at  the  time  of  making  their  final  proof,  that  they  have 
had  under  cultivation,  as  required  by  the  act  of  June  14,  1878,  an  amount  of  timber 
sufficient  to  make  the  number  of  acres  required  thereby,  being  one-fourth  the  number 
required  by  the  former  acts. 

III. — The  following  regulations  are  prescribed  pursuant  to  the  fifth  section  of  the  act 
of  June  14,  1878,  viz  : 

1.  The  register  and  receiver  will  not  restrict  entries  under  this  act  to  one  quarter 
section  only  in  each  section,  as  was  formerly  done  under  the  acts  to  which  this  is 
amendatory,  but  may  allow  entries  to  be  made  of  subdivisions  of  different  quarter 
sections ;  provided  that  each  entry  shall  form  a  compact  body,  not  exceeding  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty  acres,  and  that  not  more  than  that  quantity  shall  be  entered  in  any 
one  section.  Before  allowing  any  entry  applied  for,  they  will,  by  a  careful  examina- 
tion of  the  plat  and  tract  books  with  reference  to  any  previous  entry  or  entries  within 
the  limits  of  the  same  section,  satisfy  themselves  that  the  desired  entry  is  admissible 
under  this  rule. 

2.  When  they  shall  have  satisfied  themselves  that  the  land  applied  for  is  properly 
subject  to  such  entry,  they  will  require  the  party  to  make  the  prescribed  affidavit, 
and  to  pay  the  fee  and  that  part  of  the  commissions  payable  at  the  date  of  sntry,  and 
the  receiver  will  issue  his  receipt  therefor,  in  duplicate,  giving  the  party  a  duplicate 
receipt.  They  will  number  the  entry  in  its  order,  in  a  separate  series  of  numbers,  un- 
less they  have  already  a  series  under  the  acts  to  which  this  act  is  amendatory,  in 
which  case  they  will  number  the  entry  as  one  of  that  series ;  they  will  note  the  entry 
on  their  records,  and  report  it  in  their  monthly  returns,  sending  up  all  the  papers 
therein,  with  an  abstract  of  the  entries  allowed  during  the  month  under  this  act.  If 
the  affidavit  is  made  before  a  justice  of  the  i^eace,  which  the  act  admits  of,  his  official 
character,  and  the  genuiness  of  his  signature,  must  be  certified  under  seal. 

3.  When  a  contest  is  instituted,  as  contemplated  in  the  third  section  of  the  act  of 
J une  14,  1878,  the  contestant  will  be  allowed  to  make  application  to  enter  the  land. 
The  register  will  thereupon  indorse  on  the  application  the  date  of  its  presentation, 
and  will  make  the  application,  and  the  contestant's  affidavit  setting  forth  the  grounds 
of  contest,  the  basis  for  further  proceedings,  these  papers  to  accompany  the  report 
submitting  the  case  to  the  General  Land  Office.  Should  the  contest  result  in  the  can- 
cellation of  the  contested  entry,  the  contestant  may  then  perfect  his  own,  but  no 
preference  right  will  be  allowed  unless  application  is  made  by  him  at  date  of  institut- 
ing contest. 

4.  The  fees  and  commissions  in  this  class  of  entries  the  receiver  will  account  for  in 
the  usual  manner,  . indicating  the  same  as  fees  and  commissions  on  timber-culture  en- 
tries, which  will  be  charged  against  the  maximum  of  $3,000  now  allowed  by  law. 

5.  In  all  cases  under  this  act  it  will  be  required  that  trees  shall  be  cultivated  which 
shall  be  of  the  class  included  in  the  term  "  timber,"  the  cultivation  of  shrubbery  and 
fruit  trees  not  being  sufficient. 

6.  The  applications,  affidavits,  and  receipts  in  entries  allowed  under  the  act  of  June 
14,  1878,  will  be  made  out  according  to  the  forms  hereto  attached. 

Very  respectfully, 

J.  A.  WILLIAMSON, 

Commissioner. 
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[Public— No.  87.] 

An  act  to  amend  an  act  entitled  "An  act  to  encourage  the  growth  of  timber  on  the  "Western  Prairies. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  act  entitled  "An  act  to  amend  the  act  entitled  1  An  act 
to  encourage  the  growth  of  timber  on  Western  Prairies,'"  approved  March  thirteenth, 
eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-four,  be  and  the  same  is  hereby  amended  so  as  to  read 
as  follows :  That  any  person  who  is  the  head  of  a  family,  or  who  has  arrived  at  the 
age  of  twenty-one  years,  and  is  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  or  who  shall  have  filed 
his  declaration  of  intention  to  become  such,  as  required  by  the  naturalization  laws  of 
the  United  States,  who  shall  plant,  protect,  and  keep  in  a  healthy,  growing  condition 
for  eight  years  ten  acres  of  timber,  on  any  quarter-section  of  any  of  the  public  lands 
of  the  United  States,  or  five  acres  on  any  legal  subdivision  of  eighty  acres,  or  t  wo  and 
one-half  acres  on  any  legal  subdivision  of  forty  acres  or  less,  shall  be  entitled  to  a 
patent  for  the  whole' of  said  quarter-section,  or  of  such  legal  subdivision  of  eighty  or 
forty  acres,  or  fractional  subdivision  of  less  than  forty  acres,  as  the  case  may  be,  at 
the  expiration  of  said  eight  years,  on  making  proof  of  such  fact  by  not  less  than  two 
credible  witnesses,  and  a  full  compliance  of  the  further  conditions  as  provided  in 
section  two  :  Provided  further,  That  not  more  than  one-quarter  of  any  section  shall  be 
thus  granted,  and  that  no  person  shall  make  more  than  one  entry  under  the  provis- 
ions of  this  act. 

Sec.  2.  That  the  person  applying  for  the  benefits  of  this  act  shall,  upon  application 
to  the  register  of  the  land-district  in  which  he  or  she  is  about  to  make  such  entry, 
make  affidavit,  before  the  register  or  the  receiver,  or  the  clerk  of  some  court  of  record, 
or  officer  authorized  to  administer  oaths  in  the  district  where  the  laud  is  situated; 
which  affidavit  shall  be  as  follows,  to  wit :  I,  ,  having  filed  my  applica- 
tion, number  ,  for  an  entry  under  the  provisions  of  an  act  entitled  "An  act  to 

amend  an  act  entitled  'An  act  to  encourage  the  growth  of  timber  on  the  Western 

Prairies'"  approved  ,  187-,  do  solemnly  swear  (or  affirm)  that  I  am  the 

head  of  a  family  (or  over  twenty-one  years  of  age),  and  a  citizen  of  the  United  States 
(or  have  declared  my  intention  to  become  such) ;  that  the  section  of  land  sj)ecified  in 
my  said  application  is  composed  exclusively  of  prairie  lands,  or  other  lands  devoid  of 
timber ;  that  this  filing  and  entry  is  made  for  the  cultivation  of  timber,  and  for  my 
own  exclusive  use  and  benefit ;  that  I  have  made  the  said  application  in  good  faith, 
and  not  for  the  purpose,  of  speculation,  or  directly  or  indirectly  for  the  use  or  benefit 
of  any  other  person  or  persons  whomsoever ;  that  I  intend  to  hold  and  cultivate  the 
land,  and  to  fully  comply  with  the  provisions  Gf  this  said  act ;  and  that  I  have  not 
heretofore  made  an  entry  under  this  act,  or  the  acts  of  which  this  is  amendatory. 
And  upon  filing  said  affidavit  with  said  register  and  said  receiver  and  on  payment  of 
ten  dollars,  if  the  tract  applied  for  is  more  than  eighty  acres;  and  five  dollars  if  it  is 
eighty  acres  or  less,  he  or  she  shall  thereupon  be  permitted  to  enter  the  quantity  of 
land  specified;  and  the  party  making  an  entry  of  a  quarter-section  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act  shall  be  required  to  break  or  plow  five  acres  covered  thereby  the 
first  year,  five  acres  the  second  year,  and  to  cultivate  to  crop  or  otherwise  the  five 
acres"  broken  or  plowed  the  first  year ;  the  third  year  he  or  she  shall  cultivate  to  crop 
or  otherwise  the  five  acres  broken  the  second  year,  and  to  plant  in  timber,  seeds,  or 
cuttings  the  five  acres  first  broken  or  plowed,  and  to  cultivate  and  put  in  crop  or 
otherwise  the  remaining  five  acres,  and  the  fourth  year  to  plant  in  timber,  seeds,  or 
cuttings  the  remaining  five  acres.  All  entries  of  less  quantity  than  one  quarter-section 
shall  be  plowed,  planted,  cultivated  and  planted  to  trees,  tree-seeds,  or  cuttings,  in 
the  same  manner  and  in  the  same  proportion  as  hereinbefore  provided  for  a  quarter- 
section.  Provided,  however,  That  in  case  such  trees,  seeds,  or  cuttings  shall  be  de- 
stroyed by  grasshoppers,  or  by  extreme  and  unusual  drouth,  for  any  year  or  term  of 
years,  the  time  for  planting  such  trees,  seeds,  or  cuttings  shall  be  extended  one  year 
for  every  such  year  that  they  are  so  destroyed:  Provided  further,  That  the  person  mak- 
ing such  entry  shall,  before  he  or  she  shall  be  entitled  to  such  extension  of  time,  file 
with  the  register  and  the  receiver  of  the  proper  land-office  an  affidavit,  corroborated 
by  two  witnesses,  setting  forth  the  destruction  of  such  trees,  and  that,  in  consequence 
of  such  destruction,  he  or  she  is  compelled  to  ask  an  extension  of  time,  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  this  act:  And  provided  further,  That  no  final  certificate  shall  be 
given,  or  patent  issued,  for  the  land  so  entered  until  the  expiration  of  eight  years 
from  the  date  of  such  entry;  and  if,  at  the  expiration  of  such  time,  or  at  any  time 
within  five  years  thereafter,  the  person  making  such  entry,  or,  if  he  or  she  be  dead, 
his  or  her  heirs  or  legal  representatives,  shall  prove  by  two  credible  witnesses  that  he 
or  she  or  they  have  planted,  and,  for  not  less  than  eight  years,  have  cultivated  and 
protected  such  quantity  and  character  of  trees  as  aforesaid;  that  not  less  than  twenty- 
seven  hundred  trees  were  planted  on  each  acre  and  that  at  the  time  of  making  such 
proof  that  there  shall  be  then  growing  at  least  six  hundred  and  seventy-five  living 
and  thrifty  trees  to  each  acre,  they  shall  receive  a  patent  for  such  tract  of  land. 
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Sec.  3.  That  if  at  any  time  after  the  filing  of  said  affidavit,  and  prior  to  the  issuing 
of  the  patent  for  said  land,  the  claimant  shall  fail  to  comply  with  any  of  the  require- 
ments of  this  act,  then  and  in  that  event  such  land  shall  be  subject  to  entry  under 
the  homestead  laws,  or  by  some  other  person  under  the  provisions  of  this  act.  Pro- 
vided, That  the  party  making  claim  to  said  land,  either  as  a  homestead-settler,  or 
under  this  act,  shall  give  at  the  time  of  filing  his  application,  such  notice  to  the 
original  claimant  as  shall  be  prescribed  by  the  rules  established  by  the  Commissioner 
of  the  General  Land  Office ;  and  the  rights  of  the  parties  shall  be  determined  as  in 
other  contested  cases. 

Sec.  4.  That  no  land  acquired  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall,  in  any  event, 
become  liable  to  the  satisfaction  of  any  debt  or  debts  contracted  prior  to  the  issuing  of 
the  final  certificate  therefor. 

Sec.  5.  That  the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office  is  hereby  required  to  pre- 
pare and  issue  such  rules  and  regulations,  consistent  with  this  act,  as  shall  be  neces- 
sary and  proper  to  carry  its  provisions  into  effect ;  and  that  the  registers  and  receivers 
of  the  several  land-offices  shall  each  be  entitled  to  receive  two  dollars  at  the  time  of 
entry,  and  the  like  sum  when  the  claim  is  finally  established  and  the  final  certificate 
issued. 

Sec.  6.  That  the  fifth  section  of  the  act  entitled  "An  act  in  addition  to  an  act  to 
punish  crimes  against  the  United  States,  and  for  other  purposes,"  approved  March 
third,  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-seven,  shall  extend  to  all  oaths,  affirmations,  and  af- 
fidavits required  or  authorized  by  this  act. 

Sec.  7.  That  parties  who  have' already  made  entries  under  the  acts  approved  March 
third,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-three,  and  March  thirteenth,  eighteen  hundred 
and  seventy-four,  of  which  this  is  amendatory  shall  be  permitted  to  complete  the  same 
upon  full  compliance  with  the  provisions  of  this  act ;  that  is,  they  shall,  at  the  time  of 
making  their  final  proof,  have  had  under  cultivation  as  required  by  this  act,  an  amount 
of  timber  sufficient  to  make  the  number  of  acres  required  by  this  act. 

Sec.  8.  All  acts  and  parts  of  acts  in  conflict  with  this  act  are  hereby  repealed. 

Approved,  June  14,  1878. 

Timber  culture — Act  of  June  14,  1878. 

Application  No.  . 

I,  ,  hereby  apply  to  enter,  under  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  June  14, 

1878,  entitled  "An  act  to  amend  an  act  entitled  'An  act  to  encourage  the  growth  of 

timber  on  the  Western  Prairies,"  the  of  section  ,  in  township  , 

of  range  ,  containing  acres. 


Land  Office  at  , 

{Date)  ,  187-. 

I,  ,  register  of  the  land  office,  do  hereby  certify  that  the  above  applica- 
tion is  for  the  class  of  lands  which  the  applicant  is  legally  entitled  to  enter  under  the 
provisions  of  the  timber- cultiire  act  of  June  14,  1878 ;  that  there  is  no  prior  valid  ad- 
verse right  to  the  same,  and  that  the  land  therein  described,  together  with  the  lands 
heretofore  entered  under  this  act  and  the  acts  of  which  this  is  amendatory,  in  the  said 
section,  does  not  exceed  one-quarter  thereof. 

 Begister. 

Timber  culture— Act  of  June  14,  1878. 
affidavit. 

Land  Office  at  , 

{Bate)  ,  187-. 

I,  ,  having  filed  my  application,  No.  — ,  for  an  entry  under  the  provis- 
ions of  an  act  entitled  "An  act  to  amend  an  act  entitled  'An  act  to  encourage  the  growth 

of  timber  on  the  Western  Prairies,7"  approved  June  14,  1878,  do  solemnly  that  I 

am  the  head  of  a  family  [or  over  21  years  of  age'],  and  a  citizen  of  the  United  States 
[or  have  declared  my  intention  to  become  such'} ;  that  the  section  of  land  specified  in  my 
said  application  is  composed  exclusively  of  prairie  lands,  or  other  lands  devoid  of  tim- 
ber ;  that  this  filing  and  entry  is  made  for  the  cultivation  of  timber,  and  for  my  own 
exclusive  use  and  benefit ;  that  I  have  made  the  said  application  in  good  faith,  and  not 
for  the  purpose  of  speculation,  or  directly  or  indirectly  for  the  use  or  benefit  of  any 
other  person  or  persons  whomsoever;  that  !  intend  to  hold  and  cultivate  the  land,  and 
to  fully  comply  with  the  provisions  of  this  said  act ;  and  that  I  have  not  heretofore  made 
an  entry  under  this  act,  or  the  acts  of  which  this  is  amendatory. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  day  of  ,  18 — . 
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Timber-culture  rulings  have  been  made  during  the  fiscal  year  as  fol- 
lows : 

1.  A  party  baying  filed  an  appbcation  to  contest  tbe  validity  of  a  tim- 
ber-culture entry,  together  with  bis  application  and  affidavit  for  tbe  entry 
of  tbe  land  embraced  therein,  and  anotber  party  having  afterward  filed 
tbe  written  relinquishment  of  tbe  entry  by  tbe  party,  and  made  applica- 
tion to  enter  tbe  same  land,  it  was  beld  tbat  tbe  contestant  bad  tbe  pref- 
erence right  to  enter,  on  tbe  existing  entry  being  canceled. — (Commis- 
sioner's letter  to  register  and  receiver  at  Xiobrara,  STebr.,  of  July  13, 1877, 
case  of  Barrett  vs.  Maybury.) 

2.  Where  a  party  enters  a  tract  on  which  a  previous  claimant  had  com- 
plied with  the  law  by  breaking  and  planting,  that  fact  does  not  excuse 
him  from  complying  with  the  timber- culture  law  in  the  same  respects  as 
if  no  such  breaking  or  planting  bad  been  done. — (Commissioner's  letter 
to  Mark  G.  Lee,  esq.,  of  Shelton,  Xebr.,  dated  July  21,  1877.) 

3.  In  a  case  where  the  growth  of  timber  on  a  section  was  confined  to 
fixed  limits,  with  no  prospect  that  it  would  ever  spread  to  meet  the  de- 
mands of  the  people  that  usually  reside  upon  one  section,  and  a  timber- 
culture  entry  made  in  the  section  was  contested  on  the  ground  that  the 
section  was  not  naturally  devoid  of  timber,  the  contest  was  dismissed  for 
tbe  reason  tbat  the  contestant  failed  to  prove  the  allegation  on  which  the 
order  for  tbe  bearing  was  based. — (Commissioner's  letter  to  the  register 
and  receiver  at  Benson,  Minn.,  of  July  25,  1877,  case  of  Osmundson  vs. 
Xorbv.) 

4.  Where  a  party  had  failed  to  get  the  requisite  amount  of  planting 
done  in  one  year  on  his  entry,  which  was  for  160  acres,  on  account  of 
sickness,  but  had  actually  done  the  amount  of  breaking  and  planting 
required  bv  law  for  an  entry  of  80  acres,  he  was  permitted  to  relinquish 
80  acres  and  retain  the  remaining  80  acres,  provided  that  the  20  acres 
planted  in  trees  should  be  embraced  in  the  retained  portion  of  the 
entry.— (Commissioner's  letter  to  the  register  and  receiver  at  Sioux  Falls, 
Dak.,  of  August  18,  1877,  case  of  Willard  D.  Gould.) 

5.  An  application  for  a  timber-culture  entry  was  rejected  because  the 
affidavit  on  which  it  was  based  was  made  a  considerable  time  before,  and 
while  the  land  was  covered  by  a  previous  timber-culture  entry.  This 
action  was  on  appeal  affirmed  by  the  head  of  the  department,— (Secre- 
tary's letter  of  September  21, 1877,  case  of  John  Key.) 

6.  In  contests  of  timber-culture  entries,  the  contestants  in  making 
appbcations  to  contest  and  to  enter  the  lands  must  tender  the  amount  of 
fee  and  commissions  at  the  same  time ;  the  register  and  receiver  must 
note  the  facts  on  thek  records,  and  the  money  be  retained  in  possession 
of  tbe  contestants,  awaiting  final  decisions  in  the  respective  cases.— (Com- 
missioner's letter  to  register  and  receiver  at  Wichita,  Kans.,  of  Decem- 
ber, 1,  1877.) 

7.  Appbcation  made  for  a  timber-culture  entry  must  be  simultaneous 
with  the  making  of  the  reqmred  affidavit,  if  the  latter  is  made  at  the 
district  land  office,  and  if  made  elsewhere  before  some  authorized  officer, 
it  must  be  produced  within  a  reasonable  time  thereafter,  but  in  no  case 
can  an  affidavit  made  while  the  land  is  appropriated  under  the  provisions 
of  law  be  received.  —  (Secretary's  letter  of  December  22,  1877,  case  of 
Hiram  Campbell.) 

8.  The  requisites  of  an  affidavit  for  a  continuance  on  the  ground  of  the 
absence  of  a  witness  are  that  it  shows  :  1st.  The  name  and  residence  of 
the  witness,  and  the  materiality  of  his  testimony ;  2d.  The  exercise  of 
proper  diligence  to  procure  the  attendance  of  the  witness ;  and  3d.  That 
tbe  witness  can  be  bad  at  tbe  time  to  which  it  is  sought  to  have  the  trial 
deferred.— (Secretary's  letter  of  May  29, 1878,  case  of  Wilson  vs.  Simmons.) 
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Desert-land  entries. 

Pursuant  to  instructions  issued  to  the  district  land  officers  in  the  States 
of  California,  Oregon,  and  Nevada,  and  the  Territories  of  Washington, 
Idaho,  Montana,  Utah,  Wyoming,  Arizona,  New  Mexico,  and  Dakota, 
under  the  desert-land  act  of  March  3,  1877,  as  stated  on  page  41  of  the 
last  annual  report  of  this  office,  returns  have  been  received  of  entries 
allowed  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1878,  to  the  extent  indi- 
cated below,  viz. : 

In  Arizona,  77  entries,  calling  for  48,552.75  acres;  California,  200 
entries,  72,578.28  acres 5  Dakota,  5  entries,  1,541  acres;  Idaho,  32 
entries,  17,916.45  acres ;  Montana,  106  entries,  29,842.01  acres ;  Nevada, 
303  entries,  79,295.34  acres;  New  Mexico,  17  entries,  6,183.62  acres; 
Oregon,  25  entries,  10,091.32  acres ;  Utah,  162  entries,  25,830.18  acres ; 
Washington,  6  entries,  540.49  acres;  Wyoming,  75  entries,  18,181.61 
acres;  totals,  1,008  entries,  310,553.05  acres. 

Fort  Kearney  military  reservation. 

The  act  of  Congress  approved  July  21,  1876  (19  Stat.,  pp.  94,  95),  en- 
titled "  An  act  to  provide  for  the  sale  of  the  Fort  Kearney  military 
reservation  in  the  State  of  Nebraska,"  provides  : 

That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  cause  said  tract  of  land 
to  he  surveyed,  sectionized,  and  subdivided  as  other  public  lands,  and  after  said  sur- 
vey to  offer  said  land  to  actual  settlers  only,  at  minimuni  price,  under  and  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  the  homestead  laws :  Provided,  That  if  any  person  has 
made  permanent  improvements  upon  said  land  prior  to  the  first  day  of  June,  eighteen 
hundred  and  seventy-six  (being  an  actual  settler  thereon),  has  exhausted  his  right  to 
make  a  homestead  entry,  such  person,  or  his  heirs,  may  enter  one  quarter-section  of 
said  land  under  the  provisions  of  the  pre-emption  laws:  And  provided  further ,  That 
the  heirs  of  any  deceased  person  who  had  made  settlement  and  improvement  as  above 
described  prior  to  June  first,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-six,  may  complete  the 
pre-emption  or  homestead  entry  of  the  person  so  deceased. 

The  land  embraced  in  said  reservation,  which  lies  in  part  in  the  Grand 
Island  and  in  part  in  the  Bloomington  land  district,  having  been  sur- 
veyed, sectionized,  and  subdivided,  according  to  law,  the  registers  and 
receivers  of  the  district  land  offices  were  instructed  by  this  office  how 
to  proceed  to  dispose  of  said  land  under  the  provisions  of  the  act  above 
quoted,  as  per  letter  of  the  9th  January,  1878.  The  total  area  of  the 
reservation  is  72,240.47  acres.  From  this  is  to  be  deducted  the  total 
area  of  tracts  in  sections  16  and  36,  which,  it  is  decided  by  this  office, 
enure  to  the  State  under  the  grant  for  common  schools  within  the  reser- 
vation, viz,  3,807.51  acres,  which  leaves  68,432.96  acres  as  the  quantity 
of  land  subject  to  disposal  to  actual  settlers  under  said  act.  Of  this 
quantity,  32,914  acres  had  been  entered  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year. 

Detroit  arsenal  grounds. 

It  was  stated  on  page  42  of  the  last  annual  report  of  this  office,  that 
the  Detroit  arsenal  grounds  were  subdivided  into  town-lots,  153  in 
number,  with  streets  to  render  the  same  accessible,  and  offered  at  public 
sale,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  Congress  of  March  3, 1875 
(18  Stat.,  p.  510).  Since  that  report  was  made,  the  sale  having  been 
adjourned  from  time  to  time,  nine  unimproved  lots  have  been  sold  at  the 
appraised  prices,  amounting  to  $1,975  in  the  aggregate.  This  leaves  122 
of  the  whole  number  of  lots  yet  to  be  s<ud,  appraised  with  the  improve- 
ments thereon  at  $50,065. 
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Pawnee  reservation  in  Nebraska.. 

By  the  act  of  Congress  of  April  10,  1876  (19  Stat.  p.  28),  provision 
was  made  for  the  survey,  appraisement,  and  sale  of  the  lands  embraced 
in  the  Pawnee  Indian  reservation  in  Nebraska,  comprising  278.837.20 
acres,  with  certain  buildings  and  other  improvements  existing  thereon. 
The  lands  were  surveyed  accordingly,  and,  with  the  improvements,  were 
appraised  by  commissioners  appointed  for  the  purpose  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior.  Instructions  for  the  disposal  thereof  were  issued  by 
this  office  to  the  register  and  receiver  of  the  district  land  office  at 
Grand  Island,  Nebr.,  under  date  of  the  5th  February,  1878,  pursuant 
to  which,  after  proper  advertisement,  a  public  offering  was  had  at 
Central  City,  Merrick  County,  Nebraska,  on  the  15th  July,  1878,  continu- 
ing until  the  19th  of  the  same  month,  when  all  the  land  contained  in 
the  reservation  was  offered  for  sale  in  tracts  not  exceeding  160  acres. 
Sales  were  then  made  to  the  extent  of  13,129.29  acres,  leaving  265,707.91 
acres  for  sale  thereafter  at  private  entry,  according  to  the  terms  of  the 
act.  Improvements  were  disposed  of  with  a  portion  of  the  land  sold, 
amounting  at  the  appraised  price  to  $2,975.  The  remaining  lands  are 
to  be  sold  at  the  appraised  prices,  which  range  from  $1.25  to  $6  per 
acre,  qualified,  however,  by  the  provision  contained  in  the  act  that  none 
shall  be  sold  for  less  than  $2.50  per  acre.  The  purchase  money  is  re- 
quired to  be  paid,  "  one  third  cash  in  hand,  and  the  balance  in  two 
equal  annual  payments,  drawing  interest  at  the  rate  of  six  per  centum 
per  annum  from  the  day  of  sale." 

Sac  and  Fox  and  Otoe  and  Missouria  Indian  reservations  in  Kansas  and 

Nebraska. 

As  was  stated  in  the  last  annual  report,  on  page  43,  a  portion  com- 
prising 6,398.20  acres  of  the  Sac  and  Fox  reservation,  and  a  portion 
comprising  119,846.17  acres  of  the  Otoe  and  Missouria  reservation  in 
Kansas  and  Nebraska,  have  been  brought  into  market  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  the  act  of  Congress  of  August  15,  1878  (19  Stat.,  p.  208). 
During  the  last  fiscal  year  entries  have  been  made  of  the  Sac  and  Fox 
lands  to  the  amount  of  3,120.54  acres,  and  of  the  Otoe  and  Missouria  to 
the  amount  of  25,423.66  acres. 

Entries  of  these  lands  are  restricted  to  the  class  of  actual  settlers  by 
the  terms  of  said  act.  They  are  subject  to  entry  at  the  district  land 
office  at  Beatrice,  Nebr.,  in  quantities  not  exceeding  160  acres  to  each 
settler,  at  prices  fixed  by  appraisement  of  the  several  tracts,  but  not 
less  in  any  case  than  $2.50  per  acre.  The  terms  of  payment  with  refer- 
ence to  both  reservations  have  been  fixed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior under  the  act  as  the  following,  viz :  One-third  of  the  purchase 
money  is  to  be  paid  in  cash  at  the  date  of  entry,  one-third  in  one  year, 
and  one-third  in  two  years  thereafter,  with  interest  at  6  per  centum  per 
annum. 

Cherokee  strip. 

In  the  annual  report  of  this  office  dated  November  1,  1876,  pages  21 
and  22,  the  condition  at  that  date  of  what  are  known  as  the  "  Cherokee 
strip"  lands  was  stated,  and  the  area  thereof  remaining  unsold  was 
given  as  295,577.84  acres. 

On  the  28th  of  February,  1877,  an  act  was  passed  by  Congress  which 
provided  that  this  remnant  should  be  offered  for  sale  at  the  proper  dis- 
trict offices  to  settlers  at  $1.25  per  acre,  and  that  all  of  said  lands  re- 
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maining  unsold  after  one  year  from  the  date  of  such  offering  should  be 
subject  to  sale  at  not  less  than  $1  per  acre,  parties  purchasing  being 
restricted  to  160  acres  each.  The  third  section  of  this  act  provided  that 
it  should  take  effect  upon  the  date  of  its  acceptance  by  the  legislature 
of  the  Cherokee  Nation,  who  were  required  to  file  a  certificate  of  such 
acceptance ;  which  they  did.  Thereupon,  by  direction  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  this  office  issued  the  necessary  instructions  to  the  dis- 
trict officers  at  Independence,  Wichita,  and  Larned,  Kans.,  and  the 
lands  were  offered  for  sale  to  actual  settlers,  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act,  in  the  month  of  February  of  the  present  year.  At 
the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  on  the  30th  June  last,  5,189.44  acres  had  been 
sold,  embraced  in  thirty -nine  entries. 

In  reference  to  the  above  and  certain  other  Indian  lands  in  Kansas, 
further  information  is  contained  in  the  following — 

Tabular  statement  showing  the  number  of  declaratory  statements  filed,  entries  made,  acres 
entered,  and,  in  case  of  the  Osage  Indian  ceded  lands,  where  payment  is  made  by  install- 
ments, the  number  of  receipts  and  certificates  issued  for  the  classes  of  Indian  lands  in  the 
State  of  Kansas  therein  mentioned,  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1878. 


Offices. 

Cherokee  strip, 
act  of  Febru- 
ary 28, 1877. 

Osage  Indian  ceded  lands,  act  of  August 
11,  1876. 

Osage  Indian  trust  and  di- 
minished-reserve lands, 
sec.  2283  Rev.  Stats. 

Entries. 

Area. 

Declaratory  state- 
ments. 

Entries. 

Receipts. 

Certificates. 

Area. 

Declaratory  state- 
ments. 

Entries. 

Area. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Independence  . . . 
Wichita  

4 
35 

329. 10 
4,  860.  34 

215 

1, 186 

2,  554 

627 

164,  785.  61 

295 
2,  056 
203 

92 
827 
29 

10,  260.  93 
126, 156.  54 
4,  358.  30 

Total  

39 

5, 189.  44 

215 

1, 186 

2,  554 

627 

164,  785.  61 

2,  554 

948  140,775.77 

Table  showing  the  total  number  of  declaratory  statements  filed,  entries  made,  receipts  and 
certificates  issued,  and  acres  entered  in  case  of  the  Osage  Indian  ceded  lands  at  Independ- 
ence, Kans.,  under  the  act  of  August  11,  1876,  up  to  the  30th  of  June,  1878. 


Date. 

Declaratory 
statements. 

Entries. 

Receipts. 

Certificates. 

Area. 
f-< 

«j 

From  date  of  act  to  December  31,  1876  

January  1,  1877,  to  December  31,  1877   

January  1,  1878,  to  June  30,  1878   

Total  

3,  536 
341 
53 

444 
2,  515 
99 

449 
3, 155 
950 

173 
999 
210 

62,  536.  87 
356,  610.  86 
13,  015.  43 

3,  930 

3,' 058 

4,  554 

1,  382 

432, 163, 16 

In  the  division  of  this  office  having  charge  of  sales  at  ordinary  private 
entry,  of  homestead,  timber-culture,  and  desert-land  entries,  and  the 
class  of  entries  allowed  in  the  Indian  and  military  reservations,  above 
referred  to,  there  were  received  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1878,  30,160  letters.  The  number  of  letters  written  during  the  year  was 
20,648,  which  covered  11,866  pages  of  record.  The  number  of  cases 
examined,  approved,  and  put  in  course  of  patenting  was  23,510,  and  the 
number  of  cases  posted  in  tract  books  was  114,223.    There  were  393 
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cases  of  suspended  entries  adjudicated  upon  principles  of  equity  and 
justice,  and  the  adjudications  submitted  to  the  board  constituted  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the  Attorney-General,  under  sections  2450 
to  2457  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States,  as  amended  by 
act  of  Congress  of  February  27,  1877.  Of  these  adjudications  366  were 
approved  and  27  rejected  by  the  board.  Lists  of  these  cases  are  at- 
tached on  pages  186  and  200. 

It  devolves  upon  this  division,  as  fast  as  surveys  of  public  lands  are 
made,  to  open  tract  books,  in  which  are  to  be  noted  in  pencil  the  smallest 
legal  subdivisions  established  by  the  surveys  and  the  areas  thereof;  to 
make  entries  therein  of  all  private  claims,  reservations,  pre-emption  and 
homestead  filings,  cash  and  other  entries,  selections  by  States  and  cor- 
porations under  Congressional  grants,  warrant  and  scrip  locations,  and 
other  disposals  ;  to  examine  the  greater  portion  of  the  same,  with  regard 
to  the  regularity  of  the  papers  returned,  and  the  sufficiency  of  the  proof, 
where  proof  is  required;  to  see  that  any  errors  therein  are  rectified, 'pre- 
paring and  sending  out  the  necessary  correspondence  for  that  purpose, 
meantime  holding  the  cases  suspended,  and  when  they  are  brought  to 
the  condition  proper  for  final  action  in  this  office,  then  to  approve  the 
same  for  patenting,  or  hold  them  for  cancellation,  as  the  case  may  bef 
to  investigate  and  pass  upon  a  multitude  of  contested  cases ;  to  receive 
and  submit  appeals  to  the  head  of  the  department,  the  appellate  author- 
ity, and  communicate  the  result  to  the  proper  officers  and  the  parties 
concerned. 

In  addition  to  this,  there  is  much  business  of  a  miscellaneous  nature, 
not  falling  under  any  of  the  classes  referred  to,  as  the  work  necessary 
for  disposing  of  abandoned  reservations,  under  special  acts  of  Congress, 
or  for  giving  effect  to  such  acts  in  favor  of  private  parties  having  rights 
to  be  adjusted  with  regard  to  public  lands,  or  for  restoring  to  market 
lands  withdrawn  from  time  to  time  from  various  causes,  as  an  example 
of  which  the  case  of  the  public  lands  in  the  Southern  States  now  being 
offered  at  public  sale  pursuant  to  the  act  of  June  22,  1876,  may  be  men- 
tioned. 

For  some  time  past  the  clerical  force  has  not  been  sufficient  to  meet 
the  demands  of  the  current  business,  and  it  has  consequently  fallen  in 
arrears.  The  number  of  letters  remaining  unanswered  in  this  division 
is  2,833,  a  number  somewhat  greater  than  the  average  number  referred 
to  the  division  monthly  during  the  last  fiscal  year.  The  number  of  sus- 
pended cases,  requiring  more  or  less  examination  and  further  action 
before  they  can  be  disposed  of,  including  a  large  number  of  contested 
cases,  is  30,267.  There  are  some  28,000  entries  remaining  unposted  in 
the  tract  books,  besides  a  considerable  quantity  of  miscellaneous  work, 
as  State  selections  and  approvals  of  selections  to  be  entered  on  the 
books,  new  tract-books  to  be  opened  and  recent  surveys  noted  therein, 
&c,  which  ought  to  be  brought  up,  but  which,  unless  the  clerical  force  is 
increased,  must  fall  still  further  behind  as  time  advances. 

Grants  for  railroads,  wagon  roads,  and  canals. 

In  July,  1872,  a  division  was  organized  in  this  office  to  which  are  re- 
ferred all  questions  growing  out  of  the  adjustment  of  railroad,  wagon 
road,  canal,  and  other  internal  improvement  grants. 

The  examination  of  settlers'  claims  in  conflict  with  those  of  railroad 
companies  forms  a  large  part  of  the  business  of  this  division. 

The  reports  of  construction  of  land-grant  railroads  during  the  fiscal 
year  show  an  aggregate  of  244.30  miles,  which,  taken  with  those  pre- 
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viously  reported  (14,344.18  miles),  and  adding  for  error  in  previous  state- 
ment of  length  (40  miles),  make  a  total  of  14,628.48  miles  of  snch  roads, 
distributed  as  follows : 


States  and  Territories. 


Alabama  

Arkansas  

California  

Colorado  

Dakota  

Florida  

Illinois  

Indian  Territory 

Iowa  

Kansas  

Louisiana  

Michigan  

Minnesota  


Miles. 


822 
575 

228.  89 
298 
196 
247 

705.  72 

155 

580 

654 

152 

005 

745 


States  and  Territories. 


Mississippi  

Missouri  

Nebraska  

Nevada  

Oregon   

Texas  (where  there  are  no  United  States 

lands)  

Utah  

Washington  ■ 

Wisconsin    4  

Wyoming  

Total  


Miles. 


406 
703 
832 
460 
227 

342.  87 

255 

106 

533 

400 


14,  628.  48 


During  the  fiscal  year  there  were  certified  for  railroad  purposes 
606,340.65  acres,  showing  a  decrease  as  compared  with  the  previous  year 
of  94,451.31  acres  j  5,628  acres  were  certified  for  canal  purposes,  and 
none  for  wagon  roads. 

The  lists  of  selections  now  awaiting  examination  cover  1,394,275.04 
acres.  Fifteen  patents  were  issued,  covering  125  pages  of  record,  and 
fourteen  approved  transcripts,  covering  103  pages  of  record. 

In  their  appropriate  place  in  this  report  will  be  found  carefully  pre- 
pared tables  showing  the  condition  of  the  adjustment  of  the  various  land 
grants  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year. 

The  number  of  contested  cases  received  from  the  organization  of  the 
division,  in  1872,  to  June  30,  1878,  was  3,069,  of  which  2,049  had  at  the 
latter  date  received  final  action  and  been  closed;  745  had  been  acted 
upon  but  not  finally  disposed  of,  and  275  remained  on  which  no  action 
whatever  had  been  taken  by  the  office. 

Of  "  ex  parte11  cases  4,063  were  received  up  to  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year, 
2,525  of  which  had  at  that  time  been  finally  acted  upon  and  closed,  462 
had  received  action  but  yet  remained  open,  and  1,076  had  received  no 
official  attention  save  their  entry  upon  the  books  of  the  division. 

The  number  of  letters  received  during  the  fiscal  year  was  4,472,  and  of 
letters  written  5,601.    The  record  of  the  latter  covered  5,085  pages. 

Changes  of  rulings  and  decisions  affecting  railroad  grants. — Since  my 
last  annual  report  no  important  decisions  affecting  railroad  interests 
have  been  made  by  this  office.  Several  have,  however,  been  rendered 
by  the  department,  as  follows : 

Case  of  Streeter  vs.  Missouri,  Kansas  and  Texas  Eailway  Company. 
Held,  That  the  act  of  April  21,  1876,  being  a  remedial  statute,  must  be 
construed  liberally,  and,  whether  constitutional  or  not,  must  be  enforced 
by  the  department ;  that  its  effect  was  not  at  all  diminished  by  the  fact 
that  patent  for  the  land  claimed  had  already  issued  to  the  company,  and 
that  under  it  second  patents  must  issue,  when  necessary,  to  parties  whose 
entries  are  reinstated  and  confirmed  under  the  act. 

Case  of  Dudymott  vs.  The  Kansas  Pacific  Eailway  Company.  Held, 
That  under  the  act  of  July  1, 1862,  lands  not  sold  by  the  company  within 
three  years  after  the  completion  of  the  road  became  open  to  settlement 
and  subject  to  pre-emption  and  sale  by  the  government  like  other  lands. 
This  decision  affects  all  the  companies  known  as  the  Pacific  companies, 
obtaining  grants  by  the  acts  of  July  1,  1862,  and  July  2,  1864,  or  on 
similar  conditions,  viz,  the  Union,  Kansas,  Denver,  Sioux  City  and  Pa- 
cific, Central,  and  Western  Pacific.    The  question  of  its  applicability  to 
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the  Central  Branch  Union  Pacific  and  Burlington  and  Missouri  Eiver 
Eailroad,  in  Nebraska,  is  yet  under  consideration. 

Case  of  Tome  and  others  vs.  The  Southern  Pacific  Eailroad  Company. 
Held,  That,  though  the  company  obtained  a  grant  by  the  act  of  July  27, 
1866,  the  lands  upon  which  it  would  operate  were  not  identified  until  the 
date  of  the  passage  of  the  joint  resolution  of  June  28,  1870,  authorizing 
the  construction  of  the  road  upon  the  line  designated  on  the  map  filed 
in  the  department  June  30,  1867,  and  that  the  rights  of  all  persons  who 
were  actual  settlers  at  the  date  of  the  joint  resolution  were  protected. 

Case  of  Hogland  vs.  Northern  Pacific  Eailroad  Company.  Held,  That 
lands  within  limits  of  railroad  grant,  and  also  embraced  by  the  Sisseton, 
Wahpeton  treaty,  signed  (as  amended  by  Congress)  May  2-19, 1873  (the 
Indian  title  not  having  been  extinguished  at  the  time  the  grant  was 
made,  although  extinguished  prior  to  the  attachment  of  the  company's 
right  by  definite  location  of  road),  passed  to  the  company  under  its 
grant. 

Case  of  Stainbrook  vs.  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Eailroad  Com- 
pany. Held,  That  by  a  correct  interpretation  of  the  phrase  "  under  the 
decisions  and  rulings  of  the  Land  Department,'7  as  used  in  the  second 
section  of  the  act  of  April  21,  1876,  all  entries  made  either  in  pursu- 
ance of  special  instructions,  or  in  accordance  with  the  rulings  in  force 
at  the  date  of  said  entries,  are  confirmed.  Also,  that,  under  the  "  Boyd" 
decision  of  April  28, 1871,  and  until  the  "  Catlm-Frank"  decision  of  May 
1, 1873,  it  was  the  ruling  that  if  a  homestead  claim  had  attached  to  land 
at  the  date  of  definite  location  it  was  excepted  from  the  grant,  whether 
such  claim  were  valid  and  subsisting  at  that  time  or  not,  and  that  entries 
allowed  between  the  dates  named,  and  in  accordance  with  such  interpre- 
tation, are  confirmed  by  the  act  of  April  21,  1876. 

The  text  of  these  decisions  will  be  found  below. 

'Readjustment  of  grants  under  decisions  of  Supreme  Court. — Under  the 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  case  of  the  Leavenworth,  Lawrence 
and  Galveston  Eailroad  Company  vs.  The  United  States,  which  estab- 
lished the  principle  that  in  railroad  grants  indemnity  was  not  given  for 
lands  within  the  limits  of  the  grant  disposed  of  prior  thereto,  a  read- 
justment of  these  grants  was  made  necessary.  Under  the  most  favorable 
circumstances  the  progress  of  such  work  would  be  apparently  slow, 
though  proceeding  with  all  the  dispatch  compatible  with  correctness, 
yet  it  has  been  unavoidably  procrastinated  and  retarded  by  the  small- 
ness  of  the  clerical  force  of  the  division.  Up  to  June  30, 1878,  the  grants 
for  the  Hastings  and  Dakota,  Wisconsin  Central,  California  and  Ore- 
gon, Saint  Paul  and  Pacific,  Saint  Vincent  Extension  (constructed  road 
only),  Southern  Pacific  (main  line),  and  Saint  Joseph  and  Denver  City 
Eailroad  Companies  had  been  carefully  examined  aud  the  quantity  of 
lands  each  company  was  entitled  to  under  the  decision  ascertained. 

Lands  within  railroad  grants  reserved  for  adjustment  of  foreign  grant 
claims. — The  Supreme  Court  decision  in  the  case  of  Newhall  vs.  Sanger, 
following  the  Osage  ceded  lands  decisions,  had  particular  reference  to 
the  attachment  of  railroad  rights  upon  lands  covered  at  the  time  of  the 
railroad  grant  by  a  foreign- grant  claim  and  settled  the  question  adversely 
to  the  railroad  company,  holding  that  lands  reserved  for  the  adjustment 
of  a  foreign-grant  claim  at  the  time  of  making  the  railroad  grant  did 
not  pass  under  the  latter,  and,  on  their  release  from  reservation,  by  ad- 
justment or  rejection  of  the  foreign-grant  claim,  became  a  part  of  the 
public  domain. 

This  decision  is  of  importance  in  the  adjustment  of  railroad  grants  in 
the  State  of  California,  and  will  render  necessary  a  great  amount  of  care- 
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ful  work.  Prior  to  its  rendition  the  department  had  held  that  the  rail- 
road grant  attached  to  snch  lands  on  their  release  from  reservation,  and 
under  such  construction  thousands  of  acres  were  patented  to  the  compa- 
nies, to  which,  under  the  before-mentioned  decision,  they  were  not  enti- 
tled. Consequently  each  grant  will  have  to  be  examined  in  connection 
with  the  foreign-grant  claims,  and  lists  of  lands  excepted  and  erroneously 
patented  made  up  for  appropriate  action  thereon.  So  far  the  lands  em- 
braced in  one  grant  claim  only,  the  Manuel  Diaz,  have  been  ascertained 
and  the  matter  laid  before  the  Secretary,  and  another,  the  Moquelainos, 
is  partially  prepared.  The  former  conflicts  with  the  grant  to  the  Califor- 
fornia  and  Oregon,  and  the  latter  with  that  to  the  Western  Pacific  Bail- 
road. 

The  records  of  this  office  are  not  perfect  enough  to  establish  the  reser- 
vations of  lands  for  the  many  foreign-grant  claims  which,  genuine  or 
fraudulent,  were  presented  and  fought  to  a  termination,  successful  or 
otherwise,  after  legal  conflicts  many  years  in  duration.  These  can  only 
be  established  from  the  records  of  the  surveyor  general  of  California,  who 
has  been  called  upon  to  give  the  necessary  information.  Some  idea  of 
the  extent  to  which  these  grant  claims  may  or  do  conflict  with  railroad 
grants  may  be  formed  from  the  statement  that  the  confirmed  and  sur- 
veyed claims  alone  are  576  in  number. 

Restoration  of  Missouri  River,  Fort  Scott  and  Gulf  Railroad  lands. — By 
the  act  of  March  3,  1877  (19  Stat.,  p.  104),  part  of  the  act  making  a  grant 
of  lands  to  the  State  of  Kansas  to  aid  in  the  construction  of  the  Kansas 
and  Neosho  Yalley  Bailroad  was  repealed,  the  company,  on  surrender 
of  the  lands  not  disposed  of  by  it,  and  payment  of  moneys  received 
for  those  disposed  of,  was  released  from  the  obligations  imposed  by  the 
grant,  and  the  lands  surrendered  were  to  be  restored  to  market,  by  pro- 
clamation of  the  President,  and  opened  to  settlement  and  purchase  under 
the  homestead  laws  only. 

Up  to  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  the  company  had  not  received  its 
clearance  because  of  questions  regarding  the  validity  of  it  s  reassignment 
of  the  lands  to  the  United  States  in  view  of  the  mortgage  previously 
made  by  it  to  secure  its  bonds.  Since  the  opening  of  this  year,  how- 
ever, these  questions  have  been  settled,  the  smrender  accepted,  arid  lists 
of  the  lands  affected  have  been  prepared  with  a  view  to  their  restoration 
in  a  short  time. 

Restoration  of  lands  in  Iowa  withdrawn  for  Mississippi  and  Missouri 
Railroad. — An  act  approved  June  15,  1878,  (U.  S.  Statutes,  second 
session  Forty-fifth  Congress,  pamph.  edition,  p.  133),  directs  the  resto- 
ration to  settlement,  under  the  pre-emption  and  homestead  laws,  of  all 
vacant  unappropriated  lands  heretofore  withdrawn  for  the  Mississippi 
and  Missouri  Bailroad,  in  Iowa,  situated  more  than  twenty  miles  from 
the  amended  line  of  route  as  located  under  the  act  approved  June  2, 
1864,  and  not  including  any  lands  embraced  in  the  confirmatory  act  of 
January  31,  1873. 

A  complete  list  of  all  vacant  lands  to  be  restored  under  this  act  has 
been  prepared,  and  embraces  a  little  less  than  five  hundred  acres  (47 4.84). 
Yet  to  ascertain  the  quantity  an  examination  of  the  records  regarding 
every  tract  between  the  old  15  and  outside  the  new  20  mile  limits  of  the 
grant  had  to  be  made. 

Right  of  way  railroads. — The  number  of  railroad  companies  claiming 
the  benefits  of  the  act  of  March  3,  1875  (18  Stat,,  p.  482),  granting  to 
railroads  the  right  of  way  over  the  public  lands,  made  manifest  the  need 
of  instructions  under  which  a  consistent  and  uniform  practice,  in  con- 
formity with  the  requirements  of  the  law,  would  be  obtained.  Accord- 
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ingly,  the  following  circular,  embodying  the  law  and  the  requirements  of 
the  department  thereunder,  was  prepared  and  issued : 

Circular  of  instructions  under  the  act  of  Congress  approved  March  3, 1875,  "granting  to  rail- 
roads the  right  of  nay  through  the  public  lands  of  the  United  States.71 

Department  of  the  Interior,  General  Land  Office, 

Washington,  D.  C,  March  9,  1878. 

[Chapter  152.— An  act  granting  to  railroads  the  right  of  way  through  the  puhlic  lands  of  the  United 

States.] 

Be  it  enacted  hi)  the  Senate  and  Rouse  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled,  That  the  right  of  way  through  the  puhlic  lauds  of  the  United  States 
is  hereby  granted  to  any  railroad  company  duly  organized  under  the  laws  of  any  State 
or  Territory,  except  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
which  shall  have  filed  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  a  copy  of  its  articles  of  in- 
corporation, and  due  proofs  of  its  organization  under  the  same,  to  the  extent  of  one 
hundred  feet  on  each  side  of  the  central  line  of  said  road ;  also  the  right  to  take  from 
the  public  lands  adjacent  to  the  hue  of  said  road,  material,  earth,  stone,  and  timber 
necessary  for  the  construction  of  said  railroad;  also  grounds  adjacent  to  such  right  of 
wav  for  station  buildings,  depots,  machine  shops,  side-tracks,  turn-outs,  and  water- 
stations,  not  to  exceed  in  amount  twenty  acres  for  each  station,  to  the  extent  of  one 
station  for  each  ten  miles  of  its  road. 

Sec.  2.  That  any  railroad  company  whose  right  of  Avay,  or  whose  track  or  road  bed 
upou  such  right  of  way,  passes  through  any  canyon,  pass,  or  defile,  shall  not  prevent 
any  other  railroad  company  from  the  use  and  occupancy  of  the  said  canyon,  pass,  or 
defile,  for  the  pirrposes  of  its  road,  iu  common  with  the  road  first  located,  or  the  cross- 
ing of  other  railroads  at  grade.  And  the  location  of  such  right  of  way  through  any 
canvon,  pass,  or  defile  shall  not  cause  the  disuse  of  any  wagon  or  other  public  high- 
way now  located  therein,  nor  prevent  the  location  through  the  same  of  any  such  wagon 
road  or  highway  where  such  road  or  highway  may  be  necessary  for  the  public  accom- 
modation ;  and"  where  any  change  in  the  location  of  such  wagon  road  is  necessary  to 
permit  the  passage  of  such  railroad  through  any  canyon,  pass,  or  defile,  said  railroad 
company  shall,  before  entering  upon  the  ground  occupied  by  such  wagon  road,  cause 
the  same  to  be  reconstructed  at  its  own  expense  in  the  most  favorable  location,  and  in 
as  perfect  a  manner  as  the  original  road:  Provided,  That  such  expenses  shall  be  equit- 
ably divided  between  any  number  of  railroad  companies  occupying  and  usiug  the  same 
canvon,  pass,  or  defile. 

Sec.  3.  That  the  legislature  of  the  proper  Territory  may  provide  for  the  manner  in 
which  private  lands  and  possessory  claims  on  the  public  lands  of  the  United  States 
may  be  condemned;  and  where  such  provision  shall  not  have  been  made,  such  condem- 
nation may  be  made  in  accordance  with  section  three  of  the  act  entitled  "An  act  [to 
amend  an  act  entitled  an  act]  to  aid  in  the  construction  of  a  railroad  and  telegraph 
line  from  the  Missouri  River  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  aud  to  secure  to  the  government  the 
use  of  the  same  for  postal,  military,  and  other  purposes,  approved  July  first,  eighteen 
hundred  and  sixty-two,"  approved  July  second,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-four. 

Sec.  4.  That  any  railroad  company  desiring  to  secure  the  benefits  of  this  act,  shall, 
within  twelve  months  after  the  location  of  any  section  of  twenty  miles  of  its  road,  if 
the  same  be  upon  surveyed  lands,  and,  if  unsurveyed  lands,  within  twelve  months 
after  the  survey  thereof  by  the  United  States,  file  with  the  register  of  the  land  office 
for  the  district  where  such  land  is  located  a  profile  of  its  road ;  and  upon  approval 
thereof  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  the  same  shall  be  noted  upon  the  plats  in  said 
office ;  and  thereafter  all  such  lands  over  which  such  right  of  way  shall  pass  shall  be 
disposed  of  subject  to  such  right  of  way:  Provided,  That  if  any  section  of  said  road 
shall  not  be  completed  within  five  years  after  the  location  of  said  section,  the  rights 
herein  granted  shall  be  forfeited  as  to  any  such  uncompleted  section  of  said  road. 

Sec.  5.  That  this  act  shall  not  apply  to  any  lands  within  the  limits  of  any  military, 
park,  or  Indian  reservation,  or  other  lands  specially  reserved  from  sale,  unless  such 
right  of  way  shall  be  provided  for  by  treaty  stipulation  or  by  act  of  Congress  hereto- 
fore passed. 

Sec.  6.  That  Congress  hereby  reserves  the  right  at  any  time  to  alter,  amend,  or  re- 
peal this  act,  or  any  part  thereof. 
Approved  March  3,  1875. 

The  regulations  under  the  law  are  as  follows : 

I.  Any  railroad  company  desiring  to  obtain  the  benefits  of  the  law  is  required  to 

file- 
First.  A  copy  of  its  articles  of  incorporation,  duly  certified  to  by  the  proper  officer 

of  the  company,  under  its  corporate  seal. 

Second.  A  copy  of  the  State  or  Territorial  law  under  which  the  company  was  organ- 
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ized  (when  organized  under  State  or  Territorial  law),  with  certificate  of  the  governor 
or  secretary  of  the  State  or  Territory,  that  the  same  is  the  existing  law. 

Third.  When  said  law  directs  that  the  articles  of  association,  or  other  papers  con- 
nected with  the  organization,  be  filed  with  any  State  or  Territorial  officer,  the  certifi- 
cate of  such  officer  that  the  same  have  been  filed  according  to  law,  with  the  date  of 
the  filing  thereof. 

Fourth.  The  official  statement  under  seal  of  the  proper  officer  that  the  organization 
has  been  completed ;  that  the  company  is  fully  authorized  to  proceed  with  the  con- 
struction of  the  road  according  to  the  existing  law  of  the  State  or  Territory ;  and  that 
the  copy  of  the  articles  filed  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  true  and  correct. 

Fifth.  A  true  list,  duly  verified  by  the  sworn  statement  of  the  president,  under  the 
seal  of  the  company,  showing  the  names  and  designation  of  its  respective  officers  at 
the  date  of  the  presentation  of  the  proofs  at  the  department. 

These  may  be  transmitted  directly  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  or  through  this 
office,  or  they  may  be  filed  with  the  register  of  the  land  district  in  which  the  princi- 
pal terminus  of  the  road  is  to  be  located,  who  will  forward  them  to  this  office. 

II.  Upon  the  location  of  any  section  of  the  line  of  route  of  its  road,  not  exceeding 
twenty  miles  in  length,  the  company  must  file  with  the  register  of  the  land  district  in 
which  such  section  of  the  road,  or  the  greater  portion  thereof,  is  located,  a  map  for  the 
approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  showing  the  termini  of  such  portion  of  the 
road,  its  length,  and  its  route  over  the  public  lands  according  to  the  public  surveys. 

The  map  must  be  filed  within  twelve  months  after  the  location  of  such  portion  of 
the  road,  if  located  upon  surveyed  lands,  and,  if  upon  unsurveyed  lands,  within  twelve 
montbs  of  the  survey  thereof.    It  must  bear — 

First.  Affidavit  of'  the  chief  engineer  of  the  company  (or  person  employed  to  make 
the  survey  if  the  company  has  no  chief  engineer)  setting  forth  that  the  survey  of  the 

line  of  route  of  the  company's  road  from  to  ,  a  distance  of  niiles- 

(giving  termini  and  distance),  was  made  by  him  (or  under  his  direction)  as  chief  en- 
gineer of  the  company  (or  as  surveyor  employed  for  the  purpose,|if  such  be  the  case), 
under  authority  of  the  company,  on  or  between  certain  dates  (giving  the  same),  and 
that  such  survey  is  accurately  represented  on  the  map.  If  the  affidavit  is  made  by 
the  chief  engineer  of  the  company,  it  must  be  signed  by  him  officially. 

Second.  Official  certificate  of  the  president  of  the  company  attested  by  its  secretary 
under  its  corporate  seal,  regarding  the  person  signing  the  affidavit,  either  as  to  his 
being  the  chief  engineer  of  the  company  or  as  to  his  employment  by  the  company  for 
the  purpose  of  making  such  survey  ;  that  the  survey  was  made  under  authority  of  the 
company ;  that  the  line  of  route  so  surveyed  and  represented  by  the  max)  was  adopted 
by  the  company,  by  resolution  of  its  board  of  directors  of  a  certain  date  (giving  the 

date),  as  the  definite  location  of  the  line  of  route  of  the  company's  road  from  to 

 ,  a  distance  of  miles  (giving  termini  and  distance),  and  that  the  map  has 

been  prepared  to  be  filed  for  the  ax>proval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  in  order 
that  the  company  may  obtain  the  benefits  of  the  act  of  Congress  approved  March  3, 
1875,  entitled  "An  act  granting  to  railroads  the  right  of  way  through  the  public  lands 
of  the  United  States." 

•  III.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  requirements  of  the  law  regarding  the  filing  of  the 
proper  papers  and  maps  are  conditions  precedent  to  the  obtainment  of  the  right  to 
construct  a  railroad  over  the  public  lands,  or  to  take  therefrom  material,  earth,  stone, 
and  timber  for  its  construction,  or  to  occupy  them  for  station  or  other  purposes.  It  is 
therefore  imperative  that  proper  steps,  as  pointed  out  in  this  circular,  should  be  taken 
by  a  company,  and  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  obtained,  prior  to  the 
construction  of  any  part  of  its  road  or  its  occupancy  of  the  public  lands  in  any  man- 
ner. 

IV.  Should  the  company  desire  to  construct  its  road  over  lands  prior  to  their  sur- 
vey, it  may  file,  in  manner  as  heretofore  indicated,  a  map  of  its  surveyed  route,  with- 
out waiting  until  the  lands  are  surveyed,  and,  upon  approval  thereof,  may  proceed 
with  construction,  but,  immediately  on  the  survey  of  the  lands  over  which  the  road 
passes,  the  company  must  also  file  a  map  showing  the  line  of  route  of  its  road  over 
such  lands,  in  order  that  the  proper  notes  and  records  for  the  protection  of  its  rights 
may  be  made. 

V.  Upon  construction  of  any  section  of  the  line  of  its  road  the  company  must  file 
with  the  register  of  the  proper  land  district,  for  transmission  to  this  office,  a  map  of 
such  constructed  portion  of  road,  bearing — 

First.  Affidavit  of  the  chief  engineer  or  person  under  whose  supervision  the  portion 
of  the  road  was  constructed,  that  its  construction  was  commenced  on  ,  and  fin- 
ished on  (giving  dates) ;  that  the  line  of  constructed  road  is  accurately  repre- 
sented upon  the  map,  and  that  it  conforms  to  the  line  of  located  route  which  received 
the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  on  (giving  date). 

Second.  Certificate  of  the  president  of  the  company,  attested  by  the  secretary  under 
the  corporate  seal,  that  the  portion  of  the  road  indicated  by  the  map  was  actually 
constructed  at  the  time  as  sworn  to  by  the  chief  engineer  of  the  company  (or  person 
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making  the  affidavit),  and  on  the  exact  ronte  shown  on  the  map  ;  that  in  its  construc- 
tion the  road  does  not  deviate  from  the  line  of  route  approved  by  the  Secretary,  of  the 
Interior,  and  that  the  company  has  in  all  respects  complied  with  the  requirements  of 
the  act  of  March  3,  1875,  granting  right  of  way  through  the  public  lands. 

Any  variation  within  the  limits  of  one  hundred  feet  from  the  central  line  of  the  road 
as  located  will  not  be  considered  a  deviation  from  such  line,  but  where,  upon  construc- 
tion, it  is  found  necessary  to  transgress  the  limits  within  which  the  company  has  right 
-of  way,  the  company  must  at  once  file  proper  map  of  amended  route  for  approval. 

VI.  If  the  company  desires  to  avail  itself  of  the  provision  of  the  law  which  grants 
the  use  of  "ground  adjacent  to  the  right  of  way  for  station  buildings,  depots,  ma- 
chine shops,  side  tracks,  turnouts,  and  water  stations,  not  to  exceed  in  amount  twenty 
acres  for  each  station,  to  the  extent  of  one  station  for  each  ten  miles  of  its  road,"  it 
must  file  for  approval,  in  each  separate  instance,  a  plat  showing,  in  connection  with 
the  public  surveys,  the  surveyed  limits  and  area  of  the  ground  desired.  Such  plat 
must  bear — 

First.  Affidavit  of  the  chief  engineer  or  surveyor  by  whom  or  under  whose  super- 
vision the  survey  was  made,  to  the  effect  that  the  plat  accurately  represents  the  sur- 
veyed limits  and.  area  of  the  grounds  required  by  the  company  for  station  or  other 

purposes,  under  the  law  (stating  the  purposes),  in  (giving  section,  township, 

range,  and  State  or  Territory) ;  tbat  the  company  has  occupied  no  other  grounds  for 
station  or  other  similar  purposes  upon  public  lands  within  ten  miles  of  the  grounds  des- 
ignated on  the  plat,  and  that,  in  his  belief,  the  grounds  so  represented  are  actually 
and  to  their  entire  extent  required  by  the  company  for  the  necessary  uses  contem- 
plated by  law. 

Second.  Certificate  of  the  president  of  the  company,  attested  by  the  secretary  under 
the  corporate  seal,  that  the  survey  of  the  tract  represented  on  the  plat  was  made  under 
authority  and  by  direction  of  the  company  by  or  under  supervision  of  its  chief  engin- 
eer (or  person  making  the  survey),  whose  affidavit  is  attached;  that  such  survey  accu- 
rately represents  the  grounds  actually  and  to  their  entire  extent  required  by  the  com- 
pany for  station  (or  other)  purposes  in   (giving  section,  township,  range,  State 

or  Territory),  allowed  by  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  Congress,  approved  March  3, 1875, 
granting  to  railroads  the  right  of  way  through  the  public  lands;  that  the  company 
has  no  station  or  other  grounds  upon  public  lands  within  a  distance  of  ten  miles  from 
the  grounds  represented  on  the  plat ;  and  that  the  company,  by  resolution  of  its  board 
of  directors  of  a  certain  date  (giving  the  date),  directed  the  proper  officers  to  present 
the  plat  for  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  order  that  the  company 
may  obtain  the  use  of  the  grounds  under  the  law  above  referred  to. 

VII.  Registers  at  the  various  land  offices  are  directed  to  require  that  such  papers  and 
maps  herein  referred  to  as  may  be  filed  with  them  for  transmission  to  this  office  shall 
conform  to  these  regulations.  Where  differences  of  opinion  may  arise  between  them- 
selves and  the  persons  filing  papers,  respecting  the  proper  construction  of  these  require- 
ments, the  papers  may  be  transmitted  with  letter  stating  the  differing  opinions. 

They  are  also  instructed,  in  any  case  where  information  is  received  by  them  of  the 
construction  of  railroads  within  their  districts,  of  the  rights  of  which  they  have  no 
official  knowledge,  to  promptly  advise  this  office  of  the  facts  in  order  that  proper  in- 
formation or  directions  in  the  matter  may  be  given  them. 

J.  A.  WILLIAMSON. 

Commissioner. 

Approved. 

C.  SCHURZ, 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

March  22,  1878. 

Payment  for  surveys  of  railroad  lands. — The  sundry  civil  appropriation 
act  of  July  31,  1876  (19  Stat.,  p.  121),  contains  the  requirement — 

That  before  any  land  granted  to  any  railroad  company  by  the  United  States  shall  be 
conveyed  to  such  company,  or  any  persons  entitled  thereto  under  any  of  the  acts  incor- 
porating or  relating  to  said  company,  unless  such  company  is  exempted  by  law  from 
the  payment  of  such  cost,  there  shall  first  be  paid  into  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  the  cost  of  surveying,  selecting,  and  conveying  the  same  by  the  said  company 
or  persons  in  interest. 

This  enactment,  buried  in  an  appropriation  bill,  escaped  notice,  and 
was  not  brought  to  my  attention  until  a  short  time  ago3  since  which  no 
patents  for  lands,  liable  to  such  costs,  have  issued. 

The  question  of  exemption  from  payment  of  such  costs  is  now  before 
the  department  for  consideration  and  action. 

Railroad  grants  lapsed  by  reason  of  non-completion  of  roads. — In  my 
last  report  I  submitted  a  list  of  railroad  grants  which  had  expired  by 
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limitation,  the  roads  for  whose  benefit  they  were  made  not  having  been 
constructed  within  the  period  prescribed  bylaw,  recommending  that  the 
attention  of  Congress  be  specially  called  to  the  subject,  and  that  legisla- 
tion be  urged  looking  either  to  the  enforcement  of  the  forfeiture  of  the 
grants  or  extending  the  time  for  the  completion  of  the  roads.  At  the 
last  session  of  Congress  the  effect  of  calling  attention  to  the  matter  was 
shown  by  the  introduction  of  various  bills  looking  toward  enforcement 
of  the  forfeiture,  one  (H.  R.  3544)  being  reported  by  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Lands  as  a  substitute  for  others. 

I  have  the  honor  to  renew  the  recommendations  on  the  subject,  and 
earnestly  hope  that  legislative  action  will  speedily  be  taken,  either  for 
the  relief  of  the  corporations  or  the  restoration  of  the  lands  to  market. 

During  the  fiscal  year  just  closed  no  grants  have  lapsed. 

Proofs  of  the  construction  of  the  Alabama  and  Florida,  and  Alabama 
and  Chattanooga  Eailroads,  the  grants  for  which  were  last  year  reported 
as  lapsed  because  of  the  non-completion  of  the  roads  within  the  periods 
prescribed  by  law,  have  been  furnished,  and  those  grants  are  conse- 
quently omitted  from  the  list.  The  Southern  Minnesota  Railroad  grant, 
left  out  by  oversight  from  last  year's  report,  is  now  included.  (List 
attached  on  page  184.) 

The  Little  Rock  and  Fort  Smith  grant  was  also  reported  as  lapsed, 
but  it  has  been  ascertained  that  maps  of  constructed  road  had  been  filed 
in  the  department,  showing  the  completion  of  the  road  within  the  time, 
but  not  in  the  place  and  manner  prescribed  by  law. 

Cler  ical  force. — In  no  part  of  the  office  is  the  want  of  adequate  clerical 
force  more  felt  than  in  this  division.  Including  the  chief  of  division, 
there  are  now  only  twelve  persons  assigned  to  duties  at  which  twenty 
could  be,  and  at  times  have  been,  profitably  employed.  Nearly  a  thou- 
sand ex  parte  cases  alone  have  been  received  since  the  close  of  the  fiscal 
year,  all  of  which  are  unacted  on,  making  over  1,900  such  cases  on  hand 
and  untouched  save  to  docket  them. 

There  are  nearly  2,400  ex  parte  cases  and  over  1,000  contested  cases 
yet  remaining  open,  action  on  which  is  retarded  by  the  want  of  clerical 
force  to  perform  the  work.  When  to  this  work  are  added  the  readjust- 
ment of  grants  under  the  Osage  ceded  lands  decisions ;  the  examinations, 
&c,  necessary  to  give  proper  effect  to  the  Newhall- Sanger  decision,  and 
the  correspondence,  already  large,  superinduced  by  the  Dudymott  decis- 
ion, it  must  be  apparent  to  all  that  the  number  of  clerks  is  entirely  insuf- 
ficient to  properly  keep  up  even  the  current  portion  of  it,  to  say  nothing 
of  bringing  up  arrears. 

I  submit  in  full  the  following  decisions  affecting  railroad  grants : 

The  act  of  Congress  approved  April  21,  1876,  is  purely  a  remedial  statute,  and  should  therefore  be  liber- 
ally construed. 

The  words  ''pre-emption  and  homestead  entries"  refer  to  settlements  in  good  faith  by  qualified  persons 
with  a  view  to  entering  the  lands  under  the  provisions  of  the  pre-emption  and  homestead  laws  as 
soon  as  they  were  surveyed  and  came  regularly  into  market. 

Department  of  the  Interior, 
Washington,  D.  C,  October  12,  1877. 

Sir  :  I  have  considered  the  case  of  M.  C.  Streeter  vs.  The  Missouri,  Kansas  and  Texas 
Railroad  Company,  involving  lots  3,  4,  and  5,  section  7,  township  35  south,  range  23 
east,  Independence,  Kans.,  on  appeal  from  your  decision  of  October  26,  1876,  adverse 
to  the  railroad  company. 

The  township  plat  was  filed  in  the  local  land  office  June  15,  1869. 

This  land  is  within  the  ten-mile  limits  of  the  grant  of  July  26,  1866,  to  aid  in  the 
construction  of  said  road,  the  right  of  which  is  held  to  have  attached  on  the  date  of 
filing  a  map  of  its  definite  location  January  7,  1868.  The  notice  of  the  withdrawal  of 
these  lands  for  the  benefit  of  said  road  was  received  at  the  local  land  office  October  20, 
1869.  M.  C.  Streeter  filed  declaratory  statement  3226  for  said  land  January  20,  1870, 
alleging  settlement  October  25,  1868/ and  made  final  proof  and  offered  to  pay  for  the 
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same  July  11,  1872,  "but  his  application  was  refused  by  the  local  officers  because  his 
settlement  was  made  subsequent  to  the  definite  location  of  said  road. 

This  decision  of  the  local  officers  was  affirmed  by  your  predecessor,  Commissioner 
Drummond,  and  subsequently  became  final  in  default  of  appeal. 

On  June  19,  1876,  counsel  for  Streeter  made  application  to  have  his  entry  reinstated 
and  passed  to  patent  under  the  provisions  of  the  first  section  of  an  act  of  Congress 
approved  April  21,  1876,  entitled  "An  act  to  confirm  pre-emption  and  homestead  en- 
tries of  public  lands  within  the  limits  of  railroad  grants  in  cases  where  such  entries 
have  been  made  under  the  regulations  of  the  Land  Department."  You  decided  that 
the  defects  in  Mr.  Streeter's  claim  were  cured  by  the  act  above  referred  to,  and  held 
it  for  reinstatement,  and  the  railroad  company  has  appealed  from  your  decision. 

The  section  of  this  act  relied  upon  to  give  validity  to  Mr.  Streeter's  entry  is  in  the  fol- 
lowing language,  viz:  "Tbat  all  pre-emption  and  homestead  entries,  or  entries  in 
compliance  with  any  law  of  the  United  States  of  the  public  lands,  made  in  good  faith 
by  actual  settlers  upon  tracts  of  land  of  not  more  than  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres 
each,  within  the  limits  of  any  land  grant  prior  to  the  time  when  notice  of  the  with- 
drawal of  the  lands  embraced  in  such  grant  was  received  at  the  local  land  office  of  the 
district  in  which  such  lands  are  situated,  or  after  their  restoration  to  market  by  order 
of  the  General  Land  Office,  and  where  the  pre-emption  and  homestead  laws  have-been 
complied  with,  and  proper  proofs  thereof  have  been  made  by  the  parties  holding  such 
tracts  or  parcels,  they  shall  be  confirmed,  and  patents  for  the  same  shall  issue  to  the 
parties  entitled  thereto." 

From  the  facts  before  stated,  it  will  be  seen  that  Mr.  Streeter  made  his  settlement 
before  this  land  was  surveyed  and  before  it  was  withdrawn  for  railroad  purposes,  and 
before  the  road  was  built,  but  after  the  right  of  the  road  attached ;  and  as  his  right 
must  depend  upon  the  construction  to  be'placed  upon  the  section  of  the  act  above 
quoted,  it  is  of  primary  importance  that  the  reasons  which  induced  Congress  to  pass 
the  act  should  be  inquired  into  in  order  to  fix  with  certainty  its  character  and  deter- 
mine what  legal  rules  should  govern  its  construction.  An  examination  of  the  debates 
on  this  act  while  it  was  pending  before  the  two  houses  of  Congress  discloses  the  fact 
that  Senators  and  Representatives  were  fully  advised  that  this  department  had  de- 
cided, in  the  construction  of  many  railroad  grants,  that  the  right  of  the  roads  by  the 
ierms  of  Hie  grants  had  attached  to  the  lands  within  the  granted  limits,  immediately 
upon  the  filing  of  maps  of  definite  location.  They  were  informed  by  Senators  and 
Representatives  from  the  Western  States  and  Territories,  and  by  numerous  petitions 
coming  directly  from  the  people,  that  thousands  of  hardy  pioneers  had  settled  upon 
and  cultivated  and  improved  these  lands  after  the  maps  of  definite  location  had  been 
filed,  but  months  before  the  withdrawal  and  before  a  survey  had  been  made,  by  which 
they  could  distinguish  the  odd  from  the  even  sections ;  that  their  settlements  were 
made  in  perfect  good  faith  with  a  view  to  entering  the  lands  under  the  provisions  of 
the  pre-emption  and  homestead  laws,  as  soon  as  they  came  into  market ;  that  they 
were  without  notice  of  any  railroad  claim ;  and  that  they  had  been,  or  were  about  to 
be,  deprived  of  their  homes  and  the  fruits  of  years  of  industry  by  the  construction 
which  had  been  placed  upon  the  railroad  grants. 

It  was  this  state  of  facts  which  induced  Congress  to  pass  the  act  now  under  consid- 
eration, which  is  a  purely  remedial  statute,  and  must  therefore  receive  a  liberal  con- 
struction, to  the  end  that  the  remedy  sought  may  be  secured.  "A  remedial  statute  is 
a  statute  giving  a  party  a  remedy  for  a  wrong  where  he  has  none,  or  a  different  one 
before."  (Chitty's  Bla.,  87,  note  25.)  "Remedial  statutes  must  be  construed  accord- 
ing to  the  spirit,'  for,  in  giving  relief  against  fraud,  or  in  the  furtherance  and  exten- 
sion of  natural  right  and  justice,  the  judge  may  safely  go  beyond  even  that  which 
existed  in  the  minds  of  those  who  framed  the  law."  (Id,,  p.  88,  note  30,  by  Chitty.) 
In  the  case  of  Atcheson  vs.  Everitt  (Cowper,  382),  Lord  Mansfield  held  that  "in  reme- 
dial cases  the  construction  of  statutes  is  extended  to  other  cases  within  the  reason  and 
rule  of  them."    (See,  also,  Coke  Lift.,  45,  3  Reports,  60;  Dwarris,  p.  665.) 

That  these  rules  of  construction  have  received  the  uniform  sanction  of  American 
courts  and  jurists  is  evidenced  by  the  following  authorities,  namely:  "  Remedial  stat- 
utes must  be  construed  liberally,  and  where  the  meaning  is  doubtful  they  must  be  con- 
strued to  extend  the  remedv.'r  (White  vs.  Steam-Tug  Mary  Ann,  6  CaL,  462;  Culler- 
ton  vs.  Mead,  22  CaL,  95;  Jackson  vs.  Warren,  32  111.,  331.) 

"  In  construing  a  remedial  statute  which  has  for  its  eud  the  promotion  of  important 
and  beneficial  public  objects,  a  large  construction  is  to  be  given,  when  it  can  be  done 
without  doing  actual  violence  to  its  terms."  (Walcott  vs.  Pond,  19  Conn.,  597 ;  New 
Orleans  vs.  St.  Romeo,  9  La.,  573.)  _ 

"A  remedial  statute  must  be  so  construed  as  to  correct  the  mischief  at  which  it  is 
aimed.  Its  policv,  when  evident,  must  be  respected  and  enforced."  (Fox  vs.  Sloo,  10 
La.,  11 ;  Fox  vs.  New  Orleans,  12  Id,,  154.) 

Remedial  statutes  are  to  be  so  construed,  if  possible,  as  to  suppress  the  mischief  and 
advance  the  remedv.  (Davenport  vs.  Barnes,  2  N.  J.  L.  (1  Penn.),  211;  Wilber  vs. 
Paine,  1  Ohio,  256;  Pancost  vs.  Ruffin,  Id.,  385;  Lessee  vs.  Burgett,  Id,,  481;  McCor- 
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mick  vs.  Alexander,  2  Id.,  74;  Franklin  vs.  Franklin,  1  Md.  Ch.,  342.)  Mr.  Streeter 
settled  on  said  tract  before  the  withdrawal,  but  did  not  file  his  declaratory  statement 
nntil  some  months  after  that  time,  and  the  only  point  to  be  considered  is,  whether  the 
words  of  the  statute,  viz,  "that  all  pre-emption  and  homestead  entries  *  *  *  prior 
to  the  time  when  notice  of  the  withdrawal  *  *  *  was  received  at  the  local  land 
office,"  can  be  held  to  include  his  claim. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  was  the  intention  of  Congress  to  afford  relief  to  all 
persons  who  had  settled  on  this  class  of  lands  after  the  filing  of  maps  of  definite  loca- 
tion, but  before  notice  of  withdrawal  was  received  at  the  local  office.  The  words  "public 
lands  "  presupposed  that  the  lands  are  public  for  the  purpose  of  the  act ;  and  the  words 
"  pre-emption  and  homestead  entries,"  in  the  special  sense  in  which  they  are  used, 
refer  to  settlements  made  in  good  faith,  by  persons  possessing  the  requisite  legal  quali- 
fication, with  a  view  to  entering  the  lands  under  the  provisions  of  the  pre-emption  and 
homestead  laws,  whenever  they  were  surveyed  and  came  regularly  into  market. 

But  even  if  this  were  not  the  rational  inference  to  be  drawn  from  the  intent  of  Con- 
gress and  the  language  used,  I  should  be  constrained  to  reinstate  Mr.  Streeter's  claim, 
because  it  comes  within  the  reason  of  the  rule  which  would  require  me,  in  the  con- 
struction of  doubtful  language  in  a  statute  of  this  character,  to  suppress  the  mischief 
and  advance  the  remedy  by  going  even  beyond  "that  which  existed  in  the  minds  of 
those  who  framed  the  law." 

It  is  no  part  of  my  duty  to  pass  upon  the  constitutionality  of  this  act,  or  to  question 
its  validity,  as  that  is  a  matter  coming  exclusively  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  courts ; 
and  so  long  as  it  remains  a  law  upon  the  statute  books  it  will  be  my  duty  as  an  execu- 
tive officer  to  see  that  the  letter  and  spirit  of  it  are  enforced. 

I  therefore  hold  that  Mr.  Streeter's  claim  is  cured  by  the  first  section  of  the  act  above 
cited,  and  upon  payment  of  the  purchase  money  a  certificate  to  that  effect  will  issue 
in  the  usual  manner  without  further  proof  of  residence,  improvement,  or  cultivation 
on  the  land  than  that  made  July  11,  1872. 

Your  decision  is  affirmed  for  the  reasons  herein  stated,  and  the  papers  transmitted 
with  your  letter  of  February  7,  1877,  are  herewith  returned. 
Very  respectfully, 

C.  SCHUEZ,  Secretary. 

The  act  of  April  21,  1876,  forms  an  exception  to  the  general  rule  announced  in  Stone  vs.  United  States 
(2  Wall.,  525),  and  commands  the  issuance  of  patents  for  lands  falling  within  its  provisions,  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  patent  may  have  previously  issued  to  a  railroad  company  for  the  same  land. 

Department  of  the  Interior, 
Washington,  D.  C,  February  7,  1878. 
Sir:  I  have  considered  the  application  of  Messrs.  Britton  &  Gray,  attorneys  for  the 
Missouri,  Kansas  and  Texas  Railroad  Company,  for  a  reconsideration  of  my  decision  of 
October  12,  1877,  allowing  M.  C.  Streeter  to  enter  lots  3,  4  and  5,  section  7,  township  35 
south,  range  23  east,  Independence,  Kans.,  under  the  pre-emption  la  ws,  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  the  first  section  "of  an  act  to  confirm  pre-emption  and  homestead  entries 
of  public  lands  within  the  limits  of  railroad  grants,  in  cases  where  such  entries  have 
been  made  under  the  regulations  of  the  Land  Department,"  approved  April  21,  1876. 
This  application  is  based  on  the  ground  that  as  the  land  in  question  was  patented  to 
said  company  on  August  17,  1876,  the  legal  title  thereto  has  become  vested,  and  no 
other  patent  can  issue  until  the  one  outstanding  is  annulled  and  avoided  by  a  court  of 
competent  jurisdiction;  that  a  patent  issued  to  Mr.  Streeter  under  such  circumstances 
would  pass  no  interest  in  the  land,  and  its  only  effect  would  be  to  cloud  the  title  of 
the  company. 

I  am  of  opinion  that  counsel  have  correctly  stated  the  general  rule,  that  a  second 
patent  should  not  be  issued  for  the  same  land  until  the  first  is  judicially  avoided. 
This  rule  has  received  the  sanction  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  (U.  S. 
vs.  Stone,  2  Wallace,  p.  525),  and  should  be  adhered  to  as  a  general  rule  of  practice. 
This  rule,  however,  is  subject  to  exceptions,  and  must  give  way  in  the  presence  of  a 
statute  imposing  the  specific  duty  of  issuing  a  patent. 

The  first  section  of  the  act  under  consideration  furnishes  an  unmistakable  exception 
to  the  general  rule.    Its  language  is  as  follows,  viz : 

"That  all  pre-emption  and  homestead  entries,  or  entries  in  compliance  with  any  law 
of  the  United  States,  of  the  public  lands,  made  in  good  faith  by  actual  settlers,  npon 
tracts  of  land  of  not  more  than  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  each,  within  the  limits  of 
any  land  grant,  prior  to  the  time  when  notice  of  the  withdrawal  of  the  lands  embraced 
in  such  grant  was  received  at  the  local  land  office  of  the  district  in  which  such  lands 
are  situated,  or  after  their  restoration  to  market  by  order  of  the  General  Land  Office, 
and  where  the  pre-emption  and  homestead  laws  have  been  complied  with,  and  proper 
proofs  thereof  have  been  made  by  the  parties  holding  such  tracts  or  parcels,  they  shall 
be  confirmed,  and  patent  for  the  same  shall  issue  to  the  parties  entitled  thereto." 

The  words  "and  pateni  for  the  same  shall  issue"  are  plain  and  unambiguous,  and 
command  the  issuance  of  a  pateut,  without  the  exercise  of  discretionary  power,  pro- 
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viding  the  claimant  lias  performed  the  acts  which  bring  his  claim  within  the  con- 
firmatory provisions  of  the  act. 

Whether  a  patent  issued  under  such  circumstances  will  he  good,  void,  or  voidable, 
is  not  for  me  to  decide,  as  that  is  a  question  which  the  courts  alone  have  authority  to 
determine. 

I  am  of  opinion  that  patents  must  issue  on  all  claims  confirmed  by  this  act,  and  if 
wrong  or  injury  results  therefrom  the  party  injured  must  seek  redress  in  the  proper 
judicial  tribunal. 

The  plain  duty  of  an  executive  officer  is  to  execute  the  laws  as  he  finds  them,  not  to 
refuse  or  neglect  to  execute  laws  which  Congress  has  enacted  because  he  may  not 
agree  with  the  law-making  power  as  to  their  policy  or  validity. 

The  intention  of  Congress  that  patents  shall  issue  on  all  claims  confirmed  by  this 
act  is"  clearly  expressed,  and  this  application  must  therefore  be  rejected. 
Verv  respectfully, 

C.  SCHURZ,  Secretary. 

The  provisions  of  the  act  of  April  21.  1876,  apply  to  the  Iowa  railroad  grants.  In  every  case  arising  un 
der  this  act  the  Interior  Department  mast  be  governed  by  the  facts.  It  is  not  the  duty  of  this  de 
partment  to  pass  npon  the  constitutionality  of  this  law  and  its  effects  on  what  are  claimed  to  he 
vested  rights. 

Department  of  the  Interior, 

Washington,  January  30,  1878. 
Sir:  I  have  considered  the  case  of  the  Cedar  Rapids  and  Missouri  River  Railroad 
Company  vs.  Gurdon  Colton,  involving  the  X.  W.  J  of  section  18,  township  85,  range 
43  west,  formerly  Council  Bluffs,  now  Des  Moines  land  district,  Iowa. 

This  tract  is  within  the  six-mile  limits  of  the  route  as  established  under  the  act  of 
May  15,  1856,  and  outside  of  the  tweiity-niile  limits  of  the  road  as  constructed  under 
the  act  of  June  2,  1864. 

Colton  made  homestead  entry  for  the  tract  September  13,  1870. 

Under  date  of  March  27,  1877,  you  held  that  the  entry  was  confirmed  under  the  first 
section  of  the  act  of  April  21,  1876.  An  appeal  from  this  decision  has  been  taken  by 
the  company.  Elaborate  arguments  have  been  filed  by  counsel  on  each  side,  in  which 
the  provisions  of  the  acts  of  May  15,  1856,  and  June  2,  1864,  are  discussed.  This  case 
comes  before  me  under  the  first  section  of  the  act  of  April  21,  1876,  which  provides 
"that  all  pre-emption  and  homestead  entries  in  compliance  with  any  law  of  the 
United  States,  of  the  public  lands,  made  in  good  faith  by  actual  settlers,  upon  tracts 
of  land  of  not  more  than  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  each,  within  the  limits  of  any 
land  grant,  prior  to  the  time  when  notice  of  the  withdrawal  of  the  lands  embraced  in 
such  grant  was  received  at  the  local  land  office  of  the  district  in  which  such  lands  are 
situated,  or  after  their  restoration  to  market  by  order  of  the  General  Land  Office,  and 
where  the  pre-emption  and  homestead  laws  have  been  complied  with  and  proper 
proofs  thereof  have  been  made  by  the  parties  holding  such  tracts  or  parcels,  they  shall 
be  confirmed  and  patents  for  the  same  shall  issue  to  the  parties  entitled  thereto.'7 

The  facts  in  the  case  are  as  follows:  The  tract  was  withdrawn  from  entry  for  the 
purpose  of  adjusting  the  railroad  grant,  by  letters  from  your  office  dated  June  16,  1864, 
and  June  7,  1865.  It  was  restored  to  entry  by  order  of  the  General  Land  Office  No- 
vember 1,  1867. 

Under  this  restoration  Mr.  Colton  made  his  entry. 

Counsel  for  appellants  urge  that  this  tract  inured  to  the  grant  to  said  company 
June  2,  1864;  that  it  therefore  could  not  be  legally  restored,  and  that  any  action  by 
the  land  department,  attempting  such  restoration,  was  illegal  and  void.  They  also 
urge  that  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  1876  are  not  applicable  to  the  Iowa  land  grants. 
I  am  unable  to  arrive  at  such  a  conclusion.  The  act  is  not  limited  to  particular  grants, 
but  is  general  in  its  nature.  It  provides  that  where  entries  have  been  made  in  com- 
pliance with  any  law  of  the  United  States,  in  good  faith  by  actual  settlers,  on  the 
public  lands  witliin  the  limits  of  any  land  grant,  prior  to  the  receipt  of  the  notice  of 
withdrawal  at  the  local  office,  "or  after  their  restoration  to  market  by  order  of  the 
General  Land  Office,"'  and  where  the  law  has  been  complied  with,  the  entries  shall  be 
confirmed. 

This  department  must  be  governed  by  the  facts.  At  the  time  Colton  made  his  entry 
the  tract  was  "public  land,"  within  the  meaning  of  the  statute.  If  there  was  any 
doubt  on  this  point,  I  should  be  governed  by  the  opiniou  of  the  Attorney  General,  dated 
August  4,  1876,  in  which  he  says:  "The  question  is  not  whether  lands  in  that  situa- 
tion are  in  general  public  lands,  but  whether,  from  the  context  and  other  means  of  in- 
terpreting the  above  statute,  it  appears  that  Congress  there  intended  by  the  phrase 
'  public  lands '  to  designate  the  lands  so  situated.  I  think  it  plain  that  Congress,  in 
the  above  act,  used  that  phrase  in  a  special  sense,  virtually  being  lands  within  the 
limits  of  any  land  grant  prior  to  the  time  when  notice  of  withdrawal  is  received  at 
the  local  land  office,"  &c. 

No  argument  can  obliterate  the  fact  that  the  land  was  reserved  from  homestead  and 
pre-emption  entry  by  the  Land  Department,  under  orders  dated  June  16,  1864,  and 
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June  7,  1865;  neither  can  any  argument  do  away  with  the  fact  that  the  land  was  re- 
stored to  entry  by  order  of  the  General  Land  Office.  The  records  establish  these  facts 
beyond  a  doubt.  I  am  not  called  upon  at  this  time  to  determine  the  question  whether 
your  predecessor  had  the  authority  to  thus  restore  the  lands,  or  what  the  effect  of 
his  action  was.  I  cannot  be  oblivious  to  the  condition  of  affairs  that  resulted  in  the 
passage  of  the  act  under  which  it  is  asserted  that  the  entry  in  question  is  confirmed. 
The  arguments  which  were  urged  in  favor  of  the  measure  are  well  known.  This  de- 
partment, however,  must  be  governed  by  the  act  itself.  In  my  opinion  it  is  susceptible 
of  a  reasonable  construction,  and  I  do  not  think  it  will  be  seriously  contended  that  it 
is  my  duty  to  usurp  the  prerogative  of  the  judicial  branch  of  the  government  and 
determine  the  question  of  the  constitutionality  of  the  law  and  its  effect  upon  what 
are  claimed  to  be  vested  rights.  As  before  stated,  the  tract  entered  by  Cotton  was 
public  land  within  the  meaning  of  the  statute,  the  entry  was  made  in  compliance  with 
a  law  of  the  United  States  upon  land  restored  to  market  by  order  of  the  General  Land 
Office,  and  appears  to  have  been  made  in  good  faith  by  an  actual  settler,  who  has 
submitted  proof  of  his  compliance  with  the  law. 

Your  decision  is  therefore  affirmed,  and  the  papers  transmitted  with  your  letter  of 
August  18,  1877,  are  herewith  returned. 
Very  respectfully, 

C.  SCHURZ,  Secretary. 

Although  a  grant  of  lands  was  made  to  the  company  by  the  act  of  July  27,  1866,  the  lands  upon  which  it 
would  operate  were  not  identified  until  the  date'of  the  passage'of  the  joint  resolution  of  June  28 
1870,  authorizing  the  company  to  construct  its  road  upon  the  line  designated  on  the  map  filed  in  the 
Interior  Department  January  3,  1867,  and  that  the  rights  of  all  parties  who  were  actual  settlers  June 
28,  1870,  were  saved. 

Qualified  settlers  prior  to  June  28,  1870,  may  be  allowed  to  make  entry  under  the  homestead  law,  but 
such  entries  must  date  from  the  date  of  application,  and  the  claimant  must  comply  with  the  provia 
ions  of  law  from  such  date. 

Department  of  the  Interior, 

Washington,  August  2,  1878. 
Sir  :  I  have  considered  the  case  of  Samuel  Tome  et  al.,  involving  the  right  to  enter 
lands  in  the  Visalia  land  district,  California. 

The  lands  for  which  applications  are  made  are  within  the  limits  of  the  grant  to  the 
Southern  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  made  by  the  act  approved  July  27,  1866,  and  are 
embraced  within  limits  of  the  withdrawal  of  March  22,  1867,  which  withdrawal  was 
based  upon  the  maps  of  the  line  of  road  filed  by  the  company  in  this  department  Jan- 
uary 3,  1867. 

The  homestead  applications  were  made  October  4  and  17,  1876,  and  the  pre-emption 
filings  were  tendered  October  11,  1876,  alleging  settlement  July  18,  1876,  except  in  the 
case  of  Samuel  Doyle,  who  alleges  settlement  October  1,  1871. 

The  local  officers  rejected  all  the  applications  for  the  reason  that  the  lands  were 
embraced  within  the  limits  of  the  withdrawal  for  the  company. 

You  approved  this  action,  which  was  in  accordance  with  the  decision  of  my  prede- 
cessor, Mr.  Secretary  Delano,  dated  April  23, 1875,  in  the  case  of  Alfred  Queen,  wherein 
it  was  held  that  the  grant  became  effective  at  the  date  of  filing  the  map  of  the  line  of 
road,  viz,  January  3,  1867. 

In  view  of  the  conflicting  decisions  of  this  department  relative  to  the  question  of 
the  grant  to  said  company,  I  submitted  a  statement  of  the  facts  to  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral in  connection  with  certain  questions.  In  his  reply,  a  copy  of  which  I  herewith 
transmit,  it  will  be  observed  that  he  is  of  the  opinion  that,  although  a  grant  of  lands 
was  made  to  the  company  by  the  act  of  July  27,  1866,  the  lands  upon  which  it  would 
operate  were  not  identified  until  the  date  of  the  passage  of  the  joint  resolution  of  June 
28,  1870,  authorizing  the  company  to  construct  its  road  upon  the  line  designated  on 
the  map  filed  in  this  department,  January  3,  1867,  and  that  the  rights  of  all  parties 
who  were  actual  settlers  at  that  date  were  saved.    I  concur  in  this  opinion. 

In  the  future  adjudication  of  cases  it  becomes  necessary  to  ascertain  what  effect  is 
to  be  given  to  the  joint  resolution  above  mentioned,  which  reads  as  follows:  "That 
the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  Company  of  California  may  construct  its  road  and  tele- 
graph line,  as  near  as  may  be,  on  the  route  indicated  by  the  map  filed  by  said  com- 
pany in  the  Department  of  the  Interior  on  the  third  day  of  January,  eighteen  hundred 
and  sixty-seven ;  and  upon  the  construction  of  each  section  of  said  road,  in  the  man- 
ner and  within  the  time  provided  by  law,  and  notice  thereof  being  given  by  the  com- 
pany to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  he  shall  direct  an  examination  of  each  such  sec- 
tion by  commissioners  to  be  appointed  by  the  President,  as  provided  in  the  act  making 
a  grant  of  land  to  said  company,  approved  July  twenty-seventh,  eighteen  hundred 
and  sixty-six,  and  upon  the  report  of  the  commissioners  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior that  such  section  of  said  railroad  and  telegraph  line  has  been  constructed  as 
required  by  law,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  said  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  cause  pat- 
eats  to  be  issued  to  said  company  for  the  sections  of  land  conterminous  to  each  con- 
structed section  reported  on  as  aforesaid,  to  the  extent  and  amount  granted  to  said 
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company  by  the  said  act  of  July  twenty-seven,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-six, 
expressly  saving  and  reserving  all  the  rights  of  actual  settlers,  together  with  the 
other  conditions  and  restrictions  provided  for  in  the  third  section  of  said  act.'-'  (16 
Stat..  382.) 

It  will  be  observed  that  when  a  section  ot  road  nas  been  completed  as  required  by 
law,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  cause  patents  to  be  issued 
to  the  company  for  the  sections  of  land  coterminous  to  said  constructed  sections  of 
road,  "  expressly  saving  and  reserving  all  the  rights  of  actual  settlers,  together  with 
the  other  conditions  and  restrictions  provided  for  in  the  third  section  of  said  act." 

Among  the  conditions  and  restrictions  contained  in  the  said  third  section  are  the 
following:  " That  there  be.  and  hereby  is,  granted  *  *  *  every  alternate  section 
of  public  land,  not  mineral,  designated  by  odd  numbers,  to  the  amount  of  twenty  alter- 
nate sections  per  mile,  on  each  side  of  said  railroad  line,  as  said  company  may  adopt, 
through  the  Territories  of  the  United  States,  and  ten  alternate  sections  of  land  per 
mile  on  each  side  of  said  railroad  whenever  it  passes  through  any  State,  and  whenever, 
on  the  line  thereof,  the  United  States  have  full  title,  not  reserved,  sold,  granted,  or 
otherwise  appropriated,  and  free  from  pre-emption  or  other  claims  or  rights,  at  the 
time  the  line  of  said  road  is  designated  by  a  plat  thereof,  filed  in  the  office  of  the  Com- 
missioner of  the  General  Land  Office:  and  whenever,  prior  to  said  time,  any  of  said 
sections  or  parts  of  sections  shall  have  been  granted,  sold,  reserved,  occupied  by  home- 
stead settlers,  or  pre-empted,  or  otherwise  disposed  of,  other  lands  shall  be  selected  by 
said  company  in  lieu  thereof."    *    *  * 

While  the  joint  resolution  identities  the  land  upon  which  the  grant  was  to  operate. 
I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  conditions  of  the  grant  remain  the  same  as  provided  in 
the  original  act.  except  that  the  rights  of  all  actual  settlers  at  the  date  of  its  passage 
are  saved.  In  other  words,  the  grant  is  to  be  adjusted  in  the  same  manner  as  though 
the  filing  of  the  map  in  this  department  on  January  3.  1867,  was  an  act  authorized  by 
law.  except  that  the  rights  of  persons  who  were  actual  settlers  on  the  28th  of  June. 
1870,  are  to  be  protected.  In  my  opinion,  this  is  the  only  consistent  interpretation 
that  can  be  given  to  the  joint  resolution.  Thereby  settlers  upon  the  public  lands 
obtain  their  rights  and  the  company  receives  the  benefit  of  its  grant. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  adjust  the  grant  under  the  provision  of  the  joint  resolu- 
tion without  reference  to  the  terms  of  the  original  act.  and  in  my  opinion  all  the  pro- 
visions of  the  original  act  should  be  followed,  as  there  is  nothing  in  the  terms  of  the 
joint  resolution  to  indicate  a  variation  in  the  conditions  of  the  same,  except  so  far  as 
the  protection  of  the  rights  of  actual  settlers  is  involved. 

Cases  which  may  arise  in  the  future  should  be  adjudicated  in  accordance  with  these 
principles,  and  the  applications  of  parties  who  were  actual  settlers  prior  to  June  28, 
1870.  and  who  were  duly  qualified  to  make  entries  of  public  lands  under  the  laws  of 
the  United  States,  should  be  received  and  determined  upon  their  merits. 

In  the  case  under  consideration,  settlement  is  not  alleged  by  the  respective  claim- 
ants until  after  the  date  of  the  passage  of  the  joint  resolution  of  June  28, 1&/  0,  and  the 
applications  must  be  rejected. 

Should  it  appear,  however,  that  any  of  the  parties  who  apply  to  make  homestead 
entries,  were  actual  settlers  at  the  date  above  mentioned,  or  that  the  land  was  cov- 
ered by  a  valid  claim  at  the  date  of  filing  the  map,  any  subsequent  application  alleg- 
ing such  settlement  or  reservation,  should  be  determined  upon  its  merits.  In  this 
connection  I  will  state,  that,  as  no  right  under  the  homestead  law  can  be  initiated 
prior  to  date  of  entry,  and  as  no  homestead  entry  could  be  made  by  reason  of  the  with- 
drawal, technically  no  one  could  obtain  any  right  under  the  homestead  law  to  lands 
within  the  limits  of  said  withdrawal.  In  view  of  the  proviso,  however,  to  the  joint 
resolution,  saving  the  rights  of  all  actual  settlers.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  said  settlers 
should  be  allowed  to  enter  the  lands  under  the  homestead  law  :  the  entries,  however, 
must  date  from  the  date  of  application,  and  the  claimants  must  comply  with  the  pro- 
vision of  the  law  from  said  date. 

The  papers  transmitted  with  your  letter  of  October  4,  ls<  /,  are  herewith  returned. 
Yerv  respectfullv, 

C.  SCHURZ,  Secretary. 

A  party  -who  made  settlement  upon  the  lands  invoh  ad  in  the  foregoing  case  prior  to  the  passage  of  the 
joint  resolution  of  June  28,  1870,  is  protected  in  his  right  thereby. 

Department  of  the  Interior. 

Washington,  August  2,  1878. 
Sir:  I  have  considered  the  case  of  James  A.  Coughran  vs.  the  Southern  Pacific  Rail- 
road Company,  involving  the  right  to  the  X.  TV.  of  S.  W.  £  of  section  9  and  X.  E.  of  X. 
E.  \  of  section  17,  township  16  south,  range  26  east,  Yisalia,  Cal.,  on  appeal  from  your 
decision  of  June  11,  1877. 

It  appears  from  the  record  that  Coughran  filed  declaratory  statement  for  the  land  in 
question,  together  with  the  E.  \  of  S.  E.  £  of  section  8,  same  township  and  rarge, 
February  6,  1871,  alleging  settlement  February  10,  1867. 
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Your  office,  under  date  of  April  23,  1874,  rejected  his  claim  to  the  land  in  the  odd- 
numbered  sections,  but  awarded  him  the  tract  in  the  even-numbered  sections.  This 
decision  was  affirmed  by  my  predecessor  January  27,  1875,  and  Coughran  made  entry 
for  the  land  in  section  8,  August  24,  1875. 

Coughran  was  an  actual  settler  upon  the  land  at  the  date  of  the  passage  of  the  joint 
resolution  June  28,  1870,  and,  under  the  provisions  of  said  resolution,  should  have  been 
permitted  to  enter  the  same.  (See  my  decision  of  this  date  in  the  case  of  Samuel  Tome 
et  al. ) 

You  are  hereby  instructed  to  allow  Mr.  Coughran  to  make  entry  for  the  said  N.  W. 
of  S.  W.  i  of  section  9  and  the  N.  E.  of  N.  E.  £  of  section  17,  township  16  south,  range 
26  east. 

The  papers  transmitted  with  your  letter  of  October  11,  1877,  are  herewith  returned. 
Very  respectfully, 

C.  SCHURZ,  Secretary. 

Where  the  tract  in  question  was  covered  by  a  homestead  claim  at  the  date  of  withdrawal  for  railroad 
purposes,  and  a  subsequent  entry  was  permitted  under  the  Boyd  ruling,  such  subsequent  entry  is 
confirmed  by  the  act  of  April  21,  1876,  a  compliance  with  the  homestead  law  being  shown. 

An  unimpeached  homestead  entry  will  be  considered  valid  until  canceled. 

Department  op  the  Interior, 

Washington,  August  14,  1878. 

Sir  :  I  have  considered  the  appeal  of  Andrew  J.  Stainbrook,  from  your  decision  of 
November  19,  1877,  refusing  to  reinstate  his  homestead  entry  on  the  S.  W.  \  of  section 
33,  township  19,  range  8  east,  Salina,  Kans. 

This  tract  is  within  the  limits  of  the  grant  for  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  F6 
Railroad,  the  definite  location  of  which  was  made  June  30,  1869,  and  the  notice  of 
withdrawal  was  received  at  the  local  office  November  3,  1869. 

The  entry  was  made  November  21,  1871,  and  canceled  for  conflict  with  the  railroad 
grant,  September  24,  1873. 

The  evidence  shows  that  Stainbrook  complied  with  the  terms  of  the  homestead  law 
from  date  of  entry  until  August'  1874.  This,  together  Avith  the  time  for  which  he  should 
receive  credit  for  military  service  would  constitute  the  five  years'  residence  required  by 
law,  and  he  makes  application  for  the  reinstatement  of  his  entry  under  the  provision  of 
the  act  of  April  21,  1876,  the  second  section  of  which  confirms  entries  made  uuder  the 
decisions  and  rulings  of  the  Land  Department  upon  lands  covered  at  the  date  of  with- 
drawal by  valid  homestead  or  pre-emption  claims. 

The  records  show  that  the  tract  in  question  was  covered  by  the  homestead  entry  of 
John  W.  Randall,  made  October  21,  1863.  He  abandoned  the  land  in  1868,  and  his 
entry  was  canceled  October  12,  1871,  and  on  the  21st  of  the  following  month  the  tract 
was  entered  by  Stainbrook.  In  your  letter  rejecting  the  application  you  state  that  by 
the  decision  of  the  honorable  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  of  April  28,  1871,  in  the  case  of 
Boyd  vs.  Burlington  and  Missouri  Railroad  Company,  it  was  held  that  if  a  homestead 
entry  was  valid  and  subsisting  at  the  date  of  definite  location,  and  subsequently  aban- 
doned, the  tract  covered  thereby  was  excepted  from  the  grant  and  became  again  sub- 
ject to  entry.  *  *  *  The  proof  on  which  Randall's  claim  was  canceled  showed  that 
he  abandoned  long  prior  to  the  date  of  the  attachment  of  the  right  of  the  company; 
hence  Stainbrook's  entry  was  allowed  in  direct  opposition  to  the  rule  laid  down  in  the 
"  Boyd  decision." 

Under  this  decision  two  points  are  presented  for  consideration :  First,  what  is  the 
correct  interpretation  of  the  phrase  "  under  the  decisions  and  rulings  of  the  Land  De- 
partment," as  it  is  used  in  the  section  of  the  act  of  April  21,  1876 ;  and,  second,  what 
was  the  rule  established  by  the  "Boyd"  decision? 

It  is  well  known  that  various  rulings  have  been  in  force  in  the  Land  Department  at 
different  times  relative  to  the  effect  of  a  claim,  either  under  the  pre-emption  or  home- 
stead law,  to  lands  within  the  limits  of  a  railroad  grant  at  the  date  of  the  definite 
location  of  the  road,  or  at  the  date  of  withdrawal  for  railroad  purposes.  Entries 
which  were  allowed  under  one  ruling  were  canceled  under  a  subsequent  and  different 
ruling.  It  was  to  remedy  the  effects  of  this  evil  that  the  act  of  April  21,  1876,  was 
passed,  and  the  same  should  receive  a  reasonable  and  just  construction.  I  am  of  the 
opinion  that  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  all  entries  made  either  in  pursuance  of 
special  instructions,  or  in  accordance  with  the  rulings  in  force  at  the  date  of  said  en- 
tries, are  confirmed. 

In  the  case  of  Boyd  vs.  The  Burlington  and  Missouri  River  Railroad  Company, 
decided  April  28,  1871,  my  predecessor  held  that  a  homestead  claim  at  the  date  of  def- 
inite location  of  the  road,  excepted  the  land  covered  thereby  from  the  operation  of 
the  grant.  His  language  on  this  point  is,  "If  the  homestead  claim  has  attached  at 
the  time  the  line  of  the  road  is  definitely  located,  then  the  railroad  is  excluded.  It 
would  seem  to  be  immaterial  what  became  of  the  claim  after  that,  whether  it  was  per- 
fected or  abandoned." 

There  can  be  no  doubt  about  the  interpretation  which  should  be  given  to  this  lan- 
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guage.  It  is  lield  that  if  a  homestead  claim  attached  to  the  land  at  the  date  of  definite 
location,  it  was  excepted  from  the  operation  of  the  grant.  It  lias  been  held  by  the 
Land  Department  since  the  date  of  the  passage  of  the  homestead  law  that  a  home- 
stead claim  attached  by  means  of  an  entry.  It  did  not  necessarily  follow,  however, 
that  said  claim  was  a  valid  one.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  language  in  the  Boyd 
decision  was  not  qualified;  it  was  expressly  stated  that  a  homestead  claim  to  the  land 
at  the  date  of  definite  location  of  the  road  excepted  the  tract  covered  thereby  from 
the  operation  of  the  grant.  The  interpretation  given  to  the  decision  was  in  accord- 
ance with  this  theory,  and  many  entries  were  allowed  thereunder. 

About  one  year  subsequent,  viz,  under  date  of  May  1,  1878,  in  the  case  of  the  Atch- 
ison, Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railroad  Company  vs.  Catlin  and  Frank,  my  predecessor 
held  that  a  homestead  claim  in  order  to  except  the  tract  embraced  Thereby  most  have 
been  valid  and  subsisting,  or,  in  other  words,  one  capable  of  being  perfected  at  the  date 
of  the  definite  location  of  the  road. 

Under  the  later  decision  the  entry  of  Stainbrook  would  have  been  erroneous,  as 
Randall,  the  former  homestead  claimant,  had  abandoned  the  land  prior  to  the  date  of 
the  definite  location  of  the  road,  but  the  entry  was  properly  allowed  under  the  ruling 
in  force  from  the  date  of  the  decision  in  the  Boyd  case,  viz,  April  28,  1871,  to  the  date 
of  the  decision  in  the  Catlin  and  Frank  case,  viz,  May  1,  1872. 

In  subdivision  four  of  the  circular  issued  by  your  office  August  15,  1872,  subsequent 
to  the  decision  in  the  last-mentioned  case,  in  which  the  rule  announced  in  the  Boyd 
decision  was  modified,  giving  instructions  relative  to  hearings  in  connection  with  the 
adjustment  of  railroad  grants,  it  is  expressly  stated  that  ''when  by  direction  of  this 
office  under  its  interpretation  of  the  rulings  of  the  department,  second  entries  or  filings 
have  been  allowed  within  railroad  limits  upon  lands  previously  covered  by  homesteads 
or  pre-emptions  after  the  cancellation  of  the  same,  such  second  entries  or  pre-emptions 
will  not  be  affected  by  this  modification  of  x> re vious  decisions."  *  *  *  This  circular 
clearly  recognizes  the  fact  that  under  former  rulings  entries  had  been  permitted  upon 
lands  once  covered  by  homestead  or  pre-emption  claims,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  the 
entries  allowed  under  the  Boyd  decision  were  thus  specified. 

As  the  tract  in  question  was  covered  by  a  homestead  elaim  at  the  date  of  withdrawal 
for  railroad  purposes,  and  as  the  entry  of  Stainbrook  was  permitted  under  the  ruling 
of  the  Land  Department,  established  by  the  Boyd  decision,  and  as  he  has  shown  a 
compliance  with  the  law,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  his  entry  is  confirmed  under  the 
provisions  of  the  act  of  April  21,  1876,  and  therefore  reverse  your  decision  and  direct 
that  the  entry  of  Stainbrook  be  reinstated. 

The  tract  in  question  was  covered  by  a  homestead  entry,  valid  at  its  inception,  and 
uncanceled  at  the  time  the  grant  became  effective  ;  hence,  under  the  ruling  established 
by  my  predecessor  in  the  case  of  Chalkley  Thomas,  the  same  would  have  been  excepted 
from  the  operation  of  said  grant  and  subject  to  appropriation  by  Stainbrook.  His 
entry  was  canceled,  however,  under  a  ruling  of  the  Land  Department  in  force  at  the 
date  of  adjudication,  and  on  that  point  must  be  considered  res  judicata,  and  if  the  ap- 
plication had  been  based  upon  that  ground  it  must  have  been  rejected.  The  applica- 
tion) however,  was  made  under  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  April  21,  1876,  and  was 
based  upon  the  ground  of  an  entry  allowed  under  the  rulings  of  the  Land  Department, 
and  has  been  adjudicated  in  accordance  therewith. 

In  the  adjudication  of  applications  under  the  act  above  mentioned  the  rule  estab- 
lished in  the  Thomas  case,  viz,  that  an  unimpeached  homestead  entry  will  be  consid- 
ered valid  until  canceled,  will  be  followed. 

The  papers  transmitted  with  your  letter  of  March  2d  last  are  herewith  returned. 
Very  respectfullv, 

C.  SCHURZ,  Secretary. 

^Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  at  the  time  of  the  grant  and  withirmcai  for  this  railroad  company  the 
title  of  certain  Indians  to  lands  granted  to  the  company  had  not  been  extinguished,  yet  as  the  In- 
dian title  was  extinguished  at  the  date  of  the  definite  location  of  the  road,  the  grant  and  withdrawal 
became  operative  and  the  lands  inured  to  the  road. 

The  ruling  being  based  upon  the  last  clause  of  the  second  section  of  the  grantins  act,  to  wit:  "'The 
United  States  shall  extinguish  as  rapidly  as  may  be  consistent  with  public  policy  and  the  welfare 
of  said  Indians  the  Indian  titles  to  all  lands  falling  under  the  operation  of  this  act,  and  acquired  in 
the  donation  to  the  road  named  in  this  bill." 

A  party  who  made  a  settlement  in  violation  of  law  acquired  no  right  in  the  land  before  the  exthicruish- 
nient  of  the  Indian  right  of  occupancy.  And  the  withdrawal  for  the  company  prevented  the  ac- 
quiring of  such  right  after  ita  extinguishment. 

Department  of  the  Lnterior, 

Washington,  August  14,  1876. 
Sir  :  I  have  considered  the  case  of  Hans  S.  Hogland  vs.  The  Northern  Pacific  Rail- 
road Company,  involving  the  fractional  N.  W.  i  of  section  19,  township  140  north, 
range  49  west,  Fargo  land  district,  Dakota  Territory,  on  appeal  from  your  decision  of 
February  8,  1877,  adverse  to  the  claim  of  said  company. 

The  land  in  question  is  within  the  limits  of  the  tract  of  country  formerly  claimed 
by  the  Wahpeton  and  Sisseton  bands  of  Sioux  Indians  as  their  possession ;  it  is  also 
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within  the  forty  mile  limits  of  the  grant  of  July  2,  1864  (13  Stat.,  p.  365),  to  aid  in 
the  construction  of  a  railroad  and  telegraph  line  from  Lake  Superior  toPuget's  Sound 
on  the  Pacific  Coast  by  the  northern  route,  and  is  claimed  by  said  company  under  its 
grant. 

The  plat  of  the  surrey  of  said  township  was  filed  in  the  local  land  office  July  25, 
1873.  The  withdrawal  of  lands  for  said  road  embracing  the  tract  in  question  took 
effect  February  21,  1872,  and  the  line  of  said  road  was  definitely  located  May  26.  1873, 
opposite  said  tract. 

At  the  time  of  the  withdrawal  it  is  claimed  that  the  Indian  title  to  those  lands  had 
not  been  extinguished,  that  said  title  was  not  extinguished  until  May  19,  1873.  seven 
days  before  the  right  of  the  company  attached,  and  that  said  lands  did  not  therefore 
inure  to  the  grant. 

Hogland  settled  on  this  tract  in  1871,  built  a  small  house  thereon,  and  planted  some 
potatoes :  the  next  year  he  built  a  larger  house,  a  stable,  and  made  other  improve- 
ments. He  continued  to  reside  on  the  land  until  the  spring  of  1875,  when  he  moved 
his  buildings  on  an  adjoining  tract  (section  18),  and  lived  thereon  until  the  spring  of 
1876,  when  he  moved  the  small  house  back  on  the  tract  in  dispute,  which  he  has  since 
claimed  under  the  provisions  of  the  pre-emption  law. 

On  August  25,  1873,  one  month  after  the  township  plat  was  filed.  Hogland  made 
application  to  file  a  declaratory  statement  for  the  tract  in  question,  but  his  applica- 
tion was  refused  by  the  local  officers,  and  no  appeal  was  taken  from  their  decision. 
On  March  28,  1876,  the  register  transmitted  Hogland' s  original  declaratory  statement 
to  your  office,  and  on  the  18th  of  April  following  you  authorized  the  local  officers  to 
allow  him  to  file  for  said  tract,  and  he  accordingly  filed  declaratory  statement  1075  for 
the  same.  May  4,  1876,  alleging  settlement  April  18, 1871.  After  his  filing  was  refused 
in  1873,  Hogland  appears  to  have  recognized  the  right  of  the  company  to  the  land, 
and  to  have  entered  into  negotiations  with  its  officers  to  purchase  it  of  the  company, 
but  failed  to  complete  the  purchase,  owing  to  his  inability  to  pay  for  the  same. 

In  order  to  correctly  understand  the  status  of  this  tract  ami  others  similarly  sit- 
uated, and  to  determine  the  rights  of  the  respective  parties  to  the  tract  in  question,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  inquire  into  the  character  of  the  Indian  title  to  it,  and  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  same  has  been  recognized  and  treated  by  the  United  States. 

The  whole  tract,  of  which  the  one  in  question  forms  a  part,  was  included  in  the 
Louisiana  purchase,  ceded  to  the  United  States  by  France,  by  the  treaty  of  Paris,  on 
April  30,  1803.  No  specific  reservation  of  it  for  Indian  purposes  appears  to  have  been 
made  by  foreign  sovereignties  previous  to  that  time,  and  none  was  recognized  by  that 
treaty. 

As  a  matter  of  law,  therefore,  the  fee-simple  title  was  vested  in  the  government  by 
virtue  of  said  treaty,  although  it  was  then  occupied  by  the  Indians,  and  that  fact  was 
well  known  at  the  time. to  both  governments. 

The  first  authoritative  declaration  or  admission  on  the  part  of  our  government  of 
any  Indian  claim  or  title  thereto  is  found  in  the  act  of  Congress  approved  June  30, 
1834,  the  first  section  of  which  reads  as  follows : 

"That  all  that  part  of  the  United  States  west  of  the  Mississippi,  and  not  within  the 
States  of  Missouri  and  Louisiana,  or  the  Territory  of  Arkansas,  and  also  that  part  of 
the  United  States  east  of  the  Mississippi  Eiver,  and  not  within  any  State,  to  which  the 
Indian  title  has  not  been  extinguished,  for  the  purposes  of  this  act,  be  taken  and 
deemed  to  be  the  Indian  country."    (4  Stats.,  729.) 

The  second  article  of  the  treaty  between  the  United  States  and  Sisseton  and  Wah- 
peton  bands  of  Dakota  or  Sioux  Indians,  proclaimed  May  2,  1867  (in  which  the  claim 
of  these  bands  of  Indians  was  clearly  recognized  by  the  government,  and  the  right  to 
construct  wagon-roads,  railroads,  mail-stations,  and' telegraph  lines  through  the  Indian 
country,  was  granted  to  the  United  States),  reads  as  follows : 

"Article  II.  The  said  bands  hereby  cede  to  the  United  States  the  right  to  construct 
wagon-roads,  railroads,  mail-stations,  telegraph  lines,  and  such  other  public  improve- 
ments as  the  interest  of  the  government  may  require,  over  and  across  the  lands 
claimed  by  said  bands,  including  their  reservation  (as  hereinafter  designated),  over 
any  route  or  routes  that  maybe  selected  by  the  authority  of  the  government:  said 
lands  so  claimed  being  bounded  on  the  south  and  east  by  the  treaty  line  of  1851,  and 
the  Eed  Eiver  of  the  North  to  the  mouth  of  Goose  Eiver ;  on  the  north  by  the  Goose 
Eiver,  and  a  line  running  from  the  source  thereof  by  the  most  westerly  point  of  Devil's 
Lake  to  the  Chiefs  Bluff  at  the  head  of  James  Eiver,  and  on  the  west  by  the  James 
Eiver  to  the  mouth  of  Mocasin  Eiver,  and  thence  to  Kampeska  Lake." 

The  third  and  fourth  articles  set  apart  as  permanent  reservations  two  small  tracts 
within  the  limits  above  mentioned,  and  by  the  ninth  article  it  was  stipulated  as 
follows : 

"And  it  is  further  agreed  that  no  person  not  a  member  of  said  bands,  parties  hereto, 
whether  white,  mixed  blood,  or  Indian,  except  persons  in  the  employ  of  the  govern- 
ment or  located  under  its  authority,  shall  be  permitted  to  locate  upon  said  lands,  either 
for  hunting,  trapping,  or  agricultural  purposes."— (Ee vision  of  Indian  Treaties,  p. 
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From  the  above  quotations  from  said  treaty,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  government  not 
only  recognized  the  Indian  title  or  right  of  occupancy  to  said  lands  as  an  existing 
right,  but  it  also  agreed  that  the  lands  should  not  be  subject  to  agricultural  settlement 
by  anv  person  not  a  member  of  said  bauds.  '  m  ■ 

"The" stipulations  in  said  treaty  leave  no  doubt  that  the  Indians  had  a  lawful  right  of 
occupancy  of  said  lands,  although  there  had  never  been  any  specific  reservation  of  the 
same  for  their  use,  nor  any  general  recognition  of  such  right  beyond  that  contained  in 
the  first  section  of  the  act  of  June  30,  1834,  before  recited. 

By  an  act  of  Congress  approved  June  7,  1872  (17  Stat.,  p.  281),  it  was  made  the  duty 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  "to  examine  and  report  to  Congress  what  title  or 
interest  the  Sisseton  and  Wahpeton  bands  of  Sioux  have  to  any  portion  of  the  land 
mentioned  and  particularly  described  in  the  second  article  of  said  treaty  of  May  2, 
1867,  or  by  virtue  of  any  other  law  or  treaty  whatsoever,  excepting  such  rights  as  were 
secured  to  said  bands  of  Indians  respectively,  for  the  extinguishment  of  whatever  title 
they  may  have  to  said  lands."  In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  act,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  appointed  a  board  of  commissioners,  who  visited  the  Indian 
country,  and  reported  October  3,  1872,  that  said  bands  had  the  right  of  occupancy  to 
the  tract  hereinbefore  described,  at  the  time  the  treaty  of  1867  was  concluded,  and  sub- 
mitted an  agreement  signed  by  the  commissioners  and  the  chiefs  and  headmen  of  said 
bands,  stipulating  that  the  Indians  "  cede,  sell,  and  relinquish  to  the  United  States 
all  their  right,  title,  and  interest  in  and  to  all  lands  and  territory  particularly  described 
in  article  2  of  said  treaty,  as  well  as  all  lands  in  the  Territory  of  Dakota,  to  which 
they  have  title  or  interest,"  except  the  permanent  reservations,  and  "that  in  consid- 
eration of  said  cession  and  relinquishment  the  United  States  shall  advance  and  pay 
annually  for  the  term  of  ten  years,  from  and  after  the  acceptance  by  the  United  States 
of  the  proposition  herein  submitted,  eighty  thousand  dollars."— (Report  of  Commis- 
sioner of  Indian  Affairs  for  1872,  pp.  118,  120,  123.) 

This  agreement  was  ratified  by  act  of  Congress,  approved  February  14,  1873  (17 
Stat.,  p.  456),  with  amendments.  'An  appropriation  was  also  made  of  the  first  install- 
ment of  $80,000,  and  it  was  provided,  "That  no  part  of  this  amount  shall  be  expended 
until  after  the  ratification  by  said  Indians  of  said  agreement,  as  hereby  amended." 

The  agreement,  as  amended  bv  Congress,  was  signed  by  the  Indians  at  the  Sisseton 
agency,  Lake  Traverse  Reservation,  May  2,  1873,  and  by  the  Indians  at  the  Fort  Tot- 
ten  Agency,  Devil's  Lake  Reservation,  May  19,  1873. 

I  therefore  agree  with  your  conclusion  that  the  Indian  title  was  not  extinguished 
until  May  19,  1873. 

The  Indian  title  to  the  tract  in  question  not  having  been  extinguished  until  after 
the  grant  to  said  company  was  made,  the  question  necessarily  arises,  did  said  tract 
pass  to  said  company  by  virtue  of  its  grant  ?  You  held  that  it  did  not,  and  from  your 
decision  the  company  has  appealed  to  this  department. 

The  grant  to  said  company  is  in  the  following  words,  viz  :  "And  le  it  further  enacted, 
That  there  be  and  hereby  is' granted  to  the  '  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  \  their 
successors  and  assigns,  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  in  the  construction  of  said  railroad 
and  telegraph  to  the  Pacific  coast,  and  to  secure  the  safe  and  speedy  transportation  of 
the  mails,  troops,  munitions  of  war,  and  public  stores,  over  the  route  of  said  line  of 
railway,  every  alternate  section  of  public  land,  not  mineral,  designated  by  odd  num- 
bers, to  the  amount  of  twenty  alternate  sections  per  mile,  on  each  side  of  said  rail- 
road line,  as  said  company  may  adopt,  through  the  Territories  of  the  United  States, 
and  ten  alternate  sections"  of  land  per  mile  on  each  side  of  said  railroad  whenever  it 
passes  through  anv  State,  and  wherever  on  the  line  therof  the  United  States  have  full 
title,  not  reserved,'  sold,  granted,  or  otherwise  appropriated,  and  free  from  pre-emption 
or  other  claims  or  rights,  at  the  time  the  line  of  said  road  is  definitely  fixed,  and  a  plat 
thereof  filed  in  the  office  of  the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office  ;  and  when- 
ever, prior  to  said  time,  any  of  said  sections  or  parts  of  sections  shall  have  been  granted, 
sold,  reserved,  occupied  by  homestead  settlers,  or  pre-empted  or  otherwise  disposed  of, 
other  lands  shall  be  selected  by  said  company  in  lieu  thereof,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  in  alternate  sections,  and  designated  by  odd  numbers, 
not  more  than  ten  miles  beyond  the  limits  of  said  alternate  sections."— (13  Stat.,  pp. 
367-368.) 

As  before  stated,  the  line  of  the  road  was  definitely  fixed  opposite  the  tract  in  ques- 
tion May  26,  1873,  as  required  by  the  granting  act. 

The  rule  to  be  observed  in  the  construction  of  grants  of  the  character  of  the  one  now 
under  consideration  is  stated  as  follows  by  the  supreme  court  in  the  case  of  The  Leaven- 
worth, Lawrence  and  Galveston  Railroad  Company  vs.  The  United  States: 

"This  grant,  like  that  of  Iowa,  was  made  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  a  work  of  in- 
ternal improvement,  and  does  not  extend  beyond  the  intent  it  expresses.  It  should 
be  neither  enlarged  by  ingenious  reasoning,  nor  diminished  by  strained  construction. 
The  interpretation  must  be  reasonable,  such  as  will  give  effect  to  the  intention  of 
Congress.  This  is  to  be  ascertained  from  the  terms  employed,  the  situation  of  the 
parties,  and  the  nature  of  the  grant.    If  these  terms  are  plain  and  unambiguous,  there 
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can  be  no  difficulty  in  interpreting  them  :  but  if  they  admit  of  different  meanings — 
one  of  extension  and  the  other  of  limitation — they  must  be  accepted  in  a  sense  favor- 
able to  the  grantor.  And  if  rights  claimed  under  the  government  be  set  up  against  it, 
they  must  be  so  clearly  defined  that  there  can  be  no  question  of  the  purpose  of  Con- 
gress to  confer  them,  in  other  words,  what  is  not  given  expressly  or  by  necessary 
implication,  is  withheld.  (2  Otto,  740,  citing  Dubuque  and  Pacific  Railroad  Company 
vs.  Litchfield,  23  Howard,  66:  Rice  vs.  Railroad  Company,  1  Black,  3c0 ;  Charles  River 
Bridge  vs.  Warren  Bridge,  11  Peters,  120.") 

It  is  also  a  well  settled  rule  to  be  observed  in  the  construction  of  statutes  that  "a 
thing  which  is  within  the  letter  of  a  statute  is  not  within  the  statute,  unless  it  be 
within  the  intention  of  the  makers ;  and  a  thing  which  is  within  the  intention  of  the 
makers  of  a  statute  is  as  much  within  the  statute  as  if  it  were  within  the  letter." 
(9  Bac.  Abr.,  247.) 

Unless  the  intention  of  Congress,  therefore,  to  grant  lands  to  said  company  to  which 
the  Indian  title  attached  at  the  time  of  making  said  grant  be  clearly  manifest,  on 
condition  that  said  title  was  extinguished  at  the  time  of  the  definite  location  of  its 
road,  it  must  be  held  that  the  tract  in  question  did  not  pass  to  said  company ;  on  the 
other  hand,  if  such  intention  is  clearly  expressed  in  the  grant,  then  it  must  be  held 
that  the  title  thereto  did  so  pass. 

For  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  such  intention  is  clearly  expressed,  resort 
must  be  had  to  the  act  itself.  In  connection  with  the  condition  of  the  title  of  the 
lands  through  which  it  was  contemplated  the  line  of  road  would  run  at  the  time  this 
grant  was  made,  it  must  be  remembered  that  a  considerable  portion  of  the  lands  falling 
within  the  limits  Of  the  grant  upon  the  line  of  road  as  projected,  were  claimed  and 
inhabited  by  wild  and  uncivilized  bands  of  Indians,  who  had  held  them  since  the  dis- 
covery of  this  continent  by  force  of  arms  and  the  traditions  of  their  tribes. 

The  title  which  the  Indians  had  in  the  lands,  however,  was  the  right  of  occupancy 
only,  although  as  sacred  to  them  as  that  of  the  United  States  to  the  fee.  This  right 
the  government  was  bound  to  protect  until  the  Indians  should  voluntarily  cede  it  to 
the  United  States,  in  whom  alone  the  right  of  purchase  was  vested.  (Cherokee  >.a- 
tion  vs.  Georgia,  5  Peters,  1;  United  States  vs.  Cook,  19  Wallace.  591:  Johnson  vs. 
Macintosh,  8  Wheaton,  574.)  On  the  other  hand,  a  work  of  national  importance  was 
to  be  undertaken  far  beyond  the  resources  of  private  individuals,  an  enterprise  which 
was  deemed  worthy  of  national  support  on  account  of  the  great  advantages  to  be  de- 
rived therefrom,  and  the  large  tract  of  country  to  be  opened  to  settlement  and  civil- 
ized habitation.  These  facts  seem  to  have  been  recognized  by  Congress,  and  we  there- 
fore find  that  provision  was  made  in  the  act  for  the  extinguishment  of  such  Indian 
title. 

The  last  clause  of  the  second  section  of  said  act  reads  as  follows:  "The  United 
States  shall  extinguish  as  rapidly  as  may  be  consistent  with  public  policy  and  the  wel- 
fare of  said  Indians  the  Indian  titles  to  all  lands  falling  under  the  operation  of  this  act 
and  acquired  in  the  donation  to  the  road  named  in  this  bill." 

This  clause,  I  think,  should  be  read  and  construed  in  connection  with  the  third  sec- 
tion, containing  the  grant  to  said  company,  and  when  so  read  and  construed,  it  clearly 
indicates  the  intention  of  Congress  to  grant  to  said  company  any  and  all  lands  falling 
under  the  operation  of  said  grant  to  which  the  Indian  title  had  been  extinguished  at 
the  time  the  line  of  the  road  was  definitely  fixed.  The  act  must  be  so  construed  as  to 
give  force  and  effect  to  each  and  every  part  thereof,  if  possible ;  and  if  the  tract  in 
question  was  excepted  from  the  grant  by  reason  of  the  Indian  title  thereto  at  the  date 
of  said  act,  and  was  not  to  be  acquired  in  the  donation  to  said  company  (if  the  Indian 
title  thereto  was  extinguished  at  the  time  of  the  definite  location  of  said  road),  then 
from  what  lands  were  the  Indian  titles  to  be  extinguished  for  the  benefit  of  said  road, 
as  indicated  in  this  provision?  Certainly  not  from  those  in  the  permanent  reserva- 
tions, through  which  the  right  of  way  only  was  granted,  for  the  language  is,  "  falling 
under  the  operation  of  this  act  and  acquired  in  the  donation  to  the  road  named  in 
this  bill." 

In  view  of  all  the  circumstances,  I  am  unable  to  conclude  that  this  clause  was  in- 
tended as  mere  surplusage.  The  government  had  the  right  to  contract  for  the  extin- 
guishment of  the  Indian  right  of  occupancy  on  such  terms  and  conditions  and  for  such 
considerations  as  it  might  deem  just  and  proper. 

That  Congress  did  stipulate  for  the  removal  of  the  Indian  title  to  any  and  all  lands 
through  which  this  line  of  road  might  pass,  upon  the  conditions  named,  I  think  cannot 
be  doubted;  neither  do  I  doubt  that  it  was  the  intention  of  Congress,  from  the  lan- 
guage used,  that  the  title  to  the  lands  embraced  within  the  limits  of  the  Indian  reser- 
vations, through  which  it  was  anticipated  the  line  of  said  road  would  run,  should  pass 
to  said  company  in  the  same  manner  as  elsewhere  on  its  route,  provided  the  Indian 
title  thereto  was  extinguished  at  the  time  the  line  of  the  road  was  definitely  fixed  and 
a  map  thereof  filed  in  the  General  Land  Office. 

In  this  view  I  am  confirmed  by  the  language  used  by  the  Supreme  Court|in  the  case 
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above  cited.  In  that  case  the  court,  in  referring-  to  the  language  employed  by  Con- 
gress in  another  act,  said: 

"-If  Congress  had  intended  to  extinguish  the  Osage  title,  for  the  benefit  of  the  appel- 
lant, it  would  have  spoken  directly,  as  it  did  in  the  Pacific  Bailroad  act,  and  not  in  ;in  indi- 
rect way  near  the  end  of  one  of  the  general  appropriation  bills.  The  Congress  that  made 
this  grant  made  one  eight  months  before  to  aid  in  the  eonstrnction  of  a  railroad  from 
the  Missouri  River  to  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  of  other  roads  connected  theivw  it  h,  in  which 
it  af/rced  to  extinguish  as  rapidly  as  possible  the  Indian  title  /or  the  benefit  of  the  companies. 
This  was  necessary,  although  their  roads  ran  through  territory'  occupied  by  wild 
tribes:  but  this  passed  through  a  reservation  secured  by  treaty  and  occupied  by  In- 
dians at  least  partially  civilized.  A  transfer  of  any  part  of  it  would  be  wrong,  and  as 
the  act  does  not  mention  it,  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  Congress,  in  making  the 
grant,  contemplated  the  extinction  of  the  Indian  title  at  all.'' 

The  language  of  the  act  referred  to  is  as  follows:  "The  United  States  shall  extin- 
guish as  rapidly  as  may  be  the  Indian  title  to  all  lands  falling  under  the  operation  of 
this  act  and  required  for  the  said  right  of  way  and  grants  hereinafter  made."  (Last 
clause,  second  section,  act  of  Congress  approved  July  1,  1862,  1*2  Stat.,  p.  489.) 

This  stipulation,  while  it  is  not  in  the  exact  language  of  the  one  contained  in  the 
second  section  of  the  act  under  consideration,  has  the  same  meaning  and  leiral  effect. 

As  1he  Indian  title  to  this  tract  had  been  extinguished  prior  to  the  definite  location 
ot  the  road,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  it  passed  under  the  grant  to  said  company,  unless 
Hogland's  right  thereto  had  so  attached  as  to  except  it  therefrom. 

The  language  of  the  grant  is  clear  and  explicit,  "That  there  be,  and  hereby  is, 
granted  to  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  Company  *  *  *  every  alternate"  sec- 
tion of  public  land  not  mineral"  within  the  limits' named,  '•whenever  on  the  line 
thereof  the  United  States  have  full  title,  not  reserved,  sold,  granted,  or  otherwise 
appropriated,  and  free  from  pre-emption  or  other  claims  or  rights  at  the  time  the  line 
ot  said  road  is  definitely  fixed,"  &c, 

The  withdrawal  took  effect  February  21, 1872,  and  the  Indian  title  was  extinguished 
May  19,  1873.  In  the  case  of  Francis  Pironto  vs.  said  company,  decided  by  my  prede- 
cessor on  September  19,  1874,  and  involving  some  of  these  same  Indian  lauds,  it  was 
held  that  the  withdrawal  took  effect  upon  said  lands  immediately  upon  the  extin- 
guishment of  the  Indian  title. 

The  fee  to  the  tract  in  question,  as  well  as  other  lands  similarly  situated,  being  in 
the  United  States,  Congress  had  the  right  to  grant  it  to  said  company  on  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  it  deemed  necessary  to  impose,  saving  and  reserving  the  Indians  in 
their  right  of  occupancy  so  long  as  that  right  existed.  The  company,  when  it  accepted 
the  grant,  acquired  the  title  which  the  United  States  had  in  the  lands,  subject  to  the 
conditions  named  m  the  grant,  encumbered  with  the  Indian  right  of  occupancy.  This 
right  having  been  extinguished  before  the  definite  location  of  the  road,  the  lands 
immediately  became  subject  to  the  full  operation  of  the  grant,  like  other  public  lands. 
(Clark  vs.  Smith,  13  Peters,  195,  and  cases  cited.)  In  other  words,  the  company  by 
the  grant  acquired  a  title  to  the  lands  in  question,  subject  to  all  the  conditions  named 
therein.  One  of  these  conditions  is,  that  the  lands  must  be  free  and  clear  of  all  ad- 
verse claims  and  rights  at  the  date  of  the  definite  location  of  the  road.  The  Indian 
right  of  occupancy  having  been  extinguished  before  such  definite  location,  it  ceased 
to  be  an  adverse  claim  which  would  defeat  the  grant  to  the  company  of  the  lands 
theretofore  encumbered  by  it. 

Did  the  settlement  and  residence  of  Hogland  on  the  tract  in  question  constitute  such 
an  adverse  claim  thereto  as  will  defeat  the  right  of  the  company  ? 

The  record  shows  that  Hogland  settled  upon  the  tract  claimed  by  him  in  violation 
of  law  and  treaty  stipulations.  It  was  not  until  more  than  two  years  after  his  settle- 
ment that  any  of  the  lands  released  by  the  treaty  or  agreement  of  May  19,  1873,  became 
subject  to  sale  or  disposal  by  the  United  States.  ' Between  the  date  of  Hogland's  alleged 
settlement  and  the  time  when  the  government  had  the  right  to  sell  and  dispose  of  any 
of  said  lands,  viz,  February  21,  1872,  the  withdrawal  of  said  lands  for  the  road,  em- 
bracing the  tract  on  which  Hogland  settled,  was  made,  including  all  the  odd  sections- 
of  land  within  the  limits  prescribed  by  the  granting  act. 

This  withdr  awal  was  made  by  virtue  of  the  sixth  section  of  said  act,  which  reads  as 
follows : 

"Sec.  6.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  President  of  the  United  States  shall 
cause  the  lands  to  be  surveyed  for  forty  miles  in  width  on  both  sides  of  the  entire  line 
of  said  road  after  the  general  route  shall  be  fixed,  and  as  fast  as  may  be  required  by 
the  construction  of  said  raidroad;  and  the  odd  sections  of  land  heieby  granted  shail 
not  be  liable  to  sale  or  entry  or  pre-emption  before  or  after  they  are  surveyed,  except 
by  said  company,  as  provided  in  this  act ;  but  the  provisions  of 'the  act  of  September,, 
eighteen  hundred  and  forty-one,  granting  pre-emption  rights,  and  the  acts  amendatoi  v~ 
thereof,  and  of  the  act  entitled  'An  act  to  secure  homesteads  to  actual  settlers  on  the 
public  domain,'  approved  May  20,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-two,  shall  be,  and  the 
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same  are  hereby,  extended  to  all  other  lands  on  the  line  of  said  road,  when  surveyed, 
excepting  those  hereby  granted  to  said  company.  And  the  reserved  alternate  sections 
shall  not  be  sold  by  the  government  at  a  price  less  than  two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  per 
acre  when  offered  for  sale." 

The  company  having  the  right  to  acquire  the  full  title  to  said  lands  upon  perform- 
ing all  the  conditions  required  in  the  granting  act  in  the  event  that  the  Indian  title 
should  be  extinguished  before  the  definite  location  of  its  road,  the  withdrawal  must 
be  held  to  have  operated  upon  said  lands  for  the  protection  of  that  right  the  same  as 
upon  other  lands. 

Hogland,  therefore,  by  a  settlement  made  in  violation  of  law,  acquired  no  right  in 
the  land  before  the  extinguishment  of  the  Indian  right  of  occupancy,  and  the  with- 
drawal prevented  the  acquiring  of  such  right  after  its  extinguishment.  His  claim 
must  therefore  be  rejected. 

Your  decision,  for  the  reasons  stated,  is  reversed;  and  the  papers  transmitted  with 
your  letter  of  April,  1877,  are  herewith  returned. 
Very  respectfully, 

C.  SCHURZ,  Secretary. 

Decision  in  case  of  Kelson  Dudymott,  touching  the  disposal  of  lands  coming  within  the  last  clause  of 
the  third  section  of  the  act  of  Congress  approved  July  1,  1862. 

Department  of  the  Interior, 

Washington,  July  23,  1878. 

Sir  :  I  have  considered  the  appeal  of  Nelson  Dudymott,  by  his  attorney,  M.  Mullins, 
esq.,  from  your  decision  of  October  12,  1877,  approving  the  action  of  the  local  officers 
in  rejecting  the  application  of  said  Dudymott  to  file  a  declaratory  statement  upon  the 
N.  i  N.  E.  i  lot  No.  7,  and  S.  W.  i  of  N.  E  i  of  section  7,  township  11  S.,  range  5  E.r 
Salina  land  district,  Kansas,  for  the  reason  that  the  land  applied  for  is  within  the 
limits  of  the  grant  to  the  Kansas  Pacific  Railroad  Company. 

Mr.  Dudymott  claims  the  right  to  pre-empt  said  tract  of  land  under  the  provisions 
of  an  act  of  Congress  approved  September  4,  1841,  and  the  last  clause  of  the  third  sec- 
tion of  an  act  of  Congress  aj>proved  July  1,  1862. 

The  reasons  assigned  in  your  decision  for  approving  the  action  of  the  local  officers 
are  stated  as  follows : 

"On  February  21,  1873,  this  office,  in  a  letter  to  the  register  and  receiver  at  Chey- 
enne, Wyoming  Territory,  in  the  matter  of  an  application  by  Henry  Garbanatti  to 
enter  certain  lands  under  the  proviso  in  question,  said :  'In  my  letter  to  you  of  the  21st 
of  June  last,  *  *  *  I  stated  that  the  third  section  of  the  act  of  July  1,  1862  (12 
Stat.,  p.  492),  provides  that  the  lands  inuring  to  said  company  within  the  granted  limits 
which  shall  remain  undisposed  of  by  said  company  at  the  expiration  of  three  years 
from  the  final  completion  of  the  road  shall  be  sold  by  said  company  to  settlers  by  pre- 
emption at  $1.25  per  acre.  I  will  now  state,  in  addition,  that  the  law  does  not  provide 
for  the  enforcement  of  said  proviso  by  this  office,  and  should  this  office  attempt  to  dis- 
pose of  the  lands  in  question,  all  moneys  so  received,  in  accordance  with  existing  laws, 
will  have  to  be  turned  into  the  United  States  Treasury,  and  it  would  require  a  special 
act  of  Congress  to  withdraw  the  same  and  pay  it  to  the  railroad  company.  Nor  are 
the  usual  fees  allowed  to  the  district  land  officers  in  acting  on  pre-emption  cases  pro- 
vided for  in  the  act.  In  my  opinion,  therefore,  said  proviso  is  a  condition  running 
with  the  grant,  and  entirely  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  this  office.  I  accordingly  ap- 
prove your  action  in  rejecting  Mr.  Garbanatti' s  application. 7,1 

You  further  state  that— 

u  An  appeal  having  been  taken  from  the  above  decision,  the  Acting  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  Mr.  Cowen,  on  September  15,  1873,  affirmed  the  rejection  of  the  application 
for  other  reasons  appearing  in  the  case,  but  declined  to  pass  upon  the  question  raised 
under  the  provisions  of  the  third  section  'until  it  is  presented  in  a  case  where  its  de- 
cision becomes  necessary.'  *  *  *  For  the  reasons  stated  in  the  decision  of 
my  predecessor,  herein  quoted,  and  in  the  absence  of  any  decision  by  the  courts  or  the 
department  to  the  contrary,  I  decide  that  the  matter  of  the  disposition  of  lands  in  the 
condition  of  the  tracts  involved  in  the  application  in  hand  is  not  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion or  control  of  this  office." 

From  this  decision,  Mr.  Dudymott,  by  bis  attorney,  filed  an  apeal,  alleging,  among 
others,  the  following  exceptions,  viz : 

"  First.  Because  section  3  of  the  act  of  Congress  of  July  1,  1862,  which  gave  alter- 
nate sections  of  land  on  each  side  of  the  road  to  the  Kansas  Pacific  Railroad  Company 
formerly  the  Leavenworth,  Pawnee  and  Western  Railroad  Company,  contained  a  pro- 
vision that  any  of  these  lands  not  sold  by  said  company  within  three  years  after  the 
final  completion  of  the  road  should  be  sold  to  actual  settlers,  under  the  pre-emption 
laws,  at  $1.25  per  acre,  the  money  to  be  paid  to  the  company. 

"  Second.  Because  said  railroad  was  accepted  by  the  Government  as  complete  in 
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the  latter  part  of  the  year  1872,  or  nearly  five  years  ago  ;  and,  therefore,  the  land  above 
described  being  a  part  of  said  grant,  and  still  unsold  by  said  company,  is  now  and 
should  have  been,  for  nearly  two  years  past,  open  to  pre-emption  settlement." 

The  third  section  of  the  act  making  the  grant  to  aid  in  the  construction  of  the  road 
of  which  the  Kansas  Pacific  Railroad  Company  is  the  successor  reads  as  follows : 

"Sec.  3.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  there  be,  and  is  hereby,  granted  to  the  said 
company,  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  in  the  construction  of  said  railroad  and  telegraph 
line,  and.  to  secure  the  safe  and  speedy  transportation  of  the  mails,  troops,  and  muni- 
tions of  war  and  public  stores  thereon,  every  alternate  section  of  public  lands  desig- 
nated by  odd  numbers,  to  the  amount  of  five  alternate  sections  per  mile  on  each  side 
of  said  railroad,  on  the  line  thereof,  and  within  the  limits  of  ten  miles  on  each  side  of 
said  road,  not  sold,  reserved,  or  otherwise  disposed  of  by  the  United  States,  and  to 
which  a  pre-emption  or  homestead  claim  may  not  have  attached  at  the  time  the  line 
of  said  road  is  definitely  fixed :  Provided,  That  all  mineral  lands  shall  be  excepted  from 
the  operations  of  this  act ;  but  where  the  same  shall  contain  timber,  the  timber  thereon 
is  hereby  granted  to  said  company.  And  all  such  lands  so  granted  by  this  section, 
which  shall  not  be  sold  or  disposed  of  by  said  company  within  three  years  after  the 
entire  road  shall  have  been  completed,  shall  be  subject  to  settlement  and  pre-emption 
like  other  lands,  at  a  price  not  exceeding  one  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents  per  acre,  to 
be  paid  to  said  company."    (12  Stat.,  p.  489.) 

By  an  act  of  Congress  approved  July  2,  1864,  said  grant  was  increased  to  ten  sections 
per  mile  on  each  side  of  said  road,  and  the  limits  within  which  the  same  were  to  be 
selected  to  twenty  miles  on  each  side  thereof.    (13  Stat.,  p.  356,  section  4.) 

The  road  was  completed  within  the  time  limited  in  the  grant,  and  the  last  section 
thereof  accepted  by  the  President  October  19,  1872. 

The  proofs  submitted  do  not  show  conclusively  that  Mr.  Dudymott  is  a  qualified 
pre-emptor,  nor  does  it  satisfactorily  appear  that  the  tracts  described  in  his  declara- 
tory statement  have  not  been  sold  by  said  company.  He  alleges  that  he  is  a  qualified 
pre-emptor,  and  has  presented  affidavits  showing  that  said  tracts  had  not  been  sold 
by  said  company  at  the  date  he  filed  his  application  therefor  as  a  pre-emptor.  Con- 
sidering him  to  be  qualified  as  a  pre-emptor,  and  the  lands  at  that  time  to  have  been 
unsold  by  said  company,  the  question  is  presented  whether,  under  the  last  clause  of 
said  third  section,  his  application  should  have  been  received,  and,  if  full  compliance 
with  the  pre-emption  law,  including  payment  for  the  tracts,  wrere  shown,  a  patent 
therefor  should  issue  to  him  by  the  United  States. 

Nearly  all  of  the  grants  made  by  the  United  States  to  aid  in  the  construction  of 
railroads  and  for  other  works  of  internal  improvement  ha  ve  had  annexed  to  them  con- 
ditions, some  of  which  are  conditions  precedent,  and  others  conditions  subsequent  ; 
such  conditions  are  found  in  this  grant.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  Congress  had  the 
right  to  make  a  grant  to  said  company  absolute  and  unconditional,  but,  in  order  to 
secure  the  objects  for  which  this  grant  was  made,  conditions  were  annexed. 

The  company  had  the  right  to  accept  or  reject  the  grant  with  the  conditions 
therein  made,  but  having  accepted  it,  it  is  now  estopped  to  deny  their  force  and 
effect. 

One  of  these  conditions,  and  the  one  under  which  the  applicant  now  claims  the  right 
to  enter  a  portion  of  the  land  granted  to  said  company,  is  that  "all  such  lauds  so 
granted  by  this  section,  which  shall  not  be  sold  or  disposed  of  by  said  company 
within  three  years  after  the  entire  road  shall  have  been  completed,  shall  be  subject  to 
settlement  and  pre-emption  like  other  lands,  at  a  price  not  exceeding  one  dollar  and 
twenty-five  cents  per  acre,  to  be  paid  to  said  company." 

The" object  of  including  this  condition  in  the  grant  is  apparent.  Referring  to  the 
objects  to-be  attained  by  this  provision,  the  Supreme  Court,  in  the  case  of  the  Rail- 
way Company  vs.  Prescott  (16  Wallace,  p.  609),  said: 

"  It  is  wisely  provided  that  these  lands  shall  not  be  used  by  the  company  as  a  mo- 
nopoly of  indefinite  duration.  The  policy  of  the  government  has  been  for  years  to  en- 
courage settlement  on  the  public  lands  by  the  pioneers  of  emigration,  and  to  this  end 
it  has  passed  many  laws  for  their  benefit.  This  policy  not  only  favors  the  actual  set- 
tler, but  it  is  to  the  interest  of  those  who  by  purchase  own  adjacent  lands,  that  all  of 
it  shall  be  open  to  settlement  and  cultivation.  Looking  to  this  policy,  and  to  the  very 
large  quantity  of  lands  granted  by  this  statute  to  a  single  corporation,  Congress  de- 
clared that  if  the  company  did  not  sell  those  lands  within  a  time  limited  by  the  act, 
they  should  then,  without  further  action  of  the  company,  or  of  Congress,  be  open  to 
the  actual  settlers  under  the  same  laws  which  govern  the  right  of  pre-emption  on  gov- 
ernment lands,  and  at  the  same  price.  Any  one  who  has  ever  lived  in  a  community 
where  large  bodies  of  lands  are  withheld  from  use  or  occupation,  or  from  sale  except  at 
exorbitant  prices,  will  recognize  the  value  of  this  provision.  It  is  made  for  the  public 
good  as  well  as  for  that  of  the  actual  settler.  To  permit  these  lands  to  pass  under  a 
title  derived  from  the  State  for  taxes  would  certainly  defeat  this  intent  of  Congress. 
It  makes  no  difference  in  the  force  of  the  principle,  that  the  money  paid  by  the  settler 
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goes  to  the  company.  The  lands  which  the  act  of  Congress  declares  shall  be  open  to 
pre-emption  and  sale  are  withdrawn  from  pre-emption  and  sale  by  a  tax-title  and  pos- 
session under  it,  and  it  is  no  answer  to  say  that  the  company  which  might  have  paid 
the  taxes  gets  the  price  paid  by  the  settler." 

In  a  subsequent  decision  (Railway  Company  vs.  McShane,  22  Wallace,  p.  461),  the 
Supreme  Court,  Avhile  holding  that  the  grounds  above  set  forth  were  untenable  and 
not  sufficient  reasons  on  which  to  deny  the  right  of  the  State  to  tax  the  land,  if  the 
company  had,  in  other  respects,  fully  complied  with  the  law  (and  in  that  respect  over- 
ruling its  decision  in  the  case  above  cited),  said: 

"The  road  was  completed  and  accepted  by  the  President  in  May,  1869,  and  those 
lands  have  been  subject  to  such  pre-emption  since  three  years  from  that  date,  if  this 
right  can  be  exercised  by  the  settler  without  further  legislation  by  Congress  or  action 
bv  the  Interior  Department. 

v"  We  do  not  now  propose  to  decide  whether  any  such  legislation  or  action  is  neces- 
sary, or  whether  any  one,  having  the  proper  qualification,  has  the  right  to  settle  on 
these  lands,  and  tendering  to  the  company  the  dollar  and  a  quarter  per  acre,  enforce 
his  demand  for  a  title.  It  is  not  known  that  any  such  attempt  has  been  made  or  ever 
will  be,  or  that  Congress  or  the  department  has  taken  or  intends  to  take  any  steps  to 
invite  or  aid  the  exercise  of  this  right.  It  would  seem  that,  if  it  exists,  it  would 
not  be  defeated  bv  the  issue  of  the  patent  to  the  company,  and  it  may,  therefore,  remain 
the  undefined  and  uncertain  right,  vested  in  no  particular  person  or  persons,  which  it 
now  is,  for  an  indefinite  period  of  time." 

While  it  is  true  that  neither  of  said  decisions  clearly  and  distinctly  defines  the  right 
of  the  government  in  the  disposal  of  said  lands,  still  they  clearly  indicate  the  opin- 
ion of  the  court  that  such  a  right  exists,  and  whether  it  be  considered  that  the  estate 
granted  is  a  conditional  estate,  or  an  estate  with  a  conditional  limitation,  in  either 
case  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  it  must  be  held  that  the  condition  runs  witb  the  grant, 
and  is  in  effect  a  reservation  of  a  power  of  sale  in  the  government  of  the  lands  granted 
to  the  companv  which  remained  unsold  by  it  at  the  expiration  of  three  years  after  the 
entire  road  was  completed  under  the  provisions  of  the  pre-emption  law.  It  is  mani- 
fest, I  think,  that  Congress  did  not  intend  to  grant  to  said  company  so  large  a  quan- 
titv  of  land  to  be  held  and  sold  by  it  at  speculative  prices ;  but,  desiring  to  give  it 
aid  and  assistance  in  its  undertaking,  at  the  same  time  provided  that  the  actual  set- 
tler who  was  willing  to  pay  the  price  stipulated  should  have  the  right  to  settle  and 
make  a  home  upon  anv  of  the  lands  so  granted ;  and  in  order  to  secure  this  right  to 
the  settler,  and  at  the  same  time  secure  to  the  company  an  adequate  consideration  for 
the  lands,  reserved  the  right  of  sale  thereof  after  the  road  had  been  completed  for  three 
years. 

This  view  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  object  to  be  attained  in  making  the  grant. 
That  object  was  to  aid  a  corporation  in  the  construction  of  a  work  of  national  impor- 
tance, which  contemplated  an  expenditure  of  money  beyond  the  resources  of  private 
individuals,  and  whether  that  aid  should  be  given  in  lands  which  might  be  sold  by 
the  companv  to  reimburse  it  for  expenditures  made  or  to  be  made,  or  whether  the 
government  should  sell  the  lands  at  a  stipulated  price  and  pay  the  proceeds  arising 
therefrom  to  said  company,  was  considered  immaterial  both  by  the  government  and 
the  company  that  accepted  the  grant  with  the  condition. 

The  fact  that  said  company  so  understood  this  grant  is  made  evident  by  a  circular 
issued  by  its  land  commissioner,  dated  May  12,  1873,  inviting  purchases  of  its  lands,  in 
which  he  says : 

11  The  road  was  accepted  by  the  government  as  complete  about  six  months  ago.  In 
three  years  from  that  time  the  unsold  lands  will  be  subject,  we  suppose,  to  the  pre- 
emption laws,  but  we  hope  and  expect  to  have  all  our  lands  sold  before  that  time 
arrives.  All  railroad  lands  sold  by  this  company  are  sold  clear  of  taxes,  with  assur- 
ance of  perfect  title  when  paid  for." 

More  than  three  years  having  elapsed  since  the  completion  of  said  road  and  its  ac- 
ceptance by  the  President,  at  the  time  Mr.  Dudymott  filed  his  declaratory  statement 
for  the  tracts  in  question,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  his  application  should  have  been 
received  by  the  local  officers,  subject,  however,  to  the  condition  that  it  be  made  to 
appear,  before  final  certificate  issue  to  him,  that  at  the  time  his  declaratory  statement 
was  filed  for  said  tracts  said  company  had  not  sold  or  disposed  of  the  same. 

In  your  decision  it  is  held  "  that  the  matter  of  the  disposition  of  lands  in  the  condi- 
dition  of  the  tracts  involved  in  the  application  in  hand  is  not  within  the  jurisdiction 
or  control  of  this  office."  If  the  views  I  have  expressed  in  relation  to  the  sale  and 
disposal  of  said  lands  are  correct,  and  I  see  no  reason  to  doubt  their  correctness,  the 
sale  and  disposal  of  lands  in  the  condition  of  those  applied  for,  if  unsold  at  that  time 
by  said  company,  is  clearly  within  the  juiisdiction  of  your  office,  "  like  other  lands." 

By  the  terms  of  the  grant  by  which  said  lands,  or  the  proceeds  which  shall  arise 
from  the  sale  thereof,  inured  to  said  company,  it  is  provided  that  lands  remaining  un- 
sold at  the  expiration  of  three  years  from  the  time  when  the  entire  road  was  completed, 
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ghalLbe  siafbjBct  to  settlement  and  pre-emption  like  other  lands,  at  a  price  not  exceed- 
ing |1  25  per  acre;  m  other  words,  that  said  lands  shall  revert  to  the  public  domain 
tor  sale  and  disposal  for  said  company  under  the  pre-emption  laws  of  the  United  States 
And  whether  it  he  considered  that  said  lands  are  public  lands  in  a  general  or  speciai 
sense  cannot,  in  my  opinion,  affect  the  jurisdiction  of  your  office  in  making  sale  and 
disposal  ot  the  same.  ° 

At  the  time  this  grant  was  made  the  provisions  of  the  pre-emption  law  were  well 
understood,  and  m  so  far  as  said  act  provided  that  the  lands  granted  shall  be  subiect 
to  settlement  and  pre-emption  like  other  lands,  it  must  be  considered  that  Congress 
intended  that  the  same  rules  and  regulations  should  be  adopted  in  relation  to  the  dis- 
posal and  sale  of  said  lands  as  are  adopted  by  your  office  in  the  sale  of  public  lands 
under  the  pre-emption  law.  While  it  may  be  true  that  further  legislation  in  relation 
to  the  sale  of  said  lands  might  have  been  advisable,  still  I  do  not  think  it  to  have  been 
absolutely  necessary,  except  to  provide  for  the  manner  in  which  the  proceeds  which 
shall  arise  from  the  sale  of  said  lands  shall  be  paid  to  said  company. 

Counsel  tor  the  company  suggests  that  these  lauds  are  covered  by  a  mortgage,  exe- 
cuted by  said  company  to  secure  moneys  borrowed  in  the  construction  of  its  road.  ~  If 
™alT5  }  a™  nuable  *°  P^ceive  that  said  mortgage  is  any  obstacle  to  the  dis- 
posal ot  said  lands  m  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  grantino-  aot 

I  he  company  mortgaged  such  interest  in  the  lands  as  it  possessed,  and  the  mortgagees 
must  be  considered  to  have  taken  the  mortgage  with  full  knowledge  of  the  right  of 
the  company  to  make  the  same.  Aside  from  these  considerations,  however,  the  pro- 
vision m  the  mortgage  which  authorizes  the  company  to  sell  and  dispose  of  the  lands 
SQ  •eCivanAiQa  6  c,onveyance  thereof  to  purchasers,  which  conveyance  shall  release 
the  right  of  the  mortgagees  to  the  particular  tract,  will  in  the  same  manner  protect 
the  pre-emptor  who  purchases  of  the  government,  which  has  authority  to  sell  the  lands 
anrpi?ay      Proceecls  arising  from  such  sales  to  the  company. 

The  local  officers  of  each  of  the  land  districts  in  which  lands  inuring  to  said  com- 
pany by  virtue  of  said  grant  are  situated,  should  be  instructed  to  receive  filings  con- 
ditionally for  said  lands  in  tracts  not  exceeding  one  quarter  section,  by  qualified  pre- 
emptors,  and  on  receipt  of  such  declaratory  statements  to  call  upon  the  company  for  a 
statement  showing  whether  the  lands  applied  for  have  been  sold  by  it :  and  if  not  sold 
then  the  declaratory  statements  should  be  aUowed  subject  to  the  applicant's  showing 
full  compliance  with  the  pre-emption  law.  6 

il^?^0^^^6^160^  or  refuses  to  Ornish  such  statement  to  the  local  officers 
within  thirty  (30)  days  after  service  of  said  notice,  in  that  case  they  should  be  in- 
structed to  order  a  hearing,  if  so  requested  by  the  applicant,  to  determine  whether 
such  tract  or  tracts  are  subject  to  such  filing,  giving  notice  of  the  time  and  place 
when  and  where  such  hearing  will  be  held,  in  some  newspaper  published  and  circu- 
lated m  the  county  where  the  lands  are  situated,  notifying  said  company,  and  any  and 
all  persons  if  such  there  be,  claiming  title  to  said  tracts  under  it,  to  appear  at  the 
time  and  place  mentioned  to  show  cause  why  said  declaratory  statements  should  not 
oe  received. 

At  such  hearing  the  applicant  should  be  required  to  show  that  he  is  an  actual  set- 
tler on  the  land  applied  for,  a  qualified  pre-emptor,  and  that  the  records  of  the  county 
where  deeds  and  conveyances  are  recorded  do  not  show  that  said  tracts  had  been  sold 
at  the  date  of  the  filing  of  his  declaratory  statement,  and  the  company  or  its  grantee 
to  show  whether  said  tracts  applied  for  have  been  sold  by  it. 

If  the  company  or  its  grantee  fail  or  refuse  to  appear  and  offer  any  testimony,  the 
filing  should  be  allowed  under  the  rule  that  "  where  the  subject-matter  of  a  negative 
averment  lies  peculiarly  within  the  knowledge  of  the  other  party,  the  averment  is 
taken  as  true,  unless  disproved  by  that  party.f  (1  Greenleaf  on  Evidence,  paragraph 

In  making  returns  of  the  moneys  arising  from  the  sale  of  said  lands,  the  local  officers 
should  be  instructed  to  keep  a  separate  account  of  the  lands  sold  and  the  moneys  re- 
ite^edit      01  0n  aCC0Unt  °f  8aid  comPany>  in  or<ier  that  the  same  may  be  passed  to 

In  this  case  inasmuch  as  it  does  not  satisfactorily  appear  whether  the  lands  ap- 
plied for  had  been  sold  by  the  company  at  the  time  Mr.  Dudymott  filed  his  declara- 
tory statement,  you  will  instruct  the  local  officers  to  call  upon  said  company  for  a 
statement  sho  wing  whether  said  lands  had  been  sold  by  it  at  that  time,  and  if  it  refuse 
or  neglect  to  furnish  such  statement  within  thirty  (30)  days  after  the  service  of  said 
notice,  that  they  order  a  hearing  to  determine  that  fact,  under  the  rule  above  set 

For  the  reason  stated  your  decision  is  reversed,  and  the  papers  transmitted  with 
your  letter  of  January  22,  1878,  are  herewith  returned. 
Very  respectfully, 

C.  SCHURZ, 

Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office.  Secretary. 
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Application  for  a  review  of  the  foregoing  decision  having  been  made 
to  the  honorable  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the  whole  subject  was  still 
further  examined  by  him,  and  the  previous  opinion  was  affirmed  by  his 
decision  of  3d  September,  1878,  hereto  appended,  and  the  instructions 
were  ordered  to  issue  accordingly. 

Department  of  the  Interior, 

Washington,  September  3,  1878. 

Sir  :  I  have  considered  the  application  of  the  Kansas  Pacific  Railroad  Company  for 
a  suspension  and  reconsideration  of  my  decision  of  July  23,  1878,  in  the  matter  of 
the  application  of  Nelson  Dudymott  to  file  a  declaratory  statement  on  the  N.  ^  N.E.  | 
lot  No.  7,  and  the  S.W.  i  of  N.E.  %  of  section  7,  township  11  S.,  range  5  E.,  in  the 
State  of  Kansas,  which  tracts  fall  within  the  granted  limits  of  said  company,  made  by 
the  act  of  July  1,  1862,  as  amended  by  the  act  of  July  2,  1864.  (12  Stat.,  p.  489,  sec. 
13;  and  13  Stat.,  p.  356,  sec.  4.) 

Owing  to  the  importance  of  the  questions  involved  in  this  case,  I  have  considered  a 
like  application  made  by  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  filed  by  its  attorneys, 
as  said  company  will  be  affected  in  like  manner  as  the  Kansas  Pacific  Railroad  Com- 
pany, although  not  a  party  to  the  record  in  this  case. 

In  my  decision  of  July  23,  1878,  it  was  held — 

First.  That  the  grant  to  said  company  was  made,  subject  to  all  the  conditions  named 
in  the  granting  act,  one  of  which  is,  that  all  the  lands  so  granted  "  which  shall  not  be 
sold  or  disposed  of  by  said  company  within  three  years  after  the  entire  road  shall  have 
been  completed  shali  be  subject  to  settlement  and  pre-emption  like  other  lands,  at  a 
price  not  exceeding  one  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents  per  acre,  to  be  paid  to  said  com- 
pany." 

Second.  That  more  than  three  years  having  elapsed  since  the  entire  road  was  com- 
pleted, all  of  the  lands  inuring  to  said  company,  by  virtue  of  its  grant,  not  sold,  are 
subject  to  settlement  and  pre-emption,  like  other  public  lands,  at  one  dollar  and 
twenty-five  cents  per  acre. 

The  applications  for  a  suspension  and  reconsideration  of  said  decision  are  based  upon 
the  following  grounds : 

First.  That  the  grant  to  said  companies  was  a  grant  in  presenti  and  vested  in  them, 
and  them  only,  the  right  to  sell  all  of  the  lands  granted. 

Second.  That  the  execution  and  delivery  of  a  mortgage  by  the  companies  is  a  dispo- 
sition of  such  lands  within  the  meaning  of  the  words  "or  disposed  of,"  occurring  in 
the  last  clause  of  the  third  section  of  the  granting  act. 

Third.  That  if  an  actual  sale  of  the  lands,  and  an  actual  sale  only,  was  authorized, 
the  companies,  by  the  execution  and  delivery  of  certain  mortgages  to  the  persons 
therein  named,  have  "sold  and  disposed  of"  and  conveyed  the  title  to  all  the  lands 
inuring  to  them  by  virtue  of  the  granting  acts.  In  my  decision  of  July  23,  1878,  it 
was  held  that  the  conditions  contained  in  the  last  clause  of  the  third  section  of  the 
granting  act  "  is  in  effect  a  reservation  of  a  power  of  sale  in  the  government  of  the 
lands  granted  to  the  company  which  remain  unsold  by  it  at  the  expiration  of  three 
years  after  the  entire  road  was  completed,  under  the  provisions  of  the  pre-emption 
law."  This  conclusion  was  reached  after  mature  deliberation,  and  I  see  no  good  rea- 
son to  doubt  its  correctness. 

Even  if  it  be  true  that  the  grant  to  the  companies  was  a  grant  in  presenti,  it  was 
nevertheless  subject  to  the  conditions  therein  mentioned,  and  vested  in  the  companies 
for  a  time  only,  the  exclusive  right  to  sell  their  lands  at  such  rates  and  for  such  prices 
as  they  might  be  able  to  obtain  therefor.  The  time,  however,  in  which  the  companies 
might  exercise  this  right  was  limited  in  the  act,  and  the  companies  by  the  perform- 
ance of  the  conditions  precedent,  therein  named,  have  terminated  that  right  and  ren- 
dered the  lands  unsold  subject  to  sale  by  the  government. 

The  fact  that  the  Kansas  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  at  least,  understood  that  its 
right  to  sell  and  dispose  of  the  lands  inuring  to  it  under  its  grant  would  cease  at  a 
certain  time,  was  clearly  shown  in  my  decision  in  this  case.  It  is  not  now  denied  by 
•said  company  that  such  construction  was  given  to  the  act  by  its  officers  when  the  cir- 
cular of  its  land  commissioner,  dated  May  12,  1873,  was  issued.  If  that  construction 
was  correct  then,  it  is  correct  now,  and  I  am  unable  to  perceive  any  reason  why  the  law 
should  not  be  administered  in  accordance  with  its  plain  terms,  and  the  clear  understand- 
ing by  both  parties  in  interest  to  the  contract  and  stipulations  therein  contained. 

In  support  of  the  second  proposition  counsel  have  cited  authorities  showing  the  con- 
struction placed  by  the  Supreme  Court  and  the  honorable  Attorney  General  on  the 
words  "dispose  of,"  as  they  occur  in  the  third  section  of  article  four  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  which  reads  as  follows:  "Congress  shall  have  power  to 
dispose  of  and  make  all  needful  rules  and  regulations  respecting  the  territory  and 
other  x>roperty  of  the  United  States. " 

In  the  authorities  cited  it  is  held  that  the  words  "  dispose  of"  authorize  not  only 
the  sale  of  lands  and  other  property  by  the  government,  but  also  the  leasing  of  the 
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same.  It  is  urged  by  counsel,  therefore,  that  inasmuch  as  the  Supreme  Court  has  given 
a  larger  and  more  comprehensive  meaning  to  the  word  dispose  than  to  the  word  selL 
that  the  words  "  or  disposed  of,"  in  the  clause  under  consideration,  should  be  construed 
to  include  not  only  a  sale,  but  any  other  disposition  which  the  companies  may  have 
made  of  the  lands  granted  to  them. 

The  word  dispose  undoubtedly  is  more  comprehensive  in  its  meaning  than  the  word 
sell,  and  may  be  properly  used  not  only  to  convey  the  idea  of  a  sale  of  lands,  but  also 
some  other  or  different  disposition  of  the  same.  It  may  be  used,  and,  in  fact,  often  is 
used  in  the  same  sense  and  to  convey  the  same  idea  as  the  word  sell.  The  question 
now  under  consideration,  however,  is  not  the  meaning  which  may  be  given  to  the  words 
"  or  disposed  of,"  but  the  meaning  which  Congress  intended  should  be  given  to  those 
words  as  they  occur  in  said  clause. 

"It  is  an  established  rule  in  the  exposition  of  statutes,  that  the  intention  of  the 
law-giver  is  to  be  deduced  from  a  view  of  the  whole  and  every  part  of  a  statute  taken 
and  compared  together.  When  the  words  of  the  statute  are  not  explicit,  the  intention 
is  to  be  collected  from  the  context — from  the  occasion  and  necessity  of  the  law,  from 
the  mischief  felt — and  the  object  and  remedy  in  view  ;  and  the  intention  is  to  be  taken 
or  presumed,  according  to  what  is  consonant  to  reason  and  good  discretion."  (Potter's 
Dwarris,  p.  194,  note  13.) 

"The  framers  of  laws  do  not  weigh  only  the  force  of  single  words,  as  philologists 
and  critics,  but  of  whole  clauses  and  designated  objects,  as  statesmen  and  practical 
reasoners.  In  common  language  the  same  word  has  often  various  meanings.  The 
peculiar  sense  in  which  a  word  is  used  in  any  section  is  to  be  determined  by  the  con- 
text."   (Ibid.,  pp.  195, 196.) 

In  relation  to  the  proper  construction  to  be  given  to  words,  the  Supreme  Court  in 
the  case  of  Maillard  vs.  Lawrence  (16  Howard,  261)  laid  down  the  following  rule :  "The- 
popular  or  received  import  of  words  furnishes  the  general  rule  for  the  interpretation 
of  public  laws  as  well  as  of  private  and  social  transactions,  and  wherever  the  legisla- 
ture adopts  such  language  in  order  to  define  and  pronmlge  their  actions,  or  their  will,, 
the  just  conclusion  from  such  a  course  must  be  that  they  not  only  themselves  compre- 
hended the  meaning  of  the  language  they  have  selected,  but  have  chosen  it  with  refer- 
ence to  the  known  apprehension  of  those  to  whom  the  legislative  language  is  addressed, 
and  for  whom  it  is  designed  to  constitute  a  rule  of  conduct,  viz,  the  community  at 
large." 

By  the  third  section  of  the  granting  act,  the  section  which  contains  the  clause  now 
under  consideration,  a  grant  of  many  millions  of  acres  of  land  was  made  to  said  com- 
panies for  the  purpose  of  aiding  in  the  construction  of  the  roads  therein  mentioned. 

By  the  fifth  section  of  said  act  it  is  provided  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
shall,  upon  the  proof  therein  mentioned  being  presented  to  him,  issue  to  said  compa- 
nies the  bonds  of  the  United  States  to  the  amount  of  $16,000  for  each  mile  of  said 
road  as  constructed,  in  sections  of  forty  miles  each,  and  that  the  issuance  and 
delivery  of  said  bonds  to  the  companies  ' '  shall  ipso  facto  constitute  a  first  mortgage- 
on  the  whole  line  of  the  railroad  and  telegraph  line,  together  with  the  rolling  stockr 
fixtures,  and  property  of  every  kind  and  description." 

If  it  be  true,  therefore,  that  Congress  intended  that  the  execution  and  delivery  of  a 
mortgage  by  either  of  said  companies  should  be  a  disposal  of  the  lands  granted  within 
the  meaning  of  the  words  "  or  disposed  of,"  the  same  act  which  provided  that  unless 
said  lands  were  "sold  or  disposed  of  by  said  company  within  three  years  after  the 
entire  road  shall  have  been  completed,  shall  be  subject  to  settlement  and  pre-emption 
like  other  lands,"  provided  in  terms  that  no  sales  should  be  made  by  settlement  and 
pre-emption  of  the  lands  granted  to  the  company  which  accepted  the  bonds  provided 
for  in  the  fifth  section  of  the  act. 

The  act  must  be  so  construed,  if  possible,  as  to  give  each  and  every  part  of  it  force 
and  effect. 

What  force  and  effect,  however,  can  be  given  to  this  clause  if  the  execution  and 
delivery  of  a  mortgage  be  held  to  be  the  sale  or  disposal  intended  by  Congress  I 

If  by  the  execution  and  delivery  of  such  mortgages  all  of  said  lands  were  "sold  or 
disposed  of,"  how  could  they  thereafter  be  sold  under  the  pre-emption  law,  and  the 
moneys  arising  from  such  sales  be  paid  to  the  companies  ?  Manifestly,  this  was  not 
the  meaning  given  by  Congress  to  the  words  "or  disposed  of,"  and  hence  such  a  mean- 
ing should  not  now  be  imparted  to  them.  In  the  case  of  the  Railway  Company  vs.  Pres- 
cott  (16  Wallace,  609),  the  Supreme  Court  in  referring  to  this  clause  used  the  follow- 
ing language:  "Looking  to  this  policy,  and  to  the  very  large  quantity  of  lands 
granted  by  this  statute  to  a  single  corporation,  Congress  declared  that  if  the  company 
did  not  sell  those  lands  within  a  time  limited  by  the  act,  they  should  then,  without 
further  action  of  the  company  or  of  Congress,  be  open  to  the  actual  settler  under  the 
same  laws  which  govern  the  right  of  pre-emption  on  government  lands,  and  at  the 
same  price."  The  court  in  that  case  evidently  understood  this  clause  to  mean  an 
actual  sale  of  the  lands,  and  so  construed  the  words  "  sold  or  disposed  of,"  in  effect 
holding  that  "or  disposed  of "  is  simply  interpretative  of  " sold."    This,  I  think,  is. 
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the  true  construction  to  be  placed  on  those  words.  The  large  grant  of  lands  made  to 
said  companies  out  of  the  public  domain  of  the  United  States,  and  the  loan  of  the 
credit  of  the  government,  were  not  simply  to  benefit  and  enrich  the  companies,  but 
to  aid  in  the  construction  of  a  work  of  national  importance,  which  would  not  only 
benefit  the  company  undertaking  its  construction,  but  would,  also,  benefit  the  people 
of  the  entire  country.  .  _ 

It  was  clearly  not  the  intention  of  Congress  that  so  large  a  body  ot  land  as  that 
granted  by  this  act  should  remain  under  the  control  of  any  corporation  for  an  indefi- 
nite period  of  time,  and  to  prevent  such  a  result  the  time  within  which  the  company 
or  companies  might  have  the  exclusive  sale  of  the  lands  granted  was  limited.  At  the 
expiration  of  that  time  they  were  to  be  sold  like  other  public  lands,  at  the  minimum 
price  established  by  law.  ,       -,  -,   ,  n  .  • 

Congress  did  not  intend  that  the  lands  granted  should  be  sold  at  speculative  prices, 
nor  that  they  should  be  kept  in  large  quantities  out  of  market  for  an  unreasonable 
length  of  time.  This  is  evident  from  the  low  prices  at  which  they  were  required  to 
be  sold  at  the  expiration  of  three  years  from  the  completion  of  the  entire  road,  and 
the  short  period  that  was  allowed  the  company  in  which  to  sell  its  lands. 

It  has  been  from  the  earliest  history  of  this  government  one  of  the  most  important 
and  beneficent  principles  governing  its  land  policy,  not  to  favor  the  creation  of  large 
estates,  but  to  put  the  public  lands  at  such  rates  and  in  such  quantities,  withm  the 
easiest  possible  reach  of  the  poor  and  homeless,  that  the  latter  might  acquire  homes 
for  themselves  and  their  families,  and  thereby  promote  a  healthy  development  of  the 
agricultural  resources  of  the  country.  This  principle  has  evidently  been  kept  m  view 
by  the  law-making  power  when  aiding  the  construction  of  national  highways  by  ex- 
tensive grants  of  land,  and,  in  accordance  with  it,  it  was  wisely  provided  m  this  grant 
that,  unless  the  lands  granted  were  sold  by  the  companies  within  a  reasonable  time, 
they  should  be  opened  to  actual  settlement  under  the  auspices  of  the  Government  of 
the  United  States,  and  under  the  provisions  of  the  pre-emption  law,  so  that  they  might 
be  acquired  and  settled  upon  by  persons  of  limited  means,  while  the  proceeds  of  such 
sales  are  to  be  turned  over  to  the  companies. 

I  am,  therefore,  of  the  opinion  that  an  actual  sale  to  a  bona  fide  purchaser,  for  a  val- 
uable consideration,  within  the  time  limited,  is  the  only  disposition  which  was 
intended  by  Congress  should  exempt  any  of  said  lands  from  sale  under  the  pre-emp- 
tion law. 

In  support  of  the  third  proposition  counsel  have  filed  copies  of  certain  mortgages 
called  deeds  of  trust),  executed  by  said  companies  to  secure  the  payment  of  the  bonded 
obligations  of  the  same. 

The  S3  mortgages  purport  to  convey  conditionally  the  title  to  all  the  lands  granted 
to  said  companies  by  the  act  of  July  1,  1862,  as  amended  by  the  act  of  July  2,  1864, 
reserving,  however,  the  right  to  sell  said  lands  on  certain  conditions,  and  providing 
that  the  moneys  arising  from  such  sales  shall  be  paid  to  the  trustees  named  in  the 
mortgages,  to  be  applied  either  in  liquidation  of  the  interest  accruing  on  the  bonds  or 
of  the  bonds  themselves. 

Counsel  urge  that  the  execution  and  delivery  of  these  mortgages  was  m  effect  a  sale 
and  conveyance  of  the  legal  title  of  the  companies  to  all  the  lands  inuring  to  them 
under  said  grants. 

For  the  purpose  of  determining  the  question  thus  presented  it  becomes  necessary  not 
only  to  fix  the  character  of  the  instruments  executed  by  said  companies,  but  also  to 
ascertain  whether  the  legal  title  to  the  lands  therein  described  was  by  said  instruments 
conveyed  to  the  trustees  therein  named. 

Each  of  these  instruments  provides  that,  if  the  company  shall  pay  the  indebtedness 
thereby  secured,  the  estate,  right,  title,  and  interest  of  the  parties  of  the  second  part 
shall  cease,  determine,  and  become  void. 

In  the  case  of  Wilkins  vs.  Wright  (6  McLean,  341),  the  court,  in  passing  upon  the 
instrument  then  under  consideration,  said:  " If  it  be  a  mortgage,  before  forfeiture  it 
may  be  sold  on  execution  against  the  mortgagor,  subject  to  the  mortgage.  But  if  it 
be  a  deed  of  trust,  nothing  remains  in  the  grantor  which  can  be  reached  by  execu- 
tion. If  it  be  a  mortgage,  on  the  payment  of  the  money  the  title  reverts  to  the  mort- 
gagor. But  if  it  be  a  deed  of  trust,  a  reconveyance  of  the  land  is  necessary.  In  either 
case  the  land  is  a  security  for  the  money.  But  under  a  mortgage  a  sale  would  be  nec- 
essary to  perfect  the  title  in  the  mortgagee  or  in  any  other  person.  But  if  the  instru- 
ment be  a  deed  of  trust,  the  fee  stands  vested  in  the  grantee,  and  no  sale  is  necessary. 
The  distinction  between  a  deed  of  trust  and  a  mortgage  is  somewhat  technical,  and  in 
many  cases  different  minds  might  incline  to  the  one  character  or  the  other  of  the  same 
instrument. 

"The  parties  in  this  case  call  the  instrument  a  deed  of  trust,  and  provide  that  on  the 
payment  of  the  money  the  title  should  be  reconveyed  to  the  grantor  free  from  all  in- 
cumbrances. This  is  not  the  language  of  a  mortgage,  which  provides  that,  on  the 
payment  of  the  money,  the  conveyance  should  be  of  none  effect."  v-mauna 

Tried  by  the  rule  laid  down  in  this  case,  and  I  have  been  unable  to  find  any  case 
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establishing  a  different  rule,  the  instruments  filed  in  this  case  are  mortgages  and  mort- 
gages only. 

Counsel  have  called  my  attention  to  the  following  cases,  in  which  they  claim  that 
the  court  has  decided  that  a  mortgage  conveys  the  legal  title  to  the  land  therein  de- 
scribed, viz:  Brobst  vs.  Brock,  10  Wallace,  529;  Conrad  vs.  The  Atlantic  Insurance  Co., 
1  Peters,  441 ;  Van  Ness  vs.  Hyatt,  13  Peters,  297  ;  Bank  of  Metropolis  vs.  Guttschlick, 
14  Peters,  28 ;  and  Tucker  vs.  Ferguson,  22  Wallace,  527. 

In  the  case  of  Brobst  vs.  Brock,  the  court  held  that  "As  between  the  mortgagor  and 
all  others  than  the  mortgagee  it  is  a  lien,  a  security,  and  not  an  estate ;  but  as  between 
the  parties  to  the  instrument  or  their  privies,  it  is  a  grant  which  operates  to  transmit 
the  legal  title  to  the  mortgagee  and  leaves  the  mortgagor  only  a  right  to  redeem." 

The  United  States  is  not  a  party  to  any  of  these  instruments, 'and  hence  under  the  case 
cited  the  mortgages  are  simply  a  lien. 

In  the  case  of  Conrad  vs.  The  Atlantic  Insurance  Companv,  the  court  held  that  the 
mortgagee  holds  the  estate  as  the  trustee  of  the  mortgagor,  and  nothing  more. 

In  the  cases  of  Van  Ness  vs.  Hyatt  and  Bank  of  Metropolis  vs.  Guttschlick,  in  both 
of  which  the  instruments  in  question  covered  lands  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
court  held  that  the  question  was  to  be  decided  according  to  the  laws  of  the  State  of 
Maryland,  which  adopted  the  rule  established  by  the  English  common  law.  That  rule 
however,  does  not  prevail  in  any  of  the  States  and  Territories  in  which  the  lands 
covered  by  the  mortgages  filed  in  this  case  are  situated. 

In  the  case  of  Tucker  vs.  Ferguson,  which  involved  the  right  of  the  State  of  Michi- 
gan to  levy  taxes  on  certain  lands  granted  to  said  State  by  the  act  of  March  3, 1856,  to 
aid  in  the  construction  of  a  road  from  Flint  to  Pere  Marquette  in  said  State,  the  court 
found — 

First.  That  the  entire  road  had  been  completed,  and  hence  that  all  conditions  pre- 
cedent prescribed  in  the  act  of  1856  had  been  complied  with,  and  the  United  States, 
therefore,  had  no  interest  in  the  lands. 

Second.  That  by  an  act  of  the  legislature  of  said  State  the  title  granted  to  the  State 
was  vested  in  the  company. 

Third.  It  appears  in  the  record  of  the  case  that  the  instruments  executed  by  the 
company  to  the  trustees  were  intended  to  give  the  trustees  the  right  to  sell  the  lands 
therein  described  in  order  to  raise  moneys  with  which  to  construct  the  road. 

In  this  case  the  court  held  that  the  title  passed  to  the  trustees.  The  question,  how- 
ever, as  to  whether  the  legal  title  passed  to  the  trustees  or  not  bv  the  mortgages  was 
unnecessary  in  the  decision  of  the  case,  and  in  that  respect  is  merely  obiter  dictum,  for 
whether  the  title  was  absolutely  in  the  company  or  in  the  trustees  the  lands  in  either 
case  were  subject  to  taxation  by  the  State. 

None  of  the  decisions  cited,  in  my  opinion,  should  be  considered  as  authority  upon 
the  question  presented  in  this  case. 

It  is  a  well-settled  rule  that  the  law  of  the  State  in  which  the  lands  are  situated 
control,  exclusively,  its  descent,  alienation,  and  transfer,  and  the  effect  and  construc- 
tion which  should  be  given  to  instruments  which  are  intended  to  convey  the  legal 
title  to  the  same. 

In  the  case  of  the  United  States  vs.  Crosby  (7  Cranck,  115),  the  court  said:  "The 
court  entertain  no  doubt  upon  the  subject,  and  are  clearly  of  the  opinion  that  the  title 
to  the  land  can  be  acquired  and  lost  only  in  the  rnannerprescribed  by  the  law  of  the 
State  where  such  land  is  situated." 

In  the  case  of  Clark  vs.  Graham  (6  Wheaton,  577),  the  court  said :  "It  is  perfectly 
clear  that  no  title  to  lands  can  be  acquired  or  passed,  unless  according  to  the  laws  of 
the  State  in  which  they  are  situated." 

In  the  case  of  McGoon  vs.  Scales  (9  Wallace,  27),  the  court  said:  "It  is  a  principle  too 
firmly  established  to  admit  of  dispute  at  this  day,  that  to  the  law  of  the  State  in  which 
land  is  situated  must  we  look  for  the  rules  which  govern  its  descent,  alienation,  and 
transfer,  and  for  the  effect  and  construction  of  conveyances." 

The  following  cases  are  to  the  same  effect :  McCormick  vs.  Sullivan,  10  Wheaton,  192 ; 
Watts  et  al.  vs.  Waddell  et  al,  6  Peters,  389;  United  States  vs.  Fox,  4  Otto,  320;  Clark 
vs.  Reyburn,  8  Wall.,  318  ;  Brine  vs.  Hartford  Fire  Insurance  Companv,  Oct.  term,  1877. 

It  becomes  necessary,  therefore,  to  determine  whether  the  legal  title  to  lands  is  con- 
reyed  by  a  mortgage  in  the  States  and  Territories  through  which  the  road  and  its 
branches,  authorized  by  the  act  of  July  1,  1862,  run  and  in  which  the  lands  granted 
thereto  are  situated. 

In  the  case  of  Chick  et  al  vs.  Willetts  (2  Kansas  Reports,  384),  the  supreme  court  of 
that  State  said:  "In  this  case  the  common-law  attributes  of  mortgages  have  been  by 
statute  wholly  set  aside,  and  the  ancient  theories  demolished.  The  statute  gives  the 
mortgagor  the  right  of  possession  even  after  breach,  and  confines  the  remedy  of  the 
mortgagee  to  an  ordinary  action  and  sale  of  the  mortgaged  premises,  negativing  the 
idea  of  title  in  the  mortgagee. 

"A  mortgage  is  a  mere  security,  although  in  the  form  of  a  conditional  conveyance, 
creating  a  lien  upon  the  property,  but  vesting  no  title,  and  giving  no  right  of  posses- 
sion whatever,  either  before  or  after  breach,  and  does  not  limit  the  mortgagor's  right 
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to  control  it,  except  that  the  security  shall  not  he  impaired.  He  may  pass  title  hy  sale 
subject  to  the  lien." 

The  recent  case  of  Watterson  vs.  Devoe  (18  Kansas,  223),  hy  the  same  court,  is  to  the 
same  effect. 

In  the  case  of  Kyger  vs.  Ryley  (2  Nebraska,  20),  the  supreme  court  of  the  State  of 
Nebraska  said:  "In  our  State  the  mortgagor  has  the  right  of  possession  of  the  mort- 
gaged premises  before  or  after  the  money  is  due  upon  the  mortgage,  and  after  decree  of 
foreclosure  and  sale,  and  up  to  the  confirmation  of  the  sale  by  the  court.  The  remedy 
of  the  mortgagee  is  confined  to  an  action  for  the  sale  of  the  pledge,  or  the  mortgaged 
premises,  to  pay  the  debt  secured  by  the  mortgage,  or  to  an  ordinary  suit  at  law  to  re- 
cover the  debt  itself. 

"The  mortgage  is  a  mere  pledge,  or  collateral  security,  creating  a  lien  upon  the 
mortgaged  property,  but  conveying  no  title  or  vesting  no  estate  either  before  or  after 
condition  broken.7' 

The  statutes  of  the  Territory  of  Wyoming  require  actions  to  be  brought  to  foreclose 
a  mortgage,  and  negative  the  common  law  attributes  of  the  same. 

In  the  case  of  Drake  vs.  Root  (2  Colorado,  685),  the  supreme  court  of  the  State  of 
Colorado  decided  that  "until  forfeiture  a  mortgage  is  security  only,  which  confers  no 
right  of  entry  on  the  mortgagee." 

The  statute  of  the  Territory  of  Utah  negatives  the  common  law  attributes  of  mort- 
gages, and  reads  as  follows : 

"  Section  260.  A  mortgage  of  real  property  shall  not  be  deemed  a  conveyance,  what- 
ever its  terms,  so  as  to  enable  the  owner  of  the  mortgage  to  recover  the  possession  of 
the  real  property  without  a  foreclosure  and  sale."    (Compiled  Laws  of  Utah,  478.) 

The  statutes  of  Nevada  and  California  are  in  the  exact  words  of  the  statute  of  Utah, 
above  quoted. 

In  the  case  of  Hyman  et  al.  vs.  Kelly  et  al.  (1  Nevada,  179),  the  supreme  court  of  the 
State  of  Nevada  held  that  the  statute  in  that  State  restricted  the  mortgagee  to  the 
equitable  remedy  of  foreclosure  and  sale,  and  that  he  was  not  entitled  to  a  strict  tech- 
nical foreclosure  in  equity,  and  could  not  maintain  ejectment  for  the  mortgaged  prem- 
ises. 

In  the  case  of  Johnson  vs.  Sherman  (15  California,  287),  the  supreme  court  of  the 
State  of  California  said:  "A  mortgage  is  a  mere  security,  and  does  not  vest  in  the 
mortgagee  any  estate  in  the  land  either  before  or  after  condition  broken.  Payment 
after  default  operates  to  discharge  the  lien  equally  with  payment  at  the  maturity  of 
the  debt." 

The  following  cases  are  to  the  same  effect:  Dutton  vs.  Warschauer,  21  Cal.,  609; 
Nagle  vs.  Macy,  9  Cal.,  426;  Goodenow  vs.  Ewer,  16  CaL,  461. 

From  the  statutes  and  decisions  above  cited  it  is  clear,  I  think,  that  a  mortgage  in 
the  several  States  and  Territories  within  Avhich  the  lands  granted  by  the  act  of  July 
1,  1862,  and  the  act  amendatory  thereof  of  J  uly  2,  1864,  are  located,  is  not  a  convey- 
ance of  the  legal  title  to  the  land,  but  simply  a  pledge,  a  security,  a  lien  thereon,  and 
that  no  estate  is  by  such  instrument  vested  in  the  mortgagee,  either  before  or  after 
condition  broken. 

In  each  and  every  of  the  mortgages  presented  in  this  case  the  legal  title,  as  well  as 
the  right  of  sale  and  disposition  of  the  lands  therein  described,  is  retained  in  the  com- 
panies, the  trustees  indorsing  the  instrument  of  conveyance  simply  to  release  the 
mortgages  from  the  tracts  conveyed. 

If  the  statutes  of  the  different  States  and  Territories  in  which  the  lands  described 
in  said  mortgages  are  situated  were  not  what  I  have  found  them  to  be,  I  should  still 
doubt  the  right  or  the  power  of  either  of  said  companies  to  defeat  one  of  the  express 
pro  visions  contained  in  the  granting  act,  viz,  the  right  of  the  government  to  sell  to 
actual  settlers,  like  other  public  lands  of  the  United  States,  the  lands  remaining  un- 
sold after  the  time  limited  therein.  The  grant  to  said  companies  was  conditional,  and 
they  could  not  defeat  that  condition  by  any  act  not  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  the  act  by  which  the  grant  was  made. 

The  mortgagees  must  be  considered  to  have  taken  the  mortgage  with  full  knowledge 
of  the  limitations  of  the  right  and  authority  of  the  companies  to  make  the  same. 
While  the  companies,  by  the  terms  of  the  mortgages,  had  the  right  to  sell  and  dispose 
of  the  lands,  the  trustees  were  to  receive  the  proceeds  of  all  sales  of  lands  made.  This 
right  of  the  companies  to  sell  the  lands  having  ceased,  by  virtue  of  the  third  section 
of  the  act  of  July  I,  1862,  the  security  of  the  mortgagees  will  be  subrogated  to  the 
moneys  accruing  from  the  sales  when  made  by  the  government. 

After  full  consideration,  I  am  unable  to  find  any  reason  for  the  suspension  of  my  de- 
cision of  J  uly  23,  1878,  and  you  will,  therefore,  without  unnecessary  delay,  cause  the 
instructions  to  be  issued  to  the  local  officers  as  therein  directed. 

The  papers  filed  with  these  applications  are  herewith  transmitted. 
Very  respectfully, 

C.  SCHURZ,  Secretary. 

Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office. 
6i 
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In  pursuance  of  the  foregoing  decisions  this  office  issued  the  following 
instructions : 

Department  of  the  Interior, 

General  Land  Office, 
Washington,  D.  C,  August  10,  1878. 

Register  and  Receiver, 

United  States  District  Land  Office  : 

Gentlemen  :  On  the  23d  ultimo  the  honorable  Secretary  of  the  Interior  rendered 
decision  in  the  case  of  Nelson  Dudymott  vs.  The  Kansas  Pacific  Railway  Company,  in- 
volving a  construction  of  the  last  clause  of  section  3  of  the  act  of  Congress  approved 
July  1,  1862,  entitled  "An  act  to  aid  in  the  construction  of  a  railroad  and  telegraph 
line  from  the  Missouri  River  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  *  *  *  "  (12  Stat.,  p.  489),  which 
clause  is  in  the  following  words : 

"And  all  such  lands,  so  granted  by  this  section,  which  shall  not  he  sold  or  disposed 
of  by  said  company  within  three  years  after  the  entire  road  shall  have  been  completed, 
shall  be  subject  to  settlement  and  pre-emption,  like  other  lands,  at  a  price  not  exceed- 
ing one  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents  per  acre,  to  be  paid  to  said  company." 

In  accordance  with  such  decision,  a  copy  of  which  is  herewith  sent  yon,  the  follow- 
ing instructions  are  given.  They  will  apply  only  to  lands  granted  by  said  act  of  July 
1,  1862,  as  amended  by  the  act  of  July  2,  1864,  and  the  act  of  March  3,  1869,  authoriz- 
ing the  transfer  of  part  of  the  grant  to  the  Union  Pacific  Railway  Company,  eastern 
division,  to  the  Denver  Pacific  Railway  Company. 

Where  any  person  shall  apply  to  file  a  pre-emption  declaratory  statement  for  a  tract, 
or  tracts,  not  exceeding  a  quarter  section,  within  the  limits  of  such  grant,  and  where 
the  entire  road  shall  have  been  completed  for  more  than  three  years,  such  applicant 
will  be  required  to  show  that  he  or  she  is  duly  qualified  as  a  pre-emptor.  Thereupon 
the  declaratory  statement  will  be  conditionally  received  and  the  proper  note  thereof 
made. 

You  will  immediately  thereafter  call  upon  the  proper  officer  of  the  railroad  company 
for  a  statement  showing  whether  the  lands  applied  for  had  been  sold  by  it  prior  to  the 
date  of  the  appli cation  to  file  a  declaratory  statement  therefor. 

If  the  company  shall  report  that  the  land  had  been  so  sold,  the  report  must  show  the 
date  of  such  sale,  and  the  name  of  the  person  or  persons  to  whom  sold,  and  give  a  de- 
scription of  the  deed  or  instrument  of  conveyance.  On  the  receipt  of  such  a  report 
you  will  reject  the  application  to  file  a  declaratory  statement,  subject  to  appeal  to  this 
office. 

If  the  company  shall  state  that  the  land  had  not  been  so  sold,  you  will  allow  the 
declaratory  statement,  and  upon  the  applicant  showing,  at  the  proper  time,  a  full  com- 
pliance with  the  requirements  of  the  pre-emption  laws,  permit  payment  and  entry  at 
$1.25  per  acre.' 

Each  declaratory  statement  allowed,  and  entry  permitted,  should  be  given  its  proper 
number  of  the  current  series. 

Should  the  company  neglect  or  refuse  to  furnish  the  required  statement  within  thirty 
days  after  your  call  therefor,  you  will,  upon  a  request  by  the  pre-emption  applicant, 
order  a  hearing  to  determine  whether  the  tract  or  tracts  applied  for  are  subject  to  such 
filing,  giving  due  notice  of  the  time  when  and  place  where  such  hearing  will  be  held, 
in  some  newspaper  published  and  circulated  in  the  county  where  the  lands  are  situated, 
notifying  said  company,  and  any  and  all  persons,  if  such  there  be,  claiming  title  to 
said  lands  under  it,  to  appear  at  the  time  and  place  mentioned  and  show  cause  why 
the  declaratory  statement  should  not  be  received. 

At  such  hearing  the  applicant  will  be  required  to  prove  that  he  or  she  is  an  actual 
settler  upon  the  land,  and  a  qualified  pre-emptor,  and  that  the  records  of  the  county, 
where  deeds  and  conveyances  are  recorded,  do  not  show  that  the  land  had  been  sold 
at  the  date  of  the  application  to  file  declaratory  statement  therefor;  and  the  conrpany, 
or  its  grantee,  will  be  permitted  to  establish  the  fact  of  such  prior  sale  by  it. 

If  the  company-,  or  its  grantee,  fail  or  refuse  to  appear  and  offer  any  testimony,  and 
the  proofs  submitted  by  the  applicant  be,  in  your  judgment,  satisfactory,  you  will 
allow  the  filing  of  the  declaratory  statement,  and  transmit  the  record  to  this  office  for 
examination  and  instructions.  If  both  parties  appear  at  the  hearing  and  submit  tes- 
timony, you  will  transmit  the  record  to  this  office  with  your  joint  opinion  thereon. 

As  the  law  requires  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  such  lands  to  be  paid  to  the  company, 
payment  therefor  must  be  made  with  cash,  and  not  with  military  bounty  land  war- 
rants or  agricultural-college  scrip  ;  nor  can  a  pre-emption  filing  therefor  be  transmuted 
into  a  homestead  entry. 

In  making  returns  of  the  lands  thus  sold  you  will  transmit  separate  abstracts  of 
such  lands  and  accounts  of  moneys  received  therefor,  for  each  company,  in  order  that 
such  moneys  may  be  passed  to  the  credit  of  the  proper  company. 

For  your  information  and  guidance  I  subjoin  the  following  list  of  companies  whose 
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grants  are  clearly  under,  or  subject  to,  the  terms  of  the  act  of  July  1,  1862,  with  the 
date  of  the  completion  of  each  road,  as  appears  from  the  records  of  the  department : 

Union  Pacific  Railroad,  completed  July  15,  1869. 

Kansas  Pacific  Railway,  completed  October  19,  1872. 

Denver  Pacific  Railway,  completed  May  2,  1872. 

Sioux  City  and  Pacific  Railroad,  completed  March  2,  1869. 

Central  Pacific  Railroad,  completed  July  15,  1869. 

Western  Pacific  Railroad,  completed  January  21,  1870. 

Question  as  to  the  completion  of  the  Central  Branch,  Union  Pacific  Railroad,  has 
been  submitted  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  by  the  company,  and  is  now  under 
consideration.  Applications  involving  that  company's  lands,  therefore,  will  not  be 
considered  by  you  until  further  instructed. 

Should  application  be  made  to  file  for  lands  within  the  limits  of  grants  other  than 
those  named  above,  with  allegation  that  such  lands  are  subject  to  the  same  or  a  like, 
condition  as  imposed  by  the  act  of  July  1,  1862,  you  will  transmit  the  application  to 
this  office  for  instructions. 
Verv  respectfully, 

J      1  J.  A.  WILLIAMSON, 

Commissioner. 

ApPr0Ve<1-  C.  SCHUEZ, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

September  A,  1878. 

Military  bounty-land  warrants  and  scrip. 

The  locations  made  with  land  warrants  granted  as  bounties  for  mili- 
tary services  under  the  respective  acts  of  Congress  of  February  11, 1847, 
September  28,  1850,  March  22,  1852,  and  March  3,  1855,  during  the  last 
fiscal  year,  amount  to  84,720  acres,  which  is  less  by  12,480  acres  than 
the  amount  reported  for  the  preceding  fiscal  year. 

No  warrants  issued  under  the  act  of  July  27,  1842,  which  was  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  law  of  May  6,  1812,  appear  to  have  been  returned  as 
located,  nor  have  any  locations  been  made  with  the  warrants  issued  un- 
der the  special  act  of  Congress  approved  April  11,  1860,  and  known  as 
u  Porter field  warrants,"  during  the  fiscal  year. 

Tabular  statement  No.  6,  which  accompanies  this  report,  will  be  found 
to  give  a  full  and  detailed  exposition  of  the  issues  and  locations  of  all 
the  warrants  granted  under  the  four  acts  first  above  named. 

This  exhibit  shows  that  550,914  warrants  of  various  amounts,  aggre- 
gating 60,986,070  acres,  have  been  issued ;  that  527,811  warrants,  calling 
for  58,357,090  acres,  have  been  located,  and  that  23,103  warrants,  requir- 
ing for  their  satisfaction  2,628,980  acres  of  the  public  lands,  are  still  un- 
located. 

There  are  now  outstanding  and  unsatisfied  warrants  issued  under  the 
act  of  27th  July,  1842,  representing  20,480  acres;  and  under  the  special 
warrants  act  of  April  11,  1860,  2,400  acres. 

Under  the  provisions  of  section  461  United  States  Eevised  Statutes,  219 
exemplifications  of  patents,  warrants,  and  papers  on  file  have  been 
made,  upon  payment  of  authorized  fees  therefor,  and  transmitted  to 
parties  in  interest,  during  the  fiscal  year,  while  in  the  same  period 
certificates  of  approval  of  the  assignments  of  371  military  bounty-land 
warrants  have  been  made  and  recorded,  and  564  located  warrants  have 
been  examined  as  to  the  validity  and  regularity  of  the  titles  thereto, 
and  submitted  for  patent.  Many  cases  have  been  suspended  for  want  of 
proper  evidence  of  title. 

It  was  stated  in  my  last  annual  report  that  a  large  number  of  located 
warrants  were  then  on  the  suspended  files  of  the  office  and  withheld 
from  patent  on  account  of  various  specified  defects.  I  have  now  to  state 
that  special  attention  has  been  given  to  this  class  of  cases,  with  the  con- 
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fident  expectation  that  thereby  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  an  early 
settlement  of  these  claims  maybe  removed,  and  the  same  duly  patented. 

Under  the  9th  section  of  the  act  of  Congress  approved  February  11, 
1847,  there  were  granted  to  certain  soldiers  in  the  war  with  Mexico  bounty- 
land  warrants  for  160  and  40  acres,  according  to  the  term  of  enlistment. 
These  warrants  were  issued  under  directions  from  the  Pension  Bureau, 
then  in  the  War  Department,  and  were  "  to  be  deposited  in  the  General 
Land  Office,  at  the  seat  of  government."  They  were  mailed  to  the  ad- 
dress of  the  owners,  as  shown  by  the  papers,  and  such  as  were  not  deliv- 
ered found  their  way  back  to  the  office  in  dead  letters.  The  following 
is  a  correct  list  of  these  warrants,  with  the  number,  and  name  of  warrantee, 
with  place  of  residence  found  thereon,  and  they  will  be  delivered  upon 
satisfactory  proof  of  ownership  from  the  party  or  parties  entitled  thereto : 

OXE  HUXDRED  AXD  SIXTY  ACKES. 


Xo. 


Xanies  of  warrantees. 


1,  551 

4,  558 
4,  808 
8,  760 

11,  370 

12,  378 
12,  602 
15,  357 
15,  514 
25,  913 
28, 162 

28,  715 

29,  624 
29,  730 
29,  745 
32,  791 
32,  838 
34, 135 
34,  601 
37,  680 
44,  837 
46,  075 

48,  505 

49,  640 
52,  821 
55,  575 

55,  946 

56,  003 
56,  737 

56,  985 

57,  075 
57, 188 
57,  229 
57,  290 

57,  703 

58,  345 
58,  926 

60,  788 

61,  061 
61,  458 

61,  918 

62,  091 
62, 129 

62,  934 

63,  651 

63,  665 

64,  906 
70,169 

70,  374 

71,  208 
71,  408 
71,  457 

71,  610 

72,  039 
72,074 
72,  081 
72, 157 

72,  275 

73,  393 
73,  507 
73,  883 


David  G.  W.  Christian  

James  S.  Gitty  

Christian  Ledigh  

William  H.  Miller  

Richard  Tolin   

Robert  McXair  

Margaret  Snyder  

Phillip  Friezard  

James  M.  Walling  

Alexander  Hood  

Peter  C.  Melton  

John  M.  Gnill,  or  Griell  

John  Collins  

Theodore  Scott  

John  McMullen  

John  Jublo  

James  Tierney  

Henry  Castle *  

William  Dudley  

Theodore  Logan  

Josiah  Doyle  

Mark  D.  Montgomery  

William  Herberts  

Thaddens  W.  Stephenson  - 

Peter  Hertzoy  

James  Murphey  

Peter  Bance  . . .  

William  Scoggin  

Frederick  Keller  

Louis  Shott  

James  Morgan  

William  Hasse,  or  Hape  

James  H.  Davis    

Henry  S.  Henry  

George  Myers  

Lewis  Stiles  

William  F.  Whitley...-  

Frederick  A.  Delic'haux  

John  R.  Paulling  

James  B.  Fogg  

Edward  Wilson  

Richard  Flemming  

William  Archer  

Thomas  J.  Burr  

Thomas  J.  Davis  

Charles  S.  Hand  

Henry  Williams  

Andrew  J.  Spalding  

John  Campbell  

Philander  Brown  

Christian  Lndwig  Theodore  Gilbert 

Catharine  Sehwend  

Benjamin  Whitehouse  

James  Phillips  

Bernard  McCardle  

Charles  Seymour  

Edwin  B.  Jones  

John  George  Kunz  

Casper  White   

Joseph  Boernick  

Arlinuion  Merrick  


Residences. 


Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Saint  Louis,  Mo. 
Hamilton,  Ohio. 
Louisville,  Ky. 
Richmond,  Mo. 
Vicksburg,  Miss. 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Jacksonville,  Ohio. 
Augusta,  Ga. 
Mineral  Point,  Wis. 
Camden,  Ala. 
Lexington,  Ky. 
Louisville,  Ky. 
Mobile,  Ala. 
Saint  Louis,  Mo. 
Xew  Orleans,  La. 
Chicago,  111. 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 
XeAV  Albany,  Ind. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Palmyra,  Mo. 

San  Antonio,  Tex. 

Saint  Louis,  Mo. 

Circleville,  Ohio. 

Dayton,  Ohio. 

Holly  Springs.  Miss. 

Saint  Louis,  Mo. 

Tallabindi,  Miss. 

Saint  Louis,  Mo. 

Saint  Louis,  Mo. 

Saint  Joseph,  Mo. 

Saint  Louis,  Mo. 

Saint  Louis,  Mo. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Warsaw,  Mo. 

Xew  York,  X.  Y. 

Jefferson  City,  Mo. 

Saint  Louis,  Mo. 

Marion,  Ala. 

Buffalo,  X.  Y. 

Covington,  Ky. 

Saint  Louis,  Mo. 

I  ouisville,  Ky. 

C  Licigo,  111. 

Care  X.  S.  Lawrence,  present. 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Pensacola,  Fla. 

Plattsburgh,  Mo. 

Saint  Louis,  Mo. 

Santa  Fe,  X.  Mex. 

Santa  Fe,  X.  Mex. 

Madison,  Ind. 

Stockton,  Cal. 

Troy,  Ohio. 

Franklin,  Tex. 

Dona  Ana,  Tex. 

Care  I.  X.  Bradford,  present. 

Coloma,  Cal. 

Peoria,  HI. 

Saint  Louis,  Mo. 

Brownsville,  Tex. 
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Names  of  warrantees. 


G-eorge  Masson  

Samuel  Anderson   

Isaac  Lockwood   

Jacob  Alfstag,  alias  Olfstag  

Clayton  Stokes  ■ 

John  Mellon  

Patrick  McGlaugMin  

John  N.  Shrive  

Charles  Walpert  

Peter  Doll  

Jacob  F.  Hock  

Daniel  Poling,  Mary  Harper,  and  Eliza  Alcott 

Richard  Cremey  • 

Patrick  Mullen  

G-eorge  Fulton  


Residences. 


Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Jasper,  Tenn. 
San  Jose,  Cal. 
Colonia,  Cal. 

Care  1. 1.  Coombs,  present. 
Savannah,  Ga. 
Vancouver,  Oreg. 
San  Antonio,  Tex. 
Columbia  City,  Oreg. 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Sacramento,  Cal. 
Taylorsville,  Ohio. 
Saint  Louis,  Mo. 
Houston,  Tex. 
Stockton.  Cal. 


FORTY  ACRES. 


Thomas  C.  Corcoran 
Hugh  Ochiltree  

John  Montgomery  . . 

Henry  Gifi'ord   

Charles  Revett  

John  S.  Poland  


Saint  Louis,  Mo. 
To  Hon.  Chester  Ashley,  Uni- 
ted States  Senate. 
Georgetown,  Ky. 
Brownsville,  Tex. 
Franklin,  Mo. 
Marshall,  Tex. 


Agricultural-college  scrip. — The  number  of  certificates  of  this  class  of 
scrip,  the  titles  to  which  have  been  examined  and  found  regular  and  cor- 
rect, and  the  same  put  in  course  of  patenting  during  the  fiscal  year,  is 
130,  requiring  for  the  satisfaction  thereof  20,800  acres,  and  640  acres 
have  been  located  with  such  certificates  during  the  same  pe:iod. 

Only  one  duplicate  piece  of  scrip  has  been  issued  in  virtue  of  the  act 
of  Congress  of  June  20,  1874,  entitled  "An  act  to  authorize,  the  issue  of 
duplicate  agricultural  land  scrip,  where  the  original  has  been  lost  or 
destroyed  during  the  year." 

Revolutionary  bounty -land  scrip.— Military  land  warrants  issued  by  the 
commonwealth  of  Virginia  for  the  service  of  the  officers,  soldiers,  sea- 
men, &c,  of  her  continental  and  State  lines  and  navy  in  the  war  of  the 
Eevolution  have  been  satisfied  during  the  fiscal  year,  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  the  acts  of  Congress  of  August  31,  1852,  and  June  22, 
1860,  to  the  extent  of  6,696  acres,  embraced  in  92  certificates,  and  duly 
recorded. 

During  the  year,  five  claims  have  been  filed,  founded  upon  said  warrants, 
and  calling  for  5,800  acres,  which,  with  those  heretofore  presented  and 
now  pending,  represent  314  cases,  and  require  for  their  satisfaction 
99,612,  acres 

The  amount  of  this  class  of  scrip  received  in  payment  of  the  public 
lands,  at  the  rate  of  $1.25  per  acre  for  each  acre  surrendered,  during  the 
year,  is  10,341  acres. 

Virginia  military  district,  Ohio. — In  the  annual  report  of  this  office 
for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1877,  I  took  occasion  to  make  a  full  and 
explicit  statement,  to  which  I  respectfully  refer,  of  the  objections  then 
filed  and  pending  against  the  satisfaction,  by  the  issue  of  patents,  of 
the  surveys  made  in  said  district  and  entered  therein,  with  Virginia  mili- 
tary bounty-land  warrants. 

From  a  careful  examination  of  all  the  matters  involved,  the  conclusion 
was  arrived  at  that  no  action  could  justly  be  had  looking  to  the  satis- 
faction of  this  class  of  claims  until  the  matters  in  controversy  affecting 
the  said  lands  between  the  "  Ohio  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College" 
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on  the  one  hand  and  the  locators  or  their  assignees  on  the  other  part 
were  definitely  settled  and  determined,  either  by  competent  judicial 
decision  or  by  a  legislative  interpretation  of  the  true  intent  and  mean- 
ing of  the  act  of  Congress  of  February  18,  1871,  which  ceded  to  the  State 
of  Ohio,  upon  certain  specified  conditions,  all  the  unsurveyed  and  unsold 
lands  in  the  military  district  in  question,  to  all  the  rights  of  which  ces- 
sion the  said  college  succeeded  in  virtue  of  authority  granted  by  the 
legislature  of  the  said  State  of  Ohio. 

The  necessary  legislation  to  remove  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  a 
final  settlement  of  these  claims  was  proposed  at  the  late  session  of  Con- 
gress (bill  H.  E.  4355),  and  is  now  pending  therein. 

If  the  proposed  legislation  is  adopted  and  made  law,  there  will  be  no 
objection  in  the  way  of  carrying  the  surveys  in  question  into  patent,  and 
all  entries  of  land  in  said  district  properly  made  can  be  surveyed  and 
patented. 

Patents  for  536  acres  of  land  in  the  said  Virginia  military  district, 
Ohio,  have  been  issued,  and  the  number  of  pending  claims  therefor  is 
61,  calling  for  8,815  acres,  all  of  which  have  been  suspended  in  conse- 
quence of  the  controversy  above  referred  to,  or  on  account  either  of 
caveats  hied  against  the  satisfaction  thereof  or  defects  in  the  chain  of 
title  or  heirship. 

Appended  is  a  statement  of  the  total  number  of  acres  located  with 
military  bounty -land  warrants  issued  under  the  acts  of  1847, 1850,  1852, 
and  1855,  in  the  several  land  States  and  Territories,  for  the  year  ending 


 —  J 

Acres. 

Acres. 

  640 

California  

  69, 860 

Colorado  

  640 

  320 

  640 

Utah  

  480 

Idaho   

  160 

  120 

  4, 260 

Total  

  84.720 

  640 

The  division  of  this  office  which  had  charge  of  business  relating  to 
military  bounty-land  warrants  and  similar  matters,  reports  the  follow- 
ing synopsis  of  the  work  of  the  division  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1878 : 


Letters  received   2,251 

Letters  written   %  380 

Number  of  pages  for  record  of  same   2, 197 

Number  of  warrants  examined  and  transmitted  to  recorder  for  patent   564 

Number  of  agricultural-college  scrip  certificates  examined  and  passed  as  above.  130 
Number  of  certificates  of  revolutionary  bounty-land  scrip  issued  and  recorded 

under  acts  of  August  31,  1852,  and  June  22,  i860    92 

Amount  of  acres  called  for  thereby   0,  696 

Number  of  warrants  the  assignments  of  which  have  been  approved   371 

Number  of  certificates  of  revolutionary  bounty -land  scrip  authorized  to  be 

transferred  by  attorneys   79 

Number  of  certified  copies  of  records,  &c,  made  under  section  461,  United  States 

Revised  Statutes   219 

Number  of  patents  issued  under  special  acts   _  3 

Amount  of  acres  called  for  thereby    536 

Number  of  certificates  of  scrip  reissued   6 


Mineral  lands. 

Mineral  lands  are  disposed  of  pursuant  to  the  special  provisions  con- 
tained in  sections  from  2318  to  2346,  inclusive,  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
of  the  United  States  and  other  laws.    During  the  fiscal  year  ending 
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June  30, 1878,  mineral  entries  were  made  to  the  extent  and  at  the  dis- 


trict land  offices  indicated  below,  v 


State  or  Territory. 


District  land  office. 


3.2 

ft 


Arizona  

Do  

California  

Do  

Do  

Do  

Do  

Do  

Do  

Do....... 

Do.  

Colorado  

Do  

Do  

Do  

Do  

Dakota  

Montana  

Do  

Nevada  

Do  

iSlew  Mexico  . 
Oregon   

Do  

Do  

Utah  


Florence  

Prescott  

Bodie  (formerly  Independence) 

Humboldt  

Marysville  

Sacramento  

San  Francisco  

Shasta  

Stockton  

Susanville   

Visalia  

Central  City  

Del  2srorte  

Fair  Play  

Lake  City  

Pueblo  

Deadwood  

Bozeman  

Helena   

Carson  City  

Eureka  

Mesilla  

La  Grande  

Oregon  City  

Roseburg  

Salt  Lake  City  


11 
12 
9 

23 
70 
3 
10 
24 
7 
6 

151 
1 
34 
49 
1 
20 
4 
64 
29 
47 
1 
3 
1 
4 
56 


Total 


642 


The  following  mining  claims  were  approved  and  patented  during  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1878 : 


2sTame  of  mine. 


Mining  district. 


Town- 
ship. 


Range. 


Pima  County. 
French  mine  and  mill  site  


Yavapai  County. 


Dividend  mine  

First  extension  Dividend  mine  

Independence  mine  

Galena  mine  

Big  Bug  mine  

Eugenie  mine    

Third  north  extension  of  the  War  Eagle  mine 
First  south  extension  of  the  War  Eagle  mine  . 
First  north  extension  of  the  War  Eagle  mine  . 

Discovery  location  of  the  War  Eagle'mine  

Fair  Play  mine   

California  mine  


Big  Bug  

 do  

 do  '. 

 do  

 do  

 do  

Bradshaw  Mountain 

 do  

 do  

 do  

Copper  Mountain  . . . 
Tiger  


Yuma  County. 


Castle  Dom  mine. 


Castle  Dom 


CALIFORNIA. 


Alpine  County. 


Duke  of  Wellington  quartz  mine  and  mill  site  . 

Highland  Mary  quartz  mine  

La  Fayette  quartz  mine  

Union  quartz  mine  


Alpine . 

 do 

 do 

 do 


Amador  County. 

E.  A.  Kent  placer  

Cornelius  B.  Randall  placer  

Clinton  quartz  mine  

Loyal  Lode  quartz  mine  

Golden  Crown  quartz  mine  and  mill  site 


Aqueduct  City. 

-....do   

Clinton  

Drytown  

 do  


9  &  10  2sT 
9  &  10  2sT 
9  &  10  X 
9  &  10  2s 


6  2>r. 

7  2*". 

6  2T. 

7  2s". 
7  2T. 


20  E. 
20  E. 
20  E. 
20  E. 


12  E. 
12  E. 
12  E. 

10  E. 

11  E. 
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Xame  of  mine. 


Range. 


Amador  County — Continued. 

Michael  Twohig  et  al.  placer   Jackson 

Jackson  quartz  mine   do 

Oak  Hill  copper  mine   Xewton 

Wheeler  quartz  mine   Pokerville 

Golden  Eagle  quartz  mine   Sutter  Creek 

Confidence  quartz  mine   Volcano 

Golden  Gate  quartz  mine  do 


Butte  County. 
49  and  56  quartz  mine  

Calaveras  County. 

Bowee  quartz  mine  and  mill  site  

Angels  Deep  Mining  Company  placer. 

Jacob  F.  Myers  et  al.  placer  

McCreight  and  Reed  quartz  mine  

VViluani  Bnrnette  et  al  placer  

Giacomo  Malissimo  et  at  placer  

Allen  Thomas  placer  

Collier  gold,  silver,  and  copper  mine  - . 

Star  and  Excelsior  copper  mine  

Peter  Snyder  et  al.  placer  

Pair  Play  quartz  mine  

Cordovaniine  


Del  Xorte  County. 

Elbert  Barnett  placer  

El  Dorado  County. 

James  M.  Anderson  et  al.  placer  

Joseph  J.  Barnes  et  aL  placer  

Addison  Tiree  placer  

Dominico  Buero  et  al.  placer  

Adolph  TVenzel  et  aL  placer  

Robert  Marshall  et  al.  placer  

Griffith  and  Bryant  quartz  mine  

Carrie  Hale  Hydraulic  Mining  and  "Water  Company 
placer. 

Guadalupe  quartz  mine  

St.  Lawrence  Xo.  2  quartz  mine  

Daniel  McGee  placer  

Mathias  Seely  et  al.  placer  

Maryland  quartz  mine  

VViliiain  Crosley  et  al.  placer.  

George  W.  Swan  placer  

Giovanni  Rafetto  et  al.  placer  


Angels   3  X. 

Angels  Camp   3X 

Brushville   3  X. 

Calaveras  County   2  X. 

Dovtown   3  X. 

Do'uiilas  Flat   3  X. 

 do  -   3X. 

Gopher   IX. 

 do   IX. 

Murphy   3  X. 

San  Domingo   3  X. 

Epper  Calaveras   4  X. 


47  X. 


Benton  :  !  10  X. 

Colonia  :  11  X. 

Coon  Hollow   10  X. 

 do  I  10  X. 

Diamond   10  X. 

Diamond  Springs   10  X 

......do   ;  10  x. 

Henrv's  Diggins   9  X. 


Kelsev  !  11 X. 

 do   11  X. 

Michigan  Flat   11  X. 

Moco  Canon    9  X. 

Placerville  |  10  X. 

Smith's  Flat  j  10  X. 

Texas  Hill   10  X. 

Webber  i.J  10  X. 


4E. 


14  TV 


12  E. 
10  E. 

10  E. 

11  E. 
10  E. 

10  E. 

11  E. 

13  E. 

10  E. 
10  E. 

10  E. 

11  E. 
11  E. 
11  E. 

11  E. 

12  E. 


Inyo  County. 

Eclipse  silver  mine   Lookout 

Lone  Star  mine  do 

Klamath  County. 

Richard  M.  Fernald  et  aL  placer  


19  S. 

20  S. 


Kern  County. 

Estacha  quartz  mine  1  Clear  Creek 

St.  Charles  quartz  mine  -  do  

Sunrise  quartz  mine  -   do  


28  S. 
28  S. 
28  S. 


Mariposa  County. 

Robert  A.  Frv  placer  -  Chowchilla 

Louisiana  gold  quartz  mine  -  -  -  Coulterville 

Margaret  quartz  mine  do  

Doss  quartz  mine   Hornitas  

White  quartz  mine  -do  

Spencer  quartz  mine   Mariposa  . .. 

Whitlock  quartz  mine  do  

Washington  quartz  mine   Quartzburg 

Jenny  Lind  mine  do  


42  E. 
42  E. 


11&12X  IE. 


Mono  County. 


Osceola  mine  and  mill  site   Bodie  . . 

Tioga  mine  do 


32  E. 
32  E. 
32  E. 


5S. 

19  E. 

2  &  3  S. 

16  E. 

5S. 

16  E. 

5S. 

16  E. 

4S. 

IS  E. 

4S. 

IS  E. 

5S. 

16  E. 

5  S. 

16  E. 

PUBLIC  LANDS. 
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Xanie  of  mine. 


Napa  County. 

Valley  quicksilver  mine  -  

Silver  Bow  quicksilver  mine  - 

Pope  quicksilver  mine  _  

S.  X.  Putnam  et  al.  placer,  inch,  Sterling  iron  mine. 
Sterling-  iron  mine  -  


Mining  district. 


Nevada  County. 


C.  W.  Dannals  placer.  

Irish  American  quartz  mine  

Robert  McMurray  placer  

IS".  A.  Carion  placer  

Yuba  Gravel  Range  Mining  Company  placer 

Jolm  H.  Eden  placer  

North  Banner  quartz  mine  

D.  D.  Sbattuck  placer  

D.  D.  Sbattuck  placer  

James  L.  Grould  placer  

Yuba  quartz  ledge  No.  2  and  mill  site  

Oliver  quartz  mine  and  mill  site  

Holland  quartz  mine  and  mill  site   

Watt  Blue  Gravel  Mining  Company  placer. . . 


South  Yuba  Canal  Company  placer 
Bernhard  Huysik  et  al.  placer  


Placer  County. 


Greene  or  Fred.  Mallet  quartz  mine. . 

M.  A.  Wheaton  placer  

Scott  quartz  mine  

Heirs  of  ]ST.  S.  Page,  deceased,  placer 

Plumas  County. 


Caldwell  quartz  mine  

Plumas  Eureka  Mining  Company  placer 
Plumas  Eureka  Mining  Company  placer 
Plumas  Eureka  Mining  Company  placer 

Shasta  County. 


Laurent  Rauzi  placer  

Emanuel  Levin  et  al.  placer . 

E.  M.  Dixon  et  al.  placer  

Drury  D.  Harrill  placer  

Michael  K.  Welsh  placer  . .  - 

William  T.  Hiatt  placer  

Edward  Sweeney  placer  

James  Leary  placer  

John  Price  placer   

William  Ware  placer  


Sierra  County. 

Ruby  Gold  Gravel  Mining  Company  placer  . . . 
Ruby  Gold  Gravel  Mining  Company  placer  . . . 
Sierra  Buttes  Quartz  Mining  Company  placer. 
Sierra  Buttes  Quartz  Mining  Company  placer. 
Sierra  Buttes  Quartz  Mining  Company  placer. 
Sierra  Buttes  Quartz  Mining  Company  placer. 
Sierra  Buttes  Quartz  Mining  Company  placer. 

Eour  Hills  quartz  mine  

Empire  quartz  mine  and  mill  site   

Alliance  quartz  mine  and  mill  site  


Siskiyou  County. 


Oliver  W.  Goodale  et  al.  placer  

S.  W.  Clary  placer  

Jerome  Beebe  placer  

Maurice  Renner  placer  

Stanislaus  County. 


Henry  B.  Pentland  et  al.  placer. 
Milton  E.  Wheaton  et  al.  placer 
Samuel  Thompson  et  al.  placer. . 


Pope  Valley. . 

 do. 

 do  

Saint  Helena . 
 do  


Town- 
ship. 


\  Ranse- 


9X. 

10  X. 

11  X. 
7X. 
7X. 


Columbia  Hill  

Grass  Valley  

Grizzly  Hill  and  Kenebec 

Kenebec  Hill  

 do  

Nevada  

 do  


6  W. 

6  W. 

7  W. 
6  W. 
6  W. 


Xevada  County  

 do  <  

 do  -  

Woolsey  Elat  and  Xorth  Bloom- 
field.  ' 

You  Bet  -  

 do  


17  N. 

9E. 

15  &16X 

8E. 

17  N. 

9E. 

17  N. 

9E. 

17  N. 

9E. 

16  N. 

8E. 

16  N. 

9E. 

15  N. 

9E. 

15&16N 

9E. 

16&17N 

11  E. 

17  N. 

11  E. 

18  N. 

11  E. 

18  N. 

11  E. 

18  N. 

10  E. 

16  X. 

10  E. 

16  N. 

10  E. 

Auburn  

Michigan  Bluff. 

New  Castle  

Secret  Ravine . . 


Granite  Basin. . 


Churntown  . . . 
French  Gulch . 
Horse  Town  .  - 
Lower  Spring. 
Rock  Creek. . . 
Quartz  Hill  - . . 
Spring  Creek  . 

 do  

Texas  Spring  . 
Weaversville  . 


Sierra  Countv- 

 do  

 do  

 do  

 do  

 do  

 do  

 do  

 do  

 do  


12  X. 
14  X. 
12  X. 
11  X. 


23  X. 
22  X. 
22  X. 
22  X. 


33  X. 
33  X. 

31  X. 

32  X. 
32  X. 
32  X. 
32  X, 
32  X. 
31  X. 


8  E. 
11  E. 
7E. 
7  E. 


6  E. 
11  E. 

11  E. 

12  E. 


5  W 
7  W 

6  W 

5  W 

6  W 
5  W 
5  W 
5¥. 
5  W 


Cottonwood  

Scott  River  

Yreka  Upper  Plats 


Buena  Vista 
Gassburg  . . . 
La  Grange . . 


19  X. 

19  X. 

20  X. 
20  X. 
20  X. 
20  X. 

20  X. 

21  X. 
21  X. 
20  X. 


44  X. 
47  X. 

45  X. 
45  X. 


1  S. 

3  S. 
3  S. 


10  E. 

10  E. 
12  E. 
12  E. 
12  E. 
12  E. 
12  E. 

11  E. 
11  E. 

!  12  E. 


9  W 

6  W 
10  W 

7  W 


12  E 
14  E 
14  E 
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Xame  of  mine. 


Mining  district. 


Trinity  County. 

Edward  Enright  placer   |  Coffee  Creek  

Morris  E.  Griffin  placer   Eastman  

James  T.  Anderson  et  al.  placer   Junction  City. . . 

Henry  Lorenz  et  al  placer   1  Red  Hill.  

William  Ware  placer  I  Weaversville  

Tuolumne  County. 

Herman  Wolf  et  al.  placer  j  Columbia  

George  Morgan  placer  1  Gold  Spring  

Joseph  Aloes  placer  \  Springfield  

Pino  Blanco  quartz  mine   Tuolumne  

Alameda  quartz  mine  do  

Mooney  quartz  mine  and  mill  site   -  !  do  

Abraham  Xelson  placer  \  do  

Lennan  gold  quartz  mine  -  do  

Patterson  quartz  mine  and  mill  site  do  

Valparaiso  quartz  mine  and  mill  site  do  

Old  Smooth  Bore  quartz  mine  -  do  

Pine  Nut  quartz  mine  ;  do  

Rifle  ciuartz  mine  do  

White  quartz  mine  ;  do  - 

Hazel  Dell  quartz  mine  I  do  

Alexander  Martin  et  al.  placer  do  

Consuelo  gold  quartz  mine  and  mill  site  1  do  

Joseph  Lord  placer  I  do  

Ezcelsior  quartz  mine  ;  do  

Johnson  <fc  Bradbury  quartz  mine  do  

Wheal  Penan  quartz  mine  j  do  

Piatt  quartz  mine  and  mill  site   '  do  

Mount  Vernon  quartz  mine  do  

Churchill  quartz  mine   '  do  

Mc Alpine  quartz  mine  and  mill  site.  J  do  

Eelix  Obar  et  al.  placer     Table  Mountain 

James  T.  Paddison  placer  do  

Waters  quartz  mine  and  mill  site    Turtletown  

Samuel  Brooks  placer  ;  Twist  Range  . . . 

John  K.  Hunter  placer   !  Yankee  Hill  

Yuba  County. 

Nevada  Mining  Company  placer  


Town- 
ship. 

Range. 

37  N. 

7  W. 

34  X 

8  W. 

33  V 

10  W. 

34  5: 

11  W. 

33  Iff. 

io  w\ 

2  X. 

14  E. 

2  if. 

14  E. 

2  X. 

14  e! 

1  ]ST. 

13&14E 

it: 

14  E. 

i  x. 

14  E. 

2  X". 

14  E. 

2  X. 

14  E. 

2  Iff. 

14  E. 

2  Iff. 

14  E. 

2  X. 

14  E. 

1  X. 

15&16E 

2  X. 

15  E. 

2  X. 

15  E. 

3  X. 

15  E. 

1  X. 

16  E. 

1  X. 

16  E. 

1  X. 

16  E. 

2  X. 

16  E. 

2X. 

16  E. 

2X. 

16  E. 

2X. 

16  E. 

2X. 

16  E. 

2X. 

16  E. 

2X. 

16  E. 

2X. 

14  E. 

2X. 

14  E. 

2  X. 

14  E. 

2X. 

14  E. 

2  X. 

14  E. 

.  OddEellows  j  19  X. 


COLORADO. 


Boulder  County. 
Mark  Hathaway  placer   Central 


Hillsborough  lode    Gold  HiU  

Sunshine  lode  do  

Oceola  lode  --do  

Grand  View  lode  do  

Minneapolis  -  do  

Sunrise  lode  -  do  

Melvina  lode  do  

Critic  lode  -  ,  do  

Shadow  lode  do  

Black  Swan  lode  do  

Phebelode  do  

Denver  View  lode  do  '. 

Xew  York  lode  -  do  - 

Tiowabalode  do  

Chinook  lode  -  do  

Atchison  lode  -  do  

Victoria  lode  -  do  

Black  Cloud  lode   do  

Parrallel  lode  do  

Mountain  Treasure  lode  I  do  

Columbia  lode  do  

Gold  Hill  lode  do  

Tammany  lode  do  

Alhambr'a  lode  do  

Eureka  lode  do  

XoXame  lode  do  

Eugene  lode  I  do  

Wynona  lode  I  do  

Monitor  lode   Grand  Island. 

Spencer  lode  I  do  


2  X. 

71  W. 

2X. 

72  W. 

IX. 

71  W. 

IX. 

71  W. 

IX. 

71  W. 

IX. 

71  W. 

IX. 

71  W. 

IX. 

71  W. 

IX. 

71  W. 

IX. 

71  W. 

IX. 

71  W. 

IX. 

71  W. 

IX. 

71  W. 

IX. 

71  W. 

IX. 

71  W. 

IX. 

71  W. 

IX. 

71  W. 

IX. 

71  W. 

IX. 

71  W. 

IX. 

C  71&72 

I  w. 

IX. 

72  W. 

IX. 

72  W. 

IX. 

72  W. 

IX. 

72  W. 

IX. 

72  W. 

IX. 

72  W. 

IX. 

72  W. 

IX. 

72  W. 

IX. 

72  W. 

IX. 

72  W. 

1  s. 

73  W. 

1  s. 

73  W. 
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Town- 


Name  of  mine.  Mining  district.  gMp  "  Range. 


Boulder  County— Continued. 

Golcondalode  \  Grand  Island 

Alvord!!;!!"-"  -'  


Belcher  lod 
Christophe 

Alpha  lode  

Idaho  Extension  lode  

Jay  lode  

War  Eagle  lode  and  mill  site 

Fourth  of  July  lode   do 

Second  Extension  West  of  Fourth  of  July  lode  do   \ 

East  Extension  lode  -  do  ----- - 

Odd  Fellow  lode   Sugar  Loaf. . . 

Henry  Meyring  placer  °r  

John's.  Hill  placer  do  

Quaker  City  lode  -  f]°  

Cross  lode  <Jo 

Mitchell  lode  \-af"S° 

Alcyone  lode  -   Ward  

Mol'tke  lode  I  d0  

Ward  lode  (l°  

New  California  lode  !  do  

Comstocklode  j  tlo  

Clear  Creek  County. 

Fortunatus  lode   Argentine  ... 

Argus  lode  *|o  

Garno  lode  (]°  

Brooklyn  lode  1  (}°  

Aspinwall  lode  and  mill  site  -  do  

General  Hayes  lode  -  -  -  do  

Wheeling  lode  I  do  

Stover  lode  and  mill  site   Cascade  

Mountain  Bam  lode  -   Daily  

Starr  lode  -   Geneva  .    . . . 

William  F.  Doherty  placer   Grass  A  alley- 
Charlie  Jones  lode'   Griffith 

Old  Whig  lode  |  <J° 

Beecher  Extension  lode  

Summit  lode  

Silver  Cloud  lode  -  

Frank  Blair  lode  

Independence  lode  

Silver  Queen  Milling  Company  mill  site. 

Awanda  lode  

W.  H.  White  lode  

Golden  lode  

Deming  lode  

B.  A.  Miner  lode  

Charles  Desmoineaux  mill  site  

Burleigh  Mining  Company  placer  

Norman  lode  and  mill  site  


Peralto  lode  . 


.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 

.do 


Tom  Corwin  lode  do 

Plebianlode  do 

Polar  Star  Extension  lode  I  do 

General  Scott  lode  !  do 

Eskine  McClellan  lode  |  do 

Galie  lode  

Jordan  lode  

Henry  Allen  et  al.  mill  site  

Turner  lode  

Progressive  lode  and  mill  site  

Peru  lode  -  »  

Tunnel  lode  No.  10  and  mill  site  

Oneida  lode  

Last  Chance  lode  1  do 

Charles  C.  Welsh  placer  j  Idaho 

Veto  lode  !  do 

John  Paul  Johns  lode  do 

Gem  lode  -  do 

Washington  lode  j  Montana 

Snider  Gold  and  Silver  Mining  Commercial  and  Man-  S  Morris 
ufacturing  Company  of  Colorado  mill  site. 

Stork  lode  '.....  \  Queens 

Atlantic  lode  j  do 

Dora  lode  |  do 

Lincoln  lode  -  i  Spanish  Bar 

Cook  lode  and  mill  site  ■  do  

Edgar  No.  2  lode  1  do  

Lincoln  lode  :  Spanish  Bar 


1  s. 

73  W. 

1  s. 

73  W. 

1  s. 

73  W. 

1  s. 

73  W. 

1  s. 

73  W. 

1  s. 

73  W. 

1  s. 

74  W. 

1  s. 

74  W. 

1  N. 

74  W. 

1  N. 

74  W. 

1  N. 

71  W. 

1  N. 

71  W. 

1  N. 

72  W. 

1  N. 

72  W. 

1  N. 

72  W. 

1  N. 

72  W. 

1  N. 

72  W. 

i  n! 

72  W. 

1  N. 

73  W. 

1  N. 

73  W. 

1  N 

73  W. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4  S. 

75  W. 

75  W. 

5  S. 

75  W. 

4  S. 

73  W. 

4  S. 

75  W. 

5  S. 

75  W. 

3  S. 

73  W. 

4  S. 

74  W. 

4S. 

74  W. 

4  S. 

74  W. 

4S. 

74  W. 

4  8. 

74  W. 

4  S. 

74  W. 

4  S. 

74  W. 

4  S. 

74  W. 

4S. 

74  W. 

4  8. 

74  W. 

4S. 

74  W. 

4  S. 

74  W. 

4  8. 

75  W. 

4  S. 

75  W. 

4  S. 

75  W. 

4  S. 

75  W. 

4  S. 

C  74&75 

\  W. 

4  S. 

<  74&75 

\  W. 

4  S. 

74  W. 

4S. 

74  W. 

4  S. 

74  W. 

4  S 

74  W. 

4  s! 

74  W. 

4  S. 

74  W. 

4  S. 

74  W. 

4  S. 

74  W. 

4  S. 

74  W. 

4  S. 

•  74  W. 

4  S. 

,  74  W. 

4  S. 

>  75  W. 

4S. 

75  W. 

3  S. 

!  73  W. 

3  S. 

73  W. 

3  S. 

73  W. 

3  S. 

73  W. 

3  S. 

74  W. 

4  8. 

73  W. 

4S. 

75  W. 

4S. 

75  W. 

4  S. 

75  W. 

3  S. 

73  W. 

3  8. 

73  W. 

3  S. 

73  W. 

3  S. 

|  73  W. 
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Xanie  of  mine. 


Mining  district.  1j££  Range. 


Clear  Creek  County — Continued. 

Summit  lode  -   Spanish  Bar    3  S.    '  73  W. 

Hukill  lode  -  -—  -do  ,  3  S.    :  73  W. 

Kellvlode                                                               Trail  Creek   3  S.  73  W. 

Eree'land  lode  -  -  -  do  -   3  S.  73  TV . 

Do   -  --  do   3S.    !  73  TV. 

Do  -    do   3S.  73  TV. 

Calif omia  lode  -                Upper  Union   3  S.  74  TV. 

Empire  lode  -  -  do   3  S.  74  W. 

Susquehanna  lode  and  mill  site  do  -.-   3  S.  74  TV. 

Ben  Franklin  lode  and  mill  site  do   3  S.  74  TV. 

Pioneer  lode  -  do   3  S.  74  TV. 

Benton  lode  do   3  S.  74  W. 

Andv  lode  -   do   4  S.  74  TV. 

Providence  lode  -  -  !  do  !  4  S.  74  TV. 

Gilpin  County. 

Saint  Louis  lode     Central  City  . .  -  

Theo.  E.  TVkeeler  et  al.  mill  site   Enterprise  

Chihuahua  lode   '  do  

Marsrarette  Glennan  Mammoth  Silver  lode  do   


Louis  Xapoleon  lode  -  -  -   Eureka 

Montrose  lode    do 

Essex  lode   -  do 

Gunnelllode  do 

Holmanlode  -  do 

Mammoth  lode    Gregory 

Eoot  and  Simmons  lode 


do 


Gregory  Second  lode   -   -  do 

 ---!....:. do 


Gregory  Extension  lode 

Pocahontas  lode    Illinois  Central 

Bortonlode  ---  do  

Dexter  lode  -  -  j  do  

Gibson  lode  do  


Stark  County  lode. 

Colorado  lode  

Ophirlode  

Crown  Point  lode. . 

Conistoek  lode  

Sava-re  lode  


do 


Perhzolode  -  do 


Independent  .  -  |    2  S. 

 do  

 do  

 do   

 do  


Do 


.do 


Xotaway  lode  -  -  ,  Lake . . . 

Clay  County  lode  and  mill  site  -  -  -  do 

XotawaY  lode  -  -  -  do 

TVilber  lode  -   Xevada 

Gardner  Extension  lode 


do 


Gardner  lode  -  do 


Burroughs  Extension  west  lode 
Extension  of  the  Kansas  lode 


.do  

.do  

Prize  Extension  lode   -  -  -   do   

Hubert  lode  -  -  -    do  

Kansas  lode  -  -  -  -  do  

Kent  Countv  lode  and  mill  site   do  

Maekevlode    Pine  

P.  T.  Banner  lode  -  -  -  -  -  Quartz  Hill 

Georce  TV.  Ellerv  lode  .      Quartz  Tall 

Black  Quartz  lode  -    do  

Cissler  lode  -   Pvussell .... 

Dorchester  lode   -  ;  do  

Columbus  lode  -  -  -   do  


Gaston  lode. 
TVautauga  . . 


3  S 

73  TV. 

3  S.  1 

73  VT. 

3  S. 

73  TV. 

3  S.  \ 

73  &  74 
TV. 

3S.  ! 

73  W. 

3  S 

73  TY\ 

3  Si 

73  Tv! 

3  S. 

73  TV. 

3  S. 

73  TV. 

3  S. 

77  TV. 

3  s! 

73  TV. 

3  s! 

73  TV. 

3  S. 

73  "VT. 

3  s! 
3  s! 

73  TV. 
73  W. 

3  S. 

73  TV. 

3S. 

73  TV. 

3  S. 

73  TV. 

2S. 

73  TV. 

2  S. 

73  TV. 

2S. 

73  TV. 

2S. 

73  TV. 

2S. 

73  TV. 

2  S. 

73  TV. 

2  S. 

73  TV. 

3  S.  £ 

72  &  73 
TV. 

3  S. 

72  TV. 

3S. 

73  TV. 

3S. 

73  TV. 

3S. 

73  TV. 

3  S. 

73  TV. 

3  S. 

73  TV. 

3  S. 

73  TV. 

3  S. 

73  TV. 

3  S. 

73  TV. 

3  S. 

73  TV. 

3  S. 

73  TV. 

2  S. 

73  TV. 

3S. 

73  TV. 

3  S. 

73  TV. 

3  S. 

73  TV. 

as. 

73  TV. 

3S. 

73  TV. 

3S. 

73  TV. 

3S. 

73  TV. 

Fremont  County. 

Senator  Extension  lode  

Lake  County. 


Hardscrabble   22  S. 


Dime  lode. 
Eock  lode. 
Dome  lode 
Iron  lode. . 
Bull's  Eve  lode 


California. 

 do  ... 

 do  ... 

 do  ... 

 do  ... 


Charles  Mater  lode   Granite  

Ouray  County. 

Ophirlode   Uncompahgi 


n  tv. 


w 
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Mining  claims  approved  and  patented,  fyc— Continued. 


Xame  of  mine. 


Alining  district. 


Park  County. 

Stephen  H.  Pease  et  al.  placer   ^eayer  Creek  

Ten  Fortv  lode  -  -   Buckskin  

HaU  and  Brunk  Silyer  Mining  Company  placer   Columbia  ...   - 

Old  North  State  lode   Consolidated  Montgomery 

Coney  lode  I c)° — 

Polaris  lode  I <|0 

Friday  lode  -  J c}° 

Underclifflode  !  

Iron  Dyke  lode  j  <J° " 

Chicago  lode  -  kVr0 

Grand' View  lode   Montgomery  

Moscow  lode  -  do 

Russia  lode  -----  do  - 

Paris  lode   Mosquito  

Mother  lode  -  do  

Cincinnati  lode  


San  Juan  County. 

Peerless  lode   Animas  

John  H.  French  et  al.  placer  -   Eureka  

Summit  County. 

Thomas  H.  Fuller  placer  t   California- . . 

Thomas  H.  Fuller  placer    Carpenter  . . 

Thomas  H.  Fuller  placer  -do - 

Boston  Silyer  Mining  Company  mill  site   Snake  Paver 


T<r^-  Range, 
sum.  B 


77  W. 

78  W. 
78  TV". 


8  S. 

8  S. 

78  W. 

8  S. 

78  W. 

8  S. 

78  TV. 

9  S. 
9S. 

10  s. 


18W. 
J8W. 
79  W. 


76  TV 


DAKOTA. 


Lawrence  County. 

Durango  lode  -  -   Wkitewoocl  .   

Charles  Spencer  et  al.  placer  -   Wkitewood  placer 


MONTANA. 

Beaver  Head  County. 


Mark  Anthony  lode  and  mill  site  -   Bryant. . 

Kittenhouse  and  Louis  Philip  lodes  and  mill  site    Montana . 


Deer  Lodge  County. 


Independence  lode  -  -  -  -  - - 

Hope  lode  -  -  -  -  -  Flint  Creek 

Comanche  lode  and  mill  site  -  do  


Dashawav  lode  -  -  Horton  -  -  - 

TVabus  lode  do  

Cliff  Xo.  2  lode  and  mill  site.  Lady  Byron  lode  and 

mill  site,  Walter  B.  Dance  Xo.  2lode,  and  Horton 

lode    I  do  

Magna  Chartalode   Summit  Valley. 

Alice  lode  -do  

Valdemere  lode  :  do  


Deer  Lodge  and  Leivis  and  Clarke  Counties. 


Penobscot  lode. . 
Snow  Drift  lode. 


3  S. 
6'S. 


6  X. 

7  X. 


7  X. 
7  X. 


7  X. 
3X. 
3  X. 
3  X. 


11  X. 
11  X. 


11  TV. 
10  TV. 


8  TV. 
13  TV. 
C  13&14 

*  A^ 
13  TV. 

13  TV. 


13  TV. 
8  TV. 
8  TV. 
8  TV. 


6  TV. 
6  TV. 


Jefferson  County. 


Emma  Bell  lode  and  mill  site  

Adolphus  lode  

Gustavus  A.  Xhern  placer,  including  Khern  lode 


Boulder. . 

 do  ... 

Palo  Alto 


Leivis  and  Clarke  County. 


Sallie  Belle  lode  

Park  lode  

TVar  Eagle  lode  :  Greenhorn 

Lady  Washington  lode   Ten  Mile 

Lulu  lode  i  do 


Madison  County. 

King  lode   Silyer  Star 

Lucas  lode   Summit 

Boaz  lode   Lower  Hot  Springs 

Galena  lode  and  mill  site   Upper  Hot  Springs 


6X. 
6X. 
9X. 


4  W. 
4  W. 
2  TV. 
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Mining  claims  approved  and  patented,  <£'<?. — Continued.. 


Same  of  mine. 


Mining  district. 


Town- 
ship. 


Range. 


Elko  County. 

Austin  mine  I  Mineral  Hill  

Lelia  mine  and  mill  site   Spruce  Mountain 

Grecian  Bend  lode  and  mill  site  do  

Juniper  mine  do  

Home  Stake  lode  and  mill  site  \  do  

St.  John's  mine  and  mill  site  j  do  

Great  Expectation  mine  and  mill  site  '  do  

Monarch  mine  and  mill  site   i  do  


26  X. 


52  E. 


Esmeralda  County. 

Empire  mine  :  Esmeralda  . . 

Golden  Age  mine  j  do  

Eureka  County. 

Adams  and  Earrell  and  Deep  mine  J  Eureka  

Black  Eagle  mine  -  I  do  

Charleston  mine   I  do  

Colorado  mine  do  

Eagles'  Nest  mine  -  !  do  

General  Lee  mine   do  

Gray  Eagle  mine  do  

Huguenot  mine  ;  do  

Marcellina  East  mine  . .  -  -  J  do  

Magnet  mine  do  

Racine  mine  do  

Silver  West  mine   ;  -  do  

Silver  TTest  Consolidated  Mining  Company  mill  site  :  do  

Williamsburgh  mine  !  do  

Humboldt  County. 

Butte  mine   Echo  

New  York  lode   Hot  Springs 

Columbia  lode  do  

Danish  Council  or  Auld  Lang  Syne  mine  and  mill  site  Sierra  


5K 
5  2*. 


28  E. 
28  E. 


46&47N!  28  E. 
46&47isTj   28  E. 
33  N.      26  E. 


Lander  County. 

Eagle  mine  -  I  Lewis  

Defiance  mine  -  j  do  

Monitor  mine  -  -  j  do   

Wark  mine  i  Reese  River 


30  N.  I  45  E. 
30  N.  j  45  E. 
30 1ST.   j  45  E. 


Eyon  County. 

Chromer  mine  -                  Devil's  Gate  and  Chinatown  j  16  X. 

Sheridan  mine  \  Devil's  Gate   16  X . 

Del  Rev  mine  1  Devil's  Gate  and  Chinatown   16  X. 


Nye  County. 

Prussian  mine  and  mill  site   Concordia 

Prussian  South  mine  and  Jefferson  mine  and  mill  site  do 

Tybo  Consolidated  Mining  Company  mill  site  <  Tybo   

Tybo  Consolidated  Mining  Company  mill  site   j  do 

Crosby  mine  I  do 


21  E. 
21  E. 
21  E. 


Storey  County. 

Capital  lode  I  Gold  Hill  . 

Niagara  mine  -  j  do 

Comstock  Front  mine  1  do 

Sadie  mining  claim  and  Monte  Christo  lode  j  Silver  Star. 

Piety  Hill  mine   J  Virginia  . . . 

Quartz  mine  I  do 

Enterprise  mine  and  mill  site  I  do  


Washoe  County. 


Paymaster  mine 


White  Pine  County. 


Peavine 


Star  mine   I  Cherry  Creek 

Chance  mine  do  

Sheffield  mine  I  Lincoln  

"Washington  mine   do  


16  X. 

21  E. 

16  N. 

21  E. 

16  In. 

21  E. 

17  N. 

21  E. 

17  N. 

21  E. 

17  X. 

21  E. 

17  X. 

21  E. 

20  X. 

18  E. 
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Name  of  mine. 


White  Pine  County— Continued. 


Canaan  mine  

Lincoln  mine   

Buckeye  State  mine  

James  S.  Matson  et  al.  placer  -  

Martin  White  Mining  Company  mill  site. 

Pleiades  mine   

Martin  White  Mining  Company  mill  site. 

Wiperwill  mine   

Mammoth  mine   

Black  Bock  mine   

Mobile  and  Equality  mine  

King  mine  

Haggin  and  Tevis  lode  

Hidden  Treasure  mine  

Boston  lode  


OREGON. 

Baker  County. 

Joseph  D.  Young  et  al.  placer  

M.  A.  Barber  et  al.  placer  

Joseph  Copeland  et  al.  placer  

Albert  H.  Brown  et  al.  placer  

Coos  County. 

E.  W.  Sprague  placer  

Thomas  H.  Walker  placer  

John  Norman  placer  


Jackson  County. 

Peter  Burkholter  et  al.  placer  

Josephine  County. 

William  F.  Courtnay  et  al.  placer  . .  - 
Alexander  P.  Ankeny  placer  

NEW  MEXICO. 

Grant  County. 

Peabody  mine  

Satisfaction  mine  

Superior  copper  mine  

UTAH. 

Beaver  County. 

Midas  mine  

Box  Elder  County. 
Black  Warrior  mine  


Mining  district. 


Town- 
ship. 


Lincoln  

Newark  

 do  

Osceola  

Ward  

 do  

 do  

White  Pine 

 do  .... 

 do  

 do  .... 

 do  .... 

 do  

 do  .... 

 do  


19  N. 
26  N. 


14  N. 
14  N. 


Shasta   

Willow  Creek. 
  do  


16  N. 
16  N. 
16  N. 
16  N. 
16  N. 


13  S. 

14  S. 
14  S. 


Hinches 

 do  . 

 do  . 


27  S. 
27  S. 
27  S. 


Missouri  Flat   -   37  S. 


Gordon 
 do 


West  Tintic 


Millard  County. 

Prince  Albert  mine  

Mariposa  mine  

Juab  County. 
Midgley  mine  

Salt  Lake  County. 

Baker  mine  

Dolly  Warden  mine  

Harkness  mine  

Little  Cora  mine  

Taylor  mine  

Umpire  mine   -  

Marietta  mine  

Chieftain  mine  

City  Bock  mine  

Henry  mine  j  Hot  Springs  

Abbey  mine   Big  and  Little  Cottonwood 

Cabin  mine  j  Little  Cottonwood  


Galice  Creek . 
 do  


Chloride  !  17  S. 

Mimhes  j  

Virginia  


Range 


55  E. 
52  E. 


63  E. 
63  E. 


57  E. 

57  E. 

58  E. 
58  E. 
58  E. 


40 and 41 
E. 
42  E. 
42  E. 


14  W. 
14  W. 
14  W. 


4W. 


14  W. 


Nord  Star. 


Lucin 


Big  Cottonwood  -  

 do   

 do  

.....do   

 do  

 do   

Big  and  Little  Cottonwood. 

Big  Cottonwood  

Little  Cottonwood  


Emily  mine 

King  of  the  West  mine  

Superior  mine  

Swansey  mine  

Wabonso  mine  

Ann  Kempton  mine  

Canby  mine   

Henry  M.  mine  

Jersey  mine  

Jordan  Silver  Mining  Company's  mine. 

Live  Pine  mine   .'  

May  Flower  mine  


 do  

 do  

 do  

 do  ... 

 do   

West  Mountain . 
 do  
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Mining  claims  approved  and  patented,  tfc, — Continued. 


Name  of  mine. 


Mining  district. 


Salt  Lake  County — Continued. 


Merrimac  lode  

Miller  mine  

Mountain  Gem  ]STo.  2  mine  

Ole  Bull  mine  

Orphan  Boy  mine  

Red  Cloud  mine  -  

Royal  mine  

Silver  Plume  mine  

St.  John's  mine  

Sunset  mine  

Victor  mine  

Vespasian  mine   

Horace  Greely  mine  

Summit  County. 

Last  Chance  mine   

R.  C.  Chambers  et  al.  mill  site  

R.  C.  Chambers  et  al.  mill  site  


Summit  and  Wasatch  Counties. 
Pioneer  mine  


Town- 
ship. 


West  Mountain  - 
 do  


Uintah . 

 do 

 do 


Uintah  - 


Ophir . 


Tooele  Comity. 

First  Northerly  Extension  of  the  Miners  Delight 

mine  

Henriette  mine  -  |  do 

Indicator  mine  I  do 

J.  W.  Cooley  mine  -  J  do  

Severe  mine  do  

Silver  Treasure  mine   j  do  

Stephen  A.  Douglas  mine  do  

Utah  County. 

Bredemeyer  No.  2  mine    American  Fork 

First  West  Extension  Miller  mine   do  

Highland  Mary  mine   do  

La  Belle  mine!  -  -  do  

Live  Yankee  mine  and  first  westerly  extension   do 

Russler  mine  do 

Sarah  mine   I  do 

Sarchfield  mine  -  do 


Sunday  mine . . 
Tonto  mine  . . . 
Caroline  mine 


Amazon  mine . 
Banner  mine . 


Wasatch  County. 


WYOMING. 

Carbon  County. 
Rawlinss  mine  and  mill  site   


Utah. 


Snake  Creek 
Uinto  


Rawlings  Springs 


Range. 


21  1ST. 


87  W. 


COAL  PATENTS. 


Ephraim  W.  Burr 
Francis  M.  Stone .  - 


Michael  P.  Fox  . .  - 
Andrew  Nasburg  . 
John  Spriggs  et  al 


Mineral  claims  . . 
Coal-land  claims . 


CALIFORNIA. 


COLORADO. 


Total  number  of  patents  issued 


Description. 


S.  |  of  N.  W.  i  and  N.  \  of  S.  W.  i, 

section  14. 
S.  W.  J  of  N.  E.  J,  N.  E.  Jof  S.  E.  4, 

and  S.  E.  i  of  S.  E.  J,  section  14. 


E.  J  of  S.  E.  i  of  section  16 . 
Lot  No.  5  of  section  26  


E.  a  of  S.  E.  J  of  section  8,  S.  W.  i 
of  S.  W.  a  of  section  9,  and  N. 
E.  J  of  N.  E.  a  section  17. 


Town-  j 
ship. 


22  S. 
22  S. 

IS. 
25  S. 
2N. 


Range. 


13  E. 
13  E. 

70  W. 
13  W. 
5E. 


542 
5 


547 
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Section  2320  Bevised  Statutes,  requires  that  "the  end  lines  of  each 
(mineral)  claim  shall  be  parallel  to  each  other."  It  frequently  occurs,  by 
reason  of  prior  locations  or  adverse  ownership  of  contiguous  lands,  that7 
in  order  to  comply  with  this  requirement  of  law,  the  mine  owner  is  com- 
pelled to  relinquish  a  small  portion  of  his  mine  with  a  portion  of  his  sur- 
face ground  of  triangular  shape,  and  the  part  thus  excluded  from  his 
survey  is  not  capable  of  being  appropriated  by  another  location  because 
of  its  triangular  shape,  which  renders  it  impossible  to  embrace  it  all  in 
any  survey  with  parallel  end  lines. 

The  owners  of  such  claims  are  thus  put  to  loss,  while  no  other  person 
is  benefited  by  said  requirement,  and  small  tracts  are  left  in  a  condition 
to  be  practically  unavailable. 

Legislation  amendatory  of  the  present  law  so  far  as  to  remedy  the  evil 
indicated  is  desirable,  and  I  respectfully  recommend  action  to  that  end 
by  the  law-making  power. 

The  legal  requirement  referred  to  forms  the  subject  in  part  of  the  fol- 
lowing circular  issued  by  this  office,  viz  : 

Department  of  the  Interior, 

General  Land  Office, 
Washington  D.  C,  September  13,  1878. 

To  United  States  Surveyors  General  : 

By  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  under  date  of  6th  instant,  you  are 
hereby  instructed  as  follows : 

1st.  The  survey  and  plat  of  mineral  claims,  required  by  section  2325  Revised  Statutes 
of  the  United  States,  to  be  filed  in  the  proper  land  office  with  application  for  patent, 
must  be  made  subsequent  to  the  recording  of  the  location  of  the  mine  ;  and  when  the 
original  location  is  made  by  survey  of  a  United  States  deputy  surveyor,  such  location 
survey  cannot  be  substituted  for  that  required  by  the  statute,  as  above  indicated. 

2d.  The  surveyor  general  should  derive  his  information  upon  which  to  base  his  cer- 
tificate as  to  the  value  of  labor  expended  or  improvements  made  from  his  deputy  who 
makes  the  actual  survey  and  examination  upon  the  premises,  and  such  deputy  should 
specify  with  particularity  and  full  detail  the  character  and  extent  of  such  improve- 
ments. 

I  desire  also  to  call  your  attention  to  section  2320  United  States  Revised  Statutes, 
referring  to  vein  or  lode  claims,  which  requires  that  "the  end  lines  of  each  claim  shall 
be  parallel  to  each  other." 

It  appears  that  in  some  instances  this  explicit  statutory  requirement  has  deen  dis- 
regarded. Hereafter  you  will  approve  no  survey  of  such  claims  unless  the  end  lines 
thereof  are  parallel  to  each  other. 

Promptly  instruct  your  deputy  surveyors  accordingly. 
Very  respectfully, 

U.  J.  BAXTER, 

Acting  Commissioner. 

The  following  decisions  affecting  mining  rights  have  been  made  since 
the  last  annual  report  of  this  office : 

Department  of  the  Interior, 

Washington,  February  19,  1878. 

Sir  :  I  have  considered  the  appeal  of  L.  W.  Wood  et  al.,  from  your  decision  of  August 
18,  1877,  rejecting  their  application  for  a  patent  for  the  Woodville  Placer  Mine,  lot 
No.  43,  township  16  north,  range  9  east,  M.  D.  M.  Sacramento,  Cal. 

This  tract  was  located  in  1855,  and  from  that  time  until  1861  worked  continuously, 
and  a  large  sum  of  money  expended  in  its  development. 

In  1858  and  1860,  C.  H.  Seymour  became,  by  purchase,  the  owner  of  eight-twen- 
tieths of  said  mine,  known  as  the  Nebraska  claim,  which  interest  he  now  asserts, 
together  with  an  additional  interest  of  six-twentieths  he  obtained  from  the  locators 
or  their  grantees. 

There  is  no  copy  of  the  local  mining  laws  governing  the  location  and  holding  of 
placer  claims,  in  the  district  wherein  the  tract  in  question  is  situated,  filed  in  the 
case  by  which  it  can  be  ascertained  whether  or  not  the  original  locators  and  their 
grantees  have  complied  with  the  local  laws  and  regulations  of  miners  in  that  district 
so  as  to  entitle  them  to  the  right  of  possession  of  said  tract,  as  against  adverse  claim- 
ants. If  they  have  thus  complied  with  the  local  laws,  the  land  is  not  subject  to  relo- 
catioD  by  other  parties  until  an  abandonment  by  the  original  locators  is  established. 
7  I 
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In  the  application  of  Wood  et  al.  filed  February  24,  1874,  the  applicants  assert  that 
they  located  the  tract  on  or  about  December  23,  1873 ;  they  also  assert  that  they 
obtained  peaceable  possession  of  the  land  at  that  time  and  have  remained  in  posses- 
sion since.  „.-,-*.  ,      -,      n  •     i      i  i 

It  is  contended  by  them  that  the  location  of  the  Nebraska  claim  has  been  aban- 
doned On  the  contrary.  Seymour  asserts  that  the  original  locators  and  their  grantees 
have  not  abandoned  said  claim,  but  have  remained  in  possession  of  the  same  according 
to  local  laws  and  regulations.  .  , 

There  is  on  file  in  the  case  a  transcript  of  the  proceedings  m  the  case  ot  C.  ±i.  bey- 
mour  os  L.  TV.  Wood  et  al.,  in  the  supreme  court  of  California,  in  which  it  appears 
that  Seymour  brought  suit  in  the  district  court  of  the  fourteenth  judicial  district  of 
California  to  recover  possession  of  eight-twentieths  of  the  ground  of  the  Nebraska 
mining  claim,  and  judgment  was  rendered  in  his  favor.  The  legitimate  conclusion  to 
be  drawn  from  this  judgment  is  that  the  jury  found  that  the  original  Nebraska  loca- 
tion had  not  been  abandoned.  In  your  decision  of  August  18,  last,  you  held,  in  sub- 
stance that  in  view  of  this  judgment  of  the  court,  the  fact  was  established  that  the 
prior  location  had  not  been  abandoned,  and  rejected  the  application  of  Y\  ood  et  al. 

f°lAs  competent  for  the  department  to  take  the  judgment  of  the  district  court  of  Cali- 
fornia into  consideration  as  evidence  on  a  question  of  fact,  but  I  am  of  the  opinion 
that  its  judgment  should  not  be  conclusive.  Before  a  correct  decision  can  be  rendered 
in  this  case" the  facts  in  relation  to  the  abandonment  or  non-abandonment  of  the  prior 
location  must  be  determined. 

The  evidence  now  on  file  is  ex  parte,  each  claimant  to  the  land  asserting  his  superior 
right  thereto,  and,  as  said  right  must  depend  upon  the  facts,  you  are  instructed  to  or- 
der  a  hearing  to  ascertain,  if  possible,  the  truth  in  relation  to  the  abandonment  of  the 
[Nebraska  claim.  •  :  _  _  „  , , 

If  the  applicants  establish  the  fact  that  they  obtained  peaceable  possession  ot  tne 
ground  have  remained  in  possession  of  the  same,  and  have  the  right  of  said  posses- 
sion their  application  must  be  recognized.  The  claim  may  be  defeated  by  establish- 
ing the  facts  that  the  ground  was  not  subject  to  location,  and  any  party  has  the  right, 
as  a  protestant,  to  submit  evidence  on  that  point.  Should  it  be  established  that,  by 
compliance  with  the  mining  laws  and  customs,  and  regulations,  prior  locators  haye 
the  right  of  possession,  the  tract  cannot  be  considered  as  subject  to  relocation,  and  the 
annlication  must  be  rejected.  The  evidence  must  be  confined  to  the  question  of  aban- 
donment, and  the  status  of  the  parties  will  not  be  changed  by  the  order  for  a  hearing. 

I  concur  with  you  in  the  opinion  expressed  in  your  letter  of  March  22,  last,  that  Sey- 
mour cannot  be  regarded  as  an  adverse  claimant  under  the  statute,  and  also  m  the 
opinion  expressed  in  your  decision  of  August  18,  last,  that  the  publication  of  the  ap- 
plication, although  somewhat  irregular,  was  not  fatal  to  the  application,  as  it  was  a 
substantial  compliance  with  the  law. 

i  hearing  is  not  expressly  provided  for  in  the  act  of  May  10,  18/2,  but  I  am  clearly 
o/the  opinion  that  it  is  within  your  jurisdiction,  under  the  supervisory  power  con- 
ferred upon  you  bv  the  first  section  of  the  act  of  July  4,  1836,  vesting  in  the  Commis- 
sioner of  the  General  Land  Office  control  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  disposal  ot 
the  public  lands,  to  order  hearings,  when  it  is  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
the  facts  in  a  given  case,  without  which  it  is  impossible  to  render  an  intelligent 

^Du^notice  of  the  hearing  should  be  given  to  all  parties  in  interest;  when  the  evi- 
dence, with  the  opinion  of  the  local  officers  thereon,  is  received,  the  case  should  be 
determined  upon  its  merits.  ,         .,.  , 

The  papers  transmitted  with  your  letter  of  October  21  last,  are  herewith  returned. 

Very  respectfully,  Q  SCHURZ,  Secretary. 

Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office. 

Department  of  the  Interior, 

General  Land  Office, 
Washington,  D.  ft,  August!*,  1878. 

Register  and  Receiver, 

Carson  City,  Xer.  : 

Gfvtifmfn  :  I  have  carefully  considered  the  application  filed  in  this  office  Decem- 
ber 16  1875,  bv  the  Sierra  Nevada  Silver  Mining  Company,  to  have  recalled  and  can- 
celed the  patent  issued  to  the  Union  Consolidated  Silver  Mining  Company,  September 
2^  1875  for  claim  upon  the  Comstock  Lode,  in  Nevada. 

The  facts  as  appear  from  the  records  and  files  of  this  office,  are  as  follows  viz  :  That 
the  premises  described  in  said  patent  were  located  by  the  Union  Gold  and  Silver  Min- 
ing Company  (of  which  the  Union  Consolidated  Silver  Mining  Company  is  the  legal 
successor)  June  10,  1859,  and  record  of  said  location  was  made  July  4,  18»9,  according 
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to  the  mining  laws  then  in  force.  Application  for  patent  by  said  company  was  filed 
in  your  office  August  10,  1868.  Notice  was  published  in  the  Daily  Territorial  Enter- 
prise, a  newspaper  published  at  Virginia  City,  Nev.,  on  the  12th  of  August,  1868,  for 
the  full  period  of  ninety  days  thereafter,  and  notices  and  diagrams  were  duly  posted 
upon  the  claim  and  in  the  register's  office  for  the  period  of  time  prescribed  by  the  stat- 
ute. On  the  27th  of  May,  1874,  the  said  Union  Gold  and  Silver  Mining  Company  con- 
veyed by  deed  to  the  Union  Consolidated  Silver  Mining  Company  the  premises  de- 
scribed in  said  application,  which  last-named  company  completed  the  proofs  required, 
and,  on  the  17th  of  August,  1875,  made  entry  of  said  claim.  On  the  same  day  the  reg- 
ister transmitted  the  papers  to  this  office,  and  a  patent  was  issued,  September  28,  1875 
(as  hereinbefore  stated),  to  the  said  Union  Consolidated  Silver  Mining  Company  for 
the  premises,  and  said  patent  was  duly  transmitted  to  the  local  office,  and  delivered  to 
the  representative  of  said  company. 

There  is  a  difference  in  description  and  area  of  the  ground  as  described  in  the  appli- 
cation and  embraced  in  the  patent ;  but  upon  examination  it  is  evident  that  there  is 
no  difference  that  would  lead  to  any  misunderstanding,  so  far  as  the  ground  in  dispute 
is  concerned.    Therefore,  this  difference  is  not  material. 

By  the  application  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  Silver  Mining  Company,  now  under  con- 
sideratiou  (made  to  this  office,  as  stated,  December  16,  1875),  the  following  facts  have 
been  disclosed,  viz : 

That  the  Sierra  Nevada  Silver  Mining  Company  located  and  recorded  under  the 
mining  laws  June  22,  1859,  giving  a  description  which  embraced  the  ground  in  dis- 
pute between  the  two  companies,  being  the  northerly  298  feet  of  the  ground  embraced 
in  the  patent  wbich  has  been  issued  to  the  Union  Consolidated  Silver  Mining  Company. 

August  10,  1868,  the  Sierra  Nevada  Silver  Mining  Company  filed  in  your  office  an 
application  for  a  patent  for  the  premises  located,  the  description  embraced  therein 
including  the  ground  in  dispute. 

This  was  the  same  day  that  the  application  was  filed  by  the  Union  Gold  and  Silver 
Mining  Company,  and  the  application  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  Silver  Mining  Company 
bears  a  minor  number  to  that  of  the  other  application,  and  although  filed  upon  the 
same  day,  seems  in  point  of  time  to  be  the  prior  application. 

On  the  13th  of  November  the  Union  Gold  and  Silver  Mining  Company  instituted  an 
action  of  trespass  in  the  court,  and  applied  for  an  injunction  against  the  Sierra  Nevada 
Silver  Mining  Company,  but  this  action  was  never  prosecuted  to  a  final  issue. 

The  Sierra  Nevada  Silver  Mining  Company,  under  date  of  April  24, 1874,  filed  in  your 
office  an  adverse  claim  and  protest,  and  instituted  suit  against  the  Union  Gold  and 
Silver  Mining  Company  May  22,  1874.  This  suit  has  not  reached  a  final  determination, 
but  an  injunction  pendente  lite  was  issued,  restraining  each  of  the  defendants  from  tak- 
ing any  further  steps  toward  the  perfection  of  the  application  for  patent.  This  injunc- 
tion has  never  been  dissolved,  but  remains  in  force. 

The  ground  iu  dispute  was  actually  occupied  by  the  Sierra  Nevada  Silver  Mining 
Company  from  1866  to  1868,  its  hoisting  works  having  been  erected  thereon  and  min- 
ing explorations  of  great  extent  having  been  carried  on. 

Some  of  the  foregoing  facts  are  evidenced  by  ex  parte  testimony  only,  but  it  is  thought 
they  will  not  be  disputed,  and  if  they  are,  the  verity  of  any  or  all  can  be  ascertained. 

The  counsel  for  applicant  allege  that  "no  protest  or  adverse  claim  has  ever  been 
filed  against  said  application,  nor  have  the  necessary  steps  been  taken  to  complete 
the  a}:>plication,  for  the  reason,  as  alleged  by  the  company,  that  this  could  not  prop- 
erly be  done  before  the  settlement  of  the  controversy  as  to  the  298  feet  in  the  courts. 

It  is  set  forth  in  the  adverse  claim  and  protest  filed  April  24,  1874,  above  referred 
to,  and  also  in  the  application  under  consideration,  that  the  neglect  to  file  a  protest 
within  the  period  of  publication,  and  up  to  the  date  of  the  protest,  was  on  account  of  a 
conspiracy  between  Robert  Apple,  then  superintendent  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  Silver  Min- 
ing Company,  and  the  officers  of  the  applicant.    This  is  denied  by  Apple  and  others. 

The  register  has  been  superseded,  and  I  shall  not  comment  upon  his  action  in  with- 
holding the  papers  adverse  to  the  issue  of  patent,  further  than  to  remark  that  he  was 
aware  of  the  conflict  between  the  claims,  and  while  he  states  that  service  was  not 
made  upon  him  in  the  case  of  the  suit  brought  by  the  Sierra  Silver  Mining  Company, 
he  does  not  say  that  he  was  not  aware  of  its  pendency,  and  under  the  circumstances 
•it  was  unquestionably  his  duty  to  have  transmitted  all  the  papers,  whether  filed  by 
the  applicant  or  adverse  claimant,  that  they  might  have  been  considered  before  the 
patent  issued. 

Adverse  claims  are  referred  to  in  the  act  of  July  26,  1866,  three  times. 

In  section  2  claimant  may  file  and  receive  patent  "to  whose  possession  there  is  no 
controversy  or  opposing  claim";  in  section  3,  where  the  survey  is  to  be  made,  "if  no 
adverse  claim  shall  have  been  filed";  and  in  section  6  all  proceedings  shall  be  stayed 
whenever  any  "adverse  claimants"  shall  appear  before  the  approval  of  the  survey. 

This  law  contains  no  provision  as  to  the  form  or  manner  of  presenting  or  filing 
adverse  claims. 

The  first  general  circular  issued  by  this  office  to  registers  and  receivers  in  regard  to 
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this  act  was  dated  January  14,  1867.  In  it  the  sixth  section  of  the  act  is  quoted  with- 
out comment ;  the  supplemental  circular  thereto  of  June  25,  186/,  contains  the  iol- 

lo™f  i'rd  Should  a  party  appear  as  an  adverse  claimant  as  contemplated  by  the  sixth 
section  of  the  act,  you  will  require  such  person  to  show  by  proof  the  claim  or  interest 
he  may  have  in  the  mine,  and  should  the  same  be  satisfactory  to  you  all  lurther 
proceedings  will  be  stayed,  until  a  final  settlement  and  adjudication  shall  be  had  m 
the  courts'  But  in  case  the  adverse  claimant  after  proceedings  have  been  stayed 
shall  fail  to  institute  action  in  the  courts,  either  pending  or  at  the  next  ensuing  ses- 
sion, with  a  view  to  the  final  adjustment  of  the  claims,  you  will  proceed  with  the  case 
as  if  no  objections  had  been  filed." 

These  were  the  instructions  which  had  been  issued  when  the  applications  were  made 
by  the  respective  parties  in  1868.  •      -i     t      i  + 

For  reasons  which  are  obvious,  the  same  technical  observance  m  pleading  has  not 
been  required  before  the  local  land  offices  as  is  customary  m  courts,  where  rules  are 
prescribed  in  accordance  with  law  or  custom,  and  the  attorneys  are  held  to  a  compli- 
ance therewith,  and  with  the  requirements  of  legal  authorities  upon  the  subject,  by 
iudo-es  learned  in  the  law,  and  where  there  is  evident  good  faith  manifested  the  ruling  ot 
this'office  should  be  liberal,  and  it  should  be  the  aim  to  give  all  parties  interested  an 
opportunity  to  assert  their  rights,  and  not  deprive  any  one  of  this  privilege  by  a  purely 
technical  ruling.  Such  action,  therefore,  as  gave  notice  to  the  local  officers  of  a  con- 
flict in  claims  and  clearly  defined  such  claims,  would  seem  to  me  to  be  a  sumcient 
compliance  with  the  act  of  1866  to  entitle  the  party  asserting  the  claim  to  considera- 
tion as  an  adverse  claimant  under  said  act.  The  description  of  the  premises  claimed 
was  distinctly  set  forth  in  both  applications  and  accompanying  diagrams.  I  am  ot 
opinion  therefore  that  each  of  the  parties  had  taken  such  steps  m  18o8  and  prior 
thereto,  as  should  be  regarded  as  an  adverse  filing  in  relation  to  the  application  ot  the 

0tThat  the  register  had  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  claim  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  Silver 
Mining  Company  to  put  him  upon  full  inquiry  when  he  permitted  the  entry  by  the 
Union  Consolidated  Silver  Miniug  Company,  August  17,  1875  is  evident  from  the  fact 
that  upon  the  diagrams  accompanying  that  entry  the  northerly  298  feet  of  the  premises 
patented  has  marked  upon  it,  "Sierra  Nevada  and  Union  disputed  ground,"  and  m 
letter  of  4th  of  February,  1876,  in  forwarding  the  protest  and  adverse  claim  ot  the 
Sierra  Nevada  Silver  Mining  Company,  filed  April  24, 1874  (in  compliance  with  direc- 
tions from  this  office),  he  acknowledges  that  he  was  aware  of  its  existence,  but  did  not 
regard  it  as  having  been  filed  in  time.  .• 

In  regard  to  this  protest,  if  it  had  been  filed  within  ninety  days  after  the  applica 
tion  of  "the  Union  Gold  and  Silver  Mining  Company  it  would  constitute  as  full  a  com- 
pliance with  the  law  and  all  instructions  as  to  adverse »  filings .as could ^practically  be 
made,  Prior  to  the  decision  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  of  March  14,  1872,  m  the 
case  of  the  "Flag-staff  Lode,"  in  Utah,  it  had  been  uniformly  held  that  adverse  filing 
could  be  made  at  any  time  prior  to  the  approval  of  the  survey  The  Sectary  gives 
the  following  reasons  in  support  of  his  decision  m  the  < 1  Flag-staff  case,  that  an  ad- 
verse claim  might  be  filed,  which  of  itself  would  suspend  the  approval  of  the  survey 
until  it  was  adjudicated.  Another  claim  might  be  filed  before  that  was  disposed  of 
or  the  survey  approved,  and  thus  adverse  claims  might  lap  over  each  other  until  it 
would  be  almost  an  impossibility  for  a  claimant  to  be  m  a  condition  where  he  could 
demand  an  approval  of  his  survey  and  the  issuing  ot  his  patent  Mi™™ 

This  reasoning  does  not  apply  to  the  action  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  Silver  Mining 
Company.  This  company,  as  alleged  by  counsel,  did  not  complete  its  application  be- 
cause it  was  awaiting  the  result  of  the  suit  instituted  by  the  Union  Gold  ^  Silver 
Minino-  Company  to  decide  the  title  to  the  ground  m  dispute,  and  had,  during  this 
time  the  ruling  of  the  department  down  to  March  14,  1872,  giving  assurance  that  if 
aU  proper  steps  had  not  been  taken  an  "adverse  filing  "could  be  made  at  any  time 
before  the  approval  of  the  survey.  The  filing  by  the  Sierra  Nevada  Silyer  Mm  ng 
Company  of  April  24,  1874,  may  come  within  the  letter,  but  certainly  not  within  the 
spirit,  of  the  decision  in  the  "Flag-staff"  case. 

This  filing  was  made  and  the  suit  instituted  apparently  as ^an  earnest ^effort  ou .the 
part  of  the  company  to  assert  their  claim,  it  appearing  that  the  suit ,  or. ^the  part  of  the 
Union  Gold  and  Silver  Mining  Company  was  not  being  prosecuted  to  a  final  deter- 

^fview  therefore,  of  all  these  facts,  which  are  now  before  this  office  I  am  satisfied 
that  all  proceedings  should  have  been  stayed  until  final  settlement  ^^^^ 
in  the  court  of  the  rights  of  possession  to  the  disputed  ground,  and  not  until  then 

^^aStJ?S  lrp"on  of  this  office  I  should  direct  its  cancellation,  but 
having  been  delivered,  it  cannot  now  be  canceled  or  annulled  by  the  department.  (13 
Opinions  Attorneys-General,  456;  13  Peters,  436;  2  Wallace,  525.) 
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The  honorable  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  in  his  decision  of  the  12th  of  July,  1876,  m 
the  case  of  John  W.  Harbiuson  et  al,  speaking  of  the  issue  of  a  second  patent,  says : 

"I  am  of  the  opinion  that  no  such  patent  should  he  issued  except  when  expressly 
provided  for  by  law,  or  in  exceptional  cases,  when  the  party  entitled  thereto  would  he 
practically  remediless  without  it.  If  it  satisfactorily  appears  that  a  patent  has  been 
issued  through  inadvertence,  or  by  the  misconstruction  of  the  law,  by  any  of  the  offi- 
cers of  the  government,  its  return  should  he  promptly  demanded,  and  if  the  demand 
is  refused  proceedings  should  he  immediately  instituted  to  procure  its  cancellation. 

"The  courts  afford  ample  facilities  for  such  proceedings,  and  are  the  proper  and  only 
tribunals  for  the  final  determination  of  such  questions.  I  therefore  direct  that  in  this 
case,  and  in  all  cases  where  you  become  satisfied  that  patents  have  been  erroneously 
issued,  you  request  the  patentee  to  return  the  same,  and  if  he  refuses  or  neglects  so  to 
do  after  reasonable  notice,  you  will  report  such  refusal  or  neglect  to  me,  that  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  may  be  requested  to  institute  proceedings  to  have  said  patents 
canceled." 

You  will  request  the  proper  representative  of  the  patentee  to  surrender  the  patent 
to  you  that  it  may  be  returned  to  this  office  for  cancellation.  If  this  request  is  refused, 
I  shall  recommend  that  the  Sierra  Nevada  Company  be  authorized  to  institute  pro- 
ceedings in  the  proper  United  States  court,  in  the  name  of  the  United  States,  to  test 
the  validity  of  the  patent  issued  to  the  Union  Consolidated  Mining  Company. 

Make  the  request  for  surrender  of  patent  without  delay,  and  as  soon  as  a  reply  is 
received,  or  at  the  end  of  thirty  days  from  receipt  hereof,  report  your  action  to  this 
office. 

Very  respectfully, 

J      1  J.  A.  WILLIAMSON, 

Commissioner. 

Department  of  the  Interior, 

General  Land  Office, 
Washington,  1).  C,  September  28,  1878. 

Register  and  Receiver,  Helena,  Mont. : 

Gentlemen  :  I  am  in  receipt  of  receiver's  letter  of  1st  ultimo,  transmitting  mineral 
application  No.  613,  made  in  your  office  May  21,  1878,  by  the  Hope  Mining  Company, 
for  the  "Potosi  Lode,"  being  Lot  57,  in  township  7  north,  13  west,  together  with  pro- 
test by  James  K.  Pardee  against  entry,  and  asking  that  the  application  and  survey  be 
canceled. 

Mr.  Pardee  claims  and  represents  no  adverse  interest,  but  bases  his  protest  on  the 
following  grounds,  to  wit : 

1st.  That  he  finds  on  examination  of  the  certified  copy  of  the  location,  and  of  the 
official  plat  and  field  notes  of  survey,  that  said  claim  was  located  with  surface  ground 
largely  in  excess  of  the  amount  allowed  by  law,  and  that  the  plat  shows  that  the  claim 
was  surveyed  with  a  width  of  surface  on  the  north  side  of  about  30  feet  in  excess  of 
300  feet, 

2d.  That,  from  an  examination  of  said  notice  of  location,  it  is  evident  that  said  Po- 
tosi Lode  has  been  floated  a  distance  of  about  61  feet  eastwardly  from  the  position  in 
which  it  was  staked  at  the  time  of  its  original  location,  no  evidence  appearing  to  have 
been  taken  that  the  stake  found  by  the  deputy  surveyor  at  the  southeast  corner  was 
the  identical  stake  originally  patented  and  given  in  said  notice, 

3d.  Affiant  believes  said  notice  of  location  is  void  for  uncertainty,  for  the  reason  that 
no  description  of  the  kind  or  size  of  the  stakes  used  or  the  marks  placed  thereon  is 
given  in  said  notice  of  location,  "  for  which  reason  the  said  claimants,  in  the  absence  of 
proof  to  the  contrary,  could  call  anything  that  happened  to  be  stuck  in  the  ground 
their  boundary  stake." 

On  said  first  objection,  I  find  that  the  width  on  the  northerly  side  of  the  discovery 
shaft  is  about  330  feet,  and  the  width  on  the  southerly  side  about  125  feet. 

The  surveyor  general,  under  date  of  9th  ultimo,  informed  this  office  that  said  survey 
should  not  have  been  approved,  for  this  reason,  and  that  he  did  not  discover  the  error 
until  the  29th  of  July  last. 

The  law  (sec.  2320  U.  S.  Revised  Statutes)  provides  that  "no  claim  shall  extend 
more  than  three  hundred  feet  on  each  side  of  the  middle  of  the  vein  at  the  surface." 

When  the  vein  outcrops  at  the  surface  there  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  point  from 
which  this  lateral  measurement  must  begin. 

When  the  discovery  shaft  develops  the  vein  at  some  distance  below  the  surface 
and  the  locator  does  not  determine  by  any  further  prospecting  that  the  nearest  actual 
surface  point  is  elsewhere,  and  the  fact  does  not  otherwise  appear,  I  am  of  the  opinion 
that  the  point  of  the  vein  so  discovered  must  be  assumed  to  be  the  middle  of  the  vein, 
and  the  lateral  measurements  be  calculated  therefrom. 

The  law  is  mandatory,  and  contemplates  that  but  300  feet  of  surface  ground  shall 
be  taken  on  either  side  of  the  vein ;  and  a  compliance  with  the  law  necessitates  the 
fixing  of  the  j>oint  from  which  these  measurements  shall  begin.  I  think  the  rule 
above  indicated  is  the  only  one  practicable. 
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In  this  case  the  width  of  the  claim  on  the  northerly  side  is  more  than  300  feet  from 
the  discovery  opening;  and  the  plat  and  field  notes  has  this  day  "been  returned  to  the 
surveyor  general  for  correction  in  said  particular. 

Referring  to  the  second  objection  by  protestantj  I  find  that  the  location  notice  de- 
scribes the  claim  as  follows:  " Beginning  at  M.  C.  stone  No.  3  on  the  Hope  Lode,  and 
running  W.  73°  E.  along  the  north  line  of  said  Hope  Lode  795  feet  to  a  stake;  thence 
W.  68ot,W.  953  feet  to  a  stake;  thence  S.  73°  W.  89.4  feet  to  a  stake;  thence  south 
66°  30'  W.  1,343  feet  to  a  stake;  thence  south  68°  E.  841  feet  to  a  stake;  thence  W. 
66°  20'  E.  720  feet  to  the  point  of  beginning.  Discovery  stake  is  140  feet  N.  E.  from 
corner-stone  No.  3  of  the  Hope  Lode,  and  125  feet  north  from  north  line  of  Hope  Lode." 
This  location  was  made  February  12,  1876. 

The  field  notes  of  the  survey  presented  for  patent  show  that  the  surveyor  began  at 
the  same  point  as  did  the  location ;  that  he  ran  S.  66°  30'  W.  (instead  of  east,  as  in 
the  location),  along  the  north  boundary  of  the  Hope  Lode  claim  "  to  a  post  marked  for 
southwest  comer  of  Potosi  Lode  "  ;  thence  N.  68°  W.  (the  same  courses  given  for  these 
two  lines  in  the  location)  to  a  point  from  which  northwest  corner  of  this  claim  bears 
N.  68°  west  238  feet  distant.  Bearing  in  mind  that  the  width  of  this  claim  as  sur- 
veyed for  patent  is  much  less  than  as  located,  and  that  the  northwest  corner  here  re- 
ferred to  is  the  northwest  corner  of  the  location ;  that  the  westerly  line  bears  N.  68° 
W.  in  both  location  and  survey  for  patent,  and  that  said  line  continued,  as  above 
shown  in  said  survey,  in  the  same  direction  intersects  at  the  northwest  corner  of  the  loca- 
tion, it  is  evident  that  the  westerly  line  of  location  and  the  westerly  line  of  survey  for 
patent  coincide  and  are  one  and  the  same  line,  for,  when  extended  238  feet  in  the  same 
direction  beyond  the  northwest  corner  of  said  survey,  they  are  both  found  at  the  same 
point.  Hence  I  conclude  that  the  stake  found  by  the  surveyor  at  the  southwest  cor- 
ner, and  described  by  him  as  "a  post  marked  for  southwest  corner  of  Potosi  Lode,"  was 
the  location  corner  post.  The  measurement  eastwardly  does  not  give  a  greater  linear 
distance  than  that  given  in  the  location,  and  I  therefore  conclude  that  the  survey  can- 
not extend  eastwardly  beyond  the  location. 

On  the  third  point  of  objection,  it  is  only  necessary  to  say  that  it  does  not  apply  to  this 
case.  As  shown  above  the  southerly  and  westerly  boundary  lines  of  survey  are  proven 
to  have  been  the  location  boundary  lines — the  first  being  a  line  common  to  two  sur- 
veys, and  the  second  being  proven,  as  aforesaid,  to  coincide  with  the  westerly  location 
line.  The  northerly  boundary  line  is  within  the  location,  and  the  easterly  boundary 
is  by  measurement  less  than  that  given  in  the  location.  There  is  no  adverse  interest 
involved,  and  no  averment  is  made  that  the  boundary  stakes  are  not  those  marking 
the  location.  I  therefore  decide  that  the  applicant  can  proceed  for  patent  after  the 
surveyor  general  shall  have  corrected  the  survey  and  plat,  as  aforesaid,  to  comply 
with  the  law  in  respect  to  the  lateral  measurement  on  the  northerly  side  of  the  dis- 
covery opening. 

You  will  be  hereafter  governed  in  your  official  action  by  the  rule  herein  stated  with 
regard  to  the  width  of  lode  claims.    Give  notice  to  all  parties,  and  acknowledge  receipt 
hereof.    The  papers  are  herewith  returned. 
Very  respectfully, 

J.  A.  WILLIAMSON, 

Commissioner. 

The  work  of  the  special  division  of  this  office  having  charge  of  business 
arising  under  the  laws  for  the  disposal  of  mineral  lands  during  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1878,  and  its  condition  at  the  beginning  of  the  cur- 
rent year,  are  thus  stated : 

Mineral  entries  made  from  July  1,  1877,  to  June  30,  1878   642 

Patents  i  ssuod   547 

Mineral  lands  sold  (acres)  -   21,  637.  37 

Mineral  contests  received   249 

Mineral  contests  disposed  of   71 

Whole  number  mineral  entries  on  file  and  undisposed  of   1, 114 

Agricultural  entries  awaiting  decision  on  the  character  of  the  land   1, 450 

Applications  to  enter  lands  withdrawn  as  mineral  on  which  hearings  have 

been  held  and  now  awaiting  action   435 

Contests  between  adverse  mineral  claimants   .  65 

Total  number  of  cases  awaiting  action   3,  064 

Letters  received   2,  911 

Letters  written   2,  051 

Covering  pages  in  letter  record   1>  738 

Covering  pages  in  patent  record   4,  064 
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Swamp  and  overfloived  lands. 

Under  the  acts  of  Congress  granting  swamp  and  overflowed  lands  to 
the  several  States,  905,697.98  acres  have  been  claimed  during  the  past 
fiscal  year  and  the  claims  reported  to  this  office,  making  the  total  amount 
selected  to  the  end  of  said  year  68,516,635.26  acres.  One  hundred  and 
seventy-seven  thousand  six  hundred  and  thirty-seven  and  thirty-one 
hundredths  acres  were  formally  approved,  making  a  total  amount  of 
51,487,910.51  acres  approved  since  the  passage  of  the  acts. 

Two  hundred  and  forty-seven  and  ninety-six  hundredths  acres  were 
approved  to  the  State  of  Louisiana  under  the  act  of  March  2, 1849,  which 
approval  has  the  force  and  effect  of  a  patent,  making  the  entire  amount 
approved  to  the  State  under  said  act  8,291,225.31  acres. 

Two  hundred  and  two  thousand  six  hundred  and  seventy-nine  and 
eighty-nine  hundredths  acres  have-been  patented  under  the  act  of  Sep- 
tember 28,  1850  (Eev.  Stat.,  sees.  2479,  2480,  and  2481),  making  the 
whole  amount  patented  under  said  act  39,408,159.31  acres. 

In  addition  to  the  lands  in  place  approved  and  patented  as  above 
stated,  5,331.26  acres  have  been  patented  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
the  act  of  March  2,  1855  (Rev.  Stat.,  sec.  2482),  as  indemnity  for  swamp 
lands  entered  with  warrants  or  scrip,  increasing  the  amount  thus  patented 
to  419,534.41  acres. 

The  aggregate  amount  of  land  definitely  disposed  of  by  approvaWmd 
patents  under  the  several  acts  from  the  passage  thereof  to  the  close  of 
the  fiscal  year  is  48,118,919.03  acres. 

The  portion  of  the  official  work  to  be  spoken  of  under  this  head  is  con- 
siderably in  arrears,  in  consequence  of  the  insufficiency  of  the  clerical 
force  which  can  be  spared  from  other  pressing  business  to  bring  it  up.  _  I 
append  a  statement,  showing  what  was  done  in  connection  therewith 
during  the  fiscal  year  and  the  present  condition  of  the  work  in  the  divi- . 
sion  having  it  in  charge: 

Number  of  letters  received   1.037 

Number  of  letters  written   1>  087 

Number  of  pages  of  letter  record  filled   891 

Number  of  lists  approved   32 

Number  of  pages  iu  same    98 

Number  of  pages  in  certified  copies  of  approved  lists  prepared  and  transmitted 

to  the  governors  of  the  several  States  and  the  district  land  offices   198 

Number  of  patents  executed   30 

Number  of  pages  of  patent  record  filled   86 

Number  of  pages  of  swamp-selection  records  filled    396 

Number  of  tracts  in  regard  to  which  evidence  has  been  examined  in  contests 

between  individuals  and  the  swamp-land  claimants   272 

Number  of  such  tracts  found  "not  swamp"  and  the  claim  rejected   267 

Number  of  pages  of  evidence  examined  in  such  cases   608 

Number  of  tracts  in  regard  to  which  evidence  has  been  examined  in  contests 

between  railroads  and  the  swamp-land  claimants   82 

Number  of  such  tracts  found  to  be  "not  swamp"  and  the  claim  rejected   53 

Number  of  pages  of  testimony  examined  in  such  cases   740 

Number  of  tracts  examined  by  the  field  notes  of  survey  to  determine  their  char- 
acter  -   5,166 

Number  of  such  tracts  found  "  not  swamp  "   54 

Number  of  tracts  upon  which  claims  for  indemnity  have  been  adjusted   82 

Number  of  pages  of  evidence  examined  in  indemnity  cases   1, 120 

Number  of  certified  copies  prepared  for  individuals   60 

Except  correspondence,  the  work  of  the  division  is,  and  has  been  for 
several  years,  considerably  in  arrears.  The  portion  most  in  arrears  in- 
cludes examination  of  claims  for  indemnity,  in  which  the  evidence  has 
been  filed,  some  of  it  a  number  of  years  ;  examination  and  adjustment 
of  claims  for  lands  in  place  in  the  several  States,  amounting  to  several 
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millions  of  acres,  already  reported  and  entered  on  the  records;  ex- 
amination of  contested  cases,  in  some  of  which  the  testimony  is  quite 
voluminous  ;  examining  and  noting  on  the  records  of  a  number  of  lists 
of  lands  selected  and  reported  from  Minnesota  within  the  past  year,  and 
preparation  of  patents.  To  bring  the  work  in  the  division  now  in  arrears 
up  to  date  would  require  the  labor  of  the  present  force  for  several  years, 
if  employed  upon  that  alone. 

I  append  several  decisions  rendered  by  the  department  during  the  last 
fiscal  year  in  cases  arising  under  the  laws  granting  swamp  and  over- 
flowed land  to  the  States : 

A  homestead  entry  is  not  a  claim  recognized  by  the  swamp  act  of  1860. 

The  action  of  the  legislature  of  Minnesota,  approved  by  the  chief  executive  of  the  State,  was,  as  far  as 
the  power  existed  in  the  grantee,  a  selection  by  her  of  the  lands  granted,  and  this  selection  was  made 
within  the  time  prescribed  bv  the  act  of  March  12,  1860. 

The  failure  of  the  officers  of  the  interior  Department  to  perform  the  required  act  of  segregation  and  list- 
ing of  swamp  lands  enuring  to  the  State  of  Minnesota  does  not  defeat  or  forfeit  the  claim  of  the  State 
thereto. 

Department  of  the  Interior, 

Washington,  D.  C,  December  4,  1877. 

Sir  :  I  have  considered  the  questions  presented  in  your  letter  of  September  4,  1877, 
in  connection  with  the  claim  of  the  State  of  Minnesota  to  the  S.  E.  of  S.  W.  i  of  section 
3,  township  115,  range  30  west,  Eedwood  Falls  land  district,  under  the  swamp  grant.  _ 

The  first  point  for  investigation  in  the  consideration  of  the  questions  presented  is 
in  relation  to  the  selection  of  the  tract,  and  in  order  to  arrive  at  a  correct  understand- 
ing of  the  same,  a  history  of  the  transaction  must  be  given. 

Tift  first  and  second  sections  of  the  act  of  September  28,  1850,  are  as  follows : 

"  That  to  enable  the  State  of  Arkansas  to  construct  the  necessary  levees  and  drains 
to  reclaim  the  swamp  and  overflowed  lands  therein,  the  whole  of  those  swamp  and 
overflowed  lands  made  unfit  thereby  for  cultivation  which  shall  remain  unsold  at  the 
passage  of  this  act  shall  be,  and  the  same  are  hereby,  granted  to  said  State. 

"Section  2.  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  as  soon  as 
may  be  practicable  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  to  make  out  an  accurate  list  and  plats 
of  the  lands  described  as  aforesaid  and  transmit  the  same  to  the  governor  of  the  State 
of  Arkansas,  and  at  the  request  of  said  governor  cause  a  patent  to  be  issued  to  the 
State  therefor ;  and  on  that  patent  the  fee  simple  to  said  lands  shall  vest  in  the  said 
State  of  Arkansas,  subject  to  the  disposal  of  the  legislature  thereof :  Provided,  however, 
That  the  proceeds  of  said  lands,  whether  from  sale  or  by  direct  appropriation  in  kind, 
shall  be  applied  exclusively,  as  far  as  necessary,  to  the  purpose  of  reclaiming  said 
lands  by  means  of  the  levees  and  drains  aforesaid." 

It  is  herein  stated  what  lands  are  granted,  the  manner  of  selecting  the  same,  and  the 
method  of  conveying  title  to  the  State.  It  has  been  repeatedly  held  that  the  act  in 
question  made  a  grant  in  prcesenti. 

The  act  of  March  12,  1860,  is  as  follows : 

"That  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  Congress  entitled  "An  act  to  enable  the  State  of 
Arkansas  and  other  States  to  reclaim  the  '  swamp  lands '  within  their  limits,"  approved 
September  twenty-eight,  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty,  be,  and  the  same  are  hereby,  ex- 
tended to  the  States  of  Minnesota  and  Oregon :  Provided,  That  the  grant  hereby  made 
shall  not  include  any  lands  which  the  government  of  the  United  States  may  have 
reserved,  sold,  or  disposed  of  [in  pursuance  of  any  law  heretofore  enacted]  prior  to  the 
confirmation  of  title  to  be  made  under  the  authority  of  the  said  act. 

"  Section  2.  That  the  selection  to  be  made  from  lands  already  surveyed  in  each  of 
the  States,  including  Minnesota  and  Oregon,  under  the  authority  of  the  act  aforesaid 
and  of  the  act  to  aid  the  State  of  Louisiana  in  draining  the  swamp  lands  therein, 
approved  March  second,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty-nine,  shall  be  made 
within  two  years  from  the  adjournment  of  the  legislature  of  each  State  at  its  next 
session  after  the  date  of  this  act,  and  as  to  all  lands  hereafter  to  be  surveyed,  within 
two  years  from  such  adjournment,  at  the  next  session  after  notice  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  interior  to  the  governor  of  the  State  that  the  surveys  have  been  completed  and 
confirmed." 

It  will  be  observed  that  no  specific  provisions  are  indicated  as  to  the  manner  of 
selection,  although  the  time  within  which  said  selections  shall  be  made  is  fixed.  A 
correct  interpretation  of  the  second  section  of  the  act,  however,  in  my  opinion,  estab- 
lishes the  manner  in  which  the  selection  should  have  been  made,  viz,  it  should  have 
been  done  as  provided  in  the  act  of  September  28,  1850  ;  and  while  under  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  law  by  your  office  different  methods  of  selection  appear  to  have  been 
practi  ced,  each  may  have,  in  effect,  resulted  in  the  preparation,  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  of  a  list  of  lands  designated  as  swamp. 

Under  date  of  May  21, 1860,  your  office  addressed  a  communication  to  the  Governor 
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of  Minnesota  stating  that  the  choice  of  one  of  two  methods  for  the  adjustment  of  the 
swamp  grant  had  been  extended  to  the  several  States  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  the 
same,  and  that  a  like  privilege  would  be  extended  to  Minnesota.  The  two  methods 
designated  were :  1st,  That  the  State  should  abide  by  the  field  notes  of  the  surveys  as 
designating  the  lands  which  were  to  be  considered  swamp  ;  or  2d,  In  the  event  of  their 
nomacceptance  of  these  notes  as  the  basis  of  the  adjustment  of  the  grant,  that  the 
States  should  furnish  evidence  of  the  character  of  the  lands  claimed  to  be  embraced 
therein.  Of  these  methods,  the  States  of  Michigan  and  Wisconsin  chose  the  former ; 
the  other  States  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  the  act  the  latter. 

After  some  correspondence  between  your  office  and  the  State  authorities  in  relation 
to  the  subject,  causing  much  delay,  the  question  was  finally  settled  by  an  act  of  the 
legislature  of  Minnesota,  approved  March  10,  1862,  wherein  it  was  provided  that  "the 
surveys  on  file  in  the  surveyor  general's  office  are  hereby  adopted  as  the  basis  upon 
which  will  be  accepted  the  swamp  lands  granted  to  the  State  by  act  of  Congress  of 
March  twelfth,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty." 

The  governor  of  the  State  in  communicating  this  action  to  the  department  employed 
the  following  language :  "  I  have  therefore  to  inform  you  that  the  State  of  Minnesota 
will,  under  the  act  of  Congress  of  March  12,  1860,  entitled  'An  act  to  extend  the  pro- 
visions of  "An  act  to  enable  the  State  of  Arkansas  and  other  States  to  reclaim  the 
swamp  lands  within  their  limits"  to  Minnesota  and  Oregon,  and  for  other  purposes,' 
abide  by  the  field  notes  of  the  government  surveys,  designating  the  lands,  &c,  and  I 
have  therefore  to  ask  that  you  will  direct  immediate  steps  to  be  taken  to  confirm  in 
Minnesota  the  title  to  these  lands." 

In  consequence  of  this  decision,  instructions  as  to  the  system  to  be  pursued  in  mak- 
ing selections  and  in  regard  to  the  character  of  the  lands  granted,  and  the  method  of 
ascertaining  the  same,  were  given  to  the  surveyor  general,  and  he  was  instructed  to 
prepare  lists  of  the  tracts  found  to  be  swampy,  and  inuring  to  the  State  under  the 
grant ;  to  retain  one  copy  in  his  office,  to  transmit  one  to  your  office  and  one  to  the 
local  office.  He  was  instructed  to  exclude  from  said  list  the  tracts  disposed  of  by  the 
government  (under  any  law  enacted  prior  to  March  12,  1860),  prior  to  the  confirma- 
tion of  title,  as  provided  in  the  first  section  of  the  act  of  1860. 

The  surveyor  general  of  Minnesota,  under  date  of  November  30,  1863,  certified  that 
the  tract  in  question,  viz,  the  southeast  quarter  of  the  southwest  quarter  of  section  3, 
township  115,  range  30  west,  had  been  selected  under  the  instructions  given  by  the 
General  Land  Office,  and  that  the  same  was  swamp  and  overflowed  within  the  mean- 
ing of  the  act  of  September  28,  1850,  and  as  such  inured  to  the  State  of  Minnesota. 
Under  date  of  June  26, 1856,  your  office  included  the  tract  in  a  list  of  swamp  and  over- 
flowed lands  selected  as  inuring  to  the  State  of  Minnesota  under  the  provisions  of  the 
act  of  Congress  approved  March  12,  1860,  submitted  for  approval,  and  on  the  30th  of 
said  month  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  approved  the  same,  subject  to  any  valid  legal 
right  that  might  exist  to  the  tracts. 

On  the  31st  of  July,  1865,  the  governor  requested  a  patent  to  issue  for  the  lands  in- 
cluded in  the  list  above  mentioned,  and  patent  issued,  August  2,  1865,  for  all  the  tracts 
to  which  no  adverse  claim  existed,  under  the  rules  of  your  office.  In  this  connection 
the  homestead  entry  for  said  tract  made  July  4, 1864,  must  be  considered,  as,  under  the 
rule  then  in  force  in  your  office,  its  existence  was  the  cause  of  the  non-issue  of  patent 
to  the  State. 

The  first  section  of  the  act  of  1860  provides  that  the  grant  thus  made  shall  not  in- 
clude any  lands  which  the  Government  of  the  United  States  may  have  reserved,  sold, 
or  disposed  of  (in  pursuance  of  any  law  heretofore  enacted),  prior  to  the  confirmation 
of  title  to  be  made  under  the  authority  of  said  act.  The  claim  initiated  under  the 
homestead  entry  was  based  upon  the  provision  of  a  statute  enacted  May  20,  1862,  and 
was  not  a  claim  recognized  by  the  act  of  1860 ;  hence  the  action  of  your  office  in  refus- 
ing a  patent,  by  reason  of  said  entry,  was  unwarranted  and  unauthorized  by  law. 
The  subsequent  homestead  entry  made  September  1,  1866,  upon  the  cancellation  of  the 
prior  one,  was  also  illegal,  and  its  consideration  does  not  enter  into  the  question  now 
before  me,  as  it  cannot  defeat  a  legal  right  which  accrued  prior  to  its  date. 

Upon  this  question,  Secretary  Thompson,  under  date  of  October  24,  1858,  used  the 
following  language  :  "  When  selections  under  the  act  of  September  28, 1850,  have  been 
approved  and  certified,  the  duty  of  designating  the  granted  lands,  imposed  by  law  on 
this  department,  has  been  discharged,  the  acts  done  cannot  be  recalled  or  annulled,  and 
the  State  has  a  right  to  demand  a  r>atent  for  the  tracts  of  land  embraced  in  any  certi- 
fied list  that  has  been  delivered  to  the  governor."  (1  Lester,  563.)  The  same  rule 
should  apply  in  the  case  of  selections  under  the  act  of  1860,  except  where  lands  had 
been  disposed  of  as  provided  in  section  1  of  said  act. 

The  action  of  the  legislature  of  Minnesota,  approved  by  the  chief  executive  of  the 
State,  was,  as  far  as  the  power  existed  in  the  grantee,  a  selection  by  her  of  the  lands 
granted.  All  that  remained  to  be  done  in  the  premises,  where  the  lands  had  been  sur- 
veyed prior  to  March  12,  1860,  was  merely  the  clerical  duty  of  preparing  the  lists  of 
lands  thus  inuring  to  the  State,  and  the  issuing  of  a  patent  for  the  same,  duties  that 
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in  the  ordinary  course  of  the  administration  of  the  laws  pertaining  to  our  land  system 
would  take  much  time. 

The  tract  in  controversy  was  surveyed  prior  to  March  12,  1860.  The  first  session  of 
the  legislature  of  Minnesota  held  after  the  passage  of  the  granting  act  adjourned 
March  7,  1861.  The  selection  of  the  lands,  as  far  as  it  was  in  the  power  of  the  grantee 
to  act,  was  made  in  March,  1862,  less  than  two  years  from  the  adjournment  of  the  first 
session  of  the  legislature ;  and  to  hold  that  by  reason  of  the  failure  of  the  officers  of 
this  department  to  perform  the  act  of  segregation,  or  of  listing  the  lands  inuring  under 
the  grant,  that  the  claim  of  the  State  was  forfeited,  or  its  right  defeated,  would,  in  my 
opinion,  be  an  unwarranted  and  unjustifiable  assumption  of  power,  not  authorized  by 
law,  or  based  upon  principles  of  reason  or  justice.  By  its  own  action  the  government 
is  estopped  from  asserting  such  an  authority. 

This  Department  invited  the  State  to  adopt  a  certain  method  of  ascertaining  what 
lands  inure  to  her  under  a  grant.  The  State,  having  complied  with  the  suggestion, 
exhausted  her  power  to  act  in  the  premises,  and  the  department  is  barred  from  assert- 
ing that,  because  of  its  laches  and  delay  in  identifying  the  lands,  the  selection  has  not 
been  made  within  the  prescribed  time.  The  government  is  not  in  a  position  to  raise 
that  question.  t 

For  these  reasons  it  must  be  held  that  the  tract  in  controversy  inured  to  the  State ; 
that  she  was  entitled  to  patent  when  the  same  was  requested  by  the  governor,  July 
31  1865 

In  my  opinion,  the  principles  herein  announced  will  apply  to  an  adjustment  of  the 
grant  under  the  provisions  of  section  2490  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as  the  State  and 
the  government  retain  the  same  relation  to  each  other  as  they  occupied  prior  to  the 
adoption  of  said  section. 

You  are  instructed,  however,  to  exercise  diligence  in  notifying  the  governor  ot  the 
State  of  the  survey  of  the  public  lands  as  soon  as  the  plats  are  filed  in  your  office.  The 
officers  in  charge'of  the  selection  of  lands  should  be  held  to  a  strict  accountability, 
and  the  list  of  swamp  lands  inuring  to  the  State  under  the  grant  should  be  prepared 
within  the  two  years  mentioned  in  the  act. 

In  the  case  submitted,  patent  should  issue  to  the  State  for  the  tract,  and  the  prin- 
ciples announced  in  this  letter  should  govern  in  the  adjustment  of  the  swamp  grant  to 
the  State  of  Minnesota. 

The  instructions  given  in  your  letter  of  December  26,  1876,  addressed  to  the  surveyor 
general  of  Minnesota,  are  aj>proved. 
Verv  respectfully, 

J      1  C.  SCHURZ,  Secretary. 

The  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office. 

At  the  hearing  held  in  the  case  of  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad  vs.  State  of  California,  the  claim  of  the 
State  to  certain  tracts  was  rejected  either  because  the  State  failed  to  show  that  said  lands  were 
swampy  or  no  testimony  was'  offered  as  to  their  swampy  character. 

All  public  land  in  California  that  was  actually  swampy  inured  to  the  State  September  28,  18o0,  and.  a 
subsequent  disposition  thereof  by  the  goyernment,  either  by  grant  to  a  railroad  company  or  sale  to 
individuals,  could  not  divest  the  State's  title.  The  State  had  the  right  to  present  testimony  as  to  the 
character  of  each  tract  mentioned  in  the  published  notice  of  the  investigation  in  this  case. 

Lands  within  the  boundaries  of  an  alleged  Mexican  or  Spanish  grant  which  was  sub  judice  at  the  time, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  ordered  a  withdrawal  of  lands  along  the  route  of  the  road  are  not  em- 
braced in  the  grant  to  the  company.  M 

Lands  lying  within  the  claimed  limits  of  a  Spanish  or  Mexican  grant,  which  was  subsequently  adjudged 
by  the  courts  to  be  invalid,  inured  to  the  State  under  the  swamp  grant  of  September  28,  1850 :  Pro- 
vided, The  State  proves  they  were  swampy  at  the  date  of  the  grant. 

Property  is  the  right  and  interest  which  a  man  has  in  lauds  and  chattels  to  the  exclusion  ot  others. 

The  second  clause  in  the  fourth  section  of  the  act  of  July  23,  1866,  confirms  absolutely  to  the  State  all 
lands  not  in  a  state  of  reservation which  had  been  segregated  by  her  prior  to  July  23.  1866,  if  the  State 
surveys  were  made  on  the  rectangular  system,  whether  the  lands  had  been  surveyed  by  the  United 
States  or  not,  or  whether  they  were  swampy  or  dry  lands,  provided  no  valid  pre-emption  or  home- 
stead claim  or  other  right  had 'been  acquired  by  any  settler  as  provided  in  the  first  section  ot  the 
act. 

Department  of  the  Interior, 

Washington,  D.  C,  December  21,  1877. 

Sir:  I  have  considered  the  testimony  taken  before  the  surveyor  general  of  Cali- 
fornia, in  April,  1874,  at  a  hearing  held  at  the  instance  of  the  State  of  California,  to 
determine  whether  certain  lands  claimed  bv  said  State  as  swampy  and  overflowed,  but 
returned  on  the  official  plats  of  township  16  N.,  range  2  W.,  and  17  N.,  2  W.,  in  the 
Marysville  land  district,  as  dry  lands,  are  of  the  character  claimed  by  the  State. 

These  lands  were  formerly  within  the  claimed  limits  of  the  Manuel  Diaz  Mexican 
grant,  which  was  finally  rejected  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  March 
3,  1873.  They  are  also  within  the  granted  limits  of  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad  Com- 
pany, successors  to  the  California  and  Oregon  Railroad  Company.  The  withdrawal 
for  said  road  was  made  by  letter  from  your  office,  dated  October  29,  1867,  received  at 
the  local  land  office  November  25,  1867. 

Township  17  N.,  range  2  W.,  was  surveyed  in  the  field  in  April,  1867,  and  the  plat 
thereof  approved  by  the  surveyor  generafNovember  9,  1867,  and  filed  in  the  local  office 
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February  4,  1868.  This  plat  was  suspended  January  22,  1873,  on  account  of  conflict 
with  the  Diaz  grant,  and  was  not  restored  until  October  1,  1873. 

Township  16  N.,  range  2  W.,  was  surveyed  in  the  field  in  July,  1871,  and  the  plat 
approved  by  the  surveyor  general  August  23,  1871,  and  filed  in  the  local  office  Sep- 
tember 25,  1871.  This  plat  was  also  suspended  January  22,  1873,  on  account  of  con- 
flict with  the  Diaz  grant,  and  not  restored  until  October  1,  1873.  Part  of  the  lands 
in  17  N.,  2  W.,  were  returned  as  swampy  and  overflowed  on  the  official  plat  of  that 
township  and  were  certified  to  the  State  September  20,  1870,  and  are  not,  therefore 
involved  in  this  case. 

In  the  year  1861,  the  State  caused  segregation  surveys  to  be  made  of  the  lands  in 
these  townships,  which  were  claimed  by  her  under  the  swamp  grant  of  September  28, 
1850,  and  these  surveys  included  large  tracts  which  are  returned  as  dry  lands  on  the 
United  States  official  surveys.  The  State  filed  objections  to  the  government  surveys 
with  the  surveyor  general  on  October  20,  1871,  as  provided  for  in  the  last  clause  of 
the  4th  section  of  the  act  of  July  23,  1866,  and  a  hearing  was  set  for  November  13,  1872. 
On  the  date  last  mentioned  objection  was  raised  to  the  right  of  the  State  to  swamp 
lands  within  the  limits  of  a  private  grant,  the  title  to  which  was  still  in  litigation ; 
and  the  surveyor  general  thereupon  postponed  further  action,  to  await  instructions 
from  the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office.  ■ 

On  January  9,  1873,  the  surveyor  general  was  directed  by  your  office  to  suspend  the 
hearings  in  all  cases  where  the  title  to  the  lands  was  in  litigation,  and  proceedings  in 
this  case  were  consequently  suspended  until  April  7,  1874,  when  the  hearing  was  held 
in  the  town  of  Colusa,  Cal.,  which  is  situated  near  the  lands  in  dispute. 

In  the  mean  time,  viz,  on  March  5,  1872,  the  following  lands  in  17  N.,  2  W.,  were 
patented  to  the  Central  Pacific  Eailroad  Company : 

All  of  fractional  section  15. 

S.  E.  J  of  N.  W.  i,  W.  i  of  N.  E.  i,  N.  E.  ±  of  N.  E.  f,  W.  %  of  S.  E.  i,  and  S.  W.  I 
of  section  27. 
.A-ll  of  SGcijioiT  29 

W.  i  of  W.  i,  N.E.  I  of  N.  W.  i,  S.  E.  £  of  S.  W.  %,  and  S.  \  of  S.  E.  \  of  section  33. 

On  August  28,  1874,  your  predecessor  rendered  a  decision  on  certain  preliminary 
questions  raised  by  counsel  for  the  State,  and  an  appeal  was  taken  on  behalf  of  the 
State  from  this  decision.  On  February  27,  1875,  counsel  for  the  State  asked  leave  to 
withdraw  their  appeal  without  prejudice  to  any  legal  rights  which  their  client  might 
possess,  in  order  to  have  the  testimony  examined  and  the  case  decicfed  on  its  merits 
by  your  office,  and  this  request  was  granted  by  my  predecessor,  Hon.  C.  Delano,  on 
March  1,1875. 

On  June  28,  1875,  the  case  was  examined  and  decided  by  your  office  on  its  merits,  and 
the  following  tracts  were  found  to  be  so  swampy  or  overflowed  as  to  be  unfit  for  suc- 
cessful cultivation  in  a  majority  of  seasons  without  reclamation,  viz  : 

N.  i  of  N.  W.  h  sec.  4,  tp. 

S.  W.  i  of  S.  W.  i  "  4, 

§:*  "  5, 

E.-J-ofN.W.i  "  5, 

E.iofS.W.i  "  5, 

S.W.±ofS.W.i  "  5, 

E.^ofN.E.J  "  7, 

S.  E.  i  of  S.  W.  i  "  7, 

S.E.i  "  7, 

All  of  "  8, 

W.iof  "  9, 

All  of  "  17, 

N.-J  of  "  18, 

N.£  of  "  20, 

N.E.  J  of  S.W.i  "  20, 

S.E.iof  "20, 

W.i  of  "  21, 

S.E.fof  "21, 

W.iofN.E.  I  "21, 

S.iofS.W.i  "22, 

N.+  of  N.W.  i  "  27, 

S.W.i  of  N.W.i  "  27, 

W.-JofS.W.i  "27, 

E.-i  of  "  28, 

N.W.fof  "28, 

E.i  of  N.E.I-  "29, 

N.W.  £of  N.E.  I  "  29, 

NE.i  "33, 

S.iofN.E.i  "34, 

W.|of  N.W.i  "  34, 
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S.  E.  £  of  N.  W.  £  sec.  34,  tp.  16  N.,  range  2  W. 
N.  E.  i  of  S.  W.  i 
S.E.£ 

W.  i  of  S.  W.  i 
S.E.iof  S.W.i 
N.  W.  i  of  N.  W.i 
S.  W.  i  of  N.  E.  i 
N.  i  of  S.  W.  i 
W.  |  of  S.  E.  i 
N.  W.iof  N.E.i 
S.  W.  i  of  N.  W.i 
E.  \  of  N.  E.  i 
E.i  of  S.E.i 
N.  E.  i  of 
W.i  of 

N.E.i  of  S.E.i 
W.  1  of  S.  E.  £ 
N.E.i 

E.  i  of  S.  W.  J 
N.  W.  i  of  S.  W.  i 
N.E.I  of  N.  W.i 
W.i  of  N.E.I 
E. i  of  N.  W.i 
S.W.i  of  N.  W.i 
S.  W.  i 
E.£ 

E.  i  of  S.  W.  i 
N.  W.  i 

W.  i  of  S.  W.  i 

You  rejected  the  claim  of  the  State  to  the  following  tracts,  viz  :  S.  E.  |  of  S.  W.  £ 
section  26,  N.  E.  £  of  N.  W.  h  section  35,  township  16  N.,  range  2  W.  ;  and  N.  W.  i  of 
N.  W.  i,  section  28,  W.  *  of  N.  W.  i,  N.  E.  £  of  N.  W.  £,  N.  W.  £  of  K  E.  £,  and  N.  W.  £ 
of  S.  W.  £,  section  34,  tp.  17  K,  range  2  W.,  either  because  the  State  failed  to  show 
that  said  lands  were  swampy  or  because  no  testimony  was  offered  as  to  their  swampy 
character. 

You  also  found  that  the  papers  failed  to  show  whether  any  testimony  was  offered  as 
to  the  character  of  the  W.  £  of  S.  E.  £,  and  W.  \  of  section  16,  tp.  16  N.,  range  2  W., 
and  section  16,  and  S.  E.  £  of  section  22,  tp.  17  N.,  range  2  W.,  and  directed  the  sur- 
veyor general  to  report  what  action,  if  any,  was  had  on  said  tracts.  You  do  not  state 
what  response  was  made  by  the  surveyor  general  to  this  direction.  At  the  hearing  be- 
fore the  surveyor  general  proof  was  made  that  part  of  the  lands  segregated  by  the 
State  and  claimed  by  her  as  swampy  or  overflowed  had,  prior  to  that  time,  been  sold 
or  otherwise  disposed  of  by  the  United  States,  and  that  officer  thereupon  refused  to 
allow  testimony  to  be  introduced  by  the  State  as  to  the  character  of  these  tracts.  Your 
predecessor  held  that  the  question  for  consideration  Avas  the  character  of  the  land,  and 
that  the  State  had  the  right  to  present  testimony  as  to  the  character  of  each  tract 
mentioned  in  the  published  notice  of  the  investigation,  and  if  the  land  was  actually 
swampy  it  inured  to  the  State  September  28th,  1850,  and  a  subsequent  disposition 
thereof  by  the  government,  either  by  grant  to  a  raihoad  company  or  sale  to  individ- 
uals, could  not  divest  the  State's  title. 

The  Central  Pacific  Railroad  Company  has  appealed  from  so  much  of  the  decision  of 
your  office  as  authorizes  an  investigation  into  the  character  of  the  lands  patented  to 
said  company.  The  State  has  appealed  from  the  refusal  of  your  office  to  certify  over 
to  her  all  of  the  lands  segregated  by  her  officers  as  swamp  or  overflowed  in  1861  claim- 
ing that  said  lands  were  confirmed  to  her  by  the  second  clause  of  the  fourth  section  of 
the  act  of  Congress  entitled  "An  act  to  quiet  land-titles  in  California,"  approved  July 
23d,  1866.  She  also  asks  that  her  appeal  taken  from  your  predecessor's  decision  of 
August  28,  1874,  may  be  reinstated,  and  the  objections  then  made  thereto  now  con- 
sidered. 

The  appeal  of  the  railroad  company  must  be  overruled.  By  the  decision  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States,  in  the  case  of  Newhall  vs.  Sanger,  (2  Otto  761),  it 
was  held  that  lands  within  the  boundaries  of  an  alleged  Mexican  or  Spanish  grant, 
which  was  sub  judice  at  the  time  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  ordered  a  withdrawal  of 
lands  along  the  route  of  the  road,  were  not  embraced  in  the  grant  to  the  company. 
This  was  the  condition  of  the  lands  involved  in  this  case,  which  were  (as  before  stated) 
within  the  claimed  limits  of  the  Diaz  grant  at  the  date  of  the  withdrawal,  and  did  not 
therefore  inure  to  the  railroad  grant.  You  are  therefore  directed  to  call  for  a  return 
of  the  patents,  and  a  relinquishment  by  the  company  to  the  United  States  of  the  lands 
patented  to  it  within  the  claimed  limits  of  said  alleged  Mexican  grant.    As  the  right 
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of  the  State  of  California  to  swamp  and  overflowed  lands  lying  within  the  limits  of  an 
alleo-ed  Spanish  or  Mexican  grant,  which  has  been  adjudged  by  the  courts  to  be  in- 
valid has  been  seriously  questioned  since  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  m  the 
case  of  Newhall  vs.  Sanger,  above  cited,  and  it  has  been  assumed  to  be  a  question  of 
grave  doubt  whether  the  swamp  grant  attached  to  this  class  of  lands,  I  think  it 
proper  to  express  my  view  on  this  question,  before  entering  into  an  examination  of  the 
other  questions  of  law  involved  in  this  case.  _ 

California  was  acquired  from  Mexico,  in  the  year  1848,  by  the  treaty  of  Guadaloupe 
Hidalo-o  and  was  admitted  into  the  Union  of  States  September  9,  1850.  The  swamp- 
land irant  was  made  on  September  28,  1850,  and  being  a  present  grant,  vested  an  im- 
mediate title  in  the  State  to  all  lands  of  the  kind  described  therein,  to  which  the 
United  States  had  title  at  the  date  of  the  grant.  Congress  had  authority  to  grant  to 
the  State  the  title  to  all  lands  of  the  class  mentioned,  not  sold  or  held  under  valid 
claims  unless  a  reservation  was  created  by  the  treaty  with  Mexico,  by  which  the 
United  States  was  obliged  to  protect  fraudulent  and  assumed  property  rights  within 
the  ceded  territorv,  in  the  same  manner  that  valid  property  rights  were  to  be  pro- 
tected. This  was  not  the  case,  as  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  eighth  article  of  the 
treatv  which  placed  the  inhabitants  of  the  ceded  territory  on  the  same  footing  as  to 
property  rights  as  other  citizens  of  the  United  States,  but  gave  them  no  greater  rights 
or  privileges.  They  could  retain  what  they  lawfully  possessed,  or  sell  and  convey  it 
at  pleasure.  The  government,  however,  did  not  obligate  itself  to  protect  Mexicans, 
or  those  claiming  under  them,  in  the  possession  of  property  to  which  they  had  no 
title  inchoate  or  perfect.  Property  is  the  right  and  interest  which  a  man  has  in  lands 
and  chattels  to  the  exclusion  of  others  (6  Bimi.  Penn.,  98 ;  4  Peters,  511 ;  17  Johns.  N. 
Y.,  283 :  11  East,  290).  What  exclusive  interest  could  any  one  possess  in  an  invalid  or 
fraudulent  grant  ?  Obviously  he  had  no  property  rights  under  the  Mexican  Govern- 
ment, and  acquired  none  by  the  change  of  sovereignty  ;  I  am  of  the  opinion,  therefore, 
that  persons  holding  under  invalid  or  fraudulent  grants  had  no  interest  m  the  lands 
which  excluded  them  from  passing  to  the  State  under  the  swamp  grant.  The  act  of 
March  3,  1851,  created  a  reservation  alike  of  valid  and  invalid  Mexican  and  Spanish 
claims,  and  that  reservation  continued  until  the  validity  of  the  title  was  finally  deter- 
mined in  the  manner  provided  in  the  act.  While  this  reservation  continued,  the  State 
could  not  obtain  possession  of  the  granted  lands,  but  her  title  was  in  no  wise  divested 
thereby.  If  the  swamp  grant  had  been  made  subsequent  to  the  act  of  1851,  and  while 
the  reservation  was  in  force,  the  doctrine  announced  in  the  case  of  Newhall  vs.  San- 
ger must  have  prevailed ;  but  it  can  have  no  application  in  this  case,  as  the  grant  was 
made  before  the  reservation  was  created. 

The  lands  involved  in  this  case  were  surveyed  and  segregated  by  the  State  in  1861 ; 
the  State  surveys  were  made  on  the  rectangular  system,  and  therefore  conformed  to 
the  system  of  surveys  adopted  by  the  United  States.  The  government  surveys  were 
not  made  until  after  the  passage  of  the  act  of  July  23d,  1866,  and  the  question  arises 
whether  the  State  is  entitled  by  virtue  of  the  4th  section  of  the  said  act  to  all  of  the 
lands  segregated  by  her  on  the  rectangular  system  as  swampy  and  overflowed,  but  not 
so  returned  on  the  government  plats  of  survey,  or  to  such  only  as  the  testimony  shows 
were  of  that  character  at  the  date  of  the  swamp  grant. 

It  was  held  by  mv  predecessor,  Hon.  C.  Delano,  in  a  decision  rendered  December  5, 
1871,  that  the  second  clause  of  the  fourth  section  of  the  act  of  July  23d,  1866,  secured  to 
the  State  such  lands  only  as  had  been  surveyed  by  the  United  States  prior  to  the  date 
of  said  act ;  and  in  cases  where  surveys  were  subsequently  made  by  the  United  States 
if  the  lands  were  not  returned  on  the  plats  as  swampy,  the  right  of  the  State  must  de- 
pend upon  her  ability  to  prove  that  they  were  in  fact  swampy  in  1850.  I  am  unable 
to  arrive  at  such  a  conclusion.  The  first  clause  of  said  fourth  section  is  as  follows : 
"  That  in  all  cases  where  township  surveys  have  been,  or  shall  hereafter  he,  made  under 
authority  of  the  United  States,  and  the  plats  thereof  approved,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of 
the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office  to  certify  over  to  the  State  of  California, 
as  swamp  and  overflowed,  all  the  lands  lands  represented  as  such  upon  such  approved  plats, 
within  one  year  from  the  passage  of  this  act,  or  within  one  year  from  the  return  and 
approval  of"  such  township  plats."  The  surveyor  general  is  the  agent  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  to  him  is  given  the  power  of  designating,  for  and  on  behalf  of  the  govern- 
ment, the  lands  which  are  found  on  examination  to  be  of  the  character  granted  to  the 
State.  It  is  made  a  part  of  his  official  duty  and  is  in  all  respects  consistent  with  it. 
This  clause  secures  to  California  all  lands  which  the  surveyor  general  officially  reports 
to  be  swampy,  whether  they  are  so  or  not.  The  second  clause  of  the  fourth  section  of 
said  act,  and  the  one  about  which  there  has  been  so  much  controversy  is  in  the  follow- 
ing language,  viz :  "The  Commissioner  shall  direct  the  United  States  surveyor  general 
for  the  State  of  California  to  examine  the  segregation  maps  and  surveys  of  the  swamp 
and  overflowed  lands  made  by  said  State;  and  where  he  shall  find  them  to  conform  to 
the  system  of  surveys  adopted  by  the  United  States,  he  shall  construct  and  approve 
township  plats  accordingly,  and"  forward  to  the  General  Land  Office  for  approval : 
Provided,  That  in  segregating  large  bodies  of  land  notoriously  and  obviously  swamp 
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and  overflowed,  it  shall  not  be  necessary  to  subdivide  tbe  same,  but  to  run  tbe  exte- 
rior lines  of  sueb  body  of  land." 

In  order  to  understand  tbe  object  of  this  clause,  it  is  necessary  to  briefly  revert  to  tbe 
condition  of  affairs  which  existed  in  California  at  tbe  time  tbe  act  was  passed.  Tbe 
State,  in  ber  anxiety  to  obtain  possession  of  tbose  lands  wbicb  bad  been  granted  her, 
undertook  to  anticipate  tbe  lawful  setting  apart  of  tbem  by  tbe  government,  and  to 
tbat  end  caused  segregation  surveys  to  be  made  by  ber  officers.  These  surveys  were  ex- 
tended over  the  swampy  lands,  and  in  many  instances  over  the  adjacent  dry  lands  as 
well.  The  State  then  sold  the  lands  to  innocent  third  parties,  although  the  dry  lands 
had  never  passed  under  the  grant,  and  she  had  in  fact  no  title  to  any  except  swampy 
and  overflowed  lands.  The  dry  lands  were,  in  many  cases,  occupied  by  bona-fide  set- 
tlers, claiming  the  right  to  enter  them  under  the  pre-emption  and  homestead  laws, 
and  the  result  was  an  inextricable  confusion  of  titles  and  claims  growing  out  of  these 
conflicting  interests.  The  act  of  September  28,  1850,  granted  none  but  swampy  or 
overflowed  lands,  whereas  the  State  had  segregated  both  dry  and  swamp  lands.  The 
clause  above  quoted  was  therefore  enacted  to  make  an  end  of  controversy,  by  confirm- 
ing to  the  State  those  lands  which  she  had  segregated,  in  accordance  with  the  system 
of  surveys  adopted  by  the  general  government.  I  am  of  opinion  that  this  clause 
confirms  absolutely  to  the  State  all  lands  not  in  a  state  of  reservation  which  had  been 
segregated  by  her  prior  to  July  23,  1866,  if  the  State  surveys  were  made  on  the  rec- 
tangular system,  whether  the  lands  had  been  surveyed  by  the  United  States  or  not, 
or  whether  they  were  swampy  or  dry  lands,  provided  no  valid  pre-emption  or  home- 
stead claim  or  other  right  had  been  acquired  by  any  settler,  as  provided  in  the  first 
section  of  the  act. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  surveyor-general  to  prepare  plats  showing  those  lands  segre- 
gated by  the  State,  where  the  surveys  were  made  on  the  rectangular  system  and  con- 
form to  the  United  States  surveys  prior  to  July  23,  1866,  as  swampy,  and  when  this  is 
done,  the  plats  should  be  approved  and  the  lands  certified  over  to  the  State,  unless  you 
shall  find  that  there  were  tona-fide  settlers  on  the  dry  lands  at  the  date  of  the  approval 
of  the  act,  in  which  event  the  claim  of  the  State  must  give  way  to  that  of  the  settler. 
This  act  gave  the  settler  no  right  to  enter  lands  which  were  swampy  in  1850,  because 
the  government  had  no  title  in  them,  and  could  not  give  a  settler  a  right  to  enter 
lands  previously  granted  to  the  State.  In  other  words,  the  State  acquired  title  to  all 
public  lands  which  were  swampy  or  overflowed  in  1850,  and  the  act  of  1866  did  not 
abrogate  that  grant,  but,  on  the  contrary,  extended  it,  by  giving  her  in  some  cases  dry 
lands  as  well. 

In  cases  where  the  State  segregation  surveys  were  not  made  on  the  rectangular  sys- 
tem, and  where  no  surveys  had  been  made  either  by  the  State  or  the  United  States 
prior  to  July  23,  1866,  the  surveyor-general,  by  the  third  clause  of  said  fourth  section, 
is  required  to  make  segregation  surveys,  and  to  represent  and  describe  on  the  plats  of 
survey  what  lands  were  actually  swampy  in  1850  from  the  best  evidence  he  can 
obtain.  If  the  State  is  dissatisfied  with  the  surveyor-general's  action  and  claims 
more  lands  than  are  set  off  to  her  as  swampy,  she  is  entitled  to  make  proof  of  her 
claim  before  the  surveyor-general.  The  lands  involved  in  this  case,  however,  were 
not  confirmed  by  the  act  of  July  23, 1866,  as  that  act  only  confirmed  to  the  State  those 
dry  lands  which  had  been  segregated  by  her  on  the  rectangular  system  prior  to  that 
time,  and  which  were  not  then  in  a  state  of  reservation.  The  lands  within  the  Diaz 
grant  were  reserved  by  the  act  of  March  3,  1851,  and  that  reservation  continued  until 
the  grant  was  finally  rejected  on  March  3,  1873,  a  period  of  twenty-two  years,  and  the 
same  rule  that  excepted  them  from  the  railroad  grant  excepted  them  also  from  the 
confirmation  contained  in  the  act  of  1866. 

I  am  of  opinion,  therefore,  that  the  State  is  entitled  to  those  lands  only  which  were 
returned  by  the  surveyor-general  as  swampy  or  overflowed,  or  which  the  proof  shows 
were  of  that  character  in  1850.  Your  finding  of  fact  as  to  the  character  of  the  lands 
in  dispute  is  affirmed,  and  the  swampy  lands  will  be  certified  over  to  the  State.  The 
surveyor-general  should  be  instructed  to  proceed  with  the  hearings  as  to  the  char- 
acter of  those  lands  in  relation  to  which  he  refused  to  allow  testimonv  to  be  taken  in 
1874. 

Your  decision, is  modified  accordingly ;  and  the  papers  transmitted  with  your  letter  of 
January  8,  1876,  are  herewith  returned. 
Very  respectfully, 

C.  SCHURZ,  Secretary. 

The  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office. 
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By  the  act  of  March. 3, 1857  {Revised  Statutes  of  tie  United  States,  section  2484),  the  lands 
selected  and  reported  as  swamp  and  overflowed  lands  within  the  six-mile  limit  ot  the 
Illinois  Central  Railroad  grant  were  confirmed  to  the  State,  so  far  as  they  remained 
vacant  and  unappropriated  at  that  date. 

Department  of  the  Interior,  Office  of  the  Secretary, 

Washington,  D.  C,  May  2,  1878. 

Sir:  I  have  considered  the  appeal  of  the  State  of  Illinois  from  your  decision  of  Feb- 
ruary 23  1878  rejecting'  her  application  to  have  the  following  tracts  certified  to  her 
as  swamp  and  overflowed  land  under  the  provisions  of  section  2484  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  of  the  United  States,  viz: 

N  h  of  N.  W.  i  section  11,  tp.  6  N.,  range  1  E.,  3d  P.  M. 

S  W.  i  of  N.  W.  i  section  1,  tp.  4  N.,  range  1  W.,  3d  P.  M. 

S  E.  i  of  S.  W.  i  section  17,  tp.  28  N.,  range  1  W.,  4th  P.  M. 

Fr'l  N.  E.  i  section  29,  tp.  28  N.,  range  1  W.,  4th  P.  M.  _^ 

The  facts  in  this  case  are  as  follows,  viz:  By  act  of  Congress  approved  September 
20  1850  there  was  granted  to  the  State  of  Illinois,  to  aid  in  the  construction  of  a  rail- 
road "from  the  southern  terminus  of  the  Illinois  and  Michigan  Canal  to  a  point  at  or 
near  the  junction  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Rivers,  with  a  branch  of  the  same  to 
Chicago  on  Lake  Michigan,  and  another  via  the  town  of  Galena,  in  said  State,"  every 
alternate  section  of  land  designated  by  even  numbers  for  six  sections  in  width  on  each 
side  of  said  road  and  branches;  and  in  case  any  of  said  land  had  been  sold  by  the 
United  States,  or  the  right  of  pre-emption  had  attached  to  the  same  at  the  time  the 
line  of  said  road  was  definitely  fixed,  the  State  was  granted  indemnity  for  the  lands  so 
lost  to  be  selected  from  the  most  contiguous  tier  of  alternate  sections  within  fifteen 
miles  of  the  line  of  the  road.    (9  Statutes,  p.  466.) 

The  sale  of  the  lands  within  the  six  and  fifteen  mile  limits  of  said  road  was  sus- 
pended by  letter  of  the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office,  dated  September  20, 
1850,  pursuant  to  an  order  of  President  Filmore,  dated  September  19,  1850. 

The  Illinois  Central  Railroad  was  constructed  under  this  grant,  and  the  whole  grant, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  trifling  balances,  was  adjusted  and  certified  March  13, 
1852-  and  the  balance  of  the  lands  within  the  six  and  fifteen  mile  limits  were  subse- 
quently offered  at  public  sale  and  restored  to  market  by  executive  proclamation. 

By  act  approved  September  28,  1850  (9  Stat.,  519),  Congress  granted  to  the  several 
States  of  the  Union  all  of  the  unsold  swamp  and  overflowed  lands  withm  their  respect- 

^I^appears  that  on  November  20,  1855,  my  predecessor,  Hon.  R.  McClelland,  decided 
that  the  lajids  within  the  six-mile  limits  of  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  did  not  mure 
to  the  State  under  the  swamp-land  grant  of  September  28,  1850,  and  rejected  the  claim 
of  the  State  thereto.  You  held  that  the  decision  of  Secretary  McClelland,  under  which 
your  office  had  acted  for  twenty-two  years,  was  final  and  conclusive  against  the  claim 
of  the  State  to  these  lands,  and  rejected  this  application  for  that  reason.  I  am  of  opin- 
ion that  the  decision  of  Secretary  McClelland  is  final  and  conclusive  upon  the  questions 
decided  by  him,  but  I  do  not  think  that  decision  has  any  application  whatever  to  the 
case  under  consideration.  .  . 

Secretary  McClelland  simply  decided  that  the  odd  sections  of  lands  withm  the  six- 
mile  limits  of  the  grant  to  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad,  did  not  inure  to  the  State 
under  the  swamp-land  grant  of  September  28,  1850;  whereas,  in  this  case,  the  State  is  not 
claiming  under  the  act  of  1850,  but  under  the  act  approved  March  3,  1857,  entitled 
"An  act  to  confirm  to  the  several  States  the  swamp  and  overflowed  lands  selected 
under  the  act  of  September  twenty-eight,  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty,  and  the  act  of 
the  second  March,  eighteen  hundred  and  forty-nine,"  as  re-enacted  m  section  2484  ot 
the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States.  The  statute  under  which  the  State  claims 
is  as  follows,  viz  : 

"Section  2484.  All  lands  selected  and  reported  to  the  General  LandOfiiceas  swamp 
and  overflowed  land  by  the  several  States  entitled  to  the  provisions  of  said  act  of  Sep- 
tember 28,  1850,  prior  to  March  3,  A.  D.  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-seven,  are  con- 
firmed to  said  States  respectively  so  far  as  the  same  remained  vacant  and  unappropri- 
ated, and  not  interfered  with  by  an  actual  settlement  under  any  law  of  the  United 

States."  n    p  „      ,  ,  .     ,  . 

The  language  of  the  act  of  March  3,  1857,  and  of  the  above  re-enactment  is  plain 
and  unambiguous,  and  its  effect  was  to  confirm  to  the  several  States  all  selections  of 
swamp  and  overflowed  lands  which  had  been  reported  to  your  office  prior  to  March  3, 
1857,  and  remained  vacant  and  unappropriated  and  not  interfered  with  by  actual 
settlement.  This  view  of  the  law  is  fully  sustained  by  the  former  decisions  of  this 
department.  .  ■  1Qtro 

In  the  case  of  J.  D.  Ludlow  vs.  The  State  of  Illinois,  decided  on  January  8,  1858, 
my  predecessor,  Hon.  J.  Thompson,  held  as  follows,  viz : 

"I  am  of  opinion  that  the  act  of  Congress  of  March  3,  1857,  entitled  'An  act  to  con- 
firm to  the  several  States  the  swamp  and  overflowed  lands,  selected  under  the  act  of 
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September  28,  1850,'  is,  as  respects  the  disposition  of  cases  on  the  files  of  your  office  a  b 
the  date  of  its  passage,  mandatory  in  its  terms.  It  confirms  the  claim  of  the  States  to 
selections  of  swamp  and  overflowed  lands  'heretofore  made  and  reported  to  the  Com- 
missioner of  the  General  Land  Office,  so  far  as  the  same  remain  vacant  and  unappro- 
priated and  not  interfered  with  by  any  actual  settlement  under  any  existing  laws  of 
the  United  States,'  and  directs  that  they  be  approved  and  patented  to  the  several 
States.  *  *  *  It  is  not  for  me  to  call  in  question  the  constitutionality  of  the  act  of 
Congress  under  discussion,  or  to  refuse  obedience  to  a  plain  requirement  of  said  act, 
on  account  of  the  effect  or  consequences  of  such  obedience."  (1  Lester's  Land  Laws, 
p.  558.) 

In  a  decision  relating  to  swamp  lands  and  lands  granted  for  railroad  purposes  in  the 
State  of  Iowa,  rendered  July  23,  1859,  Secretary  Thompson  held  as  follows,  viz  : 

"  The  act  of  Congress  of  the  3d  March,  1857,  confirmed  all  selections  under  the  swamp 
grant,  which  had  been  regularly  reported,  and  were  on  file  in  your  office  at  that  date, 
so  far  as  the  lands  remained  vacant  and  unappropriated ;  and  we  need  not  now  inquire 
whether  lands  so  selected  and  reported  were  or  were  not  swampy  on  the  28th  Septem- 
ber, 1850,  if  they  remained  vacant  and  unappropriated  on  the  3d  March,  1857."  (1. 
Lester's  Land  Laws,  p.  570. )  The  tracts  involved  in  this  case  were  selected  by  the 
State  as  swamp  and  overflowed  lands  on  October  29, 1853,  and  said  selections  had  been 
regularly  reported  and  were  on  file  in  your  office  at  the  date  of  the  approval  of  the 
act  of  March  3,  1857,  and  I  am,  therefore,  of  opinion  that  said  lands  are  within  the 
confirmatory  provisions  of  the  act. 

The  act  of  September  28,  1850,  and  the  decision  of  Secretary  McClelland  are  unim- 
portant in  the  consideration  of  the  questions  at  issue  in  this  case,  as  the  claim  of  the 
State  rests  upon  the  confirmatory  act  of  March  3,  1857,  as  incorporated  into  section 
2484  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  which  was  in  effect  a  grant  de  novo  of  the  selected  lands, 
and  perfected  the  title  of  the  State  therein,  as  held  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  in  the  recent  case  of  Martin  vs.  Marks,  decided  at  the  present  term. 

On  examination  of  the  records  of  your  office  I  find  that  the  N.  £  of  N.W.  £  section  11, 
tp.  6  N. ,  range  1 E. ,  was  entered  by  Nathan  Sanford,  per  certificate  No.  29400,  upon  which 
patent  issued  August  20,  1875. 

As  this  tract  has  been  patented,  it  has  passed  beyond  the  jurisdiction  and  control  of 
this  department ;  and  the  application  of  the  State  to  have  the  same  certified  to  her 
under  the  act  of  March  3,  1857  as  re-enacted  in  section  2484  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  is 
refused,  as  such  certification  would  be  equivalent  to  the  issuance  of  a  second  patent  for 
the  same  land,  while  the  first  was  outstanding  and  uncanceled. 

The  S.  W.  £  of  N.  W.  £  sec.  1,  tp.  4  N.,  range  1 W.,  is  now  vacant  land,  but  at  the  date 
of  the  passage  of  the  act  of  March  3,  1857,  it  was  covered  by  cash  entry  No.  26356, 
made  October  8, 1856,  by  R.  P.  Vincent.  This  entry,  however,  was  canceled  on  Novem- 
ber 16,  1857,  on  account  of  the  prior  swamp  selection  of  the  land  by  the  State,  and  the 
purchase  money  was  returned  June  8,  1861,  under  the  act  of  February  28,  1859.  This 
tract  was  not  legally  appropriated  at  the  date  of  the  confirmatory  act  and  is  now 
vacant,  and  there  is  no  reason  whv  it  should  not  be  certified  to  the  State. 

The  S.  E.  £  of  S.  W.  £  section  17,  tp.  28  N.,  range  1  W.,  4th  P.  M. ;  the  S.  E.  fr'l  £ 
of  S.  W.  £  sec.  17,  tp.  28  N.,  range  1  W.,  north  of  navigable  slough,  containing  26.25 
acres,  was  entered  by  John  S.  Crawford,  at  Springfield,  111.,  April  18,  1856,  and 
patented  March  12,  1857.  This  tract  was  not,  therefore,  confirmed  by  the  act  of  March 
3,  1857. 

The  S.  E.  fr'l  £  of  S.  W.  £  sec.  17,  tp.  28,  range  1,  on  the  right  bank  of  said  naviga- 
ble slough,  and  containing  6.72  acres,  was  vacant  land  on  March  3,  1857,  and  is  now 
vacant,  and  there  is  no  reason  whv  it  should  not  be  certified  to  the  State. 

The  fr'l  N.  E.  £  sec.  29,  tp.  28  N.,  range  1  W.,  4th  P.  M.,  containing  27.70  acres,  is 
situated  on  an  island  in  the  Mississippi  River,  near  the  Illinois  shore,  and  as  the 
boundary  of  the  State  extends  to  the  middle  of  said  river,  and  the  land  was  unappro- 
priated on  March  3,  1857,  and  is  now  vacant,  it  should  be  certified  to  the  State. 

Your  decision  is  reversed  for  the  reasons  stated ;  and  the  papers  transmitted  with 
your  letter  of  March  1,  1878,  are  herewith  returned. 
Very  respectfully, 

C.  SCHURZ,  Secretary. 

The  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office. 

Change  of  the  rules  and  regulations  in  regard  to  proof  of  the  swampy  character  of 
lands,  for  which  indemnity  is  claimed  under  the  act  of  March  2, 1855  (Rev.  Stats., 
section  2482). 

Department  of  the  Interior, 

Office  of  the  Secretary, 
Washington,  D.  C.}  June  6,  1878. 
Sir  :  I  have  considered  the  testimony  relating  to  the  claim  of  the  State  of  Iowa  for 
indemnity  for  swamp  lands  in  Greene  County,  disposed  of  by  the  United  States  prior  to 
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March  3  1857.  The  records  of  your  office  show  that  all  of  the  lands  for  which  indem- 
nity is  claimed  were  selected  by  the  State  May  11,  1859,  under  the  swamp  grant  ot 
September  28,  1850,  except  the  S.  *  of  S.  W.  i  sec.  22,  tp.  82,  range  29,  which  was 
selected  June  23,  1863. 

In  view  of  the  facts  developed  by  the  investigation  in  this  case,  I  am  of  the  opinion 
that  some  change  should  be  made  in  the  circular  of  instructions,  dated  January  23, 
1877,  for  the  taking  of  proof  for  indemnity  under  the  acts  of  March  2,  1855,  and  March 
3,  1857  (sections  2482,  2483,  and  2484  of  the  Bevised  Statutes). 

After  a  list  of  the  lands  for  which  indemnity  is  claimed  is  received  at  your  office, 
and  before  the  hearing  is  ordered,  a  clerk,  possessing  experience  and  intelligence, 
should  be  designated  to  make  a  careful  examination  of  each  of  the  tracts  for  which 
indemnity  is  claimed,  noting  in  a  book,  to  be  kept  for  that  purpose,  the  topography  of 
the  country,  whether  any  portion  of  the  tract  has  been  cultivated  or  not;  if  so,  how 
much  its  present  condition,  and  such  other  information  in  relation  thereto  as  can  be 
obtained  from  personal  observation  and  examination,  and  by  inquiry  of  the  owner 
thereof,  or  resident  thereon,  if  any  there  be,  and  persons  residing  in  the  vicinity, 
having  personal  knowledge  of  the  past  and  present  character  of  the  tract. 

After  such  examination  has  been  made,  thirty  days'  notice  of  the  time  and  place 
when  and  where  testimonv  will  be  received  to  ascertain  the  swampy  character  of  the 
tracts  mentioned  and  described  in  the  list  should  be  given  to  the  claimant. 

In  cases  where  the  agent  shall  be  satisfied,  upon  examination  and  inquiry,  that  any 
tract  or  tracts  are  of  the  character  granted  by  the  act  of  September  28,  1850,  the  testi- 
mony of  two  witnesses,  taken  in  the  manner  and  form  prescribed  by  the  regulations  ot 
your  office  of  January  23,  1877,  should  be  deemed  sufficient  proof  of  that  fact.  In 
cases  where  the  agent  shall  be  of  opinion  that  any  tract  or  tracts  are  not  of  the  char- 
acter mentioned  in  said  act,  he  shall  not  only  carefully  and  thoroughly  cross-examine 
the  witnesses  produced  by  the  claimants  as  to  the  extent  of  their  knowledge  and  infor- 
mation of  a  particular  tract,  but  should  also  obtain  the  testimony  of  persons  owning 
or  residing  upon  the  lands,  or  in  the  immediate  vicinity  thereof,  having  a  personal 
knowledge  of  such  tract,  extending  the  inquiry  through  a  series  of  years,  as  near  to 
the  date  of  the  swamp-grant  as  possible. 

While  it  is  trne  that  persons  not  acquainted  with  a  particular  tract  or  particular 
tracts  after  examination  may  give  valuable  testimony  as  to  the  character  of  the  land, 
still  such  testimony  is  little  more  than  the  opinion  of  the  witness,  founded  upon  such 
examination,  while  the  real  question  is  one  of  fact,  viz:  Whether  the  greater  portion 
of  the  tract  in  question  is  swampy  and  overflowed,  within  the  meaning  of  the  act  of 
September  28,  1850.  .  ' 

I  am  therefore  of  the  opinion  that  claimants  should  be  required  to  produce  wit- 
nesses who  possess  an  intimate  knowledge,  derived  from  personal  observation,  as  to 
the  character  of  each  tract  concerning  which  they  testify,  and  that  they  should  be 
required  to  state  facts  and  not  opinions. 

In  cases  where  the  agent  may  be  in  doubt  as  to  the  amount  of  the  particular  tract 
which  is  swampy  or  overflowed,  he  should  be  instructed  to  have  a  survey  and  plat 
made  of  the  tract  by  a  competent  surveyor,  in  order  that  the  exact  amount  of  the  tract 
which  is  swampy  or  overflowed  may  be  shown. 

After  the  testimony  is  taken,  the  agent  should  be  instructed  to  make  a  lull  report 
upon  each  of  the  tracts  upon  which  testimony  is  taken,  together  with  his  opinion  as 
to  the  real  character  of  each  of  said  tracts. 

In  cases  where  the  proofs  have  been  made  under  the  present  or  former  regulations  ot 
your  office,  they  should  be  examined  and  determined  upon  the  proof  presented,  if  such 
proofs  are  found  to  be  in  accordance  with  the  particular  regulations  under  which  they 
were  taken. 

In  the  examination  of  such  cases,  however,  the  testimony  should  be  careiully  and 
thoroughly  examined,  and  unless  the  testimony  satisfactorily  shows  that  the  greater 
portion  of  any  particular  tract  is  swampy  or  overflowed,  the  claim  should  be  rejected. 

The  papers  transmitted  with  your  letter  of  the  19th  of  March  last  are  herewith 
returned. 

Very  respectfully,  q 
The  Commissioner  or  the  General  Land  Office. 

Examining,  adjusting,  and  reporting  accounts. 

A  large  and  important  part  of  the  business  of  this  office  lias  reference 
to  the  accounts  of  surveyors  general  and  receivers  of  public  moneys,  and 
the  accounts  arising  under  the  laws  giving  to  States  5  per  centum  of  the 
net  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  the  public  lands  within  their  respective  lim- 
its. In  the  course  of  numerous  and  multifarious  transactions  in  lands 
8  I 
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errors  frequently  occur  which  make  necessary  changes  of  entry  of  public 
lands  in  some  cases,  and  the  repayment  from  the  Treasury  of  moneys 
erroneously  paid  in  others,  according  to  the  laws  providing  therefor. 
The  work  connected,  with  the  examining,  adjusting,  and  reporting  to  the 
Treasury  for  final  settlement  of  the  accounts  of  the  registers  and  receiv- 
ers, with  changes  of  entry,  re-payments,  and  other  matters  of  a  similar 
nature,  or  incidental  thereto,  pertains  to  the  division  of  accounts  in  this 
office.  What  was  accomplished  therein  during  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30, 187 8,  and  the  unfinished  business  at  its  termination  are  thus  stated : 


Letters  received   15,  392 

Letters  written  (covering  3,125  pages  letter  post)   2,  809 

Examined,  adjusted,  and  reported  to  the  First  Comptroller  of  the  Treasury  for  final 
settlement : 

Repayment  accounts  for  lands  erroneously  sold   243 

Receivers'  quarterly  accounts  ,   508 

Receivers'  quarterly  accounts  acting  as  disbursing  agents  720 

Five  per  centum  accounts    11 

Timber  agents'  accounts   41 

State  swamp  indemnity  accounts   3 


The  above  accounts  covered  1,842  pages  folio  post  and  284  pages  cap. 
The  record  of  the  reports  on  said  accounts,  together  with  other  written 
matter,  embraced  3,875  pages  folio. 

All  the  returns  from  the  district  land  offices  for  the  fiscal  year  were 
received  in  this  division,  examined,  and  properly  registered  before  being 
distributed  to  the  other  divisions  of  the  office. 

Tabular  statement  No.  2,  hereto  attached,  was  prepared  in  this  divis- 
ion, and  represents  a  great  amount  of  labor. 

At  the  termination  of  the  fiscal  year  the  unfinished  business  consisted 
of— 

Repayment  claims  complete  and  awaiting  adjustment   75 

Repayment  claims  incomplete  and  awaiting  additional  evidence   500 

In  the  two  last  annual  reports  of  this  office,  attention  was  called  to  the 
necessity  of  an  amendment  to  paragraph  2,  section  2238,  Eevised  Stat- 
utes, and  I  respectfully  renew  the  recommendation  made  on  page  5  of  my 
report  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1877,  that  the  registers'  and 
receivers'  commissions  therein  provided  for  may  be  in  express  terms  re- 
stricted to  moneys  received  from  cash  sales,  for  reasons  there  given. 

It  is  impossible  to  conceive  of  any  class  of  claims  against  the  govern- 
ment possessing  stronger  equities  than  those  of  parties  claiming  the 
repayment  of  moneys  paid  for  lands  erroneously  sold,  and  I  would  call 
particular  attention  to  the  recommendations  made  in  the  same  report 
(page  6)  looking  to  such  an  amendment  of  section  2362  United  States 
Eevised  Statutes  as  would  enable  the  department  to  extend  prompt 
relief,  where  the  title  cannot  be  confirmed,  and  also  in  cases  where  erro- 
neous and  illegal  exactions  have  been  made,  by  refunding  to  the  parties 
the  money  paid  in  error.  The  necessity  of  further  legislation  on  this 
subject  is  urgent,  and  I  feel  confident  that  upon  attention  being  again 
called  to  it,  Congress  will  take  the  proper  action  thereon. 

Prior  to  the  last  fiscal  year  the  joint  fees  allowed  registers  and  receiv- 
ers for  reducing  testimony  to  writing  in  establishing  pre-emption,  home- 
stead, and  mineral  rights  (subdivisions  10  and  11,  section  2238  Eevised 
Statutes)  were  not  required  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  receivers  of  public 
moneys.  On  July  9, 1877,  this  office,  after  careful  consideration,  decided 
that  under  the  law  as  it  now  stands  these  fees  should  be  accounted  for 
as  other  fees  and  commissions.  The  result  is  that  from  July  1,  1877,  to 
June  30,  1878,  the  amount  of  such  fees  so  accounted  for  was  $27,604.45. 
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The  services  for  which  these  moneys  are  received  are  over  and  above 
the  ordinary  duties  of  the  registers  and  receivers.  The  performance 
thereof  involves  personal  labor,  and  frequently  requires  clerical  assist- 
ance to  be  employed  by  those  officers  for  the  purpose,  and  the  moneys 
are  to  be  viewed  as  in  the  nature  of  expenses  incident  to  the  prosecution 
of  the  claims,  rather  than  fees.  I  regard  it  as  a  hardship  to  compel  the 
district  officers  to  charge  up  the  same  against  their  maximum  compensa- 
tion, and  recommend  legislation  to  relieve  them  therefrom. 

Transfer  of  title. 

The  laws  for  disposing  of  the  public  lands  generally  provide  for  trans- 
ferring the  title  by  patent.  The  act  of  Congress  approved  July  4,  1836 
(vol.  5,  page  107),  in  its  fourth  section  enacts  "that  there  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President,  by  and  with  consent  of  the  Senate,  a  Eecorder 
of  the  General  Land  Office,  whose  duty  it  shall  be,  in  pursuance  of  in- 
structions from  the  Commissioner,  to  certify  and  affix  the  seal  of  the 
General  Land  Office  to  all  patents  for  public  lands,  and  he  shall  attend 
to  the  correct  engrossing  and  recording  and  transmission  of  such  pat- 
ents," *  *  *  "  and  he  shall  prepare  such  copies  and  exemplifications 
of  matters  on  file  or  recorded  in  the  General  Land  Office  as  the  Com- 
missioner may  from  time  to  time  direct."  (See  also  Eev.  Stat.,  section 
459.) 

By  act  approved  March  3,  1841  (vol.  5,  page  416),  it  was  enacted 
"  that  from  and  after  the  passing  of  this  act  it  shall  be  the  duty  ot  the 
Recorder  of  the  General  Land  Office,  in  addition  to  the  duties  now  re- 
quired of  him  by  law,  to  countersign  all  patents  issued  from  said  office." 
(See  Eev.  Stat.,  section  458.) 

Under  the  above  and  other  statutory  enactments  and  official  regula- 
tions, the  following  work  was  done  in  the  Eecorder's  Division  of  this 
office  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1878 : 


Number  of  letters  received  ,   7,  646 

Number  of  letters  written   8,  303 

Pages  of  record  covered   6,  809 

Certified  copies  furnished  from  patent  records                                         ..  4,  537 

Cash  received  for  same  under  section  461,  Eev.  Stat   $7, 790.  63 

Increase  over  previous  year   $1,  351.  63 


Number  of  agricultural  patents  issued : 

For  cash  entries   2,  998 

For  homestead  entries   13,  418 

For  military  bounty-land  warrant  locations   419 

For  agricultural-college  scrip  locations   123 

For  Sioux  half-breed  scrip  locations  A   12 


Total   16,  970 


showing  a  decrease  from  the.  preceding  year  of  6,556,  which  was  caused 
by  want  of  clerical  force  to  prepare  them.  Number  of  patents  trans- 
mitted, 13,959;  total  number  of  patents  signed  and  sealed  by  the 
Eecorder  and  issued  in  the  General  Land  Office,  17,724,  showing  the 
number  issued  of  mineral,  railroad,  swamp,  and  other  patents,  not  agri- 
cultural, to  have  been  754. 

By  the  rules  and  practice  of  the  office  all  patents  other  than  agricul- 
tural are  prepared  outside  of  this  division,  the  Eecorder  being  required 
only  to  sign  and  seal  the  same. 

In  the  last  annual  report  of  this  office,  pages  37,  38,  and  39,  there  was 
given  an  exhibit  of  the  number  and  kind  of  agricultural  patents  issued 
for  land  in  the  different  States  and  Territories  from  1793  to  the  close  of 
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the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1877,  showing  a  total  of  2,785,784.  To 
that  exhibit  can  now  be  added  those  issued  for  the  last  fiscal  year,  as 
follows : 

Agricultural   16> 

Mineral   °f 

Donations   1  - 

Private  claims  

Indian  claims   '  ' 

Swamp  grants  

Railroads   ■* 

Scrip  locations   ;  ' 

Old  Virginia   3 

Total  *   17>724 

There  is  at  this  time  7,325  cases  in  the  division,  approved,  and  ready 
for  patents  to  issue  whenever  a  force  can  be  obtained  for  the  work.  As 
a  correct  and  exact  record  is  kept  in  the  office  of  every  patent  issued, 
there  is  an  aggregate  of  work  to  be  done  double  the  amount  indicated 
by  the  mumber  of  cases  here  stated  in  order  to  issue  patents  therefor. 
Add  to  this  the  ordinary  increase  from  the  monthly  returns,  and  it  will 
take  many  months,  with  a  large  force  employed,  to  finish  the  work. 
There  should  be  employed  in  this  division  not  less  than  forty  experi- 
enced clerks;  whereas  there  is  at  this  time  only  half  that  number,  a 
force  sufficient  only  to  perform  the  daily  current  work,  leaving  the  accu- 
mulated and  fast-increasing  work  of  patent  writing  untouched,  except 
where  special  reasons  and  wants  are  presented  in  isolated  cases. 

When  patents  are  ready  for  delivery  they  are  transmitted  to  the  local 
office  where  entry  was  made,  to  be  surrendered  to  the  proper  party 
upon  return  of  the  duplicate  certificate,  or  receipt  as  the  case  may  be, 
or,  in  case  of  its  loss,  then  upon  filing  an  affidavit  made  by  the  present 
bona-fide  owner  of  the  land  alleging  such  ownership  and  accounting  for 
the  loss  of  the  duplicate. 

Formerly,  when  a  local  office  was  discontinued,  or  merged  with  another 
office,  the  patents  remaining  on  hand  undelivered  were  returned  to  this 
office,  and  in  this  way  there  have  accumulated  about  300,000  in  round 
numbers,  at  the  present  time,  notwithstanding  every  effort  made  to 
place  them  in  the  hands  of  the  owners,  either  the  original  patentees  or 
those  holding  under  them  by  regular  chain  of  conveyance. 

I  would  again  urge  the  importance  of  such  an  appropriation  from 
Congress  as  will  enable  this  office  to  continue  the  work,  already  well 
advanced,  of  preparing  lists  of  such  patents  and  furnishing  theni  to  the 
proper  officer  of  each  county  in  the  older  States,  hoping  thereby  to  relieve 
the  files  of  this  office  of  a  great  burden,  and  at  the  same  time  place  the 
patents  in  the  hands  of  the  owners. 

The  patent  records  now  in  this  division  of  the  office  aggregate  about 
seven  thousand  volumes  properly  numbered  and  arranged  in  cases  pre- 
pared for  the  purpose ;  and  the  certificates  and  other  papers  upon  which 
patents  are  founded,  to  the  number  of  about  eleven  millions,  are  also 
arranged  in  the  files  by  numbers,  land  offices,  and  States,  so  that  any 
desired  paper  can  be  found  at  a  moment's  notice. 

The  call  from  outside  parties  for  papers  from  the  files  in  order  to 
verify  title  in  cases  where  the  patents  have  been  lost  or  destroyed  has 
increased  to  such  an  extent  that  it  now  adds  greatly  to  the  work  of  the 
office,  Another  cause  for  an  examination  of  the  original  certificates 
and  proofs  in  a  case  arises  from  the  fact  that  in  the  early  clays  of  the 
land  system  the  surveys  were  more  or  less  incomplete  and  imperfect, 
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often  being  changed  by  a  resurvey  or  replatting  and  giving  to  a  tract 
of  land  a  description  different  from  the  original.  It  is  also  found  that 
at  an  early  day  and  before  this  office  was  properly  systematized,  many 
patents  were  erroneously  engrossed. 

The  call  for  certified  copies  from  the  records  of  patents  has  also  very 
largely  increased,  and  is  now  bringing  to  the  office,  from  this  division 
alone,  as  stated  elsewhere,  nearly  $8,000  every  year;  and  it  must,  con- 
tinue to  increase  as  time  passes,  obvious  causes  tending  to  obliterate  and 
destroy  the  original  deed  in  its  passage  from  hand  to  hand,  as  the  land 
changes  ownership. 

I  would  respectfully  urge  the  passage  of  a  law  that  will  permit  the 
office  to  retain  this  fund,  to  be  devoted  to  the  purpose  of  employing  a 
clerical  force  to  perform  such  work,  and  not  turn  it  into  the  United  States 
Treasury  as  is  now  required.  The  effect  of  the  law  as  it  now  stands  is 
to  reduce  the  regular  appropriation  and  force  of  this  office  to  the  extent 
of  the  work  required  to  earn  this  fund  for  the  general  Treasury. 

TIMBER  LANDS — TIMBER  DEPREDATIONS. 

In  my  annual  report  to  you  of  last  year,  the  subject  of  depredations 
upon  the  timber  on  the  public  lands  of  the  United  States  Avas  presented, 
a  history  was  given  of  the  action  that  had  been  taken  toward  their  sup- 
pression, and  a  statement  was  made  of  the  efforts  to  this  end  then  in 
operation.  The  condition  of  the  timbered  lands  was  reviewed,  and  meas- 
ures for  the  protection  and  preservation  of  the  timber,  and  the  survey 
and  sale  of  the  timbered  lands  were  suggested. 

Legislation  was  enacted  by  Congress  at  the  last  session  upon  these 
subjects  as  follows : 

1.  By  act  of  April  30,  1878,  an  appropriation  was  made  of  $7,500  for 
the  actual  expenses  of  clerks  detailed  to  investigate  fraudulent  land 
entries,  trespasses  on  the  public  lands,  and  cases  of  official  misconduct, 
with  the  provisos — 

That  all  moneys  heretofore,  and  that  shall  hereafter  he,  collected  for  depredations 
upon  the  public  lands,  shall  he  covered  into  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  as  other 
moneys  received  from  the  sale  of  public  lands  :  And  provided  further,  That  where  wood 
and  timbered  lands  in  the  Territories  of  the  United  States  are  not  surveyed  and  offered 
for  sale  in  proper  subdivisions,  convenient  of  access,  no  money  appropriated  shall  he 
used  to  collect  any  charge  for  wood  or  timber  cut  on  the  public  lands  in  the  Terri- 
tories of  the  United  States,  for  the  use  of  actual  settlers  in  the  Territories,  and  not  for 
export  from  the  Territories  of  the  United  States  where  the  timber  grew :  And  provided 
further,  That  if  anv  timber  cut  on  the  public  lands  shall  be  exported  from  the  Terri- 
tories of  the  United  States,  it  shall  be  liable  to  seizure  by  United  States  authority 
wherever  found.— (Statutes,  second  session  Forty-fifth  Congress,  p.  46.) 

2.  In  act  of  June  20,  1878,  "  To  meet  expenses  of  suppressing  depre- 
dations upon  timber  on  the  public  lands,  twenty -five  thousand  dollars." — 
(Statutes,  second  session  Forty -fifth  Congress,  p.  229.) 

3.  Act  of  June  3,  1878,  entitled  "An  act  authorizing  the  citizens  of 
Colorado,  Nevada,  and  the  Territories  to  fell  and  remove  timber  upon 
the  public  domain  for  mining  and  domestic  purposes." — (Statutes,  sec- 
ond session  Forty-fifth  Congress,  p.  88.) 

4.  Act  of  June  3,  1878,  entitled  "An  act  for  the  sale  of  timber  lands 
in  the  States  of  California,  Oregon,  Nevada,  and  in  Washington  Terri- 
tory."— (Statutes,  second  session  Forty-fifth  Congress,  p.  89.) 

Circulars  reviewing  the  provisions  of  these  acts  and  presenting  rules 
and  regulations  thereunder,  have  been  issued  as  follows :  One  of  August 
13,  1878,  issued  under  the  last-mentioned  act  of  June  3, 1878,  and  which 
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is  given  in  another  part  of  this  report,  and  one  of  the  15th  of  the  same 
month,  which  is  here  given  : 

Department  of  the  Interior, 

Generai  Land  Office, 
Washington,  lh  C,  August  1">,  1S7S. 

To  Registers  and  Receivers 

of  United  State*  Land  Offices: 
Gentlemen:  The  following  is  a  review  of  the  provisions  of  the  act  entitled  "An  act 
tor  the  sale  of  timber  lands  in  the  St  ates  of  California,  Oregon,  Nevada,  and  in  Wash- 
ington Territory, ,5  approved  June  1878,  and  of  the  act  approved  same  date,  entitled 
"An  act  authorizing  the  citizens  oi  Colorado,  Nevada,  and  the  Territories  to  fell  and 
remove  timber  on  the  public  domain  for  mining  and  domestic  purposes,"  so  far  as  they 
relate  to  the  privilege  of  cutting  and  removing 'timber  from  the  public  lands  of  the 
United  States,  the  punishment  therefor,  or  to  the  protection  of  "timber  and  of  the 
undergrowth"  growing  upon  the  public  lands.    Copies  of  these  acts  are  annexed. 

The"  fourth  section  of  the  first-mentioned  act  provides  that  "it  shall  be  unlawful  to 
cut,  or  cause  or  procure  to  be  cut,  or  wantonly  destroy,  any  timber  growing  on  any 
lands  of  the  United  States,  in  said  States  and' Territory,  or  remove,  or  cause  to  be 
removed,  any  timber  from  said  public  lands,  with  intent  to  export  or  dispose  of  the 
same:  and  no  owner,  master,  or  consignee  of  any  vessel,  or  owner,  director,  or  agent 
of  any  railroad,  shall  knowingly  transport  the  same,  or  any  lumber  manufactured 
therefrom ;  any  person  violating  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  be  guilty  of  a 
misdemeanor,  and.  on  conviction,  shall  be  fined  for  every  such  offense  a  sum  not  less 
than  one  hundred  nor  more  than  one  thousand  dollars."  Provision  is  also  embraced 
in  said  section  that  "the  penalties  herein  provided  shall  not  take  effect  until  ninety 
days  after  the  passage  of  this  act."  This  section  also  contains  a  proviso  as  follows: 
"And  nothing  herein  contained  shall  prevent  any  miner  or  agriculturist  from  clearing 
his  land  in  the  ordinary  working  of  his  mining  claim,  or  preparing  his  farm  for  till- 
age, or  from  taking  the  timber  necessary  to  support  his  improvements,  or  the  taking 
0?  timber  for  the  use  of  the  United  States."  The  penalty  provided  for  in  this  section 
takes  effect  after  the  first  day  of  September,  1878,  and  applies  to  cutting  for  any  pur- 
pose other  than  that  mentioned  in  this  proviso,  such  as  the  wanton  destruction  of  tim- 
ber, or  its  removal  for  export  or  disposal. 

In  the  States  and  Territory  mentioned  the  effort  of  the  executive  will  in  the  future 
be  directed  to  the  proper  punishment  of  parties  who  may  cut  for  purposes  not  author- 
ized by  the  statute  under  consideration,  and  to  the  prevention,  so  far  as  practicable, 
of  further  trespass  against  the  general  law. 

The  tilth  section  of  the  aet  provides  "  that  any  person  prosecuted  in  said  States  and 
Territory  for  violating  section  two  thousand  four  hundred  and  sixty-one  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  of  the  United  States  who  is  not  prosecuted  for  cutting  timber  for  export  from 
the  United  States  may  be  relieved  from  further  prosecution  and  liability  therefor  upon 
payment  into  the  court  wherein  said  action  is  pending  of  the  sum  of  two  dollars  and 
fifty  cents  ($2.50)  per  acre  for  all  lands  on  w  hich  he  shall  have  cut  or  caused  to  be 
cut  timber,  or  removed  or  caused  to  be  removed  the  same:  Provided,  That  nothing 
contained  in  this  section  shall  be  construed  as  granting  to  the  person  hereby  relieved 
the  title  to  said  lands  for  said  payment :  but  he  shall  have  the  right  to  purchase  the 
same  upon  the  same  terms  and  conditions  as  other  persons,  as  provided  hereinbefore 
in  this  act.'-  This  provision  is  applicable  alike  to  eases  pending  at  the  time  of  the 
passage  of  the  act,  and  to  such  eases  as  have  been  since  or  may  hereafter  be  com- 
menced. . 

Section  5  also  contains  provision  that  all  moneys  eolleeted  under  this  act  shall  be 
covered  into  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States,  and  section  4751  of  the  Revised  Stat- 
utes of  the  United  States,  which  authorizes  the  penalties  and  forfeitures  incurred 
under  sections  2461  and  2462  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  to  be  sued  for,  recovered  and 
accounted  for.  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  is  repealed,  so  far  as 
it  relates  to  these  States  and  Territory. 

By  the  provisions  of  the  last-mentioned  aet  "all  citizens  of  the  United  States  and 
other  persons  bona  fide  residents  of  the  States  of  Colorado,  Nevada,  or  either  of  the 
Territories  of  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  Utah.  Wyoming,  Dakota,  Idaho,  and  Montana, 
and  all  other  mineral  districts  of  the  United  States," are  authorized  and  permitted  to 
fell  and  remove  for  building,  agricultural,  mining,  or  other  domestic  purposes,  any 
timber  or  other  trees  growing,  or  being  upon  the  public  lands,  said  lands  being  mineral 
and  not  subject  to  entry  under  the  existing  laws  of  the  United  States,  except  for  mineral 
entry  in  either  of  said  States,  Territories,  or  districts  of  which  such  citizens  may  be  at 
the  time  bona  fid*  residents,  subject  to  such  rules  and  regulations  as  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  may  prescribe  for  protection  of  the  timber,  and  of  the  undergrowth  growing 
niton  such  lands,  and  for  other  purposes." 

The  first  section  contains  a  provision  that  this  aet  shall  not  extend  to  railroad  cor- 
porations.   A  copy  of  the  rules  and  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
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Interior  for  the  protection  of  the  timber  and  of  the  undergrowth  growing  upon  the 
mineral  lands  of  the  United  States,  in  compliance  with  this  provision,  is  printed  here- 
with The  second  section  of  this  act  makes  it  the  duty  of  the  register  and  receiver  of 
any  local  land  office  in  whose  district  any  mineral  land  may  he  situated  to  ascertain 
from  time  to  time  whether  any  timber  is  being  cut  or  used  upon  any  of  the  mineral 
lands,  except  for  the  purposes  authorized  by  this  act,  withm  their  respective  land 
districts  ;  and,  if  so,  they  are  required  to  notify  the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land 
Office  of  that  fact,        "  ,  .  .    „  m      r  aa 

These  reports  will  be  made  by  the  registers  and  receivers  separately  from  those 
relating  to  any  other  subject,  and  will  give  the  details  of  any  violation  of  the  provis- 
ions of  this  act.  .  i  •        -,  . 

The  registers  and  receivers  are  allowed  all  necessary  expenses  incurred  m  making 
such  proper  examinations  in  regard  to  violations  of  the  provisions  of  this  act,  which 
will  be  paid  and  allowed  them  in  making  up  their  next  quarterly  accounts. 

The  third  section  provides  that  "  any  person  or  persons  who  shall  violate  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act,  or  any  rules  and  regulations  in  pursuance  thereof  made  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  shall  he  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction 
shall' be  fined  in  any  sum  not  exceeding  five  hundred  dollars,  and  to  which  may  be 
added  imprisonment  for  any  term  not  exceeding  six  months." 

When  violations  of  the  provisions  of  this  act  are  brought  to  the  attention  of  this 
office,  either  by  report  from  the  registers  and  receivers  or  by  other  persons  who,  as 
good  citizens,  may  feel  an  interest  in  the  protection  of  the  public  timber,  if  the  facts 
are  deemed  sufficient  to  warrant  prosecutions  they  will  be  brought  to  the  attention  ot 
the  Department  of  Justice,  that  instructions  may  be  given  to  the  proper  district  attor- 
ney to  institute  legal  proceedings. 

RULES  AND  REGULATIONS  PRESCRIBED  BY  THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  INTERIOR  FOR  THE 
PROTECTION  OF  TIMBER,  ETC. 

Rules  and  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  the  protection 
of  the  timber  and  of  the  undergrowth  growing  upon  mineral  lands  of  the  United  States, 
not  subject  to  entry  under  existing  laws  of  the  United  States,  except  for  mineral  eptry 
in  the  States  of  Colorado  and  Nevada,  or  in  the  Territories  of  New  Mexico,  Arizona, 
Utah,  Wyoming,  Dakota,  Idaho,  or  Montana,  and  in  all  other  mineral  districts  of  the 
United  States,  in  compliance  with  the  provisions  of  an  act  approved  June  3,  18/8, 
entitled  "  An  act  authorizing  the  citizens  of  Colorado,  Nevada,  and  the  Territories  to 
fell  and  remove  timber  on  the  public  domain  for  mining  and  domestic  purposes. 

With  the  view  to  and  the  intention  of  preserving  the  young  timber  and  undergrowth 
upon  the  mineral  lands  of  the  United  States,  and  to  the  end  that  the  mountain  sides 
may  not  be  left  denuded  and  barren  of  the  timber  and  undergrowth  necessary  to  pre- 
vent the  precipitation  of  the  rainfall  and  melting  snows  in  floods  upon  the  fertile 
arable  lands  in  the  valleys  below,  thus  destroying  the  agricultural  and  pasturage  inter- 
ests of  the  mineral  and' mountainous  portions  of  the  country,  I  do  hereby  make  and 
cause  to  be  promulgated,  by  virtue  of  the  power  vested  in  me  by  the  act  entitled  'An 
act  authorizing  the  citizens  of  Colorado,  Nevada,  and  the  Territories  (excepting  ash- 
ington  Territory)  to  fell  and  remove  timber  on  the  public  domain  for  mining  and 
domestic  purposes,"  the  following  rules  and  regulations  : 

1.  Section  2461  Revised  Statutes  is  still  in  force  in  all  of  the  States  and  Territories 
named  in  the  bill,  and  its  provisions  may  be  enforced,  as  heretofore,  against  persons 
trespassing  upon  any  other  than  lands  which  are  in  fact  mineral,  or  have  been  with- 
drawn as  such :  and  in  all  cases  where  trespasses  are  committed  upon  the  timber  upon 
public  lands  which  are  not  mineral,  the  trespassers  will  be  prosecuted  under  said 
section. 

2  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  anv  person  to  cut  or  remove,  or  cause  to  be  cut  or  removed, 
from  any  of  the  mineral  lands  of  the  United  States  any  timber  or  undergrowth  of  any 
kind  whatsoever  less  than  8  inches  in  diameter,  and  any  person  so  offending  shall  be 
liable  to  be  fined,  in  compliance  with  the  provisions  of  the  third  section  of  said  act,  m 
any  sum  not  exceeding  five  hundred  dollars,  and  to  which  may  be  added  imprisonment 
for  anv  term  not  exceeding  six  months. 

3.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  register  and  receiver  of  each  and  every  local  land  office 
in  whose  district  any  mineral  land  may  be  situated,  to  ascertain  by  personal  observa- 
tion, or  by  sending  persons  to  examine  the  same  from  time  to  time,  whether  any  tim- 
ber is  being  cut  or  used  upon  any  such  lands  except  for  the  purpose  of  building,  or  for 
agricultural,  mining,  or  other  domestic  purposes,  or  whether  any  timber  is  cut  m  vio- 
lation of  these  rules  and  regulations  within  their  respective  land  districts ;  and  if  they 
shall  ascertain  that  there  is  any  such  violation  they  shall  immediately  report  the  same 
to  this  office,  giving  in  detail  the  facts,  designating  the  location  of  the  land,  and  if 
surveyed  giving  description  by  legal  subdivisions,  giving  the  names  and  residences  of 
persons  who  have  violated  the  provisions  of  the  act  above  referred  to,  or  the  rules  and 
regulations  prescribed  thereunder,  and  also  the  names  and  residences  of  witnesses  by 
Avhom  the  facts  of  such  violation  can  be  proven. 
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4.  All  necessary  expenses  incurred  by  registers  and  receivers  for  traveling  and  other 
necessary  expenses  in  making  personal  examination,  or  for  the  payment  of  the  ser- 
vices and  expenses  of  persons  employed  to  make  such  examinations,  will  be  paid  and 
allowed  to  such  registers  and  receivers  in  making  up  their  next  quarterly  accounts 
after  such  expenses  shall  have  been  incurred. 
Yery  respectfully, 

J.  A.  WILLIAMSON, 

Commissioner. 

Department  of  the  Interior, 

August  16,  1878. 

The  foregoing  is  hereby  approved. 

C.  SCHURZ,  Secretary. 

AN  ACT  for  the  sale  of  timber  lands  in  the  States  of  California,  Oregon,  Nevada,  and  in  Washington 

Territory. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled,  That  surveyed  public  lands  of  the  United  States  within  the 
States  of  California,  Oregon,  and  Nevada,  and  in  Washington  Territory,  not  included 
within  military,  Indian,  or  other  reservations  of  the  United  States,  valuable  chiefly 
for  timber,  but  unfit  for  cultivation,  and  which  have  not  been  offered  at  public  sale 
according  to  law,  may  be  sold  to  citizens  of  the  United  States,  or  persons  who  have 
declared  their  intention  to  become  such,  in  quantities  not  exceeding  one  hundred  and 
sixty  acres  to  any  one  person  or  association  of  persons,  at  the  minimum  price  of  two 
dollars  and  fifty  cents  per  acre ;  and  lands  valuable  chiefly  for  stone  may  be  sold  on 
the  same  terms  as  timber  lands :  Provided,  That  nothing  herein  contained  shall  defeat 
or  impair  any  bona  fide  claim  under  any  law  of  the  United  States,  or  authorize  the  sale 
of  any  mining  claim,  or  the  improvements  of  any  bona  fide  settler,  or  lands  containing 
gold,  silver,  cinnabar,  copper,  or  coal,  or  lands  selected  by  the  said  States  under  any 
law  of  the  United  States  donating  lands  for  internal  inrprovements,  education,  or  other 
purposes  :  And  provided  further,  That  none  of  the  rights  conferred  by  the  act  approved 
July  twenty-sixth,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-six,  entitled  "  An  act  grauting  the  right 
of  way  to  ditch  and  canal  owners  over  the  public  lands,  and  for  other  purposes,"  shall 
be  abrogated  by  this  act ;  and  all  patents  granted  shall  be  subject  to  any  vested  and 
accrued  water  rights,  or  rights  to  ditches  and  reservoirs  used  in  connection  with  such 
water  rights,  as  may  have  been  acquired  under  and  by  the  provisions  of  said  act ;  and 
such  rights  shall  be  expressly  reserved  in  any  patent  issued  under  this  act. 

Sec.  2.  That  any  person  desiring  to  avail  himself  of  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall 
file  with  the  register  of  the  proper  district  a  written  statement  in  duplicate,  one  of 
which  is  to  be  transmitted  to  the  General  Land  Office,  designating  by  legal  subdivisions 
the  particular  tract  of  land  he  desires  to  purchase,  setting  forth  that  the  same  is  unfit 
for  cultivation,  and  valuable  chiefly  for  its  timber  or  stone ;  that  it  is  uninhabited ; 
contains  no  mining  or  other  improvements,  except  for  ditch 'or  canal  purposes,  where 
any  such  do  exist,  save  such  as  were  made  by  or  belong  to  the  applicant,  nor,  as  de- 
ponent verily  believes,  any  valuable  deposit  of  gold,  silver,  cinnabar,  copper,  or  coal ; 
that  deponent  has  made  no  other  application  under  this  act ;  that  he  does  not  apply  to 
purchase  the  same  on  speculation,  out  in  good  faith  to  appropriate  it  to  his  own  exclu- 
sive use  and  benefit ;  and  that  he  has  not,  directly  or  indirectly,  made  any  agreement 
or  contract,  in  any  way  or  manner,  with  any  person  or  persons  whomsoever,  by  which 
the  title  which  he  might  acquire  from  the  Government  of  the  United  States  should 
inure,  in  whole  or  in  part,  to  the  benefit  of  any  person  except  himself;  which  state- 
ment must  be  verified  by  the  oath  of  the  applicant  before  the  register  or  the  receiver 
of  the  land  office  within  the  district  where  the  land  is  situated ;  and  if  any  person 
taking  such  oath  shall  swear  falsely  in  the  premises,  he  shall  be  subject  to  all  the 
pains  and  penalties  of  perjury,  and  shall  forfeit  the  money  which  he  may  have  paid 
for  said  lands,  and  all  right  and  title  to  the  same  ;  and  any  grant  or  conveyance  which 
he  may  have  made,  except  in  the  hands  of  bona-fide  purchasers,  shall  be  null  and  void. 

Sec.  3.  That  upon  the  filing  of  said  statement,  as  provided  in  the  second  section  of 
this  act,  the  register  of  the  land  office  shall  post  a  notice  of  such  application,  em- 
bracing a  description  of  the  land  by  legal  subdivisions,  in  his  office,  for  a  period  of 
sixty  days,  and  shall  furnish  the  applicant  a  copy  of  the  same  for  publication,  at  the 
expense  of  such  applicant,  in  a  newspaper  published  nearest  the  location  of  the  prem- 
ises, for  a  like  period  of  time  ;  and  after  the  expiration  of  said  sixty  days,  if  no  adverse 
claim  shall  have  been  filed,  the  person  desiring  to  purchase  shall  furnish  to  the  register 
of  the  land  office  satisfactory  evidence,  first,  that  said  notice  of  the  application  pre- 
pared by  the  register  as  aforesaid  was  duly  published  in  a  newspaper  as  herein  required ; 
secondly,  that  the  land  is  of  the  character  contemplated  in  this  act,  unoccupied  and 
without  improvements,  other  than  those  excepted,  either  mining  or  agricultural,  and 
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that  it  apparently  contains  no  valuable  deposits  of  gold,  silver,  cinnabar,  copper,  or 
coal,  and  upon  payment  to  the  proper  officer  of  the  purchase-money  of  said  land, 
Wether  with  the  fees  of  the  register  and  receiver,  as  provided  for  in  case  of  mining 
claims  in  the  twelfth  section  of  the  act  approved  May  tenth,  eighteen  hundred  and 
seventy-two,  the  applicant  may  he  permitted  to  enter  said  tract  and,  on  the  transmis- 
sion to  the  General  Land  Office  of  the  papers  and  testimony  m  the  case,  a  patent  shall 
issue  thereon:  Provided,  That  any  person  having  a  valid  claim  to  any  portion  of  the 
land  may  obiect,  in  writing,  to  the  issuance  of  a  patent  to  lands  so  held  by  him,  stating 
the  nature  of  his  claim  thereto ;  and  evidence  shall  be  taken,  and  the  merits  of  said 
obiection  shall  be  determined  by  the  officers  of  the  land  office,  subject  to  appeal,  as  in 
other  land  cases.  Effect  shall  be  given  to  the  foregoing  provisions  ot  this  act  by  reg- 
ulations to  be  prescribed  by  the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office. 

Sec  4  That  after  the  passage  of  this  act  it  shall  be  unlawful  to  cut,  or  cause  or  pro- 
cure  to  be  cut,  or  wantonly  destroy,  any  timber  growing  on  any  lands  of  the  Lmted 
States  in  said  States  and  Territory,  or  remove,  or  cause  to  be  removed,  any  timber  from 
said  public  lands,  with  intent  to  export  or  dispose  of  the  same  ;  and  no  owner,  master, 
or  consignee  of  any  vessel,  or  owner,  director,  or  agent  of  any  railroad,  shall  knowingly 
transport  the  same,  or  any  lumber  manufactured  therefrom  ;  and  any  person  violating 
the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and,  on  conviction, 
shall  be  fined  for  every  such  offense  a  sum  not  less  than  one  hundred  nor  more  than 
one  thousand  dollars  : " Provided,  That  nothing  herein  contained  shall  prevent  any  miner 
or  agriculturist  from  clearing  his  land  in  the  ordinary  working  of  his  mining  claim,  or 
preparing  his  farm  for  tillage,  or  from  taking  the  timber  necessary  to  support  his  im- 
provements, or  the  taking  of  timber  for  the  use  of  the  United  States  ;  and  the  penal- 
ties herein  prowided  shall  not  take  effect  until  ninety  days  after  the  passage  of  this  act. 

Sec  5  That  any  person  prosecuted  in  said  States  and  Territory  for  violating  section 
two  thousand  four' 1  hundred  and  sixty-one  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States, 
who  is  not  prosecuted  for  cutting  timber  for  export  from  the  Lmted  States,  may  be  re- 
lieved from  further  prosecution  and  liability  therefor  upon  payment,  into  the  court 
wherein  said  action  is  pending,  of  the  sum  of  two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  per  acre  for 
all  lands  on  which  he  shall  have  cut  or  caused  to  be  cut  timber,  or  removed  or  caused 
to  be  removed  the  same :  Provided,  That  nothing  contained  in  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued as  granting  to  the  person  hereby  relieved  the  title  to  said  lands  for  said  pay- 
ment ;  but  he  shall  have  the  right  to  purchase  the  same  upon  the  same  terms  and  con- 
ditions as  other  persons,  as  provided  hereinbefore  in  this  act :  And  further  j^ronded.  That 
all  moneys  collected  under  this  act  shall  be  covered  into  the  Treasury  of  the  Lmted 
States.  And  section  four  thousand  seven  hundred  and  fifty-one  of  the  Revised  statutes 
is  hereby  repealed,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  States  and  Territory  herein  named. 

Sec.  6.  That  all  acts  and  parts  of  acts  inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  this  act  are 
hereby  repealed. 

Approved  June  3,  1878. 

AX  ACT  authorizing  the  citizens  of  Colorado.  Xevada,  and  the  Territories  to  fell  and  remove  timher  on 
-    the  public  domain  for  mining  and  domestic  purposes. 

Be  it  enacted  by  tlie  Senate  and  Souse  of  Eepresentatires  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Conqress  assembled,  That  all  citizens  of  the  United  States  and  other  persons,  bona-fide 
residents  of  the  State  of  Colorado  or  Xevada.  or  either  of  the  Territories  of  N. ew 
Mexico.  Arizona,  Utah,  v\  voniing,  Dakota,  Idaho,  or  Montana,  and  aU  other  mineral 
districts  of  the  United  States,  shall  be,  and  are  hereby,  authorized  and  permitted  to 
fell  and  remove,  for  building,  agricultural,  mining,  or  other  domestic  purposes,  any 
timber  or  other  trees  growing  or  being  on  the  public  lands,  said  lands  being  mineral, 
and  not  subject  to  entry  under  existing  laws  of  the  United  States,  except  for  mineral 
entry,  in  either  of  said  States,  Territories,  or  districts  of  which  such  citizens  or  per- 
sons nray  be  at  the  time  bona-fide  residents,  subject  to  such  rules  and  regulations  as 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  prescribe  for  the  protection  of  the  timber  and  ot  the 
undergrowth  growing  upon  such  lands,  and  for  other  purposes:  Provided,  The  pro- 
visions of  this'act  shall  not  extend  to  railroad  corporations. 

Sec.  2.  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  register  and  the  receiver  of  any  local  land 
office  in  whose  district  any  mineral  land  maybe  situated  to  ascertain  from  time  to 
time  whether  any  timber  is  being  cut  or  used  upon  any  such  lands,  except  for  the 
purposes  authorized  by  this  act,  within  their  respective  land  districts:  and,  if  so,  they 
shall  immediately  notify  the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office  of  that  fact; 
and  all  necessary  expenses  incurred  in  making  such  proper  examinations  shall  be  paid 
and  allowed  such  register  and  receiver  in  making  up  their  next  quarterly  aecoun  s. 

Sec.  3.  Any  person  or  persons  who  shall  violate  the  provisions  of  this  act.  or  any 
rules  and  resiulations  in  pursuance  thereof  made  by  the  Secretary  of  the  lute  lor, 
shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and.  upon  conviction,  shall  be  fined  m  any 
sum  not  exceeding  five  hundred  dollars,  and  to  which  may  be  added  imprisonment  tor 
any  term  not  exceeding  six  months. 

Approved  June  3,  1878. 
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During  the  past  fiscal  year  the  efforts  were  continued  for  the  suppres- 
sion of  depredations  upon  public  timber  under  the  plan  approved  by 
the  Department,  and  indicated  in  my  last  annual  report,  by  appointing 
or  detailing  special  agents  to  investigate  and  collect  testimony. 

Early  in  the  past  fiscal  year  it  became  necessary,  owing  to  the  exhaus- 
tion of  funds,  to  discontinue  the  services  of  several  of  these  special 
agents.  Among  these  were  the  agents  engaged  in  Arkansas,  Alabama, 
Colorado,  Florida,  Michigan,  Montana,  and  Arizona.  The  appropria- 
tions  of  April  30  and  June  20,  1878,  above  referred  to,  have  enabled  the 
renewal  of  the  service  of  some  and  the  appointment  of  additional  agents 
to  be  made.    There  are  agents  in  the  field  at  present,  as  follows : 

In  Alabama,  one  ;  Arkansas,  one;  California,  one;  Florida,  two;  Mich- 
igan, one ;  Minnesota,  two ;  Mississippi,  one ;  ^Nebraska,  one,  and  in 
Wisconsin,  one. 

In  Alabama,  proceedings  have  been  commenced  before  a  United 
States  commissioner,  and  the  parties  held  for  trial,  against  the  owners 
of  a  mill  in  Butler  County,  who  have  offered  to  make  payment  for  the 
trespass  on  condition  of  the  dismissal  of  the  suit.  In  Arkansas  no 
suits  have  yet  been  instituted,  but  reports  from  the  agent  represent  ex- 
tensive trespasses. 

In  California,  eight  indictments  are  pending  against  trespassers.  A 
survey  has  been  made  of  the  lands  involved,  indicating  trespass  to  the 
extent  of  54,070  trees,  amounting  in  value  to  $84,899.61. 

In  Colorado,  a  special  agent  was  engaged  in  collecting  testimony  to 
sustain  the  suits  pending  there,  four  in  number.  He  reports  the  tres- 
pass in  that  State  as  being  co-extensive  with  the  public  timber  that  is 
accessible. 

In  Florida,  the  efforts  of  the  agents  have  been  mainly  to  procure  tes- 
timony to  sustain  the  indictments  pending  in  the  United  States  court 
for  that  State,  sixteen  in  number,  involving  6,400  logs,  1,400,000  feet  of 
lumber,  26,000  barrels  rosin,  and  100  barrels  of  turpentine,  amounting 
to  $111,800.  One  of  these  indictments  is  for  forgery,  and  four  for  per- 
jury committed  in  making  fraudulent  homestead  entries  to  shield  tres- 
pass. They  have  also  reported  some  new  cases.  In  two  cases,  one  em- 
bracing 100  and  the  other  800  logs,  the  logs  were  delivered  to  the  agents 
on  their  demand.  In  these  cases  as  well  as  a  similar  one  in  Wisconsin, 
where  the  logs  were  surrendered  to  the  agent,  in  pursuance  of  instruc- 
tions from  the  Department,  the  receiver  of  the  United  States  land  office 
within  whose  district  the  logs  are  situated  has  been  directed  to  take 
possession,  and  after  giving  public  notice,  to  make  sale  of  the  same  at 
public  auction  or  at  private  sale,  as  in  his  judgment  may  be  best  to  sub- 
serve the  interests  of  the  United  States.  No  sale  of  logs  to  be  made, 
however,  except  at  the  highest  price  obtainable  therefor,  and  for  cash. 
The  moneys  received  therefor,  less  the  expense  of  advertising  and  of  the 
sale,  to  be  covered  into  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  the  same  as 
other  public  moneys. 

In  Louisiana,  the  total  amount  of  seizures  that  had  been  made  under 
civil  process  issued  by  the  United  States  court  were  3,006,234  feet  of 
lumber  and  122,504  logs.  There  were  nine  actions  pending  in  the  United 
States  court  in  regard  to  these  seizures.  The  defendants  in  all  but  one 
case  have  confessed  judgment.  Surveys  have  been  made  to  identify  the 
lands  and  establish  the  cutting  and  removal  to  sustain  these  cases. 
There  has  been  much  difficulty  attending  the  disposition  and  sale  of  the 
logs  and  lumber  seized.  Combinations  were  formed  to  prevent  competi- 
tion at  the  sales  by  the  marshal.  The  special  agents  of  the  government 
were  threatened  with  violence,  and  were  embarrassed  by  being  arrested 
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upon  various  charges  preferred  against  them  for  acts  done  strictly  m  the 
performance  of  their  duty,  and  required  to  ^f/f^f^ 
ance  before  the  court  of  the  parish.    The  result  of  the  effoits  fo sale 
have  been  to  realize  $30,281  for  a  part  of  the  logs  and  lumber  ^ed 

In  Minnesota,  action  has  been  continued  m  the  United  States  court 
against  trespassers,  resulting  in  the  confession  of  jjdgm^t  and  pay- 
ment by  the  parties  for  the  timber  cut  m  nine  cases,  for  708,430  feet,  the 
sum  of  $2,961.55  prior  to  the  June  term  of  the  court  and  in  obtaining 
fXment  in  live  cases  at  said  term  amounting  to  $2,224.41.  Previous 
to  my  last  annual  report,  the  special  agents  in  Minnesota  had  reported 
56  957,808  feet  (board  measure)  of  white  pine  logs  cut  and  removed  irom 
the  vacant  public  lands  in  that  State,  for  which  no  payment  appears  to 
have  been  made.  In  addition  to  this,  cases  of  a  similar  character  m 
Wisconsin  have  been  reported,  embracing  765,000  feet  Cases  were  also 
reported  where  purchasers  of  logs  cut  from  the  public  lands  had  retained 
money  to  be  paid  to  the  government  as  "  stumpage." 

In  compliance  with  directions  from  the  Department,  the  special  agents 
have  been  instructed  to  make  demand  at  once  upon  all  such  trespassers 
to  make  settlements  in  said  cases  as  far  as  possible  on  the  basis  ot  the 
price  fixed  by  this  Department  at  the  time  the  trespasses  were  committed, 
the  settlements  to  be  made  in  the  presence  of  the  receiver  of  the  United 
States  land  office  in  whose  district  the  trespass  was  committed,  and 
the  moneys  paid  to  that  officer.  And  in  all  cases  where  the  parties 
refuse  to  settle  and  pay  for  the  timber  thus  unlawfully -taken  the  agents 
are  directed  to  report  such  refusals  at  once  to  the  United  States  district 
attorney,  in  order  that  proceedings  may  at  once  be  taken  to  compel  a 
settlement  of  such  cases.  The  agents  have  also,  m  compliance  with 
instructions  from  the  Department,  been  directed,  if  there  are  persons 
who  are  now  holding  moneys  retained  from  trespassers  upon  the  public 
lands  upon  the  purchase  of  logs  cut  by  trespassers  to  settle  with  the 
government,  to  demand  of  such  persons  that  they  forthwith  pay  such 
moneys  to  a  receiver  of  some  United  States  land  office,  making  a  full 
statement  of  the  time  and  circumstances  under  which  they  received 
the  logs  for  which  the  moneys  were  detained,  where  they  were  cut,  bj 
whom?  and  when.  The  receivers  of  the  United  States  land  office  m 
Minnesota  and  Wisconsin  have  been  advised  of  these  instructions,  and 
directed,  upon  receipt  of  any  moneys  as  above  mentioned,  to  cover  tne 
same  into  the  Treasury  as  other  moneys  received  from  the  sales  ol  public 
lands,  making  report  of  the  same  in  their  next  monthly  return,  specity- 
ing  in  such  return  the  amount  so  received  and  covered  into  the  Ireas- 
urv,  and  from  whom  received.  cix  u- 

A  careful  investigation  of  the  cases  pending  m  the  United  states  cir- 
cuit court  for  the  southern  district  of  Mississippi  was  made,  and  such 
as  seemed  to  be  attended  with  difficulty  in  obtaining  testimony  to  sus- 
tain, or  where  the  amount  involved  was  very  limited,  were  dismissecl, 
leaving  fifteen  cases,  involving  seizures  of  48,000  logs  and  3,80o,620  teet 
of  lumber.  The  defendants  in  three  of  these  have  confessed  judgment 
and  relinquished  all  claims  to  the  logs  and  lumber  involved,  amounting 
to  12,500  logs.  Energetic  efforts  have  been  put  forth  to  obtain  testi- 
mony to  sustain  the  remaining  suits;  surveying  parties  have  been  em- 
ployed in  running  the  boundary  lines  to  establish  the  identity  ot  the 
lands  trespassed  upon,  and  it  is  thought  complete  evidence  to  sustain 
all  the  pending  suits  will  be  ready  at  the  November  term  ot  the  court, 
if  it  should  be  held,  which,  owing  to  the  extensive  ravages  of  yellow 
fever,  is  at  present  doubtful.  One  of  the  agents  of  this  office,  M.  A. 
Carter,  esq.,  who  was  engaged  in  procuring  this  testimony,  fell  a  victim 
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of  this  disease  at  Mississippi  City,  October  1.  He  was  a  most  faithful 
and  efficient  officer,  possessed  of  great  courage  and  energy,  and  had 
rendered  service  of  the  highest  value.  His  loss  is  seriously  felt  and 
deplored. 

The  reports  from  Wisconsin  indicate  trespassing  to  a  very  large  extent. 
Many  cases  have  been  reported.  Surveys  of  the  land  and  scaling  of 
timber  have  been  made  to  enable  legal  proceedings  in  the  United  States 
court  to  be  entered  upon. 

The  special  agent  reports  considerable  trespassing  in  Nebraska,  and 
the  cutting  and  removal  from  the  public  lands  of  a  large  number  of  rail- 
road ties  in  Wyoming  and  Utah ;  450,000  are  reported  as  lying  piled 
along  the  railroad  track  in  Wyoming,  and  130,000  in  Utah.  Surveys 
have  been  made  in  Wyoming  to  identify  the  public  lands  from  which  a 
portion  of  these  were  cut. 

In  Montana  a  number  of  seizures  of  wood  and  lumber  cut  from  the 
public  lands  were  made  in  November  and  December  of  last  year.  Where 
the  parties  were  willing  to  make  settlement,  they  were  permitted  to  do 
so  on  the  payment  for  the  wood  at  the  rate  of  $1  per  cord  and  for  the 
lumber  at  the  rate  of  $2  per  thousand.  In  regard  to  the  general  effect 
of  the  effort  to  suppress  timber  depredations  in  that  Territory,  the  spe- 
cial agent  of  this  office  reported  December  20,  1877: 

The  majority  of  the  people  of  this  Territory  recognize  the  justness  of  the  Depart- 
ment's efforts  in  stopping  depredations  committed  upon  the  public  lands  by  cutting 
and  removing  timber  therefrom,  and  will  promptly  pay  the  tax  imposed  without  con- 
testing it. 

Also  : 

Notwithstanding  the  telegrams  and  letters  sent  to  the  Department  by  interested  per- 
sons, the  price  of  cordwood  in  Helena  is  lower  by  one  and  two  dollars  per  cord  than 
before  the  seizures. 

Previous  to  the  seizures  the  special  agent  had  reported  large  quanti- 
ties of  cordwood  in  the  possession  of  parties  held  for  sale  at  $8  per  cord. 
Under  date  of  August  21,  1878,  he  says : 

The  imposition  of  the  $1  per  cord  tax  on  fuel  broke  the  combination  formed  here  by 
speculators,  and  enabled  consumers  to  purchase  at  less  rates  than  ever  before,  as  it  let 
in  small  dealers,  who,  having  no  other  means  of  obtaining  a  livelihood,  were  glad  to 
bring  in  fire-wood ;  it  also  caused  people  to  use  dry  and  fallen  timber,  which  had  not 
heretofore  been  used.  The  dealers  still  continue  to  sell  cord-wood  at  low  rates,  viz,  four 
to  five  dollars  per  cord,  but  they  are  slowly  working  back  into  green  timber  of  all  sizes 
(since  the  removal  of  the  tax),  it  being  more  salable.  The  tax  upon  lumber  of  $2  per 
thousand  had  this  effect :  The  large  dealers,  considering  that  the  price  of  lumber  was 
too  low,  made  a  combination,  and  having  bought  out  or  run  off  small  saw-mills,  ad- 
vanced the  price  of  lumber  $10  per  thousand ;  therefore,  when  the  tax  was  imposed 
shortly  after,  they  could  not  well  make  the  consumer  pay  the  additional  82  per  thou- 
sand;" hence  they  felt  aggrieved  and  made  many  misrepresentations.  The  lumber 
dealers  now  inform  me  that  they  considered  the  tax  fair  and  equitable,  and  were  will- 
ing to  pay  it,  believing  that  the"  government  should  protect  the  public  lands  from  dep- 
redations, and  receive  something  for  the  timber  cut  therefrom. 

PRIVATE  LAND  CLAIMS. 

In  addition  to  the  survey,  sale,  or  other  disposal  of  the  public  lauds, 
the  business  of  this  office  includes  the  work  of  segregating  therefrom  by 
the  proper  surveys  numerous  private  claims  arising  under  grants  of 
various  kinds  from  foreign  powers  which  exercised  sovereignty  over 
portions  of  the  country  before  they  came  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States,  and  of  transferring  the  title  to  the  claimants,  pursuant  to 
laws  providing  therefor.  All  matters  of  this  kind,  with  others  partak- 
ing in  some  measure  of  the  same  character,  are  placed  under  the  super- 
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vision  of  a  distinct  division  of  this  office.  During  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1878,  the  work  done  in  that  division  was  as  follows,  viz  : 


California  private  land  claims  patented   5 

New  Mexico  and  Colorado  private  land  claims  patented   5 

New  Mexico  donation  land  claims  patented   3 

Oregon  and  Washington  Territory  donation  land  claims  patented   59 

Louisiana  and  Florida  private  land  claims  patented   5^ 

Indian  claims  patented   23 

Final  approvals  of  entries  made  with  certificates  of  location,  act  of  June  22,  1860, 

and  supplemental  legislation   52 

Cases  in  Louisiana  and  Florida  for  which  scrip  has  been  issued   23 

Number  of  New  Mexico  and  Colorado  private  land  claims  reported  to  Congress. ..  2 

Total  ...   231 


The  above  statement  has  reference  only  to  such  cases  as  have  been 
finally  settled. 

Preliminary  examinations  have  been  made  in  a  large  number  of  cases, 
some  of  which  have  been  passed  for  patent,  while  others  have  been  sus- 
pended on  account  of  imperfections,  and  are  now  the  subject  of  corre- 
spondence. A  number  of  cases  have  been  decided  and  are  now  on  appeal 
or  awaiting  the  expiration  of  the  time  within  which  appeal  may  be  taken, 
or,  having  been  decided  on  appeal,  are  now  waiting  the  execution  of  the 
decision  by  the  proper  officers. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  there  have  also  been  examined,  approved, 
and  recorded  the  assignments  of  778  certificates  of  location  under  act  of 
June  22,  1860,  and  supplemental  legislation. 

The  total  number  of  letters  received  in  this  division  of  the  office  dur- 
ing the  fiscal  year  was  1,431,  and  the  total  number  of  letters  written  was 
1,162,  covering  1,544  record  pages. 

The  following  statement  is  submitted  with  regard  to  the  condition  of 
the  work  in  the  same  division  at  the  beginning  of  the  current  fiscal 
year : 


Number  of  California  claims  docketed  and  not  finally  adjudicated   48 

Number  of  confirmed  New  Mexico  and  Colorado  ruivate  land  claims  reported 

and  not  finally  adjudicated   35 

Number  of  New  Mexico  and  Arizona  donations  reported  and  not  finally  adjudi- 
cated  16 

Number  of  Oregon  and  Washington  Territory  donations  reported  but  not  finally 

settled   501 

Number  of  scrip  cases  reported  under  act  June  2,  1858,  and  awaiting  action   87 

Number  of  scrip  cases  under  act  June  22,  1860,  and  supplemental  legislation  on 

hand  and  awaiting  action   2 

N  umber  of  claims  reported  under  act  June  22,  1860,  and  supplemental  legislation 

to  be  reported  to  Congress  by  this  office   29 

Number  of  Florida,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Michigan,  and  Indiana  cases  on  hand 

awaiting  action   16 


Total   734 


It  would  be  impossible,  without  a  long  and  tedious  examination  of  the 
files,  containing  many  thousand  cases  both  patented  and  unpatented,  to 
approximate  with  any  degree  of  certainty  the  number  of  claims  not  pat- 
ented, and  for  which  patent  certificates  and  special  plats  of  survey  are 
on  file  here,  in  the  States  of  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  Arkansas, 
Florida,  Missouri,  Illinois,  Indiana,  and  Michigan. 

These  claims  are  disposed  of  as  called  up  by  the  parties  in  interest  or 
their  duly  authorized  attorneys,  e.  g. :  An  application  being  made  for 
a  patent  in  a  specific  case,  an  examination  is  first  made  of  the  files, 
of  which  there  are  alphabetical  indexes  showing  the  name  of  the  con- 
firmee, and  if  the  necessary  papers  are  found  constituting  the  basis  of 
patent,  they  are  examined  to  ascertain  that  the  confirmation  is  properly 
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set  forth  therein,  which  fact  must  also  be  carefully  inquired  into  from 
our  own  records :  that  the  claim  is  correctly  surveyed,  and,  generally, 
that  the  papers  are  in  all  respects  correct:  then,  if  the  examination 
results  satisfactorily,  the  patent  is  issued  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  if 
the  papers  are  not  found,  the  party  is  so  advised,  and  that  such  papers 
must  be  filed  before  action  is  taken  here. 

The  foregoing  statement  has  reference  merely  to  such  cases  as  are 
pending  upon  applications  for  patents. 

The  "claims,  aggregating  many  thousands  in  the  above-mentioned 
States,  which  have  been  reported'  by  the  various  boards  of  commission- 
ers and  confirmed  by  Congress  from  time  to  time,  might  be  properly 
termed  cases  in  this  office  for  action,  although  in  numerous  cases  the 
papers  constituting  the  bases  of  patents  are  not  on  file  here. 

The  reports  are  here,  however,  and  as  this  office  is  repeatedly  called 
upon  to  furnish  information  upon  questions  of  title,  they  furnish  ample 
facilities  for  that  purpose. 

I  give  decisions  as  follows  having  reference  to  private  land  claims : 

Department  of  the  Interior.  General  Land  Office, 

Washington,  D.  C,  December  14,  1876. 

Sir  :  I  have  examined  the  application  of  Hosnier  &  Company,  of  this  city,  for  cer- 
tificates of  location  under  the  act  of  June  2.  1858,  in  satisfaction  of  the  confirmed 
private  land  claim  of  Pierre  Joseph  Mais,  numbered  A  1650  in  the  report  of  Gerrard, 
Wailes  and  Fitz.  of  December,  1811  (American  State  Papers,  D,  Greene's  Edition,  Vol. 
■2  p.  711),  submitted  with  vour  letter  of  the  15th  of  September.  1875,  inclosing  seven- 
teen certificates  of  location,  issued  by  you  on  the  31st  of  August,  1875,  under  the  above 
act.  in  satisfaction  of  said  claim  Xo.'299  A  to  299  Q  inclusive. 

The  claim  in  question  is  founded  on  a  Spanish  patent,  and  was  presented  to  the 
board  of  land  commissioners  for  the  western  district  of  Louisiana,  appointed  and  acting 
under  the  act  of  Congress  approved  on  the  "2d  day  of  March.  ISO?,  entitled  "An  act  for 
ascertaining  and  adjusting  the  titles  and  claims  to  land  within  the  Territory  of  Orleans 
and  the  district  of  Louisiana  "  by  Pierre  Joseph  Maes,  and  was  confirmed  by  them  for 
1  354.04  arres  December  11.  1811,  by  virtue  of  authority  vested  in  them  by  the  fourth 
section,  the  act  of  Congress  passed  on  the  3d  day  of  March,  1807,  entitled  "An  act 
respecting  claims  in  the" Territories  of  Orleans  and  Louisiana. " 

It  appears  by  an  old  diagram  filed  with  the  papers  in  the  case,  that  the  claim  was 
surveyed  by  Daniel  Coleman,  assistant  for  Samuel  Cook,  deputy  surveyor,  under  in- 
structions from  the  surveyor  of  the  lands  of  the  United  States  south  of  Tennessee,  and 
in  conformity  with  the  request  of  the  confirmee :  which  survey  appears  to  have  included 
claim  B  1657  of  the  said  Mais,  embraced  in  the  same  report,  and  lying  on  the  east  side 
of  bayou  Kashata,  and  claim  A  1650  lying  on  the  west  side  of  said  bayou :  which  survey 
of  claim  A  1650  would  appear  to  embrace  sections  and  parts  of  sections  25.  26.  27,  34, 
35.  and  36  in  township  7  north,  of  range  8  west,  Louisiana;  but  the  survey  Was  never 
approved  or  represented  upon  the  official  plats.  The  greater  portion  of  the  land  sup- 
posed to  be  embraced  in  said  claim  has  been  disposed  of  by  the  United  States.  The 
act  of  Congress  of  June  2,  1858,  under  which  the  legal  representatives  of  Mais  claim 
certificate  "lit'  location,  provided  for  the  issue  of  such  certificates  only  in  cases  of  con- 
firmation by  that  act  (see  third  section)  "or  wbere  any  private  land  claim  has  been 
confirmed  by  Congress,  and  the  same,  in  whole  or  in  part,  has  not  been  located  or  satis- 
fied either  for  a  want  of  a  specific  location  prior  to  such  confirmation,  or  for  any  reason 
whatsoever,  other  than  a  discovery  of  fraud  in  such  claim  subsequent  to  such  con- 
firmation. .  . 

The  claim  in  question  having  been  confirmed  by  the  board  of  commissioners  as  atore- 
said.  cannot  properly  be  said  to  come  witlfin  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  1858,  which 
limits  the  issue  of  certificates  of  locations  to  claims  which  have  been  "  confirmed  by  Con- 

g'  The  language  is  plain  and  unambiguous,  and  it  is  a  settled  principle  in  law.  that  in 
The  construction  of  statutes,  "  words  in  a  statute  are  never  to  be  construed  as  unmean- 
ing  and  surplusage  if  a  construction  can  be  legitimately  found  which  will  give  force 
to°and  preserve  all  the  words  in  the  act."    (Dwarris  on  Stats.  180.) 

The  certificates  of  location.  299  A  to  299  Q,  in  the  name  of  Pierre  Joseph  Maes,  issued 
by  yon  August  13.  1875,  in  satisfaction  of  his  private  land  claim  Xo.  1650,  m  the  report 
at'ore.-aid.  are  therefore  held  for  cancellation,  subject  to  an  appeal  to  the  honorable 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  within  sixty  days  from  receipt  of  notice,  should  the  parties 
interested  so  desire,  and  you  will  so  notify  them. 

If  an  appeal  should  be  filed,  you  will  transmit  the  same,  together  with  such  papers 
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as  may  be  submitted  therewith,  to  this  office,  hut  if  no  appeal  he  filed  at  the  expira- 
tion of  sixty  davs  from  receipt  of  notice  by  the  parties  in  interest,  you  will  so  notify 
this  office,  when  the  certificates  referred  to  will  be  finally  canceled  and  you  notified 
accordingly. 

Very  respectfully,  ^  &  WILLIAMSON, 

Commissioner. 

United  States  Survey  or  General, 

Mew  Orleans,  La. 

Department  of  the  exterior,  Office  of  the  Secretary, 

Washington,  I).  C,  April  24,  1878. 

Sir  :  I  have  considered  the  questions  arising  upon  the  application  for  the  issue  of 
certificates  of  location  under  the  act  of  June  2,  1858.  in  satisfaction  of  the  alleged  con- 
firmed private  land  claim  of  Pierre  Joseph  Mais,  in  Louisiana,  on  appeal  from  your  de- 
cision of  December  14,  1876. 

The  application  is  based  upon  the  provision  contained  in  the  third  section  of  the 
act  of  June  2,  1858,  which  reads  as  follows  : 

"  That  in  all  cases  of  confirmation  by  this  act,  or  where  any  private  land  claim  has 
been  confirmed  by  Congress,  and  the  same,  in  whole  or  in  part,  has  not  been  located 
or  satisfied,  either  for  want  of  a  specific  location  prior  to  such  confirmation,  or  for  any 
reason  whatsoever,  other  than  a  discovery  of  fraud  in  such  claim  subsequent  to  such 
confirmation,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  surveyor  general  of  the  district  in  which  such 
claim  was  situated,  upon  satisfactory  proof  that  such  claim  has  been  so  confirmed,  and 
that  the  same,  in  whole  or  in  part,  remains  unsatisfied,  to  issue  to  the  claimant,  or  his 
legal  representatives,  a  certificate  of  location  for  a  quantity  of  land  equal  to  that  so 
confirmed  and  unsatisfied." 

The  claim  of  Mais  was  founded  upon  a  complete  French  patent,  and  was  presented 
to  the  board  of  land  commissioners  for  the  western  district  of  Louisiana,  acting  under 
the  provisions  of  an  act  of  Congress,  approved  March  2,  1805,  and  was  recognized  and 
reported  by  the  board.  This  action,  however,  was  not  necessary  to  protect  the  claim 
if  the  same  was  based  upon  a  complete  and  perfect  title,  for  in  that  case  it  did  not  re- 
quire a  confirmation  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States. 

The  decision  of  the "  board  in  favor  of  the  claimant  became  final,  as  against  the 
Lnited  States,  under  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  March  3, 1807.  and  Congress  has  never 
taken  action  directly  in  the  case.  The  action  of  Congress  providing  that  the  decision 
of  the  board  of  commissioners  should  be  final,  was  not  a  confirmation  of  the  claim  by 
that  bodv,  as  that  term  is  used  in  the  act  of  June  2.  1S58.  The  terms  of  the  latter 
statute  make  it  necessary  that  a  claim,  to  be  recognized  as  confirmed,  must  have  been 
one  which  required  favorable  action  on  the  part  of  Congress,  in  order  to  fix  its  status. 

Under  the  act  of  April  18,  1814.  a  patent,  no  doubt,  might  have  issued  for  the  claim, 
but  as  it  did  not,  and  as  it  cannot  be  recognized  as  one  confirmed  by  Congress,  this 
department,  in  the  absence  of  further  remedial  legislation,  is  unable  to  afford  relief 
to  the  applicant. 

Your  decision  is,  therefore,  affirmed,  and  the  papers  transmitted  with  your  letter  ot 
May  9,  1877,  are  herewith  returned. 
Yerv  respectfully, 

A.  BELL. 

Acting  Secretary. 

The  Commissioner  General  Land  Office. 


DAY1D  C.  HARDEE. 


Under  the  certificate  of  location,  act  of  March  3.  1819.  it  is  necessary  for  the  claimant  to  establish  the 
fact  of  settlement  and  cultivation  of  the  claimed  land  prior  to  April  15.  1813,  in  order  to  seetire  the 
benefits  of  the  act.  and  the  local  officers  were  empowered  to  require  the  production  of  satisfactory 
evidence  upon  this  point. 

The  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office  has  the  power  to  supervise,  approve,  or  reverse  the  action 

of  the  local  officers  in  issuing  certificates  to  claimants  under  this  act. 
The  act  of  June  2.  185S.  was  for  the  relief  of  those  land  claimants  whose  claims  had  been  confirmed  by 

Conaress.  and  the  third  section  of  the  act  of  March  3.  1819.  expressly  excepted  from  continuation  all 

settlement  claims  in  conflict  with  prior  eonfimied  grants.    It  is  the  duty  of  claimants  to  clearly  show 

that  a  claim  has  been  confirmed  before  scrip  can  issue. 

Department  of  the  Interior,  Office  of  the  Secretary. 

Washington.  D.  C.  April  8,  1878. 

Sir  :  I  have  considered  the  case  of  David  C.  Hardee  vs.  The  United  States,  on  appeal 
from  your  decision  of  April  9.  1877,  approving  the  action  of  the  surveyor  general  of 
Louisiana  refusing  to  issue  certificates  of  location  to  said  Hardee  as  the  legal  repre- 
sentative of  William  Hatchell. 

The  application  was  made  under  the  provision  of  the  third  section  of  the  act  of  Con- 
gress approved  June  2,  1858  (11  Stat.,  p.  294),  as  follows:  "That  in  all  cases  of  con- 
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firmatipn  by  this  act,  or  where  any  private  land  claim  lias  been  confirmed  by  Congress , 
and  the  same  in  whole  or  in  part  has  not  been  located  or  satisfied,  either  for  want  of 
a  specific  location  prior  to  such  confirmation,  or  for  any  reason  whatsoever  other  than 
a  discovery  of  fraud  in  such  claim  subsequent  to  such  confirmation,  it  shall  be  the 
duty  of  the  surveyor  general  of  the  district  in  which  such  claim  was  situated,  upon 
satisfactory  proof'' that  such  claim  has  been  so  confirmed,  and  that  the  same,  in  whole 
or  in  part,  remains  unsatisfied,  to  issue  to  the  claimant  or  his  legal  representatives  a 
certificate  of  location  for  a  quantity  of  land  equal  to  that  so  confirmed  and  unsatis- 
fied." 

The  first  section  of  the  act  of  Congress  approved  April  25,  1812  (2  Stat.,  713),  enti- 
tled "An  act  for  ascertaining  the  titles  and  claims  to  lands  in  that  part  of  the  Louisi- 
ana which  lies  east  of  the  river  Mississippi  and  island  of  New  Orleans,"  provided  for 
the  appointment  of  a  commissioner  for  land  claims  situated  in  the  tract  of  country 
south  of  the  Mississippi  Territory,  east  of  the  Mississippi  River,  and  west  of  Pearl 
River.  It  also  provided  for  a  commissioner  for  the  tract  between  the  Pearl  and  Per- 
dido  Rivers.  The  eighth  section  of  the  act  provided,  "That  the  said  commissioners 
be,  and  they  are  hereby,  authorized  and  required  to  collect,  and  report  to  Congress  at 
their  next  session,  a  list  of  all  the  actual  settlers  on  land  in  said  districts,  respectively, 
who  have  no  claims  to  laud  derived  either  from  the  French,  British,  or  Spanish  Gov- 
ernments, and  the  time  at  which  such  settlements  were  made." 

James  O.  Cosby  was  appointed  commissioner  for  the  tract  of  land  between  the  Mis- 
sissippi and  Pearl  Rivers. 

The  records  show  that  William  Hatchell  appeared  before  Commissioner  Cosby  and 
presented  his  claim  for  a  tract  of  land,  alleging  settlement  in  the  year  1810.  His  name 
was  included  in  the  list  of  actual  settlers"  reported  to  Congress  by  the  said  commis- 
sioner June  7,  1813.    (Am.  State  Papers,  Public  Lands,  vol.  3,  p.  64,  Green's  ed.) 

The  third  section  of  the  act  of  Congress  approved  March  3,  1819,  entitled  "An  act 
for  adjusting  the  claims  to  land,  and  establishing  land  offices  in  the  districts  east  of 
the  island  of  New  Orleans"  (3  Stat,,  p.  528),  is  as  follows: 

"And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  every  person,  or  his  or  her  legal  representative,  whose 
claim  is  comprised  in  the  lists  or  register  of  claims  reported  by  the  said  commission- 
ers, and  the  persons  embraced  in  the  list  of  actual  settlers  or  their  legal  representa- 
tives, not  having  any  written  eyidence  of  claim  reported  as  aforesaid,  shall,  where  it 
appears  by  the  said  reports  or  by  the  said  lists  that  the  land  claimed  or  settled  on  had 
been  actually  inhabited  or  cultivated  by  such  person  or  persons  in  whose  right  he 
claims,  on  or  before  the  fifteenth  day  of  April,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thir- 
teen, be  entitled  to  a  grant  for  the  land  so  claimed,  or  settled  on,  as  a  donation:  Provided, 
That  not  more  than  one  tract  shall  be  thus  granted  to  any  one  person,  and  the  same 
shall  not  contain  more  than  six  hundred  and  forty  acres,  and  that  no  lands  shall  be 
thus  granted  which  are  claimed  or  recognized  by'the  preceding  sections  of  this  act." 

The  twelfth  section  of  the  act  is  as  follows  : 

"And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  books  of  the  former  commissioners  in  which  the 
claims  and  evidence  of  claims  are  recorded  shall  be  lodged  with  the  registers  of  the 
land  office  for  the  respective  districts ;  and  the  register  and  receiver  of  public  moneys 
in  each  respective  district  shall  have  power  to  examine  the  claims  recognized,  con- 
firmed, or  provided  to  be  granted  by  the  provisions  of  this  act,  as  also  claims  to  the 
rioht  of  pre-emption,  and  they  shall  make  out  to  each  claimant  entitled  in  their  opin- 
ion thereto  a  certificate  according  to  the  nature  of  the  case,  under  such  instructions 
as  they  may  receive  from  the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office,  and  on  pre- 
sentation at  the  General  Land  Office  of  such  certificate  for  a  confirmed  claim,  or  for  a 
donation  according  to  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  where  it  shall  appear  to  the  sat- 
isfaction of  the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office  that  the  certificate  has  been 
fairly  obtained,  according  to  the  true  intent  and  meaning  of  this  act,  then  and  in 
that"  case  a  patent  shall  be  granted,  in  like  manner  as  for  other  lands  of  the  United 
States." 

On  the  20th  of  March,  1819,  the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Laud  Office  addressed 
the  register  at  Saint  Helena,  La,,  as  follows:  "I  also  inclose  a  copy  of  the  act  of 
Congress  (of  3d  instant)  under  which  you  are  appointed  and  which  defines  your  du- 
ties. *  *  *  Section  3  confirms  to  certain  persons  640  acres  each,  and  grants  a 
donation  of  640  acres  to  such  persons  in  said  lists  as  the  commissioners  reported  as 
actual  settlers  on  April  15,  1813.  Certificates  of  donation  and  patents  (from  this  office) 
will  issue  for  the  claims  confirmed  by  this  section.  The  twelfth  section  also  authorizes 
the  register  and  receiver  to  examine  the  claims  in  said  reports  and  grant  certificates 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  cases." 

On  the  22d  of  the  same  month  the  Commissioner  addressed  the  register  at  Jackson 
Court-House,  La.,  as  follows  :  "  Section  3  confirms  to  certain  persons  640  acres  each. 
This  section  blends  lists  or  registers  of  claims  with  lists  of  actual  settlers,  and  grants 
a  donation  of  640  acres  to  such  persons  in  said  lists  as  the  commissioners  reported  as 
actual  settlers  on  the  15th  of  April,  1813."  This  statement  is  explained  by  an  exam- 
ination of  the  list  reported  by  Commissioner  Cosby,  in  which  appear  the  names  of  many 
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persons  with  the  date  of  their  alleged  settlement ;  also  the  names  of  persons  without 
an  accompanying  date  of  settlement.  _    .  _       ~  , 

It  would  seem  from  the  letters  above  quoted  that  the  Commissioner  of  the  (general 
Land  Office  at  that  date,  and  upon  the  first  consideration  of  the  act,  construed  the 
same  as  confirming  to  each  person  reported  "by  Commissioner  Cosby  as  a  settler  on  the 
15th  of  April,  1813,  640  acres  of  land.  „ .      ^        _  _     ,  _„  , 

Under  date  of  November  15,  1819,  the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office  ad- 
dressed the  register  at  Jackson  Court-House  as  follows  (referring  to  the  act  of  March 
3  1819)  •  "  The  true  idea  of  an  actual  settler  I  take  to  be  one  who  inhabits  and  culti- 
vates a  tract  of  public  land.  The  second  section  has  the  words  1  have  been  cultivated 
and  inhabited,'  the  third  section  has  the  words  '  have  been  actually  inhabited  or  cul- 
tivated '  preceded  by  the  words  1  claimed  or  settled  on,'  which  clearly  convey  the  idea 
of  residence  and  cultivation.  In  those  cases  it  is  expected  you  will  class  separately 
those  in  which  the  evidence  is  satisfactory  from  those  where  the  evidence  does  not,  in 
your  opinion,  establish  the  settlement  and  cultivation.  Your  powers  are  sufficient  to 
enable  you  to  procure  such  testimony  as  may  be  required  to  prove  whether  the  person 
claimino-  a  ri^ht  by  actual  settlement  is  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  the  act.  The  objects 
of  the  act  are°to  give  proof  of  the  good  faith  of  the  government  relative  to  the  Spanish 
and  British  claims,*  and  to  secure  the  United  States  from  imposition  by  fraud  and 

speculation."  ., 

From  these  instructions  it  is  evident  that  the  Land  Department  upon  further  consid- 
eration of  the  act  of  March  3,  1819,  held  that  it  was  necessary  for  the  claimant  to  es- 
tablish the  fact  of  settlement  and  cultivation  prior  to  April  15, 1813,  in  order  to  entitle 
him  to  the  benefits  of  the  provisions  of  the  same,  and  that  under  the  provisions  of  the 
twelfth  section  of  the  act  the  local  officers  were  empowered  and  authorized  to  require 
the  production  of  satisfactory  evidence  upon  this  point  before  issuing  a  certificate 
upon  which  patent  could  be  obtained.  In  other  words,  neither  the  act  of  March  3, 
1819,  or  the  instructions  issued  thereunder  by  the  Land  Department  can  be  correctly 
interpreted  as  recognizing  in  each  and  every  person  reported  by  Commissioner  Cosby 
as  a  settler  prior  to  April  15,  1813,  an  absolute  right  to  640  acres  of  land.  A  right  to 
such  a  tract  was  based  and  depended  upon  the  fact  of  his  being  an  actual  settler  prior 
to  that  date,  The  report  made  by  Commissioner  Cosby  was  not  conclusive  evidence 
that  he  was  such  an  actual  settler.  Had  Congress  entertained  a  different  view  on  this 
point,  it  is  not  reasonable  to  presume  that  it  would  have  incorporated  into  the  act  ot 
March  3,  1819,  the  provisions  contained  in  the  twelfth  section  authorizing  the  local 
officers  to  examine  the  claims  confirmed,  recognized,  or  provided  to  be  granted.  Set- 
tlement claims  are  evidently  those  designated  as  claims,  "  provided  to  be  granted  ; 
this  is  made  clear  by  the  language  of  the  third  section  of  the  act,  that  every  person, 
&c.,  "be  entitled  to  a  grant  for  the  land  so  claimed." 

The  act  of  May  8,  1822  (3  Stat,,  p.  707),  gave  to  the  register  and  receiver  the  power 
of  directing  the  location  and  manner  of  surveying  the  claims  recognized  in  the^  act  ot 
1819.  In  the  very  elaborate  letter  of  instructions  in  relation  to  the  claims  under  the 
act  of  March  3,  1819,  issued  to  the  local  officers  at  Saint  Helena  by  the  Commissioner 
of  the  General  Land  Office,  August  13,  1823,  it  is  stated:  "The  third  section  confirms 
the  claims  of  all  the  actuel  settlers  previous  to  the  15th  of  April,  1813,  to  a  tract  of 
land  not  exceeding  640  acres,  as  a  donation.  These  claims  must  be  so  surveyed  as  to 
include  the  improvements,  and  not  to  interfere  with  any  claims  confirmed  by  the  two 
first  sections  of  the  act.  *  *  *  The  twelfth  section  gives  the  power  to  the  register 
and  receiver  to  examine  the  claims  recognized,  confirmed,  or  provided  to  be  granted 
by  the  provisions  of  the  act,  and  claims  to  the  right  of  pre-emption,  and  to  grant  cer- 
tificates to  those  claimants  who,  in  their  opinion,  are  entitled  to  them.  This  clause 
gives  to  the  register  and  receiver  a  supervisory  power  over  all  the  claims  reported  by 
the  commissioner  and  confirmed  by  the  act,  so  far  at  least  as  to  withhold  their  certifi- 
cate in  all  cases  where  there  is  suspicion  of  fraud,  or  where  there  is  good  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  original  report  has  been  founded  on  an  improper  view  of  the  claim." 

This  is  another  interpretation,  by  the  Land  Department,  of  the  provisions  of  the  act 
of  March  3,  1819,  and  is  perfectly  consistent  with  that  established  a  few  years  before, 
as  above  cited.  The  local  officers  were  required  to  examine  and  pass  upon  the  suffi- 
ciency of  the  proof  of  actual  settlement  on  the  part  of  each  claimant. 

By  the  twelfth  section  of  the  said  act,  the  register  and  receiver  were  instructed  to 
make  out  to  each  claimant  entitled,  in  their  opinion,  thereto,  a  certificate  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  case,  under  such  instructions  as  they  may  receive  from  the  Com- 
missioner of  the  General  Land  Office.  It  follows  that,  unless  the  certificate  issued  to 
David  Hardee,  the  legal  representative  of  William  HatchelL  by  the  register  and  re- 
ceiver at  New  Orleans,  June  20,  1872,  was  issued  on  a  confirmed  claim,  in  accordance 
with  the  law  and  the  instructions  thereunder,  as  above  recited,  it  cannot  be  recog- 
nized as  valid  by  the  Land  Department. 

In  my  opinion,  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  your  power  to  surpervise,  approve,  or 
reverse  the  action  of  the  local  officers  in  issuing  certificates  to  claimants  under  the  act 
of  1819.    The  language  of  the  twelfth  section  of  the  act  on  this  subject  is  as  follows : 

9  I 
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"  And  where  it  shall  appear  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Commissioner  of  the  General 
Land  Office  that  the  certificate  has  heen  fairly  obtained,  according  to  the  true  intent 
and  meaning  of  the  act,  then  and  in  that  case  a  patent  shall  be  granted,"  &c.  Such 
has  been  the  practice  of  the  administration  of  the  land  laws,  and  it  is  recognized  and 
enforced  by  the  provisions  of  the  first  section  of  the  act  of  July  4,  1836,  reorganizing 
the  General  Land  Office.  , 

Under  date  of  June  20,  1872,  the  register  and  receiver  at  New  Orleans  issued  the 
following  certificate  :  "In  pursuance  of  an  act  of  Congress  approved  on  the  3d  March, 
1819,  entitled  'An  act  for  adjusting  the  claims  to  land  and  establishing  land  offices  in 
the  districts  east  of  the  island  of  New  Orleans,'  we  certify  that  "William  Hatchell,  his 
heirs  or  legal  representatives,  are  entitled  to  a  section  of  land  of  640  acres  in  the  par- 
ish of  Feliciana,  and  so  reported  by  James  O.  Cosby  in  his  report  of  actual  settlers, 
dated  7th  June,  1813,  No.  213.  (See  American  State  Papers,  vol.  iii,  page  64,  Duff 
Green's  edition.)  From  an  examination  of  the  original  papers  of  the  said  claim,  it 
appears  that  the  confirmee  claims  under  a  settlement  made  by  himself  in  the  year  1810, 
and  described  as  follows/7    No  description  of  the  tract,  however,  is  given. 

The  question,  therefore,  arises  whether  this  certificate  was  properly  issued.  This 
question  can  onlv  be  answered  by  ascertaining :  1st.  Whether  William  Hatchell  was 
an  actual  settler  "upon  a  particular  tract  of  land  prior  to  April  15,  1813,  as  defined  by 
the  law  and  the  instructions  of  the  land  department.  2d.  If  so,  whether  the  land  upon 
which  it  is  alleged  that  the  settlement  was  made  was  within  the  limits  of  a  claim  con- 
firmed by  the  first  and  second  sections  of  the  act  of  March  3.  1819. 

These  are  questions  of  fact.  The  local  officers  state  that  "from  an  examination  of 
ihe  original  papers  of  said  claim  it  appears  that  the  confirmee  claims  under  a  settle- 
ment made  by  himself  in  the  year  1810." 

The  original  papers  on  file  in  the  case  are  the  petition  and  evidence  of  William 
Hatchell, In  the  following  form : 

"To  the  commissioners  of  the  land  claims  icest  of  Pearl  Biver  and  east  of  the  Mississippi, 
north  of  the  island  of  New  Orleans: 

u  The  undersigned  claims  a  tract  or  parcel  of  land  by  virtue  of  settlement  made  on 
the  first  of  April  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  ten,  which  ever  since  and  at  this 
present  has  been  kept  in  cultivation,  about  sixteen  miles  south  of  the  line  of  demar- 
cation on  the  waters  of  Sandv  Creek,  as  witness  whereof  I  set  my  name  this  7th  day 
of  May,  1813.  "WILLIAM  HATCHELL. 

"  Samuel  Lee. 

"James  Brown,  Sr.-' 


Land  Office. 

George  Beddex 
vs. 

Williazni  Brown. 


William  Hatchell.  a  witness  on  the  part  of  Eedden,  being  sworn,  saith :  "  I  settled 
in  the  vear  1810.  I  was  at  Mr.  Liles'  before  I  settled,  and  I  asked  Mr.  Liles  if  he, 
Liles.  knew  of  any  vacant  place  where  I  could  settle.  He  said  he  did.  I  asked  him 
where  it  was.  He  said  it  lav  above  him  on  the  creek,  and  was  evacuated  and  vacant 
by  the  Spanish  laws  :  it  was  the  claim  of  William  Liles  alluded  to.  I  told  him  there 
might  be  a  dispute,  and  I  would  not  settle  on  it,  but  Liles  said  it  was  vacant  land/*' 

Cross-examined  by  Brown  : 
"I  was  not  in  the  country  when  the  place  was  settled." 
By  Eedden  : 

'  The  place  was  grown  over  in  briars  and  bushes.  Mr.  Liles  had  cultivated  the  place, 
as  he  stated  to  me,  because  he  had  not  enough  at  home. 

"WILLIAM  +  HATCHELL. 
mark. 

"Wflliam  Bencher  E." 

There  is  also  on  file  the  petition  of  William  Hatchell  for  a  survey  of  the  tract  claimed 
by  him,  as  follows : 

"To  the  register  and  receiver  of  the  land  claims  at  Saint  Helena : 

"Your  petitioner  respectfullv  shows  that  he  has  obtained  a  certificate  from  Charles 
S.  Carsbev  for  a  claim  of  land  situated  in  the  parish  of  East  Feliciana  :  your  petitioner 
therefore  pray  that  vou  grant  an  order  of  survey,  as  follows,  to  wit :  Beginning  on  a 
actional  line' one  quarter  of  a  mile  post  that  stands  between  himself  and  Vv  llliam  Ker- 
bey;  thence  running  north  on  said  line  until  it  joins  land  of  Parson  Carter;  thence 
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west  one  mile  ;  thence  south  one  mile  ;  thence  east  one  mile  to  the  place  of  beginning. 
Your  petitioner  further  shows  that  he  has  agreed  with  his  adjoining  claimants  of  lam 
and  wishes  the  order  of  survey  as  above,  and  your  petitioner,  as  m  duty  bound,  will 
ever  pray. 

1 1  September  12,  1824.  ,  <  lBRAHAM  NESOM. 

"WILLIAM  HATCHELL. 
"WILLLAAi  KERBEY." 

[The  lines  between  this  claim  and  the  claim  of  Brown  proved  by  Mr.  Kerbey.] 

The  records  before  this  department  do  not  show  that  any  further  action  was  ever 
taken  in  this  case.  The  claim  was  not  surveyed,  and  no  patent  has  issued  for  the 
same  There  is  no  explanation  why  the  survey  was  not  made  ;  no  reason  assigned  for 
thTapparent  laches  on  the  part  of  HatcheU  or  his  immediate  representatives  in  failing 
to  pre£  their  claim  for  the  term  of  years  from  1824  to  1872  or  1858,  the  date  of  the 
remedial  act.  As  it  is  a  legal  presumption  that  the  officers  of  the  government  would 
ueXrm  their  duty,  is  it  not  reasonable  to  conclude  in  the  absence  of  explanation  to 
the  contrary,  that  a  sufficient  reason  exists  why  title  has  not  been  perfected  ? 

It  would  appear  from  the  transcript  of  the  original  documents  now  before  this  de- 
partment that  the  original  petition  of  Hatchell  to  Commissioner  Cosby  was  sufficient 
toTatX'that  officer  that  his  name  should  be  reported  m  the  list  of  actual  settlers ; 
lut  it  has,  I  think,  been  established  from  the  citations  from  the  laws  and  the  instruc- 
tions that  Congress  did  not  deem  that  report,  of  itself,  sufficient  evidence  upon  which 

t0TT^eZ^t^Tno  doubt  submitted  before  the  register  and  receiver  at 
ftnint,  Helena     At  what  date,  however,  is  not  stated. 

Thfc fnSncels  founded  upon  the  fact  that  the  words  "land  office*  appear  in  con- 
nection with  the  same,  and  that  in  his  petition  for  a  survey,  under  the  act  of  May  8, 
1822  HaTchell  states  that  he  has  obtained  a  certificate  from  Charles  S.  Carsbev  for  a 
claim  of  land,  referring  undoubtedly  to  Charles  S.  Cosby  register  at  the  Saint  Helena 
land  office  from  the  year  1819  to  December  24, 1822  and  before  whom  no  doubt  Hatch- 
ell appeared  to  make  proof,  as  provided  by  the  12th  section  of  the  act  of  March  3,  1819. 

TMs  evidence  is  indefinite,  unsatisfactory,  and  unsupported  :  it  fails  to  connect  the 
tract  upon  which  he  claims  to  have  settled  with  that  described  m  his  petition  to  Cos- 
by.   This  is  a  defect,  however,  which  might  be  cured  by  additional  evidence,  direct 

°r^h^tition  for  a  survey,  HatcheU  describes  the  tract  claimed  as  follow:  "Begin- 
ning on  a  sectional  line  one  quarter  of  a  mile  post  that  stands  between  himself  and 
William  Kirbey :  thence  running  north  on  said  line  until  it  joins  land  of  Parson  Carter 
thence  west  one  mile ;  thence  south  one  mile  ;  thence  east  one  mile,  to  the  place  of  be- 

g^he  original  petition  to  Cosby  we  have  the  fact  established  that  the  tract  claimed 
was  situated  on  the  waters  of  Sandy  Creek,  about  16  miles  south  of  the  line  of  demar- 
cation, viz,  the  line  between  Mississippi  and  Louisiana.  In  the  petition  for  a  survey 
we  have  the  fact  established  that  the  tract  claimed  was  situated  south  of  the  land  of 
Parson  Carter  in  the  parish  of  East  Feliciana.  With  these  facts  before  ns,wetnrn  to 
the  plats  of  survev  of  that  portion  of  the  State  on  file  in  your  office,  and  find  located 
in  the  northern  part  of  township  4  south,  range  1  west  about  18  miles  {by  survey) 
sonth  of  the  line  of  demarkation  mentioned  by  HatcheU,  the  claim  of  Parson  Carter  : 
we  also  find  that  alittle  south  of  said  land  the  Big  Sandy  Creek  is  located.^ J^SSS8 
establish  with  all  reasonable  certainty  the  location  of  the  land  claimed  b3  Hatchell. 
We  find  that  to  follow  the  lines  designated  by  Hatchell  would  locate  his  land  msuch 
a  form  as  to  conflict  with  other  claims  in  whole,  or  at  least  with  the  greater  portion 
thereof.  The  claims  in  question  are  those  of  heirs-  of  Luther  Smith  A  9o ;  Thomas 
Lilly  &  Co.,  A.  21;  the  heirs  of  Richard  Swarey,  A.  72;  and  V.  S  Pintado.  A  110; 
and  are  found  to  be  included  in  the  report  of  James  O.  Cosby  as  claims  founded  on 
complete  grants  derived  from  either  the  French,  British  or  Spanish  Governments,  and 
cXfirmedV  the  first  section  of  the  act  of  March  3,  1819  (American  State  Papers,  vol. 
3  p  35).  It  follows  that  the  claim  of  HatcheU,  being  in  conflict  with  these  superior 
claims/was  not  confirmed,  according  to  the  terms  of  the  third  section  of  the  act  of 

MThese  fa^'satisfactorilv  explain  why  the  claim  of  HatcheU  w as  not  surveyed  and 
patented  manv  vears  ago.  '  The  officers  of  the  government  undoubtedly  performed  their 
dutv  and  ascertained  at  that  time  that  the  claim  was  not  valid  or  confirmed.  The 
question  is  now  fairly  presented  to  the  department,  what  course  should  be  pursued  in 

CaThe°nImeVof^everal  hundred  persons  as  actual  settlers  were  reported  to  Congress 
bv  Commissioner  James  O.  Cosby.  Action,  with  reference  to  these  claims  was  taken 
bv  that  bodv  March  3,  1819,  and  May  8,  1822,  and  a  way  provided  by  which  titles 
mio-ht  be  perfected.    It  is  a  reasonable  presumption  that  the  parties  interested  prose- 
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cuted  their  claims ;  it  is  also  a  legal  presumption  that  the  officers  of  the  government 
performed  their  duty  when  the  claims  were  presented,  and  determined  the  same  upon 
the  merits  of  each  case. 

The  act  of  June  2,  1858,  was  passed  for  the  relief  of  a  certain  class  of  claimants ;  not 
for  the  relief  of  all  whose  names  were  reported  by  Commissioner  Cosby,  nor  for  all  of 
those  who  had  originally  presented  claims,  but  only  for  those  whose  claims  had  been 
confirmed  by  Congress.  The  third  section  of  the  act  of  March  3,  1819,  expressly  ex- 
cepted from  confirmation  all  settlement  claims  in  conflict  with  prior  confirmed  grants. 
Of  this  class,  Hatchell's  is  one. 

The  third  and  twelfth  sections  of  the  same  act  confirmed  only  those  claims  where 
settlement  was  made  prior  to  April  15,  1813. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  act  of  June  2,  1858,  which  relieves  the  land  department  of 
the  duty  of  ascertaining  the  fact  that  a  claim  has  been  confirmed  before  scrip  can  issue. 
And  the  applicant  must  establish  that  fact  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  department,  both 
in  regard  to  the  matter  of  settlement  and  the  matter  of  location.  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  many  years  have  elapsed  since  the  claims  were  initiated,  the  probable  loss  of 
many  documents,  the  difficulty  of  definitely  locating  the  land,  and  the  death  of  most 
of  the  witnesses,  it  cannot  be  expected  that  the  evidence  submitted  will  be  of  that 
positive  and  convincing  character  that  would  be  required  to  establish  a  claim  of  a 
recent  date.  The  original  documents  should  be  submitted  in  all  cases,  unless  their 
loss  is  accounted  for ;  additional  evidence,  parol  or  documentary,  either  direct  or  cir- 
cumstantial, may  be  admitted.  With  reference  to  the  matter  of  location,  it  is  not 
necessary  that  the  exact  limits  of  the  original  claim  should  be  defined,  unless  in  close 
proximity  to  a  confirmed  private  land  claim,  but  its  approximate  location  must  be  es- 
tablished in  order  that  the  department  may  be  satisfied  that  it  does  not  conflict  with 
claims  recognized  by  the  first  and  second  sections  of  the  act  of  March  3,  1819.  The 
surveyor  general  should  be  instructed  to  give  all  the  aid  and  assistance  in  his  power 
in  the  determination  of  the  status  of  each  case.  The  local  officers  should  be  instructed 
to  submit  the  evidence,  with  their  report  and  recommendation,  to  you,  for  your  con- 
sideration, and  should  you  be  satisfied  that  certificate  should  issue,  you  will  direct  the 
register  and  receiver  to  issue  the  same,  and,  upon  presentation  to  the  surveyor  general, 
certificate  of  location  should  issue  as  required  by  the  act  of  June  2,  1858. 

Each  case  must  depend  upon  its  merits,  as  the  question  of  confirmation  is  one  of  fact. 

Experience  and  reason  demonstrate  that  these  precautions  are  necessary  in  order  to 
protect  the  government  from  imposition  by  fraud  and  speculation. 

It  is  alleged  that  the  claims  recognized  by  the  third  section  of  the  act  of  March  3, 
1819,  were  confirmed,  and  that  the  requirements  of  the  twelfth  section  and  the  instruc- 
tions issued  thereunder  November  15, 1819,  and  August  13, 1823,  had  reference  to  applica- 
tions for  patents  for  specific  tracts  of  land,  and  that  they  do  not  apply  to  applications 
for  scrip  under  the  remedial  act.  I  cannot  concur  in  this  view.  The  objects  are  the 
same.  In  the  one  case,  before  a  patent  can  issue  the  land  department  must  be  satis- 
fied that  the  tract  for  which  patent  is  asked  has  been  confirmed.  This  is  ascertained 
by  means  of  evidence  establishing  the  fact  of  settlement,  and  by  means  of  a  survey 
establishing  the  location  of  the  tract ;  one  object  of  the  survey  is  to  show  that  the  claim 
does  not  conflict  with  prior  grants.  In  the  other  case,  applications  for  scrip  can  be 
based  only  upon  confirmed  claims,  and  in  order  to  ascertain  the  status  of  said  claims 
the  evidence  of  settlement  and  location  must  be  satisfactory. 

It  is  also  alleged  that  the  practice  of  your  office  prior  to  August  26,  1872,  was  to 
recognize  the  claims  reported  as  confirmed.  The  presumption  is,  however,  that  in  each 
case^the  Commissioner  of  the  Land  Office  was  satisfied  that  the  certificate  was  fairly 
obtained,  according  to  the  true  intent  and  meaning  of  the  law.  If,  in  some  instances, 
hardship  should  result  from  the  inability  of  the  applicant  to  furnish  the  necessary 
proof,  relief  must  be  sought  in  additional  legislation. 

The  certificate  issued  to  the  representative  of  William  Hatchell  was  erroneously 
issued,  and  your  decision,  appro vfng  the  action  of  the  surveyor  general,  is  affirmed. 

The  papers  in  the  case  are  herewith  returned. 
Very  respectfully, 

C.  SCHURZ,  Secretary. 

The  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office. 

SOUTHERN  PUBLIC  LANDS. 

The  act  of  Congress  of  the  22d  June,  1876  (19  Stat.,  pp.  73  and  74), 
in  providing  for  the  restoration  to  market  for  sale  at  ordinary  private 
entry  of  all  the  public  lands  in  the  five  States  of  Alabama,  Mississippi, 
Louisiana,  Arkansas,  and  Florida,  made  necessary  a  vast  amount  of  work, 
in  addition  to  the  current  official  business,  for  the  purpose  of  examining 
the  records  in  this  office,  in  order  to  select  the  vacant  tracts  and  include 
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them  in  descriptive  lists;  for  the  comparison  of  these  with  correspond- 
ing lists  made  up  from  the  records  of  the  several  district  land  offices  and 
the  correction  of  any  errors  found  to  exist  therein;  the  preparation  of 
executive  proclamations,  and  the  offering  of  the  land  for  sale  in  the 
manner  prescribed  in  chapter  7,  title  32,  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the 
United  States.  Since  the  statement  in  reference  to  this  matter,  to  be 
found  on  pages  49  and  50  of  the  last  annual  report,  was  drawn  up,  the 
work  has  been  pursued,  until  now  comparatively  little  remains  to  be 
done  to  bring  it  to  a  close. 

1.  The  vacant  public  lands  in  the  State  of  Alabama,  included  in  the 
former  Saint  Stephens,  Demopolis,  Greenville,  Elba,  Montgomery,  and 
part  of  the  former  Lebanon  land  districts,  comprising  more  than  one- 
half  of  the  State,  have  been  proclaimed  and  will  be  offered,  a  portion  at 
Montgomery,  on  the  19th  November,  1878,  and  the  remainder  at  Mobile, 
on  the  26th  of  the  same  month.  This  leaves  the  lands  in  the  northern 
portion  of  the  State,  embraced  in  the  former  Tuscaloosa  and  Huntsville 
districts  and  in  the  northern  portion  of  the  former  Lebanon  district,  un- 
proclaimed.  These  lands  have  been  listed  and  examined  and  are  ready 
to  be  proclaimed  for  sale,  but  this  action  has  been  deferred  until  an  in- 
vestigation can  be  had,  in  view  of  allegations  having  been  made  that 
they  are  in  great  part  mineral  and  not  legally  subject  to  sale  as  agricul- 
tural lands. 

2.  The  vacant  public  lands  in  the  State  of  Mississippi  have  all  been 
proclaimed,  and  they  were  to  have  been  offered  at  the* district  land  office 
at  Jackson,  Miss.,  a  portion  October  29,  1878,  and  the  residue  December 
3.  1878;  but  in  view  of  the  prevalence  of  the  yellow  fever  in  that  section 
of  the  country,  the  offering  proclaimed  for  the  former  date  has  been  post- 
poned, and  will  take  place  at  the  latter. 

3.  Lists  have  been  made  up  from  the  records  of  this  office  of  all  the 
lands  found  on  examination  to  be  vacant  in  the  State  of  Louisiana. 
About  two-fifths  of  the  lists  of  these  lands  required  to  be  made  out  from 
the  records  of  the  district  offices,  and  sent  here  for  comparison  therewith, 
have  been  received.  It  is  expected  that  the  residue  will  be  received  in 
a  short  time,  and  that  the  lands  in  this  State  will  all  be  proclaimed  and 
offered  earlv  in  the  ensuing  year. 

4.  The  public  lands  hi  Arkansas  have  all  been  offered  at  public  sale, 
pursuant  to  Presidential  proclamation,  offerings  having  been  held  as 
follows,  viz  :  One  at  Harrison,  beginning  on  the  1st  October,  1877 ;  one 
at  Little  Rock,  beginning  on  the  22d  of  the  same  month,  and  another 
beginning  on  the  4th  February,  1858;  one  at  Camden,  and  one  at  Dar- 
danelle,  each  beginning  on  the  4th  February,  1858. 

5.  In  the  State  of  Flor  ida,  a  proclamation  has  been  issued  for  the  sale 
of  vacant  lands  in  the  former  Xewnansville  land  district,  south  of  the 
base  line  and  east  of  the  Tallahassee  meridian,  and  within  the  following 
limits,  viz :  The  base  line  on  the  north  and  the  line  between  townships 
19  south  and  20  south,  on  the  south;  the  line  between  ranges  24  east  and 
25  east,  on  the  east;  and  the  line  between  ranges  11  east  and  12  east,  on 
the  west.  These  lands  are  to  be  offered  at  the  district  land  office  at  Gaines- 
ville on  the  29th  October,  1878.  Much  labor  has  been  devoted  to  per- 
fecting lists  of  the  vacant  lands  in  the  former  Saint  Augustine  and  Tampa 
land  districts,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  months  all  the  vacant  lands  in 
the  State  will  have  been  offered  under  said  act, 

TIMBER  AND  STONE  LANDS. 

The  aet  of  Congress  approved  June  3,  1878,  entitled  " An  act  for  the 
sale  of  timber  lands  in  the  States  of  California,  Oregon,  Nevada,  and 
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Washington  Territory,"  provides  a  new  method  of  disposing  of  public 
lands,  as  it  contains  provisions  for  the  sale  of  surveyed  public  lauds  in 
the  States  and  Territory  mentioned  which  are  not  yet  proclaimed  and 
offered  at  public  sale,  which  are  valuable  chiefly  for  timber  or  stone, 
unfit  for  cultivation,  and,  consequently,  unfit  for  disposal  under  the  pre- 
emption and  homestead  laws.  This  office  has  prepared  and  issued  the 
following  circular  instructions  for  giving  effect  to  the  provisions  referred 
to,  viz : 

Circular  to  the  registers  and  receivers  of  United  States  district  land  offices  in  California,  Ore 
gon,  Xevada,  and  in  Washington  Territory. 

Department  of  the  Interior,  General  Land  Office, 

Washington,  D.  ft,  August  13,  1878. 

Gentlemen  :  Your  attention  is  directed  to  the  first,  second,  and  third  sections  of 
the  act  of  Congress  approved  June  3, 1878,  entitled  k'An  act  for  the  sale  of  timber  lands 
in  the  States  of  California,  Oregon,  Xevada,  and  in  Washington  Territory."'  These 
sections  provide  for  the  sale  of  surveyed  lands  not  yet  proclaimed  and  offered  at  pub- 
lic sale,  valuable  chiefly  for  timber  and  stone,  unfit  for  cultivation,  and,  consequently, 
for  disposal  under  the  pre-emption  and  homestead  laws. 

I  refer  you  to  the  terms  of  the  act.  a  copy  of  which  is  annexed.  The  provisions  of 
the  sections  indicated,  which  are  in  specific  language,  must  be  strictly  observed. 
When  a  party  applies  to  purchase  a  tract  thereunder,  you  will  require  him  to  make 
affidavit  that  he  is  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  by  birth  or  naturalization,  or  that  he 
has  declared  his  intention  to  become  a  citizen  under  the  naturalization  laws.  If  native 
bom,  parol  evidence  of  that  fact  will  be  received.  If  uot  native  born,  record  evidence 
of  the  prescribed  qualification  must  be  furnished.  In  connection  therewith,  he  will 
be  required  to  make  the  sworn  statement  in  duplicate,  according  to  the  attached  form, 
Xo.  1,  as  provided  for  in  the  second  section  of  the  act.  One  of  the  duplicate  state- 
ments filed  in  each  case  is  by  the  act  required  to  be  transmitted  to  this  office,  and  you 
will  accordingly  send  up  Avith  your  monthly  returns  the  duplicate  statements  to  be 
transmitted  for  the  month. 

The  evidence  in  regard  to  the  publication  of  notice,  required  to  be  furnished  in  the 
third  section  of  the  act,  must  consist  of  the  affidavit  of  the  publisher  or  other  person 
having  charge  of  the  newspaper  in  which  the  notice  is  published,  with  a  copy  of  the 
notice" attached  thereto,  setting  forth  the  nature  of  his  connection  with  the  paper,  and 
that  the  notice  was  duly  published  for  the  prescribed  period.  The  evidence  required 
in  the  same  section  with  regard  to  the  non-mineral  character  of  the  land  and  its  un- 
occnpied  and  unimproved  condition,  must  consist  of  the  testimony  of  at  least  two  dis- 
interested witnesses,  who  must  swear  that  they  know  the  facts  to  which  they  testify 
from  personal  inspection  of  the  land  and  of  each  of  its  smallest  legal  subdivisions,  as 
per  form  attached,  Xo.  2.  This  testimony  may  be  taken  before  the  register  or  receiver, 
or  any  officer  using  an  official  seal  and  authorized  to  administer  oaths  in  the  land  dis- 
trict in  which  the  land  lies.  Upon  such  proof  being  produced,  if  no  adverse"  claim 
shall  have  been  filed,  the  entry  applied  for  may  be  allowed  in  pursuance  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  act.  The  receiver  will  issue  his  receipt  for  the  purchase  money,  and  the 
register  his  certificate  of  purchase,  numbering  the  entry  in  the  regular  cash  series. 
Forms  of  application,  receipt,  and  certificate  are  attached,  !Nos.  3,  4,  and  5.^  You  will 
enter  the  sale  on  your  books  and  make  the  usual  returns  therefor  to  this  office,  noting 
on  the  monthly  abstracts,  opposite  the  entry,  and  on  the  entry  papers,  a  reference  to 
the  act  of  Congress  under  which  allowed.  You  will  forward  all  the  papers  in  the  case 
with  the  returns  to  this  office,  except  the  retained  duplicate  statement  filed  under  the 
second  section  of  the  act,  to  which  you  will  give  the  same  number  with  the  other 
papers  for  the  entry,  and  retain  it  on  the  appropriate  file  with  the  formal  application 
in  your  office. 

You  will  be  entitled  to  a  fee  of  85  each  for  allowing  an  entry  under  said  act,  and 
jointly  at  the  rate  of  22|  cents  per  hundred  words  for  testimony  reduced  by  you  to 
writing  for  claimants,  which  will  be  accounted  for  as  other  fees. 

If,  at  tbe  expiration  of  the  sixty  days'  notice  provided  for  in  the  third  section  of  the 
act,  an  adverse  claim  should  be  found  to  exist,  calling  for  an  investigation,  you  will 
proceed  in  the  case  according  to  the  rules  of  practice  approved  Xovember  29,  1875, 
pages  7,  8,  and  9  of  pamphlet. 

In  case  of  an  association  of  persons  making  application  for  such  entry,  each  such 
person  must  prove  the  requisite  qualifications,  and  their  names  must  appear  in,  and 
be  subscribed  to,  the  sworn  statement  as  in  case  of  an  individual  person.  They  must 
also  unite  in  the  regular  application  for  entry,  which  will  be  made  in  their  joint  names 
as  in  other  eases  of  joint  cash  entry.  The  forms  herewith  may  be  adapted*  to  cover 
applications  of  this  class. 
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The  fourth,  and  fifth  sections  of  the  act  of  June  3,  1878,  relative  to  the  cutting  and 
re^vinTof  tnnber  from  the  pnhlic  lands  in  Calfornia,  Oregon,  Nevada 
in-ton  Territory,  do  not  require  consideration  m  connection  with  the  foregoing  in 
regard  to  the  sale  of  certain  lands  provided  for  m  the  previous  sections. 

Very  respectfully,  J.  A.  WILLIAMSON, 

Commissioner. 

Approved : 

C.  Schurz,  Secretary. 

[Public  No.  69.] 

Am  act  for  the  sale  of  timber  lands  in  the  States  of  California,  Oregon,  Nevada,  and  in  Washington 

Territory. 

Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Conaress  assembled,  That  surveyed  public  lands  of  the  United  States  within  the 
States  of  California,  Oregon,  and  Nevada,  and  in  Washington  Territory  not  include d 
within  military,  Indian,  or  other  reservations  of  the  United  States  valuable  chiefly 
tbl  tober  but  unfit  for  cultivation,  and  which  have  not  been  offered  at  public  sale 
accoXg  to  law,  may  be  sold  to  citizens  of  the  United  States  or  persons  who  have 
declared  their  intention  to  become  such,  in  quantities  not  exceeding  one  hundred  and 
sixty  acres  to  any  one  person  or  association  of  persons  at  the  minimum  price  of  two 
dollars  and  fifty  cents  per  acre;  and  lands  valuable  chiefly  for  stone  may  be  sold  on 
the  same  terms  as  timber  lands':  Provided,  That  nothing  }ff"^^^ftht 
or  impair  any  bona-fide  claim  under  any  law  of  the  Lnited  States,  or  authorize  the 
sale  of  any  mining  claim,  or  the  improvements  of  any  bona-fide  settler  or  lands  con- 
tainina-  p-bld,  silver,  cinnabar,  copper,  or  coal,  or  lands  selected  by  the  said  States 
Slnf  law  of  the  United  States  donating  lands  for  internal  improvements  educa- 
tion, or  other  purposes:  And  provided  further,  That  none  of  the  rights  conferred  by  the 
act  approved  July  twenty-sixth,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-six,  entitled  An  act 
granting  the  right  of  way  to  ditch  and  canal  owners  over  the  public  lands  and  foi 
Sther  purposes,"  shall  be  abrogated  by  this  act ;  and  all  natents  granted  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  any  vested  and  accrued  water  rights,  or  rights  to  ditches  and  reservoirs i  used in 
connection  with  such  water  rights,  as  may  have  been  acquired  under  and  by  the  Pro- 
visions of  said  act ;  and  such  rights  shall  be  expressly  reserved  m  any  patent  issued 

^S^c.^That  any  person  desiring  to  avail  himself  of  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall 
file  with  the  register  of  the  proper  district  a  written  statement  m  duplicate  one  ot 
which  is  to  be  transmitted  to  the  General  Land  Office,  designating  by  legal  subdivisions 
the  particular  tract  of  land  he  desires  to  purchase,  setting  forth  that  the  same  is  unUt 
for  cultivation,  and  valuable  chiefly  for  its  timber  or  stone ;  that  it  is  uninhabited  , 
contains  no  mining  or  other  improvements,  except  for  ditch  or  canal  purposes,  where 
anv  such  do  exist,  save  such  as  were  made  by  or  belong  to  the  applicant,  nor,  as  de- 
ponent verily  believes,  any  valuable  deposit  of  gold,  silver,  cinnabar,  copper,  or  coal ; 
that  deponent  has  made  no  other  application  under  this  act ;  that  he  does  no,  apply 
to  purchase  the  same  on  speculation,  but  in  good  faith  to  appropriate  it  to  his  own 
exclusive  use  and  benefit ;  and  that  he  has  not,  directly  or  indirectly,  made  any  agree- 
ment or  contract,  in  any  way  or  manner,  with  any  person  or  persons  whatsoever,  by 
which  the  title  which  he  might  acquire  from  the  government  of  the  United  btates 
should  inure,  in  whole  or  in  part,  to  the  benefit  of  any  person  except  himself  ;  which 
statement  must  be  verified  by  the  oath  of  the  applicant  before  the  register  or  the 
receiver  of  the  land-office  within  the  district  where  the  land  is  situated ;  and  it  any 
person  taking  such  oath  shall  swear  falsely  in  the  premises,  he  shall  be  subject  to  all 
the  pains  and  penalties  of  perjury,  and  shall  forfeit  the  money  which  he  may  have 
paid  for  said  lands,  and  all  right  and  title  to  the  same  ;  and  any  grant  or  conveyance 
which  he  may  have  made,  except  in  the  hands  of  bona-fide  purchasers,  shall  be  null 
and  void.  t       x-  c 

Sec  3  That  upon  the  filing  of  said  statement,  as  provided  in  the  second  secaon  ot 
this  act,  the  register  of  the  land-office  shall  post  a  notice  of  such  application,  embrac- 
ing a  description  of  the  land  by  legal  subdivisions,  in  his  office,  for  a  period  ot  sixty 
days,  and  shall  furnish  the  applicant  a  copy  of  the  same  for  publication,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  such  applicant,  in  a  newspaper  published  nearest  the  location  of  the  premises, 
for  a  like  period  of  time;  and  after  the  expiration  of  said  sixty  days,  if  no  auyerse 
claim  shall  have  been  filed,  the  person  desiring  to  purchase  shall  furnish  to  the  register 
of  the  land-office  satisfactory  evidence,  first,  that  said  notice  of  the  application  pre- 
pared by  the  register  as  aforesaid  was  duly  published  in  a  newspaper  as  herein  re- 
quired ;  secondly,  that  the  land  is  of  the  character  contemplated  in  this  act,  unoccupied 
and  without  improvements,  other  than  those  excepted,  either  mining  or  agricultural, 
and  that  it  apparently  contains  no  valuable  deposits  of  gold,  silver,  cinnabar,  copper, 
or  coal;  and  upon  payment  to  the  proper  officer  of  the  purchase-money  of  said  land, 
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together  with  the  fees  of  the  register  and  the  receiver,  as  provided  for  in  case  of 
mining  claims  in  the  twelfth  section  of  the  act  approved  May  tenth,  eighteen  hundred 
and  seventy-two,  the  applicant  may  he  permitted  to  enter  said  tract,  and,  on  the  trans- 
mission to  the  General  Land  Office  of  the  papers  and  testimony  in  the  case,  a  patent  shall 
issue  thereon:  Provided,  That  any  person  having  a  valid  claim  to  any  portion  of  the  land 
may  object,  in  writing,  to  the  issuance  of  a  patent  to  lands  so  held  by  him,  stating  the 
nature  of  his  claim  thereto ;  and  evidence  shall  be  taken,  and  the  merits  of  said  ob- 
jection shall  be  determined  by  the  officers  of  the  land-office,  subject  to  appeal,  as  in 
other  land  cases.  Effect  shall  be  given  to  the  foregoing  provisions  of  this  act  by  reg- 
ulations to  be  prescribed  by  the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office. 

Sec.  4.  That  after  the  passage  of  this  act  it  shall  be  unlawful  to  cut,  or  cause  or  procure 
to  be  cut,  or  wantonly  destroy,  any  timber  growing  on  any  lands  of  the  United  States,  in 
said  States  and  Territory,  or  remove,  or  cause  to  be  removed,  any  timber  from  said  public 
lands,  with  intent  to  export  or  dispose  of  the  same ;  and  no  owner,  master,  or  consignee 
of  any  vessel,  or  owner,  director,  or  agent  of  any  railroad,  shall  knowingly  transport  the 
same,  or  any  lumber  manufactured  therefrom;  and  any  person  violating  the  provisions 
of  this  section  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and,  on  conviction,  shall  be  fined  for  every 
such  offense  a  sum  not  less  than  one  hundred  nor  more  than  one  thousand  dollars : 
Provided,  That  nothing  herein  contained  shall  prevent  any  miner  or  agriculturist  from 
clearing  his  land  in  the  ordinary  working  of  his  mining  claim,  or  preparing  his  farm 
for  tillage,  or  from  taking  the  timber  necessary  to  support  his  improvements,  or  the 
taking  of  timber  for  the  use  of  the  United  States ;  and  the  penalties  herein  provided 
shall  not  take  effect  until  ninety  days  after  the  passage  of  this  act. 

Sec.  5.  That  any  person  prosecuted  in  said  States  and  Territory  for  violating  section 
two  thousand  four  hundred  and  sixty-one  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States 
who  is  not  prosecuted  for  cutting  timber  for  export  from  the  United  States,  may  be 
relieved  from  further  prosecution  and  liability  therefor  upon  payment,  into  the  court 
wherein  said  action  is  pending,  of  the  sum  of  two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  per  acre  for 
all  lands  on  which  he  shall  have  cut  or  caused  to  be  cut  timber,  or  removed  or  caused 
to  be  removed  the  same :  Provided,  That  nothing  contained  in  this  section  shall  be 
construed  as  granting  to  the  person  hereby  relieved  the  title  to  said  lands  for  said  pay- 
ment ;  but  he  shall  have  the  right  to  purchase  the  same  upon  the  same  terms  and  con- 
ditions as  other  persons,  as  provided  hereinbefore  in  this  act:  And  further  provided, 
That  all  moneys  collected  under  this  act  shall  be  covered  into  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States.  And  section  four  thousand  seven  hundred  and  fifty-one  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  is  hereby  repealed,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  States  and  Territory  herein 
named. 

Sec.  6.  That  all  acts  and  parts  of  acts  inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  this  act 
are  hereby  repealed. 
Approved  June  3, 1878. 

[Eevised  Statutes  of  the  United  States.   Title  LXX.—  Crimes.—  Ch.  4.] 

Sec.  5392.  Every  person  who,  having  taken  an  oath  before  a  competent  tribunal, 
officer,  or  person,  in  any  case  in  which  a  law  of  the  United  States  authorizes  an  oath 
to  be  administered,  that  he  will  testify,  declare,  depose,  or  certify  truly,  or  that  any 
written  testimony,  declaration,  deposition,  or  certificate  by  him  subscribed  is 
true,  willfully  and  contrary  to  such  oath  states  or  subscribes  any  material  matter 
which  he  does  not  believe  to  be  true,  is  guilty  of  perjury,  and  shall  be  punished  by  a 
fine  of  not  more  than  two  thousand  dollars,  and  by  imprisonment,  at  hard  labor,  not 
more  than  five  years ;  and  shall,  moreover,  thereafter  be  incapable  of  giving  testimony 
in  any  court  of  the  United  States  until  such  time  as  the  judgment  against  him  is  re- 
versed.   [See  §  1750.] 

[Form  No.  1.] 

Sworn  statement  under  act  of  June  3,  1878. 

Land  Office  at  , 

{Date)  ,  18—. 

I,  ,  of   County,  ,  desiring  to  avail  myself  of  the  provisions 

of  the  act  of  Congress  of  June  3,  1878,  entitled  "An  act  for  the  sale  of  timber-lands  in 
the  States  of  California,  Oregon,  Nevada,  and  in  Washington  Territory,"  for  the  pur- 
chase of  the  of  section  ,  township  ,  of  range  ,  do  solemnly  [swear  or 

affirm]  that  [here  state  whether  the  applicant  is  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  by  birth  or  na- 
turalization, or  has  declared  his  intention  of  becoming  a  citizen;*']  that  the  said  land  is 
unfit  for  cultivation,  and  valuable  chiefly  for  its  [timber  or  stone];  that  it  is  uninhab- 
ited; that  it  contains  no  mining  or  other  improvements  [here  except  such  as  were  made 
for  ditch  or  canal  purposes,  if  any,  or  such  as  were  made  by  or  belong  to  the  applicant,  if  any], 
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nor  as  I  verily  believe,  any  valuable  deposit  of  gold,  silver,  cinnabar,  copper,  or  coal ; 
that  I  have  made  no  other  application imder  said  act;  that  I  do  not  apply  to  purchase 
the  land  above  described  on  speculation,  but  in  good  faith  to  appropriate  it  to  my  own 
exclusive  use  and  benefit,  and  that  I  have  not  directly  or  indirectly,  made  any  agree- 
ment or  contract,  in  any  way  or  manner,  with  any  person l  or  per  sons 1 atso^er,  by 
which  the  title  which  I  may  acquire  from  the  government  of  the  United  States  mat> 
inure  in  whole  or  in  part  to  the  benefit  of  any  person  except  myself.  

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  day  of  ,  18—. 


Register  [or  Receiver], 

*In  case  the  party  has  been  naturalized,  or  has  declared  Ins  intention  to  become  a 
citizen,  a  certified  copy  of  his  certificate  of  naturalization,  or  declaration  of  intention, 
as  the  case  may  be,  must  be  furnished. 

[Form  No.  2.] 
Testimony  of  witness  under  act  of  June  3,  1873. 


being  called  as  a  witness  in  support  of  the  application  of  • 


to  purchase  the  —  of  section  ,  township  ,  of  range  ,   ,  testifies 

as  follows :  »  . ,  0 

Ques.  1.  What  is  your  post-office  address,  and  where  do  you  reside  I 

Ans. 

Ques.  2.  What  is  your  occupation? 

.  Qnes.  3.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  land  above  described  by  personal  inspection 
of  each  of  its  smallest  legal  subdivisions  ? 

Ques.  4.  When  and  in  what  manner  was  such  inspection  made  ? 

Ques  5.  Is  it  occupied,  or  are  there  any  improvements  on  it,  not  made  for  ditch  or 
canal  purposes,  or  which  were  not  made  by  or  do  not  belong  to  the  said  applicant  ? 
Ans. 

Ques.  6.  Is  it  fit  for  cultivation? 

Ques.  7.  What  causes  render  it  unfit  for  cultivation  ? 

Ques  8  Are  there  any  salines  or  indications  of  deposits  of  gold,  silver,  cinnabar, 
copper,  or  coal  on  this  land  ?  If  so,  state  what  they  are,  and  whether  the  springs  or 
mineral  deposits  are  valuable. 

Qnes.  9.  Is  the  land  more  valuable  for  mineral  or  any  other  purposes  than  for  the 
timber  or  stone  thereon,  or  is  it  chiefly  valuable  for  timber  or  stone  1 

Ques.  10.  From  what  facts  do  you  conclude  that  the  land  is  chiefly  valuable  fof 
timber  or  stone  ? 

Qnes.  11.  Do  you  know  whether  the  applicant  has,  directly  or  indirectly,  made  any 
agreement  or  contract,  in  any  way  or  manner,  with  any  person  whatsoever,  by  which 
the  title  which  he  may  acquire  from  the  Government  of  the  United  States  may  mure 
in  whole  or  in  part  to  the  benefit  of  any  person  except  himself? 

Ques.  12.  Are  you  in  any  way  interested  in  this  application  or  in  the  lands  above 
described,  or  the  timber  or  stone,  salines,  mines,  or  improvements  of  any  description 
whatever  thereon  ? 

Ans.   

I  hereby  certify  that  witness  is  a  person  of  respectability ;  that  each  question  and 

answer  in  the  foregoing  testimony  was  read  to  before  signed  — 

name  thereto ;  and  that  the  same  was  subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  day 

of  ,  18—. 


[The  testimony  of  two  witnesses,  in  this  form,  taken  separately,  required  in  each  case.] 
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[Form  No.  3.] 
Cash  application. 

No.  . 

Land  Office  at  , 

{Date)   18—. 

I,  ,  of  County,  ,  do  hereby  apply  to  purchase  the  of 

section  ,  in  township  ,  of  range  ,  containing  acres,  according  to  the 

returns  of  the  surveyor-general,  for  which  I  have  agreed  with  the  register  to  give  at 
the  rate  of  per  acre. 


I,  ,  register  of  the  land-office  at  do  hereby  certify  that  the  lot 

above  described  contains  acres,  as  mentioned  above,  and  that  the  price  agreed 

upon  is  per  acre. 

 ,  Register. 

[Form  No.  4.] 
Cash  receipt. 

No.   .  Receiver's  Office  at  , 

{Date)  ,  18—. 

Received  from  ,  of  County,  ,  the  sum  of  dollars  and 

  cents,  being  in  full  for  the          quarter  of  section  No.   ,  in  township  No. 

 ,  of  range  No.  ,  containing  acres  and  hundredths,  at  per  acre. 

 ■   ,  Receiver. 

I  • 

[Form  No.  5.] 
Cash  certificate. 

No.  .  Land  Office  at  , 

{Date)  ,  18—. 

It  is  hereby  certified  that,  in  pursuance  of  law,  ,  of  County, _ 

State  of  ,  on  this  dav  purchased  of  the  register  of  this  office  the  lot  or  of 

section  No.  ,  in  township  No.  ,  of  range  No.  ,  containing  acres,  at  the 

rate  of  dollars  and  cents  per  acre,  amounting  to  dollars  and  

cents,  for  which  the  said  ha —  made  payment  in  full  as  required  by  law. 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  known  that  on  presentation  of  this  certificate  to  the  Commis- 
sioner of  the  General  Land  Office  the  said  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  a 

patent  for  the  lot  above  described. 

 ,  Register. 

ISLANDS  AND  BEDS  OF  MEANDERED  LAKES,  SLOUGHS,  AND  PONDS. 

In  response  to  numerous  inquiries  and  applications  relative  to  the  sur- 
vey of  meandered  lakes  where  the  waters  of  the  same  have  receded,  and 
in  sections  of  country  not  embraced  in  any  surveying  district,  a  circular 
was  issued,  under  date  July  13,  1874,  by  Hon.  S.  S.  Burdett,  at  that 
time  Commissioner  of  this  Office,  which,  in  addition  to  rulings  herein 
quoted,  furnished  applicants  with  information  relative  to  the  manner  of 
procedure  in  cases  where  surveys  were  desired.  The  circular  reads  as 
follows : 

The  beds  of  lakes  (not  navigable),  sloughs,  and  ponds  over  which  the  lines  of  the 
public  surveys  were  not  extended  at  the  date  of  the  original  survey,  but  which,  from 
the  presence' of  water  at  the  date  of  such  survey,  were  meandered,  are  held  to  be  the 
property  of  the  United  States ;  and  whenever,  by  evaporation  or  the  operation  of  any 
other  cause,  natural  or  artificial,  the  waters  of  such  lake,  slough,  or  pond  have  so  per- 
manently receded  or  dried  up  as  to  leave  within  the  unsurveyed  area  dry  land  fit,  in 
ordinary  seasons,  for  agricultural  purposes,  such  dryland  is  subject  to  survey  and  sale 
under  general  laws  regulating  the  disposal  of  the  public  domain.  Such  surveys  will 
be  ordered  and,  upon  apiuoval,  disposition  proceeded  with  in  the  followiug  cases: 

1st.  Where  the  waters  have  so  permanently  receded  or  disappeared  as  to  permit 
during  the  ordinary  season  (not  on  the  ice)  the  actual  extension  of  the  lines  of  sur- 
vey, and  the  establishment  and  marking  of  comers  in  the  manner  required  by  law, 
over  the  whole  area  of  the  bed  of  such  former  lake. 

2d.  Where  the  waters  have  not  generally  disappeared,  but  where  they  have  so  far 
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permanently  receded  as  to  leave  a  margin  of  dry  land  fit ^or  cultivati on  between  the 
original  meander  lines  and  tlie  remaining  waters  of  sufficient  area  to  admit  oi  tne 
surve^  and  of  the  establishment  of  at  least  three  of  the  corners  of  a  quarter  action 

3d  The Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office  will  consider  the  question  of  order- 
ing a  suiweyTf  margins  not  admitting  the  laying  off  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres, 
hut  not  less  than  forty  acres. 

Under  the  above  rulings,  surveys  have  been  made,  among  which  those 
of  Pistakee,  George,  and  Wolf  Lakes  are  the  most  important 

The  original  subdivisional  surveys  of  township  46  north,  range  9  east, 
in  Lake  County,  Illinois,  in  which  Pistakee  (now  known  id  its i  locabty 
as  Grass  Lake)  is  situated,  were  made  m  the  year  1838.  The  meandei 
lines  of  the  original  surveys  were  so  run  as  to  leave  a  wide  margin  be- 
tween them  and  the  actual  water-lines  of  the  lake,  and  m  some  cases 
thev  were  extended  across  bold  highlands.  Upon  application,  supported 
bv  affidavit,  a  survey  was  ordered  in  the  latter  part  of  1875  and  com- 
pleted in  February,  1876.  The  returns,  which  were  m>™fflj^<ff 
a  total  area  embraced  within  the  original  meanders  of  5,425  acres  ot 
which  some  600  acres  were  desirable  agricultural  lands :  2,361  were  ot 
the  character  of  marsh-meadow  land,  subject  to  annual  overflow  the 
remaining  area  being  covered  by  the  shallow  waters  of  the  lake  and  by 
Fox  Eiver,  which  flows  through  it.  The  accuracy  of  the  survey  and 
accompanying  descriptions  were  disputed  by  resident  and  ^n-resident 
interested  parties:  remonstrances,  accompanied  by  affidavits  ot  some- 
what extraordinary  import,  were  filed  in  opposition  to  the  acceptance  ot 
the  survey,  and  its  approval  was  for  the  time  suspended.  It  was  also 
found  that  the  testimony  in  the  case  was  so  conflicting  m  its  nature  as 
to  require  an  examination  in  the  field,  and,  accordingly,  a  special  exam- 
iner from  this  office  proceeded  to  the  locality  in  question  under  the  lol- 
lowing  instructions,  bearing  date  June  53  1877  : 

Sm  •  You  are  herehy  appointed  special  examiner  of  surveys,  and  instructed  to  inspect 
and  Report  upon  the  condition  of  the  survey  made  in  township  46  north  range  9  east 
third  principal  meridian,  Illinois,  by  Alexander  Wolcott,  under  instructions  Irom  this 

°mC^t^Zmel  restive  to  the  survey  have  been  tiled  in  this  office  since  the 
approval  of  the  plat  and  field  notes,  and  the  object  of  the  examination  is  to  ascertain 
the  truth  or  falsitv  of  such  statements.  .  _      ,  .  n 

iSnst  the  su/yey,  it  is  alleged  that  no  durable  landmarks  were  placed  m  the 
ground  by  Mr.  Wolcott,  and  that  few  of  such  as  were  placed  now ^JLf^J^. 
survev  could  only  have  been  made  on  the  ice,  on  account  of  the  depth  of  the  watei  , 
S  there  are  only  about  300  acres  of  dry  land  within  the  original  meanders  of  the 
Pistakee  Lake,  in  township  46  north,  range  9  east. 

On  the  otW  hand,  it  is  alleged  that  the  surveyed  lands  have,  m  a  great ^mea sure 
become  dry  and  fit  for  agricultural  purposes,  and  that  the  survey  was  actually  made 
as  shown  bv  the  returns,  and  not  on  the  ice.  .    ,      ,    ol  ■ 

Copy  of  the  instructions  to  Mr.  Wolcott  for  the  survey  is  herewith  inclosed  ;  also 
copyPof  the  returns  of  his  survey,  and  copy  of  his  affidavit,  dated  April  7,  relating  to 

thIn  miking  this  examination,  you  will  start  from  some  corner  well  identified  by  wit- 
ness trees  or  other  method,  and  make  a  careful  search  for  the  posts  set  by  Mr.  Wol- 
cott, and  describe  particularly  each  comer  found  by  you,  and  where  posts  are  found 
set  in  mounds,  give  the  size  of  the  mounds.  You  are  required  also  to  report  particu- 
larly upon  the  itature  of  the  lands  over  which  said  survey  was  extended  the  quality 
of  tie  soil,  and  amount  and  kind  of  timber.  The  examination  must  be  thorough  and 
the  report  full. 

An  examination  was  made  in  accordance  with  the  foregoing  instruc- 
tions. The  report  of  the  same  showing  the  survey  m  question  to  be 
substantially  correct,  suspension  of  approval  was  removed,  and  the 
lands  were  placed  subject  to  disposal  in. accordance  with  the  laws  gov- 
erning the  same.  .  '        ,  .  0_ 

Lalce  George  is  situated  in  the  State  of  Indiana,  m  township  37  north, 
ranges  9  and  10  west.   Wolf  Lake  lies  to  the  west  of,  and,  as  shown  by 
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the  original  survey  made  in  1834,  was  divided  from,  the  former  by  a 
strip  of  land  but  a  few  chains  in  width.  It  also  extends  across  the  line 
of  the  State  and  that  of  Lake  County  into  Cook  County,  Illinois.  Ap- 
plications for  a  survey  of  these  lakes  were  made  to  this  office,  setting 
forth  that  a  large  portion  of  the  area,  which  was  properly  shown  in  the 
original  survey  as  water  surface,  had  by  permanent  recession  become 
surveyable  land.  The  survey  was  ordered  under  instructions  bearing 
date  September  8,  1874.  The  returns  showed  the  entire  area  embraced 
within  the  original  meander  lines  of  both  lakes  to  be  3,010  acres,  of 
which  2,295  acres  were  classed  as  uncovered  lands  and  the  remaining 
715  acres  in  two  separate  areas,  covered  by  water  varying  in  depth  from 
six  inches  to  two  feet.  Parties  who  desired  benefits  from  the  occupancy 
of  the  uncovered  lands  presented  remonstrances  against  the  approval  of 
the  returns  of  the  survey,  which  were,  however,  after  due  examination 
by  this  office,  received  and  approved.  An  appeal  was  taken  by  the  said 
parties  to  the  honorable  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  At  the  close  of 
lengthy  discussions,  able  arguments,  and  voluminous  correspondence 
the  honorable  Secretary  affirmed  the  decision  previously  reached  by  this 
office,  and  the  lands  embraced  in  the  survey  were  made  subject  to  dis- 
posal. 

The  matter  of  the  survey  and  disposal  of  lands  of  this  class,  regarded 
as  accruing  to  the  public  domain  by  reason  of  the  recession  of  the  waters 
of  meandered  lakes,  sloughs,  and  ponds,  was  treated  of  in  my  last  annual 
report,  pages  11  and  12,  and  attention  is  again  respectfully  directed  to 
the  subject.  The  marginal  tracts  thus  created,  though  of  limited  extent, 
are  looked  upon  by  individuals  as  of  sufficient  importance  to  justify 
demands  upon  this  office  for  survey  and  disposal.  Where  a  survey  of 
this  character  is  made  it  is  done  at  the  expense  of  the  applicant,  but  the 
party  applying  is  not  thereby  entitled  to  special  privileges  in  obtaining 
possession  of  the  land.  In  some  cases  the  hues  of  the  public  surveys 
are  simply  extended  over  the  whole  surface  embraced  within  the  original 
meander  lines,  passing  over  areas  of  shallow  water.  As  the  clerical 
labor  necessary  in  the  disposal  of  a  few  acres  is  about  the  same  as  for  a 
large  body  of  land,  special  work  of  this  character  is  far  from  remunera- 
tive to  the  government,  especially  when  the  tracts  thus  surveyed  are  dis- 
posed of  under  the  homestead  laws,  and  where  progress  is  impeded  by 
contests  between  opposing  parties. 

Usually  the  applications  are  for  survey  of  lakes  so  far  reduced  from 
evaporation  or  other  causes  as  to  be  mainly  convertible  to  agricultural 
uses ;  others  are  susceptible  of  reclamation  by  drainage  or,  where  such 
is  desirable  under  local  control,  of  perpetuation  and  improvement. 

As  stated  in  the  last  annual  report,  grave  doubts  exist  as  to  the  right 
of  the  General  Government  to  survey  and  dispose  of  areas  of  the  char- 
acter above  mentioned  existing  within  the  limits  of  a  State.  I  would, 
therefore,  reiterate  my  recommendation  that  any  title  the  United  States 
may  possess  to  the  unsurveyed  islands  and  beds^ of  meandered  lakes  and 
sloughs  (not  navigable)  be  conveyed  by  act  of  Congress  to  the  respective 
States  in  which  they  are  situated,  and  such  lands  thus  subjected  to  the 
operation  of  State  laws. 

Pending  the  decision  of  Congress  upon  this  question,  surveys  of  the 
kind  herein  described  have  been  discontinued. 

ABANDONED  MILITARY  RESERVATIONS. 

With  regard  to  the  abandoned  military  reservations  which  were  an  - 
thorized  to  be  sold  by  the  act  of  Congress  of  February  24, 1871  (16  Stat., 
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p.  430) ,  no  action  has  been  taken  for  offering  any  of  the  lands  embraced 
therein  at  public  sale  since  the  date  of  my  last  annual  report,  in  which 
the  condition  thereof  was  stated  on  pages  42  and  43.  Among  these 
reservations  are  Fort  Sabine,  Louisiana;  Fort  Wayne,  Arkansas;  Camp 
McGarry,  Nevada;  and  in  part  Fort  Bridger  Beservation  in  Wyoming 
Territory.  The  lands  embraced  in  the  reservations  just  named,  except 
the  part  of  Fort  Bridger,  still  retained  for  military  purposes,  have  been 
surveyed,  and  in  one  case,  that  of  Fort  Wayne,  they  were  appraised,  but 
the  price  in  that  case  was  fixed  at  the  ordinary  minimum  of  $1.25  per 
acre.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  they  are  not  specially  valuable,  and  as 
they  have  on  them  no  improvements  belonging  to  the  government,  I  re- 
spectfully renew  the  recommendation  heretofore  made  of  legislation  for 
laying  them  open  to  disposal  as  other  public  lands. 

There  are  two  other  abandoned  military  reservations  which  I  recom- 
mend be  restored  to  the  public  domain  to  be  disposed  of  under  existing 
laws.  One  is  Fort  Thorn,  New  Mexico,  in  townships  18  and  19  south, 
ranges  3,  4,  and  5  west.  It  was  surveyed  by  United  States  Deputy  Sur- 
veyor Garretson,  in  1857,  by  direction  of  the  surveyor  general  of  New 
Mexico,  and  by  request  of  General  John  Garland,  commander  of  that 
military  district.  The  survey  was  finally  paid  for  by  the  War  Depart- 
ment, and  although  the  reservation  was  never  formally  declared  by  the 
President,  the  lands  were  at  one  time  occupied  by  the  military  authorities, 
and  in  view  of  the  act  of  June  12,  1858  (11  Stat.,  p.  336),  prohibiting  the 
disposal  of  useless  military  sites,  it  is  considered  doubtful  whether  these 
lands  can  be  disposed  of  without  a  special  act  of  Congress.  But  settlers 
'  have  gone  upon  the  lands  and  in  several  cases  the  land  officers  admitted 
homestead  and  pre-emption  entries  (which  have  been  suspended  in  this 
ofiice)  supposing  that  the  lands  were  public  lands.  The  legislation  recom- 
mended for  disposing  pf  these  lands  should  also  contain  a  provision  for 
confirming  the  entries  referred  to  where  found  to  be  free  from  legal  objec- 
tion in  other  respects. 

The  other  reservation  which  is  recommended  to  be  restored  to  the 
public  domain  is  Camp  Floyd,  in  Utah,  declared  by  the  President  July 
14,  1859,  name  changed  to  Fort  Crittenden  February  6,  1861.  The  Sec- 
retary of  War  reports  that  the  "post  was  abandoned  July  27,  1861,  and 
not  since  occupied."  This  reservation  comprises  all  of  Cedar  Valley, 
and  is  in  length  33  miles,  and  its  greatest  width  16  miles.  The  lines  of 
public  surveys  were  extended  over  it  and  the  settlements  of  Cedar  City 
and  Fairfield  were  made  before  the  date  of  the  order  for  reservation, 
which  order  includes  the  settlements.  It  does  not  appear  that  any  gov- 
ernment improvements  exist  either  on  Fort  Thorn  or  Fort  Crittenden. 

INDIAN  LANDS  IN  KANSAS. 

By  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  of  January  15,  1838,  with  the  New 
York  Indians,  they  were  to  cede  and  relinquish  to  the  United  States  all 
their  right,  title,  and  interest  to  the  lands  secured  to  them  at  Green 
Bay,  Wis.,  by  the  Menomonee  treaty  of  1831,  except  a  small  tract  on 
which  a  part  of  the  said  Indians  then  resided,  and  in  consideration  of 
such  cession  and  rehnquishment  the  United  States  agreed  to  set  apart, 
as  a  permanent  home  for  the  said  Indians,  1,824,000  acres  of  land,  being 
320  acres  for  each  soul  thereof,  as  their  numbers  were  computed  at  that 
time.  The  said  tract  was  a  strip  of  land  about  150  miles  in  length  by 
about  19  or  20  miles  in  width,  situate  directly  west  of  the  State  of  Mis- 
souri, in  the  southeastern  part  of  Kansas,  in  townships  23  to  26  south, 
inclusive,  of  ranges  8  to  25  east,  inclusive,  adjoining  the  Cherokee  neutral 
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and  Osage  lands  on  the  south.  It  was  further  provided,  that  in  case  of 
the  failure  of  any  of  the  said  Indians  to  accept  and  agree  to  remove 
thereto  within  rive  years  thereafter,  or  within  such  time  as  the  President 
of  the  United  States  might  from  time  to  time  appoint,  such  Indians 
should  forfeit  to  the  United  States  all  interest  in  the  lands  so  set  apart. 
The  land  was  eventually  treated  as  public  land,  and  the  entire  reserva- 
tion was  offered  for  sale  December  3  and  17,  1800.  by  Presidential  proc- 
lamation No.  667.  except  certain  tracts  covered  by  individual  Indian  loca- 
tions, which  embraced  sixteen  sections  in  townships  23  and  21  south,  of 
ranges  21  and  25  east,  and  for  which  certificates  of  allotment,  dated  Sep- 
tember 11.  1860,  had  been  issued  to  thirty-two  of  said  Indians  for  320 
acres  of  land  each,  and  such  other  lands  as  were  appropriated  by  law  for 
the  use  of  schools,  military,  and  other  purposes.  The  sixteen  sections 
thus  withheld  from  the  above  offering  were  subsequently  (by  act  of  Feb- 
ruary 19.  1873.  Statutes  at  Large,  vol.  17.  p.  166.  and  the  act  of  June  23. 
1871.  Statutes  at  Large,  vol.  18,  p.  273).  made  subject  to  entry  by  actual 
settlers  thereon,  the  moneys  arising  from  such  sales  to  be  covered  into 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  States.^in  trust  for.  and  to  be  paid  to  the 
aforesaid  Indians  respectively,  to  whom  the  certificates  of  allotment  were 
issued,  or  to  their  heirs,  upon  proof  of  their  identity  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  at  any  time  within  rive  years  from  the  date 
of  the  passage  of  the  first-iiarned  act.  and  in  case  of  their*  failure  to 
make  such  proof  within  the  time  specified,  then  the  proceeds  of  such 
sales,  or  so  much  thereof  as  should  not  have  been  paid  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  said  act  of  February  19. 1873.  became  a  part  of  the  public 
moneys  of  the  United  States.  The  first-named  act  provided  that  heads 
of  families  or  single  persons  over  twenty-one  years  of  age,  who  had 
made  actual  settlement  and  improvement  upon,  and  were  Oona-lide  claim- 
ants of  and  occupants,  either  in  person  or  by  tenants,  of  the  aforesaid 
sixteen  sections  might,  at  any  time  within  two  years  from  the  promulga- 
tion of  rules  and  regulations  to  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  enter  at  the  proper  land  office,  the  said  lands  so  occupied  by 
them,  in  tracts  not  exceeding  160  acres,  on  payment  therefor  in  cash  of 
the  appraised  value  of  said  tracts  respectively,  which  was  to  be  ascer- 
tained by  three  persons  to  be  appointed  by  the  Secretary,  no  sale  being 
allowed,  however,  under  the  act  for  less  than  83.75  per  acre.  The  second 
section  of  the  act  of  June  23.  1871,  provided  for  payment  at  the  district 
office  at  Independence,  Kans..  by  the  above  parties,  under  such  rides 
and  regulations  as  the  Secretary  might  prescribe,  in  two  equal  install- 
ments.'the  first  installment  to  be  payable  on  or  before  September  30, 
1875.  and  the  remaining  installment  within  one  year  thereafter,  with 
interest  at  the  rate  of  6  per  centum  per  annum  from  the  said  30th  clay 
of  September,  1875.  Pursuant  to  the  above  acts  the  necessary  instruc- 
tions were  issued  to  the  district  officers  at  Independence,  but  only  seven 
entries  were  made  thereunder,  covering  880  acres,  leaving  9,360  acres 
unsold.  Nothing  was  done  with  regard  to  these  lands  during  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1878. 

Miami  lands. — Under  the  first  and  second  sections  of  the  act  approved 
March  3.  1873,  entitled  "An  act  to  abolish  the  tribal  relations  of  the 
Miami  Indians,  and  for  other  purposes."  it  was  provided  that,  if  the 
Miami  tribe  of  Indians  in  the  State  of  Kansas,  should  signify  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States  their  desire  to  sell  the  lands  reserved  for 
their  future  homes  by  the  first  article  of  the  treaty  of  June  5,  1851.  and 
remaining  unallotted,  together  with  the  school  section  mentioned  in 
said  article,  the  said  lands  should  be  appraised  by  three  persons  to  be 
appointed  by  the  honorable  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  such  appraise- 
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ment  to  include  improvements  made  by  the  United  States  and  Indians, 
but  not  such  as  were  made  by  the  white  settlers,  and  that  each  bona-fide 
settler  occupying  anv  of  said  lands  at  the  date  of  the  passage  of  the 
act,  who  had  made  valuable  improvements  thereon,  and  who  was  a  citi- 
zen of  the  United  States,  or  had  declared  his  intention  to  become  such, 
or  his  heirs  at  law,  should  be  entitled  at  any  time  within  one  year  from 
the  return  of  said  appraisement,  to  purchase  for  cash,  the  land  so  occu- 
pied and  improved  by  him,  not  to  exceed  160  acres  in  each  case,  at  the 
appraised  value  thereof,  under  such  rules  and  regulations  as  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  might  prescribe  ;  that  upon  the  failure  of  any  party 
to  make  payment  within  the  time  specified,  the  right  of  such  settler 
should  cease,  and  it  should  be  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  to  sell  the  land 
for  cash,  either  at  public  sale  or  on  sealed  bids,  to  the  highest  bidder,  at 
not  less  than  the  appraised  value,  nor  less  than  §1.25  per  acre,  after 
due  notice  bv  public  advertisement.    And  all  lands  before  referred  to 
not  so  occupied  and  improved  by  settlers  at  the  date  of  approval  of  the 
act  were  to  be  appraised,  including  all  improvements  thereon  of  every 
character,  and  sold  bv  direction  of  the  Secretary  to  the  highest  bidder, 
for  cash,  after  due  advertisement,  either  at  public  sale  or  on  sealed  bids, 
at  not  less  than  the  appraised  value,  nor  less  than  61.25  per  acre,  in 
quantities  not  exceeding  160  acres.    Under  section  1,  of  the  act  of  June 
23  1871,  the  bona-fide  settlers  above  alluded  to,  were  allowed  to  make 
payment  for  their  lands  at  the  district  office  at  Topeka,  Kans..  under 
rules  and  regulations  to  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  in  three  equal 
annual  installments,  the  first  installment  payable  on  or  before  October 
30,  1871,  and  the  remaining  installments  annually  thereafter,  with  inter- 
est at  the  rate  of  6  per  centum  per  annum  from  the  date  aforesaid.  In 
pursuanr-e  of  the  provisions  of  the  above  acts  proper  instructions  were 
issued  to  the  district  officers  at  Topeka,  and  thirty-six  entries  were 
made  by  settlers  covering  an  area  of  3,698.19  acres.    Nothing  was  done 
with  regard  to  these  lands  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1878. 

Kansas  trust  and  diminished-reserve  lands.— The  annual  report  of  this 
office  for  the  fiscal  vear  ending  June  30,  1876,  contains,  on  pages  20,  21, 
and  22,  a  statement  of  what  had  then  been  done  by  this  office  for  the  sale 
of  these  lands  under  the  act  of  June  23,  1874,  with  a  reference  also  to 
the  subsequent  act  of  July  5,  1876,  on  the  same  subject. 

Under  the  former  act,  twelve  entries  designated  as  entries  on  the 
Kansas  trust  lands,  and  covering  1,207.97  acres,  and  fifteen,  designated 
as  entries  on  the  Kansas  trust  and  climinished  reserve  lands,  and  cover- 
ing 1.118.55  acres,  were  made,  being  a  total  of  twenty-seven  entries  and 
2,356^52  acres. 

In  view  of  the  passage  of  the  act  of  July  5,  1876,  providing  for  an 
mquiry  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  into  the  correctness  of  the 
appraisement  of  these  lands,  and  for  a  reappraisement  thereof  should 
he  find  them  to  have  been  appraised  beyond  their  cash  value  at  the  date 
of  the  act,  most  of  the  parties  who  initiated  entries  under  the  act  of  1871 
have  withheld  payment  of  installments  of  purchase-money  since  falling 
due,  hoping,  it  is  presumed,  that  their  lands  would  be  reappraised  with  the 
rest,  and  that  they  would  be  allowed  the  benefit  of  whatever  reduction 
in  price  might  result  therefrom.  Only  one  entry  of  the  trust  lands  and 
two  of  the  diminished  reserve  lands  have  been  perfected.  This  office  is 
not  advised  as  to  the  result  of  the  mqiriry  provided  for  regarding  the 
appraisement  of  the  lands,  and  no  sales  were  made  dining  the  fiscal 

^Sliaicnee  Absentee  lands.— By  joint  resolution  of  7th  April,  1869,  Con- 
gress made  provision  for  the"  sale  in  tracts  not  exceeding  160  acres  ot 
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what  are  known  as  the  Shawnee  Absentee  lands,  embraced  in  the  reser- 
vation of  200.000  acres,  under  the  treaty  with  the  Shawnees  of  May  10, 
1854,  the  right  of  purchase  being  restricted,  however,  to  parties  who 
were  settlers  thereon  at  the  date  of  the  resolution.  There  are  a  few 
tracts  of  the  said  lands  which  are  still  unsold,  not  having  been  taken 
up  under  the  provision  referred  to.  I  therefore  recommend  that  the 
resolution  mentioned  may  he  so  amended  as  to  allow  the  purchase  of 
these  tracts  by  settlers  without  regard  to  date  of  settlement,  for  a  rea- 
sonable time,  and  with  a  provision  that  any  tracts  thereafter  remaining 
unsold  shall  be  ottered  at  public  sale,  and  if  then  unsold,  be  held  subject 
to  sale  at  ordinary  private  entry.  Xo  sales  of  these  lands  were  made 
during  the  tiscal  year. 

MILITARY  RESERVATIONS. 

I  have  to  report  that  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1878. 
reservations  of  public  lauds  for  military  purposes  were  declared,  reduced, 
or  enlarged,  as  follows,  viz  : 

In  Waskingtm  Territory.— On  the  20th  March,  1878.  the  President's 
order  was  made  approving  the  existing  reservation  of  Fort  Vancouver, 
as  surveyed  by  Lieutenant  Ward  in  1874.  and  confirming  the  past  action 
of  the  War  Department  in  regard  to  it. 

In  Florida. — By  President's  order  of  May  29,  1878.  the  boundaries  of 
Fort  Brooke  reservation,  as  declared  January  22,  1877.  were  slightly 
modified,  and  plats  have  been  prepared  in  this  office  showing  the  pres- 
ent reservation,  which  includes  the  government  buildings,  the  spring  and 
right  of  way  thereto,  and  showing  the  land  formerly  reserved  and  now 
excluded.  As  the  laws  allow  abandoned  military  reservations  in  Florida 
to  be  disposed  of  in  the  same  manner  as  other  public  lands,  steps  have 
been  taken  to  bring  this  land  into  market. 

In  Montana. — By  President's  order  dated  March  11, 1878.  a  reservation 
was  formally  declared  for  Fort  Keogh.  on  the  Yellowstone,  at  the  mouth 
of  Tongue  Eiver. 

In  Xebrasl-a. — By  President's  order  dated  April  19.  1878.  the  reser- 
vation for  Fort  McPherson  was  enlarged  by  adding  to  it  sections  2.  1.  0, 
8.  and  10,  of  tOAvnship  11  north,  range  28  west,  and  sections  20.  22.  2(3. 
28.  30.  32.  and  31,  of  township  12  north,  range  28  west. 

In  Arizona. — By  President's  order  dated  November  27,  1877,  Camp 
Bowie  reservation  was  enlarged  so  as  to  contain  30  square  miles. 

In  Idaho. — By  reouest  of  the  Secretary  of  Y\  ar  dated  October  9,  1877. 
and  of  the  General  of  the  United  States  Army,  a  tract  of  land  bordering 
on  the  northwest  end  of  Ceeur  d'Alene  Lake  was  reserved  until  a  sur- 
vey could  be  made  by  the  War  Department  and  the  President's  order 
obtained  establishing  a  permanent  military  reservation. 

XEEDED  FACILITIES  FOR  E XE VLPLIF I C  A  T I O  X  OF  OFFICIAL  RECORDS. 

The  surveyors  general  of  Louisiana,  California,  and  Oregon  are  by  law 
provided  with  official  seals :  and  copies  of  or  extracts  from  the  plats,  field 
notes,  records,  or  other  i^apers  on  file  in  their  offices,  when  duly  authen- 
ticated by  seal  and  signature,  may  be  used  in  all  cases  where  the  original 
would  be  evidence.    vKev.  Stat.,  sec.  2221.  p.  392.) 

Parties  desirous  of  obtaining  similar  evidence  to  be  found  in  the  offices 
of  other  surveyors  general  are  obliged  to  make  application  therefor  to 
this  office. 

In  order  to  avoid  inconvenience  and  expense  to  which  applicants  are 
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liable  on  account  of  correspondence  with  remote  sections  of  the  country, 
I  would  recommend  the  passage  of  an  act  of  Congress  extending  to  the 
surveyors  general  not  already  provided  for  the  same  facilities  and  au- 
thority relative  to  exemplification  and  authentication  of  documents  be- 
longing to  their  files  now  enjoyed  by  surveyors  general  in  the  above- 
named  districts. 

In  the  foregoing  report  I  have  endeavored  to  present  a  brief  state- 
ment of  the  business  transacted  by  this  office  during  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing with  the  30th  June,  1878,  and  to  exhibit,  at  least  approximately, 
the  character  and  extent  of  the  duties  devolved  upon  it  by  existing 
laws.  It  will  be  seen  therefrom  that  the  work  to  be  performed  is  far 
in  excess  of  the  clerical  force  provided,  and  that  much  of  it  is  of  a  char- 
acter calling  for  more  than  merely  clerical  ability  for  its  proper  perform- 
ance. The  result  is  to  be  seen  in  the  extent  to  which  the  work  of  the 
office  has  fallen  in  arrears.  Thousands  of  letters,  which  should  be  an- 
swered, remain  unattended  to  on  the  files.  Eeturns  of  transactions  in 
the  surveying  and  land  districts,  which  should  be  posted  into  the  books 
provided  for  the  r)urpose,  remain  unposted.  Hundreds  of  contested 
cases,  which  should  be  promptly  examined  and  decided  as  fast  as  they 
arise,  are  untouched.  This  condition  of  things  cannot  be  changed  for 
the  better,  but  on  the  contrary  must  grow  worse  from  day  to  day,  as  long 
as  the  inadequacy  of  the  clerical  force  is  permitted  to  continue.  In  the 
discharge  of  my  duty  in  this  respect,  I  can  but  refer  to  the  representa- 
tions made  in  my  last  annual  report  of  the  need  of  an  increase  of  the 
number  of  clerks,  and  a  reorganization  of  the  office.  It  rests  with  the 
legislative  authority  to  supply  this  need  by  appropriate  legislation. 

Eespectfully  submitted. 

J.  A.  WILLIAMSON, 

Commissioner. 

Hon.  G.  Schtjrz, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
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STTAMP  LAXDS. 

No.  3. — Statement  exhibiting  the  quantity  of  land  selected  for  the  several  States  under  acts  of 
Congress  approved  March  2, 1849,  September  28,  ISoQ  {Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States, 
section  2479),  and  March  12,  1830  {Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States,  section  2490),  up 
to  and  ending  September  30,  1878. 


States. 

H 

£  i> 
~5 

_z 

% 

© 

"S  • 

Z-'J- 

Second  quarter 
Of  1878. 

Third  quarterof 
1878. 

^  — 

Z  s 

© 

ll 

H 

... 

o  es. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Ao  es. 

Acres. 
479,  514.  44 
8,  652.  432.  93 
1,  736, 163.  36 
15,  656,  859.  23 
3,  267,  470.  65 
1.  3-54,  732.  50 
3,  449.  720. 18 
10,  805.  231.  02 
543.  339. 13 
7,  273.  724.  72 
3,  239,  462.  65 

400.  00 

40,  080.  32 

14,  433.  31 

42.  318.  85 
652,  320.  86 

652,  320.  86 

Indiana  

Iowa  

Louisiana  (act  of  1849) 

Louisiana  (act  of  1850) 





10,  454.  22 

91.  732. 17 

2,  686.  68 

172,  456.  34 

Missouri  

4,  911.  69 

4,  911.  69 
20.  00 
33,  670.  24 

3,  070,  645.  29 

4,  705,  643.  97 

54.  458. 14 
43,  687.  46 
4,  200.  669.  58 

Ohio  

20.  00 

Oregon  

32,  978.  62 

691.  62 

Total  

685,  299.  48 

15,  765.  91 

132,  524. 11 

17. 119.  99 

905,  697.  98 

68,  533,  755.  25 

No.  4. — Statement  exhibiting  the  quantity  of  land  approved  to  the  several  States  under  acts  of 
Congress  approved  March  2, 1849,  September  28, 1850  {Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States, 
section  2479).  and  March  12,  1860  {Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States,  section  2490).  up 
to  and  ending  September  30,  1878. 


States. 

h 

o 

1 
m 

-2 

led 

% 

02 

Third  quarterof 
1878.  . 

fee 
Sod 

~  OO 

= 

©  O 

t-  © 

Total  since  date 
of  grant. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 
400.  434.  78 

7.  625.  877.  68 
1,  592.  051.  68 

11,  797.  436.  98 
1.  492.  979.  43 
1,  263.  952.  97 
924,  232.  53 

8.  291,  225.  31 
239,  731.  58 

5,  720.  996.  63 
1,  473. 172.  39 

3.  068.  642.  31 

4,  441,  840.  06 

25.  660.  71 
4.  449.  54 
3, 139,  719.  24 

Arkansas  

40.  00 



40.  00 
42,  318.  85 

California  

400.  00 



40,  080.  32 

14,  433.  31 

Florida  

Illinois  

160.  75 

344.  02 

504.  77 
36.  29 
5. 173.  69 
247.  96 

Indiana  

36.  29 
1,  809.  83 

Iowa  

80.  00 

80.  00 
247.  96 

40.  00 

Louisiana  (act  of  1849) 

Louisiana  (act  of  1850) 

Michigan  

640.  00 

680.  00 
112.  047.  26 

Minnesota  

9,  270. 15 

102,  777. 11 

Missouri  

16,523.14 

25.35 

40.  00 

16,  588.  49 

Ohio  

20.  00 



Total  



26,  714.  04 

1,  097.  33 

144,  743.  55 

14,  493.  31 

177,  637.  31 

51,  502,  403.  82 

PUBLIC  LANDS. 
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No.  ^.-Statement  exhibiting  the  quantity  of  land  patented  to  the  several  States  undei  the  acts 
of  Congress  approved  September  23,  1850  {Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States,  section 
2479),  and  March  12,  1850  (Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States  section  2490),  and  also 
the  quantity  certified  to  the  State  of  Louisiana  under  act  approved  March  Z,  1849. 


States. 

* 

i— i 
t,  o 
o 

First  quarter  of 
1878. 

Second  quarter 
of  1878. 

Third  quarter  of 
1878. 

Tear  ending 
June  30, 1878. 

Total  since  date 
of  grant. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 
2,  595.  48 

Acres. 

Acres. 
2,  595.  48 
54,  000.  37 
9,  349.  04 

Acres. 
395,  315.  09 
7, 121,  953.  48 
1,  413,  233.  71 
10,  735,  403.  21 
*1,  453,  891.  67 
tl,  256,  671.  96 
+1, 173,  955.  74 
8,  291,  225.  31 
217,  274.  84 
§5,  657,  817. 19 

1,  318,  524. 15 

2,  681,  383. 16 
||3,  301,  797.  41 

25,  640.  71 
4,  449.  54 
TT3,  071,  419.  61 

54,  000.  37 
7,  070.  51 

California  

1,  638.  53 

120.  00 
40.  00 
4, 163.  86 

40.  00 
6,  078.  40 
247.  96 

1,  754.  54 

Louisiana  (act  of  1849)  

247.  96 

120.  00 
102, 166.  47 

120.  00 
102, 166.  47 

1,  037.  75 

5,  251.  26 

16,  443. 14 

Total  

113,  500. 12 

77,  761.  98 

4,  350.  02 

1,  037.  75    208,  259. 11 

48, 119,  956.  78 

*  2  309.07  acres  of  this  contained  in  indemnity  patents  under  act  of  March  2,  18oo. 

1 4.880.20  acres  of  this  contained  in  indemnity  patents  under  act  ol  March  lSo.o. 
+  321  468.23  acres  of  this  contained  in  indemnity  patents  under  act  ot  March  i«oo. 
&  18,'903.93  acres  of  this  contained  in  indemnity  patents  under  act  ot  March  i»oo. 
II  37  062.23  acres  of  this  contained  in  indemnity  patents  under  act  ot  March  2,  lboo. 
IT  34' 910.75  acres  of  this  contained  in  indemnity  patents  under  act  ot  March  2,  18oo. 
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No.  6. — Condition  of  bounty-land  business  under  acts  0/1847, 1850,  1852,  and  1855,  showing  tht 
issues  and  locations  with  bounty-land  warrants,  and  the  number  outstanding,  from  the  com- 
mencement of  operations  under  said  acts  to  June  30,  1878. 


Grade  of  warrants. 

Number 
issued. 

Acres 
embraced 
thereby. 

Number 
located. 

Acres 
embraced 
thereby. 

Number 
outstand- 
ing. 

Acres 
embraced 
thereby. 

Act  of  1847,  160  acres  

Act  of  1847,  40  acres  

Total  

Act  of  1850,  160  acres  

Act  of  1850,  80  acres  

Act  of  1850,  40  acres  

Total  

Act  of  1852,  160  acres  

Act  of  1852,  80  acres  

Act  of  1852,  40  acres  

Total  

Act  of  1855,  160  acres  

Act  of  1855,  120  acres  

Act  of  1855,  100  acres  

Act  of  1855,  80  acres  

Act  of  1855,  60  acres  

Act  of  1855,  40  acres  

Total  

SUMMARY. 

Act  of  1847  

Act  of  1850   

Act  of  1852   

Act  of  1855   

Total  

80,  666 
7,  583 

12,  906,  560 
303,  320 

78,  939 
7,  060 

12,  630,  240 
282  400 

1,  727 

523 

276,  320 
20  920 

88,  249 

13,  209,  880 

85,  999 

12,  912,  640 

2,  250 

297,  240 

27,  438 
57,  712 
103,  971 

4,  390,  080 
4,  616,  960 
4, 158,  840 

26,  770 
56, 148 
100,  394 

4,  283,  200 
4,  491,  840 
4,  015,  760 

668 
1,  564 
3,  577 

106,  880 
125, 120 
143,  080 

189, 121 

1,  223 
1,  698 
9,  064 

13, 165,  880 

195,  680 
135,'  840 
362  560 

183,  312 

1, 191 
1,  660 
8,  872 

12,  790,  800 

190  560 
132,'  800 
354,  880 

5,  809 

32 
38 
192 

375,  080 

5  120 
3^  040 
7,  680 

11,  985 

114,  279 
96,  955 
6 

49,  415 
359 
540 

694,  080 

18,  284,  640 
11,  634,  600 
600 

3,  953,  200 
21,  540 
21,  600 
50 

11,  723 

108, 165 
90, 120 

5 

47,  714 

'308 
462 
3 

678,  240 

17.  306,  400 
10,  814,  400 
500 

3,  817, 120 
18,  480 
18,  480 
30 

262 

6, 114 

6,  835 
1 

1,  701 
51 
78 
2 

15,  840 

978,  240 
820,  200 
100 
136,  080 
3,  060 
3, 120 
20 

261,  559 

33,  916,  230 

246,  777 

31,  975,  410          14,  782  i     1,  940,  820 

88,  249 
189, 121 

11,  985 
261,  559 

13,  209,  880 
13, 165,  880 
694,  080 
33,  916,  230 

85,  999 
183,  312 

11,  723 
246,  777 

12,  912,  640 
12,  790,  800 
678,  240 
31,  975,  410 

2,  250 
5,  809 
262 
14,  782 

297,  240 
375,  080 
15,  840 
1,  940,  820 

550,  914 

60,  986,  070 

527,  811 

58,  357,  090 

23, 103 

2,  628,  980 

^  J.  A.  WILLIAMSON,  Commissioner. 

Department  of  the  Interior, 

General  Land  Office,  September  26,  1878. 
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Statement  exhibiting  land  concessions,  <fc. — Continued. 
RECAPITULATION. 


Illinois  

Mississippi 
Alabama  . . . 

Florida  

Louisiana . . 
Arkansas... 
Missouri  . . . 

Iowa  

Michigan  . . 
"Wisconsin. . 
Minnesota. 
Kansas  


States. 


Corporations : 
Pacific  railroads  . . 


Wagon  roads — Wisconsin. 

Michigan  . 
Oregon  


Deduct  for  land  declared  forfeited  by  Congress  . 

Total  


2,  760.  00 


102,  622.  89 
1,  389.  26 


106,  772. 15 
499,  568.  50 


606,  340.  65 


606,  340.  65 


p3  ©  ©  BE 
ft 


2,  595, 
935, 
2,  829, 
1,  760, 

1,  072, 

2,  378, 

1,  828, 

3,  940, 
3,  228, 

2,  778, 
6,  926, 

3,  851, 


053.  00 
158. 11 
545.  86 
468.  39 
405.  49 
890.  63 
005.  02 
270.  75 
987.  09 
385.  37 
740.  45 
536.  28 


34, 125,  446.  44 
9,  017,  981.  07 


43, 143,  427.  51 
302,  930.  36 
221,  013.  35 
744,  712.  93 


44,  412,  084. 15 
667,  741.  76 


43,  744,  342.  39 


Eights  of  way  granted  to  railway  companies  in  certain  States  and  Territories. 


States  and  Territories. 


Iowa  . . 
Florida 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


Florida  and  Alabama. 

Do   

Wisconsin  


Minnesota  and  Dakota 

Dakota  

Do   

Do   

Utah  

Do  

Do   

Do   

Do  

Do   

Colorado   

Do  

Do   

Do  

Do  

Do  

Do.  


6 

Date  of  laws. 

© 
be 

w 

Ph 

June 

4, 1872 

17 

220 

June 

4, 1872 

17 

224 

June 

7, 1872 

17 

280 

Mar. 

3, 1875 

18 

509 

Mar. 

3, 1875 

18 

482 

Mar. 

3, 1875 

18 

482 

8, 1872 

17 

340 

Mar. 

3, 1875 

18 

482 

Mar. 

3, 1875 

18 

482 

Apr. 

2, 1878 

32 

May 

27, 1872 

17 

162 

June 

1,  1872 

17 

202 

Mar. 

3, 1875 

18 

482 

Dec. 

15, 1870 

16 

395 

Mar. 

3, 1875 

18 

482 

Mar. 

3, 1875 

18 

482 

Mar. 

3, 1875 

18 

482 

Mar. 

3, 1875 

18 

482 

Mar. 

3, 1875 

18 

482 

June 

8, 1872 

17 

339 

June  23,  1874 

18 

274 

Mar. 

3, 1875 

18 

482 

Mar. 

3, 1875 

18 

482 

Alar. 

3, 1875 

18 

482 

Mar. 

3, 1875 

18 

482 

Mar. 

3, 1875 

18 

482 

Name  of  company. 


*  Pamphlet 


Davenport  and  Saint  Paul  Railroad. 
Great  Southern  Railway. 
J acksonville  and  Saint  Augustine  Railroad. 
Jacksonville,  Pensacola  and  Florida  Railroad. 
Atlantic,  Gulf  and  Western  India  Transit  Rail- 
road. 

West  Florida  and  Mobile  Railroad. 
Pensacola  and  Louisville  Railroad. 
Black  River  Railroad. 

|  Worthington  and  Sioux  Falls  Railroad. 

Dakota  Southern  Railroad. 
Dakota  Grand  Trunk  Railway. 
Sioux  City  and  Pembina  Railroad. 
Utah  Central  Railroad. 
Wasatch  and  J ordan  Valley  Railroad. 
Utah  Southern  Railroad. 
San  Pete  Valley  Railroad. 
Utah  Western  Railroad. 
Bingham  Canon  and  Camp  Floyd  Railroad. 
Denver  and  Rio  Grande  Railway. 
Arkansas  Valley  Railway. 
Colorado  and  New  Mexico  Railroad. 
Denver  and  Middle  Park  Railway. 
Spanish  Range  Railway. 
Pueblo  and  Arkansas  Valley  Railroad. 
Denver,  South  Park  and  Pacific  Railroad, 
laws. 
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States  and  Territories. 


Colorado  

Do  

Do  

Do  

Do  

Colorado  and  Wyoming 

Wyoming  

*  Do  

Oregon  

Do  


Mar.  3,1875 

Mar.  3,1875 

Mar.  3,1875 

Mar.  3,1875 

Mar.  3, 1875 

Mar.  3,1875 

Mar.  3,1875 

Mar.  3,1875 

Mar.  3,1875 

Mar.  3,1875 

,  i  Apr.  12, 1872 

Oregon  and  Utah  n  Mai,  3j  1873 

Nevada  and  Oregon  |  Feb.  5, 1875 

California  j  June  20, 1874 

Do                                    Mar.  3, 1875 

(  I  Mar.  3,1869 

Washington  J   Mar  3j  1873 

New  Mexico                           June  8, 1872 

Utah,  Idaho,  and  Montana  June  1, 1872 

Do                                     Mar.  3,1873 

Do  ,                      June  20, 1878 


Date  of  laws. 


482 
482 
482 
482 
482 
482 
482 
482 
482 
482 
52 
612 
306 
130 
482 
325 
613 
343 
212 
612 
241 


Name  of  company. 


Pueblo  and  Salt  Lake  Railway. 

Arkansas  Valley  and  New  Mexican  Railway. 

Canon  City  and' San  Juan  Railway. 

Saint  Train  Railroad. 

Upper  Arkansas,  San  Juan  and  Pacific  Railroad, 

Colorado  Central  Railroad. 

Wyoming  Central  Railroad. 

Evanston  and  Montana  Railroad. 

Port  Orford  and  Roseburg  Railroad. 

Blue  Mountain  and  Columbia  River  Railroad. 

|  Portland,  Dalles  and  Salt  Lake  Railroad. 

Oregon  Central  Railway. 

Nevada  County  Narrow-Gauge  Railroad. 

Salmon  Creek  Railroad. 

I  Walla  Walla  and  Columbia  River  Railroad. 

5    Act  amendatory  of  the  original. 

New  Mexico  and  Gulf  Railway. 

Utah,  Idaho  and  Montana  Railroad. 

)  Utah  and  Northern  Railroad,  Utah  and  North- 

5    em  Railway. 


*  Pamphlet  laws. 
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ATTACHMENT  OF  RAILROAD  RIGHTS. 

No.  9. — Table  showing  the  lime  ivhen  the  various  railroad  rights  attach  to  the  lands  granted, 
so  far  as  at  present  determined. 


Names  of  roads. 


Hlinois  Central  

Mobile  and  Ohio  River  

Vicksburg  and  Meridian  

Gulf  and  Ship  Island  

Mobile  and  Ohio  River  

Alabama  and  Florida  

Selma,  Rome  and  Dalton  

Coosa  and  Tennessee  

Coosa  and  Chattanooga  

Mobile  and  Cirard  

Alabama  and  Chattanooga,  for- 
merly the  Northeastern  and 
Southwestern  and  Wills  Valley. 

South  and  North  Alabama,  for- 
merly the  Tennessee  and  Ala- 
bama Central. 


Florida  Railroad 


Florida  and  Alabama  . . 
Pensacola  and  Georgia. 


Florida,  Atlantic  and  Gulf  Central. 

North  Louisiana  and  Texas,  for- 
merly Vicksburg,  Shreveport 
and  Texas. 

New  Orleans,  Opelousas  and  Great 
Western. 

Little  Rock  and  Fort  Smith  


Saint  Louis,  Iron  Mountain  and 
Southern,  formerly  Cairo  and 
Fulton. 

Memphis  and  Little  Rock  


Hannibal  and  Saint  Joseph 


and,  under  the  reviving  act, 
and,  under  the  reviving  act, 


tOctober  9,  1856,  between  New  Orleans  and  Bra- 
shear  City. 
August  13,  1855, 

May  13,  1887. 
January  17,  1855, 
July  28,  I860. 

August  18,  1855.  and,  under  the  reviving  act, 

May  13,  1867. 
March  8,  1853,  in  the  granted,  and  June  16,  1853, 
in  the  indemnity  limits.    (Grant  virtually 
adjusted.) 
1853.    (Grant  fully  adjusted.) 
April  7,  1870. 

March  24,  1857.    (See  Supreme  Court  Reports, 
9  Wallace,  p.  89,  Railroad  Company  vs.  Fre- 
mont County.) 
Survey  in  the  field,  which  was  from  October  21, 

1856,  to  March  2,  1857. 
Survey  in  the  field,  which  was  from  September 

1,  1856,  to  July  12,  1857. 
Survey  in  the  field,  which  was  from  May  30  to 

August  31,  1856. 
Survey  in  the  field,  which  was  from  May  30  to 

August  31,  1856. 
*  August  19,  1864,  from  McGregor  to  section  12, 
township  95  north,  range  35  west. 

From  that  point  to  the  southwest  corner  section 
18,  township  96  north,  range  38  west,  between 
November  30  and  December  5,  1868,  and  from 
that  point  to  a  connection  with  the  Saint  Paul 
and  Sioux  City  Road,  between  June  28  and  30, 
1869,  the  dates  of  survey  in  the  field. 
Survey  in  the  field,  which  was  between  Septem- 
ber 27  and  October  4,  1866. 
August  4,  1858. 
August  3,  1857. 

November  17,  1857,  between  Grand  Rapids  and 

the  Straits  of  Mackinac. 
March  15,  1856,  between  Grand  Rapids  and  Fort 
Wayne,  Indiana. 

*  Time  taken  as  definite  location  from  data  on  file  in  this  office,  subject,  however,  to  correction  upon 
receipt  of  evidence  to  the  contrary. 

t  By  the  act  of  July  14,  1870,  the  lands  granted  west  of  Brashear  City  were  declared  forfeited  to  the 
government,  and  have  since  been  restored  to  homestead  entry,  excepting  those  falling  within  the  limits 
of  the  grant  of  March  3,  1871,  to  the  New  Orleans,  Baton  Rouge  and  Vicksburg  Railroad. 


Pacific  and  Southwestern  Branch 
Saint  Louis  and  Iron  Mountain 

Extension. 
Burlington  and  Missouri  River. . . 


Chicago,  Rock  Island  and  Pacific . 
Cedar  Rapids  and  Missouri  River 

Dubuque  and  Sioux  City  

Iowa  Falls  and  Sioux  City  


Dates. 


September  20,  1850.    (Grant  fully  adjusted.) 
September  20,  1850.    (Grant  fullv  adjusted.) 
August  31,  1850.    (Grant  fully  adjusted.) 
'•^November,  1860. 

September  20,  1850.    (Grant  fully  adjusted.) 

*  August  30,  1856. 

May  20,  1857. 

'•^December  27,  1858. 

*July  3,  1858. 

-May  13,  1858. 

•''October  11,  1858. 


May  22,  1866,  between  Decatur  and  a  junction 
with  the  Alabama  and  Tennessee  Railroad,  in 
township  22  south,  range  2  west,  and  May  30, 
1871,  between  that  point  and  Montgomery. 

*From  survey  in  the  field,  which  was  between 
May  17,  1856,  and  January  10,  1857. 

*From  May  17  to  31,  1856. 

*March  3,  1857,  between  Tallahassee  and  Alliga- 
tor, in  township  13  south,  range  17  east,  and 
from  September  1  to  October  22,  1857,  between 
Tallahassee  and  Pensacola. 

•"■February  17,  1857,  in  the  granted,  and  Septem- 
ber 7,  1857,  in  the  indemnity  limits. 

January  27,  1857. 


Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  Saint 
Paul,  formerly  McGregor  and 
Missouri  River. 


Sioux  City  and  Saint  Paul 


Jackson,  Lansing  and  Saginaw. . . 

Flint  and  Pere  Marquette  

Grand  Rapids  and  Indiana  
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States. 


Names  of  roads. 


Michigan — C  on '  d 


"Wisconsin 


Minnesota 


Bay  de  Noquet  and  Marquette 


Houghton  and  Ontonagon. . 
Chicago  and  Northwestern 
Chicago  and  Northwestern 


"Wisconsin  Central  

Chicago,  Saint  Paul  and  Minne- 
apolis, formerly  the  West  Wis- 
consin. 

Madison  and  Portage  

Wisconsin  Railroad  Farm  Mort- 
gage Company. 

Saint  Croix  and  Lake  Superior 
and  branch  to  Bayfield. 


Saint  Paul  and  Pacific 


Dates. 


Saint  Paul  and  Pacific,  Saint  Vin- 
cent Extension. 
Winona  and  Saint  Peter  


Minnesota  Central. 


Saint  Paul  and  Sioux  City 


Lake  Superior  and  Mississippi. 

Hastings  and  Dakota  

Southern  Minnesota  


Kansas   Missouri,  Kansas  and  Texas 


Leavenworth,  Lawrence  and  Gal- 
veston. 


Saint  Joseph  and  Denver  City 


December  1,  1857.    (See  Secretary's  decision  of 

April  12,  1859,  Lester.) 
June  23,  1859. 

From  Fond  du  Lac  to  the  north  boundary  of  the 
State.  Survev  in  the  field,  which  was  between 
May  1,  1856,  and  October  16,  1857. 

September  7,  1869. 

July  13,  1857,  from  Tomah  to  Lake  Saint  Croix, 
March  23,  1865,  to  additional  grant  under  act 
May  5,  1864. 

June  16,  1857. 

July  13,  1857. 

November  2,  1857,  entire  main  line,  except  be- 
tween Prescott  and  the  south  line  of  township 
34  north,  which  was  from  November  24  to 
December  8,  1857,  survey  in  the  field. 

Branch  line  from  survey  in  the  field,  which  was 
between  May  3  and  June  10,  1858. 

April  22,  1865,  to  additional  grant  under  act  of 
May  5,  1864. 

November  9,  1857,  within  6-mile  limits,  and  Jan- 
uary 16,  1858,  between  6  and  15  mile  limits  of 
the  main  line  and  branch  to  Crow  Wing,  and 
March  3,  1865,  to  additional  grant  under  that 
act. 

From  survey  in  the  field,  which  was  between  May 
18  and  September  21, 1871. 

J uly  17,  1857,  from  Winona  to  the  west  line  of 
township  110,  range  31  west,  in  the  6-mile  lim- 
its, and  March  22, 1858,  between  the  6  and  15 
mile  limits. 

From  that  point  to  the  west  line  of  township 
108,  range  37  west,  survey  in  the  field,  which 
was  in  April,  1864.  (See  Secretary's  decision 
of  August  15, 1874.) 

January  19, 1867,  from  that  point  to  the  Big  Sioux 
River,  in  Dakota  Territory. 

To  original  grant,  from  survey  in  the  field,  which 
was  betw(  en  J une  8  and  July  25, 1857,  and  to 
additional  grant  under  act  of  March  3,  1865, 
date  of  act. 

From  Saint  Paul  to  section  28,  township  106 
north,  range  34  west,  survey  in  the  field,  which 
was  from  June  8  to  October,  1857,  in  the  6-mile 
limits,  and  March  28, 1858,  between  the  6  and 
15  mile  limits. 

From  that  point  to  section  30,  township  104 
north,  range  39  west,  from  October  31  to  No- 
vember 8, 1858,  within  both  6  and  15  mile  limits. 

From  that  point  to  the  southern  boundary  of 
Minnesota,  June  29, 1866. 

To  the  additional  grant  under  the  act  of  May  12, 
1864,  from  date  of  act,  where  the  road  "was 
already  definitely  located. 

September  25, 1866. 

March  7, 1867. 

From  the  Mississippi  River  to  Houston,  survey 
in  the  field,  which  was  from  July  21  to  August 
5, 1857. 

From  Houston  to  section  22,  township  104  north , 

range  8  west,  July  4, 1866. 
From  that  point  to  section  2,  township  103  north  , 

range  18  west,  J anuary  1, 1867. 
From  that  point  to  section  21,  township  104  north, 

range  37  west,  November  29, 1866. 
From  that  point  to  section  4,  township  104  north , 

range  39  west,  October  24, 1866. 
From  that  point  to  the  western  boundary  of  the 

State,  from  survey  in  the  field,  which  was  be- 
tween October  18  and  26, 1870. 
From  Junction  City  to  Humboldt,  December  3, 

1866. 

From  Humboldt  to  southern  boundary  of  State, 

January  7, 1868. 
November  15, 1866,  from  Lawrence  to  the  north 

boundary  of  the  Osage  lands. 
November  26, 1867,  to  the  southern  boundary  of 

Kansas. 
March  21, 1870. 
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States. 


Kansas — Cont'd. 


Names  of  roads. 


Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe. 


Dates. 


From  Atchison  to  Emporia,  survey  in  the  field, 

which  was  from  November  28, 1865,  to  January 

13,  1866.  .  xl 

From  Emporia  to  Wichita,  survey  m  the  field, 

which  was  from  May  18  to  July  13, 1869. 
From  the  sixth  principal  meridian  near  Newton 

to  section  27,  township  23  south,  range  5  west, 

September  23, 1871. 
From  that  point  west  to  section  33,  township  ll 

south,  range  6  west,  October  8,  1870. 
From  that  point  west  to  the  mouth  of  Pawnee 

Creek,  in  township  22  south,  range  16  west, 

survey  in  the  field,  which  was  from  June  21  to 

December  1,  1870. 
From  that  point  to  the  west  line  of  range  27 

west,  March  22,  1872. 
From  that  point  to  the  western  boundary  ol  the 

State,  May  30, 1872, 


CORPORATIONS. 


Union  Pacific. 


Central  Pacific. 


California. 


"Western  Pacific. 


Kansas  Pacific . 


First  one  hundred  miles  west  from  Omaha,  Oc- 
tober 19,  1864. 

Second  one  hundred  miles,  June  20,  1866. 

From  the  200th  to  the  380th  mile  post,  November 
23,  1866.  ,  „ 

From  the  380th  mile  post  to  Brown  s  Summit 
(nearly  to  the  700th  mile  post),  survey  m  the 
field,  which  was  from  April  1  to  November  15, 

1867-  ,  •  ^ 

From  Brown's  Summit  to  Ogden,  survey  m  the 

field,  which  was  from  May  1  to  July  30, 1868. 
Withdrawal  takes  effect  for  the  first  hundred 
miles  of  road  within  15-mile  limits  December 
16,  1863,  the  date  when  the  company  filed  their 
map  of  general  route  in  the  department,  and 
between  the  15  and  20  mile  limits  July  2, 1864, 
date  of  additional  grant.  Withdrawal  takes 
effect  from  the  100th  mile  post  west  from 
Omaha  to  Salt  Lake  City  June  28,  1865,  the 
date  when  the  map  of  general  route  was  filed 
in  the  department.  (See  Secretary's  decision 
of  February  27,  1875.) 


From  Sacramento  east  to  the  south  line  of  town- 
ship 13  north,  range  8  east,  within  ten  miles  of 
the  road,  June  1, 1863,  and  within  twenty  miles 
Julv  2,  1864,  date  of  act. 

*  From  that  point  to  the  east  line  of  township  17 
north,  range  13  east,  September  14,  1866. 

*  From  that  point  to  the  Big  Bend  of  the  Truckee 

Biver,  in  township  20  north,  range  24  east, 

Nevada,  October  25,  1867. 
From  that  point  to  Humboldt  Wells,  December 

18.  1866.  n 
From  that  point  to  Monument  Point  (head  of 

Salt  Lake),  January  16,  1867. 
From  that  point  to  Ogden,  July  18, 1868. 

First  twenty  miles  northward  from  San  Jos6, 

October  3,  1866. 
From  that  point  to  Sacramento,  from  survey  m 

the  field,  which  was  between  January  28  and 

December  15,  1858. 

From  the  boundary  line  between  Missouri  and 
Kansas  to  section  17,  township  11  south,  range 
18  east,  Kansas,  February  13,  1864. 

From  that  point  to  Fort  Biley,  from  survey  in 
the  field,  which  was  bet  ween  February  13, 1864, 
and  February  18,  1865. 

From  Fort  Biley  to  the  405th  mile  post  (Sheri- 
dan, Kansas),  March  3,  1869,  date  of  act. 

From  that  point  to  Denver  City,  from  survey  in 
the  field,  beginning  June  29,  1869,  and  ending 
April  25,  1870,  at  the  635th  mile  post. 


*  Time  taken  as  definite  location  from  data  on  file  in  this  office,  subject,  however,  to  correction  upon 
receipt  of  evidence  to  the  contrary. 
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States. 

Colorado . . . 
Kansas  

Nebraska . . 


Names  of  roads. 


Dates. 


Denver  Pacific  

Central  Branch  Union  Pacific. 

Burlington  and  Missouri  River 
Sioux  City  and  Pacific  

Northern  Pacific  


Atlantic  and  Pacific. 


Texas  Pacific 


New  Orleans,  Baton  Rouge  and 
Yicksburg. 


California 


Oregon  Branch  of  the  Central  Pa- 
cific, foimerly  California  and 
Oregon. 


March  3,  1869,  date  of  act. 

January,  1864,  within  the  10-mile  limits,  and  July 
2,  1864,  date  of  act,  within  the  2(J-mile  limits. ' 

June  15,  1865. 

November  9, 1866,  in  Nebraska,  and  in  Iowa  from 
survey  in  the  field,  which  was  between  Novem- 
ber 20  and  December  7,  1866. 

Prom  a  junction  with  the  Lake  Superior  and 
Mississippi  Road  in  Minnesota  to  the  Red 
River  of  the  North,  November  21,  1871. 

From  the  Red  River  of  the  North  to  the  Mis- 
souri River  in  Dakota  Territory  May  26, 1873. 

From  Kalama,  Washington  Territory,  north  to 
Tenino,  sixty-five  miles,  September  13,  1873. 

From  Tenino  to  Tacoma,  on  Puget  Sound,  May 

14,  1874.  >  & 
According  to  a  decision  of  the  Secretary  of  the 

Interior,  dated  March  22,  1873,  the  first  with- 
drawal of  lands  takes  effect  from  the  acceptance 
of  the  map  of  general  route  by  the  department  , 
from  which  time  settlement  is  excluded  from 
the  granted  sections,  and  the  alternate  reserved 
sections  are  raised  to  $2.50  per  acre. 

The  first  map  of  general  route  through  Minne- 
sota and  a  portion  of  Washington  Territory 
was  accepted  August  13,  1870,  subsequently 
amended  in  parts  both  in  Minnesota  and  Wash- 
ington Territory. 

The  map  of  general  route  through  Dakota,  Mon- 
tana, Idaho,  and  a  portion  of  Washington  Ter- 
ritory was  accepted  February  21, 1872. 

The  map  of  general  route  of  the  branch  line  in 
Washington  Territory  was  accepted  August 

15,  1873.  ° 

From  Springfield,  Mo.,  to  the  western  boundary 
of  the  State,  December  17,  1866. 

From  that  point  to  the  mouth  of  Kingfisher 
Creek,  in  Indian  Territory,  December  2,  1871. 

From  that  point  to  the  eastern  boundary  of  New 
Mexico,  February  7,  1872. 

From  that  point  to 'the  eastern  boundary  of  Cali- 
fornia, March  12,  1872. 

From  San  Francisco  to  San  Miguel,  Cal.,  March 
12,  1872. 

Through  the  county  of  Los  Angeles  and  part  of 
San  Bernardino,  Cal.,  March  12,  1872. 

From  San  Miguel  Mission  to  the  Los  Angeles 
County  line  August  15,  1872. 

From  a  point  in  township  7  north,  range  7  east, 
S.  B.  M.,  San  Bernardino  County,  to  the  Colo- 
rado River,  August  15,  1872. 

Road  not  yet  definitely  located.  Lands  with- 
drawn upon  a  preliminary  line,  withdrawal 
taking  effect  from  date  of  receipt  of  the  order 
at  the  district  land  office,  which  was  as  fol- 
lows :  New  Mexico  Territory,  December  4, 
1871 ;  Arizona  Territory,  December  26,  1871 ; 
California,  October  15,  1871. 

Road  not  yet  definitely  located.  Lands  with- 
drawn upon  a  preliminary  line,  taking  effect 
from  date  of  receipt  of  the  order  at  the  district 
offices,  which  was  as  follows :  Letter  of  Novem- 
ber 29,  1871,  received  at  New  Orleans  Decem- 
ber 11,  1871 ;  letter  of  November  29,  1871,  re- 
ceived at  Natchitoches  December  20,  1871; 
letter  of  March  27,  1873,  received  at  New 
Orleans  April  3,  1873. 

From  Roseville  (on  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad) 
to  Salt  Creek,  in  township  32  north,  of  range  5 
west,  September  13,  1867. 

From  that  point  to  north  line  of  township  46 
north,  of  range  5  west,  August  5,  1871. 
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9— Table  showing  the  time  when  the  various  railroad  rights  attach,  $c—  Continued. 


States. 

Names  of  roads. 

Dates. 

California — Con'd. 
Oregon   

First  withdrawal  became  effective  January  3, 
1867,  date  of  filing  the  map  of  general  route  m 
the  General  Land  Office.  (See  Secretary's  de- 
cision of  April  23,  1875,  in  case  of  Alfred  Queen 
vs.  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  C  ompany . )  With- 
drawal for  branch  line,  under  act  of  March  3, 
1871,  became  effective  April  3,  1871.  Right  of 
road  attaches  from  the  dates  of  filing  the  maps 
of  definite  location  in  the  General  Land  Office. 

From  Portland,  Oreg.,  south  to  township  10 
south,  range  2  west,  October  29,  1869. 

From  that  point  to  the  south  line  of  township 
27  south,  March  26,  1870. 

From  that  point  to  near  the  south  line  of  town- 
ship 30  south,  January  7,  1871. 

May  4,  1870. 
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No.  10.—  List  of  railroad  land  grants  which  have  lapsed  by  reason  of  non 


Kamu  of  railroad. 


States  in  which 
located. 


Gulf  and  Ship  Island  

Coosa  and  Tennessee  

Mohile  and  G-irard  

Coosa  and  Chattanooga  

Pensacola  and  Georgia  

Florida,  Atlantic  and  Gulf  Central 

North  Louisiana  and  Texas,  for- 
merly Vicksburg,  Shreveport 
and  Texas  Railroad. 

New  Orleans,  Baton  Rouge  and 
Vicksburg. 

Saint  Louis  and  Iron  Mountain. . . 

Port  Huron  and  Lake  Michigan, 
formerly  Detroit  and  Milwau- 
kee Railroad. 

Houghton  and  Ontonagon,  for- 
merly Marquette  and  Ontona- 
gon Railroad. 

North  Wisconsin,  formerly  Saint 
Croix  and  Lake  Superior,  and  \ 
branch  to  Bayfield.  ) 

"Wisconsin  Central  

Saint  Vincent  extension  Saint  ? 
Paul  and  Pacific.  3 

Minnesota  Western,  formerly 
Brainerd  branch  Saint  Paul 
and  Pacific  Railroad,  t 

Hastings  and  Dakota  

Southern  Minnesota  

Oregon  Central  


Mississippi 

Alabama. . . 

I. ...do  

---.do   

Florida  .... 
;....do  

Louisiana . . 


...do  .... 

Missouri . 
Michigan 


.do  


Wisconsin  


...do   

Minnesota 


.do  


...do  .. 
...  do  .. 
Oregon 


Grant  by  act — 


Approved — 


Aug.  ]  1, 1856 
June  3, 1856 
June  3, 1856 
June  3, 1856 
Mav  17, 1856 
May  17.1856 
J urie  3, 1856 


Mar.  3,1871 

July  4,1866 
June  3,1856 


June  3, 1856 
Mar.   3, 1865 

June  3,1856 
May  5,1864 

May  5, 1864 
Mar.  3,1857 
Mar.   3, 1865 

July  12, 1862 
Mar.  3,1865 

July  4,1866 
July  4, 1866 
May  4,1870 


Stats. 


1G 


Giant  to— 


579 


20 


State 
...do 
...do 
...do 
...do 
...do 
...do 


Company 

State   

...do  .... 


Miles.  Miles. 


....do   

....do   


...do  

...do   


.do  


.do  

....do   

.do  

. . .  .do  

Company . . . 


6 

j  25 

6 

I  6 

s 

6 

6 

lo 

1  6 

s 

6 

15 

20 

30 

10 

20 

6 

15 

i 

15 

20 

6 

15 

10 

20 

10 

20 

6 

15 

10 

20 

6 

15 

10 

20 

10 

20 

10 

20 

20 

25 

,  ,T       ,      .   '  ,,  , .        *  Number  of  acres  shown  by  examination  of  the  official 

MaPs  showing  the  construction  of  the  road  by  the  Minnesota  Western  Railroad  Company 
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completion  of  roads  within  periods  prescribed  by  acts  making  the  grants. 

"3s 

Extended  by  act 

M 
03 

& 

c  a 
f2 .2 

03 
03 

o 

Stats. 

rfi" 
+=  . 

c 

®  § 

o| 

tigs 

f-cc 

So* 
| 

Approved — 

«  53 

pi  © 

12 

<s  s 
&  £ 

nS 

in 
©1 

If.s 

03 

s  ° 

St 

!«" 

3s 

9 

1 

<s 
c3 

_9 

9  |  g 

"£  03  So 

1P 

u 

o 
l> 

o5 
bD 

Ph 

X 

& 

m 

H 

<? 

Aug.  11,1866 
Juue    3. 1866 
June    3, 1866 
June    3, 1866 
Mar  17,1866 
MaV  17,1866 
June    3, 1866 

Mar.     3, 1876 

July     1, 1871 
June    3, 1866 

June    3, 1866 
June    3, 1871 

Acres. 
*652,  800.  00 
132,  480.  00 

Miles. 
None . . 

Acres. 
None  

Acres. 
None. 

None . . 

ai  ^QA 

67,  /84.  9b 

840,  880.  00 

None . . 

None  

504,  14.J.  8o 



150,  000.  00 

None.. 

None  

Noue. 

1,  568,  729.  87 

None.. 

None  

1,  275,  212.  93 

183, 153.  99 
610,  880.  00 

1,  600,  000.  00 

*100,  000.  00 
*40,  000.  00 

>      552,  515.  00 

None. . 

None  

37,  583.  29 

94 

100,  652.  70 

353,  212.  68 

None.. 

None. 

None. . 

None  

None. 

None . . 

37,  467.  43 

June  18, 1864 
May  20, 1868 

13 
15 

137 

252 

June  3, 1871 
Dec.  31,1872 

20 
. 

76,  800.  00 

Aon  (>Q"  in. 
idi,  ooo.  00 

June    3, 1866 

^May  5,1864 

13 

66 

May   5, 1869 

1,  408,  455.  69 

None.. 

JSone  

CM  O   A  07  Kit 

o4o,  49/.  DO 

May     5, 1869 

May     5, 1869 
Mar.    3, 1867 
Mar.     3, 1873 

Apr.  9,1874 
Mar.  3,1873 
June  22, 1874 

18 
17 
18 

28 
631 
203 

Dec.  31,1876 
Dec.    3, 1873 
Mar.  3,1876 

1,  800,  000.  00 
J  2,000,000.00 

240 
140 

1,  536,  000.  00 
896,  000.  00 

546,  446.  05 
780,  291.  75 

Mar.     3, 1867 
Mar.    3, 1873 

Mar.  3,1873 
June  22, 1874 

17 
18 

631 

203 

Dec.    3, 1873 
Mar.  3,1876 

j  1,475,000.00 

73 

467,  200.  00 

537,  842. 42 

Mar.    7, 1877 
Feb.  25,1877 
May     4, 1876 

*475,  000.  00 

74 

473,  600.  00 

169,  790.  81 

450,  000.  00 
1,  200,  000.  00 

;  20 

128,  000.  00 

285,  403.  74 

|  47^ 

608,  000.  00 

None. 

records  actually  subject  to  the  operation  of  the  grants. 

of  Minnesota  have  been  filed,  but  they  have  not  thus  far  been  accepted  by  the  department. 
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REPORT   OF  THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  INTERIOR. 


[Commissioner's  letter  transmitting  estimates  given  in  the  tables  No.  13  to 

18  inclusive.] 

Department  of  the  Interior, 

General  Land  Office, 
Washington,  J).  0.,  October  21,  1878. 

Sir  :  In  obedience  to  your  verbal  orders  communicated  by  the  chief 
olerk  of  the  department,  I  have  the  honor  herewith  to  transmit  revised 
and  reduced  estimates  for  appropriations  for  the  public  service  under 
the  superintendence  of  this  office  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1880. 

1st.  For  salaries  of  the  employes  of  the  General  Land  Office,  $307,140, 
being  an  excess  over  the  amount  appropriated  last  year  of  $86,780. 

As  explanatory  of  this  estimate,  and  why  it  is  an  increase  over  the 
amount  appropriated  last  year,  I  desire  to  state  that  there  is  not  more 
than  one-half  enough  of  clerical  force,  nor  more  than  one-half  enough 
of  room  for  the  performance  of  the  business  of  this  bureau  in  a  manner 
satisfactory  to  the  country,  yourself,  or  myself.  The  estimate  only  ap- 
proximates the  amount  which  should  be  appropriated  for  the  purpose. 

2d.  For  contingent  expenses,  maps,  printing,  and  binding  for  the  Gen- 
eral Land  Office  ;  for  salaries  of  registers  and  receivers  of  local  or  dis- 
trict land  offices,  depositing  public  moneys,  and  for  the  protection  of 
timber  on  the  public  lands,  aggregating  $828,000. 

I  wish  to  say  generally  of  all  these  items  that  the  amounts  estimated 
for  are  absolutely  necessary  for  the  proper  transaction  of  the  business  of 
the  office. 

Of  the  larger  item  for  salaries  of  registers  and  receivers  I  desire  to 
say  specifically  that  it  is  in  a  great  measure  a  hypothetical  appropria- 
tion, and  when  made  takes  but  a  small  sum  of  money  out  of  the  Treasury. 

There  are  ninety-four  land  offices,  each  having  a  register  and  re- 
ceiver, making  one  hundred  and  eighty-eight  officers,  to  each  of  whom  a 
fixed  salary  of  $500  is  paid  by  law,  making  a  total  of  $94,000,  and  each 
of  these  officers  may  receive  in  addition  to  the  $500  a  further  sum  of 
$2,500,  provided  the  fees  and  commissions  (which  the  officers  earn) 
amount  to  that  sum  at  their  respective  offices.  The  additional  sum  of 
$2,500  that  each  officer  may  receive  upon  the  contingency  above  named 
amounts  to  $470,000.  All  fees  and  commissions  are  by  law  required  to 
be  turned  into  the  Treasury,  and  cannot  be  withdrawn  to  pay  the  offi- 
cers unless  provided  for  by  law.  It  is  possible  for  each  officer  to  be  en- 
titled by  existing  laws  to  receive  the  full  sum  of  $3,000  per  annum,  and 
hence  the  necessity  of  the  appropriation.  If  the  money  is  not  earned 
by  the  officers  and  turned  into  the  Treasury,  it  is  not  drawn  out  by' 
them. 

I  would  speak  specifically  of  one  other  item  named,  viz,  incidental 
expenses  of  the  local  land  offices,  $100,000.  The  reason  for  the  increase 
is  quite  fully  explained  by  the  explanatory  note  following  the  estimate, 
to  the  effect  that  fees  arising  under  sections  2238  and  2239,  heretofore 
withheld  by  registers  and  receivers,  but  under  recent  orders  turned  into 
the  Treasury,  will  offset  this  item  to  a  large  extent.  The  sum  estimated 
for  is  the  very  lowest  that  will  enable  this  office  to  make  allowance  for 
rents  of  offices  and  contingent  expenses  under  the  departmental  ruling 
that  office  rent  should  be  paid,  the  correctness  of  which  decision  is  man- 
ifest. 

In  regard  to  the  item  of  $75,000  to  suppress  and  prevent  depredations 
upon  the  timber  on  the  public  lands,  I  have  only  to  say  that  a  less  sum 
than  that  estimated  for  will  not  meet  the  requirements  of  the  service. 

3d.  For  compensation  of  surveyors  general  and  their  clerks. 
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In  regard  to  this  estimate,  I  have  to  say  that  the  salaries  of  the  sur- 
veyors general  are  fixed  by  law,  and  very  low,  and  the  estimate  is  for 
amount's  so  fixed.  The  estimate  for  clerical  force  is,  in  my  opinion,  ab- 
solutely necessary  to  enable  the  several  surveyors  general  to  bring  up 
the  work  in  their  offices.  Insufficient  appropriation  for  this  purpose  tor 
several  years  past  has  caused  great  arrearages  in  the  work,  and  conse- 
quently great  confusion  in  the  offices. 

4th.  'For  contingent  expenses  of  the  offices  of  surveyors  general. 

In  reference  to  this  estimate,  I  do  not  see  how  it  can  be  reduced.  The 
fact  that  less  has  heretofore  been  appropriated  does  not  prove  anything 
with  reference  to  present  wants. 

5th.  For  surveying  public  lands  and  private  land  claims,  boundary 
lines  between  Territories,  appraisement  and  sale  of  lands  and  buildings 
of  abandoned  military  reservations,  examination  of  public  surveys  m  the 
field,  retracing  and  reproducing  by  photolithography,  or  otherwise,  of 
worn  and  defaced  official  township  plats,  &c. 

Eeferring  to  the  above-enumerated  estimates,  I  wish  to  say  that  there 
is  no  known  method  of  designating  the  exact  sum  that  should  be  appro- 
priated for  public  surveys.  The  machinery  for  conducting  the  public 
surveys  costs  as  much  when  idle  as  when  employed.  The  estimates  for 
the  offices  of  surveyors  general  amount  to  more  than  $200,000,  and  no 
less  sum  than  that  will  suffice  to  keep  these  offices  in  efficient  working- 
order.    Under  these  circumstances  it  would  seem  but  folly  not  to  employ 

them.  m  .  , 

The  survey  of  the  boundary  lines  between  the  Territories  seems  to  be 
necessary,  as  does  also  the  appropriation  for  defraying  the  expenses  of 
selling  abandoned  military  reservations,  and  the  improvements  thereon. 
In  the  case  of  several  reservations,  the  appraisement  and  sale  of  which 
have  been  provided  for  by  law,  all  action  has  been  suspended  for  want  ot 
appropriation  to  defray  the  expenses.  The  sale  of  these  reservations 
would  put  large  sums  of  money  into  the  Treasury  if  consummated. 

Referring  to  the  estimate  for  appropriation  for  survey  of  private  land 
claims,  I  desire  to  state  that  the  neglect  on  the  part  of  the  government 
to  provide  for  the  survey  and  adjudication  of  said  claims  in  the  territory 
acquired  by  the  treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo,  and  the  treaty  commonly 
known  as  the  Gadsden  purchase,  has  cost  the  government  millions  ot 
acres  of  land  and  very  large  sums  of  money,  and  has  been  the  immediate 
cause  of  the  loss  of  many  lives  and  much  lawlessness.  Every  year  s  and 
every  day's  delay  makes  the  settlement  of  these  claims  more  difficult  and 
expensive.  p  x1    TT  .  , 

The  treaties  provided  for  their  settlement,  the  courts  of  the  United 
States  sustain,  and  award  to  the  grantees  of  bona-fide  claims  the  quantity 
granted  according  to  the  laws  of  the  nation  making  the  grant. 

Why  should  not  the  initiative  be  taken  for  settling  those  claims  in 
Arizona,  where  nothing  has  been  done,  and  the  work  which  has  already 
been  commenced  in  other  States  and  Territories  in  regard  to  these  claims 
consummated  at  the  earliest  practicable  day  ?  I  estimated  for  the  ap- 
propriation for  that  purpose  with  that  end  in  view. 

An  appropriation  of  money  to  enable  the  surveyors  general  to  ex- 
amine surveys  in  the  field  is  necessary  beyond  all  doubt  or  cavil,  and 
the  amount  asked  for  is  very  small. 

The  importance  of  reproducing  in  whole  or  in  part  the  mutilated 
records  of  this  office  cannot  be  overestimated.  Age  and  constant  ues 
have  rendered  the  restoration  and  preservation  imperatively  necessary. 

6th.  The  estimate  for  appropriations  to  cover  deficiencies  m  the  years 
from  1868  to  1878  inclusive  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  proper  one  to  be  submitted. 
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In  conclusion  I  would  respectfully  state  that  I  have  carefully  ex- 
amined each  item  asked  for,  and  if  all  cannot  be  appropriated  I  am  un- 
able to  say  with  certainty  where  the  reduction  should  be  made.  I  would, 
however,  express  the  opinion  that  the  appropriations  most  imperatively 
demanded  are  those  that  will  enable  this  office  to  bring  up  the  arrearages 
of  work  now  on  hand,  and  also  enable  the  surveyors  general  to  bring  up 
their  office-work.  Public  surveys  can  be  better  dispensed  with  than  any 
other  branch  of  the  public  land  business. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  A.  WILLIAMSON, 

Commissioner. 

Hon.  G.  Schuez, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


No.  13. — Estimates  of  appropriations  required  for  the  serrice  of  f//"  fiscal  year  endinj  June 
30,  1830,  by  the  General  Land  Office. 


Detailed  objects  of  expenditure,  and  explanations. 


Salaries : 

Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office  (Rev.  Stat.,  p.  75,  sec. 

446),  and  per  act  March  3. 1875  (18  Stat.,  p.  364.  sec.  1)   

Chief  clerk,  per  act  March  3.  1853  (10  Stat.,  p.  211.  sec.  3).  and 

per  act  March  3.  1875  (18  Stat.,  p.  364.  sec,  1)  


$4,  000  00 

*2,  250  00 


$4.  000  00 
2,  000  00 


Xote. — The  chief  clerk  is  required  by  law  to  act  as  Commis- 
sioner in  case  of  vacancy,  or  of  the  absence  or  sickness  of  that 
officer,  and  must  he  fully  competent  to  take  charge  and  control 
of  the  hurean  at  all  times.  He  should  receive  the  usual  salary 
of  a  deputy  hureau  officer.  It  may  he  added  that  the  proper 
duties  of  this  office  are  unusually  intricate,  complex,  and  ardu- 
ous, and  fully  deserve  the  salary  herein  estimated. 

Law  clerk,  per  act  March  3, 1875  (IS  Stat.,  p.  364.  sec.  1)  

Xote. — The  law  clerk  must  he  thoroughly  conversant  with 
land  law  and  practice,  as  well  as  with  the  usages  and  practice 
of  the  department,  and  he  ahle  to  grasp  and  summarize  at  once 
the  various  questions  involved  in  land  contests  and  the  construc- 
tion of  statutes,  and  to  present  the  same  in  proper  form  for  the 
consideration  and  action  of  the  head  of  the  bureau  and  the 
chiefs  of  divisions.  The  compensation  estimated  for  is  very 
moderate,  considering  the  nature  of  the  work  and  the  qualifica- 
tions required.  Few~attomeys  competent  to  perform  the  duties 
could  he  found  willing  to  do  so  for  the  amount  named. 

Recorder  (Rev.  Stat.,  p.  75.  sec.  447),  and  per  act  March  3,  1875 
(18  Stat.,  p.  364,  sec.  1)..:  

Three  principal  clerks,  as  chiefs  of  divisions,  of  puhlic  lauds, 
of  private  land  claims  and  of  surveys,  at  $2,000  each  (Rev. 
Stat.,  p.  75,  sec,  448.  p.  76,  sec.  449),  and  per  act  March  3, 1875 

^  (18  Stat.,  p.  364.  seel)....  

Six  additional  chiefs  of  divisions,  at  $2,000  each,  per  act  March 
3,  1853  (10  Stat.,  p.  211.  sec.  3) ;  per  act  March  3,  1875  (18  Stat,, 
p.  364,  sec.  1) ;  and  per  act  June  19,  1878  (Puhlic,  135)  

Xote.— The  Recorder,  in  addition  to  his  statutory  duties,  with 
the  principal  clerks  and  chiefs  of  divisions  occupy  the  relation 
of  staff  officers  to  the  Commissioner.  Each  has  exclusive  charge 
of  a  particular  class  of  work  and  of  the  clerical  force  employed 
upon  it.  They  must  know  the  rules  of  the  whole  office  and  the 
laws  governing  the  whole  land  system,  the  relations  of  the  class- 
es heing  so  intermixed  as  frequently  to  involve  nearly  the  whole 
of  them  in  the  consideration  of  a  single  case.  Xo  higher  serv- 
ice is  performed  by  the  subordinate  officers  of  any  department, 
not  excepting  the  Treasury,  where  the  salaries  range  from  twen- 
ty-seven hundred  to  thirty-rive  hundred  dollars.  Until  this  aid 
is  given  to  the  hureau  no  Commissioner  can  perform  with  satis- 

*  Increase  suhmitted. 


2, 000  00 


000  00 


%  000  00 


12,  000  00 


2,  000  00 

5,400  00 
9,  000  00 
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Detailed  objects  of  expenditure,  and  explanations. 


Salaries— Continued, 
faction,  or  justice  to  the  people  or  to  Congress,  the  responsible 
labors  of  the  land  service.  The  salaries  submitted  are  far  below 
the  measure  of  desert  required  in  return.  The  number  of  chiefs 
asked  for  corresponds  to  the  necessary  division  of  work  m  the 
office. 

Twentv-two  clerks  of  class  three,  per  act  March  3,  1853  (10  Stat., 
p  211  sec.  3) ;  per  act  March  3,  1855  (10  Stat.,  p.  664,  sec.  1) ; 
per  act  July  20,  1868  (15  Stat,,  p.  100,  sec.  1) ;  per  act  March  3, 
1875  (18  Stat.,  p.  364,  sec.  1) ;  and  per  act  June  19,  1878  (Public, 


135) 


Porty  clerks  of  class  two,  per  act  March  3,  1853  (10  Stat,,  p.  211, 
sec.  3) ;  per  act  March  3,  1855  (10  Stat.,  p.  664,  sec.  1) ;  per  act 
Julv  20,  1868  (15  Stat,,  p.  100,  sec.  1) ;  per  act  March  3,  1875  (18 
Stat.,  p.  364,  sec.  1),  and  June  19,  1878,  (Public,  135)  

Kote.— The  number  of  clerks  of  classes  two  and  three  estimated 
for  is  far  below  the  actual  requirements  of  the  work  of  this  bureau. 
The  duties  devolved  upon  clerks  in  these  grades  cannot  be  per- 
formed by  those  in  the  lower  grades,  and  in  justice  to  the  settlers 
on  the  public  domain  who  have  complied  with  the  requirements 
of  law  in  making  their  claims,  and  are  awaiting  final  adjudication 
by  this  office,  the  number  should  be  increased. 

One  hundred  and  twenty-six  clerks  of  class  one,  per  act  March 
3  1853  (10  Stat.,  p.  211,  sec.  3) ;  per  act  March  3,  1855  (10  Stat.,  p. 
664,  sec.  1);  per  act  Julv  20,  1868(15  Stat.,  p.  100,  sec.  1);  per 
act  March  3,  1875  (18  Stat.,  p.  364,  sec.  1);  and  June  19,  1878 
(Public,  135)  ,  

Draughtsman  at  $2,000,  one  assistant  draughtsman  at  $1,600, 
and  ten  assistant  draughtsmen  at  $1,200  each,  per  act  July  4, 
1836  (5  Stat.,  p.  112,  sec.  10) ;  April  22,  1854  (10  Stat,,  p.  276,  sec. 
1) ;  and  March  3,  1875  (18  Stat.,  p.  364,  sec.  1)  

]STote.— The  estimates  for  draughtsmen  are  based  upon  the  as- 
certained wants  and  needs  of  the  office.  Heretofore  the  work  has 
been  done  by  detailed  clerks,  possessing  some  qualifications  there- 
for, but  not  alwavs  in  the  best  manner,  and  usually  after  great 
and  inconvenient Vlelav.  There  should  be  ample  provision  for  this 
work,  and  it  is  believed  that  the  estimate  made  will  be  within  the 
absolute  requirements  of  the  service. 

Four  messengers  at  $840  each,  and  ten  assistant  messengers  at 
$720  each,  per  act  Julv  4,  1836  (5  Stat.,  p.  112,  sec.  10) ;  per  act 
March  3,  1869  (15  Stat,,  p.  287,  sec.  1) ;  per  act  March  3,  1875  (18 
Stat.,  p.  364.  sec.  1)  ;  and  June  19,  1878  (Public,  135)  

Two  packers  at  $720  each,  per  act  July  4,  1836  (5  Stat,,  p.  112, 
sec.  10)  ;  per  act  March  3,  1869  (15  Stat.,  p.  287,  sec.  1),  and 
March  3,  1875  (18  Stat.,  p.  364,  sec.  1)  

Twelve  laborers  at  $720  each,  per  act  March  3,  1869  (15  Stat.,  p. 
287,  sec.  1) ;  per  act  March  3,  1869  (15  Stat.,  p.  291,  sec.  1)  ;  per 
act  March  3,  1875  (18  Stat.,  p.  364,  sec.  1)  ;  and  June  19,  1878 
(Public,  135)  


Xote.— The  estimates  for  service  in  the  lower  grades,  messen- 
gers and  laborers  included,  are  less  than  the  needs  of  the  office 
require,  but  are  submitted  as  the  very  lowest  possible  to  secure 
proper  efficiency  and  dispatch.  The  lack  of  help  in  these  posi- 
tions has  up  to  this  time  greatly  impaired  the  morale  of  the  bu- 
reau in  compelling  clerks  and  chiefs  of  divisions  to  leave  their 
proper  work  and  occupy  their  time  in  performing  service  really 
pertaining  to  messengers  and  copyists.  It  is  hoped  the  full  num- 
ber herewith  estimated  for  may  be  authorized. 
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56,  000  00 


151,200  00 


*15,  600  00 
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$35.  200  00 


56,  000  00 


84,  000  00 


3,  000  00 


10,  560  00 
1,  440  00 

*8,  640  00 


307, 140  00 


5,  040  00 
1,  440  00 

5,  280  00 


307, 140  00      220,  360  00 


*  Increase  submitted. 

Provided,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  at  his  discretion  shall  be,  and  he  is  hereby,  authorized 
to  use  any  portion  of  the  said  appropriation  for  piece-work  or  by  the  day,  month,  or  year,  at  such  rate 
or  rates  as  he  may  deem  just  and  fair,  not  exceeding  a  salary  of  $1,200.  ,,„^-*r 

J.  A.  WlLLIAMSOrir, 

Department  of  the  Interior,  Commissioner. 
General  Land  Office,  September  26,  1878. 
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Estimates  of  appropriations  required  for  the  service  of  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1880 

%  the  General  Land  Office. 


Detailed  objects  of  expenditure,  and  explanations. 


Contingent  expenses: 
Stationery  diagrams,  par  chment  paper  for  land  patents,  furni- 
ture and  repairs  of  the  same,  miscellaneous  items  for  the 
actual  expenses  of  clerks  detailed  to  investigate  fraudulent 
land  entries,  trespasses  on  the  public  lands',  and  cases  of 
official  misconduct,  and  for  advertising  and  telegraphing  per 
act  May  8,  1872  (17  Stat.,  p.  75.  sec.  1) ;  June  10,  1872  (17  Stat 
p.  364,  sec.  1) ;  and  June  19,  1878  (Public,  sec.  199)  .... 

Map: 

For  connected  and  separate  United  States  and  other  maps  pre- 
pared in  this  office,  per  act  June  23, 1874  (18  Stat.,  p.  213  sec 

1,)  and  March  3,  1875  (18  Stat.,  p.  374,  sec.  1)   

Printing,  binding,  &c. : 
Land  Office  reports,,  circulars,  patents,  tract  books,  indexes 
records,  field  notes,  abstracts,  and  other  miscellaneous  print- 
ing and  binding  required  for  the  use  of  the  office,  per  act  May 
8,  1872  (17  Stat.,  p.  82,  sec.  2);  June  23.  1874  (18  Stat,,  p.  204 

sec.  1) ;  and  March  3,  1875  (18  Stat.,  p.  371,  sec.  1)  [ . 

For  rebinding  tract  books  in  constant  use,  which  have  become 
damaged  by  age  or  by  the  injury  resulting  from  the  late  fire 

and  transcribing  the  same  when  necessary  ' . 

Note.— The  necessity  for  this  appropriation  is  very  urgent  the 
books  being  in  danger  of  complete  destruction,  and  no  ("•nines  of 
them  being  in  existence,  These  tract  books  constitute  the  only 
practicable  and  accessible  record  of  original  entries :  and  not  one 
of  them  could  be  lost  without  a  cost  of  several  hundreds  of  dol- 
lars to  replace  it. 

Collecting  revenue  from  sales  of  public  lands: 
Salaries  and  commissions  of  registers  and  receivers  of  district 
land  offices,  as  provided  by  law,  not  exceeding  $3,000  each  per 
act  June  23,  1874  (18  Stat,,  p.  213,  sec.  1):   March  3,  1875  (18 

Stat.,  p.  384,  sec.  1) ;  and  June  20,  1878  (Public,  sec.  229)  

Incidental  expenses  of  the  several  land  offices,  per  act  June  23 
1874  (18  Stat,,  p.  213,  sec.  1) ;  March  3,  1875  (18  Stat,,  p.  384 

sec.  1) ;  and  June  20,  1878  (Public,  sec.  229)  

Note.— The  amount  asked  for  under  this  head  is  intended  to 
cover  allowances  for  office  rent,  fuel,  clerk  hire,  &c.,  as  well  as 
for  fees  heretofore  retained  by  the  district  officers  collected  under 
sections  2238  and  2239  Revised  Statutes,  and  not  properly  accounted 
lor.  Under  the  corrected  practice  all  such  fees  must  be  covered 
into  the  Treasury,  and  will  stand  as  an  offset  to  this  appropria- 
tion, which  will  be  disbursed  by  proper  account  and  requisition 
according  to  law;  upon  allowances  for  rent,  fuel,  clerk  hire  &c  ' 
under  the  express  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  pre- 
viously obtained.  There  are  nearly  one  hundred  district  offices 
already  established  by  law,  and  others  are  liable  to  be  created 
from  time  to  time.  The  amount  submitted  will  barely  suffice  to 
cover  the  proper  and  necessary  allowances. 
Expense  of  depositing  public  moneys,  per  act  June  23,  1874  (18 
Stat,,  p.  213,  sec,  1) ;  March  3,  1875  (18  Stat,,  p.  384,  sec.  1) ;  and 

June  20,  1878  (Public,  sec.  229)  

For  the  protection  of  timber  on  the  public  lands,  per  act  March 
3,  1873  (17  Stat,,  p.  517,  sec.  1) ;  March  3,  1875  (18  Stat.,  p.  384 
sec.  1) ;  and  June  20,  1878  (Public,  sec,  229)  

Total  


Submitted. 


$564,  000  00 


100,  000  00 


$40,  000  00 


6,  000  00 

20,  000  00 
10,000  00 


$25,  000  00 


17,  509 


13,  000  00 


75,  000  00 


752,  000  00 


828,  000  00 


380,  000  00 
40, 175  00 


10,  000  00 
25,  000  00 


497,  684  68 
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No  14.— Detailed  estimate  of  amount  for  salaries  and  commissions  of  registers  and  receiver 
of  the  several  land  offices  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  lbbU. 


States  and  Territories. 


Missouri. 


Alabama. 


Mississippi 
Louisiana . 


Michigan 


Arkansas 


Land  offices. 


to  a 
to 

«  S 


Boonville  I  *MW> 

Ironton   6,000 

Springfield  I       6' 000 


Mobile  

Huntsville .  - . 
Montgomery . 


6.  000 
6,  000 
6,  000 


Jackson 


6,  000 


New  Orleans 
Natchitoches 
Monroe  


6,  000 
6,  000 
6,  000 


Total. 


Florida  . . . 

Iowa  

Nebraska . 


Colorado . 


Utah  

Wyoming . 

"Wisconsin 


California. 


Nevada  

Washington 


Detroit  

East  Saginaw . 

Reed  City  

Marquette  — 


Dardanelle. . 
Little  Rock 

Camden  

Harrison  


6,  000 
6,  000 
6,  000 
6,  000 


6,  000 
6,  000 
6,  000 
6,  000 


Gainesville  !      6>  000 


Fort  Des  Moines. 


Norfolk  

Beatrice  

Lincoln  

Niobrara  

Grand  Island 
Bloomington . 
North  Platte. 


6,  000 


6,  000 
6,  000 
6,  000 
6,  000 
6,  000 
6,  000 
6,  000 


Pueblo  

Denver  City  . . . 

Fair  Play  

Del  Norte  

Central  City  . . . 
Lake  City  

Salt  Lake  City . 


6,  000 
6,  000 
6,  000 
6,  000 
6,  000 
6,  000 


Cheyenne . 
Evanston  . 


6,  000 


6,  000 
6,000  ! 


Menasha  

Falls  Saint  Croix. 

Wausau  

La  Crosse  

Bayfield  

Eau  Claire  


6,  000 
6,  000 
6,  000 
6,  000 
6,  000 
6,  000 


San  Francisco. 

Marysville  

Humboldt  

Stockton  

Visalia  

Sacramento . . . 

Shasta  

Los  Angeles  . . 

Susan  ville  

Bodie  


Carson  City. 
Eureka  


6,  000 
6,  000 
6,  000 
6,  000 
6,  000 
6,  000 
6,  000 
6,  000 
6,  000 
6,  000 


6,  000 
6,  000 


Olympia  

Vancouver. . . 
Walla  Walla. 
Colfax  


6,  000 
6,  000 
6,  000 
6,  000 


$18, 000 


18,  000 
6,  000 


18,  000 


24,  000 


24,  000 
6,  000 
6,  000 


42, 000 


36,  000 
6,  000 

12,  000 


36,  000 


60,  000 
12,  000 


24,  000 
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No.  14. — Detailed  estimate  of  amount  for  salaries,  fyc. — Continued. 


States  and  Territories. 


Taylor's  Falls. 
Saint  Cloud . . . 

Duluth  

Fergus  Falls . . 
Worthington  . . 

'New  Ulm  

Benson  

Redwood  Falls. 
Crookston  


Oregon  City. 
Roseburg .'. . 
La  Grande . . 
Lake  View. . 
The  Dalles.. 


Topeka  

Salina  

Independence . 

Wichita  

Concordia  

Kirwin  

Lamed  

Hays  City  


Santa  Fe... 
La  Mesilla 


Sioux  Falls 
Springfield. 

Fargo  

Yankton. . . 
Bismarck  .. 
Deadwood  . 


Boise  City 
Lewiston  . 


Helena . . 
Bozeman. 


Prescott . 
Florence . 


Land  offices. 


S  2 


$6,  000 
6,  000 
6,  000 
6,  000 
6,  000 
6,  000 
6,  000 
6,  000 
6,  000 

6,  000 
6,  000 
6,  000 
6,  000 
6,  000 


6,  000 
6,  000 
6,  000 
6,  000 
6,  000 
6,  000 
6,  000 
6,  000 


000 
000 


6,  000 
6,  000 
6,  000 
6,  000 
6,  000 
6,  000 


6,  000 
6,  000 


6,  000 
6,  000 


6,  000 
6,  000 


Total . 


Department  of  the  Interior, 

General  Land  Office,  September  26,  1878. 


J.  A.  WILLIAMSON, 

Commissioner. 
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No.  15.—  Estimates  of  appropriations  required  for  the  service  of  the  fiscal  near  ending  June  30, 
1880,  by  the  General  Land  Office. 


Detailed  objects  of  expenditure,  and  explanations. 


Surveying  the  public  lands. 

At  rates  not  exceeding  $15  per  linear  mile  for  standard  lines.  $12  for 
township,  and  $10  for  section  lines,  except  that  the  Commissioner 
of  the  General  Land  Office  may  allow  for  the  survey  of  standard 
lines  through  lands  heavily  timbered,  mountainous,  and  covered 
with  dense'undergrowth,  a  sum  not  exceeding  $18  per  linear  mile 
for  standard  lines,  $16  for  township,  and  $12  for  section  lines  (R. 
S.,p.441,  sec.  2395;  appropriated,  Stat.  1877-78,  p.  229,  sec.  1).... 

For  survey  of  timbered  lands  exclusively. 

At  rates  not  exceeding  $18  per  linear  mile  for  standard  lines,  $16 
for  township,  and  $12  for  section  lines  (R.  S.,  p.  441,  sec.  2395; 
appropriated,  Stat.  1877-78,  p.  229,  sec,  1)  


5  _-j  £• 


Surveying  private  land  claims  in  California. 

Surveying  confirmed  private  land  claims  in  California,  at  the  rates 
per  mile  prescribed  bvlaw,  and  office  expenses  (R.  S.,  p.  392,  sec. 
2223;  appropriated,  Stat.  1877-78,  p.  229,  sec.  1)  


Surveying  private  land  claims  in  New  Mexico. 

For  the  preliminary  survey  of  unconfirmed  and  survey  of  confirmed 
private  land  claims  in  New  Mexico,  at  a  rate  not  exceeding  $16 
per  linear  mile,  and  office  expenses  (R.  S.,  p.  392,  sec,  2223 ;  appro- 
priated, Stat.  1877-78,  p.  229,  sec.  1)  


Surveying  private  land  claims  in  Arizona. 

For  the  preliminary  survey  of  unconfirmed  and  survey  of  confirmed 
private  land  claims  in  Arizona,  at  a  rate  not  exceeding  $16  per 
linear  mile,  and  office  expenses  (R.  S.,  p.  392,  sec.  2223;  appropri- 
ated. Stat,  1877-78,  p.  229,  sec.  1)  


Survey  of  boundary  between  Territories  of  Arizona  and  Utah. 

For  the  survey  of  the  boundarv  line  between  the  Territories  of 
Arizona  and  Utah,  being  so  much  of  the  37th  parallel  of  north 
latitude  as  is  included  between  the  32d  and  37th  meridians  of  west 
longitude  from  Washington  Observatory,  at  a  rate  not  exceeding 

$75  per  linear  mile,  estimated  distance  277  miles  (submitted)   

NOTE.— The  $20,775  is  submitted  for  the  purpose  of  establish- 
ing the  boundary  in  order  to  define  the  political  jurisdictions  of 
the  Territories  of  Arizona  and  Utah,  so  that  the  respective  in- 
habitants may  know  to  which  particular  Territory  their  rights 
of  citizenship  belong.  The  boundary  is  needed  in  order  that  the 
lines  of  public  surveys  projected  from  different  bases  and  me- 
ridians may  be  closed  thereon,  also  to  enable  settlers  to  apply  to 
the  proper' land  offices  to  secure  their  claims. 

Survey  of  northern  boundary  of  Wyoming  Territory. 

For  the  survey  of  the  northern  boundary  of  Wyoming  Territory, 
being  that  part  of  the  45th  parallel  of  north  latitude  included 
between  the  27th  and  34th  meridians  of  west  longitude  from 
Washington  Observatory,  at  a  rate  not  exceeding  $75  per  linear 

mile,  estimated  distance  334  miles  (submitted)  

Note.— The  $25,050  is  estimated  for  the  establishment  and 
marking  of  the  northern  boundary  of  Wyoming  Territory  in  or- 
der to  segregate  the  River  Crow  Indian  Reservation  in  Montana 
from  the  Territory  of  Wyoming,  the  south  boundary  of  the  res- 
ervation being  coincident  with  the  north  boundary  of  Wyoming 
for  a  distance  of  180  miles.  The  boundary  is  also  required  to  be 
marked  in  the  field  in  order  that  the  lines  of  the  public  surveys 
in  Montana  mav  be  closed  thereon. 


»    S-i    *'  — 


$300,  000 


50,  000 


+=.5*  bo 
2  t3  -g  £  .a 

O  CP  fl'gt- 

M  +a  CP  JO 


$300,  009 


30,  000 


7,  500 


10,  000 


15,  000 


20,  775 


f4,  000 


*8.  000 


*2,  000 


25,  050 


14  I 


Apportioned  by  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
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Detailed  objects  of  expenditure,  and  explanations. 


=  g  It 
B~  .£.© 

>  'TIS 

Iilil 

■St  =  £  X 


1  r-r.  & 


Appraisement  and  sale  of  Fort  Reynolds  m  ilitary  reservation,  in  Col- 
'     "        orado.  and  other  abandoned  military  reservations. 

For  the  appraisement  of  lands  and  the  buildings  erected  by  the 
United  States  and  sale  of  the  same  to  the  highest  bidder,  per 
act  of  June  19,  1874  (18  Stat.,  p.  85).  and  act  of  February  24, 
1871  (16  Stat.,  p.  430)  j  submitted  

[Note. — The  lines  of  public  surveys  have  been  extended  over 
the  reservations,  as  provided  by  law,  but  no  disposal  thereof 
has  as  yet  taken  place  for  want  of  means  necessary  to  cover 
the  expenses  of  the  appraisement,  advertisement,  and  sale. 


Examination  of  public  surveys. 

For  occasional  examinations  of  public  surveys  in  the  several  sur- 
veying districts,  in  order  to  test  the  accuracy  of  the  work  in  the 
field,  inspect  mineral  deposits,  coal  tit-Ids.  timber  districts.  &c., 


(K.  &.,  p. 
sec.  1)  . . . 


392,  sec.  2223 :  appropriated,  Stat,  18"J 


129, 


!Note. — $10,000  is  estimated  to  cover  expenses  of  examiners, 
to  be  designated  by  the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land 
Office  or  surveyors  general,  to  test  the  fidelity  of  the  execution 
of  the  field  work ;  also  to  enable  surveyors  general  to  satisfy 
themselves  of  the  correctness  of  surveys  returned  to  them  for 
their  examination  and  approval,  and  to  secure  thereby  a  faith- 
ful execution  of  the  work  by  deputy  surveyors. 


Retracing  and  reproduction  by  photolithography  of  worn  and 
defaced  official  township  plats. 

To  enable  the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office  to  con- 
tinue to  reproduce  worn  and  defaced  official  plats  of  surveys 
now  on  file  and  constituting  a  part  of  the  records  of  said  office 
(appropriated,  Stat.  1877-'78,  p.  229,  sec.  1)  


JsOTE. — The  sum  of  $15. 000  is  required  to  prevent  a  total  oblit- 
eration of  designations  on  official  towuship  plats,  defaced  and 
mutilated  by  constant  use  during  a  period  of  eighty  years,  thus 
rendering  them  unreliable  in  furnishing  certified  "copies  under 
the  provisions  of  an  act  of  Congress  approved  Julv  2.  1864  (13 
Stat.,  p.  375,  sec.  461). 


Recovery  of  an  iron  monument  from  the  Colorado  River  of  the 
West. 

For  recovering  and  restoring  in  the  proper  place  one  of  the  iron 
monuments  marking  the  boundary  between  the  States  of  Cali- 
fornia and  Xevada ;  submitted . . .  


KOTE.— $205.28  is  submitted  to  pay  W:  H.  Salisbury  for  his  j 
personal  services,  hire  and  board  of  Indians,  and  hire  of  team 
in  removing  from  the  Colorado  River  a  large  iron  monument 
which  by  an  overflow  of  the  river  was  undermined  and  washed  j 
away,  and  replacing  the  same  on  the  proper  boundary  line,  per 
itemized  bill,  supported  by  his  affidavit  and  corroborated  by  j 
statement  of  Capt.  J.  J.  Van  Horn  Eighth  Infantry,  command-  j 
ing  Camp  Mojave,  Arizona  Territory.    The  service  of  Mr.  Sails- 
bury  having  been  recognized  by  this  office  as  of  importance  to 
the  government,  and  there  being  no  funds  applicable  to  pay-  I 
ment  therefor,  this  sum  is  submitted  for  the  purpose. 


S.2  a 


~  ~  -  - 1- 
~  —  -  - x 

<iSherH 


3,  000  00 


io,  ooo  oo  :  -$30,  000:00 


15,  000  00  ,     10,  000  00 


205  28 


Total 


459,  530  28 


Apportioned  by  Secretary  of  Interior. 


Department  of  the  Inteiior. 

General  Land  Office.  Septcmb?r  26.  1(78. 


J".  A.  WILLTAMSOX, 

Commissioner. 
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No.  16. — Estimates  of  appropriations  required  for  the  service  of  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1880,  by  the  General  Land  Office. 


Detailed  objects  of  expenditure,  and  explanations. 


PIS 
Illi  a 


PUBLIC  LANDS. 

Office  of  surveyor  general  of  Louisiana. 

"  Surveyor  general,  per  act  June  19,  1878  (R.  S.,  p.  390,  sec.  2208 ; 

Stat.  1877-78,  p.  201,  sec,  1)  

Clerks  in  his  office  (R.  S.,  p.  393,  sec.  2226;  appropriated,  Stat. 

1877-78,  p.  201,  sec,  1)  

Note.— The  $18,800  is  estimated  for  compensation  of  clerk 
hire,  consisting  of  three  regular  clerks  and  draughtsmen,  call- 
ing for  $4,800,  and  fourteen  $1,000  clerks,  to  bring  up  the  arrears 
in  office  work  of  many  years'  standing,  viz.  to  prepare  duplicate 
patent  plats  of  confirmed  private  land  claims,  of  which  there 
are  about  six  thousand  entitled  to  patents,  and  which  cannot 
be  patented  until  such  plats  are  made  ;  also,  to  transcribe  field 
notes  of  surveys  of  about  seven  hundred  and  eighty  townships, 
for  a  long  while  in  arrears,  and  requiring  one  month  of  time  to 
copy  the  notes  of  six  townships  by  one  clerk.  Very  limited 
appropriations  for  office  work  in  former  years  caused  so  exten- 
sive arrears. 

Office  of  surveyor  general  of  Florida. 

Surveyor  general,  per  act  June  19,  1878  (R  S.,  p.  390,  sec.  2208; 

Stat.  1877-78,  p.  201,  sec.  1)  

Clerks  in  his  office  (R.  S.,  p.  393,  sec.  2226  ;  appropriated,  Stat, 

1877-78,  p.  201.  sec.  1)  

Note.— The  $4, 200  for  clerk  hire  is  submitted,  it  being  actually 
required  to  transact  the  current  work,  and  to  bring  up  the  ar- 
rears in  office  work  retarded  by  former  inadequate  appropria- 
tions for  the  same.  The  arrears  consist  of  163  townships  of  de- 
scriptive notes  of  surveys  for  registers'  offices,  under  diagrams 
to  original  field  notes  and  original  township  plats,  and  the  com- 
pletion of  the  condensed  history  of  the  private  land  claims  of 
volume  4. 

Office  of  surveyor  general  of  Minnesota. 

Salaries : 

Surveyor  general,  per  act  June  19,  1878  (R.  S.,  p.  390,  sec,  2208; 

Stat.  1877-78,  p.  201,  sec,  1)  

Clerks  in  his  office  (R.  S.,  p.  393,  sec.  2226  ;  appropriated.  Stat. 

1877-78,  p.  201,  sec.  1)  

Note.— The  $8,500  is  estimated  for  seven  clerks,  to  enable  the 
surveyor  general  to  employ  them  to  attend  properly  to  current 
office  work,  as  well  as  to  the  bringing  up  of  the  work  remaining 
in  arrears  on  account  of  heretofore  restricted  appropriations  for 
the  purpose. 

Office  of  surveyor  general  of  Dakota.  — 

Salaries: 

Surveyor  general,  per  act  June  19,  1878  (R.  S.,  p.  390,  sec.  2208 ; 

Stat.  1877- 78.  p.  201,  seel)  

Clerks  in  his  office  (R.  S.,  p.  393,  sec.  2226;  appropriated,  Stat, 

1877-78,  p.  201,  sec.  1)   

Note. — The  sum  of  $6,500  is  estimated  for  compensation  of 
five  employes  in  the  surveyor  general's  office,  consisting  of  a 
chief  clerk\  two  draughtsmen,  and  two  transcribing  clerks, 
actually  necessary  to  keep  pace  with  the  field  work  and  avoid 
any  arrears  in  the  office  work. 

Office  of  surveyor  general  of  Colorado. 

Salaries : 

Survevor  general,  per  act  June  19,  1878  (R.  S.,  p.  391,  sec.  2210  ; 

Stat  1877-78.  p.  201,  sec,  1)  

Clerks  in  his  office  (R.  S.,  p.  393,  sec.  2226 ;  appropriated,  Stat. 

1877-78.  p.  201.  sec,  1)  

Note. — The  $7,500  is  estimated  for  the  compensation  of  five 
clerks  and  draughtsmen  in  the  surveyor  general's  office  to  at- 
tend to  the  office  work  consequent  on"  surveys  of  public  lands 
and  mineral  surveys,  which  latter  are  sensibly  increasing  in 
Colorado,  and  involve  considerable  labor  in  the  preparation  of  the 
requisite  office  work.  Arrears  of  four  year  s  are  reported  by  the 
surveyor  general ;  from  the  necessity  of  binding  the  field  notes  of 
surveys,  and  the  fact  that  the  appropriation  for  the  current  year 
has  been  reduced  to  less  than  one-half  the  amount  estimated, 
the  present  estimate  will  be  actually  needed  for  the  service. 


$1,  800 


18,  800  00    $20,  600  00 


1,  800  00 
4,  200  00 


6,  000  00 


3,830  00 


2,  000  00 
8,  500  00  !    10,  500  00 


2, 000  00 
6,  500  00 


2,  500  00 
7,  500  00 


500  00 


7.000  10 


6,  50L  00 
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Pi  BLic  lands — Continued. 

Office  of  surveyor  general  of  New  Mexico. 
Salaries :  1 
Surveyor  general,  per  act  June  19.  1878  (R.  S.,  p.  391,  sec.  2210; 

Stat.  1877-78,  p.  201,  sec.  1)  ■  :    $2,  500  00 

Clerks  in  bis  office  (R.  S.,  p.  393,  sec.  2226 :  appropriated,  Stat, 

1877-78,  p.  201,  sec,  1)  . . .'.  :    12,  000  00  |  $14,  500  00 

Note. — Tbe  $12,000  is  submitted  for  compensation  of  chief 
clerk  and  translator  of  Spanish  language  in  the  adjudication  of 
private  land  claims  in  New  Mexico.  $2,000  per  annum,  two 
draughtsmen  at  $1, 500  each,  and  five  clerks  at  $1,400  each.  Tins 
force  is  deemed  necessary  in  view  of  the  diminished  appropria- 
tion for  the  like  service  of  the  current  fiscal  year,  and  also  of 
the  arrears  existing  in  the  preparation  of  diagrams  of  private 
land  claims  for  the  registers,  showing  the  surveying  limits  of 
the  same. 


2,  500  00 
4.  000  00 


Office  of  surveyor  general  of  California. 

Salaries : 

Surveyor  general,  per  act  June  19,  1878  (E.S.,  p.  391,  sec.  2210; 

Stat!  1877-78,  p.  201,  sec.  1)  

Clerks  in  his  office  (R.  S.,  p.  393,  sec,  2226 ;  appropriated,  Stat. 

1877-78,  p.  201,  sec.  1)  -  ■"•  

Note.— The  $27,000  estimated  for  clerk  hire  in  the  office  of 
surveyor  general  of  California  is  to  enable  him  to  successfully 
cope  with  a  very  diversified  office  work  called  for  by  numerous 
acts  of  Congress.  The  maximum  allowance  by  the  organic  law 
of  $11,000  per  annum,  having  been  found  inadequate  for  several 
years  past,  appropriations  were  made  of  larger  sums  for  the 
service,  but  not  sufficient  for  bringing  up  the  great  arrears  in 
the  preparation  of  descriptive  notes  for  the  local  land  officers, 
as  required  by  law. 

Office  of  surveyor  general  of  Idaho. 

S  alaries : 

Surveyor  general,  per  act  June  19,  1878  (R.  S.,  p.  391.  sec.  2210; 

Stat.  1877-78,  p.  201.  sec,  1)  

Clerks  in  his  office  (R.  S.,  p.  393.  sec,  2226;  appropriated,  Stat. 

1877-78.  p.  201,  sec.  1)  -  

Note. — The  $4,000  estimated  for  the  compensation  of  clerks  in  ; 
the  surveyor  general's  office  covers  scarcely  the  pay  of  three 
clerks  for  tbe  whole  fiscal  year,  the  third  clerk  receiving  $700  ! 
for  a  part  of  the  year. 

Office  of  surveyor  general  of  Nevada. 
Salaries:  J 
Surveyor  general,  per  act  June  19,  1878.  (R.  S..  p.  391,  see.  2210  : 

Stat.  1877-78,  p.  201.  sec.  1)   !     2,  500  00 

Clerks  in  his  office  (R.  S..  p.  393,  sec,  2226:  appropriated,  Stat.  1 

1877-78.  p.  201.  sec,  1)  '     6,  500  00 

Note.— The  $6,500  is  estimated  for  clerk  hire  in  the  office  of  I 
surveyor  general  of  Nevada,  to  cover  the  compensation  of  clerks  j 
and  draughtsman,  to  attend  to  the  service  of  the  pressing  public  1 
concerns  necessitated  by  the  surveys  of  the  agricultural,  mine-  I 
ral,  and  other  surveys ;  the  extended  mineral-land  surveys  de-  1 
manding  considerable  labor  in  order  to  expedite  the  returns  of 
numerous  surveys. 

Office  of  surveyor  general  of  Oregon  . 

Salaries : 

Surveyor  general,  per  act  June  19.  1878  (R.  S.,  p.  390,  sec.  2209; 

Stat.  1877-78,  p.  201,  sec.  1)  

Clerks  in  his  office  (R.  S.,  p.  393,  sec.  2226;  appropriated,  Stat, 

1877-  78,  p.  201,  sec.  1)   

No  i  e. —The  $7,000  is  submitted  for  the  compensation  of  five 
clerks  in  the  surveyor  general's  office,  at  usual  rates  per  annum, 
actually  needed  to  attend  to  the  current  official  business,  and  to 
bring  lip  the  accumulated  arrears  in  office  work  since  1862,  es- 
pecially in  regard  to  the  swamp-land  business,  and  the  tran- 
scription of  donation  claim  field  notes  of  survey,  the  original 
being  in  dilapidated  condition. 


2,  750  00 


27.  000  00      29,  750  00 


2,  500  00 
7,  000  00 


500  00 
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Public  lands — Continued. 
Office  of  surveyor  general  of  Washington- 

Salaries : 

Surveyor  general,  per  act  June  19,  1878  (R  S.,  p.  390,  sec.  2209; 

Stat.,  1877-78,  p.  201,  sec.  1)  

Clerks  in  his  office  (R.  S.,  p.  393,  sec.  2226;  appropriated,  Stat., 

1877-78,  p.  201,  sec.  1)  

Note. — The  $6,500  are  submitted  for  the  compensation  of 
clerks  in  the  office  of  surveyor  general  of  Washington  Territory, 
required  for  the  purpose,  not  only  to  expedite  the  current  office 
work,  but  to  bring  up  considerable  arrears  in  the  transcription 
of  the  field  notes  of  former  surveys  of  the  public  lands  and  do- 
nation claims,  and  recording  the  same  as  required  by  law ;  the 
accumulation  of  this  kind  of  work  having  taken  place  during 
ten  years  in  consequence  of  insufficient  means  provided  for  that 
purpose.  As  the  original  field  notes  are  in  a  very  dilapidated 
condition,  further  delay  in  transcribing  them  in  proper  books 
will  cause  great  loss,  and  embarrass  not  only  the  public  interests 
but  those  of  individual  owners  of  land. 


2208: 


Office  of  surveyor  general  of  Nebraska  and  Iowa. 

Salaries : 

Surveyor  general,  per  act  June  19.  1878  (R.  S..,  p.  390,  s 
Stat*.  1877-'78,  p.  201,  sec.  1)  

Clerks  in  his  office  (R,  S.,  p.  393,  sec.  2226,  appropriated,  Stat., 

1877-'78,p.  201,  sec.  1)  

Note.— The  $6,300  estimated  for  clerk  hire  is  to  cover  the  pay 

of  five  clerks  actually  needed  for  the  transaction  of  the  ordinary 

busines  of  the  office  and  which  amount  is  allowed  by  law. 

Office  of  surveyor  general  of  Montana. 

Salaries: 

Surveyor-general,  per  act  June  19, 1878  (R.  S.,  p.  391,  sec.  2210; 

Stat.,  1877-78,  p.  201,  sec.  1)  

Clerks  in  his  office  (R.  S.,  p.  393,  sec.  2226;  appropriated,  Stat., 

1877-78,  p..  201,  sec,  1)  

Note.— The  $4,800  is  estimated  for  the  pay  of  clerks  in  the 
surveyor  general's  office  to  transact  the  official  business  conse- 
quent on  the  survey  of  agricultural  and  mineral  lands  in  Mon- 
tana; especially  the  latter  surveys,  being  on  an  increase,  will  de- 
mand constant  work  in  the  examination  of  complicated  claims, 
protraction  of  numerous  plats,  recording  the  same,  transcribing 
field  notes  and  other  duties  devolving  on  the  clerks  too.numerous 
to  state. 

Office  of  surveyor  general  of  Utah. 

Salaries : 

Surveyor  general,  per  act  June  19,1878  (R.  S.,  p.  391,  sec.  2210; 

Stat.,  1877-78,  p.  201,  sec,  1)  

Clerks  in  his  office  (R.  S.,  p.  393,  sec.  2226;  appropriated,  Stat., 

1877-78,  p.  201,  sec.  1)  ■ 

Note.— The  $7,000  is  submitted  for  the  compensation  of  clerks 
in  the  office  of  surveyor^general  of  Utah,  indispensably  needed 
to  attend  to  extensive  surveys  of  mineral  claims,  preparation  of 
maps  and  field  notes  of  the  twenty -nine  mining  districts,  and  to 
transact  the  ustial  regular  business  in  the  office  which  will  have 
been  delayed  on  account  of  small  appropriation  made  for  the 
service  during  the  present  fiscal  year. 

Office  of  surveyor  general  of  Wyoming. 

Salaries : 

Surveyor  general,  per  act  June  19,  1878  (R.  S.,  p 

Stat.,  1877-78,  p.  201,  sec.  1)  

Clerks  in  his  office  (R.  S.,  p.  393,  sec.  2226;  appropriated,  Stat, 

1877-78,  p.  201,  sec.  1)  

Note.— The  $7, 500  is  submitted  for  compensation  of  four  clerks 
in  the  office  of  surveyor  general  of  Wyoming  Territory  required 
to  transact  the  official  business  devolving  on  it  and  to  bring  up 
the  arrears  consisting  of  the  preparation  of  descriptive  lists  of 
eorner  boundaries  of  public  lands,  quality  of  soil,  and  timber  of 
118  townships,  236  lists  for  the  local  land  offices  and  for  the  record 
in  the  surveyor  general's  office. 


391,  sec  2210 


13 
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$2,  500  00 
6,  500  00 


$9,  000  00  ;     $6,  500  00 


2,  000  00 
6,  300  00 


2,  750  00 
7,  000  00 


I  300  00 


7 , 550  00 


5,  000  00 


9,  750  00 


2,  750  00 
7,  500  00 


10,  250  00 


5,  750  00 


6,  250  00 
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0$ce  o/  surveyor  general  of  Arizona. 

Salaries  : 

Surveyor-general,  per  act  June  19,  1878  (E.  S.,  p.  391,  sec,  2210; 

Stat.,  1877-78.  p.  201,  sec.  1)  

Clerks  in  his  office,  (E.  S.,  p.  393,  sec.  2226;  appropriated,  Stat,, 

1877-78,  p.  201,  sec.  1)  

NOTE. — The  $5,500  is  estimated  for  clerk  hire  in  the  office  of 
surveyor  general  of  Arizona  Territory.  This  amount  is  actually 
required  to  pay  clerks  in  his  office,  including  one  versed  in  the 
English  and  Spanish  languages,  to  assist  in  the  duties  of  examin- 
ing and  reporting  upon  titles  to  private  land  claims,  the  duty 
devolved  on  the  surveyor  general  by  the  proviso  to  the  appro- 
priation act  of  July  15.'  1870  (16  Stat,,  p.  304).  The  surveyor  gene- 
ral reports  the  cost  of  living  in  Arizona  as  being  25  per  cent, 
higher  than  in  any  other  surveying  district. 


$2,  750  00 


5.  500  00  '    $8,  250  00 


$5,  750  00 


Total  -----    177,950  00 


Department  of  the  Interior, 

General  Land  Office,  September  26,  1878. 


J.  A. 


WILLIAMSON, 

Commissioner. 


Estimates  of  appropriations  required  for  the  service  of  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1380, 

by  the  General  Land  Office. 


Detailed  objects  of  expenditure,  and  explanations. 
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PUBLIC  LANDS. 

Office  of  surveyor  general  of  Louisiana. 

Contingent  expenses : 
Fuel,  books,  stationery,  messenger  hire,  and  other  incidental  ex- 
penses (E.  S.,  p.  393,  sec.  2227;  apppropriated,  Stat.  1877-78, 
p.  228,  sec.  1)  

Office  of  surveyor  general  of  Florida. 

Contingent  expenses: 
Esnt  of  office  of  surveyor  general,  fuel,  books,  stationery,  and 
other  incidental  expenses  (E.  S.,  p.  393,  sec.  2227 ;  appro- 
priated, Stat.  1877-78,  p.  228,  sec.  1)  


Office  of  surveyor  general  of  Minnesota. 

(  »i:tingent  expenses : 

Fuel,  books,  stationery,  pay  of  messenger,  and  other  inciden- 
t  il  expenses  (E.  S.,*p.  393,  sec.  2227;  appropriated,  Stat. 
1377-78,  p.  228,  sec,  1)  


Office  of  surveyor  general  of  Dakota. 

Contingent  expenses : 
Eent  of  office  of  surveyor  general,  fuel,  books,  stationery,  and 
other  incidental  expenses  (E.  S.,  p.  393,  sec.  2227:  appropri- 
ated)   

Note. — The  $2,700  submitted  for  incidental  expenses  of  the 
office  is  reported  by  the  surveyor  general  as  absolutely  needed 
to  maintain  the  office  and  pay  of  messenger.  The  reduced  ap- 
propriation for  the  same  objects  for  the  present  fiscal  year  is  in- 
adequate to  cover  the  necessary  expenses. 


000 


2,  000 


2,  700 


PUBLIC  LANDS. 
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Public  lands — Continued. 

Office  of  surveyor  general  of  Colorado. 

Contingent  expenses : 

Rent  of  office  for  surveyor  general,  fuel,  books,  stationery,  and 
other  incidental  expenses  (R.  S.,  p.  393,  sec.  227 ;  appropri- 
ated, Stat.  1877-78,  p.  228,  sec.  1)  


Office  of  surveyor  general  of  New  Mexico. 

Contingent  expenses : 

Rent  of  office  for  surveyor  general,  fuel,  books,  stationery,  and 
other  incidental  expenses  (R.  S.,  p.  393,  sec.  2227;  appropri- 
ated, Stat.  1877-78,  p.  228,  sec.  1)  

Note. — The  $4,500  estimated  for  incidental  expenses  are  to 

cover  a  fire-proof  safe  and  renewal  of  furniture  dilapidated  by 

wear  and  tear  of  twenty  years  use  thereof,  &c. 

Office  of  surveyor  general  of  California. 

Contingent  expenses :  « 
Fuel,  books,  stationery,  fire-proof  iron  safe,  pay  of  messenger, 
and  other  incidental  expenses  (R.  S.,  p.  393,  sec.  2227 ;  ap- 
propriated. Stat.  1877-78,  p.  228,  sec,  1)  

Note. — The  $4,800  submitted  for  incidental  expenses  of  the 
office  is  necessary  to  meet  the  pay  of  messenger,  $900  per  an- 
num, and  other  expenses,  which  in  consequence  of  the  reduced 
appropriation  for  the  present  fiscal  year  will  demand  entire  sup- 
ply of  stationery,  &c,  for  the  year,  and  to  purchase  a  large  fire- 
proof safe,  furniture,  &c,  to  replace  old  and  worthless  safes  and 
furniture. 

Office  of  surveyor  general  of  Idaho. 

Contingent  expenses : 
Rent  of  office  for  surveyor  general,  fuel,  books,  stationery,  and 
other  incidental  expenses  (R.  S.,  p.  393,  sec.  2227  ;  appro- 
priated, Stat,  1877-78,  p.  228,  sec.  1)  

Note. — The  $2,500  submitted  for  incidental  expenses  of  the 
office,  goes  in  payment  of  a  messenger,  $600  per  annum,  and  rent 
of  the  surveyor  'general's  office,  leaving  the  balance  for  station- 
ery and  other  incidental  expenses. 

Office  of  surveyor  general  of  Nevada. 

Contingent  expenses: 
Rent  of  office  for  surveyor-general,  fuel,  books,  stationery,  and 
other  incidental  expenses  (R.  S.,  p.  393,  sec.  2227;  appropri- 
ated, Stat,  1877-78,  p.  228,  sec.  1)  

Note. — The  $4,500  here  submitted  for  incidental  expenses  of 
the  office  of  surveyor  general  are  called  for  to  meet  the  payment 
of  $1,200  for  the  rent  of  the  office,  compensation  of  messenger, 
$700,  and  sundry  other  expenses  actually  needed  for  the  efficient 
discharge  of  duties  devolved  on  the  surveyor  general  of  Nevada 
and  to  supply  furniture  destroyed  by  fire. 
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Office  of  surveyor  general  of  Oregon. 

Contingent  expenses : 
Fuel,  books,  stationery,  pay  of  messenger,  and  other  incidental 
expenses  (R.  S.,  p.  393,  sec.  2227;  appropriated,  Stat.  1877-78, 
p.  228,  sec,  1)  


Office  of  surveyor  general  of  Washington. 

-Contingent  expenses : 
Rent  of  office  for  surveyor  general,  fuel,  books,  stationery  and 
other  incidental  expenses  (R.  S.,  p.  393,  sec,  2227  ;  appropriated, 
Stat.  1877-78.  p.  228,  sec.  1)  


H 


$3,  000 


4,  500 


2,  500 


3,  000 
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$1,  500 


3,  000 


1,500 


1,  500 


1,  500 


1,500 
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Public  lands — Continued. 

Office  of  surveyor  general  of  Nebraska  and  Iowa. 

Contingent  expenses ; 
Rent  of  office  for  surveyor  general,  fuel,  books,  stationery  and 
other  incidental  expenses  (R.  S.,  p.  393,  sec.  2227;  appropri- 
ated, Stat,  1877-78,  p.  228,  sec,  1)   

Note. — The  $2,500  submitted  for  incidental  expenses  is  to 
cover  binding  of  the  original  field  notes  of  surveys  of  past 
years,  pay  of  messenger,  and  rent  of  the  office,  &c. 

Office  of  surveyor  general  of  Montana. 

Contingent  expenses: 

Rent  of  office,  for  surveyor  general,  fuel,  books,  stationery,  and 
other  incidental  expenses  (R.  S.  p.  393,  sec.  2227 ;  appropri- 
ated, Stat,  1877-78,  p.  228,  sec.  1)   

Note. — The  $3,500  is  submitted  for  binding  the  original  field 

notes  of  surveys,  backing  with  cloth  township  plats,  additional 

furniture,  pay  of  messenger,  and  rent  of  office.    All  these  are 

much  needed  and  will  absorb  the  amount. 


ice  surveyor 


of  Utah. 


Contingent  expenses : 
Rent  of  office  for  surveyor  general,  fuel,  books,  stationery  and 
other  incidental  expenses  (R.  S.  p.  393,  sec.  2227 ;  appropri- 
ated, Stat.  1877-78,  p.  228,  sec.  1)  


Office  of  surveyor  general  of  Wyoming. 

Contingent  expenses: 
Rent  of  office  for  survevor  general,  fuel,  books,  stationery  and 
other  incidental  expenses,  (R.  S.,'  p.  393,  sec.  2227;  appropri- 
ated, Stat.  1877-78,  p.  228,  sec,  1)  


Office  of  surveyor  general  of  Arizona. 

Contingent  expenses : 
Rent  of  office  for  surveyor  general,  fuel,  books,  stationery,  iron 
fire-proof  safe  and  other" incidental  expenses  (R.  S.,  p.  393, 

see.  2227 ;  appropriated,  Stat.  1877-78,  p.  228,  sec.  1)   

Note. — The  $3,500  is  submitted  for  rent,  and  incidental  ex- 
penses of  office  of  surveyor  general  and  for  the  purchase  of  a 
large  iron  fire  proof  safe. 


Total 
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J.  A.  WILLIAMSON,  Commissioner. 


Department  of  the  Interior, 

General  Land  Office,  September  26,  1878. 
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Population  in 
1870. 

560,  247 
439,  706 

90,  923 
364,  399 

42,  491 
122,  993 

39,  864 

9, 118 

91,  874 
86,  786 
23,  955 
14, 181 

9,  658 
14,  999 
20,  595 

(t) 
(t) 

131,  700 

38,  558,  371 

the  30th" June, 
1878. 

54,  645,  238 
14,  287,  425 
39,  847,  498 

60, 198,  710 
8,  699,  993 

44,  697, 101 

54,  544,  071 
69,  096,  760 
'  45,104,255 
30,  974,  615 
75, 137,  068 
67,  624,  503 
48,  394, 151 
81,  472,  813 
369,  529,  600 
17, 150,  250 

1,  090,  461, 171 

Number  of 
acres  surveyed 
up  to  June  30, 
1878. 

46,  347,  402 
39, 172,  415 
21, 127,  862 
51,  776,  240 
11,  538,  890 
39,  936,  807 

22, 182,  899 

8, 101,  049 
8,  471,  880 
8,  960,  385 
13,  821,  545 
21,  459,  412 
5,  281,  737 

10,  543,  827 
27,  003,  990 

724,  311,  477 

Area  of  the  States  and 
Territories. 

i 

100,  992,  640 

53,  459,  840 
60,  975,  360 
51,  770,  240 

71,  737,  600 
48,  636,  800 

62,  645, 120 
77,  568,  640 

54,  064,  640 
44,  796, 160 
96,  596,  480 

72,  906,  240 

55,  228, 160 
92,  016,  640 

369,  529,  600 
44, 154,  240 

38,  400 

2,  291,  355,  048 

In  square 
miles. 

157,  801 

83,  531 
95,  274 
80,  891 

112,  090 

97,  883 
121,  201 

84,  476 
69,  994 

150,  932 

113,  916 
86,  294 

143,  776 
577,  390 
68,  991 

60 

3,580,242  i 

1 

United  States 
Statutes. 

t 

558S8S 

> 

J 

1 

1 

Sept.  9,1850 
Feb.  26,1857 
Feb.  14,1859 
Jan.  29,1861 
Mar.  21, 1864 
Feb.    6, 1867 

United  States 
Statutes. 

I 

'[I 

»°>33333  S^aggg 

i 

I 

rf 

j! 

'.  c 

:\ 

Aug.  14, 1848 
May  30,  1854 
Mar.  2.1861 
May  30,  1854 
Feb.  28,1861 
Mar.  3,1875 

July  25, 1868 
Sept.  9,1850 
Sept.  9, 1850 
Mar.  2,1853 
Mar    2, 1861 
Feb.  24,1863 
Mar.   3, 1863 

May  26, 1864 
July  27, 1868 

July  16, 1790 
Mar.  3,1791 

Civil  divisions. 

Public  land  States  and  Territories — Con. 
States — Continued. 

111 

'i 

Utah   

AVasliington  

Dakota  

Idaho  

Alaska   

District  of  Columbia  5 

I 
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NOTES. 

Boundaries. — Commencing  at  54°  40'  north  latitude,  ascending  Portland  Channel  to  the  mountains, 
11  o  wing  their  summits  to  141°  west  longitude ;  thence  north  on  this  line  to  the  Arctic  Ocean,  forming 
h  e  eastern  boundary.  Starting  from  the  Arctic  Ocean  west,  the  line  descends  Behring  Strait,  between 
h  e  two  islands  of  Krusenstern  and  Rotmanhoff,  to  the  parallel  of  65°  30',  and  proceeds  due  north,  with- 
out limitation,  into  the  same  Arctic  Ocean.  Beginning  again  at  the  same  initial  point,  on  the  parallel  of 
65°  30';  thence  in  a  course  southwest,  through  Behring  Strait,  between  the  island  of  Saint  Lawrence 
and  Cape  Choukotski,  to  172°  west  longitude  ;  and  thence  southwesterly,  through  Behring  Sea,  between 
the  islands  of  Alton  and  Copper,  to  the  meridian  of  193°  west  longitude,  leaving  the  prolonged  group  of 
the  Aleutian  Islands  in  the  possessions  now  transferred  to  the  United  States,  and  making  the  western 
boundary  of  our  country  the  dividing  line  between  Asia  and  America. 

The  land  surface  of  the  United  States,  3,580,242  square  miles,  when  increased  by  the  water  surface 
of  the  great  lakes  and  rivers,  gives  a  total  area  to  the  United  States  of  about  4,000,000  square  miles. 

The  areas  of  the  thirteen  original  States,  and  of  States  admitted  as  well  as  of  States  and  Territories 
over  which  the  public  surveys  have  not  yet  been  completed,  are  taken  from  geographical  authorities. 

The  population  of  the  United  States,  as  shown  by  the  ninth  census,  taken,  in  accordance  with  Con- 
stitutional requirements,  in  1870,  was  38,558,371,  to  which  if  added  the  number  of  "Indians  not  taxed," 
would  give  a  true  population  of  38,925,598. 

Colorado.— Duly  admitted  as  a  State  into  the  Union  by  proclamation  of  the  President  August  1,  1876 
(Statutes  at  Large,  pamphlet  1875-76,  page  7). 

Alaska. — The  act  of  1868  merely  extends  the  laws  of  the  United  States  relating  to  customs,  commerce, 
and  navigation  over  this  Territory  ceded  by  Russia,  giving  to  the  courts  of  California,  Oregon,  and  Wash- 
ington Territory  jurisdiction  of  offenses  under  this  act.  The  public  land  system  has  not  yet  been  ex- 
tended over  the  Territory  of  Alaska. 

Indian  Territory. — This  Territory  is  attached  to  the  western  judicial  district  of  Arkansas.  (See  act  of 
Congress  approved  June  30, 1834.    Statiites  at  Large,  vol.  4,  p.  729.) 

Washington  City,  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  is  the  political  capital  of  the  United  States  ;  is  situated 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Potomac  River  between  two  small  tributaries — the  one  on  the  east  called  the 
Eastern  Branch  and  the  one  on  the  west  called  Rock  Creek,  the  latter  separating  it  from  Georgetown, 
which  is  also  embraced  within  the  limits  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  which  is  under  the  direct  control 
of  Congress.  This  territory,  which  formerly  embraced  the  city  of  Alexandria,  was  ceded  by  the  States 
of  Maryland  and  Virginia  to  the  general  government.  By  act  of  July  9,  1846,  the  cession  of  Virginia 
was  retroceded. 
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UNITED  STATES  LAND  OFFICES. 


ALABAMA. 

Mobile. 
Hunts  ville. 
Montgomery. 

ARKANSAS. 

Little  Rock. 
Camden. 
Harrison. 
Dardanelle. 

ARIZONA  TER. 

Prescott. 
Florence. 

CALIFORNIA. 

San  Francisco. 

Marys  ville. 

Humboldt. 

Stockton. 

Visalia. 

Sacramento. 

Los  Angeles. 

Shasta." 

Susanville. 

Bodie. 

COLORADO. 

Denver  City. 
Fair  Play. 
Central  City. 
Pueblo. 
Del  Norte. 
Lake  City. 

DAKOTA  TER. 

Sioux  Falls. 


Springfield. 

Fargo. 

Yankton. 

Bismarck. 

Deadwood. 

FLORIDA. 

Gainesville. 

IDAHO  TER. 

Boise"  City. 
Lewiston. 

IOWA. 

Fort  Des  Moines. 

KANSAS. 

Topeka. 
Salina. 

Independence. 

Wichita. 

Kirwin. 

Concordia. 

Larned. 

Hays  City. 

LOUISIANA. 

New  Orleans. 

Monroe. 

Natchitoches. 

MICHIGAN. 

Detroit. 
East  Saginaw. 
Reed  City. 
Marquette. 


MINNESOTA. 

Taylor's  Falls. 
Saint  Cloud. 
Duluth. 
Fergus  Falls. 
Worthington. 
New  Ulm. 
Benson. 
Detroit. 
Redwood  Falls. 

MISSISSIPPI. 

Jackson. 

MISSOURI. 

Bo  on  ville. 

Fronton. 

Springfield. 

MONTANA  TER. 

Helena. 
Bozeinan. 

NEBRASKA. 

Norfolk. 

Beatrice. 

Lincoln. 

Niobrara. 

Grand  Island. 

North  Platte. 

Bloomington. 

NEVADA. 

Carson  City. 
Eureka. 


NEW  MEXICO  TER. 

Santa  Fe*. 
La  Mesilla. 

OREGON. 

Oregon  City. 
Roseburg. 
Le  Grand. 
Lakeview. 
The  Dalles. 

UTAH  TER. 

Salt  Lake  City. 

WASHINGTON  TER. 

Olympia. 
Vancouver. 
Walla  Walla. 
Colfax. 

WISCONSIN. 

Menasha. 

Falls  of  Saint  Croix. 

Wausau. 

La  Crosse. 

Bayfield. 

Eau  Claire. 

WYOMING  TER. 

Cheyenne. 
Evanston. 


Note,— By  act  of  July  31,  1876,  the  land  offices  in  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois  were 
abolished;  and  by  act  of  March  3,  1877,  the  vacant  tracts  of  public  land  in  Ohio,  In- 
diana, and  Illinois  are  made  subject  to  entry  and  location  at  the  General  Land  Office, 
Washington,  D.  C. 


REPORTS 

OF  THE 

UNITED  STATES  SURVEYORS  GENERAL 

FOR  THE 

FISCAL  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30,  1878. 
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A. — Report  of  the  surveyor  general  of  Louisiana, 

Office  of  Surveyor  General  of  Louisiana, 

New  Orleans,  August  28,  1878. 
Sir  :  In  compliance  with  instructions,  I  have  the  honor  to  make  the  following  report 
of  surveying  operations  in  this  district  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1878,  together 
with  tabular  statements  of  field  and  office  work,  to  wit : 

A.  — Statement  of  surveying  contracts  on  account  of  appropriation  for  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1875. 

B.  — Statement  of  surveying  contracts  on  account  of  appropriation  tor  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1877. 

C— Statement  Of  surveying  contracts  on  account  of  appropriation  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1878. 

D.— Estimate  of  funds  required  for  surveying  and  salaries  during  the  fiscal  year 
lS79-'80. 


FIELD  WORK. 

Not  much  work  has  been  done  in  the  field  in  this  district  during  the  fiscal  year 
ending  the  30th  June  last.  The  small  apportionment  of  $7,200  made  in  its  favor  for 
that  year,  out  of  the  $300,000  appropriated  by  the  act  of  March  3,  1877,  was  nearly  all 
absorbed  in  two  contracts  for  the  resurvey  of  fourteen  townships  in  what  is  known  as 
the  "  pine-timber  belt"  of  the  southwestern  district,  The  contractors  were  J .  L.  Brad- 
ford, J.  P.  Parsons,  and  John  Kap,  deputies  of  experience  and  much  fitness  in  Louisi- 
ana resurvevs.  All  the  work  returned  by  them  has  been  approved,  the  maps  con- 
structed, and,  with  transcripts  of  the  field  notes,  transmitted  to  the  bureau  and  pay- 
ments made  therefor.    The  three  deputies  named  resurveyed  ten  townships. 

Under  the  apportionment  of  the  $17,500  given  the  district  for  the  current  fiscal  year 
of  the  $300,000  appropriated  by  the  act  of  June  20,  1878,  two  contracts  have  been  let, 
one  to  J.  P.  Parsons  and  one  "to  John  Kap  and  J.  L.  Bradford,  for  the  resurvey  of 
twenty-nine  townships  within  the  pine-timber  belt  of  the  Calcasieu  country.  These 
deputies  have  been  instructed,  agreeably  to  your  instructions  communicated  to  me  by 
letter  of  July  15,  1878,  to  examine  and  report  upon  all  subsisting  homestead  entries 
falling  within  the  limits  of  their  respective  townships.  These  gentlemen  had,  m 
executing  pre  vious  contracts  within  the  timber  belt,  observed  and  communicated  to  me 
the  general  facts  of  abandonment  or  other  non-compliance  with  the  law  by  homestead- 
ers in  that  region,  and  they  agreed,  in  future  contracts,  if  lists  of  such  entries  should 
be  furnished  them,  to  make  personal  examinations  of  the  tracts  affected  by  such 
entries,  and  to  report  the  same  upon  the  completion  of  their  work.  This  they  will  do 
Avithout  compensation,  and  for  it  they  will  be  entitled  to  the  thanks  of  the  bureau.  I 
think  their  reports  will  show  that  about  80  per  centum  of  all  homestead  entries  of 
pine  lands  should  be  canceled  and  the  lands  put  upon  the  market.  The  contracts  let 
under  the  allotment  for  the  current  year  create  a  liability  against  the  government  of 
$16,000,  leaving  $1,500  to  cover  deficiencies,  in  obedience  to  your  general  instructions 
of  July  15,  1878.  Should  no  deficiencies  arise,  this  contingent  will  be  employed  in  any 
special  surveys  which  may  or  have  become  necessary,  and  if  they  do  not  absorb  it,  the 
remainder  will  also  be  employed  in  the  resurvevs  of  the  timber  lands  of  the  Calca- 
sieu region.  I  desired  to  employ  of  the  apportionment  for  this  year  enough  to  extend 
the  township  lines  across  the  large  unsurveyed  strip  bordering  on  the  Gulf  and  lying 
between  the  Vermillion  Bay  and  the  Sabine,  and  which  has  been  the  subject  of  pre- 
vious reports  and  communications  from  this  office.  But  after  the  apportionment  was 
communicated  to  me  by  your  letter  of  July  15,  1878,  I  saw  that  it  was  not  sufficient  to 
enable  me  to  enter  upon  this  work  and  to  devote  a  proper  share  to  the  more  important 
wants  of  the  Calcasieu  region,  where  at  last  the  government  had  succeeded  in  check- 
ing the  principal  depredations  upon  the  pine  timber  which,  in  my  opinion,  owed 
their  origin  in  a  large  measure  to  the  want  of  visible  and  durable  surveys  by  which 
lauds  might  be  identified  and  titles  safely  acquired. 

Under  your  instructions  of  June  13,  1877,  to  appoint  a  competent  deputy  for  service 
under  M.  A.  Carter,  special  agent  of  the  Interior  Department,  I  appointed  and  com- 
missioned George  K.  Bradford,  of  New  Orleans,  who,  in  June,  of  1877,  reported  to  Mr. 
Carter,  and  was  at  once  assigned  to  the  duty  of  making  special  surveys  and  field  ex- 
aminations in  Calcasieu  Parish  of  the  public  lands  from  which  the  pine  timber  had 
been  cut  and  removed,  and  which  timber  was  the  subject  of  certain  suits  then  pend- 
ing in  the  United  States  circuit  court  in  this  city.  Mr.  Bradford  prosecuted  his  duties 
Tinder  circumstances  of  embarrassment  and  trial,  and  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  Mr. 
Carter  and  of  this  office,  completing  his  work  in  June  last,  and  so  reporting  to  me. 
The  success  attending  the  proceedings  of  Mr.  Carter  in  this  State  in  the  suppression  of 
depredations  on  the  pine-timber  lands,  and  notably  in  the  Calcasieu  region,  has  been 
conspicuous.    No  one  can  form  a  fair  estimate  of  his  services  who  is  unacquainted 
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with,  the  country  he  had  to  operate  in  and  the  people  among  whom  he  carried  on  his 
measures.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  for  the  first  time  has  the  government  ever  impressed 
upon  the  timber  depredators  of  this  State  the  slightest  respect  for  its  rights  or  induced 
the  spoiler  to  stay  his  hand.  It  seems  to  he  conceded  that  the  wholesale  depredation 
upon  the  public  timber  in  Louisiana  has  ceased  for  the  present,  and  if  it  still  goes  on 
at  all,  as  I  am  inclined  to  think  it  does,  it  is  carried  on  by  settlers  and  homesteaders  on 
a  small  scale,  and  for  individual  or  local  uses.  Whether  such  small  and  exceptional 
depredations  can  ever  be  suppressed  by  any  means  at  all  commensurate  with  the  small 
value  of  the  timber  thus  taken  is  exceedingly  doubtful. 

OFFICE  WORK. 

But  little  has  been  done  for  the  last  fiscal  year  in  issuing  certificates  of  location 
under  the  third  section  of  the  act  of  June  2,  1858.  I  have  issued  on  only  fifty-six 
claims,  leaving  applications  on  file  for  certificates  in  several  hundred  more,  in  which 
the  claimants  for  relief  fail  to  bring  themselves  within  the  requirements  of  the  rules 
of  26th  August,  1872,  prescribed  by  the  bureau  to  my  predecessor. 

I  again  deem  it  my  duty  to  call  your  attention  to  the  very  large  amount  of  office 
work  in  arrears  in  this  district,  and  to  the  great  necessity  of  adequate  appropriations 
to  enable  me  to  bring  it  up.  For  particulars  I  beg  leave  to  refer  you  to  my  other 
annual  reports,  only  recapitulating  here  their  general  statements.  There  remain  the 
field  notes  of  784  townships  which,  under  the  law  and  usage,  should  be  copied  and 
sent  to  the  seat  of  government  for  safe-keeinng.  There  are  something  over  6, 000  private 
land  claims  unpatented,  and  which  must  remain  so  until  this  office  can  prepare  and 
transmit  to  the  bureau  and  the  proper  local  land  offices  the  duplicate  patent  plats 
required  by  law.  There  are  other  heads  of  work  in  arrear,  of  less  importance,  hereto- 
fore laid  before  you  and  not  necessary  to  be  repeated  here.  Some  of  this  work  can 
and  will  be  brought  up  under  the  increased  allowance  of  $4,000  for  clerk  hire  for  the 
current  fiscal  year  under  the  act  of  June  20,  1878. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

O.  H.  BREWSTER, 

Surveyor  General  Louisiana. 

Hon.  J.  A.  Williamson, 

Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office. 
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232  REPORT  OF  THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  INTERIOR. 


D. — Estimate  of  funds  to  be  appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1880,  for  sur 
veying  in  Louisiana,  for  compensation  of  surveyor  general  and  his  clerics,  and  for  con 
tingent  expenses  in  his  office. 

Proposed  surveys  and  resurveys : 

$34,800  is  estimated  for  completing  the  resurveys  of  the  public 

lands  in  the  southwestern  district,  where,  on  account  of  the  „ 
great  lapse  of  time  since  the  original  surveys  were  made,  or  are 
supposed  to  have  been  made,  viz,  1807,  the  old  lines  and  corners 
are  generally  totally  obliterated  in  the  field  and  the  disposition 
of  land  prevented  by  the  inability  of  settlers  and  others  to  de- 
scribe the  land  desired  to  be  entered.  The  number  of  townships 
falling  under  this  head  in  that  district  is  44,  and  their  resurvey  is 
believed  to  be  necessary  to  enable  the  officers  of  the  government 
to  check  the  destruction  of  timber,  now  going  on  so  extensively, 
by  enabling  them  to  identify  the  lands  despoiled,  and  thus  pave 
the  way  to  the  punishment  of  the  offenders.  This  estimate  is 
based  on  the  rate  of  $12  per  mile  for  township  lines  and  $10  for 
section  lines,  for  less  than  which  sums  able  and  faithful  surveyors 
cannot  be  obtained  for  Louisiana  surveying   $34,  800 

$7,850  is  estimated  for  the  much-needed  resurvey  of  a  few  townships 
in  the  southeastern  district  on  the  Mississippi  River  above  New 
Orleans,  and  as  far  up  as  Donaldsonville,  and  for  the  location  of 
private  land  claims  on  the  same  and  on  the  Bayou  Lafourche   7,  850 

$14,000  is  estimated  at  rates  as  above  stated  for  the  original  town- 
ships and  sectional  surveys  in  the  southwestern  district  of  the 
strip  of  country  situated  on  the  Gulf  coast  and  south  of  the  Mmit 
of  the  old  surveys  of  1807  and  1830.  The  township  lines  should 
be  extended  across  this  region  to  the  Gulf,  and  the  lands  found 
valuable  on  the  ridges,  bayous,  and  lakes  within  it  should  be  sur- 
veyed under  the  radiating  lot  system.  These  surveys  are  de- 
manded by  the  wants  of  large  numbers  of  settlers  cultivating 
much  of  this  land,  and  by  the  general  interest  of  the  government 
and  the  State  of  Louisiana   14,  000 

$1,800  is  estimated  to  finish  the  original  survey  of  the  public  lands 
on  the  Southeast  Pass  of  the  Mississippi  and  on  the  Bayou  Balize, 
contracted  for  by  Deputy  J.  L.  Bradford  in  his  contract  No.  7,  of 
April  8,  1875,  but  work  not  executed  then  for  lack  of  funds   1,  800 

$6,000  is  estimated  as  necessary  to  survey  originally  islands  in  the 
several  districts,  to  traverse  a  part  of  the  Sabine  River,  and  con- 
nect the  township  and  section  lines  thereon ;  to  locate  private 
claims  in  the  several  districts,  and  to  finish  the  survey  of  the  rich 
and  heavily-settled  townships  4  south,  ranges  1  and  2  east,  south- 
western district,  contracted  to  be  surveyed  by  Deputy  J.  L. 
Bradford,  in  his  contract  No.  3,  of  July  26,  1875,  but  left  unfin- 
ished by  reason  of  insufficiency  of  existing  appropriation   6,000 

  $64,  450 

Salaries. 

Survevor  general   $2,  000 

  2, 000 

One  chief  clerk   1,  800 

One  clerk  and  draughtsman   1,  800 

One  assistant  draughtsman  „    1,  200 

  4, 800 

Fourteen  clerks  for  office  work  in  arrear,  to  prepare  plats  and  field 

notes,  at  $1,000  each   14,  000 

  14, 000 

Contingent  expenses. 

Stationery,  binding,  messenger  hire,  and  all  other  incidental  ex- 
penses  2, 000 

  2,  090 

Total  estimate  of  appropriation  required   87,  250 

O.  H.  BREWSTER, 
Surveyor  General  Louisiana. 

Office  of  Surveyor  General, 

District  of  Louisiana, 

New  Orleans,  August  28,  1878. 
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B. — Report  of  the  surveyor  general  of  Florida. 

United  States  Surveyor  General's  Office, 

District  of  Florida, 
Tallahassee,  Fla.,  September  14,  1878. 
Sir  :  In  obedience  to  instructions,  I  have  the  honor  to  make  the  following  report  of 
surveying  operations  in  this  district  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1878,  together  with 
tabular  statements  of  the  field  and  office  work  as  follows: 

A.  — Showing  condition  of  contracts  entered  into  since  the  last  annual  report. 

B.  — Showing  present  condition  of  contracts  not  closed  at  date  of  last  annual  report. 

C.  — Statement  of  township  plats  furnished  the  local  land  office. 

D.  — Estimate  of  appropriation  required  for  the  next  fiscal  year. 

In  addition  to  the  work  shown  by  the  foregoing  statements  there  have  been  com- 
pleted for  the  local  land  office  sixty-two  descriptive  corners  and  several  indexes  needed 
to  complete  the  records  of  the  office.  Much  other  work  is  still  in  arrears.  The  con- 
tract entered  into  with  Deputy  J.  A.  Henderson,  on  the  boundary  line,  has  been  nearly 
filled,  and  the  work  will  be  forwarded  in  a  few  days.  The  survey  of  Deputy  Smith  is 
now  in  the  office  and  will  be  forwarded  as  soon  as  the  limited  clerical  force  will  admit. 
The  allotment  of  $6,000  for  surveys  in  this  district  for  the  present  year  will  be  expended 
in  the  survey  of  lands  along  the  boundary  line  and  the  islands  and  fractional  town- 
ships along  the  Gulf  coast,  as  directed  in  yours  of  J uly  15. 
Very  respectfully,  vour  obedient  servant, 

LE  ROY  D.  BALL, 

Surveyor  General  District  of  Florida. 

Hon.  J.  A.  Williamson, 

Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office. 
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B.— Statement  showing  present  condition  of  contracts  not  closed  at  date  of  last  annual  report. 


Name  of  deputy. 

No.  of  con- 
tract. 

Date. 

John  P.  Apthorp  . 

20 

May  20, 1875 

Walter  Gwynn  . . 

22 

June  31, 1876 

Edw.  E.  Ropes... 

24 

Dec.  11,1876 

W.  J.  McEddy.... 

23 

July  8,1876 

Charles  F.  Smith 

25 

Feb.  10,1877 

D.  D.  Eogers  

26 

May    8, 1877 

Charles  E.  Smith 

27 

June  22, 1877 

A.  C.  Hughey 

Jan.—  1877 

Remarks. 


Islands  in  G-ulf  coast,  from 
township  26  south  to  Casey's 
Key. 

Islands  in  Lake  Jessup,  town- 
ship 20  south,  range  31  east. 

Islands  in  Denier  Lake,  town- 
ship 16  south,  range  29  east. 


Islands  in  Lake  Harris,  town- 
ship 20  south,  range  25  east, 

Resurvey  of  townships  42,  43, 
and  44  south,  range  43  east. 

Islands  in  Halifax  River, 
township  15  south,  range  33 
east. 

Unsurveyed  lands  and  islands 

on  the  G-ulf  coast. 
Resurvey  of  Dewees  grant. 


Balance  of  work  forwarded 
October  6,  1877. 

On  account  of  special  deposit. 
Work  not  yet  forwarded.  _ 

On  account  of  special  deposit. 
Not  ret  urned,  the  deputy  be- 
ing unable  to  complete  the 
survey  on  account  of  high 
water  in  the  lake. 

On  account  of  special  deposit. 
Work  forwarded  July  2, 1877. 

Contract  canceled. 

On  account  of  special  deposit. 
Work  forwarded  November 
6, 1877. 

Contract  returned. 

Contract  canceled. 


LeROY  d.  ball, 
Surveyor  General  Florida. 


Surveyor  General's  Office, 

Tallahassee,  Fla,,  September  14,  1878. 


C. — List  of  township  plats  furnished  the  local  land  office, 


Township  south. 


33  

36  and  37 

37  

15  

27  

15 
28 
29 
9 


and  29. 
and  40. 


Range  east, 


.15 

.17  I 

.18  I 

.33 

.37 

.28 

.18 

.19 

.23 

.24 

.27 

.27 

.27 


When  fur- 
nished. 


Remarks. 


4    Sept,  28, 1877  I  Surveyed  by  John  P.  Apthorp. 


Oct. 
Dec. 
Jan. 


6    Feb.    8, 1878 


Mar. 
Mar. 
Apr. 


24, 1877  [  Surveyed  by  D.  D.  Rogers. 
1, 1877    Surveyed  by  R,  C.  May. 
3, 1877    Surveyed  by  C.  F.  Hopkins. 

Application  of  register. 

Do. 

Survey  of  James  Green. 
Application  of  register. 


5, 1878 
12, 1878 
30, 1878 


Total  number  of  plats   16 


Surveyor  General's  Office, 

Tallahassee,  Fla.,  September  14, 1878. 


LeROY  D.  BALL, 
Surveyor  General  Florida. 


D._ Estimate  of  appropriations  required  for  the  surveying  service  in  the  district  of  Florida  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1878. 

Salary  of  surveyor  general  -  -  -  -  222 

Salary  of  chief  clerk   ],™0 

Salary  of  draughtsman    i '  onn 

Salary  of  transcribing  clerk   J»gJJ 

Rent  and  contingent  expenses  -   -,  n  noo 

Surveying  the  ymblic  lands   1U>  uou 

17, 200 

LeROY  D.  BALL, 

Surveyor  General. 

Surveyor  General's  Office, 

Tallahassee,  Fla,,  September  14,  1878. 
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Q.— Report  of  the  surveyor  general  of  Minnesota. 

United  States  Surveyor  General's  Office, 

Saint  Paul,  Minn.,  August  31,  1878. 
Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith,  in  duplicate,  mv  annual  report  of  the 
surveying  operations  in  this  district  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1878. 

All  the  surveys  under  contract  at  the  date  of  last  animal  report,  and  all  surveys 
chargeable  to  the  appropriation  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1878,  have  been 
completed,  examined,  and  approved,  the  plats  and  transcripts  of  field  notes  trans- 
mitted to  the  General  Land  Office,  and  plats  and  descriptive  sheets  furnished  the  local 
land  offices. 

The  several  statements  and  estimates  accompanying  this  report  will  exhibit  the 
progress  and  present  condition  of  the  field  and  office  work  to  this  date,  and  are  as 
follows : 

A.  Statement  showing  the  completion  of  contracts  entered  into  on  account  of  the 
$13,500  assigned  to  Minnesota  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1877,  from  the  annro- 
priation  of  $300,000,  ac  t  of  July  31,  1876. 

B.  Statement  showing  the  completion  of  contracts  entered  into  on  account  of  the 
f 12,400  assigned  to  Minnesota  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1878,  from  the  ap- 
propriation of  $300,000,  act  of  March  3,  1877.  1 

C.  Statement  of  contracts  entered  into  on  account  of  the  $15,000  assigned  to  Min- 
nesota for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1879,  from  the  appropriation  of  $300,000,  act 
of  June  20,  1878. 

D.  Statement  of  original,  Commissioner's,  and  register's  plats  made  and  date  of 
transmission  to  the  general  and  local  land  offices. 

E.  Statement  of  townships  surveyed  in  Minnesota  since  last  annual  report,  showing 
area  and  number  of  miles,  including  meanders,  in  each;  also  number  of  miles  of  stand- 
ard and  meridian  and  township  lines,  and  total  number  of  acres  surveyed  in  the 
State. 

F.  Estimates  of  appropriations  required  for  continuing  the  public  surveys  in  Min- 
nesota for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1880. 

G.  Statement  showing  the  amount  of  salaries  paid  to  surveyor  general  and  clerks 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1878. 

H.  Statement  of  the  incidental  expenses  of  the  office  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1878. 

I.  Statement  showing  condition  of  appropriation  for  surveys  of  public  land  in  Min- 
nesota for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1878. 

The  tide  of  immigration  flowing  into  the  northern  and  western  portion  of  our  State 
during  the  last  year  is  unprecedented.  The  immense  yield  of  all  our  cereals  in  1877 
(except  the  limited  district  ravaged  by  grasshoppers)  *  attracted  many  thousands  of 
the  poor  and  industrious  classes  of  the  older  and  more  populous  States,  and  foreign 
countries,  to  our  rich  and  productive  soil.  The  reports  of  the  several  district  land 
offices  in  this  State  will  show  the  extent  of  the  immigration  in  the  vast  increase  in 
the  amount  of  public  lands  disposed  of,  particularly  under  the  homestead,  pre-emp- 
tion, and  timber-culture  laws. 

The  Saint  Paul  and  Pacific  Railroad  Company  is  now  extending  its  line  down  the 
Red  River  of  the  North,  and  will  have  it  completed  to  Saint  Vincent  this  fall,  thus 
opening  up  a  large  and  fertile  section  of  our  State  heretofore  deemed  almost  inacces- 
sible for  agriculture,  owing  to  the  great  expense  attending  the  transportation  of  the 
crops  to  market.  Much  attention  is  now  directed  to  that  section,  and  I  predict  a 
large  immigration  into  the  Red  River  Valley  next  season. 

The  Saint  Paul  and  Duluth  Railroad  Company  is  constructing  a  branch  line  of  their 
road  from  Thomson  to  the  head  of  Knife  Falls,  on  the  Saint  Louis  River,  which  will 
make  available  the  large  tracts  of  pine  timber  on  that  river  and  its  tributaries.  In 
this  connection  I  desire  to  repeat  the  suggestion  in  my  last  annual  report,  that  Con- 
gress be  requested  to  modify  the  law  for  the  disposal  of  timber  lands.  It  is  well  known 
that  pine  lands  are  of  no  practical  value  except  for  the  timber,  and  it  is  hardly  pos- 
sible that  the  requirements  of  the  homestead  or  pre-emption  laws  can  be  complied 
with  in  the  entry  of  them. 

By  restricting  the  sale  of  these  lands  for  a  number  of  years,  upon  the  theory  of  hold- 
ing them  for  "  actual  settlers,"  when  our  whole  experience  shows  that  "  settlements  " 
are  seldom,  if  ever,  made  thereon,  the  timber  is  taken  and  removed  by  those  who 
would  willingly  purchase  and  pay  for  the  land  if  the  law  would  permit  them  to  do  so, 
and  when  the  lands  are  finally  " offered"  there  are  no  purchasers,  because  all  that 
made  them  valuable  has  been  removed.  I  deem  this  matter  of  sufficient  importance 
to  merit  the  earnest  attention  of  Congress. 

A  ll  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

J.  H.  BAKER, 
Surveyor  General. 

Ho  ).  J.  A.  Williamson, 

Commissioner  General  Land  Offiee,  Washington,  JJ.  C. 
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240  REPORT  OF  THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  INTERIOR. 


D. — Statement  of  original,  Commissioner's,  and  register'*  plats  made,  and  date  of  inn 
sion  to  the  general  and  local  land  offices,  since  the  date  of  last  annual  report. 


Land  distl  let. 


East  of  Wi  P.  M. 

Duluth  

 do  

West  of  4th  P.  If. 

Duluth  

 do  

 do  

 do  

 do  

 do  

 do  

West  of  5th  P.  M. 

Detroit  

 do  

 do  

 do  

 do  

 do  

 do  

 do  

 do  

 do  

 do  

 do  

 do  

Total  


Date  of  trans 
mission. 


Xov.  20.  1877 
Oct.  24.1877 


Xov.  26, 
Jan.  7, 
Jan.  7, 
1  I  Feb.  8, 
1    July  17, 


Apr.  13, 
Apr.  13, 


Jan.  28, 

Dec.  17. 

Jan.  18, 

Feb.  27. 

Oct.  8, 

Jan.  28. 

Dec.  17. 

Jan.  18. 

Feb.  19! 

Jan.  28. 

Dec  17. 

Feb.  19, 

Feb.  19. 


1877 
1878 
1878 
1878 
1878 
1878 
1878 


1878 
1877 
1878 
1878 
1877 
1878 
1877 


187 
1878  | 
1877 
1878 
1878 


1878  1 


Date  of  trans 
mission. 


May  31. 1878 
May  31,1878 


May  31, 1878 
May  31.1878 
May  31. 1878 
Aug.  23, 1878 
Au£.  23. 1878 
Aug.  23, 1878 
Aug.  23, 1878 


May  14.1878 
May  14.1878 
May  14,1878 
May  14,1878 
May  14,1878 
May  14,  1878 
May  14. 1878 
May  14,1878 
May  14.1878 
May  14,1878 
May  14,1878 
May  14. 1878  I 
May  14.  1878  I 


66 


Surveyoe  General's  Office, 

Saint  Paul,  Minn.,  August  31,  1878. 


J.  H.  BAKER, 

Surveyor  General. 


E. — Statement  of  townships  surveyed  in  Minnesota  since  last  annual  report,  showing  area  and 
number  of  miles  surveyed,  including  meanders  in  each. 

EAST  OF  THE  FOURTH  PRINCIPAL  MERIDIAX. 


Xuinber. 

1    i  * 

1  :  | 

EH    |  « 

65  1 
64  2 

Area. 

Miles  s  n  r  - 
veyed. 

1  

7,  453.  30 
19,  344.  09 

Miles,  chs.  Iks. 
58     12  37 
88     78  76 

WEST  OF  THE  FOURTH  PRINCIPAL  MERIDIAN. 


3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 


65 

1 

7,  591.  20 

56 

36 

84 

65 

2 

8.  363.  52 

66 

63 

54 

65 

3 

6,  039.  40 

38 

73 

92 

65 

4 

19,  976.  88 

96 

41 

29 

66 

4 

10,  342.  20 

101 

45 

91 

66 

12,  414.  70 

122 

64 

33 

65 

6 

17,  714.  86 

170 

07 

95 
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E. — Statement  of  townships  surveyed  in  Minnesota,  $c. — Continued. 


"WEST  OF  THE  FIFTH  PRINCIPAL  MERIDIAN. 


Number. 

•wnship. 

<v 

i 

Area. 

Miles  sur- 
veyed. 

EH 

A 

156 

43 

22,  099.  56 

JxLttBS  * 

59 

7,  77 

cfis*  tics* 
59  95 

160 

43 

22,  714.  78 

23,  018.  84 

22,  968.  01 

23,  090.  72 
22,  664.  69 

61 
59 

29  93 

161 

43 

78  13 

162 

43 

59 

72  99 

155 

44 

60 

05  72 

156 
160 

44 

60 

43  29 

44 

22,  752.  33 

23,  040.  86 

61 
60 

05  80 

17   

161 

44 

01  09 

162 

44 

23,  041.  75 

60 

00  76 

156 

45 

23,  069. 15 

60 

56  74 

160 

45 

22,  684.  88 

61 

36  07 

161 
162 

45 
45 

23,  085.  65 
23, 233.  71 

60 
60 

05  70 
20  62 

1,  585 
46 

41  70 

35  06 

177 

66  10 

406,  705.  08 

1,  809 

62  86 

RECAPITULATION. 


Number  of  acres  surveyed  since  last  report 
Number  of  acres  previously  reported  

Total  number  of  acres  surveyed  to  date 

Surveyor  General's  Office, 

Saint  Paul,  Minn.,  August  31,  1878. 


406,  705.  08 
39,  282,  418.  00 


  39,689,123.08 

J.  H.  BAKER, 
Surveyor  General. 


F. — Estimates  of  appropriations  required  for  continuing  the  public  surveys  in  Minnesota  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1880. 

For  field  work. 


For  meridian  and  standard  lines,  242  miles,  at  $15  per  mile   $3,  630  00 

For  township  lines,  600  miles,  at  .$12  per  mile   7, 200  00 

For  subdividing  25  townships,  estimated  1,875  miles,  at  $10  per  mile   18, 750  00 

Total  for  field  work   29,  580  00 

Salaries. 

For  salary  of  surveyor  general  -   $2,  000  00 

For  salary  of  chief  clerk   1,  500  00 

For  salaries  of  three  draughtsmen   3,  600  00 

For  salaries  of  three  transcribing  clerks   3,  400  00 

Total  for  salaries   10,500  00 

Incidentals. 

For  pay  of  messenger,  books,  printing,  binding,  stationery,  and  other  neces- 
sary expenses  ..■   $1>  500  00 


J.  H.  BAKER, 
Surveyor  General. 

Surveyor  General's  Office, 

Saint  Paul,  Minn.,  August  31,  1878. 
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q.. — Statement  showing  the  amount  of  salaries  paid  surveyor  general  and  clerks  for  the  fiscal 

year  ending  June  30,  1878. 


Dr.  Cr. 


Date. 

Amount. 

Date. 

Amount. 

1877. 
Sept.  30 
Dec.  31 

1878. 
Mar.  31 
June  30 

To  salaries  for  first  quarter. . . 
To  salaries  for  second  quarter. 

To  salaries  for  third  quarter. . 
To  salaries  for  fourth  quarter. 
To  halance  

$1,  805  00 
1,  805  00 

1.  805  00 
1,  584  88 
12 

1877. 
Mar.  3 

By  appropriation  

$7,  000  00 

7,  000  00 

7,  000  00 

J.  H.  BAKER. 
Surveyor  General. 

Surveyor  General's  Office, 

Saint  Paul,  Minn.,  August  31,  1878. 


H. — Statement  of  the  incidental  expenses  of  the  office  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1878. 
Dr.  Cr. 


Date. 


1877. 
Sept.  30 
Dec.  31 

1878. 
Mar.  31 
June  30 


For  the  first  quarter. . . 
For  the  second  quarter 

For  the  third  quarter . . 
For  the  fourth  quarter 
To  halance  


Amount. 


$216  75 
195  73 

234  73 
303  05 
549  74 


1,  500  00 


Date. 


1877. 
Mar.  3 


By  appropriation 


Amount, 


$1,  500  00 


1,  500  00 


Surveyor  General's  Office, 

Saint  Paul,  Minn.,  August  31,  181 


J.  H.  BAKER, 
Surveyor  General. 


I. — Statement  showing  condition  of  appropriation  for  surveys  of  public  lands  in  Minnesota  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1878. 


Dr. 


Cr. 


Deputies. 


Eli  \Y~.  Griffin  

H.  S.  &  F.  D.  Howe 
H.  S.  &  F.  D.  Howe 

Stuntz  &  Hamilton . 
H.  S.  &  F.  D.  Howe 

Ashbel  Ingerson  

Stuntz  &  Hamilton  . 
H.  S.  &  F.  D.  Howe 
H.  S.  &  F.  D.  Howe 
Stuntz  &  Hamilton  . 
Stuntz  &  Hamilton . 
Stuntz  &  Hamilton . 
To  halance  


$444  66 
907  14 
1,  278  00 

997  52 
825  92 
1,  260  10 
794  35 

1,  292  68 
455  37 

2,  929  03 
170  81 

1,  015  74 
28  68 


12,  400  00 


Date. 


1877. 
Mar.  3 


By  appropriation  

Amount  assigned  to  Min- 
nesota, June  29,  1877. 


Amount. 


$12,  400  00 


12,  400  00 


Surveyor  General's  Office, 

Saint  Paul,  Minn.,  August  31,  1878. 


J.  H.  BAKER, 
Surveyor  General. 
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D. — Report  of  the  surveyor  general  of  Dakota. 

United  States  Surveyor  General's  Office, 

Yankton,  Dak.,  August  24,  1878. 

Sir  :  In  compliance  with  instructions  contained  in  your  letter  of  April  1,  1878,  I  have 
the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  my  annual  report,  in  duplicate,  of  surveying  operations 
in  this  district  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1878. 

FIELD  WORK. 

Surveys  to  the  amount  of  $17,703.08  were  executed,  covering  7  miles  30  chains  and 
71  links' of  standard  lines ;  244  miles  17  chains  and  52  links  of  township  lines;  2,653 
miles  21  chains  and  71  links  of  section  and  meander  lines,  comruising  an  area  of 
938,086.79  acres,  and  making  a  total  of  18,738,760.20  acres  of  surveyed  land  in  the 
Territory  to  this  date,  exclusive  of  Indian  and  military  reservations,  town  sites,  and 
mining  claims. 

Four  town  sites  have  "been  surveyed  and  platted  during  the  fiscal  year,  viz  : 
Deadwood,  Lawrence  County,  containing  an  area  of  745.45  acres. 
Ingleside,  Lawrence  County,  containing  28.64  acres,  hut  included  within  the  surveyed 
boundaries  of  Deadwood. 

Oro,  Lawrence  County,  containing  320  acres. 

Eapid  City,  Pennington  County,  containing  640  acres. 

These  town  sites  are  all  located  in  the  mining  regions  of  the  Black  Hills. 

There  have  also  heen  surveyed  38  placer-mining  claims  and  50  lode  claims. 

OFFICE  WORK. 

Field  notes  have  heen  transcribed  and  diagrams  made  of  the  surveys  described  in 
schedule  G  (herewith),  and  duplicate  field  notes,  plats,  and  diagrams  transmitted  to 
the  General  Land  Office.  Triplicate  plats  and  descriptive  lists  of  the  surveys  executed 
during  the  year  have  heen  transmitted  to  the  proper  local  land  offices.  The  original 
notes  of  these  surveys  have  heen  securely  hound  and  indexed. 

One  copy  of  the  field  notes  and  four  copies  each  of  the  plats  of  88  mining  claims 
have  also  heen  made,  and  the  proper  number  transmitted  to  the  local  land  office  and 
claimants. 

The  necessary  lahor  incident  to  the  proper  organization  of  a  mining  department, 
hitherto  unknown  to  this  office,  has  heen  very  great  and  annoying,  owing  to  causes 
heyond  my  immediate  control,  and  the  consequent  drain  upon  the  incidental  fund  has 
not  heen  compensated  hy  a  corresponding  increase  of  appropriation  for  this  depart- 
ment. 

PROPOSED  SURVEYS. 

In  calling  your  attention  in  this  place  to  my  estimate  for  surveys  in  this  district  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1880,  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  give  some  further  reasons  for 
those  estimates. 

During  the  past  six  or  eight  months  I  have  received  numerous  letters  and  petitions 
from  persons  living  or  proposing  to  locate  upon  unsurveyed  lands,  asking  that  the 
government  surveys  he  extended  over  the  same.  (In  one  case  a  petition  signed  hy  59 
"  actual  settlers  on  unsurveyed  lands  "  ;  in  another,  a  petition  signed  hy  23  "  settlers  on 
unsurveyed  lands.")  So  far  as  the  appropriation  for  the  present  fiscal  year  enabled  me 
to  do  so,  I  have  met  this  demand  by  contracting  for  surveys  at  points  where  they  seemed 
to  he  most  needed ;  nevertheless,  I  have  heen  obliged  to  reply  to  many  that  public 
surveys  would  not  reach  their  localities  the  present  season.  The  number  of  persons 
located  upon  unsurveyed  land  in  the  Territory  will  largely  increase  during  the  present 
fiscal  year.  I  am  led  to  this  opinion  from  experience  in  the  past  and  the  conditions 
inducing  immigration  which  prevail  at  the  present  time. 

During  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1878 — 


Acres. 

The  local  land  officers  in  the  Territory  disposed  of  ahout   1,  461,  808.  00 

The  Winona  and  Saint  Peter  Eailroad  Company  sold   21,  270.  06 

The  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  Company  sold   600,  000.  00 


Total  puhlic  and  railroad  lands   2,  083,  078.  06 

Add  to  this,  estimated  number  of  acres  of  unsurveyed  land  located  upon 

hy  settlers   82,000.00 


Which  gives   2, 165, 078. 06 


as  the  total  number  of  acres  taken  hy  actual  settlers  during  the  last  fiscal  year,  not 
including  the  Black  Hills  country  with  its  25,000  inhahitants,  where  no  surveys,  except 
mining  claims  and  town  sites,  have  heen  made. 
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The  total  number  of  acres  surveyed  in  the  Territory  during  the  corresponding  fiscal 
year  was  938,066.79,  which  shows  that  1,226,991.27  more  acres  were  taken  by  actual 
settlers  last  year  than  were  surveyed  during  the  same  time.  This  disproportion  will 
be  still  greater  (to  the  detriment  of  the  best  interests  of  the  government  and  the  Ter- 
ritory) the  present  fiscal  year.  It  is  a  wise  policy  to  survey  much  more  land  than  will 
probably  meet  any  immediate  demand,  for  the  reason  that  the  pioneers,  although 
having  the  choice  of  a  large  area,  will,  by  the  improvement  of  their  homesteads, 
greatly  enhance  the  value  of  adjoining  lands,  and  make  them  more  desirable.  This  is 
shown  by  the  rapidly-increasing  population  of  the  older  counties,  although  in  many 
instances  better  lands  can  be  had  farther  to  the  front. 

In  the  hope  of  a  more  general  resj>onse  than  has  proved  to  be  the  case,  inquiries  were 
sent  out  from  this  office  to  the  various  counties,  and  a  summary  of  replies  from  eleven 
out  of  thirty-six  counties  is  given. 

Ten  counties  report  an  average  increase  of  50  per  cent,  over  1877  in  the  number  of 
acres  under  cultivation.  The  increase  in  quantity  of  wheat  raised  was  43  per  cent., 
while  the  average  yield  per  acre  fell  from  18.4  bushels  in  1877  to  17.1  in  1878.  It 
should  be  stated,  however,  that  of  the  10  counties  reporting,  7  are  located  in  the 
southeastern  portion  of  the  Territory  (the  older  settled  part),  where  the  wheat  crop 
was  more  seriously  affected  by  the  extreme  heat  and  excessive  rains  of  July,  than  was 
the  case  in  the  more  northern  portions,  where  the  yield  per  acre  and  quality  are  be- 
lieved to  be  fully  up  to  that  of  1877.  A  moderate  estimate  of  the  wheat  crop  of  the 
Territory  for  the  present  year  is  8,000,000  bushels.  Corn:  The  average  increase  in 
quantity  is  175  per  cent.  50  to  75  bushels  being  estimated  as  the  average  product  per 
acre.  Seven  counties  report  an  average  increase  of  70  per  cent,  in  quantity  of  barley, 
and  a  decreased  yield  per  acre  from  27.5  bushels  to  26.2  as  compared  with  1877.  Six 
counties  report  an  average  increase  of  100  per  cent,  in  quantity  of  rye,  and  an  average 
yield  of  23  bushels  per  acre  as  against  17  bushels  in  1877.  Eight  counties  report  an 
aggregate  product  of  760,000  bushels  of  oats,  an  increase  of  70  per  cent,  over  1877;  the 
average  yield  per  acre  was  51.6  bushels. 

The  aggregate  population  of  11  counties  is  29,483,  an  increase  over  1877  of  76.5  per 
cent.  The  per  cent,  of  increase  would  be  much  larger  did  it  include  the  newer  counties 
and  those  unorganized. 

No  mention  is  made  here  of  the  number  of  acres  devoted  exclusively  to  grazing 
because  of  insufficient  statistics ;  but  the  number  of  cattle  is  known  to  be  very  large, 
and  constantly  increasing  by  natural  accretion  and  driving  in  of  new  herds. 

Owing  to  the  excellent  herd  law  in  operation  throughout  the  Territory,  farmers  are 
saved  the  heavy  and  useless  expense  offence  building,  an  important  item  to  the  settler 
with  limited  capital. 

Seven  new  counties  have  been  organized  since  my  last  report. 

The  foregoing  figures,  imperfect  as  they  are,  will  still  serve  to  show  the  great  ad- 
vance Dakota  is  making  in  agriculture  and  population. 

THE  BLACK  HILLS. 

The  development  of  the  mineral  and  agricultural  resources  of  this  portion  of  the 
Territory  has  proceeded  with  astonishing  rapidity.  The  population  is  rapidly  crystal- 
lizing into  orderly  business  communities,  destined  to  add  immensely  to  the  material 
and  social  prosperity  of  the  Territory.  I  am  indebted  to  United  States  Deputy  Mineral 
Surveyor  Henry  C.  Rohleder,  esq.,  of  Deadwood,  one  of  its  oldest  settlers,  for  the  fol- 
lowing .statement  of  the  characteristics  and  products  of  that  section : 

"The  general  topographical  feature  or  character  of  the  country  is  mountainous,  not 
that  the  hills  rise  to  any  great  height  above  the  creek  or  gulch  levels,  but  that  they 
in  nearly  all  cases  rise  very  abruptly,  a  fair  average  being  about  40°  from  a  vertical 
line.  In  most  cases  they  are  covered  with  a  heavy  growth  of  pine  and  spruce,  the 
pine  greatly  predominating.  While  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  timber  will  in  quality 
equal  that  of  the  locality  of  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  or  the  Northwestern  States,  it  still 
furnishes  an  excellent  quality  of  lumber  of  all  kinds  and  sizes.  In  character  it  resem- 
bles the  pine  of  the  extreme  Eastern  and  Southern  States.  The  bed  rocks  will  gener- 
ally be  found  to  be  either  granite  or  slate,  and  both  on  the  hills  and  in  the  gulches  of 
the  north  and  west  is  quite  1  shallow/  but  increases  in  depth  to  the  south  and  east. 

"quartz. 

"The  character  of  the  quartz  of  the  country  is  that  known  as  'free  milling,'  being 
almost  entirely  free  from  the  baser  metals,  refractory  ores  being  so  seldom  met  with 
that  they  are  almost  unknown  ;  consequently,  the  expense  of  working  is  so  light  that  it 
is  rendered  profitable  to  work  ores  of  such  low  grade  that  in  nearly  if  not  all  other 
mining  countries  they  would  be  considered  worthless.  Probably  a  fair  average  esti- 
mate of  the  value  of  our  ores  would  be  about  $12  per  ton,  yet  instances  of  veins  run- 
ning as  high  as  from  $100  to  $200  per  ton  arts  of  almost  daily  occurrence.    While  the 
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development  of  the  mines  thus  far  is  comparatively  light,  yet  enough  has  been  done 
in  that  line  to  fully  demonstrate  the  fact  of  the  ledges  being  '  fissure-veins/  the  quartz 
invariably  increasing  in  value  in  proportion  to  the  depth  attained. 

"  Not  included  in  the  above  description  are  a  class  of  mines  known  as  '  cement-beds' 
or  deposits,  the  gold-bearing  rock  being  a  conglomerate  cement,  quite  as  hard  as  the 
quartz,  and  of  a  uniform  consistency.  This  cement  is  generally  much  richer  in  gold 
than  the  quartz.  Many  have  claimed  that  the  working  of  these  deposits  would  soon 
exhaust  them;  such  predictions  as  yet  have  in  no  case  been  verified,  the  reverse  in 
many  instances  proving  to  be  a  fact,  as  the  working  of  these  beds  to  any  extent  has 
generally  disclosed  the  gold-bearing  vein,  which  has  been  entirely  hidden  from  view 
by  the  cement  itself. 

"  The  theory  that  the  quartz  that  could  be  made  to  pay  was  confined  to  a  very  nar- 
row and  short  strip  of  territory  known  as  the  '  belt '  must  have  had  its  origin  in  the 
failure  of  many  to  realize  their  visionary  dreams  of  fabulous  wealth  to  be  obtained 
without  effort  on  their  part. 

"Though  it  is  but  a  very  short  time  since  many  were  found  to  advocate  this  theory, 
it  has  now  become  obsolete  and  a  thing  of  the  past,  and  the  fact  that  the  rich  quartz 
is  not  confined  to  this  immediate  vicinity,  but  exists  to  the  north,  east,  south,  and 
west,  and  at  distances  as  great  as  25  miles,  is  daily  being  proven  by  the  most  reliable 
of  all  tests,  that  of  actually  working  it  through  the  mills. 

"silver. 

"Thus  far  the  discoveries  made  in  silver  seem  to  be  confined  to  the  Bear  Butte  dis- 
trict, situated  about  8  miles  to  the  southeast,  and  Bald  Mountain,  about  6  miles  to 
the  southwest  of  Deadwood.  This  silver  ore  is  of  the  two  kinds  known  as  '  dry  rock ' 
and  1  galena.'  Assays  of  these  ores  not  unfrequently  give  as  a  result  as  high  as  600 
ounces  per  ton.  The  fact  that  the  shipping  of  large  quantities  of  these  ores  to  both 
Omaha  and  Denver  for  reduction  has  yielded  to  the  mine-owners  a  large  profit  on  their 
shipments  is  evidence  of  the  richness  of  our  1  silver  districts.'  The  fact  that  but  a 
short  time  will  now  elapse  before  the  silver  mining  will  prove  itself  to  be  an  industry 
equal  to  the  gold-mining  interests  is  one  now  fully  admitted  by  all  well-informed  per- 
sons of  this  country. 

"placer. 

"This  important  branch  of  mining,  while  hardly  second  in  importance  to  the  quartz 
interest,  is  one  of  which  reliable  information  or  statistics  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  ob- 
tain, as  the  fortunate  discoverers  use  every  means  to  keep  their  discoveries  a  secret, 
excepting,  perhaps,  their  own  personal  friends,  and  also  show  a  disposition  to  under- 
estimate rather  than  overrate  the  gold  yield  of  their  claims.  The  most  reliable  infor- 
mation that  can  be  gathered  as  to  their  past  yield  is  from  the  banking  firms  of  this 
city,  who  base  their  estimates  upon  the  amount  of  dust  passed  through  the  banks. 


Deadwood  Creek   $1, 775,  000 

Whitewood  Creek   750,  000 

Potato,  Bear,  Mallory,  Iron,  and  Sand   350,  000 

Nigger  Hill,  Rockerville  (dry)   230,  000 


Total   3, 105,  000 


"None  of  this  ground  having  as  yet  been  worked  out,  while  many  claims  on  the 
above  creeks  have  not  been  touched,  makes  it  not  unreasonable  to  expect  an  amount 
much  greater  than  the  above  to  be  yielded  before  they  are  declared  to  be  'petered.' 
An  industry  that  bids  fair  to  become  very  important  in  this  branch  of  mining  is  the 
hydraulic  system  employed  on  the  hill-sides,  a  class  of  work  that  is  yet  in  its  infancy. 
The  great  number  of  hill-side  as  well  as  gulch  claims  that  remain  untouched  warrants 
the  assertion  that  for  years  to  come  the  placer-mining  interests  will  be  one  of  the 
greatest  importance.  On  January  1,  1877,  the  first  stamp  of  the  then  only  stamp  mill 
(a  10-stamp  mill)  in  this  country  was  let  full  upon  the  quartz  of  the  Black  Hills. 
That  the  experiment  proved  an  entire  success  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  mill  after 
mill  followed  and  was  erected  here,  until  to-day  we  have  the  ceaseless  roar  of  750 
stamps  in  constant  operation,  each  crushing  on  an  average  1^  tons  of  rock  per  diem. 

"With  but  the  one  10-stamp  mill  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  1877  January  of 
1878  shows  a  yield  of  nearly  $4,000,000,  and  this  during  a  period  when  '  dust'  was  the 
currency  of  the  country,  when  many  thousands  of  dollars,  not  included  within  the 
above  estimates,  changed  hands  in  the  way  of  trade,  rendering  it  impossible  to  esti- 
mate the  actual  amount  of  gold  produced. 

"With  the  increased  facilities  of  this  year  for  working  the  mines,  it  would  naturally 
follow  that  the  gold  yield  should  be  correspondingly  increased. 
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"When  we  consider  that  $400,000  is  a  very  liberal  estimate  to  place  upon  the  ma~ 
chinery  now  in  the  Hills,  and  compare  it  with  the  results  thus  far  obtained,  the  fact 
becomes  patent  to  all  that  the  Black  Hills  have  ceased  to  be  an  experiment,  and  have 
proven  that  they  are,  if  not  the  richest,  one  of  the  richest  mining  countries  ever  known. 

"  COAL. 

"On  the  extreme  western  boundary  of  the  Territory,  divided  by  the  line  between 
Dakota  and  Wyoming,  he  the  coal  fields.  From  the  fact  that  but  little  has  as  yet 
been  done  on  them  for  their  development,  not  much  can  be  said  of  them  or  their  ex- 
tent. But  this  much  is  known  by  actual  test  of  comparatively  large  quantities  of  the 
coal  in  the  furnaces  of  the  mills,  that  all  that  is  necessary  to  make  it  by  far  the  most 
economical  fuel  that  can  be  used  here  is  some  means  of  transportation  more  certain 
than  the  wagons  now  used. 

"VALLEYS. 

"Lying  contiguous  to  our  mines,  and  in  some  cases  extending  far  among  them,  are 
many  beautiful  and  well-watered  valleys,  which  experiment  has  proven  to  be  arable 
land,  and  capable  of  producing  all  kinds  of  vegetables  and  all  the  smaller  cereals ;  as  to 
its  adaptability  to  the  raising  of  corn  nothing  is  known,  as  no  experiments  of  note  in 
that  line  have  as  yet  been  made. 

"  While  the  crops  of  this  year  are  pronounced  equal  to  the  more  eastern  counties, 
they  have  been  produced  without  the  aid  of  the  irrigating  ditch.  The  valleys  are  all 
claimed  and  settled,  hardly  an  acre  remaining  unclaimed,  and  the  amounts  of  money 
already  expended  by  the  'ranchmen'  in  improvements  of  all  kinds  prove  them  to  be 
what  they  claim  they  are,  permanent  and  actual  settlers,  who  only  await  the  exten- 
sion of  the  public  surveys  to  enable  them  by  a  compliance  with  the  laws  to  obtain 
titles  to  the  properties  they  have  already  expended  much  time  and  money  to  im- 
prove." 

As  to  the  necessity  of  extending  the  public  surveys  through  the  mining  counties 
nothing  need  be  said,  as  such  necessity  daily  manifests  itself  in  the  annoying  and  com- 
plicating conflicts  in  the  location  of  mining  claims,  caused  by  the  very  unreliable  and 
only  means  that  exist  for  determining  the  locus  of  such  claims. 

I  conclude  with  the  following  extracts  taken  from  a  letter  written  to  this  office  by 
James  B.  Power,  esq.,  general  agent  land  department  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  Com- 
pany, giving  some  valuable  information  in  relation  to  the  settlement  of  the  lands 
owned  by  that  company,  and  clearly  showing  the  necessity  for  a  large  amount  of  sur- 
veys in  Northern  Dakota  at  the  earliest  possible  moment : 

"To  the  30th  of  June,  1878,  our  company  has  sold  of  Dakota  lands  1,292,655.81 
acres.  The  average  holdings  are  less  than  one  section  each.  These  sales  have  been 
about  as  follows :  Some  45  townships  in  Cass  County,  only  some  4  townships  now  vacant 
in  that  county ;  20  townships  in  Traill  County ;  8  townships  in  Richland  County ;  20 
townships  in  Barnes  County  ;  10  townships  in  Stutsman  County;  2  townships  in  Kidder 
County ;  5  townships  in  Burleigh  County. 

"Tlie  demand  for  lands  now  is  principally  in  the  last  four  named  counties,  in  each 
of  which  a  large  amount  of  new  ground  has  been  broken  up  this  year,  and  in  many  in- 
stances we  ha  ve  lost  valuable  settlers  by  reason  of  the  want  of  public  surveys  in  these 
counties.  *  *  *  The  sales  for  the  next  year  will  be  even  greater  (than  600,000 
acres).  The  good  crops  of  Northern  Dakot  a,  so  far  in  advance  of  localities  farther  south, 
both  in  matter  of  quality  and  quantity,  will  add  largely  to  the  well-established  repu- 
tation of  the  country,  and  we  can  reasonably  expect  an  immigration  much  greater  than 
that  of  last  year. 

"Our  company  will  have  at  the  close  of  this  season  completed  entire  the  examination 
of  all  the  townships  inside  of  the  limits  of  the  grant  that  have  been  subdivided  by 
the  government,  and  if  the  demand  for  land  continues  as  it  has  in  the  past  the  field 
for  selection  will  by  the  end  of  next  year  be  entirely  gone,  unless  a  large  number  of 
townships  are  surveyed  by  the  government  next  year. 

"  To  meet  the  probable  wants  of  the  people  it  is  safe  to  estimate  that  there  should 
be  subdivided  all  the  unsurveyed  townships  in  Traill  and  Richland  Counties,  to  the 
40-mile  limit  in  Ransom,  all  in  Stutsman  and  Kidder,  and  in  Burleigh  County  for  at 
least  20  miles  each  side  of  the  road." 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

HENRY  ESPERSEN, 
United  States  Surveyor  General. 

Hon.  J.  A.  Williamson, 

Commissioner  General  Land  Office,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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ESTIMATES. 


A. — Estimates  of  appropriations  required  for  continuing  the  public  surveys  in  Dakota :  For 
salary  of  surveyor  general  and  pay  of  clerks  in  his  office,  as  per  act  of  Congress,  March 
2,  1861,  and  for  the  incidental  expenses  of  the  office,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1880. 

SURVEYS. 


For  surveying  standard  lines    fl>  620  00 

For  surveying  township  lines   19,  000  00 

For  surveying  and  subdividing  townships   105,  000  00 

Total  for  surveys   125,620  00 

For  salary  of  surveyor  general  -   2 ,  000  00 

For  pay  of  clerks  in  his  office   9,  500  00 

For  rent  of  office,  fuel,  hooks,  stationery,  and  other  incidental  expenses  . .      2, 700  00 
'       '  HENRY  ESPERSEN, 

United  States  Surveyor  General. 

United  States  Surveyor  General's  Office, 

Yankton,  Dak.,  July  22,  1878. 
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G.—A  list  of  townships  surveyed  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1878,  ivith  area  of 
each,  shoiving  date  of  transmission  of  plats  to  local  land  offices. 


Number. 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30. 
31. 
32. 
33. 
34. 
35. 
36. 
37. 
38. 
39. 
40. 
41. 
42. 
43. 
44. 
45. 
46. 
47. 
48. 
49. 


156 
157 
158 
159 
160 
156 
157 
158 
159 
160 
157 
158 
159 
160 
150 
151 
152 
153 
154 
155 
156 
150 
151 
152 
121 
122 
123 
124 
122 
123 
124 
120 
117 
118 
119 
120 
115 
116 
117 
118 
113 
114 
115 
116 
110 
111 
112 
113 
108 


Area. 


Acres. 

250.  27 
1,  429. 16 
906.  08 
789.  47 

6,  385.  00 

21,  484.  92 

22,  610. 19 

22,  326.  92 

21,  838.  86 

23,  094.  98 

22,  418.  44 

21,  807.  95 
22, 187.  35 

22,  472. 19 

23,  056.  80 
23, 100.  80 
23,  338. 12 
23, 100.  08 
23, 102.  23 
23,  096.  36 
23, 152.  69 
22,  930. 12 

22,  949.  55 

23,  289.  82 
12, 104.  37 

7,  986. 18 
4,  277.  85 
1,  263.  74 

16,  735.  78 
18,  032.  49 

21,  505.  81 

22,  850.  82 

23,  032.  32 
23,  037.  32 
22,  992.  54 
22,  673.  36 

22,  926.  22 

23,  076.  41 
23,  078.  53 
23,  056.  50 
23,  040.  61 
23,  067.  83 

22,  991.  21 

23,  505.  89 
22,  975. 14 

22,  967.  41 

23,  455.  71 
22,  936.  81 
22,  397.  59 


July 

May 
May 
May 
May 
May 
May 
May 
May 
May 


8,1878 
6, 1878 
6, 1878 
6, 1878 
6, 1878 
6, 1878 
6, 1878 
6, 1878 
6, 1878 
6, 1878 


Land  district. 


May  13, 1878 
May  13, 1878 
May  13, 1878 
May  13, 1878 
May  6, 1878 
May  6,1878 
May  6,1878 
May  6, 1878 
May  13, 1878 
May  13, 1878 
May  13, 1878 
May  13, 1878 
May  13, 1878 
May  13, 1878 
Apr.  10, 1878 
Apr.  10, 1878 
Apr.  10,1878 
Apr.  10, 1878 
Apr.  10, 1878 
Apr.  10, 1878 
Apr.  10, 1878 
May  21, 1878 
May  21, 1878 
May  21, 1878 
May  21, 1878 
May  21, 1878 
Apr.  10, 1878 
May  21, 1878 
May  21, 1878 
May  21, 1878 
Apr.  10, 1878 
Apr.  10, 1878 
Apr.  10, 1878 
Apr.  10, 1878 
Aug.  27, 1877 
Apr.  10,1878 
Apr.  10, 1878 
Apr.  10, 1878 
Aug.  27, 1877 


Fargo,  Dak. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Yankton,  Dak. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Springfield,  Dak. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


RECAPITULATION. 

Total  number  of  acres  surveyed  in  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1878   938,  086.  79 

865  townships  previously  reported   17)  80o'  673.  41 

Total  number  of  acres  surveyed   18,  738,  760.  20 

HENRY  ESPERSEN, 

_  United  States  Surveyor  General. 

United  States  Surveyor  General's  Office, 

Yankton,  Dak.,  August  24,  1878. 
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H. — Statement  of  the  condition  of  the  fund  created  by  individual  deposits  for  office  tvorTc  in 
connection  with  the  survey  of  mining  claims. 
Be.  Cr- 


To  amount  paid  mineral  clerk, 
first  quarter  

To  amount  paid  mineral  clerk, 
second  quarter  

To  amount  paid  mineral  clerk, 
third  quarter  

To  amount  paid  mineral  clerks 
fourth  quarter  

Unexpended  balance  

Total  


Amount. 


$330  00 
390  00 

385  00 

600  00 
910  00 


2,  615  00 


Date. 


1878. 
June  30 


By  special  deposits  to  date. 


Total 


Amount. 


$2,  615  00 


United  States  Surveyor  General's  Office, 

Yankton,  Dak.,  August  24,  1878. 


HEJSTRY  ESPERSEN, 
United  States  Surveyor  General. 
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E. — Report  of  the  surveyor  general  of  Kebra&ka. 

United  Statics  Surveyor  General's  Office, 

Plattsmouth,  Nebr.,  August  26,  1878. 
Sir  :  As  requested  in  your  circular  letter  E  of  May  1,  1878,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit 
herewith  (in  duplicate)  my  annual  report  of  surveying  operations  within  this  district 
for  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1878. 

SURVEYS. 

The  surveys  contracted  for  out  of  apportionment  made  to  this  district  of  general 
appropriation  approved  March  3,  1877,  have  been  completed  during  tiscal  year  1878. 
The  surveys  were  confined  to  agricultural  and  grazing  lands,  which  have  been  largely 
occupied  by  herds  of  cattle  and  ranches,  and  I  have  reliable  information  that  there 
have  been  within  the  last  year  at  least  14,000  head  of  cattle  taken  on  to  the  uusur- 
veyed  lands  in  the  northwestern  part  of  this  State. 

OFFICE  WORK. 

The  field  notes  of  232  miles,  1  chain,  and  69  links  of  standard  and  470  miles,  11 
chains,  and  39  links  of  exterior  township  lines  have  been  examined  and  approved, 
and  diagrams  (in  duplicate)  and  transcripts  of  field  notes  made  and  transmitted  to  the 
department. 

The  field  notes  of  1,890  miles,  31  chains,  and  19  links  of  subdivision  lines  have  been 
examined  and  approved,  and  transcripts  thereof  and  transcript  plats  (in  triplicate( 
made  and  transmitted  to  the  department. 

Descriptive  list  and  plats  of  36  townships  have  also  been  transmitted  to  the  proper 
local  land  offices. 

A  large  amount  of  miscellaneous  work  has  been  done  during  the  year,  embracing  the 
usual  range  of  subjects. 

PROPOSED  SURVEYS. 

The  estimates  for  the  surveying  service  in  this  district  for  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1880,  were  prepared  and  transmitted  July  10,  1878,  in  obedience  to  your  instruc- 
tions of  May  1,  1878.  A  portion  of  proposed  surveys  have  since  been  included  in  con- 
tracts for  fiscal  year  1879  and  transmitted  to  you  for  your  approval.  A  large  portion 
of  the  proposed  surveys  and  also  of  the  remaining  unsurveyed  lands  of  the  State  are 
represented  by  my  deputies  and  others  who  have  knowledge  of  them  to  be  good  agri- 
cultural lands  and  well  adapted  to  stock  raising,  with  belts  of  timber  of  commercial 
value  along  the  Niobrara  Eiver  and  its  tributaries.  With  the  present  tide  of  immi- 
gration to  our  State  and  the  rapidly-growing  demand  for  the  public  lands  by  actual 
settlers,  these  lands  will  soon  be  occupied. 

IMMIGRATION. 

The  immigration  to  Nebraska  during  the  past  year  has  been  greater  than  ever 
known  in  the  history  of  the  State.  It  is  estimated  on  good  authority  that  not  less 
than  100,000  persons  have  settled  within  our  boundaries  since  the  1st  of  January  of  this 
year.  They  are,  to  a  large  extent,  a  good  class  of  thrifty  farmers,  who  occupy  at  once 
the  public  lands  and  commence  to  break  up  the  prairie,  build  modest  houses,  plant 
groves  of  timber,  and  in  a  few  years  show  well-cultivated,  productive  farms,  such  as 
it  requires  a  lifetime  to  develop  in  many  of  the  Eastern  States. 

STATISTICS  OF  1877. 

The  report  of  the  secretary  of  the  State  agricultural  society  for  the  year  1877,  pre- 
pared from  data  obtained  from  all  the  counties  in  the  State,  may  be  of  interest  to 
the  public,  and  I  copy  from  it  as  follows : 


Population  of  the  State . .   ^     313,  841 

Value  of  property,  real  and  personal   $74,453,339 

Land  under  cultivation  acres . .  2,  358,  555 

Horses  and  mules  number. .  142.  741 

Cattle   do....  434,015 

Sheep  -  do....  99,266 

Swine  do....  497,059 

Wheat  bushels . .  8,  758,  761 

Eye  -  -  do....  808,090 

Corn  do....  32,817,143 

Barley  do....  2,401,420 

Oats  do....  5,440,872 

Buckwheat  do   27, 532 

Flaxseed  do....  69,018 

Millet  and  Hungarian  seed  do   36,  936 

Beans  do   2,724 

Potatoes  do   778,330 

17  I 
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Onions   bushels..  10,783 

Turnips  do   51 ,  953 

Annies  do   90,750 

Pears  do....  830 

Peaches  do....  17,870 

Plums  do ... .  768 

Cherries   do  ....  681 

Grapes  pounds . .  252, 250 

Tobacco  do   22, 729 

Broom-corn  tons . .  685 

Sorghum  gallons . .  98,  973 

Cultivated  timber  -. acres . .  58, 295 

Hedge  miles..  5,212 

The  amount  of  products  of  this  year  will  be  much  greater  than  the  above. 

The  small  grain  is  all  harvested  at  this  date,  and  is  of  good  quality,  and  greatly  in 
excess  of  the  yield  of  any  previous  year,  while  the  prospect  for  a  corn  crop  was  never 
better  than  now. 

LAND  SALES. 

From  the  following  report  it  will  be  seen  that  Nebraska  stands  at  the  head  of  the 
list  in  sales  of  land  by  the  various  land-grant  roads  of  the  United  States  for  the  first 
four  months  of  1878,  which  goes  to  show  that  our  State  is  receiving  its  full  share  of 
the  immigration  now  coining  westward. 


Land  sales  of  the  land-grant  roads  of  the  United  States  for  the  first  four  months  of  1878, 
January,  February,  March,  and  April. 


Acres. 


Amount. 


Kansas  roads. 

Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railroad  

Kansas  Pacific  Railroad  

Missouri,  Kansas  and  Texas  Railroad  

Total  Kansas  sales  

Nebraska  roads. 

Burlington  and  Missouri  River  Railroad  Company  in  Nebraska 
Union  Pacific  Raiiroad  

Total  Nebraska  sales  

Ioiva  roads. 

Iowa  Railroad  Land  Company  

Iowa  Falls  and  Sioux  City  Railroad  

Chicago,  Burlington  and  Quincy  Railroad  *  

Total  Iowa  sales  

Michigan  roads. 

Jackson,  Lansing  and  Saginaw  Railroad  

Flint  and  Pere  Marquette  Railroad  

Grand  Rapids  and  Indiana  Railroad  

Total  Michigan  sales  

Illinois  roads. 

Illinois  Central  Railroad  

Minnesota  roads. 

Snint  Paul  and  Sioux  City  Railroad  

Sioux  City  and  Saint  Paul  Railroad  

Northern'  Pacific  Railroad  

Total  Minnesota  sales  

Arkansas  and  Missouri  roads. 

Saint  Louis  and  San  Francisco  Railroad  

Little  Rock  and  Fort  Smith  Railroad  

Total  Arkansas  and  Missouri  sales  


89, 158 
127,  271 
38,  531 


£416,  568  04 
472, 177  89 
137,  393  58 


254,  960 


1,  026, 139  51 


196,  091 
107,  900 


1,  048,  700  32 
545,  447  42 


303,  991 


1,  594.  147  74 


9,  403 
8,  759 
5,  317 


61, 123  60 
56,  937  27 
76,  608  38 


23,  479 


5,  049 
4,  720 
15,  754 


41,  809  19 
39,  226  93 
239, 742  16 


25,  523 


320,  778  28 


35,151  CO 


33,  226 
22,  788 
165,  564 


229,  556  57 
141,240  99 
786,  420  00 


14,  360 

39,  438 


1, 157,  217  56 


80,  367  64 
173,  922  58 


53, 
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APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  SURVEYS. 

I  would  again  respectfully  recommend,  as  an  economical  measure  on  the  part  of  the 
government,  that  a  sufficient  appropriation  he  made  next  year  to  complete  the  puhlic 
surveys  in  this  district.  The  amount  of  unsurveyed  territory  heing  comparatively 
small,  this  could  be  easily  accomplished.  The  records  could  then  he  turned  over  to  the 
State,  as  has  been  done  in  other  districts,  and  the  expense  of  maintaining  an  office  for 
years  to  come  would  he  saved  to  the  government. 

In  conclusion  I  have  the  honor  to  call  your  attention  to  the  following  tabular  state- 
ments accompanying  this  report : 

A.  Statement  showing  condition  of  the  public  surveys  under  appropriation  approved 
July  21,  1876,  for  the  survey  of  Fort  mearney  military  reservation  and  apportionment 
made  to  this  district  of  appropriation  for  fiscal  year  1878. 

B.  Statement  showing  contracts  entered  into  aud  condition  of  public  surveys  under 
apportionment  made  to  this  district  of  appropriation  for  public  surveys  for  fiscal  year 
1879. 

C.  Statement  showing  the  amount  expended  for  salaries  of  surveyor  general  and 
clerks  during  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1878. 

D.  Statement  showing  the  amount  expended  for  rent  of  office  and  other  incidental 
expenses  during  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1878. 

E.  Statement  showing  the  description  of  land,  area  and  number  of  miles,  for  which 
duplicate  plats  and  transcripts  of  field  notes  have  been  transmitted  to  the  department, 
and  triplicate  plats  and  descriptive  lists  have  been  furnished  to  the  local  land  offices, 
during  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1878. 

F.  Statement  showing  the  description  and  number  of  township  plats  aud  descriptive 
lists  furnished  the  local  land  offices  during  fiscal  year  ending  Juue  30,  1878. 

G.  Estimate  of  sums  required  for  the  extension  of  the  public  surveys  in  Nebraska 
for  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1880. 

H.  Estimate  of  sums  required  for  office  expenses  for  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1880. 

I.  Statement  showing  the  names,  duties,  nativity,  whence  appointed,  term  of  serv- 
ice, and  rate  of  compensation  per  annum  of  persons  employed  in  the  surveyor  general's 
office  of  the  district  of  Nebraska  and  Iowa  during  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1878. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

JNO.  R.  CLARK, 
Surveyor  General  Nebraska  and  Iowa. 

Hon.  J.  A.  Williamson, 

Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
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C. — Statement  showing  the  amount  expended  for  salaries  of  surveyor  general  and  clerics  dur- 
ing fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1878. 

By  appropriation  for  compensation  of  surveyor  general  for  fiscal  year  1878.    $2,  COO  00 

By  appropriation  for  salary  of  clerks  for  fiscal  year  1878   3,  000  00 

By  special  deposit  made  by  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company  for  office  work 
September  11,  1877,  certificate  of  deposit  No.  2491,  Omaha  National 

Bank  -----   5  28 

By  balance  of  special  deposit  for  office  work  of  Union  Pacific  Railroad 
Company  and  Burlington  and  Missouri  River  Railroad  Company,  in  Ne- 
braska, from  former  years   9, 794  07 

Sept.  30,  1877,  to  first  quarter,  ending  September  30,  1877   $1,259  20 

Dec.  31,  1877,  to  second  quarter,  ending  December  31,  1877   1,340  80 

March  31,  1878,  to  third  quarter,  ending  March  31,  1878   1,  227  78 

June  30,  1878,  to  fourth  quarter,  ending  June  30,  1878   1, 172  22 

June  30,  18/8,  to  balance  special  deposit  unexpended   9,  799  35 

Total  ,   14,799  35    14,799  35 


D. — Statement  showing  the  amount  expended  for  rent  of  office  and  other  incidental  expenses, 
and  condition  of  account  during  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1878. 

Bv  appropriation  for  rent  of  office  and  other  incidental  expenses  for  fiscal 

year  1878   $1,500  00 

Sept.  30,  1877,  to  first  quarter,  ending  September  30,  1877   $395  56 

Dec.  31,  1877,  to  second  quarter,  ending  December  31,  1877   374  33 

March  31,  1878,  to  third  quarter,  ending  March  31,  1878   358  50 

June  30,  1878,  to  fourth  quarter,  ending  June  30,  1878   370  50 

June  30,  1878,  to  balance  of  appropriation  unexpended   1  11 

Total  1,500  00     1,500  00 


E. — Statement  showing  the  description  of  land,  area,  and  number  of  miles  for  which  duplicate 
plats  and  transcripts  of  field  notes  have  been  transmitted  to  the  department  and  triplicate 
plats  and  descriptive  lists  have  been  furnished  to  the  local  land  offices  during  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1878. 


Number  of  township.  | 

a 

o 
H 

Range  west. 

Number  of 
acres. 

Amount  of 
vey. 

sur- 

o 

O 

V 

Township  north. 

o 
£ 

« 

Number  of 
acres. 

Amount  of  sur- 
vey. 

Miles. 

Chains. 

Links. 

Miles. 

tc 

.9 

o 

1 

8 

13 

3,  674.  95 

25 

02 

86 

19 

35 

35 

10,  327.  78 

26 

30 

25 

2 

9 

13 

4,  355.  85 

32 

02 

67 

20 

33 

36 

23,  020.  40 

59 

77 

46 

3 

7 

14 

9, 121. 12 

24 

16 

58 

21 

34 

36 

23,  035.  40 

60 

00 

10 

4 

8 

14 

17,  664.  93 

110 

39 

63 

22 

35 

36 

10,  563.  46 

26 

35 

91 

5 

9 

14 

3,  860.  78 

14 

29 

30 

23 

34 

37 

23, 118.  65 

60 

07 

60 

6 

15 

9,  021. 11 

21 

23 

20 

24 

19 

49 

20,  445.  07 

70 

67 

76 

7 

8 

15 

16,  394.  48 

88 

76 

92 

25 

19 

50 

21,  961.  66 

63 

39 

18 

8 

9 

15 

3,  694.  85 

9 

49 

44 

26 

20 

50 

21,  605.  76 

67 

76 

10 

9 

8 

16 

2,  922. 10 

27 

24 

92 

27 

20 

51 

21,  393. 13 

72 

09 

57 

10 

8 

17 

1,  530.  30 

13 

46 

36 

28 

21 

51 

23,  061. 17 

60 

02 

11 

33 

33 

23,  030.  92 

59 

75 

45 

29 

20 

52 

21, 167.  25 

71 

30 

06 

12 

34 

33 

22,  974.  55 

59 

73 

51 

30 

21 

52 

22,  459.  20 

62 

18 

62 

13 

35 

33 

10,  095.  55 

27 

15 

73 

31 

21 

53 

20,  969.  64 

75 

11 

83 

14 

33 

34 

23,  008.  77 

59 

75 

27 

32 

21 

54 

21,  351.  92 

68 

40 

53 

15 

34 

34 

22,  993.  01 

59 

77 

82 

33 

21 

55 

22,  972. 19 

59 

70 

97 

16 

35 

34 

10,  241.  99 

26 

78 

49 

34 

22 

55 

20,  487.  00 

74 

38 

32 

17 

33 

35 

23,  063.  98 

60 

03 

12 

35 

22 

56 

22,  322,  50 

63 

28 

97 

18 

34 

35 

23,  064.  79 

60 

00 

10 

36 

23 

56 

21,  428.  28 

67 

13 

87 
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F. — Statement  showing  the  description  and  number  of  township  maps  and  descriptive  lists  fur 
nished  the  different  local  land  offices  during  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1878. 


All  uortli  of  base  line  and  west  of  sixth  principal  meridian  in  the  State 
of  Nebraska. 


To  Register  Grand  Island  Land  District  : 
Fractional  townships  8  and  9  in  ranges  13,  14,  and  15,  and  fractional 
township  8,  ranges  1G  and  17  

To  Register  Republican  Valley  Land  District : 
Fractional  townships  7  and  8  in  ranges  14  and  15  

To  Register  Western  Land  District : 

Township  19  in  ranges  49  and  50;  township  20,  ranges  50,  51,  and  52  

Township  21,  ranges  52,  53,  54,  and  55;  township  22,  ranges  55  and  56 ;  and 

township  23,  range  56  

Townships  33  to  35,  ranges  33  to  36,  inclusive  

Township  34,  range  37 ;  and  township  21,  range  51  


Total  number  of  plats 


When  transmitted. 


December  22,  1877 

January  8, 1878.... 

May  8,  1878   

May  8,  1878   

July  1,  1878   

July  1,  1878   


Number 
of  plats. 


To  Grand  Island  Land  District  

To  Republican  Valley  Land  District  

To  Western  Land  District   

Descriptive  lists  all  transmitted  with  plats. 


-Estimates  of  sums  required  for  the  extension  of  public  surveys  in  the  State  of  Nebraska 
for  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1880. 


All  north  of  the  base  line  and  west  of  the  sixth  principal  meridian. 


]STumber 
of  miles. 


Rate  per 
mile. 


Amount. 


Standard  lines. 

Fifth  guide  meridian  from  sixth  to  eighth  standard  parallel;  sixth  and 
seventh  guide  meridians  from  sixth  standard  parallel  to  north  bound- 
ary of  State;  the  seventh  standard  parallel  from  fourth  guide  meridian 
to  west  boundary  of  State ;  the  eighth  standard  parallel  from  fifth 
guide  meridian  to  west  boundary  of  State  


Exterior  lines. 

Townships  25  to  32,  ranges  33  to  40,  both  inclusive;  townships  27  to  32, 
ranges  30  to  32,  both  inclusive ;  townships  33  to  35,  ranges  38  to  40, 
both  inclusive ;  townships  33  to  35,  range  32  


Subdivision  lines. 

Seventy-five  townships  within  above  exterior  lines,  coming  under  classes 
of  lands  authorized  to  be  surveyed  as  described  in  letter  "E"  of  the 
honorable  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office,  dated  August  23, 
1877,  to  be  selected  after  survey  of  standard  and  exterior  lines  


Total 


Surveyor  General's  Office, 

District  of  Nebraska  and  Iowa, 

Plattsmouth,  Xebr.,  July  10,  1878. 


432 


846 


4,  500 


$12  00 


7  00 


$5, 184 


8,  460 


31,  500 


JXO.  R,  CLARK, 

Surveyor  General. 


H. — Estimate  of  sums  required  for  office  expenses  for  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1880. 


Salary  of  surveyor  general   $2,  000 

Salary  of  chief  clerk   1,  600 

Salary  of  principal  draughtsman    1,  300 

Salary  of  one  assistant  draughtsman   1,  200 

Salary  of  two  copyists,  at  $1,100  each   2,  200 

Oiiice  rent,  fuel,  stationery,  binding,  and  messenger   3,  000 

Total   11,  300 


JNO.  R.  CLARK, 

Surveyor  General. 

Surveyor  General's  Office, 

District  of  Nebraska  and  Iowa, 

Plattsmouth,  Nebr.,  July  10,  1878. 
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I. — Statement  showing  th?  name?,  duties,  nativity,  whence  appointed,  term  of  service,  and  rate 
of  compensation  per  annum  of  persons  employed  in  the  surveyor  general's  office,  district  of 
Nebraska  and  Iowa,  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1878. 


Name. 


Duty. 


John  P..  Clark  j  Surveyor  general . . .  Ohio   Nebraska 

Thomas  Pollock  ...j  Chief  clerk  Pennsylvania  do  

Herman  Smith  |  Principal  draughts-  i  Germany  do  

man. 


Xativitv. 


Whence 
appointed. 


J  ames  Pettee . 
P.  P.  Gass... 


Transcribing  <  !  -n- . .  Massachusetts 


Messenger 


Ohio 


.do 
.do 


Term  of  service. 


Salary 
per 


Entire  year  ■   $2,  000 

 do   1,  500 

 do  I  1,200 

C  July  1  to  .Jul  v  31 .1877,  ) 

<    and  Nov.  1. 18T7,  to  \  1, 100 

f    .Jan.  19.  1878.  > 

Entire  year   720 


F. — Report  of  the  surveyor  general  of  Wyoming. 

Surveyor  Generai/s  Office, 

Cheyenne,  Wyo.,  August  5,  1878. 
Sir:  In  compliance  with  your  instructions  of  May  1,  1878,  I  have  the  honor  to  sub- 
mit herewith,  in  duplicate,  my  annual  report  of  the  surveying  operations  of  the  Wyo- 
ming district  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1878. 

PROGRESS  OF  THE  PURLIC  SURVEYS  OF  WYOMING  TERRITORY. 

The  twelfth  guide  meridian  west,  from  the  fifth  standard  parallel  north  to  the  south 
boundary  of  the  Shoshone  Indian  reservation,  has  been  surveyed  and  established  as  a 
basis  for  surveys  in  the  vicinity  of  said  reservation,  which  had  been  petitioned  for  by 
the  settlers  in  the  Popo-Agie  Valley ;  and  the  length  of  this  meridian,  including  con- 
vergences aud  connections,  is  83  miles,  13  chains,  and  59  links. 

The  seventh  standard  parallel  north  has  been  established  from  the  twelfth  to  the 
thirteenth  guide  meridian  west,  passing  the  continental  "divide'7  in  range  103  west, 
and  amounting  in  length  to  48  miles. 

The  eighth  standard  parallel  north,  from  the  twelfth  guide  meridian  west  to  range 
101  west,  a  distance  of  24  miles,  has  been  also  surveyed,  and  ternainates  on  a  spur  of 
the  Wind  River  Mountains. 

The  tenth  guide  meridian  west,  from  the  south  boundary  of  Wyoming  to  the  fourth 
standard  parallel  north,  has  been  surveyed  and  established  through  a  mountainous  and 
densely  timbered  country,  the  distance,  including  connections,  being  27  miles,  46 
chains,  and  19  links. 

Exterior  township  lines  of  51  different  townships  have  been  surveyed  and  estab- 
lished, the  total  length  of  which,  including  connections,  is  451  miles,  65  chains,  and 
92  links. 

Nineteen  townships,  three  of  which  are  made  fractional  by  the  Shoshone  Indian 
reservation,  have  been  subdivided  into  sections,  and  amount  in  length  of  lines,  includ- 
ing meanders  and  connections,  to  1,050  miles,  13  chains,  and  18  links,  a  detailed  state- 
ment of  which  is  given  herewith  in  tabular  form. 

Two  of  the  most  eastern  of  these  subdivided  townships  are  25  miles  west  of  Fort 
Laramie,  and  can  be  irrigated  by  Laramie  River  and  some  of  its  northern  confluents 
They  are  considered  valuable  as  hay  lands. 

The  middle  portions  of  these  recent  surveys  are  on  the  heavily  timbered  slopes  of  the 
Medicine  Bow  Mountains,  some  being- near  Carbon  Station,  on  the  Union  Pacific  Rail- 
road, and  embracing  mineral,  forest,  and  pastoral  lands.  Many  of  the  mines  in  this 
region  are  now  being  successfully  worked. 

Of  the  most  western  surveys  those  within  the  limits  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad 
land  grant  and  in  the  valleys  of  Bitter  Creek  and  Green  River  are  chiefly  valuable  as 
coal  or  hay  lands,  and  four  of  the  subdivided  townships  are  traversed  by  the  Union 
Pacific  Railroad.    The  area  of  coal  lands  reported  in  these  subdivisions  is  27,454*  acres. 

The  northern  portion  of  the  western  surveys  contains  settlements  on  the  Popo-Agie 
River  mineral  lands,  now  being  worked,  and  hay  lands,  much  of  which  is  or  can  °be 
easily  irrigated. 

The  recent  surveys  are  delineated  on  the  accompanying  map  in  red  ink,  and  where 
necessary  the  topography  has  been  corrected  to  conform  thereto.  The  boundary 
between  the  Cheyenne  aaid  Evanston  land  districts  and  those  of  the  new  counties  are 
also  indicated, 
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The  early  and  deep  snows  of  1877  prevented  the  completion  of  the  two  contracts  of 
survey  in  the  timbered  lands  of  the  Medicine  Bow  Mountains,  though  in  one  of  them 
there  remains  only  one  township  to  he  subdivided.  In  the  other,  ten  townships  of 
exteriors  and  seven  of  subdivisions  are  yet  to  be  surveyed.  The  deputies  employed  in 
these  surveys  having  asked  for  extension  of  time,  it  has  been  granted.  The  area  of 
recent  subdivisions  is  392,717  acres,  and  the  total  area  surveyed  in  Wyoming  Territory 
to  June  30,  1878,  is  7,926,17.3  acres. 

PROPOSED  SURVEYS. 

The  accompanying  estimates  for  the  extension  of  the  public  surveys  in  Wyoming 
during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1880,  are  intended  for  the  agricultural  and  pas- 
toral lands  on  the  North  Platte  River,  which  are  being  settled  by  stock  raisers  ;  for  the 
continuation  of  the  surveys  of  timber  and  mineral  lands  in  the  Medicine  Bow  Mount- 
ains ;  and  for  additional'  surveys  of  agricultural  and  timbered  lands  in  the  valley  of 
Bear  River,  near  Evanston. 

OFFICE  WORK. 

Of  the  recent  surveys  contracted  for  by  this  office  and  pavable  out  of  the  balance  of 
the  appropriation  of  July  31,  1876,  of  $16,500,  and  that  of  March  3,  1877,  of  $14,400,  the 
original  field  notes  of  the  standard,  exterior,  aud  subdivision  lines  returned  by  the 
deputies  were  carefully  examined,  and  approved  upon  their  evidence  of  correctness. 

The  original  diagrams  and  maps  of  these  surveys  have  been  constructed  on  the  pre- 
scribed scale,  from  the  field  notes,  and  placed  on  file,  and  a  copy  of  each  has  been 
made,  compared,  and  transmitted  to  the  General  Land  Office. 

Copies  of  all  the  maps  of  subdivisions  have  also  been  made,  compared,  and  trans- 
mitted to  the  proper  local  land  offices,  and  a  list  of  these  registers'  maps  has  been 
added  to  the  schedule  posted  in  this  office. 

The  original  field  notes  of  all  the  aforesaid  surveys  have  been  transcribed,  compared, 
prefaced  with  title  pages  and  index  diagrams,  and,  with  the  maps  and  surveyors' 
accounts,  transmitted  to  the  General  Land  Office. 

Thirty-eight  lists  descriptive  of  the  corners,  soil,  timber,  &c,  of  nineteen  townships 
of  subdivisions  have  been  compiled  from  and  carefully  compared  with  the  original 
field  notes,  certified,  and  transmitted  to  the  proper  local  land  offices,  and  the  registers' 
receipts  for  them  placed  on  file. 

The  original  field  notes  have  been  arranged  in  volumes,  and  will  be  bound  during 
the  summer.  The  usual  amount  of  miscellaneous  office  work  has  been  performed, 
which  it  is  not  deemed  necessary  to  state  in  detail.    There  are  no  arrears  of  office  work. 

To  secure  the  prompt  performance  of  the  Avork  of  this  office,  and  to  avoid  delay  in 
the  adjustment  of  the  deputies'  accounts  and  the  necessity  of  working  beyond  office 
hours,  a  more  liberal  appropriation  for  the  compensation  of  clerks  is  much  needed. 

CONTRACTS  OF  1877  AND  1878. 

The  contracts  of  1877,  including  those  unfinished  at  the  date  of  my  last  report, 
amount  to  $15,239.45,  paid  out  of  the  appropriation  of  July  31,  1876,  of  $16,500,  and 
leave  an  unexpended  balance  of  $1,260.55,  which  reverts  to  the  United  States  Treasury. 

Out  of  the  appropriation  of  March  3,  1877,  of  $14,400,  two  contracts  were  entered 
into,  in  August,  1877,  leaving  an  estimated  unexpended  balance  of  $5,450,  and  a  third 
contract  was  issued  in  April,  1878,  for  the  survey  of  standard,  exterior,  reservation, 
aud  section  lines  in  the  vicinity  of  Fort  Laramie  and  in  the  valley  of  the  North  Platte^ 
This  contract  is  estimated  at  $5,300,  and  leaves  an  estimated  balance  unexpended  of 
$150. 

At  the  close  of  this  report,  contract  No.  94,  of  August  23,  1877,  is  nearly  completed 
as  to  survey;  four  townships  of  subdivisions,  in  valuable  timber  and  mineral  land, 
having  been  returned  to  this  office,  and  are  now  in  process  of  platting  and  transcrib- 
ing; and  the  remainder  will  be  returned  in  about  two  weeks. 

Contract  No.  95,  of  August  24,  1877,  is  completed,  and  the  map  and  transcript  have 
been  sent  to  the  General  Land  Office. 

In  contract  No.  98,  of  April  23,  1878,  the  standard  lines  are  returned,  and  have  been 
platted  and  transcribed,  and  the  remainder  will  be  returned  about  August  15,  1878. 

DESERT  LAND  SURVEYS. 

One  description  of  survey  of  desert  land,  containing  640  acres,  has  been  received  from 
the  land  office  at  Evanston,  and  26  from  the  Cheyenne  land  office,  amounting  to 
8,646.25  acres. 

The  descriptions  of  some  of  these  surveys  are  so  indefinite  as  to  render  it  impossible 
for  the  dejmty  surveyors  to  close  to  them. 
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NEW  SETTLEMENTS — STOCK  RAISING — PASTORAL  LANDS. 

The  valley  of  the  North  Platte,  as  far  up  as  longitude  106°  30'  west,  is  now  being 
rapidly  settled,  mainly  by  stock  raisers.  The  valley  of  Bear  River  is  filling  up  by  the 
same  class  of  immigrants,  and  by  farmers ;  and  the  valleys  of  the  Medicine  Bow  and 
the  Laramie  Rivers,  by  " cattle  men"  and  miners. 

The  raising  of  cattle,  on  an  extensive  scale,  is  becoming  much  more  important  and 
profitable  in  Wyoming 'than  agriculture;  and  where  pure  running  water  for  stock  can 
be  found  the  adjacent  grazing  or  pastoral  lands  ought  not  to  be  excluded  from  survey. 
These  "cattle  men"  are  not  a  nomadic  race,  but  build  comfortable  ranches  for  a 
home,  and  thus,  becoming  permanent  settlers,  will  soon  want  patents  for  the  lands 
which  they  are  improving  and  occupying. 

ACCOMPANYING  DOCUMENTS. 

A.  Statement  showing  the  contracts  entered  into,  and  the  condition  of  the  public 
surveys,  under  the  appropriation  for  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1878. 

B.  Statement  showing  the  townships,  ranges,  areas,  and  amounts  of  surveys,  for 
which  duplicate  maps  and  transcripts  of  the  field  notes  have  been  transmitted  to  the 
General  Land  Office,  triplicate  maps  and  descriptive  lists  furnished  the  local  land 
offices,  and  the  original  field  notes  filed  in  this  office. 

C.  Statement  showing  the  townships,  ranges,  and  areas  of  coal  lands  surveyed  in 
Wyoming  Territory  from  June  30, 1877,  to  June  30, 1878,  as  shown  on  the  original  maps 
on  file  in  this  office. 

D.  Statement  showing  the  description  and  number  of  township  maps,  and  descriptive 
lists  furnished  to  the  local  land  offices,  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1878, 
numbering  north  of  base  line  and  west  of  the  sixth  principal  meridian. 

E.  Statement  of  amounts  deposited  by  individuals  for  office  work  on  mining  claims, 
and  by  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company  for  cost  of  survey  and  office  work  on  lands 
inuring  to  said  company,  showing  the  balances  unexpended  and  available  for  the 
surveying  service  in  Wyoming  Territory. 

F.  Statement  showing  the  amount  paid  to  the  surveyor  general  and  the  clerks  in  his 
office,  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  J une  30,  1878. 

G.  Statement  of  amounts  paid  for  rent  of  office,  fuel,  &c,  during  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1878. 

H.  Estimate  of  the  appropriation  required  for  the  extension  of  the  public  surveys  m 
Wyoming  Territory  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  J  une  30, 1880. 

I.  Statement  showing  the  names,  duties,  nativity,  whence  appointed,  residence,  date 
of  appointment,  and  rate  of  compensation  per  annum  of  persons  employed  in  the  sur- 
veyor general's  office  of  Wyoming  Territory  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,1  1878. 

K.  Table  prepared  by  Sergt.  James  H.  Smith,  Signal  Service,  U.  S.  A.,  m  charge 
of  the  United  States  sigual  service  at  Cheyenne,  Wyo.,  showing  the  monthly  mean 
temperature  from  June  30,  1877,  to  June  30,  1878,  as  corrected  by  the  Chief  Signal 
Officer,  Washington,  D.  C. 

L.  Table  prepared  by  Sergt.  James  H.  Smith,  Signal  Service,  United  States  Army, 
in  charge  of  the  United  States  signal  service  at  Cheyenne,  Wyo.,  showing  the  daily 
temperature  of  the  months  of  January  and  February,  1878,  from  observations  at  7  a. 
in.,  2  p.  m.,  and  9  p.  in.,  as  corrected  by  the  Chief  Signal  Officer  at  Washington,  D.  C. 

M.  Statement  of  the  number  of  cars  of  live  stock  shipped  on  the  Union  Pacific  Rail- 
road in  Wyoming  Territory  from  June  30,  1877,  to  June  30,  1878,  as  reported  by  W.  P. 
Davis,  esq.,  division  superintendent. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

EDW.  C.  DAVID, 
United  States  Surveyor  General  of  Wyoming  Territory. 

Hon.  J.  A.  Williamson, 

Commissioner  General  Land  Office,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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A. — Statement  showing  the  contracts  entered  into,  and  the  condition  of  the  public  surveys, 
under  the  appropriation  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1878. 


94 


Date. 


1877. 
Auk.  23 


Atiff.  24 


1878. 
Apr.  23 


Names  of  contractors 
or  deputy  surveyor. 


"William  O.  Downey 


Lewis  M.  Lampton 


William  B.  Yerby 


Character,  ~No.  of  township  and  range, 
of  surveys  north  of  base  line  and 
west  of  sixth  principal  meridian. 


Tenth  guide  meridian  west,  from  south 
boundary  of  AVyoming  to  fourth 
standard  parallel'  north ;  west  and 
north  boundaries  of  townships  13, 14, 
and  15,  ranges  78  and  79;  west  boun- 
daries of  townships  12  and  16,  ranges 
78  and  79,  and  north  boundaries  of 
townships  13,  14,  and  15,  range  80 
west ;  and  subdivisions  of  townships 
13,  14,  and  15,  ranges  77  and  78,  and 
township  12,  range  78. 

"West  boundaries  of  townships  17,  18, 
19,  and  20,  ranges  79  and  81;  north 
boundaries  of  townships  17,  18,  19, 
and  20,  ranges  79,  80,  81,  and  82 ;  and 
subdivisions  of  townships  17  and  18, 
range  78,  and  township  20,  ranges  79, 
80,  and  81. 

Sixth  and  seventh  standard  parallels, 
from  eighth  guide  meridian  to  east 
boundary  of  Wyoming ;  eighth  guide 
meridian,  from  south  boundary  of 
Tort  Laramie  Reservation  to  seventh 
standard  parallel ;  exteriors  of  toAvn- 
ships  23  to  28,  inclusive,  ranges  60  to 
64,  inclusive,  and  subdivisions  of 
townships  23  and  24,  ranges  60  and  61, 
townships  24  and  25,  range  62,  and 
townships  25  and  26,  range  63;  and 
southeast  and  north  boundaries  of 
Port  Laramie  Reservation,  under  spe- 
cial instructions. 


$1,  523  77 


3,  249  32 


Appropriation  of  July  31,  1876  

Amount  paid  on  contracts  out  of  said  appropriation  

Balance  unexpended  and  reverting  to  United  States  Treasury 


■11 

^  o 

c  a 

O  3 


Unfinished. 


Unfinished. 


Unfinished. 


16, 500  00 


15,  239  45 
1, 260  55 


Totals . 


Appropriation  of  March  3.  1877  

Estimated  cost  of  contracts  out  of  said  appropriation  

Estimated  balance  unexpended  out  of  said  appropriation 

Totals  


16,500  00 


14,  250  00 
150  00 


Surveyor  General's  Office, 

Cheyenne,  Wyo,,  August  5, 1878. 


EDW.  C.  DAVID, 

Surveyor  General. 
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B. — Statement  snowing  the  townships,  ranges,  areas,  and  amounts  of  surveys,  for  which  dupli- 
cate maps  and  transcripts  of  the  field  notes  have  been  transmitted  to  the  General  Land  Office, 
triplicate  maps  and  descriptive  lists  furnished  to  the  local  land  offices,  and  the  original  maps 
and  field  notes  filed  in  this  office. 


8  .. 
9*. 

10  .. 

11  .. 
12*. 
13*. 

14  .. 

15  .. 

16  .. 

17  .. 

18  .. 

19  .. 


Number  of  townships. 


Total. 


99 
99 
99 
99 
100 
100 
103 
103 
106 
106 


Area,  acres. 


104.  48 
094.  78 
003.  92 
048.  25 
702.  52 
326.  62 
102.  51 
068.  03 
924.  36 
053.  94 
082.  92 
176.  70 
240. 10 
968.  36 
045.  74 
262.  05 
605.  08 
021.  21 
885.  72 


392,  717.  29 


Subdivisions,  meanders, 
and  connections. 


Miles.   Chains.  Links. 


1,  050 


03 


Fractional. 


RECAPITULATION. 


Town- 
ships. 

Acres. 

Total  number  of  townships  subdivided  in  1877  is  

19 

362 
381 

392,  717.  29 
7,  533,  456.  08 
7.  926,  173.  37 

Total  number  of  townships  subdivided  previously  is  

Total  number  of  townships  subdivided  to  June  30,  1878,  is    

Total  amount  of  subdivisions  in  1877  is  1,050  miles,  13  chains,  and  18  links. 


Surveyor  General's  Office, 

Cheyenne,  Wyo.,  August  5,  1878. 


ED\Y.  C.  DAVID, 
Surveyor  General. 


C—  Statement  of  the  townships,  ranges,  and  areas  of  coal  lands  surveyed  in  Wyoming  Terri- 
tory from  June  30,  1877,  to  June  30,  1878,  as  shown  on  the  original  maps  on  file  in  this 
office. 


Acres. 

Township  18  north,  range  99  west,  of  sixth  principal  meridian.  ......       4,  486. 14 

Township  18  north,  range  100  west,  of  sixth  principal  meridian    22,  968.'  36 

Total  area  of  coal  lands  surveyed  in  1877    27  454.  £0 

Total  area  of  coal  lands  surveyed  previous  to  1877  .    235',  369.'  88 

Aggregate  of  coal  lands  surveyed  to  date   262, 824.  38 

EDW.  C.  DAVID, 
„  Surveyor  General. 

Surveyor  General's  Office, 

Cheyenne,  Wyo,,  August  5,  1878, 
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D  SMc  nent  showing  the  description  and  number  of  township  maps  andd^viptivc  list,  fur- 
nished to  the  loeallind  ofi-'<  daring  the  fisezl  ye  ir  ending  June  30,  1878,  numbering  north 
o  f  the  base  line  and  west  of  the  Qth  principal  meridian.  


Township. 


flange. 


29  and  34  

18,  29,  33  and 

18  and  33  

17  and  19  

17  and  18  


Total  (sent  February  4, 187S,  to  register  at  Evanston) 


98 
99 
100 
103 
106 


13  and  18. 
20   


69  and  70 
78 

70.  SO.  M 


Total  (sent  February  25, 1878,  to  register  at  Cheyenne) 


Total  number  of  maps  furnished 
Total  number  of  lists  furnished  . . 


ED W.  C.  DAVID. 
Surveyor  General. 


Surveyor  General's  Oefice. 

Cheyenne.  Wyo.,  Aiajust  5,  lb,b. 


E  —Statement  of  amounts  deposited  by  individuals  for  office  work  on  mining  chums  and  by 
the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company  for  cost  of  survey  and  office  work  on  lands  muring  to 
said  company,  showing  the  balances  unexpended  and  available  for  the  surveying  service  in 
Wyoming  Territory. 

Total  sum  of  all  special  deposits  for  office  work  to  June  30,  1878   $1,  062  29 

Total  sum  expended  for  office  work  to  Juue  30.  1878  


541  52 


Balance  unexpended  for  office  wor 


k  and  available  to  June  30,  187 


520 


Total  sum  of  deposits  by  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company  for  cost  of 

survey  of  lands  inuring-  to  said  company  to  June  30,  187H   A^i 

Total  stun  expended  for  surveys  to  June  30.  1878  


59 

1. 595  00 


Balance  expended  and  available  to  June  30,  1878. 


  1,026  59 

EDW.  C.  DAVID. 

Surveyor  General. 


Surveyor  General's  Office. 

Cheyenne.  IVyo.,  August  5,  1878. 


—Statement  showing  the  amount  paid  to  surveyor  general  and  the  clerks  in  his  office  durin 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1878. 

;v  appropriation  for  compensation  of  surveyor  general  for  fiscal 

year  ending  Juue  30.  1878   ---------  $2>  'o0  0 

Mar      3.  By  appropriation  for  salaries  of  clerks  for  fiscal  year  ending  June 


1877. 
Mar. 


30.  18: 


3,500  00 

June    30.  Bv  balance  unexpended  of  special  deposits  for  office^  work  760  44 

Sept.  30.  To  amount  for  first  quarter  ending  September  30, 187^  $1,  609  70 
Dec.     31.  To  amount  for  second  quarter  ending  December  31,  l£/  /    1,  o/ 6  »« 

Mar/ "  31.  To  amount  for  third  quarter  ending  March  31.  1878 ....    1, 716  90 
Juue    30.  To  amount  for  fourth  quarter  ending  June  30,  1878... 
June    30.  To  balance  unexpended  of  appropriation  ot  March  3, 

1877,  salaries  of  clerks  -  -  -  - 

June    30.  To  balance  unexpended  of  special  deposits  tor  office 

-work  


1,487  50 
48 
521  98 


Totals . 


Surveyor  General's  Office, 

Cheyenne,  Wyo.,  August  5,  1878. 


  7, 010  44    7, 010  44 

ED^Y.  C.  DAVID, 

Surveyor  General. 


PUBLIC  LANDS. 


271 


G. — Statement  of  amounts  paid  for  rent  of  office,  fuel,  stationery,  ij'-c,  during  the  fiscal  year 

ending  June  30,  1878. 


1877. 

Mar.     3.  By  appropriation  for  rent  of  office,  fuel,  &c,  for  fiscal  year          $1,500  00 

Sep.     30.  To  amount  for  first  quarter,  ending  September  30,  1877 .  207  95 

Dec.    31.  To  amount  for  second  quarter,  ending  December  31, 1877  288  75 
1878. 

Mar.    31.  To  amount  for  third  quarter,  ending  March  31,  1878...  192  35 

J mie    30.  To  amount  for  fourth  quarter,  ending  June  30,  1878 . . .  278  40 

June    30.  To  balance  reverting  to  United  States  Treasury   554  55 


Totals 


Surveyor  General's  Office, 

Cheyenne,  Wyo.,  August  5,  1878. 


  1,500  00    1,500  00 

EDW.  C.  DAVID, 

/Surveyor  General. 


H. — Estimate  of  the  appropriation  required  for  the  extention  of  the  public  surveys  in  Wyo- 
ming  Territory  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1880, 

For  extending  surveys  of  standard  lines,  200  miles,  at  $10  per  mile          $2, 000 

For  extending  surveys  of  township  fines,  1,200  miles,  at  $7  per  mile..      8, 400 

For  subdividing  100  townships,  6,000  miles,  at  $6  per  mile   38,  000 

  $48,  400 

For  salary  of  surveyor  general   3,000 

For  salary  of  chief  clerk   1  800 

For  salary  of  principal  draughtsman   1 '  500 

For  salary  of  assistant  draughtsman   1;  400 

For  salaries  of  two  transcribing  clerks   2,  800 

For  rent,  fuel,  stationery,  messenger,  and  incidental  expenses   2^000 

  12,500 

Total  for  field  and  office  work  .   5g;  <JOO 

EDW.  C.  DAVID, 

Surveyor  General, 

Surveyor  General's  Office, 

Cheyenne,  Wyo.,  August  5,  1878. 


I.— Statement  showing  the  names,  duties,  nativity,  whence  appointed,  residence,  date  of  ap- 
pointment, and  rate  of  compensation  per  annum  of  persons  employed  in  the  surveyor  gen- 
eral's office  of  Wyoming  Territory  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1878. 


Name. 

Duty. 

Nativity.  Wnettfe. 

J  appointed. 

Residence. 

Date  of  ap- 
pointment. 

Salary. 

Edward  C.  David  . . 
Alfred  L.  Brown. 
William  W.  Smith  . 

Surveyor  general  

Chief  clerk  

Transcribing  clerk  

1 

N.  Hamp..j  Iowa  

Virginia  .  .  Nebraska 
Georgia  . . .  Iowa  . '.  

1 

Wyoming . 

 do  

....do   

Aug.  23, 1875 
Sept.  23, 1875 
Sept.  23, 1875 

$2,  750 
1,800 
1,400 

The  principal  and  assistant  draughtsmen  and  one  transcribing  clerk  have  been  discontinued  on 
account  of  the  deficiency  in  the  appropriation, 

EDW.  C.  DAVID. 

Surveyor  General's  Office,  ^rveyor  0eneral 

Cheyenne,  Wyo.,  August  5,  1878. 
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K  —Table  prepared  by  Sergeant  James  m  Smith,  Signal  Service,  U.  S.  A.,  in  charge  oj  tne 
United  States  signal  service  office  at  Cheyenne,  Wyo.,  showing  the  monthly  mean  temperature 
from  June  30  1877,  to  June  30,  1878,  as  corrected  by  the  Chief  Signal  Officer,  \\  ashington. 


i 


Date, 


1877. 


July  

August  . .. 
September 
October  . . . 
November  . 
December. 


January  . . 
February 
March  ... 

April  

May  

June  


S  IS 


BS   D  £ 


39.  039 

70.2 

S. 

30.  073 

67.9 

s. 

20.  993 

56.2 

w. 

29.  973 

40.0 

w. 

29.  942 

30.1 

w. 

29.  953 

28.9 

w. 

29.  876 

25.3 

N.  W. 

29.  780 

30.9 

N.  W. 

29.  868 

38.7 

X.  w. 

29.  773 

43.5 

x.w. 

29.  907 

47.9 

NAY 

30.  025 

58.6 

f2  O 

eg 


Total  of  miles  traveled  by  the  wind 


6,  621 
6,  398 

6,  654 

7,  005 

8,  970 
7, 155 


8,  981  ! 
7,493 
10,024  I 
8,707 

4,  857 

5,  288 


0.  43 

0.  83 
2.  02 

1.  99 
0. 17 
0.  3o 


0.  08 
0. 13 
1. 16 
0. 19 
4.  46 
1.71 


88, 153 


Surveyor  General's  Office, 

Cheyenne,  Wyo.,  August  5,  1878. 


EDYY  C.  DAYID, 

Surveyor  General. 


L.-TabU  prepared  by  Sergeant  James  H.  Smith,  Signal  Service,  U.  S.  A  m  charge  of  the 
United  States  signal  service  office  at  Cheyenne,  Wyo,,  showing  the  daily  temperature  oj  the 
months  of  January  and  Februarg,  1878,  from  observations  at  7  a.  m.,  2  p.  m.,  and  J  p.  m., 
as  verified  by  the  Chief  Signal  Officer  at  Washington  City,  B.  C. 


Day  of  month. 


Temperature  for  Janu- 
ary, 1878. 


7  a.m.   2  p.m.   9  p.  m 


8  . 
y  . 

10  . 

11  . 

12  . 

13  . 

14  . 

15  . 

16  . 

17  . 

18  . 

19  . 

20  , 

21  , 
22 
23  , 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 


—  4 

10 
0 
3 
5 
23 
30 
33 
24 
26 
16 
5 
4 
17 
26 
27 
30 
24 
23 
25 
24 
39 
26 
20 
26 
33 
36 
24 
18 
27 


17 

21 
17 
18 
18 
25 
39 
37 
36 
46 
30 
23 
26 
36 
38 
45 
47 
37 
32 
31 
39 
45 
43 
38 
42 
41 
39 
43 
35 
40 
38 


9 
21 
4 
6 
6 
12 
30 
33 
36 
34 
23 
10 
11 
9 
18 
32 
32 
32 
24 
23 
29 
33 


Temperature  for  Feb- 
ruary, 1878. 


Dav  of  month. 


.  m. 

2  p.  m. 

9  p.  m. 

O 

o 

o 

27 

35 

27 

20 

38 

25 

27 

40 

30 

36 

50 

37 

33 

46 

33 

25 

43 

28 

30 

37 

29 

19 

29 

23 

19 

24 

18 

13 

29 

26 

29 

42 

33 

24 

43 

33 

26 

38 

29 

26 

36 

27 

25 

40 

27 

22 

44 

34 

32 

49 

33 

36 

47 

39 

35 

52 

30 

26 

35 

23 

21 

38 

28 

21 

30 

26 

16 

31 

20 

14 

44 

25 

12 

44 

24 

23 

57 

34 

31 

56 

37 

42 

40 

32 

Surveyor  General's  Office, 

Cheyenne,  Wyo.,  August  5,  1878. 


ED W.  C.  DAYID, 

Surveyor  General. 


PUBLIC  LAXBS. 
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M. — Statement  of  the  number  of  cars  of  live  stock  shipped  on  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad,  in 
Wyoming  Territory,  from  June  30,  1877,  to  June  30,  1878,  as  reported  by  TV.  P.  Davis,  esq., 
division  superintendent. 


Names  of  stations. 

03 
O 

54-1  o 

S  c3 

03 

^| 

. 

O  as 

bO 

fa 

c  o 

666 
49 
539 

162 

Shipped. 

Eeceived. 

Shipped. 

(  8  cars  sheep 

£  shipped. 

Eeceived. 

Eeceived. 

Shipped. 

Eeceived. 

Shipped. 

Shipped. 

Eeceived. 

Shipi>ed. 

Shipped. 

Eeceived. 

Shipped. 

13 
18 

3 
16 

Liramie  

3 
26 
8 
4 

q 
1 

3 

85 
80 
2 
90 
13 

1 

Kavvling's  

Green  -River  

1 
7 

Green  River  

40 

265 

Total  

1,  951 

114  |  34 

1 

8  cars  sheep. 

Surveyor  General's  Office, 

Cheyenne,  Wyo.,  August  5,  1878. 


G-. — Report  of  the  surveyor  general  of  Hew  Mexico, 

Surveyor  General's  Office, 

Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex.,  August  15,  1878. 
Sir:  In  compliance  with  instructions  contained  in  your  letter  E,  of  May  1  last  I 
have  the  honor  to  herewith  submit  in  duplicate  the  annual  report  of  the  operations 'of 
this  office  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1878. 

FIELD  WORK. 

There  have  "been  surveyed  during  the  year  72  miles  of  the  New  Mexico  principal 
meridian,  30  miles  of  guide  meridian,  288  miles  0.5  chains  21  links  of  standard  parallel, 
which  have  been  returned  to  this  office,  a  part  of  which  has  not  been  paid  for,  as  ex- 
plained in  Exhibit  A  herewith ;  also,  434  miles  16  chains  57  links  of  township  exte- 
riors ;  1,502  miles  17  chains  32  links  of  subdivisional  lines  exclusive  of  15  miles  63  links  of 
survey  of  five  sections  of  Ojo  Caliente  Indian  Reservation;  and  15  miles  11  chains  0.6 
links  of  closings  on  parallels  in  the  prosecution  of  the  public  work,  the  aggregate  cost  of 
which  could  not  be  ascertained  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year,  as  a  portion  of  the  same 
had  then  but  recently  been  returned.  Exhibits  A  and  B  show  the  amount  of  work 
paid  for  and  that  portion  yet  remaining  unpaid.  Exhibit  A  embraces  the  surveys 
made  under  the  regular  Congressional  appropriation,  and  Exhibit  B  those  made  under 
sections  2401  and  2402  of  the  Revised  Statutes. 

The  subdivisional  lines  of  these  surveys  embrace  539,785.55  acres;  which,  added  to 
the  amount  previously  surveyed,  makes  a  total  of  7,846,942.77  acres  (see  Exhibit  C) 
surveyed  in  this  district  the  past  fiscal  year. 

In  addition  to  the  public  surveys  there  have  been  surveyed  and  returned,  since  mv 
last  report,  47  private  land  claims  from  the  appropriation  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30  last.  The  field  notes  of  the  47  grants  surveyed  have  not  all  been  examined 
and  platted,  hence  a  complete  statement  of  the  number  of  miles  surveyed  and  cost  of 
survey  cannot  at  this  time  be  given ;  but  Exhibit  D  shows  the  grants  surveyed,  number 
of  miles  and  cost  of  survey  so  far  as  at  present  ascertained,  together  with  'the  area 
embraced  therein,  which  is  acres,  exclusive  of  those  whose  area  is  not  yet 

determmedf  or  reasons  given  in  said  exhibit.  Of  these  grants  the  Armendaris,  No.  34, 
and  Anten  Chico,  are  resurveys  directed  by  you  in  letters  of  May  26,  1877,  and  April 
18  I 


EWD.  C.  DAVID. 

Surveyor  General. 
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30  1878  respectively.  As  previously  stated,  the  Exhibits  A  B,  and  C  show  what 
wort :  has  been  executed  in  the  held,  returned,  examined,  and  forwarded,  and  that 
still  remaining  in  the  office  awaiting  disposition  and  the  condition  ol  same 

Thevumc  suTveja  were  strictly  confined  to  lands  embraced  m  the  classification 
made  by  Conoress,  and  to  the  localities  where  settlers  had  petitioned  to  have  surveys 
made  -  although  the  appropriation  was  entirely  inadequate  to  meet  the  demands  ot 
Sttlers ^thronlhoiit  the  Territorv,  and  hut  comparatively  few  localities  could  be  accom- 
modaSd  yet,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  list  of  townships  subdivided,  they  were  m  some 
^stances  Several  hundred  miles  apart,  and  only  a  portion  of  the  surveys  required  could 
be  made  in  each  of  these  localities,  as  it  was  impossible  to  estimate  the  amount  of 
surve tableland  in  the  respective  'localities.  There  has  been  an  impression  among 
Sfwho  ie  not  familiar  with  the  facts,  that  but  a  small  portion  of  New  Mexxeo  is 
arable  and  to  some  extent  I  had  entertained  a  somewhat  similar  opinion  of  this  Tei- 
ritor^vions  to  my  location  here  ;  but  each  year  enlarges  the  area  of  such  lands  m 
ffiiffi^eroiibf  the  old  residents,  as  the  results  of  new  explorations  are  made 
known  ami  as  the  lands  become  more  valuable  for  purposes  of  agriculture  and  fruit 
raising  Heretofore  in  the  minds  of  the  people  in  the  States  the  idea  of  New  Menco 
has  been  more  or  less  associated  with  a  country  of  barren  plains,  mountains,  and  un- 
wXctivTvaUeys;  but  the  real  merits  of  New  Mexico  as  a  mineral,  pastoral,  and 
^SSl  Wtayare  rapidly  becoming  known  and  appreciated,  as  evidenced  by 
the  laro  elv  increased  emigration  to  the  Territory  the  past  year. 

New  Mexico  contains  121,201  square  miles,  or  77,568,640  acres  only  about  one-tenth 
of  which  has  been  surveyed  exclusive  of  grant  surveys,  ^ch  late  . however  em- 
brace a  considerable  portion  of  the  same  area,  as  a  portion  of  the  public  surveys  are 
also  mclmLlinthe  grant  surveys  which  were  made  subsequent  to  such  public  sur- 
veys I  have  Adopted  the  rule  not  to  extend  the  hues  of  the  public  surveys  over  ter- 
ritorv likely  to  be  covered  by  private  land  claims.  „«,-Kl- 

F^om  personal  observation  and  inquiry  I  estimate  the  area  of  unsurveyed  arable 
and  irrioable  lands  in  the  Territory  at  not  less  than  8,000,000  acres. 

I  reiterate  the  recommendation  made  in  my  last  report  relative  to  the  inspection  of 
all  suiweys,  and  if  the  inspector  is  designated  by  the  department  it  would  be  prefer- 
able for  reasons  therein  stated. 


MINING  CLAIMS. 


There  have  been  seven  mining  claims  surveyed  during  the  year,  as  shown  by  Exhibit 
.    The  condition  of  office  work  on  same  will  appear  from  said  exhibit 
Exhibit  F  contains  a  list  of  mineral  deputy  surveyors  all  of  whom  have  been  noti 
}d  to  give  bond  as  required  by  your  circular  of  instructions  of  November  13,  187/. 


E. 

tied  1 

DESERT  LANDS 


There  have  been  eleven  copies  of  declaratory  statements  filed  in  this  office  during 
the  year,  all  from  the  register  of  the  Mesilla  land  office. 


OFFICE  WORK. 


Exhibits  A,  B,  and  D  show  what  field  notes  of  surveys  made  under  contracts  entered 
into  previous  to  the  close  of  the  past  fiscal  year  have  been  returned,  examined,  ap- 
^7over^transcripts  of  same  together  with  the  plats  transmitted  as  the  law  and 
Teo^AZ  retire  ;  they  also  show^the  status  of  the  work  yet  to  be  disposed  of,  which, 
on  account  of  inadequate  clerical  force,  it  has  been  impossible  to  dispatch 

A  considerable  portion  of  the  platting  and  transcribing  the  deputies  have  had  done 
outside  the office  in  order  to  facilitate  payment  for  their  work,  to  enable  them  to  pay 
theh men  with  the  understanding  that  they  would  lose  what  they  paid  for  same 
unless  Congress  reimburses  them,  which  injustice  should  be  done.  _  The  amount  actu- 
a  lv  paid  out  by  the  various  deputies  in  this  manner  will  approximate  $1,500.  And 
as ^thrgoverament  has  had  the  benefit  of  this  expenditure,  I  respectfully  request  that 
ronoreirbeT^icited  to  make  the  appropriation  necessary  to  reimburse  these  parties 
fcHS ^outlay  reteed  to.  The  office  work  incident  to  and  resulting  from  the  surveys 
of  last  vear  would  have  occupied  my  small  force  two  years  in  disposing  of  same,  but 
the  traSbTng  and  platting  of  a  portion  of  the  surveys  outside  the  office  which  was 
^^^SepSL:  has  very  much  facilitated  the  work  of  the  office.  The  current 
Wkof  LoiS  bl  kept  up  as  nearly  as  possible  with  the  limited  clerical 
force  at  my  disposal ^  which  is  entirely  inadequate,  and  the  business  is  necessarily  _m 
arrearT  The  numerous  protests  against  the  manner  of  survey  of  a  large  number  of  the 
Irivate  land  claims  and  the  investigation  resulting  therefrom  has  occupied  a  cons^d- 
Sl?portion  of  the  time  of  the  clerks  as  well  as  my  own  which,  with  the  grant 
b  v  stio  - ti  ms  and  other  duties,  my  force  of  clerks  and  myself  have  been  obliged  to 
'  ToTlot  ZlrtqLntlj  until  midnight  to  gratify  the  public  having  official  business  to 
transact. 
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I  anticipated  in  my  last  report  that  numerous  complaints  would  arise  from  grant 
claimants  relative  to  the  grant  surveys,  and  they  have  in  fact  exceeded  my  expecta- 
tions in  that  respect,  all  of  which  involves  a  considerable  amount  of  clerical  labor, 
and  it  has  taken  a  large  portion  of  my  own  time  in  these  investigations. 

When  I  took  charge  of  this  office,  something  over  two  years  ago,  the  work  was  sev- 
eral years  in  arrears,  and,  as  my  clerical  force  was  soon  thereafter  reduced,  it  has  been 
impossible  to  gain  much  on  the  work  in  arrears. 

The  records  should  be  brought  up  to  date  and  kept  so.  The  record  of  grants  acted 
upon  should  be  brought  up.  The  grants  filed  should  be  entered  in  full  in  a  book  kept 
for  that  purpose,  yet  this  has  never  been  done  except  in  the  case  of  a  portion  of  those 
acted  upon,  and  the  record  is  incomplete  in  these  cases,  while  of  the  large  number 
remaining  unacted  upon  there  never  has  been  a  complete  or  proper  record  made. 

Copies  of  grant  plats  should  be  furnished  the  local  land  offices.  The  descriptive  lists 
of  public  surveys  have  not  been  furnished  the  local  land  offices  since  1868,  and  in  some 
other  minor  respects  the  work  of  the  office  is  in  arrears,  and  I  earnestly  urge  the  neces- 
sity for  the  full  appropriation  for  clerk  hire  estimated  for  in  my  letter  of  July  5,  1878. 

INCIDENTAL  EXPENDITURES. 

The  condition  of  the  appropriation  for  incidental  expenses  will  appear  from  Exhibit 
G.  The  amount  of  this  appropriation  is  entirely  too  small  for  the  actual  necessities  of 
the  office.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  to  replace  some  of  the  old  furniture,  provide  cases 
for  the  accumulating  files,  purchase  some  books  relating  to  the  Spanish  and  Mexican 
land  titles,  as  the  office  has  never  been  provided  with  any  of  the  Spanish  or  Mexican 
laws,  which  are  so  essential  in  the  investigation  of  private  land  claims. 

A  safe  is  needed  for  the  custody  of  valuable  title  papers,  which  if  lost  would  seri- 
ously embarrass  legitimate  claimants  and  open  wide  the  door  for  the  presentation  of 
fraudulent  claims,  as  the  parties  would  boldly  assert  that  they  were  originally  filed 
among  the  archives  of  the  office,  and  would  undertake  to  substantiate  such  claims  by 
parol  evidence,  which,  I  regret  to  say,  could  doubtless  be  obtained  for  a  trifling  con- 
sideration. 

In  April  last  I  became  satisfied  that  the  appropriation  would  prove  insufficient  to 
meet  the  actual  and  necessary  incidental  expenses  of  this  office,  and  I  notified  the  party 
employed  as  messenger,  who  was  paid  out  of  that  fund,  that  I  would  have  no  money 
to  pay  him  after  the  27th  of  that  month  unless  Congress  gave  me  a  deficiency,  which 
I  asked  for  in  my  letter  of  May  last ;  that  if  he  continued  to  serve  he  must  do  so  at  his 
own  risk  of  getting  pay.  His  services  were  indispensable,  and  were  rendered  up  to  the 
end  of  the  fiscal  year,  and  should  be  paid  for,  otherwise  I  will  in  justice  be  compelled 
to  pay  him  out  of  my  private  means. 

I  used  every  effort  to  retrench  and  reduce  the  expenditures,  and  keep  them  within 
the  limit  of  the  appropriation,  but  it  was  utterly  impossible  to  do  so  and  keep  the 
office  in  operation. 

I  respectfully  request  that  Congress  be  asked  to  appropriate  the  amount  of  $61.97  to 
pay  for  services  of  messenger  in  this  office  from  April  28  to  June  30,  1878.  Also  that 
the  full  amount  of  the  estimate  for  the  ensuing  fiscal  year  be  allowed;  and  also  that 
an  additional  sum  of  $500  be  appropriated  for  contingent  expenses  of  this  office  for 
the  present  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1879. 

PUBLIC  LANDS. 

About  one-tenth  of  the  public  lands,  exclusive  of  grants,  have  been  surveyed  in  this 
district;  and  while  settlers  in  various  localities  are  clamorous  for  the  extension  of  the 
lines  of  the  public  surveys  over  their  tracts,  the  inadequate  appropriations  for  that 
purpose  have  rendered  it  impossible  to  comply  with  their  requests,  except  to  a  limited 
extent. 

The  settlers  as  a  class  are  limited  in  means,  and  in  most  cases  have  not  the  ability 
to  advance  the  money  requisite  for  such  surveys,  nor  is  it  just  that  they  should  be 
placed  in  a  posi  tion  rendering  such  action  necessary  in  order  to  perfect  their  titles. 
These  parties  endure  the  hardships  and  exposure  incident  to  the  frontier,  and  at  the 
outset  are  compelled  to  struggle  with  poverty  in  order  to  secure  a  home  and  eventual 
independence  for  their  families ;  and  in  the  first  years  of  their  settlement  it  is  difficult 
for  them  to  maintain  themselves  without  being  compelled  to  borrow  money  at  a  high 
rate  of  interest  to  pay  for  the  survey  of  their  land;  and  again,  should  they  desire  to 
acquire  title  under  the  homestead  act,  their  advances  for  payment  of  surveys  would  be 
useless  to  them  in  acquiring  title  to  such  lands  as  they  claim  under  said  act.  The  cost 
per  acre  for  these  surveys  is  but  a  trifle,  and  I  fail  to  perceive  the  economy  of  Congress 
withholding  the  requisite  appropriations  to  survey  at  once  the  arable  lands  of  the 
country  so  that  the  settlers  in  any  locality  may  perfect  their  titles  at  any  time  they  may 
desire. 

What  are  termed  the  grazing  lands  of  this  Territory  would  find  ready  sale  were  they 
surveyed  and  subject  to  xirivate  entry.    In  my  last  report  I  treated  the  subject  of  this 
class  of  lands  at  some  length,  giving  my  reasons  for  the  recommendations  therein 
t 
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made,  and  I  have  had  no  reason  to  alter  my  opinion  in  respect  thereto,  but  am  more 
firmly  convinced  of  their  propriety. 

PRIVATE  LAND  CLAIMS. 

Since  mv  last  report  there  have  been  two  claims  filed,  and  a  considerable  amount  of 
testimony  has  been  taken  in  quite  a  number  of  other  cases  on  original  hearing,  and  a 
reinvestigation  by  vour  order  is  now  pending  in  two  cases,  viz,  the  Juan  Luis  Ortiz, 
§o  75  and  Una  de  Gate,  No.  94,  which  had  been  previously  reported  by  my  predeces- 
sor. In  these  two  cases  a  large  amount  of  evidence  has  been  taken,  but  they  are  still 
further  testimony.  .      „  . .  , 

Of  the  private  land  claims  which  I  have  had  under  investigation  final  action  has 
been  had  in  three  instances ;  one  has  been  approved,  and  two  rejected  as  invalid. 

Certified  copies  of  the  title  papers,  evidence,  and  my  opinion  approving  the  grant 
to  Jose  Truiillo,  the  one  referred  to,  will  be  forwarded  m  due  time  for  the  action  of 
Congress  While  testimony  has  been  taken  in  quite  a  number  ot  cases,  and  a  par- 
tial iuvestigation  had,  the  'difficulty  in  obtaining  credible  witnesses  is  increasing  as 
time  lapsesfand  claimants  appear  to  be  indifferent  about  prosecuting  their  cases,  some 
of  whom  allege  as  a  reason  that  Congress  has  not  acted  upon  any  grants  for  several 
years,  and  the  claimants  are  disposed  to  await  the  action  of  Congress  on  those  now 

beT°eamestly  renew  my  recommendation  of  last  year  that  Congress  fix  a  limitation 
on  the  time  for  filing  and  prosecuting  claims  of  this  character  aiu 1  provide  that ^they 
should  be  barred  thereafter.  I  also  renew  the  suggestion  that  the  courts  are  the 
proper  tribunal  to  investigate  and  adjudicate  all  of  this  class  of  claims :  and  should 
the  authority  to  investigate  them  be  continued  in  the  surveyor  general,  he  should  be 
specifically  empowered  by  law  to  issue  compulsory  process,  to  punish  for  contempt  &c. 
Provision Should  also  be  made  for  the  employment  of  an  attorney  to  represent  the 
government  in  the  securing  and  examination  of  witnesses.  The  United  States  attor- 
ney is  usually  busily  engaged  in  the  regular  courts,  and  hence  I  suggest  that  it  would 
heVdvSe  for  Congrels  "to  appropriate,  say,  $2,000  or  $2,500  with  which  to  pay  for 
the  services  of  an  attorney  on  behalf  of  the  government.  In  the  constant  press  of 
business  of  this  office  it  is  impossible  for  the  surveyor  general  to  devote  the  requisite 
time  rn  hunting  up  witnesses  and  documentary  evidence,  such  as  records  of  the+van- 
SSkSS^S  probate  clerks  of  the  Territory,  which  in  many  instances  would  throw 
important  light  upon  the  cases  under  consideration.  Under  the  present  system  the 
surveyor  general  must  perform  all  that  duty,  cross-examine  claimant's  witnesses,  and 
iudffe  impartially  between  the  government  and  claimant. 

I  hav-e  little  hope  that  Congress  will  act  upon  any  of  these  suggestions,  as  they  have 
twice  been  presented  heretofore  and  no  action  taken  thereon ;  but  the  magnitude  ot 
the  oovernment  interests  involved,  with  the  title  to  millions  of  acres  of  land  m  ques- 
tionfnlpelsme  to  again  call  attention  to  the  criminally 'lax method ?  an  d 
means  of  investigating  and  adjusting  these  Spanish  and  Mexican  land  titles.  If  the 
Purveyor  general  is  clothed  with  proper  power  and  provided  the  means  herein  sug- 
oested,  there  is  no  reason  why  he  could  not  promptly  and  satisfactorily  investigate 
Ind  finally  dispose  in  a  reasonable  time  of  all  pending  claims;  but  an  increase  o,  at 
least  two  clerks  will  be  required,  and  the  limitation  should  fix  a  time  not  only  for  filing 

^T^^c^^^  is  retarding  settlement,  and  until. all  these  titles 
are  adjudicated  and  the  grants  are  segregated  from  the  pub  ic  domain,  that  uncer- 
tainty of  title  will  continue,  to  the  serious  detriment  of  the  citizens  generally. 

AGRICULTURE,  FRUIT  AND  STOCK  RAISING. 

There  is  a  much  larger  portion  of  New  Mexico  adapted  to  agriculture  than  is  gen  - 
erallf  supposed  by  those  who  have  seen  but  little  of  the  seasons  and  what  the  eapa- 
bi Sties ;  of  the  soil  are.  The  valleys  of  the  San  Juan,  Rio  Grande  Gila,  Pecos,  Red 
River, ^^DryOnnarron,  and  others,  streams  with  their  hundreds  of  tributaries  affordan 
immense  area  of  arable  land,  the  real  extent  of  which  is  yet  only  partially  known. 
Neai the  foot  of  the  various  mountain  ranges  there  is  sufficient  ram-fall  to  render  irri- 
Sn  unnecessary  in  many  localities,  even  were  it  practicable;  and  fine  crops  of 
corn wheat oars,  and  vegetables  are  raised,  while  the  mountain  sides  and  plains, 
covered at all seasons  with  the  nutritious  gramma  grass,  afford  an  admirable  range  for 

St  The  cultivation  of  cotton  in  the  southern  portion  of  the  Territory  is  quite  success- 
fully engagldin,  and  as  soon  as  railroad  facilities  for  shipment  of  same .are  acquired 
it  wiU  btfonie  one  of  the  profitable  and  considerable  industries  of  the  Territory. 
Fruits  of  all L  kinds  are  raised  in  abundance,  and  the  valley  of  the  Rio  Grande  will  event- 
ually become  one  vast  vineyard. 

J  MINERALS. 

The  mica  mines  referred  to  in  my  last  report  have  been  more  thoroughly  developed 
aAwheing  successfully  worked,  producing  an  excellent  nuanty  of  that  mineral 
The  -old  silver,  lead,  ami  copper  mines  of  the  Territory  continue  to  be  successfully 
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operated,  and  have  produced  an  increased  yield  over  my  report  of  last  year,  and  upon 
the  completion  of  one  or  more  of  the  lines  of  railway  now  approaching  and  entering 
the  Territory,  a  new  impetus  will  be  given  this  interest,  as  the  mines  are  rich  and  the 
ore  abundant ;  but  capital  and  means  of  ready  transportation  are  required  to  develop 
the  real  magnitude  of  this  industry. 

RAILROADS. 

The  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Eailroad  extension  from  La  Junta,  Colo.,  via 
El  Moro  and  Trinidad,  and  thence  through  Las  Vegas,  and  probably  Santa  F6  to  the 
Eio  Grande,  at  or  near  Albuquerque,  is  being  rapidly  constructed. 

The  work  of  tunneling  the  Raton  Mountains  in  this  Territory  was  commenced  in 
March  last,  and  the  contract  has  been  let  for  the  grading  and  bridging  of  the  line  to 
Las  Vegas,  San  Miguel  County,  to  be  completed  not  later  than  the  1st  of  March  next, 
and  I  am  credibly  informed  that  the  road  will  be  pushed  forward  to  the  Rio  Grande, 
and  thence  to  the  southern  or  western  portion  of  the  Territory  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

The  Denver  arid  Rio  Grande  Railway  Company  have  already  completed  their  line  to 
Alamosa,  and  graded  to  the  north  boundary  line  of  the  Territory,  and  I  am  informed 
have  let  the  contract  to  complete  the  grading,  &c,  to  Santa  F6  by  next  spring,  so  that 
New  Mexico  is  fairly  and  certainly  upon  the  threshold  of  wealth  and  prosperity,  as 
capital  and  population  will  surely  follow  the  advent  of  the  iron  horse,  or  all  xnececlents 
will  fail  in  the  case  of  this  Territory. 

TELEGRAPH  LINES. 

There  are  but  two  lines  of  telegraph  in  the  Territory — the  one  east  from  here,  via  Las 
Vegas,  Fort  Union,  Cimarron,  and  to  Trinidad,  Colo.,  owned  and  operated  by  the 
Western  Union  Company ;  the  United  States  military  telegraph-line,  from  this  city, 
via  Albuquerque,  Las  Lunas,  Belen,  Fort  Craig,  Las  Cruces,  La  Mesilla  (El  Paso, 
Tex.),  Fort  Bayard,  Silver  City,  and  connecting  at  Ralston  with  the  Arizona  division, 
through  Tucson  to  San  Diego,  Cal.  Preparations  are  now  being  made  to  connect  the 
line  from  El  Paso  with  Fort  Davis,  Texas. 

I  am  indebted  to  Sergeant  Max  Frost,  United  States  Signal  Service,  Santa  Fe,  for 
the  foregoing  data  relati  ve  to  telegraph-lines,  and  also  for  the  following  table  compiled 
from  the  observations  of  the  United  States  Signal  Service  at  Mesilla,  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  Territory,  and  at  Santa  Fe  for  the  year  ending  June  30  last : 


Mesilla. 

Mean  barometer     30.098  inches. 

Mean  thermometer   60°. 5. 

Mean  humidity  for  last  six  months  of  year   40.6  per  cent. 

Highest  thermometer   104°. 

Lowest  thermometer   13°. 

Total  rain-fall  for  six  months   5.91  inches. 

Santa  Fe. 

Mean  barometer  ,.   29. 809  inches. 

Mean  thermometer   48°. 3. 

Mean  humidity   41.4  per  cent. 

ITighest  thermometer   90°. 5. 

Lowest  thermometer  „   2°. 

Total  rain-fall   12.94  inches. 


For  a  statement  of  special  deposits  for  surveys  by  settlers,  expenditures  for  salaries, 
incidentals,  the  condition  of  the  several  appropriations  for  this  district  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1878,  and  estimates  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1880,  I 
respectfully  call  attention  to  Exhibits  G,  H,  I,  K,  and  L,  respectively. 

ACCOMPANYING  EXHIBITS. 

A.  — Statement  of  public  surveys  executed  under  Congressional  appropriation  and 
their  cost. 

B.  — Statement  of  public  surveys  executed  under  sections  2401  and  2402  Revised 
Statutes,  and  their  cost. 

C.  — List  of  surveyed  townships,  and  their  contents  in  acres. 

D.  — List  of  private  land  claims  surveyed  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1878. 

E.  — List  of  mining  and  mill  site  claims  surveyed. 

F.  — List  of  mineral  deputy  surveyors. 

G.  — Statement  of  special  deposits  for  surveys. 

H.  — Statement  of  expenditures  on  account  of  salaries. 

I.  — Expenditures  for  incidental  purposes. 

K. — Statement  showing  the  condition  of  the  several  appropriations  for  New  Mexico 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1878. 
L. — Estimates  for  the  ensuing  fiscal  year. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

HENRY  M.  ATKINSON, 

/Surveyor  General. 

Hon.  J.  A.  Williamson, 

Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office. 
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C. — List  of  surveyed  townships  and  contents  thereof  in  acres  in  the  district  of  New  Mexico 
at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1878. 


29  north. 
8  south. 

8  south. 

8  south. 

9  south. 

3  south. 

4  south. 

5  south. 

6  south. 

7  south. 

8  south. 

9  south. 
10  south. 

4  south. 

5  south. 

6  south . 

7  south. 

8  south. 

9  south. 
10  south. 
32  north. 

28  north. 
13  south. 
15  south. 

15  south. 

16  south. 

17  south. 

29  north. 

4  south. 

5  south . 
5  south. 

31  north. 
31  north. 


27  east  . 

7  west. 

8  west. 

9  east  . 
15  east  . 
25  east  . 
25  east  . 
25  east  . 
25  east  . 
25  east  . 
25  east  . 
25  east  . 

25  east  . 

26  east  . 
26  east  . 
26  east  . 
26  east  . 
26  east  . 
26  east  . 

26  east  . 

27  east  . 
27  east  . 

4west. 

4  west. 

5  west  . 
5  west. 
5  west. 

11  west. 


19west. 

19  west. 

20  west. 

30  east  . 

31  east  . 


015. 45 


360,  015.  45 


©  3 
03  8 


13, 


13,  960.00 


7,  307, 157.  22 
23,  026.  24 
234.  20 

13,  860.  53 
12,  053.  45 
2,  560.  00 
12,  976.  50 

22,  999.  05 

23,  037.  62 
20,  209.  71 
22,  986.  27 

22,  998.  64 

23,  016.  55 
23,  036.  39 
23,  027.  70 
23,  039,  81 
20, 134.  43 
22,  961.  59 

22,  995.  29 

23,  011.  68 
23,  036.  97 

9,  701.  41 

22,  889.  42 
10,  712.  56 

7,  702.  94 

23,  046.  98 
23,  299. 13 
15,  089.  48 


22,  980.  04 
23, 160.  97 


7,  846,  942.  77 


P5  (o 


Jan.  24,1878 
Apr.  16,1878 

Apr.  16, 1878 

May  15,1878 

May  15,1878 

May  15,1878 

May  15,1878 

May  15,1878 

May  15,1878 

May  15,1878 

May  15,1878 

May  15,1878 


May  15,1878 

May  15,1878 

May  15,1878 

May  15,1878 

May  15,1878 

May  15,1878 

May  15,1878 
June  21, 1878 


Remarks. 


Totals  June  30, 1877. 

Recalled  by  direction  of 
Commissioner. 
Do. 


Ready  for  transmittal. 


Ready  for  transmittal. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Not  platted;  area  not 
computed. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Ready  for  transmittal. 
Do. 

Totals  June  30,  1878. 


Surveyor  General's  Office 
Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex. 


HENRY  M.  ATKINSON, 

Surveyor  General. 


15,  1878. 
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D.— Private  land  claims  surveyed  and  under  contract  for  survey  in  the 


Surveyor  Gexeral's  Office, 

Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex.,  August  15,  1878. 
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Cost  of  survey. 


Field  work.  Office  work. 


$40  00 
41  62 
54  16 
61  12 
57  07 

30  00 


52  99 

30  00 
93  75 
48  90 


33  34 


50  00 
45  84 


34  00 
20  00 
29  17 
41  62 

35  00 
40  00 
45  00 
35  00 
35  00 
60  00 


20  00 
70  00 


Total. 


$425  12 
1,  211  63 
917  94 
189  19 
905  23 

417  06 


1,  296  76 

417  01 

2,  435  44 
906  37 


700  01 


148  56 
1,  700  33 


393  86 
179  74 
627  17 
, 330  84 

165  91 
137  91 
186  93 
145  11 
174  19 
634  03 


43  94 
486  20 


179  35 


3,  545  46 


1, 133  58 


1,  476  95 


Acres. 


95,  030.  67 
151,  056.  97 

88,  079.  78 
3,  546.  06 

89,  403.  40 

25, 176.  39 

130, 138  98 
224,  770. 13 

22,  578. 12 
843,  259.  59 
125,  225. 18 


69,  445.  55 
13,  706.  02 
436.  41 
415,  036  56 


11,  674.  37 
3,  632.  94 
43,  653.  03 
382,  849.  00 

1,  619.  86 

1,  086.  30 

2,  571.  00 

1,  589.  87 

2,  287.  41 
43,  961.  54 


36.  00 
17,  361. 11 


1,  890.  62 


Sur- 
vey ap- 
proved. 


1878. 
Julyl2 
Mar.  6 
Mar.  6 
Mar.  6 


Mar. 


Mar. 
Mar. 


Feb.  20 


Feb.  20 
1  eb.20 


IFeb.20 
Feb.20 
Feb.  20 
Feb.20 

July  5 


July  5 
July  5 
July  5 


July  5 


Trans- 
mitted. 


1878. 
Julyl3 
Mar.  9 
Mar.  9 
Mar.  9 


Mar. 


Mar. 
Mar. 


Feb.  23 


Feb.  23 
Feb.  23 


Feb.  23 
Feb.  23 
Feb.23 
Feb.23 

July  6 


July 
July 
July 


July  6 


July  5 


17, 159.  57 


21,  378  24    1, 157,  841.  33 


July 


Remarks. 


Correction  of  former  survey. 


Nearly  ready  for  transmittal. 


Nearly  ready  for  transmittal. 
Do. 


Nearly  ready  for  transmittal. 


Not  returned  at  date  of  making  up 

report. 
Not  platted. 


Nearly  ready  for  transmittal. 
Not  platted. 


Awaiting  result  of  protest. 
Do. 


Not  examined ;  recently  returned. 
Protest  filed ;  corrected  survey  re- 
quired. 
Not  platted. 

Protest  filed ;  under  investigation. 


Not  examined  fully 

probably  required. 
Not  examined. 


resurvey 


Not  platted. 

Not  examined ;  only  recently  re- 
turned. 

Final  plat  not  yet  made  for  want 
of  clerical  force. 

Pesurvev  not  yet  platted. 

Protest  filed;  probably  corrected 
survey  required. 

Nearly  ready  for  transmittal. 

Not  examined;  only  recently  re- 
turned. 
Do. 
Do. 

Survey  not  finally  approved;  ac- 
count for  survey  transmitted  as 
per  Commissioner's  letter,  E,  of 
May  28,  1878. 

Not  yet  examined. 


HENEY  M.  ATKINSON, 
Purveyor  General. 
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H. — Statement  of  expenditures  for  salaries  in  the  office  of  surveyor  general  of  Xew  Mexico 
during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30;  1878. 


Fiscal 
quarter. 


First . . 
First  . . 
First  . . 
First  .. 
First  .. 
First .. 
Second. 
Second. 
Second. 
Second  . 
Third.. 
Third.. 
Third .. 
Third . . 
Fourth 
Fourth 
Fourth 
Fourth 
Fourth 


Xame. 


.  Henry  M.  Atkinson  . 

.  David  J.  Miller  

.  Will  M.  Tipton  , 

.  James  M.  Irwin  

.  L.  M.  Fitch  

.1  J.  R.  WaUiagford — 
.  Henry  M.  Atkinson . 

.  David  J.  Miller  

.j  Will  M.  Tipton  

.1  J.  R.  "Wallingford — 
.  Henrv  M.  Atkinson 

.  David  J.  Miller  

J  Will  M.  Tipton  

.1  J.  R.  Wallingford — 
.1  Henrv  M.  Atkinson 

.  David  J.  Miller  

.  J.  B.  Wallingford  — 

.  WiHM.  Tipton  

.  Aniado  Chaves  


Total. 


Position. 


Surveyor  general  

Translator  and  chief  clerk  . . 

Draughtsman  

Clerk  

Clerk  

Clerk  

Surveyor  general  

Translator  and  chief  clerk . . 

Draughtsman  

Clerk  

Surveyor  general   

Translator  and  chief  clerk . . 

Draughtsman  

Clerk  

Surveyor  general  

Translator  and  chief  clerk  

Draughtsman  

Clerk  

Clerk  


Salary 


Thne. 


From — 


52,  500 

July 

1 

2,  000 

July 

1 

1,  500 

July 

1 

1,  500 

July 

1 

1,  500 

Aug. 

1 

1,  500 

Aug. 

22 

2,  500 

Oct. 

1 

2,  000 

Oct. 

1 

1,  500 

( )ct. 

1 

1,  500 

Oct. 

1 

2,  500 

Jan. 

1 

2,  000 

Jan. 

1 

1,  500 

Jan. 

1 

1,  500 

•Jan. 

1 

2,  500 

Apr. 

1 

2,  000 

Apr. 

1 

1,  500 

Apr. 

1 

1,  500 

Apr. 

1 

1,  500 

June 

1 

Amount. 


To— 


^cpt.  30 
Si  pt.  30 
S<>pt.  30 
July  31 
Aug.  21 
Sept.  30 
Dec.  31 
Dec.  31 
Dec,  21 
Dec.  31 
Mar.  31 
Mar.  31 
Mar.  31 
Mar.  31 
June  30 
June  30 
June  30 
May  31 
June  30 


$625  00 
•500  00 
375  00 
126  35 
85  60 
162  96 
625  00 
500  00 
375  00 
375  00 
625  00 
500  00 
375  00 
375  00 
625  00 
500  00 
375  00 
251  40 
123  60 

7,  499  91 


Surveyor  General's  Office, 

Santa  Fe,  A7.  Mex.,  August  15,  1878. 


HEXEY  M.  ATKTXSOX, 

Surveyor  General. 


I— Statement  of  incidental  expenditures  in  the  office  of  surveyor  general  of  Xew  Mexico  dur 
ing  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1878. 


First  .. 
First  .. 
First  .. 
First  .. 
Second 
Second  . 
Second 
Second 
Second. 
Third . . 
Third. . 
Third.. 
Third. . 
Third . . 
Fourth 
Fourth 


[  Telesforo  Jaramillo . . 

I  John  Ludwig  

j  Seligman  Bros  

Henry  M.  Atkinson  . 

!  John  Ludwig   

j  Telesforo  Jaramillo. . 
I  Henry  M.  Atkinson  . 

I  Seligman  Bros  

I  D.  D.  Elder  &  Co  

I  John  Ludwig  

Telesforo  Jaramillo . . 
j  Henry  M.  Atkinson  . 
I  Jesus  Baca  

W.  &  L.  E.  Gurley . . . 
!  Telesforo  Jaramillo. . 
i  John  Ludwig  


Consideration. 


Time. 


From—  To— 


July 
July 


Oct. 
Oct. 


Eent  of  office  

Messenger  services  . . . 

Fire  wood  

Sundries  

Messenger  services  . . . 

Bent  of  office  

Sundries  

Fire  wood  

Stationery  

Messenger  services  . .  - 

Eent  of  office  

Sundries  

Firewood  

Surveying  instruments 

Bent  of  office  ;  Apr.  1 

Messenger  services  I  Apr.  1 


Jan. 
Jan. 


Sept.  30 
Sept.  30 


Dec.  31 
Dec.  31 


Mar.  31 
Mar.  31 


June  30 
i  Apr.  27 


Total. 


Congressional  appropriation  of  March  3,  1877. . . 
Receipts  from  subrent  of  part  of  office  building. 


Total  receipts  

Total  expenditures  as  above 

Eeverting  to  the  Treasury  . 


Amount. 


$120  00 
90  00 
40  00 
240  30 
90  00 
103  00 
228  00 
191  21 
184  08 
90  00 
120  00 
53  55 
35  00 
43  94 
120  00 
26  70 


1,  739  82 


1,  500  00 
240  00 


1,740  00 
1,  739  82 


Touchers. 


1,  2,  3, 4. 
1.  2,  3,  4,  5, 


1,  2,  3. 


Surveyor  General's  Office, 

Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex.,  August  15,  1878. 


HEXBY  M.  ATKIXSOX, 

Surveyor  General. 
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K.  Statement  showing  the  condition  of  the  several  appropriations  for  the  surveying  service  in 

the  district  of  New  Mexico  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1878. 


Appropriation  for- 


Survey  of  public  lands,  act  March  3, 
1877',  and  apportionment  of  Commis- 
sioner. (See  letter  E,  June  29,  also 
of  September  8  and  October  30, 1877.) 

Survey  of  public  lands  under  acts 
May  30,  18G2,  and  March  3,  1872. 

Survey  of  private  land  claims.  (See 
Commissioner's  letter  E,  June  29, 
1877.) 

Compensation  of  surveyor  general, 

act  March  3,  1877. 
Compensation  of  clerks,  act  March 

3,  1877. 

Office  rent,  stationery,  messenger, 
&c,  act  March  3,  1877   $1,  500 

Eeceipts     from  subrenting 
part  of  office  building   240 

Eeceipts  from  deposits  for  office  rents, 
acts  May  30, 1862,  and  March  3, 1872. 


Amount. 


$15,  600  00 

3, 150  00 
33,  500  00 

2,  500  00 
5,  000  00 


40  00 
415  00 


Surveyor  General's  Office, 

Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex.,  August  15,  1878. 


Expended 
and  cov- 
ered b  y 
contract. 


$15,  600  00 


3, 150  00 
33,  500  00 


2,  500  00 
4,  999  91 


1,  739  82 
133  03 


Eevert- 


00 


Eemarks. 


Accounts  for  public  surveys 
not   all  made  up,  hence 
amount  expended  not  as- 
certained. 
Do. 

Accounts  for  survey  of  pri- 
vate land  claims  not  all  made 
up,  hence  amount  expended 
not  ascertained. 


Balance  reverting  cannot  be 
ascertained,  as  work  is  not 
all  disposed  of. 


HENRY  M.  ATKINSON, 
Surveyor  General. 


L. — Estimates  of  appropriations  required  for  the  surveying  service  in  New  Mexico  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1880. 


Object  of  appropriation. 


ON  SALARY  ACCOUNT. 


Compensation  of  surveyor  general  

Compensation  of  translator  and  chief  clerk- 
Compensation  of  two  draughtsmen  

Compensation  of  four  clerks  


ON  SURVEYING  ACCOUNT. 


Survey  of  base,  meridian,  standard,  and  township  exterior  and  subdivisional  lines 
Confirmed  and  unconlirmed  private  land  claims  which  bave  been  favorably  reported 


for  Congressional  action. 


ON  CONTINGENT-EXPENSE  ACCOUNT. 

Eire-proof  safe  for  keeping  grant  title  papers,  and  office  furniture. 
Stationery,  messenger,  and  other  necessary  expenses  


Total. 


Amount. 


$3,  000 

2,  000 

3,  000 
6,  000 


60,  000 
10,  000 


2,  500 
2,  000 


Surveyor  G-eneral's  Office, 

Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex.,  August  15, 1878. 


HENEY  M.  ATKINSON, 

Surveyor  General. 


H. — Report  of  the  surveyor  general  of  Colorado. 

Surveyor  General's  Office, 
Denver,  Colo.,  Septeynber  2,  1878. 
Sir-  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  my  animal  report  of  the  surveying  service 
of  this  office,  in  duplicate,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1878,  together  with  map 
showino-  progress  of  public  surveys  and  the  usual  tabular  statements,  as  follows,  viz : 
A.— Statement  of  surveys  made  under  the  regular  appropriation  and  the  amount  of 
accounts  of  the  several  deputies. 
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B.  — Statement  of  surveys  under  act  of  May  30,  1862,  and  March  3,  1871,  and  the 
amount  of  the  several  accounts  of  deputies  and  depositors. 

C.  — Statement  showing  number  of  townships  surveyed  during  the  year,  and  the 
area  of  public  land  contained  in  the  same. 

D.  — Statement  of  mining  claims  surveyed,  together  with  amount  deposited  for 
office  work  for  same. 

E.  — Statement  showing  amount  of  salaries  paid  surveyor  general  and  clerks  in  his 
office  for  the  year. 

F.  — Statement  of  amount  expended  for  rent,  messenger,  stationery,  &c. 

G.  — Statement  of  the  private  land  claims  surveyed  during  the  year,  with  statement 
of  account  of  deputy  and  other  expenses. 

Under  the  appropriation  of  $35,000  for  this  surveying  district,  nineteen  contracts 
were  let  for  survey  of  agricultural  and  timbered  lands  in  different  parts  of  the  State, 
and  all  the  work  has  been  completed  in  the  field  with  the  exception  of  one  contract. 
All  the  returns  and  accounts  have  been  forwarded  to  your  office.  Surveys  were  only 
made  of  such  lands  as  were  called  for  by  actual  settlers,  for  colonies,  and  for  the  State 
board  of  land  commissioners. 

A  detailed  statement  of  the  accounts  of  the  several  deputies  will  be  found  under 
statement  H. 

Under  statement  B,  it  will  be  seen  that  $3,571.93  was  deposited  by  actual  settlers  for 
surveys  under  the  acts  of  May  30, 1862,  and  March  3,  1871.  I  have  furnished  estimates 
to  a  number  of  other  settlers,"  but  on  account  of  the  stringency  of  the  money  market 
they  have  been  unable  to  make  the  deposit. 

It  is  a  matter  of  regret  that  more  liberal  appropriations  are  not  made  to  accommodate 
actual  settlers  upon  the  public  lands. 

Settlements  in  this  State  are  far  in  advance  of  surveys,  and  almost  every  day  I  re- 
ceive inquiries  from  settlers  as  to  when  surveys  will  be  made  in  their  locality.  They 
do  not  like  to  make  permanent  improvements  before  survey,  for  they  are  likely  to  be 
compelled  to  move  their  fences  and  houses  when  the  lines  are  run. 

I  know  of  an  instance  where  two  claimants  employed  a  county  surveyor  to  survey 
their  claims  in  an  unsurveyed  township,  upon  which  they  erected  expensive  dwellings 
and  other  improvements,  and  when  the  township  was  surveyed  by  this  office  all  the 
improvements  of  both  claimants,  who  had  become  enemies  to  each  other,  were  found 
to  be  on  the  same  40  acres  tract.    The  embarrassment  can  be  easily  understood. 

If  Congress  cannot  be  induced  to  make  more  liberal  appropriations,  it  would  assist 
depositors  in  raising  money  if  the  certificates  of  deposit  were  made  transferable.  An 
act  covering  the  ground  passed  the  Senate  last  winter,  but  was  not  reached  in  the 
House.    I  hope  such  a  law  will  be  passed  at  the  next  session. 

Emigration  to  the  State  has  been  large,  and  includes  all  classes  of  merchants,  me- 
chanics, and  farmers.  It  is  a  fact  that  a  large  number  of  farmers  have  opened  new 
farms  during  the  year  and  more  than  double  the  amount  of  land  has  been  cultivated 
this  year  over  last  year.  It  is  estimated  by  good  judges  that  the  wheat  crop  of  this 
year  will  be  over  one  million  of  bushels,  and  that  fully  one-half  of  this  will  be  exported, 
being  more  than  double  the  export  of  any  previous  year.  Arrangements  have  been 
made  to  ship  wheat  to  Chicago  and  New  York,  and  it  is  believed  this  can  be  done  at  a 
good  profit  to  the  producer,  as  a  large  number  of  cars  on  our  railroads  go  east  empty ; 
grain  can  be  shipped  at  small  expense,  and  as  our  yield  per  acre  is  fully  double  that  of 
the  States  east  of  the  Missouri  River,  wheat  can  be  shipped  in  successful  competition 
with  those  States. 

More  than  200  miles  of  railroad  have  been  built  in  the  State  since  my  last  annual 
report,  and  large  forces  of  men  are  now  engaged  in  grading  for  the  several  lines  of 
road  which  are  pushing  westward,  The  Denver  and  Rio  Grande  road  has  ironed  and 
equipped  30  miles  of  their  road  from  Garland  to  Alamosa,  on  the  Rio  Grande  River,  and 
have  since  graded  about  35  miles  to  the  south  boundary  of  the  State,  and  are  pushing 
the  grade  south  toward  Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex.,  to  which  point  they  expect  to  have  the  cars 
running  within  a  year. 

The  Atchison,  f  opeka  and  Sante  Fe"  Railroad  has  graded,  ironed,  and  equipped  70 
miles  of  road  from  La  Junta,  on  the  Arkansas  River,  in  the  direction  of  Trinidad,  and 
have  their  graders  at  work  on  the  line  to  Trinidad  and  Santa_Fe.  They  are  also 
grading  in  the  valley  of  the  Arkansas  River  above  the  Grand  Canon,  through  which 
they  propose  to  pass  on  their  way  to  Leadville  and  the  West. 

The  Colorado  Central  road,  which,  at  date  of  my  last  report,  were  grading  their  line 
from  Longmont,  Color.,  to  Cheyenne,  Wyo.  (70  miles),  have  since  that  date  ironed 
and  equipped  the  line  and  have  been  running  regularly  since  its  completion.  This 
line  has  opened  up  some  of  the  best  and  most  productive  lands  in  the  State  in  the 
valleys  of  Big  and  Little  Thompson  Creeks  and  the  Cache  a  la  Poudre  Valley  and  Saint 
Vrain. 

The  Denver,  South  Park  and  Pacific  Railroad  has  ironed  and  equipped  42  miles  of 
their  road  through  the  Platte  Canon  during  the  year,  and  their  graders  are  pushing 
he  work  forward  toward  Leadville,  to  which  point  they  expect  to  have  the  cars 
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running  within  six  months  or  a  year.  This  road,  in  the  first  20  miles  from  Denver, 
passes  through  some  of  the  hest  agricultural  lands  of  the  State.  At  the  Platte  Canon 
it  strikes  large  quantities  of  coal,  lime,  gypsum,  and  building  stone,  all  of  which  find 
a  ready  market  in  Denver.  In  the  canon  it  passes  through  large  forests  of  fine  timber, 
where  lumber,  railroad  ties,  and  wood  can  be  had  in  almost  inexhaustible  quantities. 
A  few  miles  farther  on,  the  road  will  strike  the  mining  districts  of  HalFs  Gulch,  Fair- 
play,  Buckskin  Joe,  Mount  Lincoln,  and  Leadville,  its  present  objective  point. 

The  following  estimates  are  submitted  for  this  surveying  district  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1880  : 


For  salaries : 

Salary  of  surveyor  general   $3,000  00 

Salary  of  chief 'clerk   1,  800  00 

Salary  of  principal  draughtsman   1,500  00 

Salary  of  assistant  draughtsman   1,  500  00 

Salary  of  two  transcribing  clerks,  at  $1,500    3,  000  00 


Total  for  salaries   10,  800  00 

For  incidentals : 

For  rent,  stationery,  messengers,  fuel,  &c   3,  000  00 

For  survevs : 

Survey  of  400  miles  standard  lines,  at  $16  •   6,  400  00 

Survey  of  2,000  miles  exterior  township  lines,  at  $14    28,  000  00 

Survey  of  7,000  miles  section  lines,  at  $10   70,  000  00 


Total  for  surveys  . . .    104,  400  00 


The  estimates  for  surveys  are  for  the  purpose  of  extending  the  surveys  into  the  North 
Park,  in  the  Middle  Park,  on  Bear  River,  at  various  points  in  the  San  Juan  country, 
on  the  head  of  the  Gunnison  River,  the  Pagosa  Springs,  and  the  numerous  valleys  at 
different  points  in  the  mountains,  for  the  accommodation  of  bona,  fide  settlers  on  the  agri- 
cultural and  timbered  lands  and  of  the  miners  in  locating  lodes  and  placer  claims. 
These  surveys  will  cover  only  lands  claimed  by  actual  settlers,  and  lands  of  which  the 
State  board  of  land  commissioners  wish  to  make  selections  for  the  State.  I  repeat 
what  I  said  in  the  letter  accompanying  my  estimates  for  last  year,  that  there  are  more 
than  one  hundred  townships  in  the  State  which  should  be  subdivided  to  accommodate 
actual  settlers  who  have  resided  on  their  claims  for  from  one  to  five  years  and  who  are 
anxious  to  secure  title  to  their  lands  so  that  they  may  know  where  to  place  their  im- 
provements. They  feel  loath  to  build  houses  and  make  other  necessary  improvements 
until  their  lands  are  surveyed. 

The  amount  estimated  for  clerk  hire  is  quite  important,  as  the  $3,000  appropriation 
last  year  was  not  sufficient  and  we  are  gradually  and  surely  falling  more  and  more  in 
arrears. 

The  amount  for  incidentals  should  not  be  less  than  the  amount  submitted  in  my 
estimate.  In  regard  to  arrears  of  office  work  I  have  to  say  that  the  descriptive  lists 
are  four  years  in  arrears.  The  connected  map  of  mining  claims  it  will  require  several 
months  to  complete,  and  the  field  notes  of  the  survey  of  the  past  year  are  yet  to  be 
arranged  for  binding,  and  when  bound,  to  be  indexed. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

WM.  L.  CAMPBELL, 
Surrey  or  General  of  Colorado. 

Hon.  J.  A.  Williamson, 

Commissioner  General  Land  Office. 
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& —Statement  of  surveys  made  under  the  regular  appropriation  and  aoeounts  of  the  several 
deputies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1878.  •  


1877. 


Sept. 
Oct. 


Xov. 


Dec. 


28  | 
12  j 
18 
29 

1 

1 

16 
24 
24 
24 
27 
27 
28 
19 


1878. 
-Jan.  3 

4  I 

10  | 
24 

March  11 
26 

April  11 
May  28 
June  25 
July  18 
June  [30 


Benjamin  M.  Whitteinore  ....  $1,  060  12 

J  "Hi  K.Ashley   2,06127 

A.  W.  Brewster   552  69 

John  K.  Ashley   600  94 

Adams  M.  Fahringer  "..  1,460  22 

E.  K.  Stimson   001  /j 

A.  W.  Brewster   483  75 

Fowler  &  Colby   *38  80 

T.H.Lowe  ,     367  60 

Brewster  &  Hunt   329  52 

J.  S.  Fahringer   1,  765  65 

A.  M.  Fahringer  '     721  87 

D.  C.  Oakes   2,192  7.". 

J.  K.  Ashley   2,194  31 

T.  B.  Medary  i  4,834  17 

J.  S.  Fahringer   2,516  67 

F.  W.  Beebee   738  26 

D.  C.  Oakes  !  2,879  96 

Beebee  <fe  Lowe  ;  836  Id 

E.  H.  Kellogg   2,  o4o  8, 

J.K.  Ashley   1,084  19 

J.  S.  Fahringer   640  06 

J.  P.  Maxwell   1,837  85 

Fowler  &  Colby   038  13 

J.  S.  Fahringer   301  99 

Brewster  &  Hunt   211  99 

Balance  to  be  applied  on  con-  <02  99 

tract  No.  332;  survey  not 
yet  returned. 

35,  000  00 


1877. 
July  1 


By  appropriation 


$35,  000  00 


35,  000  00 


B  -Statement  of  surveys  made  under  the  aets  of  Congress  of  May  30,  1862,  and  March  3, 
187%  2d  thfaZunts  of  the  several  deputies  and  depositors  for  excess  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1878.  ^  


Charles  A.  "Wheeler  

William W.  Outcalt  (excess). 

Fred.  C.  Morse  

Chapin  Moore  (excess)  

George  D.  Nickel  

S.  P.  Jones  (excess)  

William  M.  May  

Richard  W.  May  (excess)  . .  - 

George  L.  Scott  (deposit  re- 
turned). 

James  D.  Scott  (deposit  re- 
turned). 

E.  H.  Cooper  (deposit  re- 
turned). 


T.  L.  Brandegee  

George  T.  Phillips  (excess). 

James  P.  Maxwell....  

Surveys  not  completed  


$360 

24 

24 

76 

358 

45 

26 

55 

447 

40 

27 

60 

605 

62 

25 

38 

200 

00 

200 

00 

69 

00 

599 

55 

25 

45 

51 

93 

550 

00 

3,  571  93 

1878. 
June  30 


By  individual  deposit. 


$3,  571  93 


3,  571  93 


C— Statement  showing  number  of  townships  surveyed  during  the  year  ending  June  30; 
^  and  area  of  public  land  contained  in  the  same.   


1878, 


Township. 


18  south  . 

1  south  . 
3  south  . 

2  south  . 

3  south  . 
1  south  . 

14  south. 
37  south  . 

15  south  . 

4  north  . 


71  west  

42  west  

46  west  

43  west  

44  west — 
44  west  — 

77  west  

15  west  

69  west.... 

72  west... 


23,  009.  63 
15, 190.  52 
23, 110.  06 
23, 144.  77 
23,176.40  I 
22,617.09 

22,  822.  58  ' 

23,  006.  56  | 
22,  997.  86  ; 
24,097.15  ! 


Township. 


Range. 


11  north  

70  west. 

3  north  

71  west. 

9  north  

71  west. 

14  south  

70  west. 

10  north  

71  west. 

21  south  

71  west. 

10  north  

72  west. 

7  north  

85  west  . 

7  north  

86  west. 

7  north  

87  west. 
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Township. 


Range. 


Acres. 


6  north 

6  north 

7  north 

5  north 

6  north 

4  south 

2  south 

3  south 

5  south 
2  south 

12  south 
1  north 
26  south 
21  south 
10  north 


I  88  west.  !  23,020.38 

89  west  :  22,908.96 

90  west  !  22,992.81 

;  90  west  ;  23,058.04 

91  west  I  23,078.82 

|  72  west   23,972.56 

i  42  west  |  15,688.52 

|45  west  |  23,041.02 

!  43  west  j  23,073.67 

44  west  I  23,083.14 

!  68  west  !  23,500.47 

81  west  i  23,106.62 

68  west  !  23,115.18 

69  west  [  23,158.53 

70  west  ■  23,052.63 


Township. 


Range. 


12  north.... 

4  north  

12  north  

11  north  

13  south  

11  north.... 
13  south  

6  north  

6  north  

6  north  

7  north  

5  north  

6  north  

7  north  


^0  west 
i  1  west 
71  west 
71  west 

71  west 

72  west 
72  west 

85  west 

86  west 

87  west 
89  west 

89  west 

90  west 

91  west 


Acres. 


11,  722.  58 

22.  558.  28 
11.  598.  78 

23.  068.  94 
23 . 146.  07 
23.  006.  55 
23,  145.  95 
22.  900.  71 
22.  973.  01 

22,  982.  01 

23.  000.  21 
23.  045.  87 
23.  004.  94 
22,  977.  80 


SURVEYS  FROM  SEW  MEXICO  MERIDIAN. 


41  north  

 |  1  west  

23,040.90   41  north  

2  west  

.  22.854.14 

39  north   

  5  east  . .  _ 

23,330.49  1 

1 

D. — Statement  of  mineral  claims  surveyed  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June .30,  1878,  together 
with  the  amount  deposited  for  office  work  for  the  same. 


* 

a 

0 

District. 

460 

478 

; 

479 

i 

480 

i 

481 

i 

482 

i 

483 

i 

484 

i 

485 

i 

486 

i 

487 

i 

488 

i 

489 

i 

490 

i 

491 

i 

492 

i 

493 

i 

494 

i 

495 

i 

496 

i 

497 

i 

499 

501 

\ 

502 

i 

503 

i 

504 

i 

505 

i 

507 

i 

299 

597 

2 

601 

2 

632 

2 

686 

2 

687 

2 

693 

2 

694 

2 

695 

2 

698 

2 

697 

2 

701 

2 

704 

2 

707 

709 

2 

710 

2 

711 

2 

713 

2 

715 

Name  of  lode. 


Date  of  ap- 
proval. 


Location. 


Delaware  and  mill  site   Jan.  8 

Prize  Extension  !  July  2 

Stewart   1  Aug.  23 

Comstock  j  Sept.  20 

Clipper   Sept.  20 

Topeka  ".   Aug.  29. 

Ben.  J   Aug.  17. 

Prize   Aug.  29. 

Roderick  Dhu  ;  Sept,  10 

Eennedy  and  mill  site   Aug.  23 

Jackson   Oct.  1. 

Williams  e   Oct.  L 

Bobtail   Oct.  24, 

Wain  !  Mar.  28, 

|  Alabama  ;  Dec.  19. 

Kansi  s   Mar.  27. 

Dallas  '  Jan.  3. 

German   Jan.  4, 

<  Virginia  [  Feb.  8. 

Minarei   Mar.  7, 

Pen-in   Mar.  1, 

Little  Giant  I  Mar.  27, 

i  Burroughs  '  Apr.  17, 

Smith   Mav  11. 

S.  C.  Booth   Apr.  25, 

Northrop   Apr.  25, 

Briggs   May  17. 

Hunter  >  June  27, 

Placer..   Nov.  5, 

Georgetown  silver   July  16. 

Crown  Point  and  Virginia   May  8, 

Johnson   July  16. 

Placer   July  3, 

Gladstone   Feb.  25, 

Chelsea  Beach   July  16, 

Investigator   Julv  23, 

Thunderbolt   July  16, 

Redgauntlet   Julv  16. 

Pluto   July  16, 

New  Brunswick   Feb.  26, 

Mill  site   July  3, 

Lvon   Sept.  1, 

Little  Emma   July  19, 

Aspinwall  and  mill  site   Aug.  15, 

Durango  and  mill  site   Oct,  3. 

E.  Keith  No.  3     July  19. 

Clara   July  27. 


1878  i  Gilpin  County   $16  00 

1877  i...  do   "   16  00 

1877   do   16  00 

1877  |  . .  do   16  00 

1877  ....  do   16  00 

1877   do   16  00 

1877  ...  do.   25  00 

1877  --..do   25  00 

1878  ....  do   25  00 

1877   do   25  00 

1877  1  do.   25  00 

1877   do   25  00 

1877  ....do   25  00 

1878  ;....do   25  00 

1877   do   25  00 

1878  ....do   25  00 

1878   do                          ,  25  00 

1878  ...  do  -  25  00 

1878  ...  do  '  25  00 

1878  ....  do   25  00 

1878    ..  do  '  25  00 

1878  ....do  j  25  00 

1878    ..  do  j  35  00 

1878  ....do  1  25  00 

1878  j ....  do   i  25  00 

1878  ■  ...do   i  25  00 

1878  L...do                         !  25  00 

1878   do   25  00 

1877  1  Clear  Creek  County  16  00 

1877  ...  do  '.  16  00 

1878   do  ;  16  00 

1877  ...  do   16  00 

1877   do   16  00 

1878   do   16  00 

1877  ...  do  :  16  00 

1877  ....do  >  16  00 

1877  ....do  .!  16  00 

1877   do   16  00 

1877  .  do   16  00 

1878   do   16  00 

1477  ....do  S  16  00 

1877   do  j  16  00 

1877   do  i  16  00 

1877  }.  ...do  i  16  00 

1877   do  i  16  00 

1877  ...  do  !  16  00 

1877   do                         i  16  00 
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716 

717 

718 

719 

722 

723 

724 

725 

726 

727 

728 

729 

730 

731 

732 

733 

735 

736 

737 

738 

739 

740 

741 

742 

743 

744 

745 

746 

747 

748 

749 

750 

751 

752 

753 

754 

755 

756 

757 

758 

759 

760 

761 

762 

763 

764 

765 

766 

767 

768 

769 

770 

771 

772 

773 

775 

776 

777 

778 

779 

780 

781 

782 

783 

784 

785 

786 

787 

124 

234 

337 

238 

239 

240 

241 

242 

243 


9  I 


Name  of  lode 


Ed.  Glares  

Mountain  Bear   Aug, 

Mill  site   

Aetna    

Ida  

Mill  site   

.  do  


Date  of  ap 
proval. 


July 


Location. 


27,  1877 
2,  1877 
Aug.  10,  1877 
Apr.  8,  1878 
Aug.  15,  1877 
Aug.  29,  1877 
Aug.  29,  1877 


Clear  Creek  County 

...  do  

..  do  


do.. 

-do.. 


Silver  coin    

Trinidad  and  mill  site  

Blue  Jacket  

MH1  site  :  Aug-2o  1877 

Freeland   Sept.  10,  1877 

Eagle  and  mill  site   kept.  22,  1877 

Silver  Rock   Sept.  17  187  7 

Carbon   Sept.  10,  187. 

Puzzler   Sept,  17,  187  t 

Vulcan   Oct.  19,1877 

TTohart    T$OV.  23,  18/7 

  Oct.  22,1877 


Sept,  1,  1877   do.. 

Sept.  1,  1877  ...  do  . 

Aug.  29,  1877   do.. 

..do.. 
.  do  . 
..do.. 
.  do.. 


Mill  site 


Oct. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Nov. 


Lion  and  mill  site  

Dexter  

North  American  

Reindeer  

Adriatic  

Morris  .  

Tiger  Extension  

Independence   

Montreal  

Backbone   

Green  Tree   

Great  Eastern  

Great  Western   

Muldoon  

Elephant  

Sub-Treasury  

Big  Chief   

J.  A.  Hawckes  

Shenandoah  Valley  

Golden  Eagle  

Henry  

Star  

Cash  

Black  Extension  No.  1  W 

 do  

Wisconsin  Central  

Hidden  Treasure  

Joe  Reynolds  No.  1   Apr. 

  Mar. 

Joe  Reynolds  No.  4  

Morning  Star  I 

Alpha 
Pio  Nino 


24,  187' 
31.  187: 
5,  187: 
9,  187r 


...do. 
...do. 
. .  do . 
...do. 
...do. 
...do. 


2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 

2  . 

2    Joe  Reynolds  No. 
2  i  Joe  Reynolds  No.  3 
2 


Nov.  21,  1877 
Nov.  24,  1877 
Nov.  39.  1877 
Dec.  12,  1877 
Jan.  5,  1878 
Jan.  9,  1878 
Dec.  21.  1877 
Dec.  27,  1877 
Dec.  27,  1877 
Jan.  16.  1878 
Jan.  26.  1878 
Jan.  29.  1878 
Jan.  26,  1878 
Jan.  29.  1878 
Feb.  13.  1878 
May  9.  1878 
Feb.  7.  1878 
Mar.  27,  1878 
Mar.  9.  187<g 
Mar.  13,  1878 
Mar.  16.  1878 
Mar.  21,  1878 
Mar.  23.  1878 
8,  1878 
8.  1878 
7,'  1878 
Apr.  8,  1877 
Mar.  25.  1878 
Mar.  23,  1878 


.do. 


...do  

..  do  

...do   

...do  

..  do  

...do  

...do.  

..  do  

..  do  

...do  

...do  

...do  

...do  

...do  

...do  

...do  

...do  

....do  

....do  

...  do  

....do  

...do.  

....do  

...do  

....do  

....do  


Placer  \  APr 


Mar.  26,  1878  |  do 

Apr. 


17,  1878 
29,  1878 


Solid  Muldoon 

Hub  

Kanawha 


Apr.  26.  1878 
Mar.  29.  1878 
June  27,  1878 


May 
May 


Wash.  Lewis  ■  Apr 

Silver  Chain  

J.  Q.  A,  Nadenbruch  

Trio   

La  Fayette  

May  Flower  

Charter  Oak  

Champion  

Excelsior  

Mill  site  _  

Homestake  and  mill  site  

Phillips   f^'oi' 

Hom^   Uirrl     -Jui>"  21, 


25,  1878 
6,  1878 


9,  1878   do 


May  21.  1878 
June  14,  1878 
June  12,  1878 
June  3,  1878 
June  12,  1878 
June  3,  1878 


$16  00 
16  00 
16  00 
16  00 

25  00 
25  00 
25  00 
25  00 
25  00 
25  00 
25  00 
25  00 
25  00 
25  00 
25  00 
25  00 
25  00 
25  00 
25  00 
25  00 
25  00 
25  00 
25  00 
25  00 
25  00 
25  00 
25  00 
25  00 
25  00 
25  00 
25  00 
25  00 
25  00 
25  00 
25  00 
25  00 
25  00 
25  00 
25  00 
25  00 
25  00 
25  00 
25  00 
25  00 
25  00 
25  00 
25  00 
25  00 
25  00 
25  00 
25  00 
25  00 
25  00 
I.     25  00 
I     25  00 
25  00 
25  00 
25  00 
25  00 
25  00 
25  00 
25  00 
1     25  00 
!     25  00 


Camp  Bird. 
Keystone  ... 
Cincinnati.. 
Woodchuck , 

Walker  

Robley  

Pongue   


do  

...do  

...do  

...do   25  00 

...do   25  00 

fi0    25  00 

June  15, 1878  I '. .do'.  1  25  00 

Feb.  13.  1878    Lake  County   1«  «J 

Aug.  23.  1877  1  Park  County   16  00 

1877  j....do.     16  00 


July  21,1877  ....do   16  00 

Sept.  10, 1877  ....do  ;  25  00 

Aug:.  25,  1877  j  Summit  County   2o  uu 

...do   25  00 

...do   25  00 

Park  County   25  00 


Aug.  25,  1877 
Oct.  17,  1877 
Sept,  6,  1877 
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Number. 

District. 

244  1 

1 

246  ; 

3 

247 

3  1 

248 

3  I 

249 

250 

251 

3 

252 

3 

253 

3 

255  i 

3  i 

256  | 

3 

257 

3 

258 

3 

259 

3 

265 

3 

266 

3 

267 

3 

268 

3 

269 

3 

271 

3 

272 

274 

275 

3 

277 

278 

279 

3 

280 

3 

281 

3 

283 

3 

,284 

3 

285 

3 

286 

3 

287 

3 

288 

3 

272 

4 

311 

4 

322 

4 

325 

4 

335 

4 

336 

4 

337 

4 

339 

4 

340 

4 

342 

4 

343 

4 

344 

4 

345 

4 

346 

4 

347 

4 

348 

4 

349 

4 

350 

4 

351 

4 

352 

4 

353 

4 

354 

4 

355 

4 

356 

4 

357 

4 

358 

i  4 

359 

360 

!  i 

361 

4 

362 

4 

363 

4 

364 

4 

365 

4 

366 

4 

367 

4 

110 

7 

119 

146 

147 

i 

148 

151 

!  7 

152 

1  7 

154 

i  7 

Name  of  lode. 


Date  of  ap- 
proval. 


Location. 


Venus  

Chicago  

Placer  

Polaris  

Iron  Dyke  

Friday  -  

TJndercliff  

Faint  Hope  

I.  D.  Dana  

Placer   

Belcher  ,  

Conev  

Old  North  State  

Pinnacle  

Erie  and  mill  site  

Radical,  jr.,  and  mill  site  

Erie  and  mill  site  

Radical  and  mill  site  

Pogue   - . 

 do  

Keystone  

Seventy-six  

Placer."  

Iron  Hat  

H.  D  

Carbonate  

Shamrock  

Placer  

 do   

Charlestown  

Young  America  

New  Discovery  

I  Pine  

j  Chrysolite  

Franklin  

Stoughton  .  

TJtica  and  mill  site  

Young  America  

Spur   

Kekionga  

Eive  Twenty  

Webster  City  

Grand  Trunk  

Hawkeye  

Indian  Girl  

New  York  and  mill  site  

Pride  of  the  Mountains  

East  Idaho  

Yellow  Jacket  No.  2  

Syracuse   

Snowflake  

Seek  no  Farther  

Phil.  Sheridan  No.  2  

Kansas  City  

Altures  

Jno.  A.  Dix  

Mair  Pointon  

Grand  Central  

Little  Dorritt  

Sac  and  Fox  

Charcoal   

Grant  

Placer  

Triune  

Cold  Springs  No.  2  and  mill  site  . 

Mystic  

Magnolia  

Snowy  Range  '  

Matte  

Jno.  S.  Cook  

Lyon  

Bullion  

Die  

Ute  

Roaring  Ranger  and  mill  site. . . 

American  Eagle  

Regulator  and  mill  site  


Aug.  25,  1877 
Oct.  6,  1877 
Sept.  27,  1877 
Sept.  27,  1877 
Sept.  27,  1877 
Sept.  27,  1877 
Sept.  27,  1877 
Nov.  5,  1877 
Nov.   5,  1877 


Feb. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 


Dec. 
Mar. 


,  1878 
7,  1877  ! 
7, 1877 
1,  1877 
Dec.  20.  1877 
Nov.  15,  1877 
Nov.  15,  1877 
Nov.  15.  1877  ! 
Nov.  15,  1877  | 
3,  1877 
5,  1878 
Jan.  25,  1878 
Mar.  19,  1878 
Mar.  18,  1878 
Mar.   6,  1878 
Mar.  14,  1878 
I  Mar.  4.  1878 
Feb.  27.  1878 
j  May   2,  1878 
May  28,  1878  I 
Juiie  10,  1878  I 
!  May  28,  1878  | 
1  May  13,  1878  i 
i  May  21,  1878  ' 
!  May  31,  1878 
j  Aug.  31,  1877 
Sept.  14,  1877 
|  July   2,  1877 
1  July   5,  1877 
i  Aug.  7,  1877 
I  Julv  21,  1877 
I  Aug.  10,  1877 
!  Mar.  20,  1878 
I  Mar.  20,  1878 
!  Julv  27,  1877 
|  Nov.  8,1877 
Jan.  19,  1878 
Aug.  7,  1877 
Sept,  14,  1877 
Sept.  6,  1877 
Oct.    2.  1877 
Oct,    2,  1877 
Oct,  26,  1877 
Nov.  22,  1877 
Dec.  17,  1877 
Jan.  21,  1878  1 
Dec.  3,  1877 
Dec.  17.  1877 
Dec.  13,  1877 
Jan.    3.  1878 
Feb.  14,  1878 
i  Jan.  15,  1878 
Jan.  24.  1878 
j  Apr.  9,  1878 
!  Mar.  12,  1878 
!  Apr.  8,  1878 
|  Jan.  14,  1878 
I  Apr.  26,  1878 
i  Apr.  26, 1878 
June  13.  1878 
Oct.  19.  1877 
Sept.  14,  1877 
!  Aug.  23,  1877 
Aug.  22,  1877 
Aug.  27,  1877 
Aug.  2,  1877 
!  Sept,  6.  1877 
Auo-.  31.  1877 


Summit  County . 

Park  County  

 do  

...do  

...do  

...do  

...do  

Lake  County  

 do  

....do  

....do  

Park  County  

 do  

Lake  County  

Summit  County  ■ 

-...do  

....do  

....do  

Park  County  

Lake  County. . . . 
Park  County  — 

Lake  County  

....do  .'  

....do  

....do   

....do  

....do  

....do  

....do  

....do  

....do  

....do  

....do  

....do  

Boulder  County 

....do  

.-..do  

....do  

....do  

....do  

....do  

....do  

....do  

....do  

....do  

....do  

....do  

....do  

do. 
do. 
do 
do. 
...do... 
do. 
do. 
do. 
...do. 
do. 
do. 

...do  

...do  

...do  

...do  

...do  

...do...  

...do  

...do  

...do  

...do  

Hinsdale  County. 
San  Juan  County. 
Ouray  County  . . . 
Hinsdale  County. 

. .  .do  

San  Jxian  County. 
Hinsdale  County. 
San  Juan  County. 
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155 
156 
157 
158 
159 
160 
161 
162 
163 
164 
165 
166 
167 


170 
171 
172 
173 
174 
175 
176 
177 
178 
179 
180 
181 
182 
183 
184 
185 
189 
190 
191 
192 
193 
194 
195 
196 
197 
199 
200 
201 
202 
203 
204 
205 
206 
207 
208 
209 


Name  of  lode 


Date  of  ap- 
proval. 


Location. 


Sept.  6, 
Oct.  10. 
Oct.  10. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Dec 
Dec 


Bowery  

Mother  Clime  

Royal  Albert  

Duke  of  Edinburgh 

Michael  Breon  

Circassian  

ftnogene  - 

Highland  Lassie... 

Caribow   J*( 

Black  Eve  Girl   I>< 

Pocahontas      U< 

Seven  Thirty    D( 

Chief  Deposit   |  D 

Potosi  

Little  Nation  and  mill  sit 

Victory  

Adelpneb  

Dolly  Varden  

Moultrie  

Peerless  

Royal  Consort  

Almont  

Belmont  

Empire  State  I  Nov 

Alaska   May 

Oeapulca 


10. 
10, 
19, 

e.  11, 

c.  11, 

c.  11, 

1C.  11, 

•c.  11, 

)C.  11, 

■c.  11, 
Dec.  11. 
Sept.  14 
Oct.  13. 
Oct.  13 
Oct.  20. 
Nov.  2, 
Nov.  7 
Oct,  30 
Nov.  19 
Nov.  4 
16 
21 
15 


Jno.  Wesley   June  6. 

Queen  Mary   JimP  6- 

Davenport.'  j  June  6. 

Mound   i  May  29. 

Starlight   June  1. 

Cimarron. .   I  Nov.  _  / , 

Bradley  j  Nov.  28, 

Florence  Placer   Dec.  18. 

Pandora  !  Jan.  18. 

Oriental   Jan.  18, 

Ohio  Placer  !  Jan.  18. 

Bonanza   J  an.  14, 

Number  1  and  mill  site  \  Dee.  15, 

American  Flag   Jan.  11, 

Aspen  

No.  1  

No.  2  

No.  3  -  

No.  4  

Maid  of  the  Mist  

J.  AV.  Young  

Black  Spar  

Jenny  Parker  

Grand  View  

Park  Placer  


1877 
1*77 
1877 
1877 
1*77 
1877 
1.877 
1*77 
1*77 
1K77 
1877 
1*77 
1877 
1877 
1877 
1877 
1877 
1877 
1877 
1877 
1877 
1877 
1877 
1877 
1878 

1ST- 
1878 
1878 
1878 
1878 
1877 
1877 
1*77 


San  Juan  County 
Ouray  County 
....do   


...do  

San  Juan  County. 

...do  

...do  

Hinsdale  County 
San  Juan  County 

Ouray  County  .. 
San  Juan  County 
....do  


Nov.  21, 
Dec.  24. 
Dec.  24. 
Dec.  26, 
Jan.  8, 
Dec.  10, 
Jan.  22, 
June  1, 
Feb.  9, 
June  25, 
June  25. 


187* 
1878 
1878 
1877 
1878 
1877 
1877 
1877 
1877 
1878 
1877 
1878 
1878 
1878 
1878 
1878 


:  U 

si 

5  a 

d  s 


Ouray  County  -  -  - 

San  Juan  County. 

....do  

i..:.do  

....do  

L  ..do  

--.do  

Ouray  Count v  

....do  

San  Juan  County. 

Ouray  Comity  — 

....do  -  

j....do  

San  Juan  County. 
....do  

Ouray  County. ... 

San  juan  County. 

Ouray  County  — 

....do  

....do  

|....do  

San  Juan  County 

i  do  

....do  


....do  

Ouray  County 
....do  


$25  00 
25  00 
25  00 
25  00 
25  00 
25  00 
25  00 
25  00 
25  00 
25  00 
25  00 
25  00 
25  00 
25  00 
25  00 
25  00 
25  00 
25  00 
25  00 
25  00 
25  00 
25  00 
25  00 
25  00 
25  00 
25  00 
25  00 
25  00 
25  00 
25  00 
25  00 
25  00 
25  00 
25  00 
25  00 
25  00 
25  00 
25  00 
25  00 
25  00 
25  00 
25  00 
25  00 
25  00 
25  00 
25  00 
25  00 
25  00 
25  00 
25  00 
25  00 


ft —Statement  shoiving  amount  of  salaries  paid  surveyor  general  and  clerks  in  his  office  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1878. 


Dr. 


Cr. 


1877. 
Sept,  30 

Sept.  30 
Dec.  31 

1878. 
Apr.  1 
June  30 

1877. 
Sept.  30 
Dec  31 

1878. 
Apr.  1 
June  30 


Paid  from  regular  appropria-  ! 
tions,  salaries : 

First  quarter  $1,  920  00 

Second  quarter   2,  200  00 


755  00 
625  00 


Third  quarter  

Fourth  quarter  

Paid  from  special  deposit,  j 
salaries : 

First  quarter   [  1,170  00 

Second  quarter  j  1, 165  00 

Third  quarter  I  2,  590  00 

Fourth  quarter  ,  2,  568  60 

Balance  j  4,765  39 


17, 758  99 


1877. 
June  30 


By  regular  appropriation  

Balance  from  last  fiscal  year. 
By  amount  special  deposit, 

mining  surveys  

By  surveys,  township  

Bv  railroad  lands  

By  Vi«il  and  St.  Vrain  grant. 


\>r>,  500  00 

5,  580  22 

6,  041  00 
130  00 
439  78 

67  99 


17,  758 
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F. — Statement  showing  amount  expended  for  rent  of  office,  books,  stationery,  fuel,  and  other 

incidental  expenses  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1878. 
Dr.  Cr- 


«7. 

1877. 

Sept.  30 

To  expenses  first  quarter  

$654  40 

June  30 

By  regular  appropriation  

$1,  500  00 

Dec.  31 

To  expenses  second  quarter. . 

383  31 

1878. 

By  special  deposit  fund  

125  60 

1878. 

Apr.  1 

Apr.  1 

To  expenses  third  quarter  . . . 

380  60  : 

June  30 

......do  

118  85 

June  30 

To  expenses  fourth  quarter.. 

368  85 

By  deficiency  

42  71 

1,  787  16 

1,  787  16 

G. — Statement  showing  amount  expended  in  surrey  of  private  land  grants  for  the  fiscal  year 

ending  June  30,  1878. 

Dr.  Cr. 


1877.  I 

Xov.     8  ;  E.  H.  Kellogg,   survey  of 


Oct.     17  !  Paid  for  printing 
Balance  


1877.  1 

June  29 

$3, 250  11 

Dec.  17 

18  60 

731  29 

4,  000  00 

$2.  000  00 
2,  000  00 


4,  000  00 


I. — Report  of  the  surveyor  general  of  Montana. 

United  States  Surveyor  General's  Office, 

Helena,  Mont.,  August  28,  1878. 

Sir  :  In  compliance  with  instructions  in  your  letter  E,  dated  May  1,  1878,  I  have 
the  honor  to  submit  herewith  my  annual  report  of  the  surveying  opertions  in  this  dis- 
trict, with  accompanying  statements,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1878. 


SURVEYS. 


The  following  base,  standard,  and  meridian  lines  have  been  established  during  the 
fiscal  year,  viz  :  The  base  line  through  a  portion  of  range  No.  16  east,  and  ranges  Nos. 
17, 18,19,20,21,22,23,24,  and  25  east.  The  first  standard  parallel  north  through  a 
portion  of  range  Nos.  13  east,  ranges  Nos.  16, 17, 18, 19,  20, 21,  22, 23, 24,  25,  26, 27,  28,  29, 
30,  31,  32  east,  and  a  portion  of  range  No.  33  east,  to  the  point  of  its  intersection  with 
the  Yellowstone  River. 

The  second  standard  parallel  north  through  a  j)ortion  of  range  No.  32  east,  ranges 
Nos.  33,  34,  35,  36,  37,  38,  39,  40,  41,  42,  43,  44,  45,  46  east,  and  a  portion  of  range  No.  47  east, 
to  the  j)oint  of  its  intersection  with  the  Yellowstone  River. 

The  third  standard  parallel  north  through  a  portion  of  ranges  Nos.  8  and  9  west. 

The  Blackfoot  guide  meridian  through  a  portion  of  township  No.  12  north,  and 
townships  Nos.  13  and  14  north  between  ranges  Nos.  8  and  9  west. 

The  Judith  guide  meridian  through  townships  Nos.  5  and  6  north,  between  ranges 
Nos.  15  and  16  east.  The  Valley  Creek  guide  meridian  through  townships  Nos.  1  and 
2  south,  and  Nos.  1,  2,  and  3  north,  between  ranges  Nos.  20  and  21  east. 

The  Buffalo  Creek  guide  meridian  through  townships  Nos.  5,  6,  7,  and  8  north,  be- 
tween ranges  Nos.  32  and  33  east. 

I  entered  upon  my  official  duties  October  8,  1877,  and  at  that  date,  contracts  for  the 
entire  amount  of  the  appropriation  for  the  fiscal  year,  viz,  $17,700,  had  been  made  by 
my  predecessor. 

The  unfulfilled  portion  of  contract  No.  77,  dated  July  21,  1877,  with  Demas  L. 
McFarland,  United  States  deputy  surveyor,  was  canceled  by  me  January  5,  1878, 
with  the  consent  of  himself  and  bondsmen,  and  subject  to  your  approval.  Said  ap- 
proval was  duly  received,  dated  January  24,  1878.  I  entered  into  a  new  contract,  No. 
79,  with  the  same  deputy,  March  5,  1878,  for  the  survey  of  portions  of  the  base  line 
and  first  and  second  standard  parallels  north,  with  guide  meridians  connecting  same, 
&c.,  for  the  purpose  of  exploring  the  valley  of  the  Yellowstone  River,  and  establishing 
standard  lines,  from  which  subsequent  surveys  could  be  extended.  This  action  was 
taken  in  answer  to  petitions,  signed  by  a  large  number  of  actual  settlers  in  the  Yellow- 
stone Valley,  requesting  that  the  public  lands  in  that  portion  of  Montana  should  be 
surveyed,  and  the  informati  on  gained  fromthe  report  of  surveys  made  under  said  con- 
tract, No.  79,  has  proved  its  wisdom. 
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The  townships  subdivided  during  the  fiscal  year  are  those  along,  and  south  of;  the 
Musselshell  River,  between  ranges  Nos.  12  and  20  east ;  in  the  valley  of  the  Black  toot 
River  -  some  timber  lands  near  the  town  of  Helena  ;  and  fractional  townships  in  the 
big  bend  of  the  Yellowstone  River,  north  of  the  Crow  Indian  Agency,  comprising  a 
total  area  of  624,713.36  acres.  . 

The  total  amount  paid  for  surveys  during  the  fiscal  year,  including  the  standard 
lines  embraced  in  contract  No.  79,  the  expense  of  running  which  should  properly  be 
considered  as  pertaining  to  future  surveys  of  townships,  was  $17,403.53;  the  expense 
of  inspecting  surveys.  $997.21;  and  office  expenses,  including  salaries,  #6,950.68;  thus 
mating  the  cost  of  'held  work  2.8  cents  per  acre  ;  inspecting  same,  one  tenth  of  a  cent 
per  acre  ;  office  work  on  same  1.1  cents  per  acre  ;  and  the  total  expense  to  the  govern- 
ment 4  cents  per  acre.  In  this  connection  it  should  also  be  stated  that  a  large  part  ot 
the  surveyor  general's  time  is  occupied  in  work  arising  from  mineral  surveys,  and, 
therefore,'  only  a  portion  of  his  salary  should  be  considered  as  pertaining  to  the  ex- 
pense of  agricultural  surveys. 

The  act  of  Congress  making  the  appropriation,  approved  June  20,  1878,  specrhes  the 
following  classes  of  lands  as  survey  a  ide.  viz: 

First.  'Those  adapted  to  agriculture  without  irrigation.  «. 

Second  Irrigable  lands,  or  such  as  can  be  redeemed,  and  for  which  there  is  sum- 
cient  accessible  water  for  the  reclamation  and  cultivation  of  the  same,  not  otherwise 

ClTMrd.  Timber  lands  bearing  timber  of  commercial  value,  either  foreign  or  domestic. 
Fourth.  Coal  lands  containing  coal  of  commercial  value. 
Fifth.  Exterior  boundaries  of  town  sites. 

Sixth.  Private  land  claims.  . 

The  special  instructions  issued  under  this  law  require  the  surveyor  general,  in  the 
selection  of  lands  under  the  third  clause,  to  confine  his  held  operations  to  non-mineral 
timber  lands;  direct  him  not  to  contract  "for  the  survey  of  lands  which  subserve 
merelv  pastoral  interests  ;  "  and  inform  him  that  if  he  should  let  contracts  for  the  sur- 
vev  of  lands  not  authorized  by  the  appropriation  act  he  will  be  held  to  strict  account 
for  so  doing,  and  therefore  instruct  him  to  be  vigilant  in  the  selection  ot  the  lands  to 
be  surveyed  taking  only  those  which  are  known  to  him  to  be  ot  the  classes  specified, 
either  of  his  own  knowledge  or  from  that  derived  from  actual  settlers  applying  to  him 
for  the  extension  of  public  lines  over  their  settlements.  _ 

Except  through  information  acquired  by  inspection  of  surveys  m  the  held,  to  wnicU 
I  refer  hereafter  in  this  report,  it  is  manifestly  impossible  for  the  surveyor  general  to 
have  a  personal  knowledge  of  the  character  of  lands  in  his  district,  and  information 
derived  from  the  application  of  actual  settlers  is,  to  some  extent,  unreliable,  tor  the 
reason  that  they  are  not  aware  of  the  above  restrictions,  and  when  a  contract  is  let 
for  the  subdivision  of  a  township  containing  such  settlements,  it  is  often  the  case  that 
the  deputy  surveyor,  upon  reaching  the  ground,  will  find  that  only  a  portion  ot  it  is 

SUThe  surveyor  general  therefore  selects  the  locus  of  a  contract  according  to  his  best 
information  and  judgment,  and  in  the  special  instructions  accompanying  the  contract, 
which  are  made  a  part  of  same  and  always  approved  by  the  Commissioner  of  the  Crenerai 
Land  Office  before  the  survevs  are  commenced,  makes  the  deputy  surveyor  the  judge  ot 
the  character  of  the  land.    Said  special  instructions  in  this  surveying  district  are  as 

follows^  exeeution  of  wort  uncier  your  contract,  you  will  be  guided  by  the  above 
classification  of  survevable  lands,  and  not  include  in  your  surveys  any  land  that  cannot 
be  classed  as  survevable  under  the  six  heads  heretofore  mentioned,  excluding  all  barren 
wastes  bad  lands,  &c,  unfit  for  classification  in  the  above  category.  Lands  which 
merely  subserve  pastoral  interests  are  not  of  the  character  authorized  by  law  to  be 
subdivided.  .   .  _        ,  .,,     ,    .  . 

"As  confidence  is  placed  in  your  judgment,  it  is  expected  that  you  will  not  violate 
the  same  by  any  act  contrary  to  law  and  instructions.  In  this  you  will  be  held  strictly 
accountable,  and  unless  your  work  under  the  present  contract  is  executed  m  strict 
accordance  with  the  terms  of  your  contract  and  the  laws  and  instructions  governing 
von  in  vour  work  in  the  field,  payment  therefor  will  not  be  made,  and  you  will  be 
debarred  from  any  future  contracts.  In  case  any  townships  or  portions  ot  townships 
embraced  in  your  contract  are  unsurveyable,  you  are  authorized  to  substitute  m  lieu 
of  same,  other  townships  which  are  surveyable,  preference  being  given  to  those  upon 
which  settlement  has  been  made,  or  toward  which  settlement  is  tending. 

I  am  unable  to  see  what  other  course  the  surveyor  general  can  pursue  under  his  in- 
structions ;  yet,  in  my  judgment,  it  is  wrong,  and  the  deputy  surveyor  should  not  be 
made  the  judge,  for  two  reasons :  ,    .       •  ... 

First  He  is  employed  to  do  specific  work,  and  he  should  no  more  be  the  judge  or  its 
value  than  a  contractor  on  a  railroad  should  be  the  judge  of  the  engineering  skill 
with  which  the  work  has  been  laid  out.  i 

Second.  It  is  opposed  to  his  interests.    In  this  surveying  district  the  deputy  employs 
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assistants  at  a  certain  rate  per  month,  giving  them  transportation  to  and  from  the 
locns  of  the  contract,  rations  for  the  entire  period,  and  wages  from  the  time  the  work 
is  commenced  nntil  it  is  completed.  Now,  suppose  that  when  he  arrives  on  the  ground 
instead  of  five  or  six  townships  adjoining  and  easy  to  work,  he  finds  only  one  or  two 
that  can  properly  be  classed  as  surveyable.  When  the  survey  of  these  is  completed, 
he  must  spend  days  in  finding  other  townships  to  substitute,  during  Avhich  time  his 
men  are  lying  idle,  but  drawing  pay.  The  temptation  is  great  to  proceed  with  the 
subdivision  of  townships  included  in  his  contract,  irrespective  of  the  character  of  the 
land,  especially  when,  as  has  been  the  case  for  the  last  two  years,  the  appropriation 
for  surveys  is  made  so  late  that  the  deputy  cannot  get  into  the  field  until  long  after 
the  fiscal  year  commences,  has  to  work  in  the  late  fall  and  winter,  until  the  snow 
drives  him  in,  and  go  out  again  to  finish  the  work  in  the  spring,  when  the  weather  is, 
if  possible,  worse. 

The  instructions  require  the  survey  of  timber  land  to  be  confined  to  that  which  is 
non-mineral  in  character  and  ''where  depredations  have  been  practiced  or  are  liable 
to  be  carried  on  by  unlawful  parties."  This,  in  my  judgment,  is  an  unwise  restriction, 
for  the  reason  that  timber  on  mineral  lands  is  that  first  used  for  mining  and  milling 
purposes.  It  is  true  that  by  the  act  of  Congress  approved  June  3,  1878,  citizens  and 
bona  fide  residents  are  authorized  to  fell  and  remove  such  timber,  yet,  if  surveyed,  such 
lands  would  be  entered  and  purchased  by  owners  of  mills  and  mines,  for  the  purpose 
of  securing  the  timber  thereon  for  their  exclusive  use.  In  this  way  mineral  timber 
lands  which  now  yield  nothing  to  the  government  except  the  amount  paid  for  the 
areas  of  mining  claims  would  be  a  source  of  re  venue. 

The  instructions  forbid  the  survey  of  pastoral  land.  In  this  country  it  is  almost 
always  associated  with  agricultural  land,  on  which  are  raised  hay,  oats,  and  vegeta- 
bles/and it  is  with  the  greatest  difficulty  that  an  experienced  man  can  tell  what  land 
is  worthless,  and  what  cannot  be  cultivated.  The  most  worthless  ground  in  this- 
country  can  and  does  support  sheep  and  cattle,  with  a  little  irrigation  from  the  mount- 
ain streams,  and  it  is  only  a  question  of  a  few  years,  if  the  necessary  legislation  can 
be  had,  when  large  tracts  of  land  will  be  taken  up  for  stock  ranges.  Anywhere  on  the 
table  lands  can  be  found  swales  covered  with  fine  grass,  and  plenty  of  good  land. 
The  introduction  of  sheep  culture  into  this  country  has  completely  revolutionized  the 
ideas  of  the  inhabitants  as  to  land,  and  a  great  number  of  farms  have  been  taken  up 
as  hay  ranches,  many  of  them  on  ground  left  unsurveyed  as  worthless. 

Walter  W.  de  Lacy,  United  States  deputy  surveyor,  a  gentleman  of  thorough  sci- 
entific acquirements  and  long  practical  experience  as  a  civil  engineer  and  land  sur- 
veyor, writes  me  relative  to  this  subject,  as  follows  : 

"  In  1863,  I  was  one  of  the  first  to  enter  the  Stinking  Water  Valley,  on  my  way  to 
the  far  famed  Alder  Gulch.  I  thought  then  that  I  had  never  seen  a  more  desolate  or 
worthless  looking  valley.  It  was  covered  with  sage  brush.  Within  two  years  this- 
sage-brush  land  proved  to  be  excellent  farming  land,  and  to-day  the  valley  contains 
many  thriving  farms,  well  cultivated,  has  at  least  two  towns  and  a  large  number  of 
herds  of  cattle,  horses,  and  sheep,  besides  mines  on  every  side  of  it. 

"  I  have  seen  the  same  thing  in  other  places  in  this  Territory,  in  California,  in  Idaho, 
and  in  Washington  Territory.  My  experience  has  been  a  very  varied  one,  yet  withal 
I  might  survey  land  and  declare  that  it  was  agricultural;  it  might  be  inspected  by 
some  one  who  had  no  experience  in  this  country  and  rejected  as  such,  and  I  might 
lose  my  time,  my  money,  and  my  employment. 

"  The  true  way,  in  my  ox>inion,  would  be  to  survey  the  whole  country  into  town- 
ships, subdividing  such  as  are  found  to  contain  valuable  land.  Let  the  township  lines 
be  run  first.  The  surveyor,  in  returning  surveys  of  exterior  lines,  should  furnish 
notes  of  the  different  parts,  as  far  as  he  has  the  opportunity  to  see  them.  The  de- 
scriptions should  be  as  minute  as  possible,  showing  the  character  of  the  land  embraced 
in  the  township.  This  would,  in  the  first  place,  give  a  very  good  topographical  idea 
of  the  whole  country,  and  would  also  designate  effectively  the  agricultural,  pastoral, 
mineral,  and  timber  lands.  The  department  and  the  surveyor  general  could  then  act 
understandingly  in  giving  contracts  and  describing  the  country. 

"As  for  the  surveyors  to  whom  contracts  are  awarded,  they  should  have  a  rigid 
examination  in  mathematics,  use  of  instruments,  calculation  of  areas  and  draught- 
ing, the  method  of  making  public  land  surveys,  with  regulations  governing  the  same, 
and  have  had  some  previous  experience.  The  only  exceptions  should  be  old  and  reli- 
able surveyors  who  have  already  been  long  in  service  and  proved  their  capability. 

"  There  have  been  many  bad  surveys  made  throughout  the  western  country,  but 
this  is  not  wonderful.  Many  of  the  surveyors  were  men  who  were  not  educated  to 
the  business,  who  cared  for  nothing  but  making  money  ;  there  were  no  inspections,  no 
accountability,  and  no  punishment  for  wrong  doing.  With  a  different  system  the  pub- 
he  surveys  can  be  made  a  credit  to  the  country." 

I  thoroughly  indorse  the  views  of  Deputy  Surveyor  De  Lacy,  as  set  forth  in  above 
letter,  which  was  written  at  my  request,  and  would  add  that,  in  my  judgment,  the 
prices  allowed  for  field  work  are  entirely  too  low  to  afford  a  fair  compensation  to  the 
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deputy  surveyor  for  the  thorough  and  faithful  performance  of  his  duties,  and  contrast 
very  unfavorably  with  those  paid  by  other  governments.  I  could  cite  several  instances 
to  prove  this  statement,  but  confine  myself  to  referring  to  the  Province  of  Ontario, 
Dominion  of  Canada,  as  the  one  nearest  at  hand.  There,  under  the  contract  system, 
the  price  paid  to  deputy  surveyors  for  field  work  is  seven  cents  per  acre.  '  In  tins  sur- 
veying district,  as  previously  stated  in  this  report,  the  amount  paid  is  about  two  and 
eight-tenths  cents  per  acre. 

INSPECTION  OF  SURVEYS. 

During  the  past  spring  and  early  summer,  in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of 
section  £223,  United  States  Revised  Statutes.  I  personally  inspected  a  large  portion  of 
the  work  in  the  field,  then  under  contract,  satisfying  myself  that  the  same  had  been 
faithfully  executed  in  accordance  with  the  law  and  instructions.  In  this  connection 
I  desire  "to  state  that,  in  my  judgment,  the  provision  of  law  above  referred  to  requir- 
ing the  surveyor  general,  "so  far  as  is  compatible  with  the  desk  duties  of  his  office," 
to&"  occasionally  inspect  the  surveying  operations  in  the  field,"  is  a  very  wise  one. 
Such  inspections  by  the  surveyor-general  are  a  direct  check  upon  any  possible  care- 
lessness or  neglect  of  duty  upon  the  part  of  the  deputy  surveyor;  his  willingness,  thus 
shown  to  all  the  employes  in  his  district,  to  personally  endure  the  discomforts  and 
often  hardships  of  field' work,  tends  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  service:  and  it 
o-ives  him  an  opportunity  to  acquire  a  personal  knowledge  of  the  wants  of  his  survey- 
ing district,  which  could  not  he  obtained  in  any  other  way.  Deputy  Surveyor  De 
Lacy,  in  the  letter  above  referred  to,  says,  relative  to  inspections : 

"The  surveys  should  be  thoroughly  inspected.  The  inspector  should  come  to  the 
ground  either  when  the  surveyor  is  there  or  directly  after,  should  test  a  certain  num- 
ber of  lines,  look  at  the  corners,  examine  triangulations,  and  see  whether  the  notes 
ao-ree  with  the  lines.  A  certain  percentage  of  errors  found  should  be  sufficient  to  ex- 
clude the  survevor  from  future  contracts.  The  mineral  surveys  should  also  be 
inspected;  that  is,  a  certain  number  should  be  examined  in  each  district  of  those 
which  are  surveyed  during  the  year.  If  the  examiner  did  his  duty  there  would  very 
soon  be  a  marked  improvement  in  government  surveys.'* 

MINERAL  SURVEYS. 

During  the  past  fiscal  year  118  surveys  of  lode  and  placer  claims  have  been  returned 
fo  this  office,  worked  up  and  approved.  '  The  amount  of  deposits  made  for  office  work  on 
mining  claims  was  $3,150,  and  amount  paid  to  clerks  from  that  fund  was  §2,187.90, 
showing  a  surplus  of  8962.10. 

During  the  previous  fiscal  year,  ending  June  30,  1877,  71  survey  of  lode  and  placer 
claims  were  returned  to  this  office,  worked  up  and  approved.  The  amount  of  deposits 
made  for  office  work  on  mining  claims  was  $1,810,  and  amount  paid  to  clerks  from  that 
fmid  was  84,075,  showing  a  deficit  of  $2,265. 

This  comparison  is  respectfully  submitted  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  no  part 
of  the  deficiencv  of  8853.93  now  existing  in  special  deposit  fund,  as  per  Exhibit  J,  was 
incurred  since  I  assumed  charge  of  this  surveying  district,  and  also  that,  during  the 
fiscal  year,  118  surveys  have  been  worked  up  and  approved,  at  a  cost  of  s2.187.90,  as 
against  77  surveys  worked  up  and  approved,  at  a  cost  of  84,075,  during  the  previous 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1877. 

OFFICE  WORK. 

A  detailed  statement  of  the  work  performed  in  this  office  during  the  fiscal  year  is 
given  in  Exhibit  P.  In  addition  to  the  regular  work  therein  enumerated,  much  time 
and  labor  have  been  spent  in  arranging  the  records  of  this  office,  which  were,  and  are 
still  to  some  extent,  in  an  inconvenient  and  incomplete  state.  The  work  has  been 
promptly,  carefully,  and  thoroughly  executed. 

STATEMENTS. 

The  following  statements  are  transmitted  as  a  part  of  this  report,  viz : 

A.  Showing  condition  of  appropriation  for  surveys  of  public  land  in  the  Territory  of 
Montana  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1878. 

B.  Showing  amount  of  special  deposits  for  office  work  on  mining  claims  in  Montana 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1878. 

C.  Showing  description  of  public  land  surveyed  in  Montana  Territory  during  the 
fiscal  vear  ending  June  30,  1878. 

D.  Showing  condition  of  the  public  surveys  contracted  for  by  the  surveyor  general 
for  Montana  Territory,  under  appropriation  by  Congress  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1878.  i  ,  .      .  „ 

E.  Showing  condition  of  appointments  made  for  the  survey  of  mineral  claims  m  Mon- 
tana, under  acts  of  Congress  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1878. 

F.  Showing  the  description  of  land  for  which  township  plats  and  descriptive  lists 
have  been  furnished  the  Helena  andBozeman  land  offices  during  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1878. 
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G.  Showing  the  condition  of  the  appropriation  for  the  .salary  of  the  surveyor  gen- 
eral for  Montana  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1878. 

H.  Showing  the  condition  of  the  appropriation  for  the  clerks  in  the  office  of  the  sur- 
veyor general  for  Montana,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1878. 

I.  Showing  the  condition  of  the  appropriation  for  incidental  expenses  for  the  office 
of  the  surveyor  general  for  Montana,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1878. 

J.  Showing  the  condition  of  the  account  of  special  deposits  for  office  work  on  mining 
claims  in  the  office  of  the  surveyor  general  for  Montana  dining  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1878. 

K.  Showing  the  number  of  plats  made  in  the  office  of  the  surveyor  general  for 
Montana,  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1878. 

L.  Showing  the  number  of  acres  of  public  land  surveyed  in  Montana  Territory  from 
the  inception  of  surveys  to  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1878. 

M.  Showing  the  number  of  linear  miles  run,  the  rate  per  mile,  and  the  total  cost  of 
surveys,  in  the  Territory  of  Montana,  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1878. 

N.  Giving  names,  nativity,  &c,  of  the  surveyor  general  and  the  employes  in  his 
office  at  Helena,  Montana,  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1878. 

O.  Showing  the  number  of  letters  recorded  in  the  office  of  the  surveyor  general  for 
Montana,  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1878. 

P.  Showing  the  work  performed  in  the  office  of  the  surveyor  general  for  Montana, 
during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1878. 

Q.  Estimates  for  surveying  services  and  office  expenses  in  the  district  of  Montana, 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1880. 

ESTIMATES. 

My  estimate  for  field  work  is  based  upon  what  I  regard  the  actual  necessities  of  this 
district,  and  the  prices  named  are  those  established  by  law,  with  the  exception  of 
meander  lines,  which  I  have  estimated  at  $10  per  mile,  same  as  standard.  The  work 
of  running,  measuring,  and  marking  meander  lines,  and  the  office  work  of  the  deputy- 
surveyor  on  same,  is  far  more  difficult  than  standard  lines.  As  it  will  be  necessary  to 
do  a  large  amount  of  meandering  in  this  district,  in  the  near  future,  I  trust  that  Con- 
gress, in  justice  to  the  deputy  surveyors,  will  increase  the  rate  from  f  6  per  mile  to  that 
named  above. 

My  estimate  for  my  own  salary  is  based  upon  that  paid  my  predecessors  up  to  July  1, 
1877,  and  in  view  of  the  work  and  responsibility  required,  and  the  cost  of  living  in 
this  Territory,  it  is,  in  my  judgment,  as  small  an  amount  as  should  be  paid  for  the  serv- 
ices rendered.    The  same  remark  will  apply  to  the  salaries  of  the  clerks. 

The  estimate  for  incidental  expenses  is  the  same  as  allowed  during  the  present  fiscal 
year,  and  it  is  only  by  the  exercise  of  strict  economy  that  it  will  cover  the  actual  neces- 
sary expenses  of  the  office. 

The  estimate  for  binding  and  preserving  the  original  records  of  surveys  has  been  so 
often  made  and  indorsed  by  the  Commissioner  and,  as  often,  stricken  out  of  the  appro- 
priation, that  it  seems  almost  useless  to  ask  for  it  again,  yet  I  deem  it  my  duty  to  once 
more  call  attention  to  its  necessity. 

AGRICULTURE. 

The  land  under  cultivation  in  this  Territory  comprises  only  a  very  small  portion  of 
that  capable  of  being  so  used,  and  this  important  branch  of  industry  can  scarcely  be 
said  to  have  kept  pace  with  the  wants  of  the  people.  This  is  not  a  strange  state  of 
affairs  in  so  new  a  country,  originally  supposed  to  be  valuable  only  for  its  minerals. 
Within  the  past  year  or  two  there  has  been  a  marked  increase  in  the  amount  of  agri- 
cultural products,  and  this  will  doubtless  continue  until  the  supply  equals  the  demand. 

The  climate  of  Montana  has  undergone  a  marked  change  during  the  past  four  years, 
the  rain-fall  increasing  from  year  to  year,  and  many  lands  supposed  to  be  utterly 
Avorthless  for  agricultural  purposes  are  now  bearing  fine  crops  of  hay,  grain,  vege- 
tables, &e. 

PLACER  MINES. 

Although  the  days  for  making  large  fortunes  in  placer  mining  have  probably  gone 
by,  it  is  still  an  important  source  of  wealth  and,  owing  to  the  increased  rain-fall,  more 
ground  is  now  being  worked  than  for  several  years  previous. 

There  is  a  vast  amount  of  placer-mining  ground  in  this  Territory  which  would  pay 
from  $1.50  to  $2  per  man  per  diem,  and,  with  an  increase  of  population  and  reduction 
in  the  cost  of  living,  this  will  undoubtedly  all  be  worked. 

New  and  rich  mines  are  said  to  have  been  discovered  in  the  Bear  Paw  Mountains, 
but,  as  yet,  sufficient  work  has  not  been  done  to  prove  their  permanence  or  value. 

GOLD  LODES. 

There  has  also  been  a  marked  increase  in  the  amount  of  gold  ore  worked  in  the  Ter- 
ritory. The  exceedingly  rich  body  of  ore  struck  in  the  Penobscot  mine,  situated  in 
township  11  north,  range  6  west,  has  caused  great  excitement,  not  only  in  Montana, 
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percentage  of  silver.  It  is  only  a  question  of  time  when  these  obstacles  will  he 
L  and  the  product  of  copper  and  lead  will  then  he  a  very  important  item  m 


hut  also  throughout  the  East  and  on  the  Pacific  slope,  among  those  interested  in  min- 
ing. An  official  report  from  the  mining  superintendent  states  that  the  value  ot  the 
product  from  January  I,  1878,  to  May  25,  1878,  was  $80,797.62,  the  total  number  of  tons 
of  ore  milled  bein<>-  685.  Included  in  this  product  was  one  bar  ot  gold,  the  largest  ever 
produced  in  this  country,  valued  at  $54,235.62.  The  milling  facilities  are  very  imper- 
fect but  the  owners  are  now  engaged  in  erecting  a  15-stamp  null,  and  it  is  their  belief 
that  when  completed,  it  will  be  able  to  earn  $50,000  per  month,  working  ores  from  the 
Penobscot  and  Snow  Drift  mines.  This  rich  strike  has  diverted  the  public  attention 
from  other  gold  lodes  of  former  prominence,  which,  however,  so  far  as  heard  from,  are 
all  being  steadily  worked,  with  an  increased  product  over  that  of  former  years. 

SILVER  LODES. 

It  is  impossible,  within  the  necessary  limits  of  this  report,  to  note  in  detail,  or  even 
make  reference  to,  the  producing  silver  lodes  in  this  Territory.  After  passing  through 
the  usual  phases  of  undue  inflation,  followed  by  unwise  investments  and  extravagant 
management,  producing  great  depression,  silver  mining  may  now  be  considered  as  one 
of  the  steady  industries,  resting  upon  a  permanent  basis. 

The  operations  at  Butte,  the  present  great  center  of  silver-nimmg  and  milling  were  in- 
terrupted for  some  weeks  by  labor  troubles,  now,  apparently,  happily  adj  usted.  In  Phil- 
ipshurg,  Vipond,  Trapper,  Boulder,  Jefferson,  and  other  prominent  mmmg  districts, 
work  has  continued  without  interruption.  ■  m 

During  the  past  fiscal  year  the  facilities  for  reducing  ore  have  been  largely  increased 
throughout  the  Territory,  and  many  mines,  formerly  mere  prospect  holes,  are  now  be- 
ing skillfully  developed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  prove  their  permanence  and  value. 

COPPER  AND  LEAD. 

Many  valuable  copper  mines  are  known  to  exist  in  Montana  ;  some  have  been  par- 
tially worked,  and  shipments  of  ore  are  made.  The  cost  of  transportation  and  the  fact 
that  there  are  no  facilities  here  for  reducing  such  ore  have  prevented  any  extensive 
development  of  these  lodes.  The  same  causes,  in  connection  with  the  low  price  of  lead, 
have,  in  a  lesser  degree,  retarded  the  mining  of  galena  ores,  except  where  they  carry  a 
large 
overcome 

the  mineral  wealth  of  this  Territory 

COAL  AND  IRON. 

Large  bodies  of  coal  of  good  quality  have  been  discovered  in  various  parts  of  Montana 
and  several  mines  are  being  worked  in  a  small  way. 

Iron  ore  has  also  been  found  and  will  some  day  prove  valuable,  although  at  present 
no  inducements  exist  for  working  it. 

SHIPMENTS  OF  GOLD  AND  SILVER. 

The  value  of  the  gold  and  silver  shipped  from  this  Territory  during  the  past  fiscal 
year  is  as  follows  : 

By  Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.'s  express,  gold   $%  060,  511 

By  Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.'s  express,  silver   1,  H9;  63o  ^  ^  ^ 

By  private  conveyance,  estimated   500,  nnn 

Ores  and  base  bullion,  estimated   bUU>  uuu 

Total  value  of  shipments  -   4>  480 > 146 

During  the  same  period  the  United  States  assay  office  at  Helena,  Mont.,  handled : 

  $331,460  51 

:::::: :::::: :::::::::: ::::   ^7  90 

Total  -  -   716,738  41 

STOCK. 

The  number  and  value  of  the  stock  assessed  in  Montana  during  the  Territorial  fiscal 
year  ending  December  31,  1877,  is  as  follows: 

Number.  Value. 

Horses  and  mules  

P„++1„    182,659     2, 02/,  03/ 

£   79,288  234,864 

  5, 144    29, 390 

The  return  from  Custer  County  gives  only  the  value  of  the  stock,  omitting  the  num- 
ber, and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  "above  figures  are  an  underestimate  of  the  number 
and  value  of  the  stock  at  the  time  the  assessment  was  made,  m  the  summer  and  fall 
of  1877. 
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Stock  men  are  paying  more  attention  to  the  improvement  of  the  quality  of  their 
stock ;  the  increase  this  year  is  much  larger  proportionately  than  that  of  previous 
years,  and  large  numbers  of  stock  of  various  kinds  have  been  brought  into  the  Terri- 
tory since  the  above  assessment  was  made.  As  her  magnificent  natural  facilities  be- 
come better  known  and  utilized,  Montana  will  take  rank  among  the  foremost  stock 
countries  in  the  world. 

As  previously  stated  in  this  report,  the  time  will  soon  come  when  stock  men  will  una 
it  requisite  to  lease  or  buy  large  tracts  of  land  for  grazing  purposes,  and  it  is  earnestly 
hoped  that  the  necessary  legislation  on  the  part  of  Congress  may  be  had  at  an  early 
date. 

POPULATION. 

The  population  of  Montana,  for  a  long  time  transitory,  and  composed  mainly  of  men, 
has  assumed  a  permanent  character,  and  during  the  past  year  many  families  have  been 
added  to  its  number.  .  i.  , 

The  citizens  are  intelligent,  enterprising,  and  industrious,  fully  alive  to  the  advan- 
tages of  education,  cheerfully  consenting  to  comparatively  heavy  taxes  to  promote  its 
advancement,  and,  thus  far,  the  evil  of  tramps  is  unknown. 

More  people  are  needed  to  develop  the  resources  of  the  Territory,  yet  the  labor  mar- 
ket may  be  said  to  be  fully  stocked.  As  capital  is  invested  in  the  various  industrial 
enterprises,  more  labor  will  be  required,  but  at  present  what  Montana  most  needs  is 
an  influx  of  intelligent,  industrious  men  and  women,  who  will  take  up  the  public 
lands,  and  have  means  enough  to  support  themselves  for  a  year  or  two  until  agri- 
culture or  stock  raising  yields  them  a  livelihood.  To  such  Montana  offers  a  home  m 
a  beautiful,  healthy  country,  education  for  their  children,  and,  in  the  near  future,  a 
competence  as  the  result  of  their  economy  and  industry. 

CONCLUSION. 

If  I  have  dwelt  at  too  great  length  in  this  report  upon  the  matters  relative  to  sur- 
veys, it  is  due  to  my  earnest  desire  to  see  the  surveying  service  made,  m  all  respects, 
a  credit  to  the  country.  The  present  system  is  in  the  main  a  very  good  one  m  theory, 
and  it  only  needs  a  few  changes,  easily  made,  and  the  earnest  efforts  of  the  surveyors- 
general  and  the  deputy  surveyors  to  make  it  thoroughly  so  in  practice. 

The  suggestions  embodied  in  this  report  are  respectfully  submitted  with  the  earnest 
hope  that,  in  connection  with  those  of  others  of  longer  standing  and  more  experience 
in  the  service,  they  will  receive  careful  consideration  and  have  due  weight  m  deter- 
mining future  legislation  regarding  this  important  branch  of  the  public  service. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant,  ROSWELL  H.  MASON, 

United  States  Surveyor  General  for  Montana. 

Hon.  J.  A.  Williamson, 

Commissioner. 


^.Statement  showing  condition  of  appropriation  for  surveys  of  public  land  in  the  Territory 
of  Montana  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1878. 


Dr. 


No.  of 
contracts. 

Date  of 
accounts. 

Contractors. 

Amount. 

Date. 

Amount. 

76 
76 
77 

79 
78 
76 
79 
78 

1877. 
Nov.  28 
Dec.  4 
Dec.  20 

1878. 
June  19 
June  28 
July  12 
July  19 
Aug.  1 

De  Lacy  &  Kellogg  

$3,  536  09 
2,  211  15 

1,  674  32 

610  35 
1, 129  54 
4,  218  35 

2,  639  89 
1,  383  84 

296  47 

1877. 
July  10 

Bv  appropriation,  act  of 
'March  3,  1877   

$17,  700  00 

Demas  L.  McFarland  . . . 

 do  

George  F.  Marsh  

De  Lacy  &  Kellogg  

Demas  L.  McFarland  . . . 
G-eorge  F.  Marsh  

17,700  00 

17,  700  00 

ROSWELL  H.  MASON, 
United  States  Surveyor  General  for  Montana. 
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C  —List  of  miblic  lands  surveyed  in  Montana  Territory  daring  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
J  1  30,  1878. 


U  2 


Township. 


Range. 


10  1 

11 

12 

13  | 

14 

15 

16  I 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 


5  north   15  east  

5  north  I  14  east  

5  north  j  13  east  

6  north   15  east  

6  north   14  east  

6  north  ;  13  east  

4  north  :  16  east  

5  north  1  16  east  

4  north  |  17  east  

5  north  |  17  east  

4  north  j  18  east  

5  north  !  18  east  j 

14  north   9  west  | 

14  north   8  west  

14  north  !    7  west  i 

15  north   7  west  , 

5  north  j  19  east  

4  north  i  19  east  : 

4  north  1  20  east  

5  north  !  20  east  

6  north  I  20  east  ' 

6  north  I  19  east  

6  north  I  18  east  

6  north   17  east  

6  north  j  16  east  

6  north   5  west  

7  north   4  west  

8  north  j   4  west  

7  north   5  west  

8  north  |    5  west  

3sonth  I  21  east  

3sonth  •--  22  east  

2sonth  I  22  east  


Total  number  of  acres  snrveyed 


Acres. 
23,030.09 
23,032.08  : 
16,  719.  44  ! 
25,  685.  80 
25,606.59 
25,437.67 
22,951.28 
18,131.41 
22,  832.  62  j 
23,030.23 

22,  963.  80 

23.  046.  31 
8, 160.  00 

7,  790.  40 
2,  018.  79 

8,  918.  32 
23,  042.  71 
23,  061.  91 
23,  061.  91 
23,  005.  24 
25,  232.  07 
25.  269.  00 
25,  231.  72 
25,  238.  83 
25,  238.  58 


Acres. 


Acres. 


Acres. 


6,  318.  52 


4.  885.  00 


7,605.75  1 
10,  355.  41  , 


7,182.09  . 

4,801.98  . 

20,963.61  . 

14,029.52  . 


22,  388.  35 
8,  580.  54 
24, 138.  45 
14,  299.  48 
7.  360.  00 


8,541.80  . 
16,849.94  . 


4,291.84  :  i  

1.837.74  !  !  

6.119.00    16,921.00 


I  18,  748. 16  ! 
I  21,202.26 


Acres. 
23,  030.  09 
23,  032.  08 
23,  037.  96 
25,  685.  80 
25.  606.  59 
25,  437.  67 

22,  951.  28 

23,  016.  41 

22,  832.  62 

23,  030.  23 

22,  963.  80 

23,  046.  31 
22.  947.  84 
22,  947.  79 
22,  982.  40 

22,  947.  84 

23,  042.  71 
23,  061.  91 
23,  061.  91 

23,  005.  24 
25.  232.  07 
25;  269.  00 
25,  231.  72 
25,  238.  83 
25,  238.  58 
22,  388.  35 

8,  580.  54 
24, 138.  45 

22,  841.  28 

24,  209.  94 

23,  040.  00 
23,  040.  00 
23.  040.  00 


529,  985.  38  |  94, 
94,727.98 


83,572:46  56,871.42 


155.  74 


624.  713.  36 


ROSWELL  H.  MASOX, 
United  States  Surveyor  General  for  Montana. 
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^.-Statement  showing  the  condition  of  appointments  made  for  the  survey  of  mneml  claims 
in  Montana,  under  acts  of  Congress,  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1878. 


Date  of  ap- 
pointment. 


Aug.  6, 
Dec.  19, 
Apr.  25, 
Mav  9, 
Sept.  13, 
June  22, 
July  15, 
July  25, 
June  18, 
July  19, 
Nov.  24, 
Oct.  25, 
Dec.  15, 


1872 
1872 
1873 
1873 
1873 
1874 
1874 
1874 
1875 
1875 
1876 
1877 
1877 


Total. 


u 

m  oi 

Name  of  deputy. 

Extent  of  district. 

©1 
u  ° 

a  $ 
to 

Kemarks. 

Benjamin  F.  Marsh. 

w  arcer  vv  .  ue  juci^j  - 

Peter  Koch  

M.  A.  A.  Meyendorff 
Demas  L.  McFarland 

James  M.  Page  

Preston  Scott  

>  Montana  Territory. 

■  24 
7 
5 
0 
0 

36 
<  15 
3 

Appointment  revoked  Jan.  2, 1878. 

Benjamin  H.  Tatem. 
Albert  B.  Knight  . . 
Germaine  A.  Kellogg 
George  F.  Marsh  . . . 
Thomas  T.  Baker... 

0 
27 
1 
4 

I  2 



124 

POSWELL  H.  MASON, 
United  States  Surveyor  General  for  Montana. 


F  —Statement  showing  the  description  of  land  for  which  township  plats  and  descriptive  lists 
\aveheen  furnished  the  Helena  and  Bozeman  land  offices  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 

30,  1878.  HELENA  LAND  OFFICE,  HELENA,  MONT. 


BOZEMAN  LAND  OFFICE,  BOZEMAN,  MONT. 


4  north 
4  north 
4  north 
4  north 
4  north 

2  south 

3  south 
3  south 


16  east 

17  east. 

18  east. 

19  east. 

20  east. 
22  east. 

21  east. 

22  east. 


22,  951.  28 
22,  832.  62 

22,  963.  80 

23,  061.  91 
23,  061.  91 

6, 119.  00 
4,  291.  84 
1.  837.  74 


Nov.  15, 1877 
Dec.  5, 1877 
Dec.  5, 1877 
July  5,1878 
July  5,1878 
July  16, 1878 
July  16, 1878 
July  16, 1878 


Nov.  15, 1877. 
Dec.  5, 1877. 
Dec.  5, 1877. 
Julv  5,1878. 
July  5,1878. 
July  16, 1878. 
July  16, 1878. 
July  16, 1878, 


EOSWELL  H.  MASON, 
United  States  Surveyor  General  for  Montana. 
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G. — Statement  showing  the  condition  of  the  appropriation  for  the  salary  of  the  surveyor  general 
for  Montana  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1878. 

Dr.  Cr. 


1877. 
Aug.  28 

Dec.  31 

1878. 
Mar.  31 

June  30 


To  Andrew  J.  Smith,  first 
quarter  

To  Eoswell  H.  Mason,  second 
quarter  

To  Eoswell  H.  Mason,  third 
quarter  

To  Eoswell  H.  Mason,  fourth 
quarter  

To  balance....  


$440  83 
635  19 

687  50 

687  50 
298  98 


2,  750  00 


1877. 
Mar.  3 


By  appropriation . 


EOSWELL  H.  MASON, 
United  States  Surveyor  General  for  Montana. 


H. — Statement  showing  the  condition  of  the  appropriation  for  the  clerics  in  the  office  of  the 
surveyor  general  for  Montana  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1878. 

Dr.  Cr. 


1877. 
Sept.  30 

30 

Nov.  14 

Dec.  31 

31 

1878. 
Mar.  31 

31 

June  30 
30 
30 


To  George  E.  Marsh,  chief 
clerk  

To  John  M.  Marsh,  draughts- 
man   

To  George  E.  Marsh,  chief 
clerk  

To  William  T.  McEarland, 
chief  clerk  

To  John  M.  Marsh,  draughts- 
man   

To  William  T.  McFarland, 
chief  clerk   

To  John  M.  Marsh,  draughts- 
man   

To  William  T.  McFarland, 
chief  clerk.  

To  John  M.  Marsh,  draughts- 
man   

To  balance  


$450  00 

1877. 
Mar.  3 

375  00 

78  26 

322  85 

375  00 

450  00 

375  00 

450  00 

123  60 
29 

3,  000  00 

By  appropriation. 


$3,000  00 


3,  000  00 


EOSWELL  H.  MASON, 
United  States  Surveyor  General  for  Montana. 
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I.-Statement  showing  the  condition  of  the  appropriation  for  incidental  expenses  for  the. office 
of  the  surveyor  general  for  Montana  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  SO,  1878. 

Dr.   •  


To  K.  M.  Smith,  rent  

To  C.  K.  Wells,  stationery  

To  Benj.  Franklin,  messenger. 

To  F.  A.  Underhill,  wood  

To  Geo.  F.  Marsh,  sundries  

To  D.  McClelland,  township 

plats,  &c  

To  Peter  Spurzum,  drayage. . 

To  K.  M.  Smith,  rent  

To  Kerley,  McQuaid  &  La- 

croix,  pr  inting  

To  Fisk  Bros.,  rent  

To  Beni.  Franklin,  messenger. 
To  H.  M.  Parchen  &  Co.,  lamps, 

oil,  &c  

To  Joseph  Black,  plat  and  field 

notes,  cases,  &c  

To  C.  K.  Wells,  stationery  

To  John  E.  Howard,  messenger 
To  Boswell  H.  Mason,  sundries 


To  Boss  Deegan,  wood  

To  W.  &  L.  E.  Grurley,  instru 

nients,  &c  

To  JohnE.  Howard,  messenger 
To  Boswell  H.  Mason,  sundries 

To  Fisk  Bros.,  rent  

To  Helena  Water  Co.,  water. . . 
To  Auerbach,  Wells  &  Co., 

stationery  

To  Kinna  &  Jack,  sundries  

To  Masters  &  Stone,  mineral 

plats  

To  JohnE.  Howard,  messenger 

To  Fisk  Bros.,  rent  

To  balance  


$180  00 
83  98 
150  00 
30  00 
73  03 

46  00 

14  00 

15  65 

11  25 
109  57 

11  41 

16  80 

120  50 
51  69 
35  70 
13  75 

34  50 

42  37 
45  00 
21  88 
120  00 

12  00 

27  15 
12  50 

75  00 
26  22 
120  00 
05 


1,  500  00 


1877. 
March  3, 


By  appropriation 


$1,  500  00 


1,  500  00 


BOSWELL  H.  MASON, 
United  States  Surveyor  General  for  Montana. 


J. -Statement  showing  the  condition  of  the  account  of  special  deposits  J vr -  office  work  in  the 
office  of  the  surveyor  general  for  Montana  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1878. 

Ck. 


Dr. 


To  balance  from  last  fiscal 

year  

To  Edward  B.  Bonnell,  first 

quarter  

To  K.  M.  Smith,  first  quarter 
To  Edward  B.  Bonnell,  second 

quarter  

To  Edward  B.  Bonnell,  third 

quarter  

To  Edward  B.  Bonnell,  fourth 

quarter  

To  John  M.  Marsh,  fourth 

quarter  


$1,  816  03 

1878. 
June  30 

390  00 
375  00 

385  00 

30 

357  50 

429  00 

251  40 

4,  003  93 

By  amount  deposited  for 
office  work  on  surveys  of 
mining  claims  during  the 
fiscal  year,  as  per  Exhibit 
B  

By  deficiency  


5, 150  00 
853  93 


4,  003  93 


BOSWELL  H.  MASON, 
United  States  Surveyor  General  for  Montana. 
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K. — Statement  showing  the  number  of  plats  made  in  the  office  of  the  surveyor  general  for  Mon- 
tana during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1878. 


-p.       .  . 

ate  * 

■a 

5 

J 

Local  land 
office. 

Posting. 

A 
it 

.s 

1 

H 

:; 

-8 

x  Eh 

Plats  of  standard  lines  

3 
3 

33 
118 
4 

3 
3 
33 
118 

6 

  6 

33 
118 

99 

120 

474 

Plats  (supplementary)  showing  location  of  mineral  claims . 

30  30 
8  1  12 
  4 



4 

Plats,  supplemental  

3 

3 

Total  

161 

160 

151 

120 

4 

38  634 

I 

KOSWELL  H.  MASO^f, 
United  States  Surveyor  General  for  Montana. 


L. — Statement  showing  the  number  of  acres  of  public  land  surveyed  in  Montana  Territory 
from  the  inception  of  surveys  to  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1878. 

Acres. 

Number  of  acres  surveyed  to  June  30,  1877   9,  646,  266.  51 

Number  of  acres  surveyed  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1878.  624,  713.  36 
Number  of  acres  surveyed  (mineral  land)  on  unsurveyed  land  during 

the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1878   '~   1,  410. 16 

Total  number  of  acres  surveyed  to  June  30,  1878   10,  272,  390.  03 

ROSWELL  H.  MASON, 
United  States  Surveyor  General  for  Montana. 


M. — Statement  showing  the  number  of  linear  miles  run,  the  rate  per  mile,  and  the  total  cost  of 
surveys  in  the  Territory  of  Montana  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1878. 


Description. 

Miles. 

Chains. 

Links. 

Eate 

jermile. 

Amount. 

3STo  timber : 



50 

8 

65 

$10 

$500  08 

65 

17 

96 

10 

652  24 

192 

40 

29 

10 

1,  925  03 

200 

72 

59 

7 

1,  406  34 

1,  264 

94 

6 

7,  583  97 

13 

75 

1 

6 

83  62 

Through  timber : 

6 

71 

35 

16 

110  27 

Meridian  lines  

15 

53 

10 

16 

250  62 

7 

0 

08 

16 

112  01 

Township  lines  

83 

69 

69 

14 

1, 174  20 

286 

20 

38 

10 

3,  605  15 

Totals : 

Base  line  

57 

0 

0 

$10 

and 

16 

610  35 

Meridian  lines  

80 

71 

6 

10 

and 

16 

902  86 

199 

40 

37 

10 

and 

16 

2,  037  04 

Township  lines  

284 

62 

28 

7 

and 

14 

2,  580  54 

Section  lines  

1,  550 

30 

32 

6 

and 

10 

11, 189  12 

Meander  lines  

13 

75 

1 

6 

83  62 

6,  950  68 

24,  254  21 

ROSWELL  H.  MASCXN", 
United  States  Surveyor  General  for  Montana. 
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^.—Statement  giving  the  names,  nativity,  #c.f  of  the  surveyor  general  and  the  employe's  in  his 
office  at  Helena,  Mont,  daring  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1878. 


Name. 

Occupation. 

Nativity. 

"Whence  ap- 
pointed. 

Salary. 

Date  of 
appointment. 

Beinarks. 

Andrew  J.  Smith  . . 
Eos  well  H.  Mason  . 
George  F.  Marsh  . . 
Vm.  T.  McFarkmd. 

John  M- Marsh  

Edward  B.  Bonnell 

K.  M.  Smith  

Benjamin  Franklin. 
John  E.  Howard. . . 

Surveyor  general. 

 do   

Chief  clerk  

....do   

Mineral  clerk  . . . 

....do   

Messenger  

....do   

New  York . . 
Connecticut. 

Vermont  

Indiana  

do  

New  York  . . 

....do   

Virginia  

England  

New  York. 

Montana  . . 

....do  

....do  

....do  

....do  

....do  

....do  

....do  

$2,  750 
2,  750 
1,800 
1,  800 
1,500 
1,  500 
1,  500 
600 
180 

Dec.  18,1873 
Sept.  7,1877 
July  1,1877 
Oct.  27,1877 
July  1,1877 
July  1,1877 
Aug.  21, 1874 
June  3,1877 
Oct.  20,1877 

"Aug.  28, 1877. 
tOct.  16, 1877. 

♦  Sept,  27, 1877. 

♦  Oct.    7, 1877. 
1  May  15, 1878. 

1 

*  Suspended  by  order  of  the  President,  dated  August  14,  1877,  received  August  28,  1877. 
t  Discharged. 

+  Eesigned.  .  t.  .      .  , 

§  Services  dispensed  with  for  balance  of  fiscal  year,  as  appropriation  was  exhausted. 

EOSWELL  H.  MASON, 
United  States  Surveyor  General  for  Montana. 


O.— Statement  showing  the  number  of  letters  recorded  in  the  office  of  the  surveyor  general  for 
Montana  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1878. 


u 

o 

Letters  written  to — 

m  u 

O  O 

ll 

Commissioner  General  Land  Office. 
United  States  deputy  surveyors  . . . 

210 
213 
169 

240 
283 
170 

Total  

592 

693 

Letters  received  from- 


Commissioner  General  Land  Office. 
United  States  deputy  surveyors  . . . 
Miscellaneous  


Total. 


Total. 


105 
144 
101 


350 
592 


942 


108 
199 
112 


419 


1, 112 


BOSWELL  H.  MASON, 
United  States  Surveyor  General  for  Montana. 


p. — Statement  of  work  performed  in  the  office  of  the  surveyor  general  for  Montana  during  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1878. 


Description. 


Sets  of  special  instructions  to  accompany  contracts  for  public  surveys  prepared  

Contracts  for  public  surveys  prepared  -  

Plats  and  tracings  showing  location  of  contracts  prepared  

Original  field  notes  of  public  surveys  examined  and  approved  .  .    

Transcripts  of  field  notes  of  public  surveys  prepared,  examined,  and  approved 

Township  plats  prepared,  examined,  and  approved  

Standard  and  meridian  plats  prepared,  examined,  and  approved   .   ...... 

Descriptive  lists  of  corners  prepared,  examined,  approved,  and  transmitted  to 

local  land  offices  -  '11' a 

Descriptive  lists  of  land,  soil,  &c,  prepared,  examined,  approved,  and  transmitted 

to  local  land  offices  

Surveyors  accounts  for  surveys  prepared  in  duplicate  

Sets  special  instructions  for  mineral  surveys  prepared  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  - 

Estimates  for  office  work  on  mineral  surveys  prepared  and  transmitted  to  applicants 

Orders  for  mineral  surveys  prepared  and  issued  to  deputy  surveyors  

Original  field  notes  of  mineral  surveys  examined  and  approved  .   -  -  -  - 

Transcripts  of  field  notes  of  mineral  surveys  prepared,  examined,  and  approved. . 

Plats  of  mineral  surveys  prepared,  examined,  and  approved  

Miscellaneous  plats  prepared  

Letters  written  

Letters  received  and  filed  

Letters  recorded  

Salary  accounts  prepared  in  duplicate  

Incidental  accounts  prepared  in  duplicate  

Annual  report  prepared  in  triplicate  

Sets  accompanying  statements  prepared  in  duplicate  


Total  number  of  folios. 


Num- 
ber. 


Number  of 
folios. 


33 


21 
125 
124 
118 
118 
474 

37 
592 
350 
942 

13 

27 
1 

15 


126 


2,  840 


200 
"546 


2, 128 


693 

i,"ii2 


87 
138 


8,  266 


EOSWELL  H.  MASON, 
United  States  Surveyor  General  for  Montana. 
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Q. — Estimate  for  surveying  services  and  office  expenses  in  the  district  of  Montana  for  the  fiscal 

year  ending  June  30,  1880. 

FIELD  WORK. 

For  surveying  110  miles  base  line,  at  $10.   $1, 100  00 

For  surveying  100  miles  standard  lines,  at  $10   1,  000  00 

For  surveying  60  miles  meridian  lines,  at  $10    600  00 

For  surveying  900  miles  township  lines,  at  $7  ...    6,  300  00 

For  surveying  2,400  miles  section  lines,  at  $6   14,  400  00 

For  surveying  100  miles  meander  lines,  at  $10   1,  000  00 

For  surveying  heavily  timbered  and  mountainous  land,  at  rates 
not  exceeding  $16  for  standard,  $14  for  township,  and  $10  for 

section  lines     10,  000  00 

  $34,  400  00 

OFFICE  WORK. 

For  salary  of  surveyor  general   3,  000  00 

For  salary  of  chief  clerk   1,  800  00 

For  salary  of  draughtsman  „   1,  500  00 

For  salary  of  transcript  clerk   1,  500  00 

For  incidental  expenses,  messenger,  rent,  fuel,  lights,  station- 
ery, &c   1,500  00 

For  mounting  and  binding  maps  and  field  notes,  and  office  fur- 
niture.....  1,000  00 

  10,300  00 

Total   44,  700  00 

ROSWELL  H.  MASON, 
United  States  Surveyor  General  for  Montana. 


J. — Report  of  the  surveyor  general  of  Iaaho. 

Surveyor  General's  Office, 

Boise  City,  Idaho,  August  13,  1878. 
Sir:  In  compliance  with  your  instructions,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  annual 
report,  in  duplicate,  of  this  surveying  district  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1878, 
together  with  the  usual  tabular  statements  relating  thereto. 

A.  Estimate  of  expenses  incidental  to  the  survey  of  public  lands  in  Idaho  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1880. 

B.  Statement  of  expenditure  of  appropriation  for  compensation  of  surveyor  general 
and  clerks  in  his  office  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1878. 

C.  Statement  of  incidental  and  office  expenses  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1878. 

D.  Statement  of  expenditure  of  appropriation  for  surveys  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1878. 

E.  Statement  of  original  maps  and  copies  transmitted  to  the  General  Land  Office 
and  to  the  district  office  since  the  last  report. 

F.  Statement  showing  the  condition  of  contracts  entered  into  since  June  30,  1877. 

G.  Statement  of  descriptive  list  sent  to  the  local  land  office  since  the  elate  of  last 
report. 

H.  Tabular  list  of  townships  surveyed  since  the  date  of  last  report,  showing  the 
areas  of  the  public  lands. 

I.  Statement  of  applications  for  the  survey  of  mineral  lands  and  mill  sites  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1878. 

J.  Statement  of  amount  deposited  with  the  United  States  assistant  treasurer  for 
office  work  for  mineral  claims  in  Idaho  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1878. 

K.  Names,  nativity,  &c,  of  surveyor  general,  clerks,  &c,  in  his  office  at  Boise  City, 
Idaho,  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1878. 

On  assuming  charge  of  this  office  on  the  16th  day  of  July,  1878,  I  found  that  my 
predecessor,  the  Hon.  La  Fayette  Cartee,  had  all  the  office  work  completed  up  to  that 
date.  I  am  also  much  indebted  to  him  for  the  tabular  statements  accompanying  this 
report,  they  being  all  completed  on  my  taking  charge  of  this  office.  Too  much  praise 
and  credit  cannot  be  awarded  to  Mr.  Cartee  for  the  neatness,  correctness,  and  effi- 
ciency he  has  displayed  while  in  charge  of  the  office  of  United  States  surveyor  gen- 
eral. 

The  surveys  of  the  public  lands  for  the  fiscal  year  just  closed  have  been  confined  to 
the  southern  and  southeastern  portions  of  this  Territory,  where  there  are  yet  large 
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portions  of  valuable  agricultural  lands  un surveyed,  which  are  being  gradually  settled. 
Especially  is  this  the  case  on  the  line  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Utah  Northern  Rail- 
road, which  is  expected  to  be  completed  to  Snake  River,  in  the  vicinity  of  Old  Fort 
Hall,  some  time  this  fall. 

The  surveys  contracted  for  by  my  predecessor  during  the  last  fiscal  year  have  been  all 
completed  and  notes  returned,  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Allen  M.  Thompson's,  whose 
work  lay  in  close  proximity  to  the  hostile  Indians;  and  on  account  of  their  hostility  I 
have  granted  an  extension  of  time  to  complete  the  surveys  named  in  his  contract,  No. 
74,  dated  February  20,  1878. 

OFFICE  WORK. 

Some  of  the  field  notes  of  the  survey  of  townships  contracted  for  during  the  last 
fiscal  year  have  been  carefully  examined,  approved  and  protracted.  Triplicate  plats 
of  each  one  constructed  and  transmitted  as  required  by  law  and  regulations.  Tran- 
scripts of  the  field  notes  have  been  prepared  and  transmitted  to  the  General  Land 
Office,  all  of  which  have  been  carefully  compared  with  the  originals. 

The  field  notes  of  contract  No.  73,  dated  November  27,  1877,  have  just  been  received 
and  will  soon  be  examined  and  protracted. 

In  connection  with  office  work,  I  respectfully  but  earnestly  call  your  attention  to  the 
small  amount  appropriated  to  this  office  for  clerk  hire.  It  is  impossible  to  keep  a  competent 
chief  clerk  and  draughtsman  the  entire  year  on  so  small  an  appropriation.  The  chief 
clerk  receives  $1,500  per  annum,  which  leaves  only  $1,000  for  the  salary  of  draughtsman ; 
and  in  a  country  where  board  and  lodging  alone  costs  from  $12  to  $15  per  week  no 
person  can  afford  to  work  for  so  small  a  sum  ;  consequently  the  draughtsman  has  to  be 
hired  temporarily,  which,  to  say  the  least,  is  very  detrimental  and  sometimes  a  serious 
impediment  to  office  work,  for  a  competent  draughtsman  cannot  always  be  obtained. 
It  may  be  said  we  have  a  relief  in  the  special  deposit  fund.  True,  it  will  mako 
up  a  part  of  the  deficiency,  but  it  comes  at  such  uncertain  times  and  irregular  amounts 
as  to  make  it  impossible 'for  me  to  engage  a  competent  draughtsman  for  the  entire 
year.  Men  who  are  employed  this  month  and  discharged  next  are  not  always  the 
'most  desirable  class  to  have  in  the  responsible  position  of  draughtsman,  and  do  not 
stay  long  enough  to  become  proficient  and  expert  in  their  duties.  I  hope  Congress 
will  give  us  an  appropriation  large  enough  to  keep  a  chief  clerk  and  draughtsman  the 
entire  year. 

In  compliance  with  your  letter  of  May  1,  1878,  my  predecessor  forwarded  you  an 
estimate  for  the  surveys  in  this  surveying  district  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1880.    The  estimates  are  as  low  as  the  best  interest  of  the  surveying  service  requires. 

The  first  standard  parallel  north  ought  to  be  extended  the  distance  given,  for  many 
valuable  mines  and  rich  agricultural  valleys  lie  contiguous  to  it. 

The  third  standard  parallel  ought  to  be  run  to  the  east  boundary  of  the  Territory. 
It  will  run  (it  is  believed)  through  one  of  the  largest  and  finest  valleys  in  the  Terri- 
tory, situated  on  the  Upper  Payette  River,  and  will  run  in  close  proximity  to  the 
famous  Yankee  Fork  mines,  which,  if  reports  are  true,  are  second  to  none  in  the  rich- 
ness of  its  ores. 

The  timber  lands  also  ought  to  be  surveyed,  for,  judging  by  the  present  despoliation 
of  valuable  timber,  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  our  heavily  timbered  mountains 
will  be  stripped  of  timber  and  thus  become  worthless  to  the  government,  yet  at  the 
present  rates  allowed  by  law  it  is  almost  impossible  to  get  competent  surveyors  to  take 
a  contract  in  a  timbered  and  mountainous  country. 

I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

'      '      "  WM.  P.  CHANDLER, 

Surveyor  General  of  Idaho. 

Hon.  J.  A.  William  son, 

Commissioner  General  Land  Office. 


X.— Estimate  of  expenses  incidental  to  the  survey  of  the  public  lands  in  Idaho  for  the  fiscal 

year  ending  June  30,  1880. 

OFFICE  EXPENSES. 

For  salary  of  surveyor  general   $3,  000  00 

For  salary  of  clerks   4,  000  00 

For  rent  of  office,  messenger,  fuel,  books,  and  other  expenses  ...    2,  000  00 


$9,000  00 


SURVEYING  SERVICE. 

For  surveying  first  standard  parallel  north  96  miles,  at  $15  per 

mile  -   1,440  00 

For  surveying  third  standard  parallel  north  180  miles,  at  $15  per 

mile...1   2,700  00 
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For  surveying  120  miles  exterior  lines  timber  land  in  mountains, 

at  $15  per  mile   $1,  800  00 

For  surveying  600  miles  subdivision  lines  timber  land  in  mount- 
ains, at  $12  per  mile   7,  200  00 

For  surveying  360  miles  exterior  lines,  30  townships,  at  $12  per 

mile......!   4,300  00 

For  surveying  1,200  miles  subdivision  lines,  20  townships,  at  $10 

per  mile   12,  000  00 

1    29,440  00 

38,440  00 


B. — Statement  of  expenditure  of  appropriation  for  compensation  of  surveyor  general  and  clerks 

in  Ms  office  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1878. 
Dr.  c,{- 


1878 


To  amount  expended  third  quar- 
ter 1877  

To  amount  expended  fourth 
quarter  1877  

To  amount  expended  first  quar- 
ter 1878  

To  amount  expended  second 
quarter  1878  

To  balance  


$1, 161  27 

1,  283  70 

1,  300  00 

1,  250  00 

5  03 


5,  000  00 


1877 


5,  000  00 


C—  Statement  of  incidental  and  office  expenses  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1878. 
Dr.  Cb. 


1877 


To  amount  expended  third  quar- 
ter 1877  

To   amount   expended  fourth 

quarter  1877   

1878  I  To  amount  exx>ended  first  quar- 
ter 1878  

I  To   amount   expended  second 

quarter  1878  

To  balance  


$467  00 

309  25 

314  50 

401  75 
7  50 


1877    By  appropriation  of  March  3, 1877. ;  $1,  500  00 


1,  500  00 


D.— Statement  of  the  expenditure  of  the  appropriation  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1878. 
Dr.  Ck. 


To  amount  reported  for  payment 

on  contract  No.  67,  to  John  B. 

David  

 do  

To  amount  reported  for  payment 

on  contract  No.  68,  to  John  B. 

David  

To  amount  reported  for  payment 

on  contract  No.  70,  to  Alien  M. 

Thompson  

To  balance  unexpended  


To  amount  reported  for  payment 

on  contract  No.  71,  to  John  B. 

David  

To  amount  reported  for  payment 

on  contract  No.  72,  to  Allen  M. 

Thompson  

 do  

To  balance  covered  by  contracts 


1876 

$4,  028  90 
562  56 

2,  311  63 

2,487  38 
2,  668  66 

12, 059  13 

1877 
1878 

4,  313  11 

3,  365  27 
281  20 
6,  440  42 

14,  400  00 

By  balance  of  appropriation  of  1876  $12,  059  13 


12, 059  13 


By  appropriation  of  March  3, 1 877 .  |  14,  400  00 


14,400  00 
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— Statement  of  original  maps  and  copies  transmitted  to  the  General  Land  Office  and  to  the 
district  office  since  my  last  report. 


Descriptive  plats. 


G-uide  meridian  between  ranges  29  and  30  east,  and  base 
line  through  ranges  30,  31,  32,  33,  34,  35,  36,  37,  38,  39, 
40.  41.  and  42  east  

Exterior  lines  of  townships  2  and  3  south,  range  34  east ; 
township  1  north,  ranges  36.  37,  and  38  east;  and 
townships  No.  1,  2,  and  3  south,  ranges  35,  36,  and  37 
east  

Township  2  south,  range  35  east  

Township  1  south,  range  36  east  

Township  1  south,  range  37  east  

Township  1  north,  range  37  east  

Township  1  north,  range|38  east  

Township  2  south,  range  36  east  

Township  2  south,  range  37  east  

Exterior  lines  of  townships  13,  14,  15,  and  16  south, 
ranges  30,  31,  and  32  east,  and  townships  13  and  14 
south,  range  33  east  

Township  15  south,  range  30  east  

Township  16  south,  range  30  east  

Township  15  south,  range  32  east  

Township  16  south,  range  32  east   

Exterior  lines  of  townships  3,  4,  5,  and  6  south  of  ranges 
14, 15,  and  16  east   

Township  6  south,  range  13  east  

Township  4  south,  range  14  east  

Township  5  south,  range  14  east  

Township  6  south,  range  14  east  

Township  5  south,  range  15  east  

Township  6  south,  range  15  east  

Exterior  lines  of  township  2  north,  ranges  36,  37,  and  38 
east ;  township  3  north,  range  38  east :  and  townships 
1.  2.  and  3  north,  ranges  39,  40,  and  41  east   

Township  2  north,  range  37  east  

Township  2  north,  range  38  east  

Township  3  north,  range  38  east  

Township  2  north,  range  39  east  

Township  3  north,  range  39  east  

Township  2  north,  range  40  east  

Township  3  north,  range  40  east  

Township  2  north,  range  41  east  

Township  3  north,  range  41  east  

Exterior  lines  of  townships  1,  2,  3,  and  4  north,  ranges 
5  and  6  west,  and  townships  1,  2,  3,  4,  and  5  south, 
ranges  5  and  6  west  

Township  2  north,  range  5  west  

Township  3  north,  range  5  west  

Township  4  north,  range  5  west  

Township  3  north,  range  4  west  

Township  4  south,  range  5  west  

Township  5  south,  range  5  west  

Township  3  south,  range  6  west  

Township  4  south,  range  6  west  

Township  5  south,  range  6  west  

Township  3  north,  range  6  west  

Township  4  north,  range  6  west  

Township  5  north,  range  6  west  


6 
So 

s 
o 


...|  2 
1 


When  trans- 
mitted to 
the  General 
Land  Office. 


Aug.  25, 1877 


Aug.  25, 1877 
Aug.  25, 1877 
Aug.  25, 1877 
Aug.  25, 1877 
Aug.  25, 1877 
Aug.  25, 1877 
Oct.  5, 1877 
Oct.     5, 1877 


Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct, 
Oct. 

Oct. 
Oct, 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 


18, 1877 
18, 1877 
18, 1877 
18, 1877 
18, 1877 

23, 1877 
23, 1877 
23, 1877 
23;  1877 
23, 1877 
23, 1877 
23, 1877 


When  trans- 
mitted  to 
the  district 
office. 


Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 


Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 


5. 1878 
5, 1878 
5, 1878 
5, 1878 
5, 1878 
5, 1878 
5, 1878 
5, 1878 
5, 1878 
5, 1878 


18, 1878 
18, 1878 
18, 1878 
18, 1878 
18. 1878 
18. 1878 
18, 1878 
18. 1878 
18, 1878 
18, 1878 
11. 1878 
11, 1878 
11, 1878 


Aug.  25, 1877 
Aug.  25, 1877 
Aug.  25, 1877 
Aug.  25, 1877 
Aug.  25, 1877 
Oct.  5, 1877 
Oct.    5, 1877 


Oct.  18.1877 

Oct.  18,1877 

Oct.  18,1877 

Oct,  18,1877 


Oct.  23,1877 
Oct,  23,1877 
Oct.  23,1877 
Oct.  23,1877 
Oct.  23,1877 
Oct.  23.1877 


Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 


5.1878 
5. 1878 
5. 1878 
5. 1878 
5, 1878 
5, 1878 
5, 1878 
5. 1878 
Si  1878 


Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 


18. 1878 
18. 1878 
18, 1878 
18. 1878 
18, 1878 
18, 1878 
18. 1878 
18. 1878 
18. 1878 
11. 1878 
11, 1878 
11, 1878 


FORT  HALL  INDIAN  RESERVATION. 


Descriptive  plats. 

,  Original. 

o!  £ 

SO 
1 

1 

0 

J 

1 

District  office. 

Total. 

When  trans- 
mitted to 
the  General 
Land  Office. 

When  trans- 
mitted to 
the  district 
office. 

Fractional  township  2  south,  range  36  east  

1 

1 

1 

4 

Nov.  6,1877 

Nov.  6,1877 
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Y.— Statement  showing  the  condition  of  contracts  entered  into  since  June  30,  1877. 


H  © 

©  a 

1! 


Name  of  deputy. 


72 


73 


74 


John  B.  David 


Allen  M.  Thompson. 


John  B.  David. 


Allen  M.  Thompson. . . 


Date  of  con- 
tract. 


Aug.  1,1877 


Sept.  1,1877 


Nor.  27,  1877 


Feb.  20,  1878 


Character,  amount,  and  lo- 
cality of  work. 


Exterior  lines  of  township  2 
north,  range  37  east ;  town- 
ships 2  and  3  north,  range 
38  east,  and  townships  1, 
2,  and  3  north,  ranges  39, 
40,  and  41  east,  and  sub- 
division of  township  2 
north,  range  37  east; 
townships  2  and  3  north, 
ranges  38,  39,  40,  and  41 
east. 

Exterior  lines  of  townships 
1,  2,  3,  and  4  north,  ranges 

5  and  6  west,  and  of  town- 
ship 5  north,  range  6  west, 
and  townships  1,  2,  3,  4, 
and  5  south,  ranges  5  and 

6  west,  and  subdivisions 
of  township  3  north,  range 

4  west;  townships  2,  3, 
and  4  north,  range  5  west ; 
townships  3,  4,  and  5 
north,  range  6  west,  and 
townships  4  and  5  south, 
ranges  5  and  6  west. 

Exterior  lines  of  townships 
3  and  4  north,  range  37 
east,  and  townships  4  and 

5  north,  ranges  38,  39,  40, 
and  41  east,  and  subdivis- 
ions of  townships  3  and  4 
north,  range  37  east,  and 
townships  4  and  5  north, 
ranges  38,  39,  40,  and  41 
east. 

Exterior  lines  of  townships 
1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  and  6  south, 
ranges  17,  18,  and  19  east, 
and"  townships  13,  14,  15, 
and  16  south,  ranges  23, 
24,  and  25  east,  and  sub- 
divisions of  townships  13, 
15,  and  16  south,  range  25 
east,  and  of  township  16 
south,  range  24  east. 


Bemarks. 


Surveys  completed  and 
notes  returned  and  ap- 
proved, and  plats  and 
transcripts  transmitted. 


Surveys  completed  and 
notes  returned  and  ap- 
proved, and  plats  and 
transcripts  transmitted. 

Note. — Township  3  south, 
range  6  west,  included. 


Deputy  in  the  field. 


Deputy  in  the  field. 


Q— Statement  of  descriptive  list  sent  to  the  local  land  office  since  my  last  report. 


Ban  g( 


east, 
east, 
east , 
east, 
east, 
east 
east, 
east, 
east . 
east 
east 
east 
east 
east 
east 
east 
east 
east 
east 


Date  when 
transmitted. 


June  30, 
June  30, 
June  30, 
June  30, 
June  30, 
June  30, 
June  30, 
June  30, 
June  30, 
June  30, 
June  30, 
June  30, 
June  30, 
June  30, 
June  30, 
June  30, 
June  30, 
June  30, 
June  30. 


1878 
1878 
1878 
1878 
1878 
1878 
1878 
1878 
1878 
1878 
1878 
1878 
1878 
1878 
1878 
1878 
1878 
1878 
1878 


Township. 


2  north. 
6  south. 

4  south . 

5  south. 

6  south. 

5  south. 

6  south. 

2  north. 

3  north. 

4  north. 

3  north. 

4  south. 

5  south. 

3  south . 

4  south. 

5  south . 

3  north. 

4  north. 

5  north. 


Range. 


41  east... 

13  east... 

14  east... 
14  east... 
14  east... 

14  east... 

15  east... 
5  west... 
5  west... 
5  west.. . 

4  west... 

5  west... 

5  west . . . 

6  west. . . 
6  west.. . 
6  west . . . 
6  west... 
6  west... 
6  west... 
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H.  —  Tabular  list  of  townships  surveyed  since  the  date  of  my  last  report,  showing  the  areas  of 

the  public  lands. 


«4-l  OS 

ill 
3 


Townships. 


AreaCdp8ublic 


Acres. 

1  

2 

south  

35 

east . . 

21, 178.  79 

1 

south  .... 

36 

east. . 

M,  o4U.  DU 

1 

south  

37 

east . . 

21,  498.  70 

4  

1 

north  

37 

east . . 

22,  005.  68 

5  

1 

north  

38 

east. . 

23,  041.  78 

6  

2 

south  

36 

east. . 

20,  009.  30 

7  

2 

south  

37 

east. . 

7,  528.  88 

8  

15 

south  

30 

east. . 

22,  892.  38 

9  

16 

south  

30 

east. . 

18,  396.  69 

10  

15 

south   

32 

east. . 

22,  908. 11 

11  

16 

south  

32 

east. . 

18,  045.  33 

12  

6 

south   

13 

east . . 

22,  511.  85 

13  

4 

south  

14 

east. . 

2,  560.  00 

14  

5 

south   

14 

east. . 

15,  343.  90 

15  

6 

south  

14 

east.. 

17,  921.  80 

16  

5 

south  

15 

east . . 

23,  018.  58 

17  

6 

south  

15 

east . . 

11,  522.  88 

18  

2 

north  

37 

east . . 

22,  315. 19 

19  

2 

north  

38 

east. . 

22,  957.  58 

20  

3 

north  

38 

east. . 

22,  980.  63 

21  

2 

north  

39 

east. . 

22,  970.  47 

22  

3 

north  .... 

39 

east. . 

22,  978.  50 

338  townships  of  public 
36  townships  of  Indian 


ill 


Townships. 


2  north 

3  north 
2  north 

north 
north 
north 
north 
north 
south 
south 


3  south 


south 
south 
north 
north 
north 


Range. 


40  east.. 

40  east.. 

41  east.. 
41  east.. 

5  west 
5  west . 
5  west 

4  west 

5  west 

5  west 

6  west 
6  west 
6  west 
6  west 
6  west 
6  west 


FORT  HALT.  INDIAN  RESERVATION. 

36  east. 


39 


 |  2  south 

Total  area  . . . 


lands  previously  reported  

reservations  previously  reported 


Total  acres  sur< 


Area  of  public 
lands. 


676,  269.  70 
1,725.  04 


677,  994.  74 
5,  555,  452.  55 
463, 182.  24 


696,  629.  53 


-Statement  of  applications  for  the  survey  of  mineral  lands  and  mill  sites  for  the  fiscal  year 

ending  June  30,  1878. 


Name  of  mine. 


O.  P.  Corbet  

Idaho   

Soda  Springs  and  Sulphur  Lake  

Daley  Mine  

Monarch  Gold  and  Silver  Company 

Placer-claim  

Greenback  mill  site  

Monarch  mill  site  

Daley  mill  site  


Mining  district. 


Grimes  Pass  . 
Middle  Boise. 


County. 


Boise  . . . 
Oneida . . 
...do  ... 
Alturas . 


Character. 


Placer  gold. 
Sulphur. 
Do. 

Gold  and  silver. 
Gold. 


J. — Statement  of  amount  deposited  with  the  United  States  assistant  treasurer  for  office  work 
for  mineral  claims  in  Idaho  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1878. 


Date  of 
deposit. 

Name  of  depositor. 

1877. 
Dec.  17 

1878. 
Mar.  26 
Mar.  26 

Stevenson  <fc  Noble. 

Avie  Pinedo  

... .do   

.Tune  8 

E.  C.Atkins  

June  8 

...do  

Tune  8 

... .do   

June  8 
June  8 

....do   

....do   

Amount. 


$29  00 

29  00 
29  00 

29  00 

29  00 

29  00 

29  00 
29  00 


Name  of  mine. 


O.  P.  Corbet. 


Idaho  

Soda  Spring  and  Sulphur 
Lake. 

Daley  


Monarch  Gold  and  Silver 
Mining  Company's  placer. 

Monarch  Gold  and  Silver 
Mining  Company  'smill  site. 

Greenback  mill  site  

Daley  mill  site  


Where  located. 


Remarks. 


Grimes  Pass,  Boise 
County. 

Oneida  County  

...do   


Alturas  County. 

...do  

...do   


Goldplacer. 

Sulphur. 
Do. 

Gold  and 

silver. 
Gold. 
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K. — Names,  nativity,  $c,  of  surveyor  general,  clerics,  <fc,,  in  Ms  office  at  Boise  City,  Idaho 
during  the  fisc  al  year  ending  Jane  30,  1878. 


Name. 


La  Fayette  Cartee  

Theophilus  W.  Handall 
Ross  Cartee  

Thomas  Coiiroy  


Occupation. 


Surveyor-general 
Chief  clerk ...... 

Draughtsman . . . 

Messenger  


Nativity. 


New  York 
England  . . 
Oregon  . . . 


Ireland 


Whence 
appointed. 


Idaho . 
...do  . 
...do  . 


.do 


Time  of  servic  e. 


Amount. 


Entire  year. . . 

.  ..do  .  

10  months  and 

3  days. 
Entire  year... 


$2,  500  00 
*1,  500  00 
1,  011  27 

600  00 


5,  611  27 


$16.50  of  this  amount  paid  out  of  special  deposits  for  mineral  claims. 


K. — Report  of  the  surveyor  general  of  Utah. 

United  States  Surveyor  General's  Office, 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  August  26,  1878. 
Sir:  In  compliance  with  instructions  contained  in  your  circular  letter  E  of  May  1, 
1878,  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  the  annual  report  of  this  office,  with 
accompanying  tabular  statements  (in  duplicate)  of  the  surveying  operations  in  this 
district  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1878. 

A.  Statement  showing  condition  of  surveys  of  public  lands  contracted  for  during 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1876,  and  returned  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1878. 

B.  Statement  showing  condition  of  surveys  of  public  lands  contracted  for  during 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1878. 

C.  Statement  showing  the  number  of  townships,  with  character  and  extent  of  sur- 
veys, and  amount  of  area  of  public  lands  returned  during  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1878. 

D.  Statement  of  approval  of  public  surveys  and  transmission  of  copies  of  the  same  to 
the  General  Land  Office  and  to  the  district  land  office  during  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1878. 

E.  Statement  of  work  executed  in  the  surveyor  general's  office  of  Utah  for  the  fiscal 
year  euding  June  30,  1878. 

F.  Statement  showing  the  number  of  linear  miles  run,  the  rate  per  mile,  and  the 
total  cost  of  public  surveys,  as  returned,  in  Utah,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1878. 

G.  Statement  showing  the  number  of  acres  of  public  lands  surveyed  in  Utah  Terri- 
tory since  the  inception  of  surveys  up  to  June  30,  1878. 

H.  Statement  of  special  deposits  made  by  individuals  for  the  survey  of  public  lands 
in  Utah  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1878. 

I.  Statement  showing  mining  claims  surveyed,  by  whom  surveyed,  when  approved, 
and  amount  of  deposit  for  office  work  on  each  claim. 

J.  Statement  showing  condition  of  appropriation  for  incidental  expenses  for  office 
of  surveyor  general  of  Utah  Territory  for  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1878. 

K.  Statement  showing  condition  of  appropriation  for  salaries  of  surveyor  general 
of  Utah  Territory  and  clerks  in  his  office  for  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1878. 

L.  Statement  showing  condition  of  special  deposits  for  office  work  in  the  office  of 
the  surveyor  general  of  Utah  Territory  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1878. 

M.  Estimate  of  appropriation  required  for  the  surveying  service  in  the  Territory  of 
Utah  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1880. 

N.  Statement  of  condition  of  appropriation  for  surveys  of  public  lands  in  Utah  Ter- 
ritory for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1878. 

SURVEYS  DURING  THE  YEAR. 

The  operations  of  the  surveying  service  in  this  district  embrace  agricultural,  timber, 
and  mineral  lands. 

Forty-two  townships  were  surveyed,  embracing  237,981.43  acres  of  agricultural  and 
timber  lands,  5,041.56  acres  of  mineral  lands,  and  16,933.33  acres  of  coal  lands,  mak- 
ing a  total  of  259,936.32  acres.  The  number  of  acres  of  public  lands  disposed  of  at 
the  local  land  office  at  Salt  Lake  City  for  the  fiscal  year  were — 

Acres. 

Homestead  entries   83, 150.  02 

Final  homestead  entries   31 ,  379.  28 
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Cash  entries   21,584.42 

Military  land  warrants   480.  26 

Timber  culture   1>  280 

Desert  land   25,  827. 18 

Mineral  lands   469.  386 

Coal  lands   160 


Total  ..   164,330.546 


The  mineral  resources  of  this  Territory  are  inexhaustible,  every  year  developing 
richer  and  more  extensive  mines. 

FRD.  SALOMON, 
United  States  Surveyor  General  Utah  Territory. 

Hon.  J.  A.  Williamson, 

Commissioner  General  Land  Office. 


A. — Statement  showing  condition  of  surveys  of  public  lands  contracted  for  during  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1876,  andreturned  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1878. 


Deputy. 

Contract. 

Surveys. 

Extent. 

Cost, 

Remarks. 

No. 

Date. 

Andrew  J.  Stew- 
art, sr. 

66 

Oct.  4, 1875 

Exterior  boundaries  of 
township  7  north, 
range  2  west,  and 
township  15  north, 
ranges  1  and  2  east 
of  the  Salt  Lake  me- 
ridian. 

Subdivisions  of  town- 
ship 7  north,  range 
2  west,  and  township 
15  north,  ranges  1  and 
2  east  of  the  Salt  Lake 
meridian. 

M.  chs.  Iks. 

5   53  45 

7   25  06 

$68  02 
73  13 

Payable  out  of  follow- 
ing certificates  of  spe- 
cial deposits  dated 
August  13,  1877,  viz : 
Nos.  5114,  5116,  5118, 
5120,  5122,  5124,  5126, 
5128,  5130,  5131,  5133, 
5135,  5137,  5139,  5141, 
5143,  5145,  5147,  5147, 
5151,  5153,  5155,  5157, 
and  5159. 

Total  

12   78  51 

141  15 
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B.  Statement  showing  condition  of  surveys  of  public  lands  contracted  for  during  the  fiscal 

year  ending  June  30,  1878. 


Deputy. 


Contract. 


No.  Date. 


Augustus  D.Eerron  79 


Surveys. 


Extent. 


Aug. 


.fas.  H.  Martineau. .  80 


j  Pleasant  Valley  guide  meridian  from  j 
coiner  to  townships  12  and  13  south,  j 
between  ranges  6  and  7  east,  north  ! 
through  townships  12  and  11  south,  j 
!  and  to  corner  for  sections  19,  24,  25,  | 
and  30,  in  township  10  south,  between 
ranges  6  and  7  east,  of  the  Salt  Lake 
meridian. 

Ditto,  mountainous  and  timbered    ] 

I  Second  standard  parallel  south  from  j 
standard  corner  on  south  boundary  of 
township  10  south,  between  ranges  6  < 
\     and  7  east,  east  to  standard  corner  to 
i     sections  33  and  34  in  range  7  east,  and 
west  to  standard  corner  to  sections  33 
and  34  in  range  6  east,  of  the  Salt  Lake  j 
meridian. 

j  Ditto,  mountainous  and  timbered  

Exterior  boundaries,  being  a  portion  of  j 
the  south  boundary  of  township  11 
south,  range  6  east  ;  north  and  east 
boundaries  of  township  12  south,  range 
7  east ;  east  and  south  boundaries  of 
township  18  south,  range  2  east:  east 
j  and  north  boundaries  of  township  22 
south,  range  1  east;  north  boundary 
of  township  22  south,  range  2  east: 
north,  south,  and  east  boundaries  of 
township  23  south,  range  1  east,  and 
part  of  north  and  south  boundaries  of 
township  23  south,  range  2  east,  of 
the  Salt  Lake  meridian. 

Ditto,  mountainous  and  timbered  

Subdivisions  of  township  11  south,  range 
6  east:  townships  11  and  12  south, 
range  7  east ;  additional  of  a  portion  of 
township  18  south,  range  2  east :  town- 
ship 22  south,  range  1  east:  part  of 
township  22  south,  range  2  east ;  town- 
ship 23  south,  range  1  east,  and  a  por- 
tion of  township  23  south,  range  2  east, 
of  the  Salt  Lake  meridian. 

Ditto,  mountainous  and  timbered   

10, 1877  Second  standard  parallel  north,  from 
standard  corner  on  Salt  Lake  merid- 
ian, on  south  boundary  of  township  9 
north,  east  to  standard  comer  to  sees. 
32  and  33,  in  range  1  east :  thence  from 
standard  corner  on  south  boundary  of 
township  9  north,  between  ranges  1 
and  2  east,  east  through  range  2  east, 
and  to  16.32  chains  east  of  i  section 
comer,  on  the  standard  parallel,  on  the 
south  boundarv  o  section  34,  in  range 
3  east :  thence*  from  standard  corner 
on  the  Salt  Lake  meridian  on  south 
boundarv  of  township  9  north,  west 
through 'range  1  west,  and  to  J  section 
corner  on  the  standard  parallel,  on  the 
south  boundary  of  section  35,  in  range 
2  west  of  the  Salt  Lake  meridian. 

Ditto,  mountainous  and  timbered   

Exterior  boundaries  being  south  and 
east  boundaries  of  township  8  north, 
range  1  east ;  south  and  a  portion  of 
east  boundary  of  township  8  north, 
range  2  east,  and  portions  of  the  north 
and  west  boundaries  of  township  9 
north,  range  1  west  of  the  Salt  Lake 
meridian. 

Ditto,  mountainous  and  timbered   

Subdivisions  of  a  portion  of  township  8 
north,  range  1  east ;  additional  of  town- 
ship 9  north,  ranges  1  east  and  1  west 
of  the  Salt  Lake  meridian. 
Ditto,  mountainous  and  timbered  


21.  chs.  Ikft. 
7  33  50 


Cost. 


6  41  50 
1  64  50 


4  15  50 
15  11  38 


$74  19 


104  26 

18  06 


€7  09 
176  00 


31  04  92 
133  34  01 


434  88 
800  55 


148  36  96 
40  00  ! 


1,484  61 
5  W 


18  49  01 
2  40  00 


25  36  68 
10  59  29 


80  74  02 


297  80 
17  50 


356  42 
64  45 


25 
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B.    Statement  showing  condition  of  surveys  of  public  lands,  $c—  Continued. 


Contract. 

Deputy. 

Surveys, 

No. 

Date. 

Extent. 

Cost, 

Andrew  J.  Stewart, 
jr. 

Newel  E.  Britt 

81 

82 

Sept.  26, 1877 
Jan.    8,  1878 

First  standard  parallel  south,  from  the 
established  standard  corner  to  town- 
ships 5  south,  between  ranges  2  and  3 
east ;  east  through  ranges  3,  4,  and  5 ; 
east  to  standard  corner  to  sections  31 
and  32  in  range  6  east. 

Second  standard  parallel  south  from  the 
established  standard  corner  to  town- 
ship 10  south  on  the  Salt  Lake  merid- 
ian ;  east  through  ranges  1,  2,  3,  4 
and  5,  east  of  the  Salt  Lake  meridian. 

Ditto,  mountainous  and  timbered 

Exterior  boundaries  of  township  28 
south,  range  13  west,  and  township  30 
south,  range  12  west  of  the  Salt  Lake 
meridian. 

Subdivisions  of  a  part  of  .township  28 
south,  range  13  west,  and  township  30 
south,  range  12  west  of  the  Salt  Lake 
meridian. 

M.  chs.  Iks. 
24  36  65 

24  43  35 
29  79  80 

23  74  51 

$244  m 

392  67 
*209  98 

143  50 

Total  

599  55  58 

5,  700  93 

Grand  total  

970  17  34 

8,  064  69 

*  Payable  out  of  certificates  of  special  deposits,  dated  December  10, 1877,  Nos.  5419,  5420,  5421,  and  542" 


FED.  SALOMON, 
United  States  Surveyor  General  for  Utah. 
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C.-Statement  showing  the  number  of  townships,  with  character  and  extent  of  surveys  and 


Description. 


Amount  of  survey. 


Character  and  amount  of 


10 
11 

12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 

29 
30 

31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 


16  south . . . 
18  south. .  - 
7  north  . . . 
15  north 
15  north  . . 
29  south... 

38  south. . . 

39  south  . . 

40  south . . . 
13  north . . . 

2  south . . . 
2  south. . . 
7  south. . 

7  south  . 

8  south. . 
8  south  . 

10  south  - 

11  south . . 

11  south  . 

12  south. . 
8  north . . 
8  north. . 
8  north. . 

8  north. . 

9  north  . 

9  north . . 
18  south  . 
22  south. . 

22  south. . 

23  south. . 

23  south. . 
5  south . 
5  south  . 
5  south 
5  south 

10  south 
10  south. 
10  south  . 
10  south 
10  south 
28  south 
30  south 


Total. 


1 

■a 


1  32  00 

1  00  00 

2  5:;  45 
2  00  00 
2  00  00 


M.chs.  Iks.  ll.chs.  Iks.  H.chs.  Iks. 

3  east  

3  east  ... 
2  west ... 

1  east  ! 

2  east  | 

10  west ...  i 

11  west  . . . ! 
11  west . . .  i 
11  west . . .  j 

5  east  ' 

7  west . . .  j 

8  west  . . . 

liwSSl.:: :::::::  |   *°°«° 


2  00  00 
6  00  00 


M.chs.  Iks. 
6  63  14 
6  71  65 
1  00  16 
4  79  46 
1  25  44  ! 
11  01  13 
!    8  00  16 
i    7  40  00    35  00  73 

i"6o  00   j  23  40  38 

j  I    1  40  00  | 

....     1  00  00 


Acres. 
3,  000.  00 
1,  793.  96 


Acres. 


Acres. 


3  00  00 


11  west  . 

12  west  . 
7  east  . 

6  east  . 

7  east. 
7  east. 

1  east. 

2  east 

3  east 

2  west 
1  east 

1  west 

2  east 

1  east. 

2  east. 
1  east 


1  75  00 


6  00  00 
6  00  00 


3  00  00 
3  00  00 


6  00  00 
3  56  32 

1  32  60 

2  00  09 
6  00  00 


4  40  00 

2  00  00 

ii'7740 
11  78  50 
9  78  08 


!  10  77  12 
|  39  78  54 
i  22  40  84 
|  40  78  36 
j  59  76  48 

58  02  72 

11  18  29 

33  53  83 

59  72  34 
38  00  44 


2,  210. 

738.  08  ! 
2,640.00 

2,  720.  00 

12.  483. 14  | 
7,  042. 16 

480.  00 

3,  818.  56 

13.  915.  68 
7,987.44 

14.  215.  52 
23,  001.  60 
21,  447.  92 

3,  999.  30 
11,  564.  50 

6,  000.  32 
13,107  60 


16,  933  33 


2  east  . . 

3  east . . . 

4  es  st  . . 

5  east  .. 

6  east... 

1  east. . . 

2  east  . 

3  east  . 

4  east. . 

5  east. . 
13  west  . 
12  west 


6  00  00 
6  00  00 
6  00  00 
1  00  00 
6  00  00 
6  00  00 
6  00  00 
6  00  00 
6  00  00 




2  79  92 

1.  440.  32 

6  00  10 

50  52  95 

13.  381.  53 

4  69  00 

13  27  84 

4,  229.  52 

11  77  88 

59  71  45 

22, 197.  47 

1  77  68 

21  72  36 

7,  760.  48 

17  77  24 

59  77  06 

22.  980.  61 

5  37  10 

21  77  80 

7.  630. 16 

,51.  48 


21  75  00 


Grand  total  of  distance  970  17  34 


75  09  01 


17  76  80 
12  03  00 


7  73  11 
16  01  40 


2.  494.  66 

3.  680.  00 


143  18  23  S729 


75  10  237,961.43    5,041.56  16,933.33 
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amount  of  area  of  public  lands,  returned  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1878. 


Date  of  survey. 


Name  of  deputy. 


EeraaikB. 


Acres. 
3,  000.  00 

1,  793.  96 

2,  210.  78 
738.  08 

2,  640.  00 

2,  720.  00 

12,  483. 14 
7,  042.  16 

480.  00 

3,  818.  56 

13,  915.  68 
7,  987.  44 

14,  215.  52 
23,  001.  66 

21,  447.  92 

3,  999.  36 
11,  564.  50 

22,  933.  65 
13, 107.  60 


1,440.  32 
17,671.61 

6,  229.  52  1 
22,  948.  95 

7,760.48 
22,980.61  i 


7,  630. 16 


May  26, 1877   ;  Augustus  D.  Ferron  

May  23, 1877   -  -  -  -  do   

October  16  to  19,  1875   :  Andrew  J.  Stewart,  ar  

May  10,  1876  !  do  

May  12,  1876  do   

May  30  and  June  1,  1877    Newel  E.  Britt  

July  27  to  August  2,  1877   !  Augustus  D.  Ferron  

July  26  to  August  1,  1877   ;  do  

July  25  to  27,  1877   j  do  

July  10,  1877   [  Thomas  C.  Bailey  

November  7,  1877   j  Joseph  and  William  A.  Gorluiski 

November  1  to  6,  1877  i  do  

November  26  to  28,  1877  do  

November29  to  December  4, 1877|  do  

November  11  to  17,  1877  1  do  

November  18  to  25,  1877  do  

October  25,  1877   i  Augustus  D.  Ferron  

October  27  to  November  6,  1877!  -do  

October  29  to  November  3,  1877  J  do  

October  6  to  23,  1877  do  

October  15  to  November  16, 1877  I  J.  H.  Martineau  

October  8  to  23,  1877     do   

October  10  and  11,  1877   |  do  

December  5,  1877   j  do  

October  5  to  December  3,  1877.  do  

October  3  to  December  15,  1877     •  -  do   

January  11  and  12,  1878   i  Augustus  D.  Ferron 

December  15, 1877,  to  January  2,    do  

1878. 

January  8  to  10,  1878  !  do  

November  29  to  December  15  do 

1877 

....  do 

Andrew  J.  Stewart,  jr 

  do 

 do 

....  do 

 do 

 do 

 do 


1877 


2,  494.  66 

3,  680.  00 


January  3  to  7,  1878   

October  22  and  23,  1877  . 
October  24  to  26,  1877  . . . 
October  27  to  November 

November  6,  1877  

November  13  to  19,  1877  . 
November  20  and  21,  1877. 

November  22  and  23,  1877  1 

November  24  and  26,  1877      do  

November  27  to  30,  1877   do  

February  9  to  14,  1878    Newel  E.  Britt 

February  15  to  April  23,  1878  do  


259,  936.  32 


Additional  surv< 
Do. 


Do. 


Do. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


FED.  SALOMON, 
United  States  Surveyor  General  for  Utah. 
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— Statement  of  approval  of  public  surveys  and  transmission  of  copies  of  the  same  1<>  the 
General  Land  Office  and  to  the  district  land  office  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30 
1878. 


g£ 
& 

3 
a 

E 

Description. 

Original  plats  and  field 
notes  filed  in  this 
office. 

Duplicates  transmit- 
ted to  the  General 
Land  Olfice. 

Triplicates  transmitted  to 
the  district  land  office. 

o  - 

p 
5 

1 

yA 

Township. 

Range. 

ea 

00 

o 

Approved. 

a: 
Is 
£-1 

OS 

= 

EH 

Transmitted. 

m 
*3 
PM 

> 

P<  t. 

t  ^ 

Transmitted. 

1 

2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 

16  south.... 
18  south  

7  north  

15  north  

15  north  

29  south  

38  south  

39  south  

40  south  

8  north  

9  north  

9  north.... 
10  north  

10  north  

11  north.... 

12  north  

13  north  

13  north  

13  north  

13  north  

14  north  

14  north.... 

15  north  

15  north  

13  north  

38  south  

39  south.... 

39  south  

40  south  

40  south  

40  south  

40  south.... 

41  south.... 

41  south  

41  south  

41  south  

42  south.. .. 

43  south  

42  south  

43  south  

43  south...  . 
41  south  

41  south  

42  south  

42  south  

42  south  

42  south  

42  south  

2  south  

2  south  

7  south  

7  south. . . 

8  south. . . 
8  south. . . 

10  south. . . 

11  south. . . 

11  south. .  - 

12  south. . . 

43  south... 
43  south. . . 
43  south... 
43  south... 
43  south... 

43  south. . . 

44  south. . . 
44  south. . . 
44  south. . . 
44  south. . . 
44  south . . . 
44  south. . . 
41  south. . . 

3  east  .... 
3  east  .... 
2  west.... 

1  east  

2  east  .... 

10  west  

11  west.... 

1 
- 

1 
1 
1 
1 

3 

t  ,,„  OO  1  C77 
-VU!I.  -Z,  lo  1  ( 

do 

jMay    4, 18  i 1 
Aug.  30, 1877 

Clout       Q    1  £77 

oepi .  o,  jlo  i  / 
Sept.  8,1877 
 do  

1 

9 

2 

1 
1 

3 

Au°"  22  1877 

•  -  -  • uo  

May  29  1877 
Aug.  30.  1S77 
d0  

CH1>t     4.  1^77 
Sept.  8, 1877 
..  do  

2 
2 
2 
2 

2 
2 
2 

A11(r  94  1K77 
Do. 

fVt       rt  1X77 

Do. 

Do. 
Spnt     C.  1877 
Sept.  12, 1877 

Do. 

9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 

11  west  

2  west  

1  east   

1  west  

1  east   

1  west  

1  east  

o 

3 
1 

do 

9 

do 

2 

Do. 

\rar-    a  "K77 

.JJLct  \               ±CW  I 

 Q0 

do 

2 
3 

May  29  1877 
 do  .  [  

do 

2 
2 
2 

Oct.     5  1877 
Do. 
Do. 

o 
1 

do 

!!!!do  '!!!!!. 

2 
1 

do 
..  do 

2 
2 

Do. 
Do. 

1 

....do  

An 

....  CIO  

1 

2 

Do. 

3 
4 

3 

do 

2 

Do. 

1  east  

1  west  

2  west  

3  west  

1  west  

2  west  

1  west  

3  west. . . . 

5  east   

5  west  

5  west  

6  west  

4|  west... 

5  west  

6  west  

7  west  

4$  west.  -  - 

5  west  

6  west  

7  west  

5  west  

5  west  

1  east   

1  east  

2  east   

1  west  

do 

do 

2 

Do. 

3 

do 
do 

2 

do 
do 

2 
2 

Do! 
Do 

2 

...  do   

2 

. .  do  

2 

Do! 

2 

...do 

...  do   

2 

Do. 

o 
a 

3 

do 

.1 _ 

2 

3 
2 

.do 
do 

2 
2 

Do. 
Do. 

o 

do 

do 

2 

Do. 

1 
1 

3 

9Q  1  £77 

i.ic  i.   _y,  ic  i  t 
Apr.    3, 1877 

-L 

3 

Clot  1£77 
Apr.    3, 1877 

2 
2 
2 

Dec.  21, 1877 
Xov.  19!  1877 
Do. 

1 

An 

do 

2 

Do! 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

35 

36 

37 

38 

39 

40 

41 

42 

43 

44 

45 

46 

47 

48 

49 

50 

51 

52 

53 

54 

55 

56 

57 

58 

59 

60 

61 

62 

63 

64 

65 

66 

67 

68 

69 

2 

,T 

9 

(i0 

2 

Do! 

4 

do 

2 

Do! 

3 

....do 

3 

..  do  

2 

Do. 

1 

An 

.  -  ■  clo  

..do  

...do  

o 
1 

do 

"""do  " 

2 
2 

Do. 
Do! 

3 

3 

2 

Do. 

1 

.  do  

1 

do 

2 

Do. 

do 

2 

Do. 

1 

. .  do  

1 

..  do  

2 

Do! 

1 
2 
1 

...do   

June  20, 1877 

1 

2 
1 

..  do 

T-n-iiti  91    T  C77 

o  une  _i,  io  1 1 

rln 

^ 

2 

Do. 
Dec.  21  1877 
Do" 

1 

..  do  

1 

 do  

2 

Do! 

1 

1 

•In 

....  GO  

2 

Do. 

2  west  

1  west  

2  west  

3  west  

4  west  

5  west  

7  west  

8  west  

11  west  

12  west  

11  west  

12  west  

7  east  . . . 

6  east  . . . 

7  east  . . . 
7  east  . . . 
1  west. . . 

3  west. .  - 

4  west. . . 
\\  west. . 

5  west  . . . 

6  west. . . 
3  west. . . 

.    4  west... 
4£west.. 

1 

1 

do 

2 

Do. 

1 

 do  

1 

A  „ 

2 

Do! 

1 

.  do  

1 

2 

Do! 

 do  

2 

An 

9 

Do. 

1 

 do  

1 

An 

9 

Do. 

1 

. . . -do  

1 

An 

9 

Do. 

2 
1 

Jan.    2, 187S 
 do  

1 
1 

Trtl,     in  1 070 

0  an.  iu,  ibi  0 

An 

9 
9 

Jltt  >          -L,  JLO  1  O 

Do. 

2 
2 

 do  

 do  

...  .do 

1 
1 

An 

. . . .QO   

9 
2 

Do. 
Do. 

1 

] 

....do   

2 

Do! 

2 

...  .do  

1 

... .do   

2 

Do. 

1 

3 
1 

Jan.    4, 1878 

....do   

....do   

1 
2 
1 

Jan.  15,1878 

....do   

....do   

2 
4 
2 

Apr.  15, 1878 
Do. 
Do. 

2 

....do   

1 

....do 

2 

Do. 

1 
1 

June  20, 1877 
... .do   

1 
1 

June  21, 1877 
....do 

2 
2 

Feb.    1, 187$ 
Do. 

1 

... .do   

1 

...  .do  

2 

Do. 

1 

... .do   

1 

....do 

2 

Do. 

1 

... .do   

1 

....do 

2 

Do. 

1 

....do 

1 

... .do   

2 

Do. 

2 

. . . .do 

2 

....do 

2 

Do. 

1 

... .do 

1 

... .do   

2 

Do. 

1 

....do 

1 

....do 

2 

Do. 

2 

...  .do 

2 

....do   

2 

Do. 

6  west. . . 

7  west..  . 
.  11  west. . . 

1 

....do 

1 

...  .do  

2 

Do. 

70 
71 

1 

...  .do 

1 

...do   

4 

Do. 

2 

June  30, 1877 

2 

June  30, 1877  1  1 

2 

Feb.    8, 187? 

PUBLIC  LANDS. 

D. — Statement  of  approval  of  public  surveys,  $*c. — Continued. 
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Description. 


Township,  j  Range. 


96 

10  south. . 

97 

39  south. . 

98 

39  south. . 

99 

39  south. . 

100 

40  south. . 

101 

40  south 

102 

41  south. . 

103 

41  south. . 

104 

41  south. . 

105 

42  south . . 

106 

42  south. . 

107 

42  south. . 

108 

42  south . . 

109 

28  south. . 

110 

30  south. . 

111 

6  south 

112 

6  south. . 

113 

7  south. . 

114 

7  south 

115 

7  south. . 

116 

8  south. . 

117 

8  south 

118 

8  south. . 

119 

8  south. . 

120 

8  south. . 

121 

8  south. . 

122 

9  south. . 

123 

9  south . . 

124 

9  south. . 

125 

10  south 

126 

11  south. . 

127 

12  south 

128 

13  south. . 

129 

14  south. . 

.  12  west. 
A  1  east  . 
. :  2  east  . 
. :  3  east  . 
.!  2  west. 
.  1  east  . 
.  1  west. 
.  13  west. 
.;  13  west. 
.  14  west. 
J  11  west. 
.  |  2  east  . 
J  1  east  . 
.!  2  east  . 
. !  1  east  . 
.  i  2  east  . 
.j  3  east  . 
.  j  4  east  . 
.  5  east  . 
. :  6  east  . 
..  least. 
.  2  east  . 
.  3  east  . 
. !  4  east  . 
.  5  east  . 
.  15  west. 
.  16  west. 
.  17  west. 
j  16  west. 
.  17  west. 
.  10  west  . 
.  15  west  , 
j  16  west  . 
.  10  west. 
.  12  west  . 
!  13  west. 
;  15  west . 
.  13  west  . 
.  12  west. 
.|  7  west. 
.  10  west. 
.  7  west. 
.1  8  west  . 
.  10  west. 
.|  7  west. 
.!  8  west. 

10  west. 
.  11  west. 
.  12  west. 
.  13  west. 
.  10  west. 
.  11  west. 
.  12  west. 
.  10  west. 
.  8  west. 
.[  8  west . 
.  8  west. 
.1  8  west  . 


Total  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1878  . 


Original  plats  and 
field  notes  filed  in 
this  office. 


Approved. 


42 


57 


June  30, 1877 
Feb.  23,1878 

..do  

..do  

.  .do  

..do  

.  .do  

June  30, 1877 

...do   

. . .do   

...do   

Mar.  19, 1878 

...do   

...do  

. .  .do  

. . .do  

Mar.  25, 1878 

...do   

...do   

. . .do  

...do   

. .  .do  

...do   

...do   

...do   

June  30, 1877 
do  


WtlS  \  Triplicates  transmitted  to 
ted.  to  tne  General      .i1  -.•  +  •  ,  ■,„   n  .v. 

Land  Office.  the  tllstrict  land  office- 


. . .do   

...do   

...do   

...do   

...do   

. .  do  

. .  .do  

...do   

. . .do  

. . .do  

May  27,1878 

. .  .do  

Apr.  30,1877 

...do   

. . .do   

...do   

...do   

. . .do  

...do   

...do   

...do   

. . .do   

...do   

...do   

. . .do  

...do   

...do  

...do  

...do   

...do   

. .  .do  


Transmitted. 


June  30, 1877 
Feb.  25,1878 

....do   

...do   

. . . .do  

...do   

...do   

June  30, 1877 

...do   

...do   

...do   

Mar.  19, 1878 

. . . .do  

. . .  .do  

. . . .do  

...do   

Mar.  25, 1878 

...do   

...do   

...do   

....do   

...do   

...do   

....do   

...do   

June  30, 1877 
-...do  :  


...do   

.--.do   

...do   

...do   

...do   

.--.do   

-..do   

....do   

....do   

...do   

May  27, 1878 

.-..'do   

Apr.  30, 1877 
. . . .do  


do 
do 
do 
.do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
.do 
do  . 
do 
do 
.do 
.do 


Transmitted. 


R 


1878 


1878 


1878 


Feb.  8, 1878 
Apr.  15,1878 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Mar. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
June  22, 187 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
May  1, 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Apr.  1, 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
June  28.  1878 

Do. 
June  3.1878 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
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266 


FPJ).  SALOMON", 
United  States  Surveyor  General  for  Utah. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  INTERIOR. 


E  — Statement  of  work  executed  in  the  surveyor  general?  &  office  of  Utah  for  the  fi&<  al  //<  or  ending 

June  30,  1878. 


Description. 


Plats  showing  exterior  linos  of  public  surveys  

Plats  showing  exterior  and  subdivisional  lines  of  public  surveys  

Plats  of  mining  claims  and  mill  sites  

Plats  of  mining  claims,  amended  surveys  

Supplemental  plats  of  mining  claims,  on  surveyed  land    

Map  of  Uintah  mining  district,  showing  the  location  of  19  mining 
claims  and  5  mill  sites,  as  surveyed  for  United  States  patent,  up  to 
date,  and  public  surveys  within  the  district  


Total. 


Transcripts  of  original  field  notes  of  public  surveys  

Descriptive  lists   

Transcripts  of  original  field  notes  of  mining  claims  and  mill  sites  . . 
Transcripts  of  amended  field  notes  of  mining  claims  


Total. 


era 

£ 

c 

o 
= 

§ 

5 

c 

a 

- 

S  = 

>r 

| 

o 
> 

t 

H 

"9 

= 

w 

*j 
c 

W 

H 

13 

13 

25 

51 

29 

29 

104 

162 

lis 

Ho 

230 

460 

2 

2 

2 

2 

8 

3 

3 

3 

9 

1 

1 

2 

163 

249 

232 

692 

49 

266 

266 

115 

115 

2 

2 

  49 

266 

117 

432 

FED.  SALOMON. 
United  States  Surveyor  General  for  Utah. 


F. — Statement  showing  the  number  of  linear  miles  run.  the  rate  per  mile,  and  the  total  cost  of 
public  surveys,  as  returned  in  Utah,  'for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1878. 


Description.  Distance.        7^    j  Amount. 

 I  [ 

Meridian  lines  

Meridian  lines,  mountainous  and  timbered  

Meridian  lines,  mountainous  and  timbered  

Standard  lines  

Standard  lines,  mountainous  and  timbered  

Township  lines  

Township  lines  

Township  lines,  mountainous  and  timbered  

Section  lines  -  | 

Section  lines,  mountainous  and  timbered  

Total  I    970   17   34  I  I    8,  064  69 


FED.  SALOMOX, 
United  States  Surveyor  General  for  Utah. 


M.chs.  Iks. 

9 

33 

50 

$10  00 

$94  19 

6 

00 

00 

13  00 

78  00 

6 

41 

50 

16  00 

104  29 

27 

61 

15 

10  00 

277  64 

47 

27 

86 

16  00 

757  56 

81 

03 

18 

7  00 

567  28 

5 

53 

45 

12  00 

•  68  02 

56 

41 

60 

14  00 

791  30 

493 

19 

06 

6  00 

2,  959  42 

236 

56 

04 

10  00 

2,366  99 

— Statement  showing  the  number  of  acres  of  public  lands  surveyed  in  Utah  Territory 
since  the  inception  of  surveys  up  to  June  30,  1878. 

Number  of  acres  of  public  land  surveyed  up  to  June  30,  1877   7,  918,  883.  65 

Number  of  acres  of  public  land  returned  during  the  fiscal  year  ending- 
June  30,  1878....  ..   259,936.32 

Total  to  June  30,  1878   178,  819.  97 

FRD.  SALOMON, 
United  States  Surveyor  General  for  Utah. 


PUBLIC  LANDS. 
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H. — Statement  of  special  deposits  made  by  individuals  for  the  survey  of  public  lands  in  Utah 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1878. 


Depositor. 


F.  J.  Merrill  

D.  Zundell  

J.  Goodwin  

J.  N.  Beck  

C.  Brown  

F.  Miller  

J.  Ramsbotham  . 

R.  McMurdie  .  . . 

G.  Law  

M.  A.  Walker  - . . 
J.  W.  Lowe  

W.  H.  Thomas.. 

D.  Benson  

L.  Laison  

H.  Curtis  

T.  E.  Ricks,  jr  .. 

E.  Tibbetts  

N.  Mickelson  . . . 
M.  M.  Hammond 

J.  R.  Allen  

T.  A.  Hilly ard  . . 

M.  D.  Hammond 
M.  R.  Hammond 


H.  Crause   

S.  A.  Shepherd . 


Survey. 


Townships  13  and  15  nortli,  range  1  east  

Township  13  north,  ranges  1,  2,  and  3  west  

Township  14  north,  ranges  1  and  2  west,  and  town- 
ship 15  north,  ranges  1  and  3  west.  . 

Township  13  north,  ranges  1,  2,  and  3  west  

Township  14  north,  ranges  1  and  2  west,  and  town- 
ship 15  north,  ranges  i  and  3  west. 

Townships  13  and  14  north,  ranges  1  and  2  west  . . . 

Township  13  north,  range  1  east,  township  15  north, 
ranges  1  and  2  east. 

Townships  9  and  10  north,  ranges  1  east  and  1  west 

Townships  9  and  10  nortli,  ranges  1  east  and  1  west 

Townships  9  and  10  north,  ranges  1  east  and  1  west 

Townships  9  and  10  north,  ranges  1  east  audi  west, 
townships  7  and  8  north,  range  2  west. 

Townships  9  and  10  north,  ranges  1  east  and  lwest, 
townships  7  and  8  north,  range  2  west  . 

Townships  9  and  10  north,  ranges  1  east  and  1  west 

Townships  9  and  10  north,  ranges  1  east  and  1  west 

Township  13  north,  ranges  1  and  2  west,  townships 
9  and  10  north,  ranges  1  east  and  1  west 

Township  14  north,  range  1  west,  and  township  13 
north,  ranges  1,  2,  and"  3  west. 

Township  14  north,  range  1  west,  and  township  13 
nortli,  ranges  1,  2,  and  3  west. 

Towrnships  12,  13,  and  15  north,  range  1  east  

Townships  7,  8,  9,  10,  11,  12,  13,  14,  and  15  north, 
ranges  1  east  and  1  west. 

Townships  7,  8,  9,  10,  11,  12,  13,  14,  and  15  north, 
ranges  1  east  and  1  west. 

Townships  7,  8,  9,  10,  11,  12,  13,  14,  and  15  north, 
ranges  1  east  and  1  west. 

Townships  12,  13,  and  15  north,  range  1  east  

Township  14  north,  range  1  west,  townships  12,  13, 

.  and  15  north,  ranges  l  east  and  1  west. 

Township  30  south,  range  12  west  

Township  28  south,  range  13  west    

Total  


Field  Office 
work.  work. 


$180 

00 

$20  00 

155 

00 

17  19 

180 

00 

20  00 

60 

00 

5  00 

180 

00 

20  00 

180 

00 

20  00 

135 

00 

15  00 

180 

00 

90  00 

180 

00 

20  00 

180 

00 

20  00 

147 

00 

16  00 

180 

00 

20  00 

180 

00 

20  00 

180 

00 

20  00 

180 

00 

20  00 

54 

00 

6  00 

180 

00 

20  00 

180 

00 

20  00 

180 

00 

20  00 

80 

00 

20  00 

14 

64 

10  36 

180 

00 

20  00 

180 

00 

20  00 

175 

00 

25  00 

175 

00 

25  00 

1,  938  04 

246  3(5 

FED.  SALOMON, 
United  States  Surveyor  General  of  Utah  Territory. 


I. — Statement  showing  mining  claims  surveyed,  by  whom  surveyed,  when  approved,  and  amount 
of  deposit  for  office  work  on  each  claim. 


Name  of  claim. 


West  Mountain  district. 


Clay's  placer  (resurvey)  

Miners'  Home  

Sunset   

Crescent  lode  

Sampson   

AnnKempton   

Story   

Last  Chance  

Webster   

Carbonate  lode  

Frisco  lode   

Saturn  lode  

Litlle  Treasure  

Highland  lode  

St.  Mark's  lode  

Stailess   

First  W.  Ex.  Telegraph  lode  . 

Saratoga  ...   

Bonny  Blue  Flag  lode  


By  whom  surveyed. 


F.  Eastman  

W.  Bredemeyer . 
A.  H.  Browne  . . . 
F.  Eastman  


O.  A.  Palmer. 
F.  Eastman  . . 

...  do   

F.  Dickert . . . 
F.  Eastman . . 

 do  

 do  

 do  

 do  

 do  

C.  P.  Brooks  . 
E.  B.  Wilder  . 


F.  Eastman 


When  ap- 
proved. 


Mar.  26,1878 
Unfinished. 
Sept.  19, 1877 
Sept.  17, 1877 
Aug.  20, 1877 
Sept.  7,1877 
Feb.  20,1878 
Oct.  20,1877 
Feb.  15,1878 
Unfinished. 
Dec.  14,1877 
Dec.  26,1877 
Dec.  22,1877 
Feb.  23,1878 
Jan.  30,1878 
May  9, 1878 
June  11, 1878 
June  17, 1878 
June  14, 1878 
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REPORT  OF  THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  INTERIOR. 


I. — Statement  showing  mining  claims  surveyed,  cfc. — Continued. 


Name  of  claim. 


Little  Cottomoood  district. 


94 

95 

96 

97 

98 

99 
101 
102 
103 
104 
105  | 
106 

107  I 

108  I 

109  I 
110 


Cincinnati  

South  Star   

Nabob  ...   

West  Wind  

Virginia  

Tipton  

Cunningham  lode  No.  2 

Nabob  Extension  

Oriental  

North  Star  

Fleetwood  

Utah  Central  

Centennial  No.  1  

Leontine  

Josephine   

Balance  Tunnel  lode . . . 


Big  Cottonwood  district. 


Abbey  

Christopher  Columbus 

Ore son   

Taylor  

Black  Bess  

Dolphin  

Carioca  


97 


Mammoth  

New  York  

Minet  Light  

Newport  

Oskaloosa  

Ralston  

Harkness  

Carbonate  

Union  Pacific   

Silver  Mountain  lode  No. 

Lone  Pine  

Little  Giant  

June  Bug  

Home  Ticket  

Defiance  

Provo  lode  

Bearson  ~-  

Eclipse  

Seventy-Six  

Fourth  of  July  

Last  Chance  No.  2  

Eair  View  

Maxfield  


Ophir  district. 


79  Hidden  Treasure  (resurvey) 

81    Sacramento  (resurvey)  

113  Summit  

114  Cedar  

115  I.  X.  L  

116  Grecian  Bend  

117  S  Etna  

118  Thad.  Stevens  

119  Shoo  Fly,  E.  and  W  

120  I  Ivanhoe  

121  American  Flag  No.  2  

123  i  Kearsarge  

124  |  Jennie  

125  Ira   

126  Azure  Queen  


American  Fork  district. 


59  \  Meacoque  . . 

60  Belerophon . 

61  Austin  


Uintah  district. 


By  whom  surveyed. 


O.  A.  Palmer . 

.  do  

 do  


C.  P.  Brooks  . 
F.  Dickert  . . . 
L.  J.  Holmes  . 
O.  A.  Palmer . 

 do  

F.  Dickert  . . . 
O.  A.  Palmer  . 

 do  

 do  

 do  

 do  

 do  


O.  A.  Palmer 

 do  

 do  

 do  

 do  

E.  B.  Wilder 
 do  


Little  Mc . 
Epperson . 


 do  

 do  

 do  

 do  

 do  

R.  H.  Browne  

O.  A.  Palmer  

E.  B.  Wilder  

William  Bredemeyer. 

E.  B.  Wilder  

F.  Dickert  

 do  

O.  A.  Palmer  

.....do   

 do  

Jos.  Gorlinski  

E.  B.  Wilder  

C.P.Brooks  

L.  J.  Holmes  

F.  Dickert  

 do  

 do  

 do  


E.  B.  Wilder 

.....do   

 do  

 do  

W.  Bredemeyer. 

 do  

 do  

M.  T.  Burgess  . . 

 do  

 do  

 do  

O.  A.  Palmer  . . . . 

 do  

 do  

 do  


William  Bredemever. 

 do  

 do  


When  ap- 
proved. 


Nov.    6, 1877  ] 
June  26, 1878  ! 
Sept.  18, 1877  j 
Oct.  29, 1877 
Nov.  15, 1877  ] 
Jan.  14, 1878 
Mar.  15, 1878 
Unfinished,  j 
Unfinished. 
Feb.  27,  1878  ! 
Unfinished.  [ 
Unfinished. 
May  22,  1878 
May  9,  1878  j 
May  3,  1878 
May  6,  1878 


Aug.  20, 1877 
Aug.  20,  1877 
Aug.  20,  1877 
Aug.  31,  1877 
Aug.  31,  1877 
Sept,  27,  1877 
Oct.  12,  1877 
Oct.  12,  1877 
Oct.  12,  1877 
Oct.  12,  1877 
Oct,  12,  1877 
Oct.  12,  1877 

Unfinished. 
Dec.  5,  1877 
Nov.  17, 1877 
Nov.  24, 1877 
Dec.   8,  1877 

Unfinished. 
Jan.  15,  1878 

Unfinished. 

Unfinished. 

Unfinished. 

Unfinished. 
Feb.  21,  1878 
Feb.   4,  1878 

Unfinished. 

Unfinished. 
Jun.  18,  1878 
Jim.  20,  1878 

Unfinished. 


Dec.  13,  1877 
Dec.  13,  1877 
Dec.  13,  1277 
Dec.  13,  1877 
Dec,  17,  1877 
Jan.  30,  1878 
Jan.  8,  1878  I 
Jan.  30,  1878 
Feb.  14,  1878  j 

Unfinished. 

Unfinished. 

Unfinished,  i 
Jun.  7.  1878  j 
June  10, 1878 
May  31, 1878 


July  7,1877 
July  7, 1877 
Nov.  22, 1877 


CP.  Brooks. 
 do  


$30 
25 
30 
30 
35 
25 
25 
25 
25 
50 
25 
25 
25 
40 
35 
30 

480 

~25 
25 
30 
30 
40 
30 
30 
35 
25 
35 
25 
40 
25 
25 
40 
25 
25 
25 
45 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
40 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 


870 

~25 
40 
30 
30 
25 
35 
25 
40 
45 
50 
50 
45 
40 
30 
25 


Feb.  26,1878 
Jan.    5, 1878 
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I. — Statement  showing  mining  claims  surveyed,  §q. — Continued. 


Name  of  claim. 


Ontario  Extension  No.  1 

Wood  side  

Whitford  

Kervin  

Whitford  mill  site  

Last  Chance  No.  2  

Marsac  

Quinn  

Rosina  


San  Francisco  district. 


Grampian  Smelter  site. 


Hot  Springs  district. 


Henry. 


Harrisburg  district. 


Shepherd  <fc  Lemon. 

Tecumseh  

Pride  of  the  West.. 

Walker  

Barbee  

Leopard  

Silver  Flat  

McNally  

Thompson  

Stormont  

Silver  Point  

Chloride  Chief  

Silver  Crown  

Maggie  Lode  &  Co  . 

Emily  Jane  

Buckeye  

California  

Storm  Kin£  


Dugaway  district. 


Virginia. 


Bv  whom  surveyed. 


When  g' 
approved.  c 


O.  A.  Palmer  I  Jan.  30, 1878 

C.  P.  Brooks   Apr.    2, 1878 

O.  A.  Palmer   July   1, 1878 

 do   Apr.  16, 1878 

 do  July  1,1878 

Jos.  Gorlinski   Unfinished  . . 

 do  j  Unfinished  . . 

 do  !  Unfinished  . . 

 do   Unfinished.. 


N.  E.  Britt   Julv   9, 1877 


William  Bredemeyer   Nov.  9, 1877 


J.  M.  Macfarlane . 

 do  

 do  

 do  

 do  

A.  H.  Parker  

J.  M.  Macfarlane . 

F.  Dickert  

 do  

J.  M.  Macfarlane 
 do  


Unfinished . . 
Sept.  4,1877 
Aug.  24, 1877 
Sept.  4,1877 
Sept,  27, 1877 
Unfinished . . 
Unfinished . . 
Dec.  1, 1877 
Dec.  3, 1877 
Unfinished . . 
Unfinished . . 
Feb.  20,1878 
Feb.  20, 1878 
Unfinished . . 
Unfinished . . 
Unfinished . . 


310 

25 


 do  ;  Unfinished 

A.  H.  Parker   Unfinished 


F.  Dickert 


Apr.  4,1878 


35 


540 
~25 


FRD.  SALOMON, 
United  States  Surveyor  General  of  Utah  Territory. 
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REPORT  OF  THE   SECRETARY   OF  THE  INTERIOR 


J. — Statement  showing  eondi 'Aon  of  appropriation  for  incidental  expenses  for  office  of  sur- 
veyor general  of  Utah  Territory  for  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1876. 

Ck. 


Dr. 


To  amount  paid  on  vouchers  1 
to  11  

To  amount  paid  C.  Bird,  mes- 
senger  I 

To  amount  paid  W.  Jennings,  I 
rent  I 

To  amount  paid  D.  McClelland 

Total  for  first  fiscal  quar-  ; 
ter  

To  amount  paid  on  vouchers  1  j 
toll  

To  amount  paid  C.  Bird,  mes- 
senger   -  -  -  j 

To  amount  paid  W.  Jennings, 
rent . . .,  

Total   for   second  fiscal 
quarter  

To  amount  paid  on  vouchers  1 
to  10   

To  amount  paid  C.  Bird,  mes- 
senger  

To  amount  paid  W.  Jennings, 
rent  .  


Total  for  third  fiscal  quar- 
ter   

To  amount  paid  on  vouchers  1 
to  9    ...   

To  amount  paid  C.  Bird,  mes- 
senger   

j  To  amount  paid  W:  Jennings, 
rent  

To  amount  paid  I).  McClelland 


$213  20 
50  00 


150  00 
52  00 


4(55  20 


185  00 
50  00 
150  00 


385  00 


162  05 
50  00 
150  00 


362  05 


67  05 
50  00 


150  00 
20  00 


Total   for   fourth  fiscal 
quarter   287  05 


To  balance . 
Total  


70 


1,  500  00 


By  appropriation  for  the  fiscal 
"ending  June  30,  1878  


FED.  SALOMON, 
Surveyor  General  of  Utah  Territory. 


K. — Statement  showing  condition  of  aporopriaiion  for  salaries  of  surveyor  general  of  Utah 
Territory  and  clerks  in  his  office  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1878. 
Dr.  Cr. 


To  Nathan  Kimball,    sur-  j 

veyor  general  | 

To  C.  H.  Cranwell,  chief  clerkl 
To  J.  H.  Campe,  draughtsman' 

To  Nathan  Kimball,  sur- 

veyor  general   

To  C.  S.  Cranwell,  chief  clerk 
To  J.  H.  Campe,  draughtsman! 
To  Nathan  Kimball,  sur- 
veyor general   

To  Frd.  Salomon,  surveyor 

general   

To  C.  H.  Cranwell,  chief  clerk 
To  J.  H.  Campe,  draughtsman 
To  Frd.  Salomon,  surveyor 

general     

To  C.  H.  Cranwell,  chief  clerk 
To  J.  H.  Campe,  draughtsman 

Total   

Balance  


450 

00 

311 

20 

687 

50 

450 

00 

248 

60 

611 

12 

76 

38 

450 

00 

258 

40 

687 

50 

450 

00 

375 

00 

5,  743  20 

6 

80 

5,  750  00 

By  appropriation  for  salary 
of  surveyor  general 

By  appropriation  for  salary 
of  clerks  


$2,750  00 
3,  000  00 


5,  750  00 


FED.  SALOMON, 
United  States  Surveyor  General  of  Utah  Territory. 
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L. — Statement  showing  condthori  of  speeial  deposits  for  ofiie  work  in  th?  ofi?3  of  the  sur- 
veyor general  of  Utah  Territory  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1378. 


Dr. 


Cr. 


To  W.  I.  Bowen,  draughtsman 

To  Gr.  M.  Roberts,  clerk  

To  J.  A.  Mitchell,  clerk  

To   C.    Dahlgren,  assistant 
draughtsman  

To  J.  TL  Campe,  draughtsman 
To  W.I.  Bowen,  draughtsman 
To  A.  Jessen,  assistant 

draughtsman  

To  J.  A.  Kimball,  clerk  

To  J.  A.  Kimball,  clerk  

To  TV.  I.  Bowen,  draughtsman 
To  A.  Jessen,  assistant 

draughtsman   

To  W.  A.  G-orlinski,  clerk  

To  J.  A.  Campe,  draughtsman 
To  W.  I.  Bowen,  draughtsman 

To  W.  A.  G-orlinski,  clerk  

To  E.  H.  Hesse,  draughtsman 

To  E.  Buettner,  clerk  

To  A.  Jessen,  clerk  


264  00 
168  00 

160  00 

126  40 

355  50 

312  00 
231  00 
143  50 
346  50 

308  00  - 
140  00 
116  60 
351  00 
312  00 
256  00 
120  00 
52  00 

| 

4,  059  50 

By  amount  deposited  for  of- 
fice work  on  mineral  sur- 
veys   

By  amount  deposited  for  of- 
fice work  on  agricultural 
surveys  

By  amount  drawn  from  spe- 
cial deposits  remaining  to 
the  credit  of  this  office 
from  former  years  


Total 


ERD.  SALOMON, 
United  States  Surveyor  General  for  Utah  Territory. 


M. — Estimate  of  appropriation  required  for  the  surveying  service  in  the  Territory  of  Utah  for 
thefiseal  year  ending  June  30,  1830. 

For  salary  of  surveyor  general   ■     000 

For  salary  of  clerks       5,  000 

For  rent,  incidentals,  &c    •  (  •  -  -  2,  500 

For  continuing  the  lines  of  public  surveys    50,  000 

For  connecting  mineral  monuments   5,  000 

Total   65,  00  > 

ARREARS. 

For  preparation  of  maps  and  field  notes  of  29  mining  districts,  showing  the 

relative  position  of  each  claim   $2,  000 

FED.  SALOMON, 
United  States  Surveyor  General  of  Utah  Territory. 


X. — Statement  of  condition  of  appropriation  for  surveys  of  public  lands  in  Utah  Territory 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1873. 

Dr. 


Cr. 


Jan.  15, 
Feb.  25, 
Mar.  19, 
Mar.  25, 
Aug.  1, 


1878 
1878 
1878 
1878 
1878 


To  A.  D.  Eerron,  contract  No.  79 

of  August  27,  1877   

To  J.  H.  Martineau,  contract  No. 

80  of  August  30,  1877  

To  A.  D.  Eerron,  contract  No.  79 

of  August  27,  1877   

To  A.  J.  Stewart,  jr.,  contract 

No.  81  of  September  26,  1877  . . 
To  A.  D.  Eerron,  contract  No.  79 

of  August  27,  1877   


$1,  241  27 
1,  550  40 
1,  924  49 
637  25 
3,  708  34 


9,  061  75 


By  appropriation  for  pub- 
lic surveys  in  Utah  Ter- 
ritory for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1878  . . . 


$16,  050  00 


By  balance  $6,  988  25 

To  deficit  in  A.  D.  Ferron's  contract  (returned  to  Treasury)     $125  90 

To  J.  H.  Martineau's  unfinished  contract  No.  80   4,  949  60 

To  A.  J.  Stewart,  jr.'s  unfinished  contract  No.  81   1,  912  75 

6,  988  25 


EED.  SALOMON. 
United  Stat-es  Surveyor  General  of  Utah  Territory. 


REPORT  OF  THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  INTERIOR. 


L. — Report  of  the  surveyor  general  of  Nevada. 

United  States  Surveyor  General's  Office, 

Virginia  City,  New.,  September  3,  1878. 
Sir  :  In  compliance  with  your  instructions  of  May  1,  1878,  I  have,  the  honor  to  sub- 
mit the  following  report  in  duplicate  of  the  operations  of  this  office  during  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1878,  with  accompanying  statements  relative  to  the  surveying 
department : 

A.  Statement  of  account  of  appropriation  for  compensation  of  the  United  State* 
surveyor  general  for  Nevada,  and  employes  in  his  office,  during  the  fiscal  year  1877-78. 

B  No.  1.  Statement  of  account  of  appropriation  for  survevs  of  public* lands  during 
the  fiscal  year  1877-78. 

B  No.  2.  Statement  of  account  of  appropriation  for  surveys  of  public  lands  during 
the  fiscal  year  1876-77,  balance. 

C.  Statement  of  account  of  appropriation  for  rent  of  office,  fuel,  books,  stationery, 
and  other  incidental  expenses,  including  pay  of  messenger,  in  the  office  of  the  United 
States  surveyor  general  of  Nevada  during  the  fiscal  year  1877-78. 

D.  Statement  of  contracts  entered  into  by  the  United  States  surveyor  general,  with 
the  number  of  miles  surveyed,  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30j  1878. 

E.  List  of  public  hinds  surveyed  in  the  State  of  Nevada  during  the  fiscal  year 
1877-78. 

F.  Statement  of  special  deposits  with  the  subtreasurer  of  the  United  States  for 
survey  of  the  mineral  claims  in  Nevada  during  the  fiscal  year  1877-78. 

G.  List  of  mineral  claims  surveyed  in  the  State  of  Nevada  during  the  fiseal  year 
1877-78. 

H.  Statement  of  plats  made  in  the  office  of  the  United  States  surveyor-general 
during  the  fiscal  year  1877-78. 

J.  Statement  for  the  surveying  service  in  the  State  of  Nevada  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing 1880. 

The  operations  of  the  surveying  service  in  this  district  have  been  confined  entirely 
to  the  survey  of  agricultural,  grazing,  and  timber  lands.  Twenty  townships  have 
been  returned,  embracing  an  area  of  233,767.88  acres  of  agricultural*  grazing,  and  tim- 
ber lands,  958.03  acres  of  mineral  land,  104,144.39  acres  of  unsurveyed  and  unfit  for 
cultivation  ;  total,  338,870.30  acres,  together  with  103  applications  for  patents  to  min- 
eral claims,  embracing  an  area  of  1,281.98  acres.  Owing  to  the  lateness  of  the  season 
in  letting  contracts,  only  partial  returns  of  contracts  (No.  78  of  Messrs.  Hatch,  Barker 
and  Eaton)  have  been  received.  Contracts  79,  80,  and  81  are  still  in  progress  of  sur- 
veying. 

AGRICULTURE. 

The  only  material  change  to  note  in  the  agricultural  affairs  of  Nevada  during  the 
year  is  the  increased  efforts  made  to  utilize  the  waters  of  the  State  for  irrigating  pur- 
poses. Canals  have  been  prospected,  and  the  work  of  their  construction  commenced, 
which  will  absorb  the  waters  of  the  Truckee  and  Carson  Rivers  during  the  irrigating 
season  and  probably  add  20,000  acres  to  the  land  under  cultivation.  A  canal  com- 
menced from  the  Humboldt  will  supply  an  equally  extensive  tract  of  country;  the 
building  of  the  railroad  to  Esmeralda  County  will,  iu  Mason  Valley,  cause  the  culti- 
vation of  as  much  new  land  as  there  is  water  in  the  Walker  River  to  supply,  and  will 
cause  the  redemption  of  20  or  25  square  miles  of  the  best  land  in  the  State.  A  project 
is  on  foot  to  tap  the  Owyhee  River  for  water  for  a  large  extent  of  valuable  land  in 
Humboldt  County.  In  our  sage-brush  landa  alfalfa,  the  cereals,  and  all  vegetables 
flourish  in  profusion  where  water  can  be  obtained,  and  the  State  is  swiftly  becoming 
one  of  the  great  stock-raising  States  of  the  Union. 

MINERAL. 

My  report  of  the  mineral  showing  of  Nevada  must  necessarily  be  very  much  a  repe- 
tition of  the  report  of  last  year.  The  great  bonanzas  will  not  produce  the  enormous 
yields  of  last  year,  partly  because  of  needless  repairs  in  the  mines  and  partly,  doubt- 
less, because  the  cream  of  the  vast  deposit  has  been  skimmed.  But  the  prospect  1ms 
greatly  brightened  in  other  mines  of  the  Comstock,  and  before  the  close  of  the  year 
other  bonanzas  will  be  uncovered.  The  same  cheerful  outlook  applies  to  other  coun- 
ties. In  Washoe,  in  the  Pyramid  district,  one  paying  mine  has  been  opened,  and  adja- 
cent mines  are  being  vigorously  opened. 

During  the  year  a  new  district  has  been  discovered  in  Humboldt  County  which  is 
very  valuable,  and  many  old  mines  have  been  reopened  and  are  paying  well.  Lander 
County  is  sustaining  its  old  reputation  as  a  bullion  producer.  The  mines  of  Elko 
County  will  yield  about  the  same  as  last  year  with  a  prospect  of  doing  better  in 
future.  White  Pine  County  has  changed  very  little,  but  a  rapid  advance  may  be 
looked  for  soon  bo+h  in  Ward  and  Cherry  Creek  district.  During  the  year  past  Lin- 
coln County  has  added  ona  great  mine  to  its  bullion  producers.    Eureka  County  has 
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greatly  advanced  during  the  past  twelve  months,  and  the  great  ore  channel  there  Ls 
doubtless  as  permanent  as  the  Comstock;  the  low  prices  of  lead  seriously  affects  the 
profits  of  mining  in  Eureka,  hut  there  is  no  abatement  in  the  work.  Nye  County 
shows  a  marked  advance  over  last  year ;  the  more  the  mines  at  Tybo  are  worked  the 
more  extensive  the  ore  deposit  becomes.  At  Belmont  the  outlook  is  full  of  encourage- 
ment, while  in  Western  Nye,  at  Grantville  and  Downey ville,  the  mines  are  yielding 
heavily  and  giving  every  indication  of  permanency  and  wealth. 

Esmeralda  County  is  attracting  marked  attention  ;  active  work  was  resumed  on  the 
Aurora  mines  last  winter,  and  the  prospect  there  and  at  "Bodie,"  just  over  the  State 
line,  has  justified  the  commencement  of  a  railroad  from  here  to  that  region  ;  the  road 
will  be  pushed  forward  with  all  possible  dispatch.  A  neAV  mine  has  been  opened  near 
the  famous  Northern  Belle,  which  promises  to  fully  equal  that  property  in  value. 

In  Lyon  County  the  working  of  Comstock  tailings  is  steadily  pursued ;  from  that 
county  within  the  year  the  Sutro  Tunnel  has  reached  and  penetrated  the  Comstock. 
It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  add  that  though  a  little  out  of  the  State,  the  fabulous 
product  of  the  "Bodie"  mines  is  materially  adding  to  the  agricultural  value  of  the 
counties  in  Nevada  adjacent  to  it. 

Gross  yield  of  the  mines  of  the  State  of  Nevada  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1878. 


Eureka,,  125,934  tons  of  ore  ,   $5,  934,  326  44 

Esmeralda,  16,334  tons  of  ore    687,  552  89 

For  quarter  ending  June  30,  no  report. 

Elko,  15,607  tones  of  ore   1,  472, 180  43 

Elko,  225  tons  tailings  worked                                                       .  3,  375  00 

Humboldt,  17,270  tons      221,193  07 

Quarter  ending  June  30,  1878,  no  report. 

Lander,  5,720  toiis  of  ore   582,  584  45 

Lincoln,  29,643  tons  of  ore   631,  830  68 

Lyon,  90,294  tons  tailings  worked   609,  632  63 

Nye,  18,234  tons  of  ore  ...    605, 348a32 

Nye,  377  tons  tailings  worked  .'.   6,  7  J  43 

Quarter  ending  June  30,  1878,  no  report. 

Storey,  508,538  tons  of  ore    34,  987,  307  34 

Storey,  83,563  tons  of  tailings   811,  040  43 

White  Pine,  11,831  tons  of  ore   680, 188  14 

Total  yield. 

Ore  extracted,  747,169  tons,  value    45,792,511  76 

Tailings  worked,  184,459  tons,  value   1,  430,  791  49 


Grand  total   47,  223,  303  25 


State  Controller's  Office, 

Carson,  Nev.,  August  20,  1878. 
I  hereby  certify  that  the  foregoing  is  a  true  and  correct  statement  of  the  yield  of 
the  mines  of  this  State  for  the  year  commencing  July  1,  1877,  and  ending  June  30, 
1878  (except  for  the  counties  of  Nye,  Humboldt,  and  Esmeralda,  whose  statements  for 
the  quarter  ending  June  30,  1878,  have  not  been  received),  as  compiled  from  the  quar- 
terly reports  of  the  several  county  auditors  filed  in  this  office. 

[seal.]  W.  W.  HOB  ART, 

Controller  of  /State. 

I  would  beg  leave  to  state  that  the  appropriation  for  incidental  account  for  this 
office  is  entirely  insufficient  to  furnish  the  necessary  supplies  needed  to  run  the  office 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1879. 

In  the  hope  that  this  brief  report  will  meet  your  approbation, 
I  am,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

E.  S.  DAVIS, 
United  States  Surveyor  General. 

Hon.  J.  A.  Williamson, 

Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office. 
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REPORT  OF  THE   SECRETARY  OF  THE  INFERIOR. 


A. — Statement  of  account  of  appropriation  for  compensation  of  surveyor  general  and  employe's 

during  fiscal  year  1877-78. 
Dr.  Cr. 


To  am  mint  paid  quarter  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1877   

To  amount  paid  quarter  ending  De- 
cember 31, 1877 

To  amount  paid  quarter  ending  March 
31,1878    ■   

To  amount  paid  quarter  ending  June 
30, 1878   

Balance  


$1,  450  00 

1, 197  37 

1,450  00 

1, 400  58 
2  05 


5,  500  00 


By  appropriation  surveyor  general. 
By  appropriation  clerical  service. . . 


Balance  July  1,  1878 . 


$2,  500  00 
3,  000  00 


5,  500  00 


B  No.  1. — Statement  of  account  of  appropriation  for  surveys  of  public  lands  in  Nevada  during 

1877-78. 

Dr.  Cr. 


To  amount  paid  quarter  ending  Marcb 
31,  1878     

To  amount  transferred  to  General 
Land  Office  April  11,  1878  

Balance  


$678  71 


3,  000  00 
12,  371  29 


16,  050  00 


By  appropriation  of  Marcb  3,  1877 


Balance  July  1,  1878 


$16, 050  00 


16,  050  00 


B  No.  2. — Statement  of  account  of  appropriation  for  surveys  of  public  lands  in  Nevada  during 

1877-78. 


Dr. 


Cr. 


To  amount  paid  quarter  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1877  

To  amount  paid  quarter  ending  De- 
cember 31,  1877  

To  amount  paid  quarter  ending  March 
31,  1878   

Balance  


$1, 100  86 
3, 335  29 


29  22 
10,  534  63 


15,  000  00 


By  appropriation  of  July  31,  187( 
"  balance"  


$15,  000  00 


15,  000  00 


Babinc^  from  appropriation  of  i 

1876-77   1     10,  534  63 


C. — Statement  of  account  of  appropriation  for  rent  of  office,  fuel,  books,  stationery,  and  pay  of 

messenger,  during  1877-78. 
Dr.  Cr. 


By  amount  paid  quarter  ending  Sep- 

By appropriation  

$1,  500  00 

tember  30,  1877  

$441  25 

By  amount  paid  quarter  ending  De- 

cember 31,  1877     

458  25 

Bv  amount  paid  quarter  ending  Marcb 

'31,  1878   

515  25 

By  amount  paid  quarter  ending  June 

"30,  1878   

85  40 

1,  500  15 

Excess  July  1,  1878   

1,  500  15 

15 
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E. — List  of  the  land  surveyed  in  the  State  of  Nevada  during  the  fiscal  year  1877  and  1878. 


Townships. 

Ranges. 

Public  lands. 

Mineral  lands. 

TTnsurveyed. 

Total. 

9  north  

22  east  

Acres. 

5,  386.  55 
21, 136.  40 

5,  218.  46 
14,  265.  88 
13, 122.  48 

8,  595.  05 
22,  949.  32 
19,  725.  36 

4,  955.  78 
22,  987. 11 

4,  747.  76 
12, 186.  68 

O,  XO  1  .  oo 

4,  344.  44 
11, 185.  59 

5,  748.  48 
14,  239.  60 

5,  223.  66 
22,  203.  20 
7,  388.  53 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 
5,  386.  55 
22,  094.  43 

21,  237.  85 

22,  905.  88 

23,  034.  88 
22,  971.  73 
22,  949.  32 
22,  925.  36 
17,  001.  08 
22  987. 11 

22. '  956.'  32 
13,  307.  80 

8, 157.  55 

4,  344.  44 

23,  024. 15 

5,  748.  48 
23,  021.  98 

5,  223.  66 
22,  203.  20 
7,  388.  53 

10  north  

958.  03 

9  north  

23  east  

16,  019.  39 

8,  640.  00 

9,  912.  40 
14,  376.  68 

10  north  

23  east  

11  north  

23  east  

1  south  

34  east  

1  south  

35  east  

36  east  

3,  200.  00 
12, 045  32 

2  south  

34  east  

2  south  

2  south  

36  east  

18,  208.  56 
1, 121. 12 

3  south  

35  east  

26  north  

31  east  

27  north  

31  east  

26  north  

32  east  

11,  838.  56 

27  north  

32  east  

28  north  

31  east  

8,  782.  38 

1  north  

31  east  

31  east  

2  north  

30  east  

Total  

233,  767.  88 

958  03 

104, 144.  39 

338,  870.  30 

F.—List  of  special  deposits  tvith  the  sub-Treasurer  of  the  United  States  for  mineral  claims 
in  Nevada  during  the  fiscal  year  1877-78. 


Number 
of  survey. 


131 

37 

102 

103 
37 

150 
37 
122 
123 
124 
125 
126 
41 

56 

127  A  &  B. 

128  A  &  B. 

129 
41 

38  &42 


151 
152 


Depositor. 


Succor  Milling  and  Mining 
Company. 

Combination  Mining  Com- 
pany. 

Manhattan  Silver  Mining 
Company. 

J.  S.  Porteous  

Falcon  Silver  Mining  Com- 
pany. 
O.  H. "  _ 


McKee  

Geo.  G-.  Blair  

W.  H.  Gray  

Emmett  Consolidated  '.. 

S.  Cooper  et  al  

 do  

 do  

Getteysburgh  Mining  Com- 
pany. 

Martin  White  Mining  Com- 


pany, 
.lb 


Albert  Sturges   

'.'.'.'.'.do  V"/^"J["////".V". 

J ohn  Potter  

Navajo  Mining  Company  

Scorpion  Silver  Mining  Com- 
pany. 

H.  W.  Tangerman  

 do  

Mammoth    Silver  Mining 

Company. 
Grey  Eagle  Silver  Mining 

Company. 

Wm.  Sewell  et  al  

Pawnee  Mining  Company. . . 

Canton  Mining  Company  

 do  

 do  

 do  

 do  

 do  

 do  

 do  


Combination 


Gleason. 


Wark.. 
Ealcon . 


Comstock  

Placer   

Holly  

Charlestown . . 

Eagle  Nest  

Grey  Eagle  . . . 
Black  Eagle . . . 
Getteysburgh . 

MiU  Site  


Metamoras  

General  Washington . 

Clyde  

Mill  Site  

Navajo  

Scorpion  


Prank   

 do  ... 

Mammoth 


Grey  Eagle 


Esmeralda  

Grand  Prize  

Elijah  

Isaacs   

Blackstone  

Minnie  Manorah . 

Specific  

Cummings  

El  Dorado  

Carbonate  , 


Deputy. 


C.  E.  Hoffman 
I.  E.James. . . 


M.  Curtis 


...do  -  

C.  C.Tracy... 

A.  Craven  

W.  N.  McGill 
T.  J.  Read  ... 

...do  

...do   

...do  

...do   

Richard  Gird 

W.  N.  McGill 


T.  J. Read... 

...do   

...do   

...do   

C.  C.  Tracy. . 
R.M.Catlin. 


A.  Craven. 

...do   

T.  J.  Read. 


.do 


J".  B.  Hiskey  . . 
G.  W.  Garside. 
W.  N.  McGill  . 

...do   

...do   

...do   

...do   

...do   

...do  

...do   


Amount. 


$30 

30 

30 

30 
30 

30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 

30 

30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 

30 
30 
30 

30 

30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
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F. — List  of  special  deposits  with  the  sub- Treasurer  of  the  United  State*,  fc. — Continued, 


NumbeT 
of  survey. 


Depositor. 


Lode. 


Deputy. 


31 

41  A  &  B. 

41  A  &  B. 

42  A  &  B. 

43  A  &  B. 

44  A  &  B. 

45  A  ..v.  B. 

46  A  &  B. 

132 
133 
44 
130 
131 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
153 

134 
45 
39 


100 

37  A  &  B. 
101 
132 
154 
155 

156 
37 
102 

41  A  i  B. 

42  A  &  B. 

43 


Canton  Mining  Company. . 

San  Jose  Mining  Company 

 do  

 do  

 do  

 do  

 do  

 do  

B.  Jennings  ct  al  

A.  Lanzao.  

Grand  Prize  West  

T.  J.  Schneider  et  al  

Silver  West  Consolidated  . 

P.  A.  Humbert  

 do  

 do  

 do  


45 
46 
47 

48 
49 
50 
51 
86 
133 
134 
135 
157 
158 
136 
159 
160 
140 
141 
142 
137 
138 
140 
141 
46 

143 
142 
144 
144 
52 
38 
39 
40 
41 


Indisputable  Mining  Com- 
pany. 

John  Walsh  

Silver  Prize  

J.  M  &  J.  W.  Beard  

W.  F.Anderson  

;  H.  G.  Blasdell  

Alexander  Mining  Company 

Orig.  Hidden  Treasure  

M.  H.  Joseph  etal  

California  Mining  C  cmp-any 
Consolidated  Virginia  Min- 
nie Company. 

J.  G.  Schirlee  

Day  Silver  Mining  Company 
E.  M.  Robinson  etal  

i  Tern  Paluste  Mining  Com- 
pany. 

 do  

 do  

 do  

 do  

 do  

 do  • 


Yellowstone   W.  X.  MoGill 

Sarah   T.J. Bead  

Columbus   do  

America  '  do  

Centennial  j  do  

Pine  Tree   do  

Eastern  |  do  

San  Jose  '  do  

South  Saint  Louis   A.  Craven  

Lanzac   do  

l  Jrand  Prize  West   B.  M.Catlin  . . 

Uncle  Sam   T.  J.  Read. . . . 

Silver  West  ....do  

First  Extension  Clinton. . .  A.  J.  Hatch  . . 

Steamboat  j  do  

First  Extension  Steamboat  — do  

Xevada  |  do  

First  Extension  Nevada  do  

Lvnch  &  O'Connor   A.Craven  


Amount. 


Capital  No.  2   do  

Buckeye   R.  M.Catlin. 

Modoc  Quartz   do  

Second  Extension  Hidden    T.  J.  Read. . . 
Treasure. 

Argyle   do  

Great  American  Rooster  . .  G.  Eamst  . . 

Hidden  Treasure  . .  |  T.  J.  Read. . . 

Golden  Rule  do  

Comstock   I.E.  James. 

 do  i  do  


Schirlee  

Jack  Rabbit 
Baldy  Sons  . 
Cadwallader 


A.  Craven  

O.  K.  Wescoatt . 

T.  J.  Read  

....do   


Hartford  Mining  Company.  - 

Edward  Altwagg  

J.  C.  Powell  

M.  H.  Joseph  

Garber  Mining  Company  

Thornton  Mining  Company . 
Thos.  Weathered"  --- 

E.  M.  Thayer  

 do  

J.  C.  Henderson  

J.  LN.  Curtis  

F.  H.  Knight  

K.  K.  Consolidated  

 do  

P.  O.  Fifield  

EL.  E.  Consolidated  

Commonwealth  Mining  Com- 
pany. 

Phoenix  Mining  Company. . . 

Silver  West  Consolidated  . . . 

 do  

 do  

Delaware  Mining  Company . 

J.  C.  Phillips  

 do  

 do  

 do  


Dunbarton  1  do  

Cliff  Liberal  ;  do  

Prodigal  i  do  

Sleeper  ;  do  

Tattler   do  

Enterprise  and  Old  Point   do  

Comfort. 

Bond  I  do  

Hope  j  do  

Mint  ....do  

Poorman  ;  do  

Hartford  4  C.F.  Hoffman  . 

Brick  Top   X.  Wescoatt  . . . 

Barton  ■  !  T.  J.  Read  

Blue  Bird  J  do  

Comstock  ;  A.Craven  

 do   do  

Commit   W.  A.  Edwards 

Missouri  \  A.Craven  

Silver  Leaf  !  do  

Sam.  Tilden  ;  O.  E.  Wescoatt. 

Roadside   do  

Summit  '  do  

Mill  Site  i  T.J.  Read  

 do   do  

Colorado  I  do  

Mill  Site  ....do  

All  Alone  ;  C.C.Tracy  


Mill  Site  

Excelsior  Carlo  Zeno. 

May  Day  Queen  

Gas  Light  

Delaware  

Richmond  

Boston  

Zealous  

Argonaut   


 1  T.J.  Read.. 

  do  

 ....do   

 ....do   

  Gott  Haist. 

 I  G.  Eamst . . 

....do   

....do   

....do   


$30 
30 


30 


3,  090 
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H. — Statement  of  plats  made  in  the  office  of  the  United  States  surveyor  general  for  Xeoada, 
for  the  fisca  l  year  ending  June  30,  1878. 


Description. 


Exterior  township  plats  

Township  plats  

Township  plats,  California  othee 

Maps  of  mining"  districts  

Additions  to  State  map  

Sketches  for  deputies  

Mineral  claims  


4 

23 
2 
8 
1 
5 
104 


1 

io5 


23 


104 


114 


7 
09 

2 
30 

2 

5 
427 


Total   548 


I. — Statement  of  estimates  for  the  surveying  service  in  the  district  of  Nevada,  for  the  fiscal 

year  ending  June  30,  1880. 

FOR  SURVEYING. 

For  running  100  miles  of  standard  and  meridian  lines   $1,  500  00 

For  running  1,200  miles  of  township  lines   14,  400  00 

For  running  3,000  miles  of  subdivision  lines   30,  000  00 

Total  for  surveys   45,900  00 

FOR  SALARIES. 

To  compensation  of  surveyor  general    $3,  000  00 

To  compensation  of  two  clerks   3,  500  00 

To  compensation  of  two  draughtsmen   3,  000  00 

Total  for  salaries   9,  500  00 

INCIDENTAL  EXPENSES. 

For  rent  of  office,  salary  of  messengers,  fuel,  books,  stationery,  and  other 

incidental  expenses   I^j  ^0 


M. — Report  of  the  surveyor  general  of  Arizona. 

United  States  Surveyor  General's  Office, 

Tucson,  Ariz.,  August  19,  1878. 

Sir:  In  compliance  with  General  Land  Office  instructions  of  date  May  1, 1878, 1  have 
the  honor  to  submit  herewith,  in  duplicate,  my  annual  report  of  surveying  operations 
within  this  district  for  the  hscal  year  endiug  June  30,  1878. 

Tabular  statements,  in  duplicate,  showing  extent  and  locality  of  surveys  and  also 
the  expenditures  of  this  office,  accompany  the  report,  as  follows : 

A. — Statement  of  contracts  for  year  ending  June  30,  1878. 

B  1.— Statement  of  balance  of  apportionment  for  year  ending  June  30,  1877. 

B  2.— Statement  of  account  of  apportionment  for  year  ending  June  30,  1878. 

B  3.— Statement  of  account  of  apportionment  for  survey  of  confirmed  private  land 
claims. 

C— Statement  of  account  of  appropriations  for  salary  of  surveyor  general,  of  clerks 
in  his  office,  and  for  incidental  expenses. 

D.  — Statement  of  account  of  individual  deposits. 

E.  — Statement  of  plats  made. 

F.  — Statement  of  miles  surveyed. 

G.  — Statement  of  mining  and  mill-site  claims  surveyed, 

H.  — Statement  of  lands  surveyed. 

I.  — Estimates  for  year  ending  June  30,  1880. 
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PRIVATE  LAND  CLAIMS. 

For  reasons  fully  given  in  my  annual  report  for  1877,  I  have  not  entered  upon  a 
formal  investigation  of  private  land  claims.  Congress  has  been  asked  repeatedly  to 
appropriate  the  small  sum  required  to  open  and  conduct  this  investigation  under  ex- 
isting law  and  your  instructions,  and  its  long  delay  has  the  appearance  of  a  refusal 
to  provide  the  means,  at  least  under  present  legislation.  Notwithstanding  my  decided 
opinion  that  the  duty  should  he  performed  by  a  commission  or  the  courts,  I  must 
again  put  it  on  record  that  I  have  been  ready  at  all  times  to  enter  upon  the  work. 

The  continued  influx  of  people  for  actual  settlement  and  mining  operations  in- 
creases the  urgency  of  adjusting  all  titles  to  private  land  claims.  I  will  give  just 
one  pointed  illustration :  Hundreds  of  miners  are  now  at  work  in  the  Santa  Rita 
Mountains.  Baca  claim  No.  3,  authorized  by  section  6,  act  of  June  21, 1860,  is  located 
in  these  mountains  and  covers  land  notoriously  mineral.  Notwithstanding  the  law 
authorizes  the  location  of  "  vacant  land  not  mineral"  only,  the  fact  that  the  location 
has  been  made  and  is  not  finally  approved  or  disapproved  enables  certain  men  to  cast 
a  cloud  upon  mining  titles  in  the  Santa  Rita  Mountains  and  greatly  retard  mining 
progress. 

An  imperfect  title,  or  one  incapable  of  being  perfected,  is  generally  in  the  hands  of 
those  who  apparently  live  to  impede  legitimate  industry,  or  to  extort  money  from  the 
honest  and  useful  of  community,  whereas  one  based  on  law,  and  capable  of  perfec- 
tion, is  usually  found  in  possession  of  men  who  are  just  and  reasonable,  and  who  en- 
courage enterprises  calculated  to  enrich  the  country,  and  thereby  enhance  the  value  of 
their  own  property.  The  delay  of  Congress  in  making  provision  for  the  execution  of 
the  existing  law  on  this  subject,  or  in  enacting  a  better  one  and  giving  means  for  its 
execution,  operates  in  favor  of  obstructors  and  extortioners. 

TIMBER  INTERESTS. 

Recent  timber  legislation  is  well  received  by  the  people.  It  relieves  them  of  con- 
stant apprehension  of  prosecution  for  taking  timber  necessary  for  the  existence  of  life 
and  business.  Authorizing,  as  it  does,  for  local  and  free  use  of  all  alike,  timber  upon 
mineral  lands,  monopoly  is  avoided  and  the  best  public  interest  is  promoted.  If  Con- 
gress will  make  early  provision  for  and  require  the  survey  of  all  non-mineral  timber- 
bearing  land,  the  vexed  timber  question  will  be  settled,  or  be  in  a  condition  which 
will  make  it  easy  of  settlement  with  all  offenders  and  to  the  approval  of  all  good  men 

SURVEY  OF  INDIAN  RESERVATION. 

The  boundaries  of  the  White  Mountain  and  San  Carlos  Indian  reservation  ought  to 
be  officially  established  by  a  survey  on  the  ground.  The  reserve  originally  included 
much  mining  land,  now  known  as  Copper  Mountain  and  Globe  mining  districts.  It  was 
originally  established  without  proper  care  and  without  knowledge  of  the  locality  and 
true  name  of  points  designated  for  its  boundary.  It  has  been  reduced  four  times,  twice 
to  exclude  mineral  land  unnecessary  to  the  Indians,  and  twice  to  exclude  agricultural 
lands  upon  which  some  settlements  were  made  prior  to  its  establishment.  Some  of  the 
more  important  points  intended  to  mark  the  present  boundary  are  so  indefinite  as  to 
cause  honest  and  intelligent  men  to  differ  as  to  their  location  or  as  to  the  name  of 
them.  Already,  Globe  district  miners  and  the  Indian  agent  at  San  Carlos  are  disput- 
ing over  the  boundary  in  a  manner  which  is  likely  to  involve  serious  difficulty  and 
much  expense.  The  flourishing  and  extensive  mining  districts  of  Globe  and  Copper 
Mountain  hug  the  west  and  east  boundaries  respectively,  and  the  large  and  rapidly 
increasing  agricultural  settlements  of  Pueblo  Viejo  and  the  Little  Colorado  likewise 
press  upon  the  south  and  north  lines ;  and  none  of  the  boundary  being  established  on 
the  ground,  the  best-informed  men  are  likely  to  err  in  judgment  as  to  its  precise  loca- 
tion for  much  the  greater  part.  Looking  at  the  matter  from  a  government  standpoint 
alone,  it  would  be  economy  to,  at  the  earliest  possible  day,  establish  the  boundary  on 
the  ground  by  an  official  survey. 

GRAZING  LANDS. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  these  lands  are  entirely  excluded  by  law  from  survey.  Con- 
gress surely  intends,  and  sound  public  policy  requires,  that  land  occupied  by  bona  fide 
settlers  should  be  surveyed  and  be  made  available  for  pre-emption  and  sale.  No  argu- 
ment is  needed  to  show  the  necessity  of  stock  growing.  Arizona  is  largely  adapted  to 
this  industry.  In  most  instances  stock  raisers  put  more  extensive  improvements  on 
tfyeir  land  claims  than  farmers  need  to  do.  To  merely  call  attention  to  these  facts 
would  seem  sufficient  to  induce  Congress  to  authorize  the  survey  of  grazing  land  actually 
occupied.  Such  an  authorization  might  effectually  r>rokibit  the  survey  of  grazing  land, 
prior  to  actual  occupation. 

GENERAL  PROGRESS. 

The  Territory  has  made  rapid  progress  within  the  past  twelve  months.  The  outlook 
is  highly  encouraging  and,  in  some  localities,  exciting.    The  farmer  and  stock  raiser 
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have,  generally,  made  satisfactory  progress,  especially  in  the  matters  of  growing  better 
varieties  and  enlarging  their  business.  Fruits  are  becoming  comparatively  plentiful 
and  cheap.  Insects  have  not  damaged  the  crops  and,  with  slight  exceptions,  diseases 
have  not  destroyed  animals.  Mining  products  are  rapidly  increasing,  and  at  no  time 
in  the  Territory's  history  has  there  been  such  activity  displayed  in  mining  operations. 
Labor  is  not  in  excess  of  the  demand  and  is  fairly  remunerated.  Beggarly  or  thieving 
tramps  and  idlers  are  only  things  of  hearsay  in  Arizona. 
Verv  respectfullv,  vour  obedient  servant, 

JOHN  WASSON, 

Survey or  General. 

Horn  J.  A.  Williamson, 

Commissioner  General  Land  Office. 
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«C. — Statement  of  the  account  of  the  appropriations  for  the  salary  of  the  surveyor  general  of 
Arizona,  for  clerks  in  his  office,  and  for  incidental  expenses,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1878. 


Cr. 


Date. 

Account. 

Amount. 

Date. 

.Appropriation. 

Amount. 

-June  30, 1878 

To  amount  paid.  John 
Wasson  for  services  as 
surveyor  general  for 
year  ending  this  date . . 

$2,  750  00 

Mar. 

3, 1877 

By   appropriation  for 
compensation  of  the 
surveyor  general  of 

$2, 750  00 
3,  000  00 

-June  30, 1878 
-June  30, 1878 

To  amount  paid  clerk 
and  draughtsman  for 
year  ending  this  date. . 

To  amount  of  incidental 

3,  000  00 

Mar. 

3, 1877 

By    appropriation  for 
compensation  of  clerks 
in  surveyor  general's 

expenses  for  year  end- 

1,  397  55 

Mar. 

3, 1877 

By    appropriation  for 
incidental  expenses  of 
surveyor  general's  of- 

June  30,1878 

To  balance  of  appropria- 
tion for  incidental  ex- 

1,500  00 

102  45 

7,  250  00 

7,  250  00 

June  30, 1878 

Unexpended  balance  

102  45 

D. — Statement  of  account  of  fund  created  by  individual  depositors  for  the  survey  of  public 
lands  in  Arizona  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1878. 
Dr-   Cr. 


Date. 

Account. 

Amount.  Date. 

II 

Account. 

Amount. 

June  30, 1878 
June  30, 1878 

To  amount  paid  mining 
clerk  and  draughts- 
man during  fiscal  year 
ending  this  date  

To  balance  on  hand  to 
credit  of  fund  

$518  50 
1,  401  30 

June  30, 1877 
June  30, 1878 

By  balance  of  fund  on 
hand  

By  amount  of  deposits 
made  during  fiscal  year 
ending  this  date  

Unexpended  balance  

$1, 158  10 
761  70 

1,  919  80 

1,  919  80 

1, 401  30 

E.    Statement  of  plats  made  in  the  surveyor  general' s  office,  Arizona,  during  the  fiscal  year 

ending  June  30,  1878. 


Description. 

Original. 

Department. 

Eegister. 

Claimants. 

Totals. 

Plats'of  standard  and  township  lines  

4 

4 

8 

Plats  .of  section  lines  

37 
13 

37 

37 
13 

111 

52 

Plats_of  mining  and  mill-site  claims  

26 

Totals  

54 

41 

50 

26 

171 
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H. — List  of  lands  surveyed  in  Arizona  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1878. 


Description. 


Township 
Township 
Township 
Township 
Township 
Township 
Township 
Township 
Township 
Township 
Township 
Township 
Township 
Township 
Township 
Township 
Township 
Township 
Township 
Township 
Township 
Township 
Township 
Township 
Township 
Township 
Township 
Township 
Township 
Township 
Township 
Township 
Township 
Township 
Township 
Township 


18  north,  range  2 

18  north,  range  3 

19  north,  range  3 
15  north,  range  4 

19  north,  range  4 

20  north,  range  4 
11  north,  range  6 
13  north,  range  6 
11  north,  range  7 

13  north,  range  2 

15  north,  range  3 

16  north,  range  3 

14  north,  range  4 

15  north,  range  4 

16  north,  range  4 

14  north,  range  5 

15  north,  range  5 
5  south,  range  14 
5  south,  range  15 

5  south,  range  16 

6  south,  range  16 

6  south,  range  19 

7  south,  range  16 

7  south,  range  20 

8  south,  range  16 
8  south,  range  17 

8  south,  range  21 

9  south,  range  17 
7  south,  range  17 

7  south,  range  18 

8  south,  range  16 
8  south,  range  17 

8  south,  range  18 

9  south,  range  16 
9  south,  range  17 
9  south,  range  18 


west 
west 
west 
west 
west 
west 
east . 
east . 
east . 
east, 
east . 
east . 
east. 


east, 
east, 
east, 
east . 
east, 
east, 
east . 
east . 
east . 
east . 
west 
west 
west 
west 
west 
west 
west 
west 


Total  

Amount  previously  returned  

Amount  of  mining  claims  and  mill 
sites  surveyed  : 

Grand  total  of  land  surveyed  in  Ari- 
zona  


Meridian. 


Gila  and  Salt  River 

 do  

 do  

 do  

 do  

 do  

 do  

 do  

 do  

 do  

 do  

 do  

 do  

 do  

 do  

 do  

 do  

 do  

 do  , 

 do  

 do  

 do  

 do  

 do  

 do  

 do  

 do  

 do  

 do  

 do  

 do  ............. 

 do  

 do  

 do  

 do  

 do  


Public  lands. 


120.  00 
006.  90 
073.  71 
024. 15 
031.  07 
010.  33 
039.  01 
961. 16 
653.  08 


237.  69 
008.  65 
366.  99 
005.  71 


615,  494.  38 
3,  872,  478.  36 

1,  229.  57 


?,  202.  31 


River  lands. 


1,  906. 


I.— Estimates  for  the  surveying  service  in  Arizona  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1880. 

United  States  Surveyor  General's  Office, 

Tucson,  Ariz.,  June  21,  1878. 
Sir  :  In  accordance  with  your  circular,  E,  of  date  May  1,  1878,  I  herewith  respect- 
fully submit  estimates  for  the  surveying  service  in  this  district  for  the  fiscal  vear  end- 
ing June  30, 1880,  viz : 

For  survey  of  agricultural  and  timber  lands 

For  incidental  expenses  of  office   

For  salary  of  surveyor-general  

For  clerks  in  his  office  


Total  for  ordinary  services   22  750  00 

FOR  PRIVATE  LAND  CLAIM  SERVICE. 

To  enable  this  office  to  execute  duties  imposed  by  proviso  to  appropriation  act  of 
July  15,  1870,  as  per  instructions,  regarding  examination  of  titles  to  private  land 
claims,  viz : 

For  safe,  record  and  other  books  and  necessaries   $2  000  00 

For  clerk  versed  in  English  and  Spanish  languages  "    2,'  500  00 


$15, 000  00 
1,500  00 
2,750  00 
3,500  00 


Total  for  private  land  claims 


4,500  00 
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Referring  to  these  estimates,  I  would  respectfully  represent : 

Ten  of  the  fifteen  thousand  dollars  for  the  survey  of  public  lands  is  regarded  neces- 
sary for  the  survey  of  timber  lands,  to  the  end  that  citizens  may  procure  necessary 
timber  by  purchase,  and  that  the  best  interests  of  the  government  be  easy  of  protec- 
tion When  timber  land  can,  as  now  provided  by  law,  be  purchased  without  actual 
residence  in  most  undesirable  mountain  fastnesses,  local  public  sentiment  will  approve 
strict  enforcement  of  the  law.  Five  thousand  dollars  ($5,000)  is  the  lowest  amount 
that  will  meet  the  urgent  demand  of  settlers  for  survey  of  agricultural  lands. 

The  amounts  estimated  for  execution  of  the  law  and  instructions  regarding  private 
land  claims  ought  to  be  appropriated.  In  the  event  that  Congress  should  relieve  this 
office  of  the  duty  now  imposed  upon  it,  as  I  still  think  it  should  do,  then  not  a  dollar 
appropriated  in  this  behalf  would  be  used. 

There  are  no  arrears  of  office  work  to  report— that  is,  no  work  now  undone  which 
can  properly  be  classed  as  in  arrears. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

J  JOHN  WASSON, 

Surveyor  General. 


^.—Report  of  the  Surveyor  General  of  Washington  Territory. 

Surveyor  Generae's  Office,  Washington  Territory, 

OJympia,  August  24,  1878. 

Sir  •  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith,  in  duplicate,  a  report  of  the  surveying 
operations  in  this  district  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30  1878  _ 
Accompanying  and  forming  a  part  of  this  report  are  the  following  tabular  state- 

m  A^  Statement  showing  the  condition  of  contracts  not  closed  at  date  of  last  annual 

re]B01  Statement  of  contracts  let  for  the  survey  of  public  lands  in  Washington  Terri- 
tory; the  number  of  miles  and  acres  m  each  township;  the  number  of  plats  made, 
and  the  amount  paid  on  contracts  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  J une  30,  18/8 

C.  Statement  of  special  deposits  for  the  survey  of  public  lands  m  Washington  ter- 
ritory for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1878. 

D.  "  Statement  of  appropriation  for  incidental  expenses  of  office  of  surveyor  geneial 
of  Washington  Territory  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1878.  . 

E.  Statement  of  appropriation  for  salary  of  surveyor  general  of  Washington  terri- 
tory and  clerks  in  his  office  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  18/8. 

F.  Estimated  amount  required  for  the  surveying  service  m  TV  ashington  Territory 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1880.  . 

I  also  transmit  herewith  the  annual  map,  showing  the  progress  of  surveys  m  A\  ash- 
ington Territory  to  this  date,  and  the  changes  in  several  county  boundary  lines. 

appropriations  for  surveys. 

As  heretofore,  I  would  most  respectfully  call  the  attention  of  your  department  to  the 
unwise  policy  pursued  by  Congress  for  the  last  three  years  in  reducing  the  appropria- 
tions for  public  surveys  so  that  the  expenses  necessary  to  execute  the  surveys  bore  so 
large  a  ratio  to  the  appropriations  made  for  that  purpose.  For  the  purpose  of  placing 
this  more  clearly  before  all  whom  it  may  concern,  I  beg  leave  to  submit  the  following 
-  statement,  taken  from  the  records  of  this  office  since  1873,  viz :  Amount  expended  for 
surveys  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1873,  $62,935,  at  an  expense  for  office  work 
and  contingencies  of  $11,605,  or  nearly  181  cents  for  expending  $1  i /™J\lf™fj™T. 
ending  June  30,  1874,  expended  for  surveys,  $69,641,  at  an  expense  of  $12,447,  or  about 
17|  cents  for  expending  $1;  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1875,  expended  foi 
surveys,  $63,850,  at  an  expense  of  $9,900,  or  about  15i  cents  tor  expending  l  ,  foi  tlie 
fiscal  Vear  ending  June  30,  1876,  expended  for  surveys,  $38,449  at  an  expense  of t$9  800 
about  25i  cents  for  expending  $1;  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30  1877  expended 
for  surveys,  $11,032,  at  an  expense  of  $9,000,  about  8X*  cents  for  expending  JlfJ^ttj 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1878,  expended  for  surveys,  $26,630,  at  an  expense  ot 
$8,350,  nearly  3H  cents  for  expending  $1.  , 

'By  comparing  the  fiscal  years  ending  June  30,  1874  and  1877,  which  may  be  taken 
as  the  two  extremes,  it  needs  no  argument  to  establish  the  fact  that  small  appropria- 
tions for  public  surveys  is,  to  say  the  least,  very  doubtful  economy,  and  clearly  proves 
that  the  fault  of  the  present  system,  which  has  been  charged  as  an  expensive  one,  does 
not  attach  so  much  to  the  system  as  to  those  who  have  control  of  its  financial  afiairs. 
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GROWTH  AND  PROSPERITY  OF  THIS  TERRITORY. 

Since  my  last  annual  report  the  agricultural  growth  of  this  Territory  is  unparalleled 
by  any  other  year  of  its  history.  The  extensive  and  inexhaustible  wheat  lands  of 
Eastern  Washington  are  being  rapidly  and  successfully  developed. 

The  county  assessor's  returns  from  Walla  Walla  and  Columbia  Counties  are  all  I 
have  at  hand  at  present.  These  show  that  in  1877  Walla  Walla  County  had  28,625 
acres  of  wheat,  which  yielded  an  average  of  30  bushels  per  acre.  This  year  the  acre- 
age is  46,580,  and  although  the  yield  will  be  less  per  acre  than  last  year,  owing  to  the 
extreme  drought,  yet  it  will  exceed  1,000,000  bushels.  Columbia  County  this  year  has 
28,337  acres  in  wheat,  and  10,445  acres  in  other  crops.  Whitman  County  has  a  wheat- 
producing  area  equal  to  both  the  above-named  counties,  and  has  also  a  large  area 
sown  this  year,  but  I  am  not  in  possession  at  this  time  of  the  exact  amount.  The 
increased  acreage  of  crops  in  other  counties  show  equally  well  according  to  the  increase 
of  population. 

RAILROADS. 

There  are  now  over  200  miles  of  completed  railroads  in  operation  in  this  Territory, 
viz  :  The  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  from  Kalama,  on  the  Columbia  River,  to  Takoma, 
on  Puget  Sound,  105  miles  ;  the  Puyallup  Railroad,  from  New  Tacoma  to  the  Puyallup 
coalmines,  30  miles;  the  Cascades  Railroad,  connecting  the  navigable  waters  of  the 
Columbia  River  above  and  below  the  cascades,  6  miles  ;  and  the  following  3-foot  nar- 
row gauge  railroads  :  The  Seattle  and  Walla  Walla  Railroad  form  Seattle  southeast, 
20  miles;  Olympia  and  Tenino  Railroad,  from  Olympia  to  Tenino,  connecting  with  the 
Northern  Pacific  Railroad  at  Tenino,  15  miles ;  and  the  Walla  Walla  and  Columbia 
River  Railroad,  from  Wallula,  on  the  Columbia  River,  to  Walla  Walla,  30  miles ;  all 
of  which  are  doing  a  successful  business. 

The  Walla  Walla  and  Columbia  River  Railroad  last  year  transported  over  its  line  of 
the  agricultural  products  of  Walla  Walla  and  a  portion  of  Columbia  Counties  26,339 
tons,  and  of  return  freight  over  8,000  tons,  consisting  of  merchandise,  agricultural  im- 
plements, &c. 

The  Seattle  and  Walla  Walla  Railroad  has  been  transporting  800  tons  of  coal  daily, 
besides  its  other  local  business. 

IMMIGRATION. 

For  the  last  two  years,  notwithstanding  a  disastrous  Indian  war  has  raged  on  our 
borders,  immigration  has  rapidly  poured  into  the  Territory.  Every  steamer  passing 
up  the  Columbia  and  Snake  Rivers  carried  up  hundreds  of  settlers  in  search  of  homes. 
The  overland  travel  was  suddenly  interrupted  this  summer  by  the  Indian  war  in  East- 
ern Oregon  and  Southern  Idaho,  and  thousands  of  immigrants  have  been  either  de- 
layed in  their  destination  or  turned  in  other  directions,  yet  under  all  these  adverse 
circumstances,  the  population  has  more  than  doubled  in  several  counties  within  the 
last  year. 

COAL. 

Extensive  and  valuable  deposits  of  coal  are  frequently  discovered  in  various  portions 
of  Western  Washington,  sufficient  to  supply  the  whole  Pacific  Coast  for  all  future  time. 
As  the  market  here  for  coal  is  limited  at  present,  many  of  the  newly  discovered  mines 
develop  slowly;  but  with  a  railroad  across  the  Cascade  Mountains,  connecting  us 
with  Eastern  Washington,  an  extensive  market  would  at  once  be  opened  for  this  de- 
sirable and  cheap  fuel  in  the  sparsely  timbered  agricultural  districts  of  that  country. 

TIMBER  LANDS. 

The  passage  of  the  recent  act  by  Congress,  providing  for  the  sale  of  160  acres  of 
timber  to  each  qualified  purchaser,  will  prove  of  inestimable  value  to  the  farmers  in 
Eastern  Washington,  where  timber  is  generally  located  in  the  mountainous  districts 
and  remote  from  their  homes. 

Heretofore  but  little  call  was  made  for  the  survey  of  these  lands,  for  the  reason  that 
as  soon  as  surveyed  they  were  taken  up  by  transient  land  speculators,  under  the  pre- 
emption act,  and  held  at  such  high  figures  that  the  average  farmer  could  not  afford 
to  purchase  them,  and  when  unsurveyed,  necessity  forced  nearly  all  to  become  depre- 
dators on  the  public  lands. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

W.  McMICKEN, 
Surveyor  General  of  Washington  Territory, 

Hon.  J.  A.  Williamson, 

Commissioner  General  Land  Office,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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Exhibit  No.  1. 

Balance  of  the  appropriation  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1877. ...  *ii  sw  An 

Amount  paid  on  contracts  as  ahove    .'  .  14  139  95 

Balance  unexpended   39T45 

W.  McMICKEK, 

Surveyor  General's  Office,  Surveyor  General  of  Washington  Territory. 

Olympia,  Wash.  T.,  August  24,  1878. 
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Contract. 


230 


Number  of  miles 
surveyed. 


Xame  of  deputy. 


Character  and  location  of  work. 


1877. 
July  14 


•231    July  30 


Boss  P.  Shoecraft 


Lewis  Tan  Tleet . 


Besurvev  of  seventh  standard  parallel  north 
through  range  6  east  and  north  and  east 
boundary,  subdivisions  and  meanders  town- 
ship 29  north,  range  6  east. 

Subdivisions  township  22  north,  range  32  east. 

Subdivisions  township  22  north,  range  33  east. 

Subdivisions  township  22  north,  range  34  east 

Subdivisions  township  22  north,  range  35  east. 

Subdivisions  township  22  north,  range  36  east . 

North  and  west  boundary  and  subdivisions 
township  23  north,  range  36  east.        _  _ 

North  and  west  boundary  and  subdivisions 
township  23  north,  range  37  east. 

West  boundary  and  subdivisions  township  24 
north,  range'  37  east. 

West  boundary  and  subdivisions  township  24 
north,  range  3S  east. 

Subdivisions  township  23  north,  range  38  east. 

Subdivisions  township  23  north,  range  39  east 

-v-r  "i,   A  .-.-..^    »^  A  on  Kil  lxri  iinn  <  t  A\V~n  S  ml"*  22 


ft 
3 

BO 

cs 

a 

| 

% 

x.  a  l. 

m.  a  l. 

5  00  00 

12  00  75 

11  79  67 

12  02  00 
6  27  05 
6  28  18 


232 

233 

234 
235 


Aug.   1  ;  Snow  <fc  Navarre  . 


Aug.   2    Dudley  S.  B.  Henry 


Aug.  4 
Sept.  1 


TVTLliani  Jameson . 


Truax  &Briggs. 


North  boundary  and  subdivisions  township 

north,  range  40  east.  I 
"West  boundarv.  subdivisions  and  meanders 

township  23  north,  range  40  east.       _  _ 
North  and  east  boundary  and  subdivisions  • 

township  17  north,  range  22  east. 
South  boundary  and  subdivisions  township 

15  north,  range  22  east. 

South  boundary  and  subdivisions  township 

16  north,  range  22  east.  .  . 
North  and  east  boundary  and  subdivisions 

township  13  north,  range  7  west.  _ 
North  and  east  boundary  and  subdivisions  > 
"  township  14  north,  range  7  west. 
Fractional  south  boundary,  subdivisions  and 
meanders  fractional  township  27  north, 
range  2  west.  ,  . 

l  North  and  east  boundary  and  subdivisions 
i     township  23  north,  range  44  east,       _  _ 
!  North  and  east  boundary  and  subdivisions 

township  21  north,  range  45  east.       _  _ 
I  North  and  east  boundary  and  subdivisions 
township  22  north,  range  45  east.  _ 
North  and  east  boundary  and  subdivisions 

township  23  north,  range  45  east. 
North  boundary  and  subdivisions  township 

21  north,  range  46  east. 

North  boundary  and  subdivisions  township 

22  north,  range  46  east. 

North  boundary  and  subdivisions  township 

23  north,  range  46  east. 

Subdivisions  and  meanders  township  11  north, 

range  44  east. 
Subdivisions  and  meanders  township  11  north. 

range  45  east. 
Sixth  standard  parallel  north,  through  ranges 

44.  45.  and  46  east.  , 
East  boundarv,  fractional  south  boundary 

and  subdivisions    fractional  township  9 

north,  range  39  east.  •    .  . 

South  and  east  boundary  and  subdivisions 

township  9  north,  range  40  east. 
East  and  west  boundary  and  subdivisions 

township  24  north,  range  44  east.        _  _ 
North  and  east  boundary  and  subdivisions 
~  township  25  north,  range  44  east.       _  _ 
North  and  west  boundary  and  subdivisions 

township  26  north,  range  44  east. 


6  03  30 
5  76  50! 
11  79  681: 


12  04  37! 
12  06  26 
2  30  00 

12  02  40 
11  78  00 
11  77  30| 
11  77  56 
22  30 
22  33 
22  46 
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number  of  miles  and  acres  in  each  township,  the  number  of  plats  made,  and  the  amount  paid 
year  ending  June  30,  1878. 


Number  of  miles  surveyed. 

Acres. 

Plats  made. 

Amount  paid  on  contracts. 

Remarks. 

Section. 

Meander. 

Total. 

j  Original. 

|  General  Land  Office. 

1 
'3d 
© 



|  Total. 

M.  G.  L. 

M.  0.  L. 

M.  C.  L. 

58  43  99 

10  74  63 

86  39  37 

21,  7^4.  4o 

1 

1 

1 

3 

Completed 

60  12  96 

60  12  96 

23,  077. 10 

1 

1 

1 

3 

59  77  30 

59  77  30 

23,  044. 11 

1 

1 

1 

3 

59  62  66 

59  62  66 

22,  899.  01 

1 

1 

1 

3| 

(U'\  (\£i  HQ 
DU  UU  Uo 

fin  no  ns 

UU  UU  uo 

23,  006.  83; 

1 

1 

1 

3 

59  78  62 

59  78  62 

23,  017.  28 

1 

1 

1 

3 

60  00  97 

72  00  64 

23^  050.  43 

1 

1 

1 

31 

60  09  44 

72  11  44 

23,  095.  43 

1 

1 

1 

i 

62  60  15 

69  07  20 

24,  424.  28 

1 

1 

1 

3 

>    5,  059  62 

Do. 

62  70  99 

69, 19  17 

24,  305.  46 

1 

1 

3 

59  55  58 

59  55  58 

22,  750.  75 

1 

1 

1 

3 

59  48  84 

59  48  84 

22,  710.  80 

1 

1 

1 

3 

60  28  70 

66  32  00 

23^  256.  61 

•1 

1 

1 

3 

60  04  25 

1  04  90 

67  05  65 

22,  960.  48 

1 

1 

1 

3 

59  75  31 

71  74  99 

23,  028.  76 

2 

ll  3 

443  62 

Do. 

Incomplete. 

........ 

Do. 

60  16  46 

72  20  83 

23  167.  30 

1 

1 

1 

3 

7/0  82 

Completed. 

60  27  17 

72  33  43 

23,  285.  36 

1 

1 

1  3 

772  50 

Do. 

35  41  79 

2  40  80 

40  32  59 

13,  688.  84 

1 

1 

1 

Completed;  special  deposit. 

!  3 

1 

60  23  88 

72  26  28 

23,  222.  76 

1 

1 

1 

i  3 

59  56  05 

71  54  06 

22,  864. 11 

1 

1 

1  3 

59  71  84 

71  69  14 

22,  957.  61 

1 

1 

1 

3 

59  65  55 

71  63  11 

22,  904.  61 

1 

1 

1 

3 

S    1,  856  18 

Completed. 

4  28  83 

4  51  13 

1,  084. 25 

1 

1 

l!  3 

4  13  87 

4  36  25 

1,  073. 12 

1 

1 

1  3 

4  16  IS 

4  38  64 

1,  076.  05 

i 

1 

1  3 

60  14  38 

1  30  40 

61  44  7? 

22,  943.  25 

1 

1 

|       835  25 

Do. 

60  09  2C 

17  42  63 

77  51  83 

21,  775.  95 

1 

1 

1 

3 

Xotes  in  officebeingplatted 

3.ncl  tx&ns Grilled 

Do. 

Do. 
Do.  • 
Do. 
Do. 

1 
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B. — Statement  of  contracts  let  for  the  survey  of 


Contract. 


1877. 
Sept.  1 


Oct.  30 

*Oct  23 
Nov.  14 


1878. 
*Eeb.  12 

-Mar.  12 

*May  18 

June  27 


Xame  of  deputy. 


Traax  &  Brigga. 


Williain  Jameson 

Henry  N.  Stearns 
Jas.  Tilton  Sheets 


William  Jameson 
Truax&Briggs.. 
Jas.  Tilton  Sheets 
Sewall  Truax .... 


Character  and  location  of  work. 


Number  of  miles 
surveyed. 


M.  C.  L. 


East  boundary  and  subdivisions  township  24 

north,  range  45  east. 
North  and  east  boundary  and  subdivisions 

township  25  north,  range  45  east. 
Subdivisions  township  24  north,  range  46  east- 
North,  south,  and  east  boundaries,  subdivi- 
sions and  meanders  township  35  north, 

range  5  east. 
Line  between  sections  1  and  12,  township  14 

north,  range  2  west.  ■ 
Waldron  Island. — Subdivisions  and  meanders 

township  37  north,  range  2  west. 
"Waldron  Island. — Exteriors,  subdivisions,  and 

meanders,  township  37  north,  range  3  west. 


Subdivisions  fractional  township  25  north, 
range  3  west. 

Subdivisions  and  meanders  fractional  town- 
ship 13  north,  range  44  east. 

Meanders  of  an  island  in  township  36  north, 
range  4  west. 

Subdivisions  and  meanders  township  13  north, 
ranges  38  and  39  east. 


m.  a  l. 


17  74  00 


Totals  

Totals  brought  forward  from  Statement  A. 


5  00  00 
12  00  00 


Total  number  of  miles  run   

Total  number  of  acres  surveyed  

Number  of  township  plats  made  -  

Number  of  miscellaneous  township,  donation  plats,  &c,  made. 

Total  number  of  plats  and  tracings  made  

Amount  paid  on  contracts  


17  00  00 


4  41  00 


170  35  16 
259  33  30 


429  68  46 


*  Special  instructions, 
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Number  of  miles  surveyed. 


M.  O.  L. 


M.  G.  L. 


59  71  27 

1  00  44 
0  22  50 
6  76  74 

4  60  20 


44  65 


1,  505  46  20 
1,  923  28 


3,  428  75  08 


Acres. 


M.  C.  L. 


2  38  73 
8  53  92 


0  47  61 


74  58  27 
109  61  12 


184  39  39 


107  29  92 

1  00  44 

2  61  23 
20  11  66 

4  60  20 


22,015.! 


Plats  made. 


0  47  61 


1, 755  59  63 
2,  304  43  30 


4,  060  22  93 


126.  90 
2, 809. 18 


1, 680.  00 


573, 027.  71 
825,  643.  22 


1,  398,  670.  93 


18 


75 


84 


101 


226 


$10  05 
247  27 


10s938  17 


Notes  in  office  being  platted 
and  transcribed. 
Do. 

Do. 

Completed;  special  deposit, 


Completed. 
Do. 


Completed:  speciaTdeposit. 

Estimatedliability ,  $48. 00 . 
Incomplete. 

Completed;  special  deposit, 
Incomplete. 


Exhibit  No.  1» 

Amount  of  appropriation  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1878    -  -  •  $16, 050  00 

Amount  paid  on  contracts  as  above   10,938  IT 

Balance  applicable  to  unfinished  contracts   5> 111  83 

W.  McMICKEN, 

Surveyok  General's  Office,  Surveyor  Gmeral  of  Washington  Territory 

Olympia,  Wash.>  August  24,  1878, 
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a— Statement  of  special  deposits  for  the  survey  of  public  lands  in  Washington  Territory  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  J une  30,  1878. 


Date  of  de- 
posit. 


Aug.  3,1877 
Oct.  27,1877 


Feb.  8, 1878 
May  17,1878 


Name  of  depositor. 


Charles  Rogers  

Thomas  Dagnin  

James  Haradon  

John  Walker  

Charles  S.  Stuart  

John  Nelson  

Arnt  Erickson  

Clement  W.  Brown.. 

Franklin  Smith  

James  Kelly  

James  E.  Doe  

William  H.  Cushman 

Total  


Amount  deposited. 


For  field 
work. 


$342  86 
171  43 
85  71 
164  58 
164  58 
164  58 
164  58 
164  58 
164  58 
164  58 
47  50 
12  00 


For  office 
work. 


1,  811  56 


$57  14 
28  57 
14  29 
21  42 
21  42 
21  42 
21  42 
21  42 
21  42 
21  42 
32  50 
8  00 


290  44 


Exhibit  No.  1. 


Contract. 


No. 


234 
236 


Date. 


Aug.  4,1877 
Oct.  3, 1877 
Feb.  12,1878 
May  18, 1878 


Name  of  deputy. 


William  Jameson . . . 

 do  

 do  

James  Tilton  Sheets 

Total  


Cost  of  survey. 


Field 
work. 


$413  57 
1,145  44 
47  50 
3  57 


1,  610  08 


Office 
work. 


$100  00 
149  94 
32  50 
8  00 


290  44 


$186  43 
6  62 


8  43 


201  48 


3^ 

P 
a  © 


$700  00 
1,  302  00 
80  00 
20  00 


2, 102  00 


*  Special  instructions. 


Surveyor  G-ezseral's  Office, 

Olympia,  Wash.,  August  24,  1878. 


W.  McMICKEN, 
Surveyor  General  of  Washington  Territory. 


D— Statement  of  appropriation  for  incidental  expenses  of  office  of  surveyor  general  of 
ington  Territory  for  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1878. 


Date. 

Account, 

Amount. 

Date, 

Appropriation. 

Amount. 

1878. 
June  30. 

Amount  of  accounts  for- 
warded for  incidental  ex- 
penses for  the  fiscal  year 

$1,  500  00 

1877. 
Mar.  3 

Amount  of  appropriation  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June 

$1,  500  00 

W.  McMICKEN, 
Surveyor  General  of  Washington  Territory. 

Surveyor  General's  Office, 

Olympia,  Wash.,  August  2A,  1878. 
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ft.— Statement  of  the  appropriation  for  salary  of  the  surveyor  general  of  Washington  Terri- 
tory, and  clerks  in  his  office,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1878. 


Date. 


1878. 
June  30 


Mar.  30 
July  1 


Account. 


Amount  paid  surveyor  gen- 
eral, and  clerks  in  Ms  of- 
fice, for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing this  date  

Amount  paid  special  clerks 
from  special  deposit  fund. 

Amount  paid  special  clerk 
from  special  deposit  fund. 

Unexpended  balance,  special 
deposits  


Amount. 


$6,  500  00 
226  00 
124  00 
62  88 


912 


Date. 


1877 
March  3 


1878. 
June  £ 


Appropriation. 


Appropriation  for  salary  of 
surveyor  general,  and  clerks 
in  his  office,  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1878  . . 

Unexpended  balance  of  spe- 
cial deposits  per  last  annual 
report  

Special  deposits  for  office  work 
during  the  year  ending  June 
30,  1878  


Amount. 


500  00 
122  44 
290  44 


6,  912  88 


W.  McMICKEX, 
Surveyor  General  of  Washington  Territory. 

Surveyor  General's  Office, 

Olympia,  Wash.,  August  24,  1878. 

F. — Estimated  amount  required  for  the  surveying  service  in  Washington  Territory  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1880. 

FOR  FIELD  WORK. 

For  surveying  30  miles  of  standard  lines,  at  $16   i^Sn 

For  surveying  110  miles  of  standard  lines,  at  $12   1,  320 

For  surveying  528  miles  of  township  lines,  at  $14   7,  392 

For  surveying  820  miles  of  township  lines,  at  $10   8,  200 

For  serveying  3,750  miles  of  section  lines,  at  $12   45,  000 

For  surveying  5,940  miles  of  section  lines,  at  $8    47,  520 

  $109, 91,4 

FOR  OFFICE  WORK. 

For  salary  of  surveyor-general   $2,  500 

For  salary  of  chief  clerk   j>  °[JJ 

For  salary  of  chief  draughtsman   |>  5JJU 

For  salary  of  assistant  draughtsman   1>  300 

For  salary  of  three  copying-clerks  -  ^> 

For  rent  of  office,  fuel,  lights,  pay  of  messenger,  and  other  incidental 

eXPenSeS " 2,000  12,500 

Total  estimate   122  > 412 

W.  McMICKEN, 
Surveyor  General,  Washington  Territory. 

Surveyor  General's  Office, 

Olympia,  Wash.,  August  24,  1878. 


Q.— Report  of  the  surveyor  general  of  Oregon. 

Office  United  States  Surveyor  General, 

Portland,  Oreg.,  August  4,  1878. 
Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit,  in  duplicate,  my  annual  report  of  this  surveying 
district  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1878,  accompanied  by  tabular  statements,  as  fol- 

A.  Statement  showing  the  condition  of  contracts  not  closed  at  date  of  last  annual 

^Restatement  of  surveying  contracts  made  under  the  appropriation  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1878. 

C.  Statement  of  surveying  contracts  made  under  special  deposits  for  year  ending 
June  30,  1878.  n  .  _ .  . .       _  Qn 

D.  Statement  of  original  plats  of  surveys  and  copies  transmitted  since  June  30, 
1877 

E.  Statement  of  original  plats  of  surveys  of  mining  claims  and  copies  transmitted 
since  June  30,  1877. 

F.  Statement  of  appropriation  and  expenditures  for  surveyor  general,  and  clerlts 
in  his  office,  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1878. 
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G.  Statement  of  special  deposits  made  to  the  credit  of  the  United  States  for  survey 
of  public  lands  during  the  year  ending  June  30,  1878. 

H.  Statement  of  appropriation  and  expenditures  for  incidental  purposes  in  the  office 
of  surveyor  general  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1878. 

I.  Estimate  of  funds  required  for  the  surveying  service  in  the  district  of  Oregon  for 
the  year  ending  June  30,  1880. 

Pursuant  to  appointment  I  relieved  Mr.  Benjamin  Simpson,  surveyor  general,  and 
receipted  to  him  for  the  property  pertaining  to  this  office,  on  the  1st  day  of  July,  1878. 

The  surveys  contracted  for  by  my  predecessor,  under  the  appropriation  and  the 
special  deposit  system,  for  the  survey  of  the  public  lands  in  Oregon  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1878,  have  been  completed,  and  the  field  notes  returned  to  this  office, 
examined  and  approved,  and  the  contracts  closed,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  "  special" 
surveys,  which  will  doubtless  be  completed  and  the  result  forwarded  to  you  for  ap- 
proval in  reasonable  time. 

The  public  surveys  of  the  last  fiscal  year  embrace  an  aggregate  area  of  544,647  acres, 
and,  so  far  as  I  am  enabled  to  judge,  were  distributed  in  a  manner  most  likely  to  meet 
the  immediate  wants  of  settlers  to  that  extent  possible  with  the  very  limited  appro- 
priation. 

In  compliance  with  your  instructions,  bearing  date  of  August  22,  1877,  lines  have 
been  protracted  across  swamps  and  marshes,  where  clearly  shown  to  be  such,  upon  the 
maps  and  other  evidences  in  this  office,  embracing  an  aggregate  area  of  20,364.72  acres. 

Having  assumed  control  of  the  office  immediately  following  the  close  of  the  last  fisal 
year,  it  cannot  be  expected  of  me  to  add  much  in  explanation  of  the  work  of  the  last 
year  to  that  contained  in  the  several  tabular  statements  herewith  submitted,  and  to 
which  you  are  respectfully  referred.  They  are  as  carefully  prepared  as  a  limited 
knowledge  of  the  records  of  the  office  would  permit,  having  followed  the  precedents 
furnished  me  by  previous  reports  as  far  as  tabulation  could  be  made  in  accordance 
therewith. 

But  little  remains  for  me  to  add  to  my  predecessor's  very  elaborate  report  upon  the 
climate  and  resources  of  this  State  further  than  to  reaffirm  the  facts  as  therein  stated, 
as  Oregon  by  her  rapidly  growing  commercial  and  industrial  pursuits  is  already  estab- 
lishing a  reputation  for  herself  in  all  the  marts  of  the  world.  Her  resources  are  being 
developed  with  an  energy  and  to  an  extent  that,  with  the  fostering  care  of  the  Gen- 
eral Government  to  an  extent  equal  to  that  afforded  her  sister  States,  and  to  which  she 
is  certainly  entitled,  will  soon  place  her  in  the  front  rank  of  prosperous  communities. 

During  the  last  fiscal  year  the  emigration  to  Oregon  has  been  by  far  greater  than  that 
of  any  previous  year.  It  has  been  of  a  more  permanent  and  beneficial  character,  also, 
than  has  generally  resulted  from  the  migrations  of  former  years.  By  the  most  reliable 
information  which  I  have  been  enabled  to  obtain,  I  feel  justified  m  placing  the  number 
locating  in  Oregon  during  the  past  year  at  2,500  per  month.  The  great  majority  ol 
these  people  have  come  among  us  to  find  homes,  and  mainly  seek  locations  upon  the 
public  domain.  To  do  so  many  of  them  are  compelled  to  push  out  upon  the  frontiers, 
upon  the  foot-hills  and  uplands  of  the  numerous  mountain  ranges  and  spurs  traversing 
the  State  in  various  directions  and  surrounding  the  settlement  in  the  valleys.  Very 
many  of  them  have  gone  beyond  the  limits  of  present  surveys  and  others  are  rapidly 
following.    This  must  in  the  future  continue  to  be  the  result  of  our  present  experience. 

Until  within  the  past  few  years  it  was  customary  only  to  locate  upon  the  open  valley 
or  bottom  lands.  The  reasons  for  this  are  apparent ;  but  in  addition  to  these  was  a 
general  supposition  that  no  other  lands  were  fit  for  agricultural  purposes.  But  the 
experiments  of  the  past  few  years  have  fully  demonstrated  this  to  have  been  a  radical 
error,  and  now  the  most  eagerly  sought  tracts  are  those  formerly  avoided.  The  high 
table  lands,  the  heavily-timbered  regions  of  the  bottoms  and  the  foot-hills,  and  the 
rich  vine-maple  tracts  scattered  throughout  the  State  from  one  end  to  the  other,  are 
found  to  be  fully  as  valuable  for  general  agriculture,  and  for  some  purposes  far  supe- 
rior, to  the  locations  of  the  original  settlements,  and  it  is  to  these  tracts  the  emigra- 
tion now  mainly  turns  its  attention.  . 

But  a  comparatively  small  portion  of  these  lands  have  been  surveyed,  and  it  is  ot 
them  the  greater  demand  comes  for  survey,  and  particularly  the  "  special-deposit 
work,  where  practicable.  The  deposit  system  is  as  yet  little  understood  by  settlers, 
but  I  am  confident  it  will  in  time  become  a  very  popular  method.  Occupied  mainly 
by  the  poorer  classes,  the  surveys  will  necessarily  be  done  by  small  contracts,  and  will 
almost  always  extend  the  public  surveys  in  consecutive  form.  To  facilitate  this 
method  I  deem  it  of  real  necessity  that  the  standard  parallels  and  exteriors  mentioned 
in  my  estimate  should  be  established  as  far,  at  least,  as  settlements  shall  demonstrate 
the  necessity.  They  will  serve  the  double  purpose  of  identifying  the  location  and 
character  of  the  lands  asked  to  be  surveyed,  and  will,  in  a  great  measure,  avoid  the 
trespassing  upon  timber  lands  so  much  complained  of,  by  enabling  persons  who  may  wish 
to  enter  them  to  have  the  same  surveyed  by  special  deposit,  in  such  legal  subdivisions 
as  they  may  desire.  And  I  may  add,  should  it  be  desirable  so  to  do,  that  it  will  much 
sooner  close  up  the  necessary  surveys  under  the  annual  appropriation  plan. 

There  are  already  numerous  petitions  from  settlers,  awaiting  action  m  this  office, 
asking  for  the  survey  of  townships  and  fractions  thereof,  whereon  settlers  are  now  lo- 
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cated,  in  some  instances  claiming  residence  of  ten  or  more  years,  without  having  their 
lands  surveyed.  The  appropriation  of  the  present  fiscal  year,  as  far  as  I  can  obtain 
evidence  of  necessity,  shall  be  distributed  among  this  class. 

The  lateness  of  the  season  will  preclude  the  execution  of  much  that  ought  to  have 
been  done  this  season ;  but  such  work  as  will  be  contracted  for  can,  I  feel  confident, 
be  fully  completed  by  the  time  my  next  annual  report  will  be  required.  The  dila- 
toriness  and  parsimony  of  Congress  work  yearly  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  service  in 
this  district.  •  _       ,  ,  , 

In  speaking  of  " timbered  lands"  and  "  augmented  rates,"  it  will  not,  1  trust,  be  out 
of  place  here  to  mention  that  in  this  country,  particularly  in  the  mountainous  dis- 
tricts, there  are  many  thousands  of  acres  of  lands  which  are  much  more  difficult  and 
expensive  to  survey  than  such  as  are  ordinarily  classed  as  "mountainous"  and 
"  heavily  timbered."  They  are  known  as  "  brush  lands,"  and  are  among  the  best 
qualities  of  lands  when  cleared  and  put  in  cultivation.  Miles  upon  miles  of  them— in 
some  cases  almost  entire  townships— are  overgrown  with  a  dense  chaparral,  consisting 
of  "buck  brush,"  "live  oak,"  "pin  oak,"  "white  thorn,"  and  "sal  lal,"  of  great  den- 
sity and  height,  and  so  nearly  impenetrable  as  to  prevent  the  passage  of  beasts  alto- 
gether and  require  large  extra  force  of  axmen  to  accomplish  their  survey.  They  are 
generally  avoided,  as  far  as  possible,  by  deputies,  and  their  survey  should  be  con- 
tracted for  at  augmented  rates  when  known  to  me  to  be  such,  though  not  classable 
as  either  "  heavily  timbered  "or  "  mountainous,"  according  to  law.  They  generally, 
however,  contain  more  or  less  timber  and  are  frequently  encountered  on  the  mountains. 

The  estimates  submitted  do  not  embrace  those  tracts  known  strictly  as  "  timbered 
lands,"  the  survey  of  which  Congress  has  provided  for  strictly  as  such,  and  upon  which 
depredations  are  most  generally  committed. 

The  foregoing  remarks  are  made  mainly  in  support  of  my  estimate  of  July  6  ;  and 
upon  a  more  careful  and  minute  examination  of  the  maps  and  petitions  in  this  office, 
added  to  an  extensive  personal  knowledge  of  localities  and  wants,  I  am  fully  confirmed 
of  the  general  correctness  of  that  estimate.  Particularly  am  I  convinced  with  refer- 
ence to  the  establishment  of  standard  and  exterior  lines.  It  calls  for  the  survey  of  334 
miles  of  standard  and  1,524  miles  of  exterior  line  surveys,  at  an  aggregate  maximum 
cost  of  $26,680.  As  a  considerable  portion  of  this  would  be  payable  at  minimum  rates 
only,  the  actual  cost  would  fall  short  of  that  sum— would  probably  not  be  much,  if 
any,  in  excess  of  $18,000.  Their  establishment  would  enable  much  of  the  subdividing 
to  be  hereafter  done  upon  the  special  deposit  plan.  Such  only  need  be  subdivided 
each  year,  on  account  of  the  appropriation,  as  the  demands  of  settlers  and  the  public 
service  would  be  made  known.  To  fully  complete  the  subdivisional  surveys  called 
for,  estimated  upon  the  same  basis  as  the  other  lines,  would  involve  the  running  of 
about  7,900  miles  at  a  cost  of  ,$60,000,  or  a  total  cost  of  about  $80,000.  All  this  work, 
I  am  satisfied,  will  need  to  be  done  within  the  next  two  fiscal  years.  The  experience 
of  the  past  few  years  forms  a  basis  for  calculation  altogether  beyond  conjecture. 

A  more  particular  examination  of  the  records  in  this  office  has  confirmed  me  in  the 
belief  of  the  necessity  of  the  employment,  for  a  season  at  least,  of  greater  clerical  aid. 
Several  hundred  separate  packages  of  field  notes  of  the  surveys  of  donation  claims 
(original  notes)  burden  the  shelves,  and  by  constant  handling  for  reference  are  gradu- 
ally being  worn  out  and  defaced.  In  their  present  condition,  this  result  is  unavoid- 
able. They  contain  all  the  evidence  of  surveys  of  large  tracts  of  land  which  are  con- 
stantly being  divided  up  and  the  titles  transferred  by  the  different  owners ;  and  being 
written  upon  scraps  and  sheets  or  books  of  poor  paper,  and  with  poor  ink,  this  con- 
stant handling  will  in  a  few  more  years  render  a  large  number  of  them  illegible.  They 
should  be  copied  into  durable  books  having  proper  indexes,  and  the  originals  filed 
away.  To  preserve  them  is  certainly  the  duty  of  this  office,  but  that  cannot  be  done 
by  copying  so  long  as  the  clerical  force  is  maintained  at  the  present  standard. 

To  a  certain  extent  is  the  same  condition  of  the  field  notes  of  all  the  public  surveys 
under  my  charge,  and  they  are  rapidly  increasing  in  number  and  bulk.  The  labor  of 
transcribing,  in  the  manner  indicated,  all  the  originals  in  this  office  would  require  an 
expert  copyist's  undivided  attention  for  at  least  one  year.  The  cost  of  the  necessary 
stationery  and  other  expenses,  exclusive  of  clerk  hire,  would  not  exceed,  I  think,  $500. 
The  task  of  transcribing  the  notes  of  the  public  surveys  was  begun  by  former  survey- 
ors general,  but  was  necessarily  abandoned  by  them,  as  I  am  informed,  so  long  ago  as 
1862.  When  once  brought  up  to  any  certain  date,  in  complete  form,  the  future  labor 
and  expense  of  keeping  them  recorded  as  fast  as  they  may  be  received  would  be  nom- 
inal. It  is  really  to  be  hoped  that  Congress  can  be  made  to  see  and  appreciate  this 
necessity  of  the  public  service.  I  am  aware  that  this  matter  has  been  brought  to 
their  attention  before,  but  the  necessity  is  none  the  less  apparent  thereby,  and  I  have 
deemed  it  my  duty,  as  the  temporary  guardian  of  the  public  archives  in  this  district, 
to  add  my  request  to  those  of  my  predecessors  pro  bono  publico. 

In  this  report  I  have  deemed  it  unnecessary  to  allude  to  anything  not  strictly  con- 
nected with,  and  of  apparent  interest  to,  the  surveying  interests  of  this  district,  and 
shall  conclude  by  subscribing  myself, 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

JAMES  C.  TOLMAN, 
Surveyor  General,  Oregon. 
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E  —Statement  of  original  plats  of  surveys  of  mining  claims  and  copies  transmitted  since  June 

30,  1877. 


Plats  made. 

Designation  of  claim. 

District. 

Lot  number. 

Location. 

"3 

'it 

o 

s 

C  — 

O  c 
o 

m 

'3d 
© 
h 
u 
© 

|  For  claimant. 

Total. 

D.  A.  Levens'  placer 

mining  claim. 
White  Bull  rock  claim 
Coquille  black  sand 

mine. 
John  F.  YTiegman's 

rock  claim. 

Do  

Green  Mountain. 

District  Xo.  3  . . . 

Mineral  district 
Xo.  6. 

Granite  mining- 
district  Xo.  4. 

....do   

Lot  ^No.  37  — 

... .do   

Claim  Xo.  41. 

Lot  No.  101.. 

Lot  No.  93  .. 

Douglas  County,  (Jreg. 

Linn  County,  Oreg  

Coos  County,  Oreg  ... 

Grant  County,  Oreg  . . 

1 

1 
1 

1 

1 

1 

1 
1 

1 

1 

: 

l 
i 
l 

1 

1 
1 

1 

i 

4 

4 
4 

4 

4 

Horace  Worcester's 
rock  claim. 

....do  

LotXo.  100.. 

 do  

1 

1 

l 

1 

4 

6 

6 

i  6 

1  6 

1 

1 

JAMES  C.  TOLMAX. 
Surveyor  General  of  Oregon. 

Surveyor  General's  Office, 

Portland,  Oreg.,  August  3,  1878. 


F. — Statement  of  appropriations  and  expenditures  for  surveyor  general  of  Oregon  and  clerics 
in  his  office  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1878. 


Dr. 

Cr. 

Date. 

How  expended. 

Arn  on  nt. 

.  Date. 

Amount  of  appropri- 
ation. 

Amount. 

Sept.  30,1877 

To  amount  paid  the  surveyor 
general  and  clerks  in  his 
office,  as  per  accounts  ren- 
dered, in  third  quarter  of 
1877. 

To  amount  paid  the  surveyor 
general  and  clerks  in  his 
office,  as  per  accounts  ren- 
dered, in  fourth  quarter  of 
1877. 

To  amount  paid  the  surveyor' 
general  and  the  clerks  in  his 
office,  as  per  accounts  ren- 
dered, in  the  first  quarter  of 
1878. 

To  amount  paid  the  surveyor 
general  and  clerks  in  his 
office,  as  per  accounts  ren- 
dered, in  the  second  quarter 
of  1878. 

$1,  925  00 

July  1,1877 

By  amount  of  appro- 
priation for  fiscal 
Year  ending  J une 
30,  1878. 

$7,  000  00 

Dec.  31,1877 

1,  825  00 

Mar.  31,1878 
June  30,1878 

1,  725  00 
1,  523  90 

To  expenditures 
as  stated. 

6,  998  90 

By  balance  un- 
expended. 

1  10 

JAMES  C.  TOLMAX, 
Surveyor  General  of  Oregon. 

Surveyor  Gexeral's  Office, 

Portland,  Oreg.,  August  3, 1878. 
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H. — Statement'  of  appropriations  and  expenditure*  for  incidental  purposes  in  office  of  sur- 
veyor general  of  Oregon,  for  the  fiscal  gear  ending  June  30,  1878. 
I>R-  Cr. 


Date. 

Disbursements. 

Amount. 

1 

i  Date. 

\  ivivrni IT! ii t i  M i 

A  Tuoimt. 

1877. 
Sept.  30 

Dec.  31 

1878. 

To  amount  of  disbursements 
in  the  quarter  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1877,  as  per  ac- 
counts rendered. 

To  amount  of  disbursements 
in  the  quarter  ending  De- 
cember 31,  1877,  as  per  ac- 
counts rendered. 

$218  75 
367  98 

June  30 

By  amount  of  appropriation 
for  incidental  expenses,  in- 
cluding pay  of  messenger, 
$600.  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1878. 

$1,  500 

March  31 
June  30 

To  amount  of  disbursements 
in  the  quarter  ending  March 
31. 1878,  as  per  accounts  ren- 
dered. 

To  amount  of  disbursements 
in  the  quarter  ending  June 
30. 1878,  as  per  accounts  ren- 
dered. 

271  15 
455  12 

Deduct  expenditures. . . 

1,313 

Total  of  disbursements.. 

1,  313  00 

Leaving  a  balance  un- 
expended. 

187 

JAMES  C.  TOLMAX. 
Surveyor  General  of  Oregon. 

Surveyor  General's  Office. 

Portland,  Oreg.,  August  3,  1878. 


I. — Estimate  of  funds  required  for  the  surveying  serriee  in  Oregon  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 

June  30,  1880. 


FOR  SURVEYS  IX  EASTERN  OREGON. 


For  running,  measuring,  and  marking  the  following  lines  within  the  agricul- 
tural and  timbered  districts  of  Oregon : 


For  agricultural  and  pasture  lands,  132  miles  of  standard  lines,  at  $10  per 

mile   $1,320  00 

For  agricultural  and  pasture  lands,  600  miles  of  exterior  lines,  at  $7  -per  mile .  4,  200  00 
For  agricultural  and  pasture  lands,  3,300  miles  of  subdi visional  lines,  at  8b' 

per  mile  '.   18,  000  00 

For  mountainous  and  timbered  lands,  202  miles  of  standard  lines,  at  §16 

per  mile   3,232  00 

For  mountainous  and  timbered  lands,  600  miles  of  exterior  lines,  at  814  per 

mile   8,  400  00 

"For  mountainous  and  timbered  lands,  3,000  miles  of  subdi  visional  lines,  at 

£10  per  mile   30,  000  00 


Total  for  surveys  in  Eastern  Oregon   65, 152  00 

FOR  SURVEYS  IX  WESTERN  OREGON. 

For  agricultural  and  timbered  lands,  240  miles  of  exterior  lines,  at  $14  per 

mile   3,  360  00 

For  agricultural  and  timbered  lands.  1,200  miles  of  subdivisional  lines,  at 

$10  per  mile   12,  000  00 

For  agricultural  and  tmibered  lands,  84  miles  of  exterior  lines,  at  |7  per 

mile   588  00 

For  agricultural  and  timbered  lands,  420  miles  of  subdivisional  lines,  at  $6 

per  mile  2,  520  00 


Total  for  surveys  in  Western  Oregon   18,  468  00 


Total  amount  asked  for  surveys  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1880.. .    83,  620  00 
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FOR  OFFICE  WORK. 

For  salary  of  surveyor  general  -   $2,  500  00 

For  salary  of  chief  clerk     1,  800  00 

For  salary  of  draughtsmen  (two  at  $1,400  each  per  annum)   2,  800  00 

For  salary  of  transcribing  clerks  (two  at  $1,200  each  per  annum)   2,  400  00 

Total  salaries  -  -  -   9> 500  00 

FOR  INCIDENTAL  EXPENSES. 

For  pay  of  messenger,  purchase  of  stationery,  and  incidental  expenses  of 

office  of  surveyor  general  of  Oregon   1,  500  00 

JAMES  C.  TOLMAN, 
Surveyor  General  of  Oregon. 

Surveyor  General's  Office, 

Portland,  Oreg.,  August's,  1878. 


P. — Report  of  the  surveyor  general  of  California. 

United  States  Surveyor  General's  Office, 

San  Francisco,  Cal.,  August  22,  1878. 
Sir  :  In  compliance  with  your  instructions  I  have  the  honor  to  submit,  in  duplicate, 
the  annual  report  of  this  office  in  relation  to  the  surveying  service  in  California  during 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1878. 

I  also  forward  tabular  statements  as  follows : 

A.  — Statement  of  contracts  entered  into  by  the  United  States  surveyor  general  for 
California  with  deputy  surveyors  for  surveys  of  public  lauds  during  the  liscal  year 
1877-78,  and  payable  out  of  the  appropriation  for  the  fiscal  year. 

B.  — Statement  of  contracts  entered  into  by  the  United  States  surveyor  general  for 
California  with  deputy  surveyors  for  surveys  of  public  lands  during  the  fiscal  year 
1877-78,  and  payable  out  of  the  private  deposits  made  in  conformity  with  the  act  of 
May  30,  1862,  aiid  March  3,  1871. 

B  B.— Statement  of  contracts  entered  into  by  the  United  States  surveyor  general  for 
California  with  deputy  surveyors  for  surveys  of  private  land  claims  during  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30, 1878,  payable  out  of  the  public  appropriation  for  the  year  1877-78. 

C— Statement  of  surveys  of  mines  in  California  for  the  fiscal  year  1877-78,  made  in 
conformity  with  act  of  Congress  approved  May  10,  1872. 

D.  — Statement  showing  number  of  miles  surveved  in  California  to  June  30,  1878. 

E.  — List  of  lands  surveyed  in  California  from  July  1,  1877,  to  June  30,  1878. 

F.  — Statement  of  plats  made  in  the  office  of  the  United  States  surveyor  general  for 
California  during  the  fiscal  year  1877-78. 

G.  — Statement  of  transcripts  of  field  notes  of  public  surveys  sent  to  the  department 
at  Washington  from  the  office  of  the  surveyor  general  for  California  during  the  fiscal 
year  1877-78. 

H.  — Statement  of  descriptive  notes,  decrees  of  court,  &c,  in  the  matter  of  the  sur- 
veys of  private  land  claims  transmitted  to  the  department  at  Washington  during  the 
fiscal  year  1877-78. 

I.  — Statement  of  special  deposits  for  the  survey  of  public  lands  in  California  during 
the  fiscal  year  1877-78. 

J. — Statement  of  special  deposits  for  the  survey  of  mining  claims  in  California  dur- 
ing the  fiscal  year  1877-78. 

K. — Statement  of  account  of  appropriation  for  the  survey  of  public  lands  in  Cali- 
fornia during  the  fiscal  year  1877-78. 

L. — Statement  of  account  of  appropriation  for  office  rent,  pay  of  messenger,  and 
incidental  expenses  of  the  office  of  the  United  States  surveyor  general  for  California 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1878. 

M. — Account  of  appropriation  for  the  salary  of  United  States  surveyor  general  for 
California  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1878. 

N. — Statement  of  account  of  appropriation  for  compensation  of  clerks  and  draughts- 
men in  the  office  of  the  United  States  surveyor  general  for  California  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1878. 

O. — Statement  of  special  individual  deposits  with  the  United  States  assistant  treas- 
urer at  San  Francisco  during  the  fiscal  year  1877-78  for  compensation  of  clerks  and 
draughtsmen  in  the  office  of  the  United  States  surveyor  general  for  California. 

P. — Statement  of  special  deposit  account  for  the  fiscal  year  1877-78. 
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PP. — Statement  of  accounts  of  deputies,  &c,  paid  from  appropriation  for  the  survey 
of  private  land  claims  in  California  during  the  fiscal  year  1877-'78. 

Q. — Estimate  for  the  surveying  service  in  the  district  of  California  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1880. 

SURVEYS  OF  PUBLIC  LANDS. 

California  is  the  largest  of  the  public-land  States  and  surveying  districts,  contain- 
ing 155,000  square  miles,  of  which  about  57,000,000  acres  have  been  surveyed  and 
about  43,000,000  acres  now  remain  unsurveyed. 

In  former  years  it  was  left  to  deputy  surveyors  to  select  the  land  to  be  surveyed, 
and  the  consequence  of  this  was  that  generally  only  level,  plain  lands  were  surveyed. 
Much  of  the  land  thus  surveyed  being  arid  plain,  is  nearly  worthless  for  all  purposes 
except  that  for  which  it  is  used,  i.  e.,  furnishing  profitable  and  easy  work  for  deputy 
surveyors,  and  has  remained  unsold  and  undisposed  of  to  this  day,  although  in  the 
market  for  over  twenty-five  years.  All  hilly  lands,  and  lands  interspersed  by  small 
valleys,  and  lauds  covered  with  undergrowth  or  timber,  were  generally  carefully 
avoided  by  deputies  in  former  years,  not  being  so  profitable  to  survey.  This  being  a 
region,  however,  where  the  rain-fall  is  but  scanty,  the  lands  left  unsurveyed  formerly 
are  really  the  most  valuable  for  agricultural  purposes,  because  the  rain-fall  generally 
is  greater  among  the  hills  than  in  the  large,  arid  plains,  and  the  smaller  valleys  are 
usually  watered  by  streams  that  soon  sink  and  disappear  after  emerging  among  the 
hills  upon  the  larger  arid  plains. 

^  In  former  years  there  was  comparatively  but  little  agriculture  carried  on  in  this 
State,  and  most  of  the  residents  were  engaged  either  in  raising  live  stock  or  mining ; 
and  only  since  a  comparatively  recent  time  have  the  agricultural  resources  of  this 
State  been  developed,  and  they  may  yet  be  said  to  be  in  their  infancy. 

Most  of  the  settlements  for  agricultural  purposes  have  been  made  among  the  foot- 
hills and  in  the  smaller  valleys  among  the  mountains,  and  considerable  upon  table 
lands  in  the  mountains  and  upon  the  gentler  mountain  slopes.  Most  of  these  localities 
now  remain  unsurveyed,  and  the  small  appropriation  made  by  Congress  for  the  survey 
of  public  lands  in  this  State  has  been  insufficient  to  survey*  more  than  but  a  small 
fraction  of  the  lands  actually  settled  upon  and  unsurveyed/  This  policy  has  operated 
injuriously  to  the  best  interests  of  this  State  and  the  smaller  neighborhood  commu- 
nities. One  result  of  this  state  of  things  was  that  the  occupants  of  unsurveyed  lands 
were  unable  to  obtain  a  title  thereto  from  the  United  States.  The  State  legislature 
passed  laws  to  protect  them  in  their  possession  until  such  time  as  the  land  might  be 
lawfully  acquired.  Under  these  laws,  however,  it  frequently  happens  that  a  single 
individual  is  able  to  hold,  as  against  others  seeking  homes,  large  tracts  of  thousands  of 
acres  by  simply  fencing,  using,  and  occupying  the  land.  Of  course  such  a  person  does 
not  want  the  land  surveyed,  and  he  will  do  all  he  can  to  prevent  it,  for  as  long  as  the 
land  remains  unsurveyed  he  can  use  and  enjoy  it  all  without  cost,  and  without" paying- 
taxes  thereon;  but  as  soon  as  it  is  surveyed  others  can  obtain  a  better  title  than  mere 
possession  to  portions  of  it,  and  the  occupant  is  restricted  to  what  he  can  legally  claim 
under  United  States  laws.  Much  desirable  land  which  would  furnish  homes  for  a 
large  number  of  families  is  held  by  a  few  individuals  in  this  manner,  and  will  be  so 
held  as  long  as  Congress  fails  to  appropriate  a  sufficient  sum  to  properly  carry  on  the 
public  surveys.  The  very  fact  that  such  laws  were  enacted  by  the  State  authorities 
shows  that  there  must  have  been  many  settlements  upon  unsurveyed  lands,  and,  in 
fact,  I  might  say  that  by  far  the  larger  amount  of  settlements  is  upon  unsurveyed 
lands.  In  this  connection  I  would  respectfully  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  dis- 
posals of  public  lands  for  cash  by  pre-emption  and  under  the  provisions  of  the  home- 
stead law  have  been  larger  in  California  than  in  any  other  State  during  the  year 
1876-77,  viz.  $601,991.78,  notwithstanding  that  an  unprecedented  drought  prevailed 
in  this  State  during  that  year,  and  I  believe  the  same  has  been  the  case  during  the 
year  1877-78.  This  proves,  which  is  also  attested  by  other  statistics,  that  immigra- 
tion from  other  portions  of  the  United  States  is  very  heavy  in  this  State  of  people 
attracted  by  its  unsurpassed  climate  and  fruitful  soil/ 

All  the  money  which  may  be  appropriated  by  Congress  for  surveys  in  this  State  is 
only  in  the  nature  of  a  temporary  outlay,  which  is  in  a  few  months  returned  to  the 
Treasury  in  the  purchase  money  paid  for  lands. 

The  matter  of  The  first  importance  in  connection  with  the  future  progress  of  public 
surveys  iu  California  is  the  extension  of  standard  meridian  lines  and  towuship  exte- 
riors wherever  practicable  over  the  State. 

It  is,  and  has  been  for  several  years,  a  source  of  much  trouble  to  settlers  desiring 
surveys  under  the  special  deposit  system  to  define  their  locus  when  making  application 
for  surveys.  It  is  not  unfrequent  that  interested  parties  desire  the  survey  of  au  iso- 
lated township,  involving  the  necessity  of  extending  the  standard  and  township  lines 
from  some  remote  point  in  order  to  get  an  initial  corner  for  defining  the  boundaries  of 
the  tract  they  are  immediately  interested  in.  Now,  there  being  no  special  provision 
made  for  the  extension  of  standard  and  meridian  lines,  or  towuship  exteriors,  inde- 
pendent of  the  subdivisional  survey,  and  the  amount  appropriated  for  surveys  being 
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totally  inadequate,  it  follows  that  a  hardship  is  imposed  upon  settlers  in  compelling 
them  to  pay  for  such  extension,  without  which  their  lands  cannot  be  correctly  located. 
It  is  needless,  perhaps,  to  endeavor  to  show  the  almost  certain  errors  likely  to  occur  in 
projecting  these  important  lines,  little  by  little,  and  in  fragmentary  portions,  as  has 
in  many  instances  heretofore  been  done,  and  necessarily  so,  from  the  want  of  sufficient 
appropriation  by  Congress. 

It  may  be  said  that  a  large  portion  or  all  of  the  appropriation  made  by  Congress 
might  have  been  devoted  to  the  extension  of  these  lines ;  but  that  could  not  be  clone, 
for  the  reason  that  the  compensation  allowed  under  the  appropriation  for  surveying 
such  lines  alone  is  entirely  too  low,  so  that  no  deputy  can  take  a  contract  of  that  kind 
without  losing  money,  except  in  very  few  exceptionally  favorable  localities.  Tbe  rea- 
sons why  deputies  cannot  afford  to  run  these  lines  at  as  low  rates  as  they  can  run  sec- 
tion lines  are  various.  These  lines  must  be  run  with  more  care ;  tbe  work  is  not  as 
compact,  but  more  scattered ;  the  deputy  can  really  have  no  camp  from  which  he  can 
prosecute  his  work— no  base  of  supplies— but  he  and  his  assistants,  with  their  sup- 
plies, must  follow  the  work  right  on.  The  cost  and  difficulty  of  this  is  very  great  in 
such  rough  country  as  the  remaining  surveys  in  this  State  will  now  have  to  be  made 
in.  It  is  therefore  impossible,  except  in  a  few  isolated  instances,  to  obtain  deputies 
who  will  take  contracts  for  the  extension  of  these  standard  and  exterior  lines  sepa- 
rately from  subdivision  lines  at  the  rates  now  allowed  under  the  appropriation.  The 
owest  rates  at  which  the  lines  can  be  thus  executed  separately  in  this  State  are  for 
standard  and  meridian  lines  $18  per  mile,  and  for  township  lines  $13  per  mile. 

By  the  extension  of  these  exterior  lines  six  miles  apart  a  better  idea  may  be  formed 
of  the  general  topography  of  the  country,  and  its  adaptability  for  agricultural  or  other 
purposes  contemplated  in  the  prosecution  of  the  public  surveys. 

In  townships  not  susceptible  of  rectangular  subdivision  a  basis  is  thus  formed  for 
accurate  triangulation  for  the  location  of  tracts  of  land  within  such  exteriors  as  can- 
not be  reached  by  the  rectangular  method,  and  the  boundaries  of  which  may  assume 
any  shape. 

By  the  non-extension  of  standards,  meridians,  and  township  exteriors  great  con- 
fusion has  arisen  in  determining  the  position  of  mining  claims  with  reference  to  the 
lines  of  public  surveys — a  confusion  in  a  manner  obviated  by  establishing  independent 
monuments  of  reference,  but  which  may  be  obviated  altogether  by  the  extensions  sug- 
gested. In  my  opinion  the  public  surveys  should  invariably  be  so  conducted  that 
standard  and  meridian  and  township  and  subdivision  lines  are  established  by  different 
deputies,  and  for  this  reason,  that  if  erroneous  measurements  were  made  in  the  lines  first 
established,  or  the  work  not  properly  done,  the  other  deputy  closing  his  lines  on  the 
corners  established  by  the  former  would  be  sure  to  discover  the  error  or  omission. 

I  estimate  the  number  of  miles  of  meridian,  auxiliary  meridian,  and  standard  lines 
remaining  to  be  surveyed  at  about  GOO,  and  the  number  of  miles  of  township  exteriors 
at  about  10,000 ;  and  1  would  recommend  that  special  provision  be  made  by  sufficient 
appropriation  for  the  immediate  completion  of  these  lines. 

The  appropriation  for  subdividing  townships  in  this  State  for  the  ensuing  fiscal  year 
should  not  be  less  than  $100,000,  independent  of  the  appropriation  for  extending 
standard,  meridian,  and  exterior  township  lines. 

The  law  contemplates  that  as  soon  as  the  public  surveys  in  a  district  are  completed 
the  office  of  surveyor  general  shall  cease  for  that  district,  and  it  is  made  the  duty  o, 
the  department  to  prosecute  the  surveys  with  all  reasonable  dispatch.  This  officef 
however,  has  been  unable  to  comply  with  the  plain  intention  of  the  la  w  in  this  respect 
lor  want  of  sufficient  appropriation,  and  it  would  seem  questionable  economy  to  estab- 
lish and  keep  in  operation  an  expensive  machinery  for  doing  a  work  which  needs  to 
be  done  without  providing  the  means  to  do  it. 

If  Congress  provides  the  necessary  means,  the  smweys  in  this  State  can  be  com- 
pleted in  from  four  to  five  years ;  so  that  this  office  may  within  a  year  thereafter  be 
discontinued,  as  contemplated  by  section  2218  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United 
States.  As  before  stated,  the  amount  required,  although  it  may  seem  a  large  outlay, 
will  merely  be  in  the  nature  of  a  temporary  outlay,  which  will  be  returned  manifold 
to  the  Treasury  through  sales  of  land,  &c. 

Should  the  completion  of  the  public  surveys  at  as  early  a  date  as  practicable  not  be 
deemed  advisable,  I  would  nevertheless  recommend  that  full  provision  be  made  for 
completing  the  surveys  of  the  standard  meridian  and  township  lines.  Most  of  the  sub- 
division surveys  could  then  be  executed  under  the  special  deposit  system  by  a  slight 
amendment  of  the  special  deposit  act,  by  making  it  available  for  all  classes  of  entries, 
and  by  making  the  certificate  of  deposit  assignable  and  receivable  for  all  classes  of 
lands,  including  lands  under  desert,  timber,  homestead,  and  pre-emption  laws. 

I  found  upon  taking  charge  of  this  office  that  the  current  work  was  in  arrears  from 
one  to  three  years,  caused  by  the  insufficient  appropriations  for  the  office  proper.  For 
the  year  now  closed,  there  was  an  expenditure  in  excess  of  the  appropriation  of 
$5,971.76,  for  which  my  predecessor  is  responsible.  This  amount  is  due  to  employes  of 
the  office,  as  appears  in  Table  N.    These  men  worked  faithfully,  and  are  certainly 
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entitled  to  their  pay,  and  it  is  a  great  hardship  npon  them  to  be  compelled  to  wait  a 
year  or  longer  for  the  money  which  they  have  earned.  I  therefore  recommend  that 
Congress  be  requested  to  make  provision  for  the  payment  of  said  claims. 

In  order  to  bring  up  the  work  now  in  arrears,  an  addition  to  the  present  appropri- 
ation of  $10,009  per  annum  will  be  necessary  far  two  years,  and  I  respectfully  recom- 
mend that  Congress  be  requested  to  make  such  provision  at  the  earliest  practicable 
moment,  as  there  is  much  work  now  pending  in  this  office  which  needs  to  be  done  at 
once,  but  which  cannot  be  done  unless  such  provision  is  made.  One  of  the  items  of 
this  work  is  the  swamp-land  segregation  under  section  2483  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of 
the  United  States.  This  one  item  will  occupy  two  draughtsmen  and  one  clerk  for  the 
period  of  one  year.  It  is  very  desirable  to  the  United  States,  the  State  of  California, 
and  individuals  in  interest,  that  this  matter  should  be  disposed  of  at  as  early  a  date 
as  practicable;  and  there  are  other  items  of  work  equally  necessary  and  laborious 
which  ought  to  be  disposed  of,  but  which  it  is  entirely  impossible  to  attend  to  with  the 
present  means  provided. 

The  reason  why  so  much  help  is  asked  for  by  this  office  is  the  multifarious  charac- 
ter of  its  duties,  the  same  being  not  wholly  of  a  mathematical  character,  but  many 
of  them  being  semi-judicial  in  their  nature.  For  instance,  in  making  partition  of 
swamp  and  dry  lands  between  the  United  States  and  the  State  of  California,  the  law 
requires  the  surveyor  general  to  determine  from  evidence,  to  be  taken  according  to  pre- 
scribed forms,  what  was  swamp  land  upon  a  certain  day  (September  28,  1850),  and 
what  was  dry  land.  This  not  only  involves  examinations  and  the  taking  of  testimony 
in  writing,  but  also  the  giving  of  proper  notices,  correspondence,  preparation  of 
papers,  publication,  issuing  citations,  &c,  and  throws  a  large  amount  of  work  upon 
the  office. 

The  settlement  of  boundaries  of  private  land  claims  involves  similar  proceedings 
and  a  large  amount  of  similar  work,  for  which  no  provision  is  made  by  Congress 
beyond  the  regular  office  force,  which  at  present,  with  the  provision  now  made,  is  in- 
sufficient even  to  carry  on  the  office  work  legitimately  appertaining  to  the  survey  of 
the  public  lands,  without  reference  to  the  other  duties  imposed  upon  this  office. 

As  will  be  seen  from  the  tables  of  recapitulation  of  the  work  done  by  this  office 
during  the  past  fiscal  year,  1,168  maps  and  plats,  originals  and  copies,  under  their 
several  classifications,  have  been  prepared  by  the  draughting  division,  and  a  set  of 
field  notes,  to  accompany  each  map,  copied  by  the  clerks.  This  does  not  include  the 
maps  and  copies  of  field  notes  furnished  to  deputies  as  a  basis  for  their  surveys,  nor 
the  correspondence  and  other  routine  office  work. 

Errors  are  frequently  discovered  by  this  office,  and  field  notes  returned  to  the  deputy 
with  explanations  and  instructions,  and  errors  are  frequently  discovered  by  the  Gen- 
eral Land  Office  which  were  overlooked  in  this  office,  and  changes  and  amendments 
must  be  made  in  former  surveys  by  the  subsequent  discovery  of  errors.  Many  ques- 
tions, involving  the  decision  of  difficult  points,  arise,  where"  authorities  must"  be  ex- 
amined, precedents  looked  up,  &c. 

The  large  amount  of  the  current  business  of  this  office  is  constantly  augmented  by 
the  fact  that  as  the  surveys  projected  from  different  points  close  upon  each  other, 
errors  are  discovered,  and  the  work  must  be  made  to  properly  connect.  If  the  settle- 
ment of  land  titles  and  boundaries  and  the  development  of  the  agricultural  and  min- 
eral and  other  resources  of  this  State  are  of  any  consequence  whatever,  a  reasonable 
and  sufficient  amount  of  money  should  be  appropriated  for  conducting  the  business 
of  this  office. 

I  have  endeavored,  as  best  I  could,  to  conduct  the  business  of  this  office  with  the 
totally  inadequate  means  provided  by  Congress,  and  to  this  end  I  have  made  the  fol- 
lowing reductions  in  the  salaries  of  employes  paid  from  the  appropriation,  viz : 

Former  rate —   Reduced  to — 


J.  A.  Robinson,  chief  clerk                                                          $2, 500  §2,  400 

J.  H.  Wildes,  chief  draughtsman                                                 2,300  2,000 

S.  N.  Blevin,  clerk  of  accounts                                                       2,  000  1,  800 

R.  C.  Hopkins,  keeper  of  archives                                                 2,  000  1,  800 

C.  Bielawski,  draughtsman                                                           2,  000  1,  800 

J.  K.  Carter,  ranch  clerk  ,                                                    1,800  1,600 


I  have  also  increased  the  office  or  working  hours.  In  justice  to  the  employes  of 
this  office,  I  would  state  that  frequently  they  have  cheerfully  worked  from  ten  to  twelve 
hours  a  day,  and  have  faithfully  seconded  me  in  my  efforts  to  do  as  much  of  the  work  as 
possible.  I  deem  it  but  justice  to  say  that  the  compensation  paid  the  employes  is  very 
low,  considering  the  conditions  existing  here,  such  as  rents  and  prices  of  necessaries, 
&c,  not  to  forget  that  they  are  paid  quarterly.  Especially  is  this  the  case  with  the 
draughtsmen,  and  I  would  recommend  that  a  sufficient  appropriation  be  made  to  enable 
me  to  pay  the  chief  draughtsman  at  least  his  former  salary  of  $2,300. 

The  complicated  nature  of  the  surveys  in  this  State  requires  often  deliberate  investi- 
gation and  study,  and  the  construction  of  maps  and  plats  forms  but  a  small  j>ortion  of 
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the  labor  in  each  ease.    The  office  work  increases  constantly,  and  now  needs  at  least 
four  experienced  draughtsmen,  to  be  paid  from  appropriation. 

The  question  of  abolishing  several  surveying  districts  and  consolidating  them  all 
into  one  district,  with  headquarters  at  Washington,  was  agitated  during  the  last  ses- 
sion of  Cono-ress,  and  I  may  be  pardoned  for  referring  to  it.  The  qnestion  as  to  the 
svstem  of  surveys,  whether  pursued  under  the  contract  or  salary  system,  not  being 
considered;  as  the  location  of  claims  and  the  defining  of  boundaries  of  every  descrip- 
tion would  require  the  same  attention  to  detail  under  the  proposed  system  as  at  pres- 
ent and  the  same  work  as  is  now  done  in  this  office  would  then  have  to  be  done 
elsewhere,  and  there  would  be  nothing  saved  but  the  salaries  of  the  respective  sur- 
veyors general,  and,  as  some  one  would  have  to  supervise  and  direct  surveys  within 
the  districts,  even  that  is  questionable.  m' 

When  the  extent  and  area  of  the  State  of  California  is  remembered,  it  will  readily 
be  seen  that,  even  with  San  Francisco  as  a  base  for  directing  operations,  the  districts 
to  be  surveyed  are,  in  many  instances,  remote,  and  communication  with  the  parties  m 
the  field  a  matter  of  considerable  time.  Deputy  surveyors  are  often  obliged  to  come 
to  the  office  from  a  distance  to  consult  records  or  to  explain  matters  not  capable  of  any 
other  solution  than  by  personal  communication  with  those  in  the  office  having  m  charge 
the  details  of  surveys.  Not  a  day  passes  that  parties  from  different  portions  ot  the 
State  do  not  call  upon  this  office  for  examination  of  records  affecting  their  interests 
in  one  way  or  another.  Members  of  the  bar  of  California,  many  of  them  engaged  m 
land  cases,  have  frequently  immediate  necessity  for  consulting  the  Spanish  archives 
and  surveying  records  of  this  office.  _ 

Whatever  seeming  benefits  might  accrue  by  a  consolidation  of  all  the  surveying 
districts  at  Washington  would  be  more  than  offset  by  increased  delays  in  the  trans- 
action of  the  business  of  the  people  of  this  State  ;  and  in  the  present  stage  of  the 
public  surveys  of  this  State  any  change  from  the  former  system  must  work  injuriously, 
and  the  supposed  savings  and  benefits  cannot  compensate  for  the  inevitable  confusion, 
delays,  and  disarrangements  which  a  change  of  system  would  cause  in  this  State. 

I  would  also  state  that  an  increased  appropriation  for  field  work  will  necessarily 
involve  a  larger  amount  of  office  work ;  hence,  should  the  appropriation  for  field  work 
be  made  as  herein  suggested,  a  corresponding  amount  will  have  to  be  provided  for 
office  work.  Even  now  the  appropriations  for  office  work  in  all  classes  of  public  sur- 
veys under  control  of  this  office  are  totally  disproportionate  and*  inadequate  to  those 
made  in  the  field.  . 

The  work  done  by  this  office  is  not  only  to  supervise  the  execution  of  surveys,  but 
a  large  part  of  the 'legitimate  surveying'  work  is  done  by  the  employes  of  this  office. 
The  deputy  does  only  the  field  work  and  the  office  does  the  office  work,  which  is  as 
much  a  part  of  the  necessary  surveying  work  as  that  in  the  field. 

Under  the  provisions  of  section  2223  Revised  Statutes,  I  have  appointed  the  follow- 
in  g  deputy  surveyors,  viz:  James  M.  Anderson,  Placerville,  El  Dorado  County;  John 
Gilcrest,  Oakland,  Alameda  County;  J.  R.  Glover,  San  Francisco;  W.  J.  Lewis,  San 
Francisco;  William  Minto,  San  Francisco;  J.  A.  Benson,  San  Francisco;  J.  E.  Free- 
man, San  Francisco  ;  Charles  F.  Hoffman,  San  Francisco  ;  G.  Howard  Thompson,  Sari 
Francisco  ;  W.  H.  Carlton,  San  Francisco  ;  I.  N.  Chapman,  San  Francisco  ;  Charles  T. 
Healy,  San  Francisco;  W.  F.  Benson,  San  Francisco ;  G.  F.  Allard,  San  Francisco;  D.  D. 
Brown,  San  Francisco  ;  James  E.  Woods,  San  Francisco ;  A.  E.  Gans,  San  Francisco ;  W. 
A.  Richards,  San  Jose,  Santa  Clara  County ;  M.  G.  Wheeler,  San  Diego,  San  Diego  County ; 
A.  B.  Blauvais,  Columbia,  Tuolumne  County  ;  R.  R.  Harris,  San  Luis  Obispo,  San  Luis 
Obispo  County ;  Mark  Howell,  Merced,  Merced  County ;  J.  G.  Parke,  Bakersfield,  Kern 
County ;  A.  A^.  Smith,  Susanville,  Lassen  County ;  Milton  Santee,  Susanville,  Lassen 
County;  T.  H.  Ward,  Red  Bluff,  Tehama  County ;  W.  S.  Lowden,  Weaverville,  Trinity 
County;  Thomas  Creighton,  Visalia,  Tulare  County;  W.  H.  Norway,  Santa  Barbara, 
Sauta "Barbara  County;  J.  C.  Fairchild,  Oakland,  Alameda  County;  Arthur  L.  Cox, 
Santa  Rosa,  Sonoma  County ;  P.  Y.  Baker,  Visalia,  Tulare  County ;  W.  F.  Boardman, 
Oakland,  Alameda  County;  A.  W.  Kiddie,  Quincy,  Plumas  County;  C.  J.  Fox,  San 
Diego,  San  Diego  County;  L.  D.  Bond,  Upper  Lake,  Lake  County;  J.  C.  des  Granges, 
Oakland,  Alameda  Countv ;  William  Magee,  Shasta,  Shasta  County ;  R.  B.  Thomas, 
Mariposa,  Mariposa  County;  George  J.  Specht,  Salinas,  Monterey  County;  James 
Branham,  Susanville,  Lassen  County;  Luis  Castro,  Oakland,  Alameda  County;  Will- 
iam P.  Reynolds,  Los  Angeles,  Los  Angeles  County ;  H.  B.  Shackelford,  Red  Bluff, 
Tehama  County ;  S.  A.  Hanson,  Independence,  Inyo  County ;  M.  F.  Reilly,  Eureka, 
Humboldt  County;  Lucian  B.  Healy,  Red  Bluff,  Tehama  County;  J.  W.  Seidlinger, 
Downieville,  Sierra  County;  D.  C.  Hall,  Quincy,  Plumas  County;  F.  A.  Gibson,  Los 
Angeles,  Los  Angeles  County;  E.  T.  Wright,  Los  Angeles,  Los  Angeles  County;  John 
C.  Reid,  Stockton,  San  Joaquin  County;  G.  W.  Baker,  Stockton,  San  Joaqum  County  ; 
C.  F.  Putnam,  Oakland,  Alameda  County;  N.  L.  Bredan,  Chico,  Butte  County;  R.  K. 
Nichols,  Lower  Lake,  Lake  County ;  L.  B.  Gorham,  Willets,  Mendoemo  County ;  A.  T. 
Herrmann,  San  Jose,  Santa  Clara  County ;  Frank  S.  Ingalls,  Salinas,  Monterey  County ; 
St.  John  Cox,  Salinas,  Monterey  County ;  L.  D.  Chillson,  San  Buenaventura,  Ventura 
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Comity ;  J.  L.  McCoy,  Mayfield,  Santa  Clara  County ;  R.  F.  Herrick,  Eureka,  Hum 
boldt  County ;  H.  J.  Stevenson,  Los  Angeles,  Los  Angeles  County;  H.  J.  Haber,  Los 
Angeles,  Los  Angeles  County;  Seth  Smith,  Visalia,  Tulare  County;  George  W.  Smith, 
Yallejo,  Solano  County;  H.  I.  Willey,  San  Diego,  San  Diego  County. 

PRIVATE  LAND  CLAIMS. 

Another  question  of  great  importance  is  the  settlement  at  as  early  a  date  as  practi- 
cable of  the  boundaries  of  the  California  private  land  claims. 

Adjacent  public  lands  are  in  many  cases  held  in  a  state  of  reservation,  and  in  some 
cases  townships  are  held  suspended  or  kept  from  being  surveyed  by  reason  of  the  un- 
defined boundaries  of  some  Spanish  or  Mexican  grant,  and  settlers'  claims  thereon  are 
consequently  retarded,  involving  to  them  litigation,  expense,  and  delay,  besides  un- 
certainty ;  and  in  this  connection  attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  although  Congress 
has  made  provision  for  the  field  work  for  surveying  these  private  land  claims,  no  pro- 
vision whatever  has  been  made  for  office  work,  viz:  calculations,  copying,  and  pre- 
paring descriptive  notes,  decrees,  &c,  mapping,  taking  testimony,  and  other  incidental 
work. 

The  settlement  of  the  boundaries  of  private  land  claims  in  California  has  been  a 
source  of  much  labor,  both  to  this  office  and  the  General  Land  Office.  Eight  hundred 
and  thirteen  claims  were  presented  for  confirmation  before  the  "  board  of  land  com- 
missioners to  ascertain  and  settle  private  land  claims  in  California."  Of  these  813 
claims,  some  170  were  finally  rejected  by  the  courts  of  the  United  States ;  the  remaining 
643  having  been  confirmed,  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  cases  still  pending  before 
the  United  States  district  court.  Of  the  claims  finally  confirmed,  570  have  been  sur- 
veyed, leaving  73  still  to  be  surveyed.  Of  the  claims  surveyed,  498  have  gone  to  patent, 
and  the  remainder  are  still  pending  before  this  office  and  the  department.  Thus  it 
appears  that,  although  nearly  twenty-seven  years  have  elapsed  since  the  first  claim 
under  a  Spanish  or  Mexican  grant  in  California  was  presented  for  confirmation  before 
the  board  of  land  commissioners,  the  records  of  this  office  show  that  there  is  still 
before  it,  and  before  the  Land  Department  in  Washington,  a  large  balance  of  unfin- 
ished business  in  relation  to  the  final  settlement  of  Spanish  and  Mexican  grants  in 
this  district.  Various  causes  have  contributed  to  these  long  and  tedious  delays  in  the 
settlement  of  these  claims. 

The  Spanish  or  Mexican  population  of  California  were  a  strictly  pastoral  people; 
the  country  was  isolated  from  the  commercial  portions  of  the  earth,  and  but  sparsely 
settled ;  therefore,  prior  to  the  Anglo-American  conquest  of  1846,  lands  were  of  but 
little  value.  Extensive  grants  of  land  were  made  by  the  Spanish  and  Mexican  Gov- 
ernments, which  were  generally  but  vaguely  bounded  by  mountains  and  streams,  and 
imperfectly  described  by  rude  maps,  on  which  the  courses  and  distances,  as  shown, 
were  scarcely  ever  even  approximately  correct.  This  incorrectness  as  to  course  and 
distance  is  easily  accounted  for :  except  in  a  very  few  instances  no  instruments  were 
used  by  the  Mexican  alcalde  whose  duty  it  was  to  measure  the  rancho  and  give  pos- 
session thereof  to  the  grantee.  The  courses  were  guessed  at,  and  the  measurements, 
when  made  with  a  cord,  were  generally  by  persons  on  horseback,  and  very  often  the 
distances  were  not  measured  at  all.  but  were  merelv  pxthnaled.  anrl  siuee  thf>  traveler,  in 
those  times,  usually  estimated  the  distance  between  two  points  by  the  time  occupied 
in  going  from  one  to  the  other,  the  distance  as  thus  calculated  by  him  usually  de- 
pended on  the  fleetness  of  the  horse  he  was  riding.  Lender  these  circumstances,  it  is 
not  strange  that  but  little  reliability  can  be  placed  upon  the  boundary,  so  called,  of  the 
original  title  papers  of  Spanish  land  grants  in  California  as  to  course  and  distance,  and 
the  same  is  true  with  regard  to  area,  as  estimated.  It  is  different,  however,  with  re- 
gard to  natural  land  marks,  when  such  are  called  for  in  the  old  title  papers. 

The  Mexican  inhabitants  of  California,  spending  as  they  did  much  of  their  time  in 
the  open  air  and  on  horseback  looking  after  their  stock,  gave  significant  names  to 
prominent  landmarks,  such  as  springs,  arroyas,  mountains,  hills,  valleys,  rocks,  &c, 
and  which  landmarks,  although  rudely  described  by  the  illiterate  ranchero  of  the 
olden  time,  can  always  be  identified  when  sufficient  care  and  intelligence  are  used  in 
seeking  such  information.  Many  of  these  landmarks,  however,  were  not  permanent 
in  their  nature,  and  liable  to  decay  or  to  disappear,  especially  when  the  whole  business 
and  occupation  of  the  inhabitants  changed  from  one  pursuit  to  the  present  diversified 
industries.  This  uncertainty  of  boundary,  however,  caused  but  little  difficulty  among 
the  stock  raising  population  of  California,  since  but  few  controversies  arose  among 
them  in  relation  to  the  boundaries  of  their  ranchos,  and  such  as  did  occur  were  gener- 
ally in  relation  to  some  desirable  locality,  such  as  a  spring  at  some  fertile  and  sheltered 
spot,  where  the  ranchero  desired  to  locate  his  dwelling  and  make  his  stock  corrals ; 
which  contentions  Avere  generally  settled  by  arbitration  or  by  order  of  the  governor. 

The  board  of  land  commissioners,  appointed  under  the  act  of  the  3d  of  March,  1851, 
"  to  ascertain  and  settle  the  private  laud  claims  in  California,"  not  only  passed  upon 
the  validity  of  the  original  titles  presented  before  them  for  confirmation,  but  they  un- 
dertook in  their  court  room  the  impossible  task  of  establishing  the  boundaries,  and 
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definitely  locating  tlie  tracts  of  land,  the  titles  to  which  they  had  confirmed.  This 
they  attempted  through  the  media  of  rude  and  often  incorrect  translations,  of  vague 
original  title  papers,  and  the  badly  interpreted  testimony  of  illiterate  and  sometimes 
dishonest  witnesses.  It  is  needless  to  comment  on  the  practical  results  of  such  a 
course  of  proceedings.  When  we  consider  that  the  description  calls  of  the  original 
title  papers  of  these  Spanish  or  Mexican  grants  are  generally  so  vague  that  they  can 
only  be  ascertained  by  a  careful  examination  on  the  ground,  it  does  not  seem  strange 
that  the  location  and' boundaries  thereof,  as  established  by  the  land  commission  in  the 
manner  above  described,  were  often  ambiguous,  incorrect,  and  imjjossible.  Under 
these  decrees  this  office  has  been  required  to  locate  these  ranchos  by  surveys  in  the 
field.  A  majority  of  these  claims  were  surveyed  before  lands  in  California  were  con- 
sidered to  be  of  any  great  value  ;  the  work  was  often  done  hurriedly,  and  sometimes 
by  inexperienced  deputies  who  had  no  data  to  guide  them  save  the  calls  of  the  de- 
crees of  confirmation  and  the  rude  disenos  referred  to  therein ;  hence,  in  many  cases 
the  ranchos  were  not  located  in  accordance  with  the  intention  of  the  original  title  pa- 
pers. This  has  been,  and  will  be  for  a  long  time  to  come,  productive  of  many  unfor- 
tunate results,  giving  rise  to  vexatious  and  expensive  litigation,  and  greatly  retarding 
the  settlement  and  prosperity  of  the  country.  The  harm  already  done  cannot  now  be 
altogether  remedied,  but  it  may  teach  a  lesson  that  will  prompt  a  wiser  course  in  the 
future  under  circumstances  of  a  similar  character. 

Another  cause  contributing  to  delays  in  these  matters  is  this :  For  many  years  the 
claimants  of  ranchos  were  required  to  advance  the  expenses  attending  the  surveys  of 
the  same.  In  cases  where  they  felt  sure  that  under  the  decrees  of  confirmation  they 
were  entitled  to  more  land  than  they  had  possession  of,  and  were  anxious  to  eject  set- 
tlers who  were  located  thereon,  it  was  to  their  interest  to  have  their  lands  surveyed 
as  speedily  as  possible;  but  in  many  cases  they  claimed  and  occupied  more  land  than 
they  were  strictly  entitled  to,  and  hoped,  in  view  of  the  vagueness  and  ambiguity  of 
the' descriptions  given  in  the  original  title  papers,  to  be  able  to  include  within  their 
surveys,  when  made,  all  the  lands  thus  claimed. 

As  time  passes  the  face  of  the  country  is  changed,  and  landmarks  often  become  ob- 
literated, and  witnesses  who  were  familiar  with  landmarks  that  existed  and  events 
that  occurred  fifty  years  ago  no  longer  exist.  So  what  might  easily  have  been  ascer- 
tained a  score  of  years  since  is  much  more  difficult  at  present,  and  in  a  few  years  more 
may  become  quite  impossible.  Hence,  in  many  cases,  it  has  been  to  the  interest  of 
the  claimants  of  ranchos  to  postpone  as  long  as  possible  the  survey  of  the  lands  owned 
by  them,  or  the  final  disposition  of  a  survey  heretofore  made.  This  difficulty  now, 
however,  no  longer  exists  since  the  government  furnishes  the  means  required  to  make 
these  surveys ;  requiring  the  claimants  before  receiving  patent  to  reimburse  the  United 
States  for  the  expense  of  survey. 

Another  source  of  embarrassment  may  be  mentioned  in  this  connection.  Many  of 
the  large  ranchos  in  California  have  been  divided  into  small  tracts  and  sold,  some 
before  the  claims  were  confirmed,  and  others  before  surveys  were  made.  In  some 
cases  separate  claims  for  the  portions  sold  were  presented  before  the  land  commis- 
sion, while  no  claim  was  presented  for  a  confirmation  of  the  whole  rancho  as  an  en- 
tirety, and  as  the  descriptions  given  in  these  early  deeds  of  conveyance  of  the  different 
parcels  sold  were  often  very  imperfect,  and  sometimes  conflicting,  much  confusion 
was  the  result,  and  the  same  maybe  said  with  relation  to  ranchos  that  have  been 
subdivided  and  sold  before  the  boundaries  thereof  have  been  established  by  affirmed 
surveys. 

Many  of  the  owners  of  the  small  tracts  sold  know  but  little  of  the  history  of  the 
title  under  which  they  hold,  and  most  of  such  owners  give  but  little  thought  to  the 
subject,  on  the  principle  that  "what  is  everybody's  business  is  nobody's  business."  I 
such  cases  matters  are  likely  to  remain  in  this  unsettled  condition  until  the  bounda- 
ries of  the  ranchos  are  definitely  settled  by  the  government  independently  of  and 
without  regard  to  the  owners  of  the  land. 

I  am  making  every  effort  in  my  power  to  dispose  of  the  cases  now  before  this  office 
with  all  possible  dispatch,  many  of  which  have  been  lingering  for  years  greatly  to  the 
detriment  of  the  best  interests  of  the  country.  I  shall  also  cause  to  be  surveyed,  as 
soon  as  practicable,  all  tracts  where  the  work  has  not  already  been  done. 

The  final  adjustment  of  the  boundaries  of  these  Spanish  grants  is  of  paramount  im- 
portance to  the  prosperity  of  the  country,  since  until  this  is  done  there  will  always  be 
some  question  in  relation  to  th«  public  lands  adjoining  the  same. 

There  are  many  men  of  families  and  small  means  in  this  country  who  are  seeking 
homes,  and  there  are  many  small  valleys  in  the  neighborhood  of  ranchos,  the  bounda- 
ries of  which  are  unsettled,  where  the  man  of  humble  means  might  make  a  comforta- 
ble home  for  his  family,  but  which  he  cannot  do  so  long  as  the  boundaries  of  the  neigh- 
boring ranchos  remain  unsettled. 

For  the  foregoing  reasons  the  final  settlement  of  these  matters  should  be  pressed 
with  all  possible  energy  by  every  department  of  the  government  having  jurisdiction 
over  the  same. 
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I  desire  to  call  attention  to  the  original  archives  pertaining  to  the  former  Spanish 
and  Mexican  Governments  of  the  country.  These  archives  consist  of  nearly  three  hun- 
dred manuscript  volumes  in  which  is  found  the  history  of  the  country  from  the  time 
Spaniards  settled  here  in  1769  to  the  arrival  of  the  Americans  in  1846.  These  records, 
although  they  do  not  directly  relate  to  land  grants,  are  notwithstanding  historically 
valuable  as  giving  an  account  of  the  first  settlement  of  the  country,  and  interesting 
as  being  the  record  of  a  race  that  will  soon  be  forgotten  in  this  land  of  their  fathers'? 
These  historic  volumes  are  kept  in  substantial  wooden  cases  in  the  commodious  apart- 
ment provided  by  the  government  for  the  Spanish  archives  of  this  office,  and  are  in  a 
reasonably  safe  condition.  There  are  besides  these  historic  records  the  original  records 
of  all  the  grants  of  laud  made  by  the  Spanish  and  Mexican  Governments  of  the  coun- 
try. These  old  papers  are  not  in  so  secure  a  condition  as  their  importance  and  value 
demand.  A  substantial  fire-proof  safe  should  be  provided  for  their  keeping,  since,  if 
they  should  be  destroyed  by  fire  or  otherwise,  their  loss  could  never  be  repaired.  As 
it  is  they  are  entirely  unprotected  save  by  the  ordinary  wooden  door  of  the  office  in 
which  they  are  kept.  I  would  therefore  suggest  that  a  substantial  fire-proof  safe  be 
at  once  provided  for  the  protection  of  these  valuable  old  records.  An  appropriation 
of  $1,800  is  necessary  for  this  purpose,  *  *  *  I  deem  it  proper  to  state  also  that 
there  is  evidence  which  goes  to  show  that  the  commission  and  courts  were  imposed 
upou  in  some  of  the  private  land  claims  confirmed  by  spurious  and  forged  papers. 
The  courts,  however,  have  decided  that  the  matter  cannot  now  be  inquired  into  again 
without  an  act  of  Congress. 

The  courts,  however,  have  decided  that  the  matter  cannot  now  be  inquired  into 
again  without  an  act  of  Congress. 

Such  evidence  as  this  office  has  will  be  furnished  to  you  in  another  communication 
so  that  should  you  deem  it  advisable  Congress  may  be  asked  for  proper  legislation. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  private  land  claims  in  California  which  have  been  pat- 
ented : 


Agua  Caliente,  F.  Higuera. 
Acalanes,  Elam  Brown. 
Arroyo  Chica. 
Aguas  Frias. 
Atascadero. 
Arroyo  Seco. 

Aromitas  y  Agua  Caliente. 

Arroyo  Seco. 

Asuncion. 

Agua  Caliente  (part). 
Agua  Puerca  y  las  Francas. 
Arroyo  Grande. 
Aguajito. 

Addition  to  Santa  Ana  del  Chicco. 

Agua  Hedionda. 

Aguaje  de  la  Centiuella. 

Addition  to  San  Jose. 

Arroyo  de  San  Antonio. 

Azusa  (Dalton). 

Apteos. 

Arroyo  de  la  Alameda, 

Azusa  (Duarte). 

Buenaventura. 

Blucher. 

Bodega. 

Bolsa  delPajaro. 

Bolsa  del  Potrero  y  Moro  Cajo. 

Barrauca  Colorado. 

Bosquejo. 

Bolsa  de  San  Cayetano. 

Boga. 

Bertano. 

Bolsa  de  Chemisal. 
Buena  Vista. 
Buri  Buri. 

Bolsa  Nueva  y  Moro  Cajo. 
Bolsa  de  San  Felipe. 
Ballona. 

Bolsa  de  Escorpinos. 
Catate. 

Canada  del  Rincon. 
Corte  de  Madera. 


!  Canada  de  la  Segunda. 
j  Cuati. 

I  Canada  de  Raimundo. 
!  Capay. 
!  Chimiles. 

j  Canada  de  los  Pimos. 

Campo  de  los  Franceus. 
I  Callayomi. 
|  Canada  de  Pala. 

Casmalia. 
■  Corte  de  Madera  de  iNovato. 
[  Canada  de  Capay. 
|  Cholame. 

Catacula. 

\  Caiiada  de  Guadalupe  and  Visitacion  y 

Rodeo  Viejo. 
[  Corral  de  Tierra. 
;  Canon  de  Santa  Ana. 

Canada  del  Corral. 
|  Cabeza  de  Santa  Rosa, 
i  Canada  de  San  Felipe  y  las  Animas  Cas- 
tac. 

;  Canada  del  Hambre  y  las  Bolsas. 
i  Corral  de  Piedra. 
;  Consumues. 
I  Cosumnes. 

j  Cienega  de  los  Paicenes. 
j  Colus. 
i  Chualar. 

Cucamonga. 

Corral  de  Tierra, 
|  Canada  Larga  y  Verde. 
I  Canada  de  los  Codies. 
!  Cienega  6  Paso  de  la  Tijera. 
!  Canada  de  la  Carpenteria. 
j  Canada  de  San  Vicente  y  Mesa  del  Padre 

Baron. 
|  Canada  de  las  Osos. 
I  Canada  de  San  Miguelito  or  Del  Diablo, 
j  Canada  de  los  Alisos. 
j  Cahuenga. 
|  Cuyamaca. 
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Caslamayomi. 
City  lands  of  Los  Angeles. 
Corral  de  Tierra. 
Calleguas. 
Canada  de  Jonior. 
Canada  de  Pogolimi. 
Ciinega  del  Gabilan. 
Canada  de  los  Capitancillos. 
Corral  de  Qnati. 
Canada  de  Herrerad. 
Cuyama  (5  league). 
Del  Paso. 

Dos  Pueblos  (Deu). 
El  Pescadero. 
El  Molino. 
Esquon. 
El  Chorro. 
El  Toro. 

El  Valle  de  San  Jose"  (Sunol  et  al). 
El  Pescadero. 
El  Piojo. 
El  Sur. 

Entre  Napa  (part),  N.  Coombes. 

Napa  (part),  Osborne. 

El  Alisal,  Bernal. 

El  Paraje  de  Sanchez. 

El  Tucho. 

El  Pescadero. 

El  Pinale. 

El  Eincon. 

El  Conejo. 

El  Eucino. 

El  Niguel. 

El  Pumer  Canon  6  Rio  de  los  Berrendos. 

Ex  Mission  Soledad. 

Ex  Mission  San  Fernando. 

Ex  Mission  San  Buenaventura. 

El  Cajon. 

El  Patrero  de  Santa  Clara. 

Estero  Americano. 

Encinal  de  Buena  Esperanza. 

El  Escorpion. 

El  Quclio  (2  Suertes). 

El  Chamisal  (Vasquez). 

Feliz. 

Guesesosi. 

Guenoc. 

Guadalupe. 

Guejito. 

Gxiadalupe  ( 01  i vera). 

Guadalasca. 

Guajome. 

German. 

Guilicos. 

Huichica. 

Honcut. 

Huebucro. 

Huerta  de  Romaldo,  or  El  Cborro. 

Island  of  Santa  Cruz. 

Island  of  Santa  Catalina. 

Island  of  Santa  Rosa. 

Johnson  Rancho. 

Jota. 

Jacinto. 

Jimeno. 

Jamacho. 

Jesus  Maria. 

Juristae. 

Jerupa  (Roubideau). 
Jamul. 

25  I 
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Las  Pulgas. 
Larkin's  Children. 
Los  Coches. 

Lots  in  Mission  Santa  Clara  and  Dolores. 

Lots  in  Mission  San  Jose. 

Lots  in  Mission  San  Francisco. 

Los  Putos. 

Laguna. 

Los  Flores. 

Llano  de  Buena  Vista. 

Las  Uvas. 

La  Polka. 

Llano  Seco. 

Los  Corralitos. 

Los  Carneros. 

Localloyome. 

Las  Putos. 

Los  Capitancillos. 

La  Galleta. 

Llano  de  Santa  Rosa. 

Laguna  Seca. 

Laguna  Seca. 

La  Canada  Verde  y  Arroyo  de  la  Carissima. 

Las  Baulines. 

Los  Tularcitos. 

La  Canada. 

La  Carbonera. 

Los  Ulpinos. 

Lot  in  Sonoma. 

Los  Carneros. 

Los  Laurel es. 

Lonurias  Muertes. 

Los  Alamos  y  Agua  Caliente. 

Las  Salinas. 

La  Puente. 

La  Laguna. 

Los  Meganos. 

La  Laguna. 

Los  Cerritos. 

Lomas  de  Santiago. 

Las  Talenas. 

La  Laguna  de  las  Calabasas, 

Laguna  de  la  Merced. 

La  Laguna. 

Las  Medanos. 

La  Habra. 

Los  Animas. 

La  Brea. 

La  Carbonera. 

Lompoc. 

La  Ballona. 

Los  Gatos  or  Santa  Rita. 
Los  Tulareitos. 
Los  Juntas. 

Lot  in  Mission  San  Gabriel. 

Lomas  de  la  Purificacion. 

Los  Encinitos. 

Los  Laureles. 

Los  Feliz. 

Los  Ojitos. 

Las  Cienegas. 

Lot  in  San  Gabriel, 

Lot  in  San  Gabriel. 

Lot  in  San  Gabriel. 

Las  Milpitas. 

La  Merced. 

La  Purisima  Concepcion. 
Laguna  de  San  Antonio. 
Llano  de  Tequisquita. 
Las  Positos. 
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Lac. 

La  Ballona. 

La  Balsa  CMca. 

Las  Bolsas. 

La  Natividad. 

La  Suerra  (Yerba). 

Los  Alamos. 

Los  Prietos  y  Najalayegua. 

Los  Coyotes. 

Las  Milpitas. 

Las  Vergales. 

La  Liebra. 

Los  Alamitos. 

Los  Penasquitos. 

Los  Huecos. 

La  Zaca. 

Las  Mariposas. 

La  Jota. 

Los  Dos  Pueblos. 
La  Sierra. 

Las  Balsas  (Neurillo). 

Malacomes  (part). 

Moute  del  Diablo. 

Mission  San  Luis  Obispo. 

Mission  Santa  Cruz.  . 

Mission  San  Miguel. 

Mission  El  Carmelo. 

Mission  San  Rafael. 

Mission  La  Soledad. 

Mission  San  Gabriel. 

Mission  San  Gabriel. 

Mission  San  Juan  Capistraus. 

Mission  Viejo  or  La  Paz. 

Mallaeomes  or  Moristal  y  Plan  de  Agua 

Caliente  (Berreyesa). 
Mission  Viejo  de  la  Purisima. 
Muscupiahe. 
Monserrate. 

Malacomes  or  Moristal  y  Plan  de 

Caliente  (Knight  et  al.). 
Mission  Santa  Clara  (Enwright). 
Mission  San  Diego. 
Moro  y  Cayucos. 
Nicasio  (part). 
Nicasio  (part). 
Nicasio  (part). 
Mcasio  (part). 
Nocbe  Buena. 
Nacional. 
Navato. 

Nuestra  Seuora  del  Refugio. 
Nipoma. 

Napa  (N.  Coombes). 
Napa  (Osborne). 
Napa  (L.  Bartlett). 
Napa  (J.  K.  Rose). 
Napa  (S.  Vallejo). 
Najogue. 

Napa,  part  of  (Coombes). 
Napa  (Salvador  Vallejo). 
Napa  (A.  L.  Boggs). 
Ojo  de  Agua  de  la  Caclie. 
Olompoli. 
Orestimba. 
Omocliumnes. 
Ojai. 

Otay  (Estudillo). 
Otay  (Dominguez  et  al). 
Ojo  de  Agua  de  Figueroa). 
Punta  del  Ano  Nuevo. 
El  Pescadero. 


Potrero  Grande. 
Pauba. 

Punta  de  los  Reyes ;  Snook ;  Randall . 

Punta  de  los  Reyes  (Osis). 

Punta  de  la  Conception. 

Punta  (Rancbo  del). 

Posa  de  los  Ositos. 

Pastoria  de  los  Borregas. 

Potrero  de  los  Cerritos. 

Paso  de  Robles. 

Potrero  de  San  Juan  Capistrano. 

Pala. 

Pismo. 

Panoche  de  San  Juan  y  los  Carrisolitas. 

Paso  de  Bartelo  (Guiraldo). 

Peninsula  of  San  Diego. 

Punta  de  la  Laguna. 

Potrero  de  San  Luis  Obispo. 

Potrero  de  Felipe  Lugo. 

Pauma. 

Pleyto. 

Pueblo  lands  of  Santa  Barbara. 

Providencia. 

Petaluma. 

Prospero  tract. 

Potrero  de  Santa  Clara. 

Punta  de  Quintin. 

Pueblo  lot  No.  6. 

Piedra  Blanca. 

Quito. 

Rincon  de  las  Salinas  y  Potrero  Viejo. 

Roblar  de  la  Miseria. 

Rincon  de  los  Carneros. 

Rio  de  Jesus  Maria. 

Rio  de  los  Molinos. 

Rio  de  los  Putos. 

Refugio. 

Rincon  de  los  Gatos. 
Rincon  de  Sanjon. 
Rio  del  Stanislaus. 
Rio  de  los  Americanos. 
Rancbo  de  Farwell. 
Rancbo  de  la  Nacion. 
Rincon  de  Musulacon. 
Rancbita  de  Santa  Fe. 
Rio  de  Santa  Clara. 
Rincon  de  los  Esteros. 
Real  de  los  Aguillas. 
Rincon  de  las  Bueyes. 
I  Rincon  del  Diablo. 
Rinconada  del  Arroyo  de  San  Francisquita . 
Rincon  de  los  Esteros. 
Rincon  de  los  Esteros  (White). 
Suisun. 
San  Mateo. 
San  Antonio  (part). 
San  Antonio  (part). 
Satoyome. 
Solis. 

San  Pedro. 

San  Felipe  Ausaymas.. 

Sausal. 

Sboguel. 

Shoguel  Augmentation. 

San  Geronimo. 

Santa  Ana  y  Quien  Sabe. 

San  Juan. 

Sauel. 

San  Jose". 

San  Gregorio. 

San  Gregorio. 
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Salsipuedes. 
Santa  Margarita. 
San  Luisita. 
Sancito. 
San  Pascnal. 
San  Leandro. 
San  Lorenzo. 
Santa  Rita. 
San  Ramon. 
Santa  Rosa. 
San  Simeon. 
San  Bernardo. 

Sanjon  delos  Moquelurnnes. 
Sinii. 

San  Vicente. 
San  Miguel. 
Suey. 

San  Juan  Bautista. 
San  Justo. 
San  Bernardino. 

San  Pedro,  Santa  Margarita,  &c. 
San  Ramon. 
San  Emidio. 
Santa  Ysabel. 
San  Lorenzo. 
San  Antonio. 

San  Jose"  de  Buenas  Ayres. 
San  Agustin. 

San  Antonio,  6  El  Pescadero. 
San  Antonio. 
Santa  Anita. 
Sisquoc. 
Santa  Teresa. 
San  Francisquito. 
San  Miguelito. 
San  Joaquin. 
San  Ysidro. 

Sobrante  de  San  Jacinto. 
San  Francisco  de  las  Llagas. 
San  Vincente. 
San  Francisquita. 
Santa  Manuela. 
San  Ysidro. 
Santa  Ana  del  Chino. 
San  Benito. 
San  Marcos. 
Santa  Rosa. 
San  Carlos  de  Jonata. 
San  Pablo. 
San  Bernabe. 
San  Miguel. 
San  Julian. 
Santa  Fe,  ranchita. 
Santa  Clara  del  Norte. 
San  Lorenzo. 
Suerte  en  Dolores. 
Santa  Gertrudes. 
San  Pedro. 
San  Lorenzo. 
Santa  Ana. 
San  Diegito. 
San  Luis  Gonzaga. 
San  Antonio,  Rodeo  de  los  Aguas  y. 
Santa  Paula  y  Saticoy. 
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San  Lucas. 
Sespe. 
Santa  Rosa. 
Santa  Ysabel. 
San  Joaquin. 
San  Antonio. 
San  Bernarbe. 
San  Jose. 
San  Francisco.  ) 
San  Francisco,  t  ) 
Santa  Rita. 
San  Andres. 
Sanjones. 

San  Vicente  (Berreyesa). 

Santa  Clara  (tract  near). 

San  Geronimo. 

San  Miguelito. 

San  Lorenzo  (Soto). 

San  Antonio,  D.  and  V.  Peralta. 

San  Juan(a),  Cajon  de  Santa  Ana. 

Santa  Gertrudes  (Colima). 

Thompson's  rancko. 

Tzabaco. 

Temecula. 

Tulucay. 

Tejon. 

Tomales  y  Baulines. 

Tres  Ojos  de  Agua. 

Tract  in  Monterey  County. 

Tolenas. 

Teguepis. 

Temecula. 

Tajanta. 

Tract  of  land  near  San  Juan  Bautista. 
Tract  in  Monterey  County. 
Tepequet. 
Tinaguac. 

Two  tracts  in  Santa  Clara  County. 

Tract  in  San  Gabriel. 

Tract  in  Mission  San  Gabriel. 

Temescal. 

Two  Suertes  (part  of  El  Queko). 
Tract  between  San  Jacinto  and  San  Gor- 
gonio. 

Tofranga,  Malibu,  Sequit. 
Tajunga, 

Tract  near  San  Gabriel  (Simeon). 
Todos  Santos  y  San  Antonio. 
Tract  near  San  Juan  Bautista. 
Tract  near  Santa  Clara. 
Ulistac. 

Vieja  del  Rio  del  Pajaro. 

Valle  de  San  Felipe. 

Valle  de  Pauma,  or  Santa  Maria. 

Valle  de  San  Jose,  el  (Sunol  et  al.). 

Yerba  Buena  Socayre. 

Yajome. 

Yokaya. 

Zayanta. 

Zanjones. 

Rincon  de  las  Salinas  (Estrada). 
Arroyo  de  los  Nueces  y  Bolbones. 
Sanjon  de  Santa  Rita. 


/ 
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list  of  California  private  land  claims  before  Hie  department  at  Washington  June  30,1878. 


Kanebo. 


Confirmee. 


"When  sent  up. 


Pnnta  de  Pinios  1  Leese  

Cabeza  de  Santa  Pvosa   Mallagb  

Do   Meyer  &  Isham. 

Do  i  Heiidley  

Do  '  Eldridge  

ElEineon  j  Yerba  

Dorsey  tract,  Los  Angeles  County    Agnilar  

Boea  de  Santa  Monica   Reyes  

Cauada  de  los  Xo<rales   Aguilar  

Corte  de  Madera  del  Presidio   Peed  

Santa  Margarita  y  las  Flores  (Pico)  

Monterey  City  lands    ,  

Laguna  de  los  Palos  Colorados  '  

Buena  Vista  (Macliado)  :  

Pueblo  San  Franci 

Las  Camaritas  ;  Vassault 

Las  Yirgenes     Macbado. 

Cuca,  or  El  Potrero  

Part  of  Xapa  (Thompson)  1  

Jan  Jacinto   Estudillo 

San  Jancinto  X/uevo  t  Potrero  

ElAlisal. 


Los  Sancos  ;  Thomas 

Milpitas  !  Alvis 

Carne  Humana   Bell. 

Huasna  -  I  Spar! 

Valle  de  San  Jose   Warner 

Posolmi  el  Porito  de  las  Animas   

Miramontes  or  Arroyo  de  los  Pilarciteo  

Boca  de  la  Playa  -  -  -  Vejar 

Mission  San  Buenaventura   Alemany 

Corral  de  Piedra   Tillavicurcia 

Cuyama  (eleven  leagues)  -  1  Lataillade. 

Panoche  Grande  .  -  -  -   Gomez 

Xueva  Helvetia   Sutter 

Mission  la  Purisima  !  Malo . 

Los  Palos  Verdis  

Mission  Santa  Ynez   Alemany 

San  Rafael   Berdugo  et  al. 

Entre  Xapa   Higuera 


May  6,  1876. 
June  10,  1860. 
June  4,  1869. 
Apr.    4.  1866. 
June  19, 1860. 
Oct.  14.1875. 
Apr.  17,1876. 
Mav    2, 1876. 
May  16, 1876. 
Apr.  and  June,  187 
Aug.  15, 1877. 
Jan.  5,1869. 
Dec.  20,1877. 
Feb.  15,1871. 
Nov.  15,1877. 
Feb.  14,  1878. 
Xov.  20,  1877. 
Mav  6. 1876. 
May  12. 1876. 
June  15, 1877. 
Oct.  13, 1877. 
Sept.  1.1877. 
Apr.  18. 1857. 
July  7, 1870. 
Mav  13, 1876. 
June  2D,  1874. 
Jan.  24,1877. 
Xov.  8,1866. 
Feb.  and  June,  187 
Jan.  31, 1876. 
Oct.  24, 1867. 
Aue.  29,1866. 
Apr.  23,  1867. 
Sept.  11,1862. 
Mav  18. 1866. 
Feb.  12. 1878. 
July  13, 1877. 
Oct.  24. 1867. 
Feb.  14,1871. 


Private  land  claims  before  the  V.  S.  surveyor-general  for  California  June  30,  1878. 
veyed  and  pending  on  resurveg.) 


(Sur 


Arroyo  del  Rodeo,  J.  Harries  et  al. 

Los  Coehes,  Soberanel. 

Cienequita,  Carrillo. 

San  Pasqual,  Wilson. 

Arroyo  de  la  Laguna,  Williams. 

Orchards  San  Jose,  Foster  &  McKinley. 

Boca  de  Canada  del  Pinole. 

Napa  (part),  X.  Coombes. 

Pueblo  of  San  Jose. 

Santiago  de  Santa  Ana. 

San  Ramon,  Peralta. 

San  Ramon,  La  Xorris. 

Saueelito,  Richardson. 

Lot  in  Mission  Dolores,  Bernal  et  al. 


Yosemite,  or  Big  Trees. 
|  Pastoria  de  las  Borregas,  Castro. 

City  of  Sonoma. 
•  Sontajulle. 

Russell  tracts,  Monterey  County. 

Xapa,  Frank. 

Canada  de  los  Vaqueros. 

Mission  Dolores  (de  Haro). 

Entre  Xapa.  Kilburn. 

Agua  Caliente,  Leavenworth. 

Mission  Dolores,  Santa  Clara, 
j  Agua  Caliente,  Stone, 
j  San  Vicente  y  Santa  Monica. 

Boca  de  Santa  Monica. 


MIXES. 

During  the  year  a  large  number  of  mines  have  been  surveyed  and  approved  by  this 
office  and  the  plats  filed  "in  the  local  land  offices  and  delivered  to  claimants. 

There  should  be  some  legislation  by  Congress  fixing  the  time  within  which  claim- 
ants should  apply  for  patents  in  the  United  States  Land  Office  after  their  surveys  are 
approved  ;  and  after  the  due  advertisement  the  claimant  should  be  required  to  enter 
and  pay  for  the  land  surveyed  in  his  claim. 

There  are  many  surveys  made  of  mining  claims  in  California,  and  all  the  steps  taken 
required  by  law,  except  paying  for  the  land  in  the  local  land  office,  the  claimants  neg- 
lectiag  or  omitting  to  enter  and  pay  for  the  land,  relying  upon  the  proceedings  already 
taken  as  being  all  that  is  necessary.  Adverse  claims  are  made  to  the  same  ground 
and  endless  litigation  is  inaugurated  between  the  claimants,  all  of  which  could  be 
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avoided  if  Congress  would  enact  a  law  that  the  land  must  be  paid  for  in  six  months  or 
one  year  after  the  last  publication  of  the  application. 

Some  instructions  should  be  issued  requiring  the  register  of  the  land  office  to  notify 
this  office  when  entry  of  a  mine  is  made,  and  also  when  the  patent  is  issued,  as  cases 
are  occurring  where  mines  are  surveyed  a  second  time  by  this  office  on  the  supposition 
that  the  mine  had  been  subject  to  relocation,  when,  in  fact,  the  entry  had  been  made 
and  papers  sent  to  your  department  for  patent  without  the  knowledge  of  this  office. 

In  case  of  the  Empire,  Crescent,  Lady  Alice,  and  Bunker  Hill  mines,  in  Mono  County, 
the  claimants,  as  they  supposed,  complied  with  the  act  of  July,  1866,  and  omitted  to 
pav  for  the  land.  New  locations  were  made  and  patents  issued  to  these  mines  under 
the  act  of  1872  before  the  claimants  under  the  act  of  1866  came  forward  and  offered  to 
pay  for  their  land.  The  result  is,  suits  to  set  aside  the  United  States  patents  and  to 
recover  possession  of  the  mines,  now  very  valuable.  The  junior  claimant  acted,  no 
doubt,  honestly,  and  complied  with  the  law  in  every  respect  in  procuring  his  patents, 
and  now  finds  his  title  clouded  by  the  old  claims. 

MINERAL  SURVEYORS. 

The  following  have  been  appointed  United  States  deputy  mineral  surveyors  under 
the  provisions  of  section  2334  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  each  having  filed  a  bond  of 
$10,000: 


R.  M.  Wilson,  San  Francisco. 
A.  A.  Smith,  Susanville. 
L.  L.  Hawkins,  Oakland. 
J.  E.  Jackson,  Los  Angeles. 
F.  S.  Ingalls,  Salinas  City. 
A.  T.  Herrmann,  San  Jose. 
A.  B.  Beauvais,  Columbia. 
Thomas  Creighton,  Visalia. 
John  Doherty,  Oakland. 
P.  Y.  Baker,  Visalia. 
H.  S.  Bradley,  Nevada  City. 
E.  C.  Uren,  Dutch  Flat. 
John  A.  Brown,  Sutter  Creek. 
William  Magee,  Shasta. 
E.  T.  Wright,  Los  Angeles. 
A.  W.  Keddie,  Quincy. 
William  Jabine,  Placerville. 
W.  S.  Lowden,  Weaverville. 


R.  B.  Thomas,  Mariposa. 
C.  W.  Hendel,  La  Porte. 
Samuel  Bethel,  Grass  Valley. 

C.  L.  Anderson,  Bodie. 

John  Goldsworthy,  Los  Angeles. 

A.  L.  Cox,  Santa  Rosa. 

J.  E.  Woods,  San  Francisco. 

J.  B.  Hiskey,  Bodie. 

James  McGann,  Chico. 

L.  F.  Cooper,  Crescent  City. 

T.  R.  Fillebrown,  Bakersfield. 

D.  C.  Hall,  Quincy. 
Thomas  W.  Reece,  Oroville. 
Charles  Kaufmann,  San  Francisco. 
J.  M.  Doyle,  Colusa. 

C.  J.  Fox,  San  Diego. 

H.  J.  Stevenson,  Los  Angeles. 


COPIES  OF  RECORDS,  SALARY  OF  SURVEYOR  GENERAL.  ETC. 

I  desire  to  call  attention  to  the  provisions  of  section  2224  of  the  Revised  Statutes, 
which  provides  that  any  copy  of  or  extract  from  the  plats,  field  notes,  records,  or 
other  papers  on  file  in  the  offices  of  the  surveyors  general  for  California,  Oregon,  and 
Louisiana,  respectively,  when  authenticated  by  the  seal  and  signature  of  the  proper 
surveyor  general,  shall  be  evidence  in  all  cases  in  which  the  original  would  be  evi- 
dence. 

Certified  copies  of  the  records  and  plats  of  this  office  and  of  the  Spanish  archives  m 
my  custody  are  frequently  required  by  private  parties. 

The  section  of  the  Revised  Statutes  last  above  referred  to  clearly  implies  that  such 
copies  should  be  furnished  by  me. 

It  seems  also  reasonable,  however,  that  the  parties  desiring  such  copies  should  pay 
the  cost  of  preparing  them.  Should  this  office  be  required  to  furnish  them  without 
charge,  three  times  the  force  now  employed  would  hardly  be  sufficient  to  satisfy  the 
demand.  The  law  is  silent  as  to  charges  for  such  work,  and  I  deem  it  a  stretch  of  au- 
thority to  make  charges  not  specially  authorized  by  law.  As  a  matter  of  necessity, 
however,  I  issued  instructions  as  follows: 

"  Whenever  certified  copies  of  records  or  papers  of  this  office  are  desired  by  any  per- 
son, they  will,  whenever  practicable,  be  prepared  by  persons  designated  by  this  office 
who  are  not  in  the  employ  of  the  government,  and  such  persons  must  furnish  their  own 
stationery  and  materials,  and  will  be  allowed  to  charge  for  their  labor  and  materials 
a  reasonable  compensation,  to  be  paid  by  the  applicant. 

"The  chief  clerk  will  see  that  only  the  actual  and  reasonable  cost  of  the  work  is 
charged. 

"Whenever  certified  copies  of  records  or  papers  are  prepared  by  regular  employes 
of  this  office,  the  work,  with  a  memorandum  of  the  cost  thereof,  will  be  delivered  to 
the  accountant,  who  will  only  deliver  the  same  to  the  party  applying  therefor  upon 
the  production  of  a  receipt  for  the  amount  from  the  chief  clerk. 

"The  chief  clerk  will  receive  said  amounts  and  give  receipts  therefor,  and  at  the 
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end  of  each  month  deposit  the  same  in  the  United  States  sub-Treasury  to  the  credit  of 
the  O.  W.  account  of  this  office. 

"THEODORE  WAGNER, 
u  United  States  Surveyor  General  for  California." 

Should  they  meet  with  your  approval,  I  would  nevertheless  suggest  that  Congress 
be  requested  to  provide  proper  legislation  in  the  matter,  and  I  would  recommend  that 
a  provision  be  added  to  the  law  requiring  applicants  for  such  copies  to  pay  for  the 
actual  cost  of  the  work ;  the  money  so  received  to  be  deposited  in  the  United  States 
sub-Treasury  to  the  credit  of  the  office  work  account  of  this  office  and  reappropriated 
for  the  payment  of  employes  performing  the  work. 

The  salary  of  the  United  States  surveyor  general  for  California  is  fixed  by  law  at 
$3,000,  but  Congress  failed  to  appropriate  more  than  $2,750  for  the  ensuing  fiscal  year. 
There  are  no  perquisites  or  fees  attached  to  the  office ;  the  duties  are  very  heavy  and 
onerous,  and  the  responsibility  great,  so  that,  with  the  expense  of  living  and  rents  here, 
that  compensation  is  scarcely  sufficient  to  enable  the  incumbent  to  live  decently  with 
a  family.  Four  thousand  dollars  per  annum  would  not  be  more  than  a  fair  compensa- 
tion. 

PEKSOXAJL. 

On  the  13th  of  September,  1877,  Henry  G.  Rollins  resigned  the  office  of  United  States 
surveyor  general  for  California,  and  was  succeeded  on  the  17th  of  October  of  the  same 
year  by  General  John  W.  Ames.  On  the  6th  of  April,  1878,  after  several  months  of 
painful  illness,  General  Ames  departed  this  life,  resi>ected  and  beloved  by  all  with 
whom  he  had  come  in  contact  during  his  brief  administration. 

The  duties  of  the  office  were  assumed  by  the  present  incumbent  on  the  25th  of  June, 
1878. 

Edward  D.  Knight,  an  employe  of  this  office  for  many  years,  died  March  6,  1878, 
after  a  prolonged  illness. 

Very  respectfully,  vour  obedient  servant, 

THEO.  WAGNER, 
United  States  Surveyor  General  for  California. 

Hon.  J.  A.  Williamson, 

Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office. 
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C, — Statement  of  surveys  of  mines  in  California  during  the  fiscal  year  1877-78,  made  in  con- 
formity with  the  act  of  Congress  approved  May  10,  1872. 


Approval  of 
survey. 


July  14, 

Aug.  18, 

Sept.  24, 

Oct.  27, 

Oct.  27, 

Feb.  2, 

Feb.  2, 

Feb.  12, 

Mar.  2, 
July  14, 
July  24, 

Oct,  20, 
Nov.  8, 
Nov.  19, 
Feb.  2, 
Feb.  14, 
June  26, 
June  26, 
June  26, 
Sept,  15, 
Feb.  9, 
Mar.  16, 
Mar.  30, 
June  26, 
June  26, 
June  26, 
June  26, 
June  26, 
Sept,  18, 
Oct.  27, 
Dec.  6, 
Jan.  7, 
Jan.  7, 
July  9, 
Sept,  14, 
Nov.  19, 
Dec.  10, 
Jan.  23, 
Feb.  2, 
Mar.  2, 
Mar.  12, 
Mar.  30, 
June  26, 
June  26, 
Mar.  8, 
Aug.  7, 
Sept.  14, 
Sept,  25, 
Sept,  25, 
Nov.  8, 
Nov.  19, 
Jan.  18, 
Mar.  2, 
June  26, 
Sept.  15, 
Sept,  18, 
Oct.  13, 
Dec.  31, 
Jan.  23, 
Feb.  2, 
June  26, 
June  26, 
June  26, 
June  26, 
June  26, 
June  26, 
Aug.  18, 
Sept.  8, 
Sept.  25, 
Sept.  8. 
Oct.  13, 
Sept.  18, 
Nov.  8, 
Dec.  6, 
Nov.  19, 
Mar.  8, 
June  26, 
July  9, 
Aug.  11, 


1877 
1877 
1877 
1877 
1877 
1878 
1878 
1878 

1878 
1877 
1877 

1877 
1877 
1877 
1878 
1878 
1878 
1878 
1878 
1877 
1878 
1878 
1878 
1878 
1878 
1878 
1878 
1878 
1877 
1877 
1877 
1878 
1878 
1877 
1877 
1877 
1877 
1878 
1878 
1878 
1878 
1878 
1878 
1878 
1878 
1877 
1877 
1877 
1877 
1877 
1877 
1878 
1878 
1878 
1877 
1877 
1877 
1877 
1878 
1878 
1878 
1878 
1878 
1878 
1878 
1878 
1877 
1877 
1877 
1877 
1877 
1877 
1877 
1877 
1877 
1878 
1878 
1877 
1877 


Name  of  mine. 


Alta  Hill  gravel  mine  No.  3  .    

Altaville  quartz  mine  and  mill  site  

Ancho  quartz  mine  and  mill  site  

Afterthought  mine  

Allison  Ranch  Ford  mine  

Arctic  gold  and  silver  mine  

Avala  placer  mine  

Alta  San  Francisco,  Lone  View,  and  New  York  mines,  and 
slate  range  mill  site. 

Alexander  placer  mine  

Bobbie's  Blue  Ledge  mine  

Bear  River  tunnel  mine  


Location. 


Bullion  mine  and  mill  site  and  ingot  mine  

Ben.  Franklin  quartz  mine  

Black  Bear  gold  quartz  mine  

Boomerange  gold  and  silver  mine  

Blue  Peak  mine  

Buchanan  quartz  mine  and  mill  site  

Bryant  mine    

Black  Hawk  and  McClellan  mines  

Cassidy  Consolidated  quartz  mine  

Cabin  Flat  placer  mine  

Central  and  San  Francisco  mines  

Canadian  quartz  mine  -  

Compromise  gold  quartz  mine  

California,  quartz  mine.  

Chavanne  mine  and  mill  site  

Chapanal  quartz  mine  

Ci'own  Point  mine    

Duke  of  Wellington  mine  and  mill  site  

Demorest  quartz  mine  

Dutch  Bar  hydraulic  mine  

De witt  quartz  mine   

Druid  placer  mine  

Estacha  quartz  mine  

Extension  placer  mine  

Emigrant  gold  quartz  mine  

Eclipse  silver  mine  

Empire  mine  and  mill  site  

Etna  quartz  mine  

Excelsior  mine  and  mill  site  

Esperanza  gold  quartz  mine  

Eclipse  extension  quartz  mine  

Excelsior  mine  

Enterprise  mine  

Finley  &  Doty  quartz  mine  

Goods  Flat  quartz  mine  

Guatamala  placer  mine  

Gunsight  north  extension  mine  

Gunsight  mine   -  -  

Golden  Bull  placer  mine  

Gevser  sulphur  mine     -  

Gibbons  &  Co.'s  and  Lander,  Maak  &  Co.'s  mines  

German  Ridge  mine  and  mill  site  

Gillis  &  Carrington  quartz  mine  and  mill  site  

Harmon  gold  placer  mine  

Highland  Mary  quartz  mine  

Horse  Shoe  Bar  placer  mine  

Hills  sulphuret  work  site  

Haley  quartz  mine  

Helvetia  quartz  mine  and  mill  site  

Hussey  placer  mine  

Home  quartz  mine  

Hidden  treasure  mine  

Hartford  placer  mine  

Howard  placer  mine  

Indian  Valley  quartz  mine  

Jamison  Creek  and  Bunker  Hill  quartz  mine  and  mill  site 

Jessie  and  Edith  quartz  mine    

John  F.  Boyd  mill  site  

Kent-nek  silver  mine  

Kirkham  placer  mine  

Lafayette  quartz  mine  

Laura  quartz  mine   

Loyal  lode  mine  

Lone  Star  mine  

Lorenzo  placer  mine  

Lena  mine  -  

Morell  &  "Watson  placer  mine  

Mill  site  of  the  San  Francisco  mine.  


Nevada  County. 
Calaveras  County. 
Nevada  County. 
Shasta  County. 
Nevada  County. 
Inyo  County. 
Amador  County. 
San  Bernardino  County. 


Humboldt  County. 
Butte  County. 
Placer  and  Nevada  Coun- 
ties. 

San  Bernardino  County. 
Nevada  County. 
Trinity  County. 
Inyo  County. 
Napa  County. 
Tuolumne  County. 
Mono  County. 

Nevada  County. 
Do. 

Mono  County. 
San  Diego  County. 
Mariposa  County. 
Amador  County. 
Calaveras  County. 
Tuolumne  County. 
Plumas  County. 
Alpine  County. 
Calaveras  County. 
Plumas  County. 
Amador  County. 
Placer  County. 
Kern  County. 
Sierra  County. 
Siskiyou  County. 
Inyo  County. 
Shasta  County. 
Tuolumne  County. 
Shasta  County. 
Calaveras  County. 
Amador  County. 
Yuba  County. 
Do. 

Siskiyou  County. 
Butte  County. 
Sierra  County. 
Los  Angeles  County. 
Do. 

Nevada  County. 
Sonoma  County. 
Trinity  County. 
Calaveras  County. 
Tuolumne  County. 
Trinity  County. 
Alpine  County. 
Humboldt  County. 
Nevada  County. 
Amador  County. 
San  Diego  County. 
Nevada  County. 
Nevada  County. 
Kern  County. 
Nevada  County. 
Del  Norte  County. 
Plumas  County. 
Do. 

Tuolumne  County. 
Mono  County. 
Inyo  County. 
Humboldt  County. 
Alpine  County. 
Plumas  County. 
Amador  County. 
Inyo  County. 
Placer  County. 
Kem  County. 
Shasta  County. 
Nevada  County. 
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C—  Statement  of  surveys  of  mines  in  California,  $c— Continued. 


Approval  of 
survey. 


Name  of  mine. 


Aug.  24,  1877 
Sept.  14,  1877 
Sept.  15,  1877 
Oct.  13,  1877 
Dec.  21,  1877 
Feb.    2,  1878 
Feb.    9,  1878 
Feb.    9,  1878 
Mar.   8,  1878 
Mar.  20,  1878 
July  24,  1877 
Dec.  21,  1877 
Jan.  18,  1878 
Sept.  8,  1877 
Sept.  24,  1877 
Sept.  24,  1877 
Dec.  21,  1877 
Jan.  18,  1878 
June  26,  1878 
June  26,  1878 
June  26,  1878 
June  26,  1878 
July  24,  1877 
Aug.  7,  1877 
Aug.  18,  1877 
Sept.  8,  1877 
Dec.  31,  1877 
Jan.  18,  1878 
Jan.  23,  1878 
Mar.  12,  1878 
Mar.  20,  1878 
June  26,  1878 
June  26,  1878 
June  26,  1878 
Aug.  13, 1877 
Oct.  13,1877 
Oct,  13,1877 
Jan.  18,1878 
Mar.  20,1878 
June  26, 1878 
June  26, 1878 
July    9, 1877 
July    9, 1877 
July  24,1877 
July  24,1877 
Aug.  13, 1877 
Aug.  18,1877 
Sept.  15, 1877 
Sept.  25,  1877 
Oct.   20,  1877 
21, 1877 
31, 1877 
31, 1877 
7, 1878 
7, 1878 
20, 1878 
Mar.  20,1878 
Mar.  30,1878 
June  26, 1878 
June  26, 1878 
Mar.  12,1878 
Mar.  30,1878 
Sept.  18, 1877 
Oct.    20, 1877 
Oct.  27,1877 
Sept.  24, 1877 
Mar.  20,1878 
Aug.  24, 1877 
Oct.     8, 1877 
Feb.  20,1878 
June  26, 1878 
June  26, 1878 
June  26, 1878 


Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Feb. 


Monitor  consolidated  quartz  mine  and  mill  site  

Minniette  Belle  Mountain  View  and  Keystone  silver  mine 

Monterichard  quartz  mine  

Montezuma  gold  quartz  mine  

Martin  &  Co.,  Baistow  &  Co.,  and  Nash  &  Co.  mines  

Mountain  View  quartz  mine   

Mount  Pleasant  placer  mine    

Moore's  Flat  placer  mine  

Modoc,  Lookout,  Confidence,  Keyes  &  Hearst,  mines  

Marsh  &  Kennedy  mill  site  

North  American  placer  mine  

North  Gover  mine  

New  York  quartz  mine  

Oak  Flat,  Fueg  &  Ohl,  mine  

Orleans  placer  mine  

Oliver  &  Holland  quartz  mine  and  mill  site  

Occidental  placer  mine  

Oak  Flat  oil  mine  

Occidental  placer  mine  

Ohlmeir  placer  mine  

Orinamme  mine  and  mill  site  

Olden  mine  

Pioneer  fluming  placer  mine  

Placerville  placer  mine  

Plumas  and  Jamison  Creek  mine  

Plumas  quartz  mine  

Poclepovich  quartz  mine  

Plow  Boy  quartz  mine  

Peruvian  mine  and  mill  site  

Patterson  placer  mine  

Peeiless  mine  

Planet  placer  mine  

Pioneer  gulch  placer  mine  

Popejoy  mine  

Pocky  Bar  quartz  mine  

Kendall  placer  mine  

Richelieu  quartz  mine  

Rex  Montis  mine  -'  

Bobbins  Association  mine  

Rencharee  placer  mine  

Red  Cloud,  Packard  &  Morton  mines  

Sunrise  quartz  mine  

Saint  Charles  quartz  mine  

Slaronia  placer  mine  

Scott  &  Co.  placer  and  quartz  mine  

Schneider  &  Co.  quartz  mine  

Smith  quartz  mine   

Sacramento  gold  placer  mine  

Stanard  mill  site  

Syndicate  mine  

Sunnyside  mine  

Shot  Gun  quartz  mine  

Sunnyside  No.  2  placer  mine    

Sunnyside  east  extension  mine  

Sunnyside  west  extension  mine  -  

Stonewall,  Home  Stake,  and  Ralston  Nos.  1  and  2  mines  . . . 

Schroeder  placer  mine  

Schmidt  quartz  mine  

San  Francisco  and  Excelsior  mine  

Summit  quartz  mine  

Terrace  Bnrat  mine  

Tam  quartz  mine  

Union  quartz  mine  

TJ.  S.  Grant  placer  mine  

Hncle  Abe  placer  mine  

Valparaiso  quartz  mine  

Ventura  lode  mine  

Washington  west  extension  quartz  mine  

Watt  blue  gravel  mine  ■ 

West  bullion  mine  

Washington  Hill  placer  mine  

Wiley  petroleum  mine  

Young  Harmon  quartz  mine  


Location. 


Plumas  County. 
Inyo  County. 
Amador  County. 
Trinity  County. 
Trinity  County. 
Inyo  County. 
Sierra  County. 
Nevada  County. 
Inyo  County. 
Kem  County. 
Placer  County. 
Amador  County. 
Plumas  County. 
Plumas  County. 
Humboldt  County. 
Nevada  County. 
Plumas  County. 
Ventura  County. 
Placer  County, 
Mariposa  County. 
San  Diego  County. 
Mono  County. 
Placer  County. 
El  Dorado  County. 
Plumas  County. 
Plumas  County. 
Amador  County. 
Plumas  County. 
Shasta  County. 
Nevada  County. 
Amador  County. 
Nevada  County. 
Siskiyou  County. 
Shasta  County. 
Calaveras  County. 
Amador  County. 
El  Dorado  County. 
Inyo  County. 
San  Bernardino  County. 
Mono  County. 
Do. 

Kern  Count  v. 
Do. 

Amador  County. 
Siskiyou  County. 
El  Dorado  County. 
Do. 

Sierra  County. 
Mono  County. 
San  Bernardino  County. 
Plumas  County. 
Calaveras  County. 
Plumas  County. 

Do. 

Do. 

Mono  County. 
Mariposa  County. 
Nevada  County. 
Placer  County. 
Plumas  County. 
San  Bernardino  County. 
Nevada  County. 
Alpine  County. 
Placer  County. 
Do. 

Amador  County. 
Inyo  County. 
Plumas  County. 
Nevada  County. 
Mono  County/ 
Del  Norte  County. 
Los  Angeles  County. 
El  Dorado  County. 
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F. — Plats  made  in  the  office  of  the  United  States  surveyor  general  for  California  during  the 

fiscal  year  1877-78. 


Description. 


Plats  of  township  exteriors  

Maps  of  subdivision  lines  and  amendments. 

Plats  of  ranches  

Plats  of  mining  claims  and  amendments  

Sketches  for  deputies  

Tracings  for  exhibits  and  accounts  


Total. 


10 
137 
1 

154 


302 


10 
139 

3 

155 


307 


139 


154 


293 


234 


25 


234  25 


v.  a 

Zl.  | 

a  ? 


20 
415 
29 
697 
4 
3 


4    1, 168 


G. — Statement  of  transcripts  of  field  notes  of  public  surveys  sent  to  the  department  at  Wash- 
ington from  the  office  of  the  United  States  surveyor  general  for  California  during  the  fiscal 
year  1877-78. 


Xante  of  deputy. 


Date  of  con- 
tract. 


"When  sent. 


Anderson,  James  M  

Do  

Do  

Benson,  John  A  

Benson,  W.  F  

Do  

Benson,  W.  F.  (instructions)  

Do  

Do  

Bond,  L.  D  

Do  

Craven,  H.  S.  (instructions)  

Cahill,  E.  J  

Carlton,  William  H  

Do  

Cooper,  A.  S  

Cox,  A.  L.  (instructions)  

Cooper,  L.  F  

Cervantes,  A.  L  

Davis,  Preston  

Dewoody,  T.  J.  (instructions)  

Doyle,  J.  M  

Glover,  J.  K  

Glover,  J.  B.  (instructions)  

Glover,  J.  B  

Do  

Do  

Do  

Do  

Do  

Do  

Do  

Do  

Do  

Gilcrest,  John  

Goldsworthy,  John  

Kiel,  Jarvis  

Laken,  George  "W.  (instructions). 
Lewis,  "William  J  

Do  

McPherson,  Alex,  (instructions). 
Minto,  "William  

Do  

Do  

Do  

McBam,  William  L  

Nurse,  M.  A  

Norwav,  William  H  

Perils, 'F.  T  

Pennington,  J.  T  

Parke,  J.  G  


Nov.  14, 
Nov.  17, 
Aug.  7, 
Sept.  11, 
Mav  25, 
July  20, 
Nov.  26, 
Nov.  26, 
Nov.  26, 
Jnly  14, 
July  10, 
July  6, 
July  16, 
Aug.  1, 
Aug.  2, 
Oct.  8, 
Oct,  25, 
Nov.  10, 
May  9, 
Mav  21, 
Sept.  11, 
Sept,  18, 
Dec.  10, 
June  7. 
July  10, 
July  18, 
July  11, 
Aug.  13, 
Aug.  13, 
Aug.  22, 
May  26, 
Sept,  18, 
Jan.  18, 
Aug.  18, 
July  24, 
Aue.  18, 
Oct  19, 
June  14, 
July  18, 
July  18, 
June  4, 
Aug.  27, 
Aug.  4, 
Nov.  26, 
Mar.  15, 
Sept.  15, 
Oct,  10, 
July  14, 
Nov.  3, 
Oct.  26, 
June  26, 


1876 
1876 
1877 
1876 
1877 
1877 
1877 
1877 
1877 
1877 
1877 
1877 
1877 
1877 
1877 
1877 
1877 
1877 
1877 
1877 
1877 
1877 
1876 
1877 
1877 
1877 
1877 
1877 
1877 
1877 
1877 
1877 
1878 
1877 
1877 
1877 
1871 
1877 
1877 
1877 
1877 
1877 
1877 
1877 
1878 
1873 
1877 
1877 
1876 
1872 
1877 


Julv 

Sept. 

Feb. 

July 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Dec. 

Dec. 

Oct. 

Feb. 

Aug. 

Dec. 

Dec. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

J  une 

June 

Aug. 

Sept. 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Oct. 

Oct. 

Oct. 

Feb. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

June 

Nov. 

Mar. 

Mar. 

Nov. 

June 

June 

Sept. 

Nov. 

Nov. 

Jan. 

June 

Mar. 

Mar. 

June 

Sept. 

Nov. 

Nov. 


31, 1877 

7, 1877 
11,  1878 

9, 1877 
23, 1877 
22, 1877 
17, 1877 
17, 1877 
31, 1877 
13, 1877 
21, 1878 
14, 1877 
10,  1877 
20, 1877 
20, 1877 

9, 1878 
27, 1878 
27, 1878 
29. 1878 
14, 1877 
26, 1877 
27, 1878 
19,1877 

6, 1877 
10, 1877 
14, 1877 
20, 1877 
22. 1877 
22, 1877 
26, 1877 

7, 187S 
27, 1878 
11, 1878 
27, 1878 
27, 1877 
15, 1878 

9, 1878 
26, 1877 
27, 1878 
27, 1878 

4, 1877 
17, 1877 
17, 1877 
16, 1878 
28, 1878 
29, 1878 
15, 1878 
28, 1878 
20, 1877 
21, 1877 
30, 1877 
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G. — Statement  of  transcripts  of  field  notes  of  public  surveys,  fyc. — Continued. 


Name  of  deputy. 


Perrin, -George  H  

Buxton,  A.  Gr   

Bichards,  William  A  

Do  

Reynolds,  William  P  

EeiUy,  M.  P  

Do  

Do  

Do  

Do  

Do  

Sandford,  H.  H  

Do  

Spurr,  D.  P  

Seibold,  L  

Smith,  A.  A  

Do  

Do  ,  

Stephens,  Thomas  S.  (instructions) 
Thompson,  J.  Gr.  (instructions)  

Do  

Ward,  T.  H   

Woods,  James  E  

Do  

Do  

Do  

Do  

Wilson,  E.  M  

Do  

Wheeler,  M.  Gr  


Total  number  transmitted 


Date  of  con- 
tract. 


S  C3 


When  sent, 


Dec. 

Nov. 

Nov. 

Nov. 

Mar. 

Aug. 

July 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Apr. 

May 

Oct. 

July 

Julv 

Sept, 

Nov. 

Oct. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

July 

July 

Oct. 

Oct. 

Jan. 

May 

Aug. 

Dec. 


12, 1876 
13, 1876 
13, 1876 
13, 1876 
31, 1875 
16, 1877 
18, 1877 
24, 1877 
24, 1877 
24, 1877 
24, 1877 
18, 1876 
25, 1877 

1, 1877 
31, 1876 
12, 1877 
12, 1877 
18, 1876 
14, 1877 

4, 1877 
15, 1877 
13, 1876 
10, 1877 
10, 1877 
16, 1877 
15, 1877 
14, 1877 

9, 1877 
15, 1876 
26, 1877 


June  27, 
July  11, 
Aug.  3, 
Aug.  14, 
Sept.  26, 
Dec.  12, 
Jan.  7, 
Peb.  27, 
Peb.  29, 
Apr.  2, 
Apr.  2, 
Aug.  13, 
Peb.  13r 
Oct.  18, 
Nov.  19, 
Jan.  12, 
Jan.  30, 
Jan.  21, 
Mar.  15, 
Dec.  31, 
Dec.  31, 
July  31, 
Oct.  9, 
Nov.  15, 
Jan.  25, 
Feb.  8, 
June  27, 
Dec.  14, 
Jan.  18, 
Apr.  6, 


1878 
1877 
1877 
1877 
1877 
1877 
1878 
1878 
1878 
1878 
1878 
1877 
1878 
1877 
1877 
1878 
1878 
1878 
1878 
1877 
1877 
1877 
1877 
1877 
1878 
1878 
1878 
1877 
1878 
1878 


H. — Statement  of  descriptive  notes,  decrees  of  court,  cfc,  of  private  land  claims,  transmitted 
to  the  department  at  Washington  (luring  the  fiscal  year  1877-78. 


When  sent. 

Papers  transmitted. 

Name  of  claim. 

To  whom  confirmed. 

Sept.  12, 1877 
May    9, 1878 

Sept.   1, 1877 

Authenticated  copy  of  the  order  of  the 
district  court,  northern  district,  to 
return  survey  to  said  court. 

Statement  on  appeal  filed  by  L.  Aldrich, 
attorney  for  claimant;  statement  of 
B.  S.  Brooks  and  H.  Groodfellow,  at- 
torneys for  sundry  settlers. 

Plat  of  survey;  descriptive  notes;  de- 
cree of  confirmation;  extract  from 
minutes  United  States  district  court ; 
decree  overruling  exceptions  to  sur- 
vey ;  tracing  of  plat  of  survey  on  file 
in  'office  of  clerk  United  States  dis- 
trict court;  certificate  of  clerk  United 
States  district  court  relative  to  pro- 
ceedings ;  opinion  board  land  com- 
missioners ;  Cienega  del  Gabilan  Lan- 
antour,  confirmee;  decree  board  land 
commissioners  in  the  above-named 
case ;  petition  "A"  in  the  same ;  opin- 
ion board  land  commissioners,  "Part 
of  Alisal,"  Bruno  Bernal,  confirmee; 
decree  of  confirmation  in  the  above 
case ;  opinion  board  land  commission- 
ers, "Part  of  Alisal,"  Hartnell,  con- 
firmee ;  translation  of  grant ' '  Lansal, ' ' 
J.  P.  Leese,  confirmee ;  decree  of  con- 
firmation in  the  same ;  transcript  from 
papers  in  land  commission  (petition 
"Doc.  H.  I.  T.,  No.  1,  annexed  to  depo- 
sition of  H.  and  Jimeno,"  and  decree 
confirmation) ;  decree  United  States 
district  court;  Thomas  0.  Laskin; 
court  minutes,  2d  Pebruary,  1858; 
Thomas  O.  Laskin ;  court  minutes,  3d 
Pebruary,  1858 ;  decree  district  court, 
Sansal,"  J.  P.  Leese,  confirmee;  de- 

Agua  Caliente  

Alisal  

T.  M.  Leavenworth, 
W.  P.  Hartnell, 
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H. — Statement  of  descriptive  notes,  decrees  of  court,  <f  c. — Continued. 


When  sent. 

Papers  transmitted. 

Name  of  claim. 

To  whom  confirmed. 

Sept.  1,1877 

cree  district  court,  "Alisal,"  Bruno 
Bernal,  confirmee ;  decree  confirming 
title;  dismissal  of  appeal;  decree  ap- 
proving survey,  dated  December  9, 
1865,  with  tracing  of  plat  of  survey 
attached  marked  "J.  D.  C,  No.  1"; 
translation  of  expediente  "Alisal"; 
certified  copies  of  deeds,  Jose  G. 
Hartnell  to  Pedro  Zaballo,  "Ex.  H 
H,  No.  1 " ;  Juan  E.  Hartnell  to  Pedro 
Zaballa,  "Ex.  H  H,  No.  2"  ;  Juan  L. 
Jackson  and  wife  to  Pedro  Zaballa, 
Ex.  H  H,  No.  3; "  Adelberte  P.  Hart- 
nell to  Pedro  Zaballa,  "Ex.  H  H,  No. 
4 " ;  Miguel  Smith  and  wife  and 
Amelia  Hartnell  to  Pedro  Zaballa, 
"Ex.  H  H,  No.  5  " ;  Pablo  E.  Hartnell 
to  Pedro  Zaballa,  "Ex.  HH,  No.  6"; 
Joaquin  Arguezte  to  J.  Vicente  de 
Laviago,  "Ex.  HH,  No.  7";  J.Vicente 
de  Laviago  to  Pedro  Zaballa,  "Ex. 
H  H,  No.  8"  ;  certified  copy  deed:  S. 
A.  Hartnell  to  J.  A.  Arqiies,  "Ex. 
H  H,  No.  9";  testimony  of  David 
Spence  (two  copies),  "Ex.  HH,  No. 
10",  "Ex.  HH,  No.  11";  translationof 
expediente,  rancho  "Alisal."  certi- 
fied by  P.  C.  Hopkins,  "Ex.  HH,  No. 
12;"  translationof  grants  and  jurid- 
ical possession,  rancho  "El  Alisal," 
as  given  to  Mariano  and  Feliciano 
Soberanes,  1824  and  1834,  "Ex.  HH, 
No.  13";  traced  copy  of  grants  and 
translations  by  C.  Car  and  Hopkins, 
"Ex.  Hopkins  I";  copies  of  letters 
from  surveyor  general  to  county 
clerk  of  Monterey  County,  "Ex.  Hop- 
kins II";  notice  of  time  to  take  tes- 
timony to  John  Wilson,  "Ex.  A,  J. 

A.  P. " ;  translation  grant ;  proceed- 
ings on  survey  and  juridical  posses- 
sion up  to  December  18,  1834,  "Ex. 

B,  J.  A.  P.  "  ;  map,  "Ex.  I,  J.  A.  P.  "; 
translation  of  proceedings  territorial 
deputation,  July  15,  1834,  "Ex.  II, 
J.  A.  P.  " ;  grant  to  W.  E.  P.  Hartnell 
and  certain  proceedings  and  conces- 
sion, "Ex.  Ill,  J.  A.  P.";  translation 
grant,  No.  32,  "Ex.  IV,  J.  A.  P."; 
instructions  to  J.  E.  Terrell,  deputy 
surveyor,  "Ex.  V,  J.  A.  P." ;  instruc- 
tions to  Terrell,  "Alisal,"  Bernal, 
"Ex.  VI,  J.  A.  P.";  field  notes  Ter- 
rell survey;  translation  of  petition 
and  proceedings  "Sansal"  rancho; 
printed  report  of  P.  C.  Hopkins  to 
Surveyor  General  Stratton,  May  19, 
1874;  printed  translation  of  grant 
made  to  Eeliciano  and  Mariano  So- 
beranes, June  26, 1834 ;  printed  trans- 
lation of  grant  for  part  of  rancho  "El 
Alisal"  to  W.  E.  P.  Hartnell,  June  26, 
1834;  printed  translation  of  expedi- 
ente relative  to  vacant  lands ;  printed 
translation  record  of  possession 
rancho  "Del  Sansal";  copy  letter 
from  Commissi  oner  Willis  Drummond 
to  Lewis  Lillie,  December  2,  1873; 
notice  attorney  for  Hartnell  heirs 
and  contestants  to  attorney  for  J.  D. 
Carr  et  al.;  protest  of  Terresa  de 
jiarxneii,  nieu ^isl  iixdy ,  iooy;  pioi-cso 
against  survey  by  John  Wilson,  filed 
January  26, 1874 ;  map  accompanying 
protest  of  J.  Wilson;  brief  for  con- 
firmee and  contestants,  L.  Aldrich, 
attorney  for  contestants ;  reply  to 
brief  for  contestants,  William  Math- 
ews for  adjoining  land  owners,  record 
of  evidence  (bound) ;  surveyor  gen- 
eral's opinion,  certified  copy;  certifi- 
cate of  advertisement. 

Alisal  

W.  P.  Hartnell. 
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H. — Statemen  t  of  descriptive  notes,  decrees  of  court,  <f  c. — Continued. 


Papers  transmitted. 


Name  of  claim. 


To  whom  confirmed. 


Brief  for  confirmees  and  contestants 
(reply  to  Wm.  Mathews). 

Appeal  filed  by  Grey  &  Brandon  and 
E.  L.  Groold,  attorneys  for  claimants. 

Petition  for  a  rehearing  by  Dwindle, 
Grey  and  Brandon,  attorneys  for 
claimants. 

Report  of  A.  G.  Buxton ;  tracing  to  ac- 
company report;  depositions  before 
county  clerk  San  Diego  County ;  map 
marked  "Ex.  A," 

Letters  from  Bobert  S.  Baker ;  claims 
the  right  as  two-thirds  owner  of  the 
rancho  to  make  selection  of  his  share 
within  exhibit  boundaries,  and  ask- 
ing for  specific  instructions. 

Tracing  of  plat  of  survey;  certified 
copies  decree  of  confirmation  United 
States  district  court;  order  to  file 
mandate  Supreme  Court,  and  G-.  H. 
Thompson's  field  notes  and  report, 
Ex.  A  and  B;  depositions  of 
Charles  Brown,  with  tracing  at- 
tached, Ex.  G. ;  deed,  quarters,  S. 
Spark  and  wife  to  Mary  Hamilton, 
trustee  (certified  copy),  Ex.  H. ; 
deed  Mary  H.  Sparks,  by  trustee,  to 
Joshua  Childs  (certified  copy),  Ex. 
I. ;  deed  Joshua  Childs  to  G.  J.  Hu- 
bert Sanders  (certified  copy),  Ex.  K. ; 
deed  Ferdinand  Vassault  to  Joshua 
Childs  (certified  copy);  stipulation 
that  J.  and  D.  Callahan  have  acquired 
title  to  block  31 ;  protest  Jonetta  M. 
Ingram,  by  attorneys;  argument  of 
counsel  for  contestants;  reply  to 
claimants ;  brief  and  argument ;  tes- 
timony taken  before  J.  A.  Bobinson, 
United  States  commissioner;  sur- 
veyor general's  opinion. 

Argument  ,  of  B.  B.  &  H.  1ST.  Clement, 
attorneys  for  contestants,  reviewing 
the  surveyor  general's  opinion; 
sketch  of  Humphrey's  survey  in 
1852. 

Diagram  and  testimony  taken  before 
this  office,  as  required  by  General 
Land  Office,  letter  "D,"  of  Novem- 
ber 15,  1877,  inclosed  with  surveyor 
general's  report  of  same. 

Amended  plat  of  township  6  north, 
range  34  west,  San  Bernardino  me- 
ridian, showing  the  result  of  the  sur- 
vey Of  the  rancho. 

Copy  of  a  letter  from  this  office  to  Gen- 
eral Land  Office,  dated  March  3, 1858. 

Order  of  United  States  district  court  to 
file  mandate  of  United  States  Su- 
preme Court  (certified  copy). 

Mandate  Supreme  Court  (certified 
copy). 

Letter  from  this  office  that  the  case  is 
closed. 

Letter  from  this  office  stating  Mr.  Scott 
has  been  given  until  December  5  to 
file  testimony. 

Affidavits  of  Margarita  Soberanes  Tra- 
pillo,  Juan  Bodrigues,  Mannilito 
Cota,  and  Chalmer  Scott,  in  reference 
to  the  boundaries  of  the  rancho ;  let- 
ter from  Mr.  Scott  explaining  cause 
of  delay  in  sending  affidavit. 

Contract  and  bond  of  Wm.  Minto,  dep- 
uty surveyor. 

Pamphlet  furnished  by  Judge  Stanley, 
accompanying  surveyor  general 
Ames's  "Statement  of  facts";  plat 
of  survey;  descriptive  notes ;  certifi 
cate  of  advertisement ;  decree  of  con- 
firmation, and  certificate  of  no  fur- 
ther proceedings;  affidavit  of  T.  J. 
Dewoody;  protest  of  J.  A.  Stanley; 


Arroyo  de  la  Laguna . 


Azusa  


Boca  de  Santa  Monica. 


Las  Camaritas. 


Williams  et  al. 


A.  Duarte. 


Ysidro  Beyes. 


Ferdinand  Vassault. 


Canada  de  Sulsipudes 

Colus  

Cuca  


John  Keyes. 

Chas.  D.  Semple. 

M.  J.  de  Los  Angeles. 


El  Sobrante  

Entre  Napa  Bincon  de 
Camero. 


J.  J.  Castro. 
M.  F.  Hignera. 
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H. — Statement  of  descriptive  notes,  decrees  of  court,  cj-c. — Continued. 


Papers  transmitted. 


Xanie  of  claini. 


filed  December  27.  1875 ;  printed  copy 
of  same;  objections  of  J.  A.  Stanley 
to  approval  of  survey ;  evidence  and 
argument  in  support  tbereof;  filed 
May  17.  1876 ;  appearance  and  request 
to  forward  survey ;  B.  S.  Brooks,  at- 
torney ;  answer  to  objections  of  J.  A. 
Stanley. 

Appeal  and  points  of  exceptions  of  Brit- 
ton  &  Gray  received  with  General 
Land  Office  letter,  20th  Xovember, 
1877. 

Copv  of  letter  to  the  General  Land 
Office,  dated  March  3,  1858. 

Remarks  of  surveyor  general  on  Hop- 
kins"s  report ;  Hopkins's  report ;  tes- 
timony taken  before  riling  of  stipu- 
lationprotest  against  Commission- 
er's decision  of  16th  August,  1873.  by 
Riverside  Land  and  Irrigating  Com- 
pany;  "Ex.  A,'-  accompanying  pro- 
test': Ex.  B."  accompanying  protest, 
map ;  "Ex.  C. "  accompanying  protest, 
map  ;  map  of  the  lands  of  the  River- 
side Land  and  Irrigating  Company; 
stipulation  that  east  line  of  rancho 
remain  as  fixed  and  surveyed  by 
Reynolds ;  stipulation  filed  as  ex- 
planatory of  and  in  conjunction  with 
stipulation  of  March  29.  1877. 

Protest  of  Hougaton  etals.  to  Surveyor 
General  Mandeville ;  decree  of  cir- 
cuit court  rejecting  survey  and  or- 
dering new  one ;  statement  of  Wil- 
liam B.  Buckley;  objections  of  George 
W.  Hammett  et  ctls.  to  survey  March 
1,  1876;  affidavit  and  protest  of 
Martha  A.  Gorham;  affidavit  and 
protest  of  C.  S.  YThiteomb:  affidavit 
and  protest  of  George  TT.  Hammett ; 
objections  to  survey  by  Central  Pa- 
cific Railroad  Company :  affidavit 
and  objections  to  survey  by  O.  S. 
Hough :  objections  of  the  United 
States  to  Bardman's  survey.  &c. ; 
application  United  States  district  at- 
torney and  J".  P.  Howard  to  have  the 
La  Croze  survev  sent  up  for  patent. 
April  19,  1876  ;  affidavit  of  E.  R.  Car- 
penter :  appearance  for  claimant.  E. 
R.  Carpenter,  attorney:  appearance 
E.  A.  Lawrence  and  H.  TV".  Carpen- 
ter for  claimants ;  appearance  of  H. 
TV.  Carpenter  for  self.  Elam  Brown 
et  al. ;  protest  of  Bernal  et  al..  marked 
"La  Croze,  Ex.  one  ";  "Ex.  H.  S.  A. 
Xo.  1":  proceedings  before  survey- 
or general,  April  19,  1876;  "Ex.  H. 
S.  A.  Xo.  2,  "  tracing  to  accompany 
depositions  of  Harrington.  Hopkins. 
Braconei  al. ;  "Ex.  H.  S.  A.  Xo.  3,'' 
map  to  accompanv  deposition  of  La 
Croze  :  "Ex.  H.  S.  A.  Xo.  4."  extracts 
from  depositions  of  Salvio  Pacheco 
(see  "Ex.  Xo.  17"):  "Ex.  Xo.  1," 
copy  of  petition  for  order  to  return ; 
survey,  "Ex.  Xo.  2,"  copy  order  to 
return  ;  survey.  ' '  Ex.  IS  o,  3. "  copy  of 
monition  and  certificate  of  service 
thereof;  "Ex.  Xo.  4,"  copy  order  on 
return  of  monition;  "Ex.  Xo.  5," 
copy  of  intervention  of  Lucy  R. 
Jones  and  William  B.  Algard  ;  '"Ex. 
Xo.  6."  copy  of  objections  to  survey 
by  Moraga  et  als.;  "Ex.  Xo.  7," 
copy  of  intervention  of  Jose  Moraga 
et  als.:  "Ex.  Xo.  8,"  copy  of  inter- 
vention of  Edison  Adams  et  als. ; 
'Ex;.  Xo.  9,"  copy  of  objections  of 
Edison  Adams  et  als.  ;  "Ex.  Xo.  10," 
copy  deposition  of  H.  C.  Smith,  <fcc. ; 
"Ex.  Xo.  11,"  copy  of  intervention 
of  Edwin  Brown;  "Ex.  12,"  copy  of 


Entre  Xapa  Rincon  de  la 
Camero. 


Huasana 


Jimeno 
Jurupa 


Tc  whom  confirmed. 


M.  F.  Hignera. 


Isaac  d.  Sparks. 


0.  Larkin 
Abel  Stearns. 


Laguna  de 
Colarados. 


Palos 


Heirs  of  Joaquin 
Moraga  a]  id  Juan 
Bernal. 
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stipulation  of  counsel,  July  30.  1862  ; 
"Ex.  No.  13,"  copy  of  deposition  of 
P.  C.  Hopkins,  and  proof  of  service 
of  notice  of  taking  same;  "Ex.  No. 
*14,"  copy  of  map  and  certificate  on 
file  in  office  of  clerk  of  United  States 
district  court :  "Ex.  No.  15,"  copy  of 
deposition  of  Antonio  Ma.  Peralta ; 
"Ex.  No.  16,"  copy  of  deposition  of 
Salvio  Paclieco  (see  "U.  S.  A.  No. 
14")  ;  "Ex.  No.  17,"  copy  of  deposi- 
tion of  Jose  de  Jesus'  Martinez; 
"Ex.  No.  18,"  copy  of  deposition  of 
John  La  Croze;  "Ex.  No.  19,"  copy 
decree  of  confirmation  United  States 
Land  Commission:  "Ex.  No.  20," 
(missing)  ;  "Ex.  No.  21,"  copy  of 
stipulation  that  map  of  "  Highey's  " 
survey  be  entered  in  case  as  'evi- 
dence ;  "Ex.  No.  22,"  copy  of  stipula- 
tion ;  brief  by  Mullan  6c  Hyde : 
printed  transcript  on  appeal,  Thomas 
A.  Brown,  attorney  for  appellant,  H. 
W.  Carpenter,  attorney  for  respond- 
ent :  opening  argument  for  United 
States  and  contestants,  John  P. 
Howard,  attorney;  record  of  evi- 
dence (2  volumes,  bound :)  certified 
copy  certificate  of  publication ;  tran- 
script of  proceedings  before  United 
States  surveyor  general.  April  19, 
1876  (see  No.  17;)  instructions  dated 
February  3,  1875.  to  William  T, 
Boardman;  surveyor  general's  opin- 
ion: protest  and  petition.  Mullan  & 
Hyde :  supplemental  report  of  sur- 
veyor general. 
Certified' copies  of  the  decree  of  the 
United  States  district  court,  northern 
district  California,  April  8,  1858;  dis- 
missing appeal  and  decree  of  same 
court,  October  20,  1862 ;  substituting 
heirs,  &c. 

Certified  copy  order  to  return  survey 
into  court,  December  3,  1860. 

Brief :  letter  from  surveyor  general  to 
Mullan  6c  Hyde,  inclosing  copy  of  de- 
partment lettei  s  of  19th  November. 
1877.  and  allowing  them  thirty  clays 
to  file  certified  copies  of  record  of 
court,  <fcc.  ;  certified  copy  of  instruc- 
tions to  John  La  Croze  to  make  final 
survey:  certified  copy  of  entry  in 
"  record  of  rancho  surveys,"  showing 
a  date  of  filing  decree  and  issuing  in- 
structions :  tracing  claims  to  be  copy 
of  original  map  of  La  Croze's  survey. 

"Waiver  of  appeal  signed  by  E.  A.  Law- 
rence and  H.  TV.  Carpenter,  attorneys 
for  sundry  parties  in  interest. 

Appeal  of  Mullan  &  Hyde  from  Gen- 
eral Land  Office,  of  April  13,  1878. 

Descriptive  notes;  5  skeleton  maps; 
plat  of  survey :  certified  copy,  de- 
cree of  confirmation  United  States 
district  court;  certified  copy;  order 
of  United  States  district  court  making 
said  decree  final;  certified  copy  or- 
der United  States  district  court  sub- 
stituting the  heirs  and  representa- 
tives of  claimants  as  confirmees:  cer- 
tified copy  decree  of  United  States 
circuit  court  ordering  new  surveys ; 
certified  copy  of  certificate  of  adver- 
tisement. 

Letter  of  Mullan  &  Hyde,  asking  for 

return  of  papers,  &e. 
Appeal  by  Messrs.  Hartman  &  Haley, 

attorneys  for  claimants. 


Name  of  claim. 


Laguna  de 
Colarados. 


los  Palos 


Las  Virgines. 


To  whom  confirmed. 


Heirs  of  Joaquin 
Moraga  and  Juan 
Bernal. 


Maria  A,  Machardo- 
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Name  of  claim. 


To  whom  confirmed. 


Petition  for  issuance  of  patent ;  stipu- 
lation that  depositions  may  be  opened; 
withdrawal  of  opposition  to  survey 
by  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  Com- 
pany ;  stipulation  and  depositions  be- 
fore county  clerk,  Los  Angeles 
County;  proceedings  before  J.  A. 
Robinson,  United  States  commis- 
sioner; statement  of  case  on  part  of 
claimants,  Exhibit  I ;  tracing  of  plat 
of  Hancock's  survey,  "Exhibit  2,  J. 
A.  R.";  colored  map  or  sketch  (orig- 
inal deseno) ;  Exhibit  7,  sketch ;  let- 
ter James  T.  Stratton,  dated  Janu- 
ary 25,  1875,  transmitting  papers  in 
case ;  schedule  of  papers  transmitted 
with  above  letter;  plat  of  survey 
marked  "Ex.  A.,  J.  A.  R.,"  field 
notes ;  certificate  of  advertisements, 
certified  copies  decrees  and  orders, 
district  and  supreme  courts;  certi- 
fied copies  title  papers ;  protest  by 
Southern  Pacific  Railroad  Company; 
surveyor  general's  opinion ;  affidavits 
of  E.  H.  McDonald,  Jothan  Bixbey, 
Juan  C.  Spulvada  and  William 
Money,  dated  20th  April,  1875 ;  affi- 
davit of  Thomas  Flint,  dated  April 
30, 1875 ;  letter  Brittar,  Grey  &Drum- 
mond,  dated  May  17, 1875,  requesting 
that  papers  be  returned  to  surveyor 
general. 

Letter  from  this  office  inclosing  $1,  sil- 
ver, for  certified  copy  of  letter  on  file, 
General  Land  Office,  from  H.  S. 
Brooks,  dated  August  25,  1876. 

Return  of  patent;  letter  to  this  office 
from  E.  O.  T.  Hastings,  calling  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  the  plat  of  sur- 
vey accompanying  the  patent  had  not 
been  approved  by  the  General  Land 
Office. 

Letter  signed  by  Tully  R.  "Wise,  esq., 
attorney  for  the  owners,  asking  a  re- 
turn of  the  evidence  in  the  matter  of 
the  Norway  survey ;  copy  of  a  por- 
tion of  the  record  showing  objections 
of  M.  Stewart,  attorney  for  the  set- 
tlers. 

Testimony  taken  before  county  clerk 
of  Santa  Barbara  County ;  testimony 
taken  before  J.  A.  Robinson,  United 
States  commissioner;  deposition  of 
A.  B.  Thompson  before  United  States 
land  commission ;  appearance  of 
James  E.  Stewart  as  attorney  for  set- 
tlers, and  notice  that  he  will  apply 
for  leave  to  file  record  evidence  and 
take  testimony,  &c. ;  protest  of  set- 
tlers against  any  change  in  Eerrell's 
survey  which  will  affect  their  pre-emp- 
tion claims  ;  protest  of  Albei  t  Dibble, 
on  behalf  of  self  and  other  owners, 
against  Eerrell's  survey ;  appearance 
and  protest  of  Mullan  &  Hyde  as  attor- 
neys for  Lompoc  and  Mission  Vieja 
de  la  Purissima;  appearance  and 
protest  of  Albert  Dibble,  for  self  and 
others,  owners  of  Lompoc  and  Mis- 
sion Vieja  de  la  Purissima ;  filed  De- 
cember'14,  1877;  protest  of  S.  T. 
Burton,  owner  of  rancho  Jesus  Ma- 
ria, on  the  ground  that  the  Eerrell 
survey  laps  over  on  the  southeastern 
line  of  Jesus  Maria;  objections  and 
protest  of  claimants  to  Eerrell  survey 
as  advertised  October,  1877 ;  supple- 
mental protest  by  claimants;  Exhibit 
A,  certified  copies  traced  of  original 
title-papers;  Jos6  Ramon  Malo  for 
Santa  Rita;  Exhibit  B,  translation 
of  Exhibit  A;  Exhibit  C,  certified 


Los  Palos  Verde  s 


Jos6  L.  Sepulveda. 


Moro  Y.  Cayacas. 


Mission  de  la  Purissima. 


Jas.  McRinlev. 


J.  R.  Malo. 
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copy ;  decree  of  confirmation  United 
States  district  court,  and  order  mak- 
ing said  decree  final;  Jose  Banion 
Malo  for  Santa  Eita;  Exhibit  D, 
certified  traced  copies  of  deed  of 
state  from  Pio  Pico  to  Juan  Temple ; 
deed  of  conveyance  from  Juan  Tem- 
ple to  J.  E.  Malo,  and  receipt  given 
by  Pico  for  portion  of  purchase- 
money  ;  also  certified  copy  of  deposi- 
tion of  A.  B.  Thompson  before  board 
of  United  States  land  commissioners ; 
Exhibit  E,  translation  of  above ;  Ex- 
hibit E,  certified  copies  of  decree  of 
confirmation  United  States  board  of 
land  commissioners ;  letter  of  Attor- 
ney-General of  United  States  stating 
that  appeal  will  not  be  prosecuted 
and  order  of  United  States  district 
court  dismissing  appeal ;  Exhibit  G, 
illustrated  map  showing  boundaries 
of  Santa  Eita  rancho;  Exhibit  H, 
extract  froni  De  Mofrie's  "History 
of  California  and  Oregon;"  Exhibit 
I,  decision  of  United  States  Supreme 
Court  in  case  of  Yan  Begnegan  vs. 
Bolton ;  brief  on  behalf  of  settlers ; 

Soints  and  authorities  and  brief  by 
Lillian  and  Hyde;  brief  of  Britton 
and  Gray,  in  Lompoc  contest,  filed 
by  Mullan  and  Hyde  in  this  case; 
surveyor  general's  opinion;  testi- 
mony taken  before  J.  A.  Eobinson, 
United  States  commissioner. 
Letter  from  Frederick  Mason  to  this 

office  relating  to  survey. 
Printed  memorial,  in  duplicate,  of  S. 
M.  Tibbets,  A.  W.  Simpson,  et  al. ; 
printed  memorial,  in  duplicate,  of 
Obed  Chart  and  others;  printed  ar- 
gument of  Eug.  B.  Drake  and  C.  E. 
Greathouse  against  Stratton  survey 
duplicate;  protest  of  the  governor, 
attorney  general,  and  surveyor  gen- 
eral of  the  State  of  California  against 
any  resurvey,  so  far  as  certain  salt 
marsh  and  tule  lands  are  concerned ; 
stipulation  bv  J.  W.  Dwindle,  W. 
E.  Burnett,  H.  H.  Haight,  J.  M. 
Coghlan. 

Appearance  of  Harmon  and  Galpin  as 
attorneys  for  parties  interested  in 
lands  embraced  in  Stratton's  survey, 
and  for  parties  interested  in  swamp 
and  tide  lands  outside  said  survey 
and  adjoining  same,  claiming  under 
the  State  of  California  pre-emption 
claim  of  Daniel  Eyan ;  certified  copy 
of  the  petition  of  Daniel  Eyan  to  the 
board-  of  supervisors  of  the  city  and 
county  of  San  Erancisco  ;  affidavit  of 
Daniel  Evan,  dated  December  17, 
1870;  affidavit  of  Calvin  E.  Wood- 
bury, dated  December  22,  1870  ;  trac- 
ing "showing  "reservation  line  ac- 
cording to  President  Eillinore's  proc- 
lamation." 

Statement  of  Theodore  H.  Hettell,  at- 
torney for  S.  M.  Tibbetts,  A.  M.  Simp- 
son, and  others,  in  the  matter  of  the 
survey  of  the  rancho. 

Bequest  of  Titus  Hale  and  others  for 
delivery  of  patent ;  certificate  of  the 
county'  recorder  of  Santa  Cruz 
County. 

Plat  of  survey ;  seven  skeletc  .  maps ; 
descriptive  notes;  certified  copy  or- 
der United  States  district  court  dis- 
missing appeal;  certified  copy  decree 
of  confirmation  and  extract  from  min- 
utes United  States  district  court; 


To  whom  confirmed. 


Pueblo  of  San  Francisco.  City  of   San  Eran- 
cisco. 


San  Andrea* 


San  Jacinto,  Xuevo 
Potrero. 


G.  Castro  et  al. 


T.    W.  Sutherland, 
guardian,  &c. 
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Name  of  claim. 


To  whom  confirmed. 


Aug 
Jan. 


Oct. 


30, 1877 
19, 1878 


21, 1578 
9, 1877 


Oct.  13, 1877  certified  copy  certificate  of  advertise- 
ment :  copy  expediente;  tracing  of 
plat  of  rancho  as  located  by  surveyor 
general  in  1867 ;  Exhibit  A,  copy  of 
deed  from  YsabelPedroernda  Alteru- 
aruoto  Jas.  Gr.  Dawney;  Exhibit  B. 
diagram  showing  relative  location  on 
face  of  county  of  respective  tracts; 
Exhibit  D.  grant  and  disefio  San  Ja- 
cinto Viejo ;  Exhibit  E.  juridical  pos- 
session San  Jacinto  Viejo :  Exhibit 
G,  copy  grant  San  Jacinto  Xuevo  y 
Potrero;  Exhibit  I.  deposition  of 
Jasper  O'Farrell ;  objections  of  Gus- 
tave  Mahe  Camilo  '  Martin,  T.  L. 
Meyer,  and  T.  J.  Gallagher  to  sur- 
vev :  proceedings  and  stipulation. 
Auff.  15.1877  Plat  of  survey  15 ;  skeleton  maps ;  de- 
scriptive letter  from  Lee  H.  Tit  to 
surveyor  general,  inclosing  affidavit 
and  protest  against  Reynolds  survey, 
dated  July  2,  1877  ;  protest  against 
survey  certificate  of  county  clerk  of 
San  Diego  County,  that  L.  J.  Crombie 
is  authorized  to  administer  oaths;  affi- 
davit of  Amos  Buckman;  affidavit  of 
Manuel  Cota;  affidavit  of  Herbert 
Crouch:  affidavit  of  D.  R.  Foss;  affi- 
davit of  O.  A.  Stewart;  affidavit  of 
Lee  H.  Ult. 

Affidavit  of  T.  A.  Case  

Affidavit  of  J.  F.  Foster:  affidavit  of 
Thomas  Alvarado.  C.  J.  Fox.  and  C. 
Scott :  William  Minto,  R.  C.  Hopkins. 

Affidavit  of  W.  J.  Rumble  

Letter  to  General  Land  Office,  request- 
ing return  of  a  letter  which  was  for- 
warded with  the  Saucelito  papers, 
addressed  to  Colonel  Humphreys  by 
one  Manuel  Torres. 
Nov.  21, 1877  Letter  from  S.  R.  Throckmorton,  in  re- 
ply to  request  from  this  office  to  fur- 
nish certain  papers  asked  for  in  your 
letter  D,  24-th  October.  1877. 
1877  !  Letter  from  Manuel  Tories  to  John  T. 

Humphreys,  requesting  him  to  appear 
as  attorney  for  executors.  <fcc. :  letter 
from  J.  T.  Humphreys  ;  order  and  de- 
cree of  United  States  district  court. 
&c. 

Certified  copy  of  opinion  of  court,  Feb- 
ruary 26, 1877. 
Certified  copy  of  decree  of  court :  motion 
and  order  of  substitution  of  heirs  of 
Richardson,  and  order  vacating  same ; 
notice  of  S.  R.  Throckmorton  to  sur- 
veyor general:  communication  from 
S.  R.  Throckmorton  to  surveyor  gen- 
eral :  notice  from  John  B.  Howard 
that  J.  T.  Humphreys  has  been  sub- 
stituted in  his  place  as  attorney :  cer- 
tified copy  of  order  of  United  States 
district  court  to  return  survey  to  sur- 
veyor general:  certified  copy  of  order 
dismissing  petition  of  Hilaria  Reed; 
order  denying  leave  to  file  objections 
to  survey  or"  contest  the  same,  and 
further  order  directing  plat  of  survey 
to  be  returned  to  surveyor  general ; 
appearance  of  J.  T.  Humphreys  as 
attorney  for  Manuel  Toms:  execu- 
tor. &c. :  certified  cepy,  motion,  and 
decree  of  United  States  district  court, 
suggesting  the  death  of  claimant  and 
substituting  the  heirs  as  claimants: 
brief  of  .John  B.  Howard  and  John  B. 
Felton:  United  States  surveyor  gen- 
eral's letter. 

July    6, 1877  j  Certified  copy  of  record  of  advertise- 
ment of  the  Cornwall  tract 


Oct, 


San  Jacinto,  Xuevo  y 
Potrero. 


Santa  Margarita  y  las 
Flores. 


T.   W.  Sutherland, 
guardian,  iScc. 


Pio  Pico  et  al. 


saucelito. 


G.  A.  Richardson. 


Saucelito., 


G.  A.  Richardson. 


Soulapilla 


Gormley,  Br  a  eke  tt 
Cornwall,  Watkins, 
and  Yasquez. 
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Name  of  claim. 

To  whom  confirmed . 

Sept.  12,1877 
June  27, 1878 

Dec.  23,  1877 

Appeal  by  L.  Aldrich,  esq.,  attorney 
for  Daniel  Brown ;  appeal  by  P.  D. 
Colton,  attorney  for  S.  A.  Marshall, 
J ames  Marshall,  William  Brown,  and 
J.  Fioti. 

Contract  and  bond  of  J.  A.  Benson,  dep- 
uty surveyor,  dated  25th  instant,  for 
survey  of  Watkins  tract  and  amend- 
ment of  survey  of  Vasquez  tract  in 
accordance  with  decision  of  the  honor- 
able Secretary  of  the  Interior,  June 
27, 1877. 

Account  of  advertising  of  Frederick 
McCrellish  &  Co. 

Paso  de  Bartolo  

27  I 
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Remarks. 
Excelsior. 

Additional  deposit. 

Additional  deposit. 
Additional  deposit. 

Additional  deposit. 
Additional  deposit. 

Additional  deposit. 
Additional  deposit. 

Additional  deposit. 
Additional  deposit. 
Additional  deposit. 

Location  of  mine. 

Plumas  County  

....do  

Mono  County  

Yuba  County  

. . . .do   

Amador  County  

Nevada  County  

Los  Angeles  County.. 

Amador  County  

Calaveras  County  . 

 do  

San  Diego  County  .... 
Humboldt  County  .... 
Nevada  County  

Kern  County  

Mariposa  County  

Nevada  County  

 do  

Mono  County  

 do  

Sierra  County  

Tuolumne  County  

Mm  M 

p 

Name  of  mine. 

Homestake  and  Stonewall  mine  

Rose's  Bar,  Pactolus  &  Babb  mine  

M ;  n  M  M  ii  iiijjjji 
liiyynfyyj!!! 

mMumm 

in  in 

mmm  mmmi 

mm  \\\ 

if!  1 
nu  ilii 

iiiiil 

ill! 

i 

Deposit 

for 
salaries. 

$40  00 
40  00 
80  00 
40  00 

40  00 
40  00 

§§§§§8§§§   §      §§§§§§§§§§§§§§§§  §§§§§§§ 

Date  of  de- 
posit. 

Jan.  24,1878 

Ton     OA.  1878 
Jan.  24, 1878 
Jan.  25, 1878 

Jan.  25,1878 
Jan.  25.1878 

Jan.  28,  1878 
Jan.  29,  1878 
Jan.  20,1878 
Jan.  Ill,  1878 
Jan.  31,  1878 
Jan.  31, 1878 
Jan.  20, 1878 
Feb.    7,  1878 
Eeb.    8,  1878 

Eeb.  11,1878 

Feb.  11,1878 
Eeb.  12,1878 
Eeb.  15,1878 
Eeb.  25,  1878 
Eeb.  28,  1878 
Mar.  1,1878 
Mar.  2,1878 
Mar.  11,1878 
Mar.  11,  1878 
Mar.  12,  1878 
Mar.  13,  1878 
Mar.  20, 1878 
Mar.  20,  1878 
Mar.  21,  1878 
Mar.  23,  1878 
Mar.  23, 1878 

Mar.  23, 1878 
Mar.  23,  1878 
Apr.   4,  1878 
Apr.  16,  1878 
Apr.  29,  1878 
May    1, 1878 
May  13, 1878 

Name  of  depositor. 

Jolm  N.  Blood  

William  Willis  

Excelsior  Water  and  Manufactur- 
ing Company. 

William  DeWitt"  

Live  Oak  Mining  Company  

Gr.  W.  Klurg  

Home  Gold  and  Silver  Mining 

Company. 
Haggiu,  Hearst  &  Reese  

A.  G.  Black  

H.  G.  Beasdel  

W.R.Morgan  

  .  ,  . 

li  § 

1 

Name  of  surveyor. 
Do  

ill  \  iliJi 

$MU  li 

II 
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Amount. 

$17,  700  00 

4,  000  00 
3,  000  00 

24, 700  00 

i 
I 

s 
8 

tl 

m 

ffiU 

By  further  increase  as  per  Commissioner's  letter  of  April 
11,  1878   „  

i 

r 

1 

BSagglSiESSiSSS  § 

1 

Date  of  con- 
tract. 

lllsslllslsllsl 

llfltiifinfti 
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! 
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• .  •  ■ 
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it 
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ill 

i!i 
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Date  of  ac- 
count. 
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O  No.  1. — Statement  of  special  individual  deposits  with 
Francisco,  Oil.,  during  the  fiscal  gear  1*77-7'},  for  c 
men  in  the  office  of  the  United  States  surveyor  general  for  Calif 


the  United.  State*  treasurer  at  San 
pensation  of  clerks  and  draughts- 


J  J  Date  of  fie- 
=  posit. 

£ 1 


July  12. 1877 
July  12,1877 
July  12. 1877 
July  18,  1877 
July  19, 1877 
July  30, 1877 


36  Aug. 

37  Aug. 

38  Auj. 

39  Aug. 

40  Aug. 

47  Aug. 

48  Aug. 

50  >  Aug. 

51  !  Aug. 

52  Aug. 

53  Aug 

54  !  Aug. 
56  Aug. 
65  Aug. 


70  Aug. 

71  Aug. 

72  Aug. 

89  Sept. 

90  Sept 

91  I  Sept. 
104  Sept. 


9.  1-77 
10.  1877 
10  J -77 
1".  1877 

10.  3  877 
13,  1877 
13. 1877 
14, 1877 
16, 1877 
20, 1877 
20.  1877 
20,  1877 
21, 1877 
25, 1877 

27.  1877 
27, 1877 
27.  1877 

11.  1-77 


105 
107 
137 


Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 


138  Sept. 

139  ,  Sept. 

140  Sept. 
136  Sept. 

141  Sept. 

142  Sept. 

143  ;  Sept. 

144  ,  Sept. 

175  Sept. 

176  i  Sept. 

180  |  Sept. 

181  Sept. 

182  Sept. 

183  i  Sept. 
192  !  Oct. 
194  Oct. 

198  Oct. 

199  Oct. 

200  Oct. 
20  L  Oct, 
206  Oct, 

212  i  Oct. 

213  Oct. 

214  Oct. 

219  Oct. 

220  Oct. 

221  Oct. 

222  Oct. 

223  Oct. 

225  Oct. 

226  Oct. 

227  j  Oct. 

224  Oct. 
230  Oct, 
240  Xov. 
244  Nov. 

247  Nov. 

248  Nov. 

249  Nov. 

250  \  Nov. 
255  Nov. 


13.  1^77 
13. 1877 
14, 1877 
14, 1877 
14, 1877 
14, 1877 
14, 1877 
14, 1877 
14, 1877 
14, 1877 
14, 1877 
26, 1877 
26. 1877 
27, 1877 
28, 1877 
28, 1877 
28, 1877 
5, 1877 
6, 1877 
10, 1877 
10, 1877 
10, 1877 
10, 1877 
15, 1877 
18, 1877 
18, 1877 
18, 1877 
25, 1877 
25, 1877 
25, 1877 
25, 1877 
25, 1877 
25, 1877 
25, 1877 
25, 1877 
25. 1877 
27, 1877 
7, 1877 
9, 1877 
10, 1877 
10, 1877 
10, 1877 
10. 1877 
14  1877 


Xame  of  depositor. 


Location  of  survey. 


Meridian. 


LeRoy  Perkins  

Henry  Snyder  

Enoch  S.  Talbot  

Theodore  Jones  

Nat.  Bach  

Central  Pacific  Rail- 
road Company  by 
consolidation  with 
Western  Pacific 
Railroad  Company. 

■J.  R.  Duncan  

.John  McColloch  

R.  J.  R  utter  

T.  E.  Rutter  

C.  B.  Gregory 


Township  29  north,  range  12  east. 

 do  

 do  

Township  23  north,  range  15  west 
 do  

List  No.  6,  Stockton  land  district. 


Township  16  north,  range  5  west 
Township  7  north,  range  21  east. . 

 do  

 do  

.do  


Mount  Dial/io 
.-..do  


...do 
...do 
...do 
...do 
...do 
...do 
...do 
...do 
...do 
...do 
...do 


d.  B.  Ranvilie  d 

R.  TV.  Brownfield  do  

Jasper  Glover   Township  22  north,  range  15  west 

Jacinto  Berryessa   Township  8  north,  range  3  west . . 

Louis  F.  Trotter   Township  22  north,  range  17  west 

Christ.  Hanson  I  do  

Peter  Sommer  do  

E.  F.Shaw  do  I  do  

Mathews  de  Frietas   do   do  

No  via. 

F.  F.  Mobley   Township  17  north,  range  8  east. . . :  do  

 do  do   do  

 do  do   do  

Thomas  Delano   Township  6  north,  ranges  14  and    San  Bernardino 

15  west. 

Charles  3L  Delano  L .,. . . .do   do  

Joseph  Duchay   Township  11  north,  range  8  west .  - ;  Mount  Diablo 

J.  C.  Sivels   Township  11  north,  ranges  17  and    San  Bernardino 

18  west. 

Francisco  Acura.-.-.-l  do   do  

James  Winter  do  |  do  

Shelby  Bishop   Township  20  north,  range  14  west    Mount  Diablo 

L.  Chassade   do  j  do  

James  Farley   do   do 

Thomas  Mal'lat  do  ....do  

John  C.  Falkington. . .   Town  ship  22  north,  range  14  west  i  . .  do 

N.  W-  Ward  J  do  ....do  

Henderson  Taylor  do  I  do  

James  D.  Ward   Township  22  north,  range  14  west  !    .  do 

John  M.  Dill  do  J  do  

Ramon  Miranda   Township  30  south,  range  14  east  do  

Dolores  Herrera  I  do   do  

Hans  Anderson   Township  22  north,  range  17  west .  do  

A.  G.  Cormick   Township  5  south,  range  4  east   Humboldt  

L.  H.  Remick  do  j  do  

J.  M.  Cormick  ;  do     do  

Timothy  Monroe   Township  7  north,  range  22  east. . .  Mount  Diablo 


4  west 
3  west 


J.  H.  Sisson   Township  40  north,  rant 

C.  V.  Fowler   Township  10  north,  ran; 

Z.  T. Fowler  do  

David  Anderson  do  

F.  E.  Fowler  do  

H.  F.  Jones   Township  16  north,  range  14  west 

David  Carson    Township  16  north,  range  11  west . 

John  Francis  Lovering  do  

Lewis  Bradford  Arnold  do  

William  B.  Harris          Township  15  north,  range  11  west . 

John  H.  Brown  do   

James  Hughes  do  

P.  H  McGrew   Township  1  south,  range  2  west 

Isaac  Merrit  :  do  

J ohn  Yennette  Benson  do  

 do   Township  2  south,  range  2  west . . . 

C.  L.  Weeks  do   

W.  B.  Atterbury   Township  7  north,  range  7  west . . . 

Edward  Woodruff          Township  14  north,  range  3  east. . . 

C.  F.  Edmunds  :  Township  16  north,  range  14  west . 

Henry  Doty   Township  5  north,  range  29  west . . 

J.  X.  Squires   Township  19  north,  range  15  west . 

Philip  Wyatt  j  do   

J.  M.  Stanley  do  

A.  E.  Sherwood  do  

J  ohn  M.  Dixon  j  Township  24  north,  range  16  west . 


....do  

 do  

....do  

....do  ! 

....do  

....do  I 

.-..do  ! 

....do  

 do  I 

....do  j 

....do  

....do  

....do  

....do  

....do  

....do  

....do  

....do  

....do   

....do  

San  Bernardino 
Mount  Diablo 

....do  

....do  

....do   

....do  ! 


-  o 
o  - 


S2c  00 
20  00 
10  00 
75  00 
25  00 
15  00 


60  00 


15  00 
15  00 
15  00 
12  78 

12  78 
15  00 
42  86 
25  00 
25  00 
25  00 
25  00 
25  00 

100  00 

13  00 

14  00 
13  00 
60  00 

10  00 
50  00 
30  00 

30  00 
40  00 
25  00 
25  00 
25  00 
25  i  0 
20  00 
20  00 
20  00 
20  00 
20  00 
50  00 
50  00 
50  00 
56  00 
38  00 
56  00 
30  00 
50  00 
25  00 
10  00 
40  00 
25  00 
35  00 
25  00 
25  00 
25  00 
30  00 
30  00 
10  00 
30  00 
30  00 
20  00 
20  00 
40  00 
25  00 
25  00 
30  00 
66  00 
25  00 
25  00 
25  00 
25  00 
30  00 
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0  No. 


1. — Statement  of  special  individual  deposits  with  the  United  States  treasurer  at  San 
Francisco,  Cal.,  #c. — Continued. 


Date  of  de- 
posit. 


Xame  of  depositor. 


Location  of  survey. 


Meridian. 


266  Xov. 

268  Kov. 

269  Xov. 

273  Xov. 

274  Xov. 

285  !  Dec. 

286  ,  Dec. 

287  [  Dec, 

288  |  Dec. 
312  Dec. 

314  ;  Dec. 

315  Dec. 

316  Dec. 

321  Jan. 

322  Jan. 

328  Jan. 

329  |  Jan. 

330  Jan. 
334  Jan. 
351  Feb. 


22, 1877 
22, 1877 
22, 1877 
28, 1877 
28, 1877 
11, 1877 
11, 1877 
11. 1877 
11, 1877 
26, 1877 
26, 1877 
26, 1877 
2ii.  1K77 
4, 1878 
5, 1878 
16,1878 
16, 1878 
16. 1878 
21, 1878 
1, 1878 


352 
370 


372 


373 
382 


402 
410 

412  ! 
411 

413  | 

414  | 

415  J 
416 
417  I 
418 

419  1 

420  i 

421  j 

422  1 

423  ; 
431  i 
432 
433 
434  ; 
446  | 

463  j 

464  I 
476  I 
477 
481 
482 
483 


Feb.  1, 1878 
Feb.  13,1878 


Feb.  18,187* 

Feb.  18,1875 
Mar.   7, 1S7{ 


Mar.  27, 
Mar.  30, 
Mar.  30, 
Mar.  30, 
Mar.  30, 
Mar.  30. 
Mar.  30, 
Mar.  30, 
Mar.  30. 
Mar.  30, 
Mar.  30. 
Mar.  30. 
Mar.  30, 
Apr.  3, 
Apr.  3, 
Apr.  17, 
Apr.  17, 
Apr.  17, 
Apr.  17, 
May  23, 
Jnne  12, 
June  13, 
June  27, 
June  27. 
June  28, 
June  28. 
June  28, 


1878 
1878 
1878 
1878 
1878 
1878 
1878 
1878 
1878 
1878 
1878 
1878 
1878 
1878 
1878 
1878 
1878 
1878 
1878 
1878 
1878 
1878 
1878 
1878 
1878 
1878 
1878 


Township  25  north,  range  11  east. . 
Township  20  south,  range  8  east  . . 

 do  

Township  29  north,  range  12  east  . 
Township  4  south,  range  8  west 


Mount  Diablo. 

...do   

. .  -do  

...do   

1  San  Bamardino 


Charles  Robertson  . . 
Sallie  H.  Batchelder 
O.  H.  Batchelder.... 

Enoch  S.  Talbot  

W.  A.  Witte  

JamesP.  Cunningham.!  Township  21  north,  range  13  west.   Mount  Diablo 

Alex.  Fowler  do   do  

William  H.  Fox  do  ....do  .... 

J.  W.  Johnson  do   do  

A.  H.  Cleveland   Township  15  north,  range  1  west  . .  j  Humboldt 

Jacob  Bero-man   Township  8  south,  range  1  east  . . .  j  San  Bamardino 

James  C.  Fain  !  do  I  do 


A.  J.  Rankin   Township  19  north,  range  1  east  . . 

W.  W.  Ingraham   Township  11  south,  range  1  east  . . 

Eugene  de  Artenay. . .  Township  17  north,  ran.°e  6  west . . 
William  G.  Walker  . . .  Township  20  north,  range  15  west. 
M.  Kelly  do  


do 


Township  1  south,  range  2  west. . 
Townshiji  4  north,  range  27  east  . . 


Township  30  south,  ranq;e  12  east 
List  Xo.  7,  Stockton  land  district . 


Township  12  north,  range  9  west. 


.do 


Township  4  north,  range  27  east 


Township  15  north,  range  17  west 
Township  2  south,  range  5  west  . . 


W.  J.  Blair  

J ohn  Welsh  

County  judge,  Mono 
County,  per  B.  B. 
Minor^  attorney. 

A.  B.  Smallwood  

Central  Pacific  Rail- 
road Company,  suc- 
cessor by  consolida- 
tion to  Western  Pa- 
cific Railroad  Com- 
pany. 

William  Harvey  Car- 
penter. 

James  Tyler  

County  judge,  Mono 

County,   per  B.  B. 

Minor,  attorney. 
Goodall  and  Perkins  . 

A.  J.  Turosood  

Mr.  Penell".  j  do 

Rev.  Mr.  Wright  do  

Seneca  La  Rue  I  do  

Edwin  Hart  do  

J.  B.  Simmons  j  do  

Hattie  L.  Sraver  [  do  

James  H.  Vive  !  do  

W.  O.Price  do  

D.  A.  Coddington  I  do  

P.  D.  Cover  do  

Cover  and  McCay   do  ,  

Horace  Xnight  \  Township  44  north,  range  7  west  . . 

Marshall  Short  i  do  

Xewton  Cain  j  Township  13  north,  range  4  west.. 

C.  S.  Powell  do  

William  Phelps  I  do  

Jeremiah  Powell  do  

George  H.  Clark  !  Township  10  north,  range  4  west. . 

Gerald  E.  Ward  ;  Township  13  north,  range  7  west.. 

J.  H.  Bostwick  \  Township  8  north,  range  4  west  . . 

A.  W.  Rose   Township  4  south,  range  27  east 

A.  W.  Rose  !  Township  3  south,  ran°;e  27  east  . . 

A.  P.  Martin  1  Township  17  north,  range  14  west 

Peter  M.  Mallory  do 

Chas.  C.  Chamberlain  do 


Mount  Diablo 
San  Bamardino 
Mount  Diablo 

....do   

...do  

...do   

Humboldt  . . . 
Mount  Diablo 


...do   

San  Bamardino 
. . . .do  


Total 


4, 121  86 


PUBLIC  LANDS. 
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O  No.  2. — Statement  of  special  individual  deposits  with  tie  United  States  treasurer  at  San 
Franciso,  Cal,  during  the  fiscal  year  1877-73,  for  compensation  of  clerks  and  draughts- 
men in  the  office  of  the  United  Slates  surveyor  general  for  California. 


ft  © 


Date  of  de- 
posit. 


July  3, 1877 
July  5, 1877 
July  18,  1877 
July  12, 1877 
July  21, 1877 
July  26, 1877 

July  26, 1877 
July  26, 1877 
July  26, 1877 
July  27,  1877 
July  30, 1877 
July  31, 1877 
Aug.  3,  1877 
Aug.  8,1877 

Aug.  8,1877 

Aug.  11, 1877 

Aug.  11, 1877 
Aug.  11, 1877 
Aug.  11, 1877 
Aug.  11, 1877 
Aug.  13, 1877 

Aug.  20, 1877 
Aug.  22, 1877 
Aug.  22, 1877 
Aug.  24, 1877 
Aug.  24, 1877 

Aug.  25, 1877 
Aug.  30, 1877 
Aug.  30,  1877 
Sept.  1,1877 
Sept.  3,1877 
Sept.  3,1877 
Sept.  6,1877 

Sept.  6,1877 

Sept.  6,1877 
Sept.  6,1877 
Sept.  6,1877 
Sept.  8,1877 
Sept.  8,1877 
Sept.  10, 1877 
Sept.  10, 1877 


Sept.  12, 1877 
Sept.  12, 1877 
Sept.  12, 1877 

Sept.  12, 1877 
Sept.  13, 1877 

Sept.  13, 1877 
Sept.  13, 1877 
Sept.  13, 1877 
Sept.  13, 1877 
Sept.  13, 1877 
Sept.  13, 1877 


Sept.  13, 1877 
Sept.  13, 1877 
Sept.  13, 1877 
Sept.  13, 1877 
Sept.  13, 1877 
Sept.  13, 1877 
Sept.  13, 1877 
Sept.  13, 1877 
Sept.  13, 1877 
Sept.  13, 1877 

28 1 


Name  of  depositor. 


W.  R.  Morgan.  . . 
Daniel  Norcross 
Alex.  Brizard  . . . 
John  Schroeder . 

G.  Dussol  

William  Muir. . . 


J.  Gr.  Riley  

 do  

 do  

S.  F.  Gashwiler  

R.  Breese  et  al  

J.Cannon   

James  K.  Byrne  

Nash  Deep  Gravel 
Mining  Company, 
do 


A.  D.  Mclntyre 
C.  A.  Garter 
Erie  Mining  Company 
do 

Bunker  Hill  Gold  Min- 
ing Company. 

Robert  Cryer  et  al . . . 

R.  B.  Prince  

J.  G.  Irwin  

John  F.  Boyd  

Standard  Gold  Mining 
Company. 

C.  B.  Kendall  

H.  H.  Brown  

Finlev  &  Doty  

O.  F.  Griffin  

J esus  Flores  

T.  B.  Ludlam  

Ruby  Gold  Gravel 
Mining  Company. 

A.  Halsey  


E.  Green  

R.  E.  Brewster . 
C.  W.  White  . . . 
J.  H.  Campbell. 
R.  McCargar... 
H.  H.  Brown  . . . 
J.  B.  Osborne  . . 


G.  W.  Davis  

William  Avala  

Confidence  Mining 
Company. 

Robert  Gardner  

Ruby  Gold  Gravel 
Mining  Company. 

 do   ... 

P.  M.  Juergenson  

George  Hearst  

 do  

D.  R.  McKilliken  

Spring  Valley  Mining 
and  Irrigating  Com- 
pany. 

A.  Halsey  

 do  

J.  McMarray  

Lewis  Chalmers  

Peter  Van  Clief  stal.. 

A.  Halsey  

J.  W.  Hinkson  

Lewis  Chalmer  

A.  B.  Dibble  

A.  Halsey  


Name  of  mine. 


County. 


Mount  Pleasant  placer  mine  

Emerald  and  Hercules  mines  

Horseshoe  Bar  placer  mine  

Schroeder  placer  mine  

Derbec  blue  gravel  mine  

Keystone,  Robert  Bentley,  Golden 
Gate,  and  El  Dorado  mines. 

Keystone  

Minietta  Bell  mine  

Mountain  View  mine  

Anchor  mine  

Sclavonia  placer  mine  

Emigrant  quartz  mine  

AltaHill,  No.  3,  gravel  mine  

Martin  &  Co.,  Barstow  &  Co.,  and 

Nash  &  Co.  mines. 
Gibbons  &  Co.,  Lander,  Mark  & 

Co.'s  mine. 
Monitor  Consolidated  mine  and 

mill  site. 
Washington  West  Extension  mine 

Afterthought  mine  

Holland  quartz  mine  and  mill  site . 
Oliver  quartz  mine  and  mill  site . . . 
Bunker  Hill  Gold  Mining  Com- 
pany's mine  and  mill  site. 

Peabody  quartz  ledge  

Altavilie  quartz  mine  and  mill  site 

Montezuma  mine  

John  E.  Boyd's  mill  site  

Standard  mill  site  


Rendall  placer  mine  

H.  S.  Grant  placer  mine  

Einley  &  Doty  placer  mine  

Ben  Franklin  quartz  mine  

Oak  Flat  oil  mine  

Druid  placer  mine  

Ruby  Gold  Gravel  Mining  Com- 
pany. 

Duke  of  Wellington  quartz  mine 

and  mill  site. 

Lafayette  quartz  mine  

Highland  Mary  quartz  mine  

Union  quartz  mine  

Campbell  &  Co.  placer  mine  

Alexander  placer  mine  

Uncle  Abe  placer  mine  

Ingot,  Syndicate,  Bullion  mine  and 

mill  site,  and  1st  north  extension 

of  Gunsight  mine. 

Black  Bear  gold  quartz  mine  

Avala  placer  mine  ./.  

J essie  and  Edith  quartz  mine  


Modoc  mine  

Guatemala  placer  mine . 


Extension  placer  mine  

Occidental  mine  

Poclepopovich  mine  

Loyal  lode  mine  

Bull  Run  copper  mine  

Spring  Valley  Mining  and  Irrigat- 
ing Company's  mine. 


Wolf  Creek  qiiartz  mine  

Evergreen  gold  mine  

Five  Cent  Gulch  placer  mine  

"  J.  L. "  mines  and  mill  site  

America  Hill  quartz  mine  

Columbia  quartz  mine  

Maryland  quartz  mine  

Saint  Helena  silver  and  lead  mine. 

Allison  Ranch  Ford  mine  

Kettle  quartz  mine  


Plumas  . . . 

Alpine  

Humboldt 
Mariposa  . 
Nevada . . . 
Placer   


Inyo .... 

 do 

...do  ... 
Sierra. . . 
Amador. 
Siskiyou 
Nevada . 
Trinity  . 


.do 


Plumas 


. .  .do  . . 
Shasta . 
Nevada 
...do  ... 
Plumas  . 


Nevada  . . . 
Calaveras . 
Trinity  . . . 

Mono  

...do  


Amador 
Placer  . . 
Siskiyou 
Nevada . 
Ventura  . 
Placer  . . , 
Sierra  


Alpine . 


....do   

....do   

....do   

Placer   

Humboldt  . . . 

Placer   

San  Bernar- 
dino. 

Trinity  

Amador  

Tuolumne  . . . 

Inyo  

Sierra  


...do  ... 
Placer  . . 
Amador 
. . .do  . . . 
Nevada . 
Butte . . . 


Plumas  . 
. . .do  . . . 
Trinity  . 
Alpine. . 
Sierra . . . 
Plumas  . 
Amador 
Alpine . . 
Nevada . 
Plumas  . 


a  o 
o  a 


$40  00 
40  00 
40  00 
40  00 
40  00 

100  00 

40  00 
40  00 
40  00 
40  00 
20  00 
20  00 
20  00 
120  00 

80  00 

50  00 

25  00 
40  00 
40  00 
40  00 
80  00 

40  00 
10  00 
40  00 
40  00 
40  00 

20  00 
40  00 
40  00 
40  00 
40  00 
40  00 
40  00 

40  00 

40  00 
40  00 
40  00 
40  00 
40  00- 
40  00; 
160  00> 


40  00 
40  00 
10  00 

40  00 
40  00 

40  00 
40  00 
40  00 
40  00 
40  00 
40  00 


40  00 
40  00 
20  00 
150  00 
20  00 
40  00 
40  00 
20  00 
40  00 
40  00 
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O  ]STo.  2.— Statement  of  special  individual  deposits,  fc—  Continued. 


C  _^ 

I  |   Date  of  de- 


posit. 


Name  of  depositor. 


Xame  of  mine. 


Count  v. 


116  Sept.  13, 1S77 

117  Sept.  13. 1*77 
11S  Sept.  13. 1877 
119  Sept.  13, 1877 


120 
121 


Sept.  13. 1;77 
Sept.  13. 1877 


122  :  Sept.  13. 1877 

123  Sept.  13. 1877 
Sept.  13, 1877 
Sept.  13.  1-77 
Sept.  13. 1877 
Sept.  13. 1877 
Sept.  13, 1877 


A.  Halsev  '  Caledonia  quartz  mine   Plumas   $40  00 

do  *   Phoenix  quartz  mme  «  " 

Herman  Loeber    Dote  Consolidated  quartz  mine. .. .  Placer 

 d0   Peachy  Consolidated  quartz  mine 

and  mill  site. 

jf  Heath   Tnion  gold-bearing  quartz  mine . . 

J.  Hall   Buchanan  quartz  mine  and  mill 

site. 

Lewis  Chalmers   Acacia  mines 


.do 


Calaveras. 
Tuolumne 


40  00 
40  00 
40  00 

40  00 
10  00 


124 
125 
126 
127 
128 


129 
130 
131 
132 
133 
134 
135 
145 
146 
147 
148 
149 
150 
151 
152 
1-54 


Sept.  13, 1877 
Sept.  13, 1877 
Sept.  13, 1877 
Sept.  13.  1^77 
Sept.  13,  1;77 
Sept.  14, 1877 
Sept.  14. 1877 


A!  Halsev   Brilliant  quartz  mine   Plumas 

. .  .do  .1   Jersey  quartz  mine   do 

...do   Leitrim  quartz  mine  °-°  -  • 

"'. '. . do    Emerald  quartz  mine  

W.  J.  Eiekman    South  Honcut  mine  ------  

Q.  G.  dough   Go  Ahead  Original  and  Extension 

placer  mine. 

H  Loeher    Crater  Hill  quartz  mine  

Grav  <fc  Haven   Mohawk  placer  mine  

*  do    Buret  Peak  placer  mme  

Martin  Eord  et  al   General  Grant  mine  

E  E.  Taylor   Kent  placer  mme  

J  Bw  Boyd    Helvetia  mine  and  mill  site 


Sept.  15. 1^77 
Sept.15,1877  - 
Sept.  15.  1877  - 
Sept.  15, 1-7,  . 
Sept.15,1877  . 
Sept.  15.  IS. 7  1 
Sept.  15, 1877 
Sept.  18, 1877 


Pioneer  Eluming  Company  s  none. 

Demorest  quartz  mine  

Gold  Stripe  quartz  mine  

Push  Creek  placer  mine  

Podger's  quartz  mine  

Dixie  placer  mine  

Buby  quartz  mine  

Smith  A:  Martin  mine  

Bobbins"  Association  mine  

Kentuck  silver  mine  


Alpine   60  00 

.      40  00 
.1     40  00 
  40  00 

...do  I 

Tuba  <fc  Butte 
Sierra  and  Plu- 
mas. 

Placer   

Plumas  

...do  j 

2s  evada  1 

Amador  

San  Diego  

Placer   

Calaveras  

Plunias  : 

...do  

....do  

....do  

...do   

...do   

Los  Angeles  . . 
Lnvo  


155    Sept.  18, 1877 


Mariott  placer  mine   Nevada 

Sacramento  gravel  mine   Sierra . . 

Lone  Star  mine  -   Inyo  — 


17. 
172 
171 
173 
179 
187 
189  : 
190 
195  ; 
202 
203 
207 
210 
215 
216 
218 
217 
228 
229 

231 
232 
233 
238 
236 


I  Sent.  20. 1877 
Sept.  22. 1877 
Sept.  24. 1877 
Sept.  24. 1877 
Sept.  25  1877 
Sept.  2  >.  18 1  / 
-  Sent.  29, 1877 
!  Oct.    1, 1877 
i  Oct.    3. 1877 


...do  

Sonoma  

Nevada  


D.  M.  Hosmer  

D.D.  Demorest  

A.  Halsev  

 do  

 do  

 do  

 do  

 do  

Walter  Drew   

Minnietta  Bell  Mining 
Companv. 
.    James  Marriott  

167  Sept  20, 1877    C.  H.  Wynian  

168  Sept.  20. 1S77  Lone  Star  and  Eclipse 
ConsohdatedMining 
Companv. 

.do   Eclipse  mine  -  

■T.  H.  Cook   Mountain  View  mine  . . . 

0  H  McKee    Geyser  sulphur  mine  . . 

James  Hill    Golden  Bull  placer  mine 

A  H  Brook*    Doss  quartz  mine   Mariposa 

E."  B.'  Smith  &  Co   Morrison  Gulch  placer  mine   Trinity 

W.  S.  Lowden   Harmon  placer  mine  

E  H  Miller        -  -    -  -  Biehelieu  quartz  mine  

Camp  &  Co   Washington  Hill  mine  ... 

"William  S.  Lowden. . . .  Copper  Creek  placer  mme 

E.  S.  Baker   Pico  oil  springs  

George  A.  Xourse          Loyal  lode  mme  

McXeal  &  Bennett.  - . .  MeN  eal  placer  mme  

J.  A.  Stidger   Patterson  mme  

E  C  Erwin    Erwin  mine  

E  E  Taylor    Randall  placer  mine   Amador  . 

S  E.  Gashwiler   Ancho  mine  and  mill  site   N evada  . . 

H.  H.Brown   L.  S.  Grant  mine   f^""' 

J  S  Loved  -   Shot  Gun  quartz  mme   Calaveras 

North  Gover  Mining    North  Gover  mine  -  -  Amador  . 

JoSphPCannon   Emigrant  mine   §WS°U' 

John  X.  Blood   Laura  mme   ™ 

Hnssey  placer  mme  

Plow  BoV  quartz  mine  

Sunnyside  "West  Extension  pla- 
cer mine. 
Sunnyside  East  Extension  placer 
mine.  .  I  . 

HenrvOhlmeir   Henry  Ohlmeir  placer  mine   ^anPosa 

Occidental    Plumas  Eureka  Mining  Company 

J.  C.  Sullinser   Blue  Peak  mine  

A  B  Dibble   Ben  Eranklm  mine  

Dodson&Co   Eackapoo  mine. .  

A.  Pobinson   Eillibuster  gravel  mine 


40  00 
10  00 
20  00 

40  00 
40  00 
40  00 
40  00 
30  00 
60  00 
35  00 
40  00 
60  00 
40  00 
40  00 
40  00 
40  00 
40  00 
40  00 
40  00 


40  00 
10  00 
40  00 


do   40  00 


Oct 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
i  Oct. 

Oct. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
!  Nov. 
Nov. 


6,  1877 
11. 1-77 
13. 1877 
15. 1877 
18,  1877 
24, 1877 
24. 1877 
25. 1877 
25.  1877 
26. 1877 
26. 1877 

30, 1877 
30, 1877 
1. 1877 
3, 1877 
3, 1877 


do 

El  Dorado  . . 
Del  Norte. .. 

Trinity  

Los  Angeles 

Amador  

Siskiyou  

N evada  

Tuba  


237    Nov.   3, 1877 


John  Hussey 

J.  H  Whitlock  

Sunnyside  Mining  Co. 

 do  


Nevada 


40  00 
40  00 
40  00 
10  00 
5  00 
20  00 

i\  :o 

40  00 
5  00 
40  00 
40  00 
5  00 
40  00 
40  00 
10  00 
10  00 
20  00 
40  00 
40  00 

20  00 
40  00 
40  00 


Plumas   40  00 

..do  - 

. .  .do  


239 
241 
242 
243 
245 
252 
253 
254 
256 
258 
259 


Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 


7, 1877 
8, 1877 
9, 1877 
0.  1-77 


Nov.  10, 1877 
Nov.  12, 1877 
Nov.  12. 1877 
Nov.  12, 187 
Nov.  14, 187 


Plumas 
N  apa  . . 
Nevada 
Butte  . 
Nevada 


GL.Stfeet...   Etna  Quartz  mine. . .  .«   "me.... 

Placerville  placer  mme   -ti  uoraao  


G.  W.  Knox 
James  A.  Stidger 


Patterson  placer  mine 
Nov  15,1877    W.  S".  Young.  Pioneer  Camp  mine. ....... 

Nov.  17.  1877    Henry  Nuninger   German  Bulge  quartz  mme 


N  evada . . . 
Siskivou 


40  00 

40  00 

40  0 
40  0 
40  0 
20  0 
10  0 
40  0 
40  0 
15  0 
60  0 
40  0 


Calaveras   40  0 
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II 


262 
264 
265 
270 
271 
272 
275 
276 

277 

278 
279 
281 
284 
291 
292 

295 
296 
297 


301 

302 
304 
305 

306 
307 


309 
310 
311 
313 
317 
318 
319 
326 
327 
331 
332 


335 
336 
337 
338 
339 
340 
341 

342 

343 

344 
345 

347 
348 
349 
350 
346 
353 
354 

355 


357 
369 
371 
376 
379 


Date  of  de- 
posit. 


Name  of  depositor. 


Name  of  mine. 


County. 


Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Dec. 
Dec. 

Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 

Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 

Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 

Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 

Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 


19, 1877 
19, 1877 
20, 1877 
20, 1877 
26, 1877 
26, 1877 
26, 1877 
3, 1877 
3, 1877 

3, 1877 
5, 1877 
7, 1877 
10, 1877 
10, 1877 
12, 1877 
12, 1877 

14, 1877 
15, 1877 
15, 1877 
15, 1877 
15, 1877 
15, 1877 
15, 1877 
17, 1877 
18, 1877 
19, 1877 

19, 1877 
19, 1877 
19, 1877 

24, 1877 
24, 1877 
24, 1877 
26, 1877 
31, 1877 
31, 1877 
31, 1877 
7, 1878 
9, 1878 
17, 1878 
18, 1878 

19, 1878 
21, 1878 
24, 1878 
24, 1878 
24, 1878 
24, 1878 
24, 1878 
25, 1878 


Jan.  25,1878 
Jan.  25,1878 


Jan. 
Jan. 

Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Feb. 
Feb. 


28, 1878 
29, 1878 

29, 1878 
31, 1878 
31, 1878 
31, 1878 
29, 1878 
7, 1878 
8, 1878 


Feb.  11,1878 


Feb.  11,1878 
Feb.  12,1878 
Feb.  15,1878 
Feb.  25,1878 
Feb.  28,1878 


B.  S.  Kellogg  

W.  S.  Lowden  

J.  O.  Welsh  

 do  

A.  J.  Bidger  

Haas  Brothers  

W.  H.  Lent  

Antonio  Silva  

Henry   and  Patrick 

Grant. 

P.  Grant  et  al  

S.  Kiddle  

Charles  Bassett  

Alexander  Brizard  

Benjamin  Flint  

William  DeWitt  

Mountain  Brow  Gold 

and  Silver  Mining  Co 

Berry  Mitchell  

Samuel  L.  Stanley  

John  W.  Popejoy  

E.  F.  Crocker  

T.  M.  Popejoy  

Extra  Mining  Co  

 do  

J.'Perrellack  

Thomas  A.  Brown  

Moore's  Flat  Gravel 

Company. 

Bui  war  Mining  Co  

 do  

Standard  Gold  Mining 

Company. 

J.  M.  Livingston  

George  W.  Beaver  

Gray  &  Haren  

C.  V.  Gottschalk  

Johnson  &  Cross  

Silas  Pearson  

 do  

W.  P.  Morgan  

Thomas  Henning  

Boclie  Gold  Mining  Co 
P.  Gardner  

P.  McCrager  

W.  Irwin  

David  Haves  

John  N.  Blood  

 do  

 do  

William  Willis  

Excelsior  Water  and 

Mining  Company. 
 do  


Enterprise  Mining 
Company. 

William  De  Witt  

Live  Oak  Mining  Com- 
pany. 

S.  B.  Caswell  

G.  W.  Kling  

A.  G.  Summers  

J.  A.  Byers  

E.  W.  Morse  

W.  G.  Kirkham  

Home  Gold  and  Silver 

Mining  Company. 
Haggin,    Hearst  & 

Peese. 


A.  G.  Black  . 
M.  Byrne,  jr. 

A.  Tain  

S.  L.  Stanley 
J.  Berolshine 


Black  Hawk  gold  mine  

Black  Bear  gold  mine  

Welsh  placer  mine  

French  Creek  placer  mine  

Wilson  and  Lamarque  quartz  mint 

Howland  Flat  placer  mine  

Bechtel  gold  mine  

Slate  Hill  placer  mine  

Wisconsin  Extension  placer  claim. 


Wisconsin  placer  claims  . . . 

Terrace  borax  mine  

Capital  mine  

Horseshoe  Bar  placer  mine . 

California  quartz  mine  

DeWitt  mines  

Canadian  mine  


W.  J.  Lawrence  placer  mine  

Excelsior  mine  and  mill  site  

Popejoy  quartz  mine  

Crocker  quartz  mine  and  mill  site . 

Bully  Hill  quartz  mine  

Peruvian  quartz  mine  

Empire  quartz  mine  

Cabin  Flat  mine  

Dutch  Bar  hydraulic  mine  

Moore's  Flat  gravel  mine  

Palston  No.  1  mine  

Palston  No.  2  mine  

West  Bullion  mine  

Empire  mine  and  mill  site  

Lady  Alice  quartz  mine  

Crescent  quartz  mine  

Charanne  mine  and  mill  site  

Hill's  sulphuret  works  

Eagle  mine  

Mabel  mine  and  mill  site  

Mount  Pleasant  mine  

Ventura  mine  

Bodie  gold  mine  

Keyes,  Confidence,  Hearst,  and 
Lookout  mines. 

Alexander  mine  

Bodia  placer  mine  

Pancheria  placer  mine  

Crown  Point  mine  

Indian  Valley  mine  

Summit  quartz  mine  

Homestake  and  Stonewall  mines.. 
Blue  gravel  mine  


Poses  Bar  Paclotus  and  Bath  mine, 

now  called  Excelsior. 
Enterprise  mine  


Haley  quartz  mine. 
Live  Oak  mine  


Wiley  petroleum  

Eclipse  quartz  mine  

Sumner's  asbestos  mine  

Byers  asbestos  mine  

Oriflame  mine  and  mill  site. 

Kirkham  placer  mine  

Home  quartz  mine  


San  Francisco  gold  mines  and 
slate  range  mill  site,  New  York 
silver,  Alta  silver,  Lone  View 
gold  mine. 

Compromise  mine  

Planet  placer  mine  

Tain  quartz  mine  

Excelsior  mine  and  mill  site  

Spaulding  gold  and  silver  mine  


Mono  

Trinity  . . . 
Siskiyou . . 

 do  

Nevada . . . 
Del  Norte 

Mono  

Placer   

Sierra   


...do   

San  Bernardino 

Amador  

Humboldt  . . . 

Amador  

...do  

San  Diego  . . . 

Placer   

Shasta  

...do  

. .  .do  

. .  -do  

...do   

...do   

Nevada  

Plumas  

Nevada  

Mono  

...do   

...do   

...do   

...do   

..-.do   

Calaveras  

Nevada  

Los  Angeles  . 
. . . .do  

Sierra  

Inyo  

Mono  

Inyo  

Humboldt  . . . 

Mono  

....do   

Plumas  

....do   

. . . .do  

Mono  

Tuba  

....do   


.do 


Amador  

Nevada  

Los  Angeles 

Amador  

Calaveras  

...do   

San  Diego  . . 
Humboldt  . . . 
Nevada  

Kern  


Mariposa 
Nevada . . 


.do 


Shasta . 
Mono . . 
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J  |  Date  of  de- 
=  ■-  posit. 


Nanie  of  depositor. 


Name  of  mine. 


Countv. 


330  Mar.   LISTS  H.  G.  Blasdel  

381  Mar.   2,1878  "W.  P.  Morgan  

383  Mar.  11.  1S7S  C.  L.  Street  

384  Mar.  11, 1878  H.  Nuninger  


3S7 


390 
392 
393 
394 
39.3 
424 
430 
43  5 
437 
440 
441 
442 
444 
449 
450 
451 
452 
461 
462 

465 
467 
40- 

469 

470 
471 
472 
473 
47S 


Mar.  12. 1S7S 
Mar.  13.  1S7S 


Mai- 
Mar 
Mar 
Mar.  23, 
Mar.  23. 
Mar.  23, 
Mar.  23 
Apr.  4, 
Apr.  16 
Apr.  29 


20,  1878 

20.  1S7S 

21.  18 


1> 
IS 

1S7S 


Mar   1. 185 


Mav  1 
May  1 
MaV  1 
May  2 
•June 
June 
June 
June 


3. 1S7S 
7,18 
".  IS 
2.  IS 

."'  1S7S 
5.  1S7S 
5,  1S7S 


June  11.  1S7S 
June  11.  1?7S 


June 
Jum 


IS.  1S7S 
IS.  1S7S 


June  2 ( 
June  -•. 
June  2< 
June  2 1 
June  2 1 
June  2t 
June  2' 


187) 
1871 
1S7; 

1-7: 

187: 

1-7: 
1ST: 


P.  R  Cornwall  ... 
W.  J.  Lorenz  

B.  G.  Parker  

Andrew  Gerbach 

J.  B.  Hagein  

John  Leddy   

James  P.  Pierce. . 
 do  

G.  G.Allen  

Henrv  "Williams  . 

H.  X.  Jones  

C.  V.  Gotts  chalk  . 

Camp  6c  Co  

J.  B.  Hao-o-in  

 do  

B.  G.  Parker  

P.  G.  Pierce  

Georse  S.  Dodse . 

 do  

Edward  Clark  . . . 

"VT.  B.  Peeves  

Henry  Williams  . 

John  Hussey  

J.  Berolzhinie .... 
W.  C.  Hendricks  . 

P.  Linrpeniel  

Waver  Sebastian 

 do  

John  J.  Flora 

T.  J.  TV"illianis  . . . 

J.  C.  Williams  


Ped  Cloud.  Packard,  and  Morton 
mines. 

Mount  Pleasant  mine  

Chaparrel  quartz  mine  

German  Pudge  quartz  mine  and 
mill  site. 

Peerless  quartz  mine  

Lorenz  placer  mine  

Young  a:  Hannon  mine  

Buchanan  quartz  mine  

Marsh  &  Kennedy  mill  site  I 

San  Francisco  mine  -  

Enterprise  (now Excelsior)  mine.. 

Excelsior  mine  

Blue  gravel  mine  

Hartford  placer  mine  

Gillis  &  Carrington  quartz  mine  -  .1 

Planet  placer  mine  ; 

Charanne  mine  

Washing  on  Hill  mine  

Lena  mine  

Hidden  Treasure  mine  

Young  Harmon  

Sardine  mine  

Head  Light  mine  

Mammoth  mine  

Mammoth  No.  2  mine  

Ambrose  mine  

Gillis  £  Carrington  mine  and  mill 
site. 

Hussey  placer  mine  

Bryant  mine  

Hendricks  A:  Co.  placer  mine  

German  qnartz  mine  

Brown  Bear  gold  quartz  mine  

Baited  gold  quartz  mine  

Buckeye  Hill  mine  

Belief  lode  mine  

Henrv  Cla  v  mine  \ 


Mono   $60  00 


Sierra  

Tuolumne  

Calaveras  ' 


Amador. . . 
Placer  .... 
El  Dorado 
Tuolumne 

Kern  

Placer   

. .  .do  

Yuba  

...do   

Nevada . . . 
Calaveras  . 
Nevada.  . . 
Calaveras . 
Del  Norte 

Kern  

...do  

El  Dorado 

. . -do  

Mono  

. .  .do  

. .  .do  


Del  Norte. 
Tuolumne 


ZN  evada . . . 

Mono  

Butte  

El  Dorado 
Trinitv  . . . 

...do  

El  Dorado 

Kern  

Amador. . . 


20  00 
40  00 
20  00 

40  00 
40  00 
40  00 
40  00 
60  00 
30  00 
30  00 
20  00 
20  00 
40  00 
40  00 
20  00 
60  00 
20  00 
40  00 
40  00 
20  00 
40  00 
40  00 
40  00 
40  00 
5  00 
20  00 

40  00 
40  00 
5  00 
40  00 
40  00 
40  00 
40  00 
30  00 
40  00 


Total 


9,  055  00 
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P. — Statement  of  account  of  special  deposits  for  office  work  in  the  office  of  the  United  States 
surveyor  general  for  California  during  the  fiscal  year  1878. 


To  amount  of  deposit  by  John 
W.  McCulloch  (withdrawn)  . 

To  amount  of  deposit  by  C.  B. 
Gregory  (withdrawn)  

To  amount  of  deposit  by  Green 
&  Brewster  (withdrawn)  

To  amount  of  deposit  by  A. 
Robinson  (withdrawn)  

To  amount  of  deposit  by  Sid- 
ney Booth  (withdrawn)  

To  amount  of  deposit  by 
Henry  Powell  (withdrawn). 

To  amount  of  deposit  by  A.  J. 
Ridge  (withdrawn)  

To  amount  of  deposit  by  J.  O. 
"Welsh  (2  certificates)'  (with- 
drawn)   

To  amount  of  deposit  by  Dan. 
C.  Ray  (withdrawn)  

To  amount  of  deposit  by  "Will- 
iam Lambert  (withdrawn)  . . 

To  amount  of  deposit  by  Ed- 
ward Clark  (withdrawn)  

To  amount  paid  clerks  and 
draughtsmen,  1st  quarter  . . . 

To  amount  paid  clerks  and 
draughtsmen,  2d  quarter  

To  amount  paid  clerks  and 
draughtsmen,  3d  quarter  

To  amount  paid  clerks  and 
draughtsmen,  4th  quarter . . . 


$200  00 

1878. 
June  30 

200  00 

40  00 

40  00 

41  28 

40  00 

40  00 

90  00 

160  00 

86  00 

40  00 

3,  717  38 

3, 182  93 

3,  978  87 

3,  078  78 

14,  935  24 

By  amount  of  deposit  for 
survey  of  public  lands,  as 
per  Exhibit  O  No.  1  

By  amount  of  deposit  for 
survey  of  mining  claims, 
as  per  Exhibit  O  ]STo.  2  ... 

By  amount  to  balance  


9,  055  00 
1,  758  38 


14,  935  24 
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PP. -Statement  of  accounts  paid  from  the  appropriation  for  the  survey  of  private  land  claims 
in  California  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1878.  ^ 
Dr.   


1877. 
Oct.  11 


Nov. 


Oct.  20 


Dec.  14 


Dec  22 


1878. 
Jan.  19 


Feb.  15 

Mar.  15 

July  20 

Apr.  11 


To  account  of  Frederick 
MacCrellish  <fc  Co.  for  ad- 
vertising survey  of  Isla  de  j 
la  Yegua  or  Mare  Island  . . . 
To  account  of  Yallejo  Chron- 
icle Publishing  Company 
for  advertising  survey  of 
Isla  de  la  Yegua  or  Mare 

Island  

To  account  of  Frederick 
MacCrellish  &  Co.  for  ad- 
vertising survey  of  Rancho 
La  Purishna  (mission) ,  Jose 

Ramon  Malo,  confirmee  

To  account  of  L.  S.  B.  Saw- 
yer for  certified  copy  of 
decree  of  United  States 
district  court  in  case  of 

Joaquin  Moraga  

To  account  of  Frederick 
MacCrellish  &  Co.  for  ad- 
vertising survey  of  Rancho 
Paso  de  Bartolo,  Pio  Pico 

confirmee  •  

To  account  of  Frederick 
MacCrellish  &  Co.  for  ad- 
vertising survey  of  Rancho 
Paso  de  Bartolo,  Pio  Pico 

confirmee  

To  account  of  Los  Angeles 
Daily  and  Weekly  Star  for 
advertising  survey  of 
Rancho  Paso  de  Bartolo, 

Pio  Pico  confirmee  

To  account  of  Lompoc  Re- 
cord for  advertising  survey 
of  Rancho  Mission  la  Pu- 
rishna, Jose  Ramon  Malo 

confirmee  

To  account  of  William  Minto 
for     surveying  Rancho 

Jumpa   - 

To  transferred  to  credit  of 
appropriation  for  survey  of 

public  lands  

To  amount  to  balance  


7  50 


7  50 


2  70 


1877. 
July 


By  appropriation  for  the  sur- 
vey of  private  land  claims 
in  California  during  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1878  • 


7  50 


4  00 


12  00 


4,  000  00 
1,  077  14 


$6,  000  00 


6,  000  00 


6,  000  00 


Q.— Estimate  fir  the  surveying  service  in  the  Mstrictof  California,  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 

For  surveying  exteriors  of  meridians,  standard  parallels,  township  exte-  _  ^ 

riors,  and  subdivision  lines   5u'  qqq  qq 

For  surveying  timber  lands   3'  000  00 

r^SSSt^irf  on  pubic  survey^  15,  000  00 
For  waTs  of  messenger,  stationery,  fuel,  lights,  and  incidental  expenses.  3,  000  00 
For  bringing  *P  arrears 'of  office  work,  public  surveys,  draughting,  &c.      10,  000  00 

For  bringing  up  arrears  of  office  work  on  private  land  claims   ?  $0  00 

For  salary  of  surveyor  general   '  

187,800  00 


THEO.  WAGNER, 
United  States  Surveyor  General  for  California, 
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Department  of  the  Interior, 

Office  of  Indian  Affairs, 
Washington,  November  1,  1878. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  the  annual  report  of  the 
Indian  Bureau. 

CHANGES  AND  IMPROVEMENTS. 

Many  changes  have  been  made  since  my  last  report  in  the  methods 
and  management  of  both  the  office  and  agency  business.  Eules  pre- 
viously established  have  been  enforced,  and  accountability  on  the  part 
of  employes  and  of  those  who  have  had  business  with  the  office  has  been 
insisted  upon,  and  the  affairs  of  the  office  generally  have  been  put  upon 
a  strictly  business  basis.  The  property  and  cash  accounts  of  agents 
have  been  closely  scrutinized  and  the  service  purified  of  such  agents 
and  employes  as  have  been  found  unfaithful  to  their  trusts  or  inefficient 
in  their  management.  Claims  have  been  critically  examined,  and  as  a 
result  large  sums  of  money  have  been  saved  to  the  government.  Con- 
tractors have  been  held  to  the  fulfillment  of  their  contracts,  and  attempts 
to  put  upon  the  government  inferior  goods  have  been  met  by  deductions 
which  have  fully  protected  its  interests  and  have  served  to  deter  others 
from  making  similar  experiments.  Some  dishonest  contractors  and 
employes  have  been  and  are  now  being  prosecuted  and  convicted.  Many 
attempted  frauds  have  been  detected  and  thwarted,  and  some  which 
had  been  successful  in  previous  years  have  been  discovered,  and  it  is 
hoped  that  the  perpetrators  may  yet  be  brought  to  justice. 

There  have  been  thirty-five  new  appointments  of  agents,  and  it  is 
believed  that  most  of  the  changes  will  prove  of  great  benefit  to  the 
service. 

Specific  and  detailed  instructions  as  to  the  manner  of  inspecting,  weigh- 
ing, and  issuing  cattle,  flour,  and  other  supplies  have  been  given,  also 
as  to  the  disposition  of  funds  and  the  keeping  and  rendering  of  accounts 
at  the  various  agencies.  The  attention  of  agents  has  been  called  to  the 
necessity  of  bringing  their  Indians  to  self-support  at  an  early  day,  and 
education  in  the  fields  has  been  made  a  prominent  feature  in  the  teaching 
of  the  school  children.  It  is  proposed  to  supply  a  few  head  of  cattle  as 
the  nucleus  of  a  cattle  herd  for  each  Indian  school,  and  to  encourage 
cattle-raising  wherever  practicable.  As,  however,  but  few  Indians  can 
find  employment  in  caring  for  large  herds  of  cattle,  husbandry  must  be 
their  main  reliance.  More  land  has  been  cultivated  this  year  than  last, 
and  preparations  have  been  made  for  raising  very  much  larger  crops 
next  year. 

Many  changes  have  been  made  in  the  traderships  at  the  agencies. 
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The  new  system  of  buying  and  selling  for  cash  only,  and  of  requiring 
traders  to  post  price-lists  of  their  goods  in  convenient  places,  and  of  hav- 
ing hut  one  price,  which  must  he  the  same  for  Indians  and  whites,  works 
well. 

Two  new  inspectors  and  two  special  agents  have  been  appointed,  and 
the  inspections  of  Indian  agencies  have  been  careful  and  complete. 
Good  results  must  continue  to  follow  the  more  active  and  thorough  su 
pervision  which  is  being  carried  out. 

The  issuing  of  sugar,  coffee,  and  tobacco,  except  in  return  for  labor, 
has  been  forbidden  in  most  cases. 

The  adoption  of  a  new  form  of  beef-contract  not  only  secures  a  better 
quality  of  beef  cattle  for  the  Indians,  but  it  provides  for  an  equivalent 
deduction  from  contract-prices  for  any  inferior  cattle  which  an  agent 
may  be  compelled  to  receive  rather  than  permit  his  Indians  to  starve. 

The  system  of  permitting  agents  in  all  cases  to  choose  agency  em- 
ployes from  among  their  relatives  and  friends  having  proved  disastrous 
to  agents  and  disadvantageous  to  the  service,  has  been  changed. 

CONSOLIDATION. 

During  the  last  session  of  Congress,  at  the  verbal  request  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Indian  Affairs,  a  bill  was  drawn  in  this  office  and  sent  to 
the  committee,  providing  for  the  removal  and  consolidation  of  certain 
Indians  in  the  States  of  Oregon,  Colorado.  Iowa,  Kansas,  Nebraska, 
Wisconsin,  and  Minnesota,  and  the  Territories  of  Washington  and  Da- 
kota. 

The  objects  sought  to  be  attained  by  the  bill  were  as  follows : 
First.  The  reduction  of  the  number  of  agencies,  and  consequently  a 
large  annual  reduction  of  the  expense  attending  the  civihzation  of  the 
Indians  and  the  management  of  their  affairs. 

Second.  The  consolidation  of  the  Indians  upon  reservations  where  they 
might  be  best  protected  in  then  personal  and  property  rights. 

Third.  The  sale  of  the  lands  vacated  by  the  consolidation,  and  the 
use  of  a  portion  of  the  funds  arising  therefrom  in  the  removal  and 
settlement  of  the  Indians,  now  residing  on  the  reservations  to  be  vacated, 
on  the  reservations  where  the  consolidation  is  to  be  effected,  the  balance 
of  the  monev  to  be  funded  for  their  use,  the  interest  thereon  to  be  ex- 
pended in  lien  of  direct  appropriations  for  the  benefit  of  all  the  Indians 
on  the  reservation  as  created  by  the  bill. 

Without  attempting  to  particularize,  it  may  be  said  that  the  various 
tribes  and  bands  of  Indians  embraced  in  the  biU  now  occupy  thirty  six 
reservations,  containing  21,922.507  acres  of  land,  under  charge  of  twenty 
agents  and  the  necessary  attendant  corps  of  teachers  and  other  employes. 
Upon  the  reduction  proposed  in  the  bill  they  will  occupy  nine  reser- 
vations, containing  1,239,052  acres,  under  the  charge  of  nine  agents.  aU 
of  whom  are  now  provided  for  by  law.  A  reduction  of  twenty-five 
reservations  and  eleven  agencies  will  thus  be  effected.  There  will  be 
restored  to  the  public  domain  17,612,155  acres  of  land,  and  an  annual 
saving  in  agency  expenses  to  the  amount  of  8120,000  wiH  be  effected, 
after  making  a  liberal  allowance  for  an  increase  of  teachers,  farmers,  &c, 
at  the  several  consolidated  agencies. 

Since  the  presentation  of  the  bill  to  the  committee  a  more  particular 
investigation  of  the  subject  has  convinced  me  that  further  consolida- 
tions of  like  character  are  not  only  possible,  but  expedient  and  advisa- 
ble. There  is  a  vast  area  of  land  in  the  Indian  Territory  not  yet  occu- 
pied.   Into  this  should,  and  may,  be  gathered  the  major  portion  of  the 
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Indians  of  New  Mexico,  Colorado,  and  Arizona.  The  Klamath  Indians 
of  Oregon  can,  with  material  advantage  to  themselves  and  the  govern- 
ment, be  removed  to  Yakama  Eeservation,  in  Washington  Territory,  to 
which  reservation  the  Bannocks  and  Malheur  Indians  will  also  be  imme- 
diately sent.  This  policy  should  also  be  pursued  with  the  Indians  of 
Western  Dakota,  Montana,  Idaho,  and  other  sections ;  the  paramount 
object  being  to  locate  them  on  good  agricultural  lands  to  which  permanent 
title  can  be  given,  and  to  sustain  and  aid  them  thereon  until  they  become 
self-supporting. 

Among  the  most  radical  defects  of  the  policy  formerly  pursued  with 
the  Indians  has  been  the  frequent  changes  in  their  location  which  have 
been  made,  and  the  fact  that  the  method  of  distributing  the  annuities 
which  they  have  received  under  various  treaties  has,  in  general,  encour- 
aged them  in  idleness  and  dependence  on  the  government,  whereas  they 
should  have  been  used  in  locating  them  in  permanent  homes  and  in 
educating  them  in  agricultural  and  other  civilized  pursuits.  But  a  small 
proportion  of  the  lands  now  occupied  by  the  Indians  is  utilized  for  any 
purpose.  They  are,  in  the  main,  dependent  upon  the  charity  of  Con- 
gress for  the  little  aid  that  is  given  to  assist  them  in  agricultural  pur- 
suits, and  in  many  cases  the  meager  amount  given,  however  honestly 
expended,  is  wasted  on  account  of  its  insufficiency  to  accomplish  the 
desired  ends.  In  my  judgment,  permanent  homes,  sufficient  aid  to  en- 
able them  to  build  houses,  cultivate  the  soil,  and  to  subsist  them  until 
they  have  harvested  their  first  crops,  will  wean  them  entirely  from  their 
old  methods  of  life,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  enable  them  to  be- 
come entirely  self-supporting.  A  practical  application  of  the  merely 
common-sense  methods  named  above  have,  within  a  comparatively  brief 
period,  enabled  the  Sisseton  Sioux  of  Dakota,  the  Chippewas  of  White 
Earth,  Minnesota,  and  the  Santee  Sioux  of  Nebraska,  not  only  to  pro- 
duce sufficient  grain  for  their  own  use,  but  a  large  surplus  for  sale,  and 
the  Yakama  agency  in  Washington  Territory  has  surplus  beef  for  sale, 
A  new  era  has  dawned  for  them ;  they  no  longer  desire  to  follow  the 
chase;  they  have  tasted  the  benefits  of  civilization,  and  have,  conse- 
quently, ceased  to  lean  entirely  upon  the  government  for  support ;  they 
are  willing  and  earnest  laborers,  eager  to  be  taught,  and  ready  to  adopt 
the  habits,  customs,  methods,  and  advantages  of  civilization. 

Among  the  more  forcible  arguments  which  can  be  presented  in  con- 
nection with  this  subject  is  the  fact  that  the  expenses  attending  the 
removal  and  consolidation  of  the  Indians  as  herein  proposed  will  be 
more  than  met  from  the  sale  of  lands  vacated.  Under  the  provisions 
of  the  bill  as  presented  at  the  late  session  17,642,000  acres  of  land 
will  be  vacated.  Should  these  lands  be  opened  to  settlement  under  the 
pre-emption  or  homestead  laws,  but  a  very  small  revenue,  if  any,  would 
be  derived  from  their  sale,  as  they  would  be  largely  absorbed  under 
the  last-named  act.  The  bill  presented  contemplates  the  appraisement 
and  sale  of  the  lands  vacated,  except  in  the  case  of  four  of  the  tribes, 
to  whom  a  sum  in  gross  is  to  be  paid,  and  the  money  arising  therefrom, 
as  before  stated,  used  in  effecting  the  removal,  building  houses,  purchas- 
ing cattle,  breaking  lands,  and  teaching  them  the  rudiments  of  agri- 
culture; the  balance  to  be  funded,  the  interest  to  be  used  as  long  as 
necessary  in  furthering  the  objects  named  above. 

Much  of  the  land  now  owned  by  these  Indians  is  valuable  only  for  its 
timber,  and  may  be  sold  at  an  appraised  value  for  an  amount  far  in  ex- 
cess of  the  price  fixed  by  law,  and  yet  leave  a  large  margin  of  profit  to 
the  purchaser  into  whose  hands  the  lands  will  fall.  The  same  condi- 
tions exist  as  to  the  arable  lands  now  embraced  in  the  reservations  to 
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be  vacated.  Settlements  have  sprung  up  all  around  them,  and  the  value 
of  the  lands  has  been  largely  appreciated  thereby.  I  can  see  no  reason 
why  the  government  should  not  avail  itself  of  these  facts,  and  in  effect- 
ing'the  consolidation  of  the  Indians  and  the  opening  of  the  lands  for 
settlement,  sell  the  same  for  an  amount  sufficient  to  support  the  In- 
dians in  their  new  locations,  without  any  actual  drain  on  the  Treasury  in 
the  future.  The  lands  belong  to  the  Indians,  and  they  are  clearly  en- 
titled to  receive  the  full  value  of  the  same  when  sold.  The  government 
is  desirous  of  reducing  the  cost  of  the  Indian  service  to  the  lowest  pos- 
sible limit,  consistent  with  the  best  interests  of  the  Indians.  This  can 
be  done  by  the  sale  of  the  lands,  the  funding  of  the  surplus  after  the 
removal  and  settlement  of  the  Indians,  and  the  application  of  the  accru- 
ing interest  to  the  payment  of  the  current  expenses  of  the  respective 
agencies,  and  that  without  affecting  in  the  least  degree  the  interests  of 
citizens. 

By  following  these  views  to  a  legitimate  conclusion,  the  seventy-four 
agencies  now  existing  by  law  can,  with  material  benefit  to  the  Indians, 
be  reduced  to  a  very  limited  number.  An  opportunity  will  thus  be 
given  the  Indians  to  earn  a  sufficient  support  for  themselves.  Schools 
can  be  opened  and  maintained,  and  their  attention  will  be  drawn  to  new 
and  interesting  pursuits.  The  history  of  the  few  tribes  to  whom  per- 
manent homes  have  been  given,  with  guaranteed  title  to  the  same,  and 
a  reasonable  degree  of  aid  and  instruction,  shows  clearly,  as  before  in- 
timated, that  as  a  race,  when  honorably  and  intelligently  dealt  with,  In- 
dians yield  readily  to  the  influences  of  a  civilizing  policy.  The  adop- 
tion by  the  department,  under  authority  of  law,  of  the  policy  of  consoli- 
dation herein  proposed,  with  a  permanent  title  to  the  land,  in  which  the 
Indians  will  be  fully  protected  against  the  encroachments  of  the  whites 
and  the  changes  incident  to  new  legislation,  both  of  which  have  been 
prolific  causes  of  Indian  wars,  will,  in  my  judgment,  in  a  comparatively 
short  time,  remove  all  cause  for  discontent  on  the  part  of  the  Indians 
and  insure  future  pleasant  relations  with  all  the  tribes. 

With  a  view  to  pressing  this  important  question  before  Congress  at 
its  next  session,  a  new  bill  will  be  prepared  by  this  office  for  presenta- 
tion at  an  early  day,  giving  wider  scope  and  more  permanent  direction 
to  the  matter. 

A  PEKVtANETsT  LAXD  TITLE. 

The  question  of  greatest  importance  to  the  present  and  future  welfare 
of  the  Indians  is  that  of  a  uniform  and  perfect  title  to  their  lands.  The 
constant  removals  incident  to  the  former  land  policy  of  the  Indian  service 
have  been  freighted  with  evil  consequences  to  the  Indians.  Even  when 
placed  upon  reservations  they  have  come  to  consider,  notwithstanding 
the  most  solemn  guarantees  from  the  United  States  that  the  same  should 
be  kept  sacred  and  remain  theirs  forever,  that  the  title  to  their  land  is 
without  permanency,  and  that  they  are  subject  to  be  removed  whenever 
the  pressure  of  white  settlers  upon  them  may  create  a  demand  for  their 
lands  either  before  Congress  or  the  department.  So  fixed  has  this  opin- 
ion become  among  the  more  civilized  tribes,  that  in  the  main  they  de- 
cline to  make  any  improvements  upon  their  lands,  even  after  an  allot- 
ment in  severalty  has  been  made,  until  they  have  received  their  patents 
for  the  same. 

But  after  the  issue  of  patents,  the  difficulties  surrounding  them  do 
not  cease.  A  few,  it  is  true,  hold  to  their  land  and  make  rapid  and 
encouraging  progress  in  agricultural  pursuits.  The  major  portion  of 
them,  however,  yielding  to  the  pressure  surrounding  them,  fall  victims 
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to  the  greed  of  unscrupulous  white  men,  and,  one  by  one,  part  with  or 
are  defrauded  of  their  lands.  Every  means  that  human  ingenuity  can 
devise,  legal  or  illegal,  has  been  resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
possession  of  Indian  lands. 

The  question  which  uoav  presents  itself  is,  shall  tenure  of  title  to  the 
land  in  the  various  reservations  remain  as  now,  or  shall  a  new  system 
be  adopted,  which  shall  protect  them  against  all  interference  with  their 
lands  by  whatever  authority. 

Before  proceeding  to  consider  the  best  means  to  be  adopted  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Indians  in  this  regard,  it  is  perhaps  best  to  show  the  method 
heretofore  pursued,  with  a  brief  statement  of  the  results  which  have  fol- 
lowed. The  older  and  more  common  Indian  title  has  been  title  by  occu- 
pancy. This  title  has  from  time  to  time  been  extinguished  by  treaty 
stipulation.  Of  the  lands  thus  acquired,  there  have  been  at  vari ous  times 
certain  tracts  set  apart  for  the  several  tribes  by  treaties  ratified  by  the 
Senate,  in  which  possession  in  common  has  been  guaranteed  to  them  for- 
ever. These  reservations  have  in  general  been  established  far  beyond 
the  limits  of  white  settlement.  As  the  settlements  incident  to  the  rapid 
growth  of  the  country  have  approached  the  boundaries  of  the  reserva- 
tions, the  pressure  has  in  many  cases  become  so  great  that  the  Indians 
have  been  compelled,  as  a  matter  of  self-protection,  to  ask  for  a  new 
reservation,  or  their  lands  have  been  seized  by  the  settlers,  and 
they  have  been  ousted  from  possession  of  the  same.  War  in  defense  of 
their  rights  has  generally  resulted  in  such  cases,  which  it  has  been  the 
duty  of  the  government  to  suppress.  Many  of  our  Indian  wars  have 
arisen  either  from  the  bad  faith  of  the  government  in  the  observance 
of  treaties  with  regard  to  Indian  land,  or  from  the  seizure  of  the  same 
by  its  citizens,  in  violation  of  expressed  treaty  stipulations  granting  the 
reservation  to  the  Indians  in  perpetuity. 

In  some  cases  title  in  severalty  in  fee  simple  has  been  given  to  the 
individual  members  of  the  tribes  for  a  certain  quantity  of  the  lands 
embraced  in  the  reservation.  Experience  has  shown  that  even  the  most 
advanced  and  civilized  of  our  Indians  are  not  capable  of  defending  their 
lands  when  title  in  fee  is  once  vested  in  them.  The  reservations  in  such 
cases  are  at  once  infested  by  a  class  of  land-sharks  who  do  not  hesitate 
to  resort  to  any  measure,  however  iniquitous,  to  defraud  the  Indians  of 
their  lands.  Whiskey  is  given  them,  and  while  they  are  under  its  in- 
fluence they  are  made  to  sign  deeds  of  conveyance,  without  consideration. 
They  are  often  induced  to  sign  what  they  are  informed  is  a  contract 
of  sale  for  a  few  trees  growing  on  their  land,  with  a  receipt  for  the  con- 
sideration paid ;  or  some  party  goes  to  them  claiming  to  be  an  agent  of 
the  State  or  county,  distributing  funds  to  the  poor.  This  party  will 
pay  the  Indian  five  or  ten  dollars,  and  procure  his  signature  to  a  pre- 
tended receipt  for  the  same,  when  in  reality  the  paper  signed  is  a  war- 
ranty deed,  which  is  recorded,  and  generally  the  land  is  sold  to  a  third 
and  innocent  party  before  the  Indian  discovers  the  fraud  which  has 
been  practiced  upon  him. 

In  other  cases  the  Indians  complain,  and,  as  it  appears,  not  without 
cause,  that  they  are  subjected  to  unequal  and  unjust  taxation  which  they 
are  unable  to  meet,  and  are  thus  divested  of  the  title  to  their  lands. 

Again  they  are  induced  to  mortgage  their  lands  for  small  sums  which 
they  are  told  will  enable  them  to  make  money  and  improve  their  farms 
as  their  white  neighbors  have  done.  These  mortgages  are  made  payable 
generally  at  a  time  when  the  Indians  are  likely  to  have  no  money  ;  an 
attorney  fee  of  seventy-five  or  one  hundred  dollars  is  inserted.  At  ma- 
turity if  the  mortgage  is  not  satisfied,  which  generally  happens,  fore- 
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closure  is  had,  the  land  is  sold,  and  the  Indian  is  left  homeless  and  hope- 
less, a  pauper  for  the  community  to  support. 

Out  of  1,735  Indians  to  whom  patents  were  issued  about  the  year  1871 
on  the  Chippewa  Eeservation  of  Isabella  County,  Michigan,  fully  five- 
sixths  have  sold,  or  in  some  manner  have  been  cheated  out  of,  their  lands. 
A  few  of  them  have  sold  at  something  near  a  fair  consideration.  Many 
have  been  defrauded  of  their  lands  by  some  of  the  measures  above 
named  or  other  equally  nefarious  practices,  while  others,  in  large  num- 
bers, sold  their  lands  before  the  selections  were  approved  or  patents 
issued,  receiving  only  a  nominal  price  (about  twenty-five  cents  per  acre) 
for  lands  worth  from  $5  to  $25  per  acre.  One  of  these  selections  was 
purchased  for  $15,  and  the  party  who  purchased  the  same  has  been 
offered  $4,000  for  it  but  refused  to  sell. 

All  the  circumstances  connected  with  these  sales  point  directly  to  col- 
lusion between  the  agent  and  the  parties  purchasing  in  the  execution  of 
these  unmitigated  frauds. 

So  well  have  the  Indians  of  Isabella  County,  Michigan,  become  con- 
vinced of  their  entire  inability  to  protect  their  lands,  that  at  a  recent 
council  with  them,  held  by  a  special  agent  of  this  office,  at  which  a  number 
of  allotments  were  made,  they  unanimously  requested  that  the  patents  for 
the  lands  allotted  be  issued  to  them  without  the  power  of  alienation. 
These  Indians  are  citizens  and  voters,  and  a  few  of  them  hold  office  in  the 
towns  where  they  reside.  The  investigations  heretofore  made  show  that 
the  most  intelligent  of  them  have  been  victims  of  some  of  the  practices 
above  enumerated. 

Under  numbers  of  the  treaties  with  the  different  tribes,  patents  have 
issued  restricting  the  right  of  sale,  except  upon  the  approval  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the  President,  In  cases  of  this  character, 
where  the  guards  against  fraud  would  appear  to  be  sufficient  to  insure 
the  most  perfect  good  faith  and  to  prevent  a  sale  by  a  party  not  entirely 
competent  to  transact  his  own  business,  the  records  of  this  office  show 
that  frauds  have  been  committed.  Instances  of  this  character  will  be 
found  in  the  hi  story  of  the  Shawnee,  Miami,  Sac  and  Fox,  Pottawatomie 
and  other  Indians  of  Kansas,  to  whom  patents  in  fee  or  otherwise  were 
issued,  and  who  have  been  despoiled  of  their  lands,  and  to  whom  the 
government  has  since  been  compelled  to  afford  an  asylum  in  the  Indian 
Territory. 

It  has  been  strongly  urged  that  citizenship  should  be  extended  to  all 
of  the  so-called  civilized  Indians.  Such  citizenship,  if  conferred  indis- 
criminately, would,  in  my  judgment,  while  the  Indians  are  in  their  pres- 
ent transition  state,  be  of  incalculable  damage  to  them.  We  should 
move  slowly  in  the  process  of  making  Indians  citizens,  until  they  are 
prepared  to  assume  intelligently  the  duties  and  obligations  of  citizens. 
The  experience  of  the  past  has  shown  us  that  to  make  them  citizens 
hastily  is  to  make  them  paupers.  Indians  of  full  age  are  infants  in  law; 
and  in  fact  they  need  a  long  tutelage  before  launching  them  into  the 
world  to  manage  their  own  affairs.  Entire  civilization,  with  education, 
a  knowledge  of  the  English  language,  and  experience  in  business  forms 
and  matters,  especially  such  as  relate  to  the  conveyance  of  lands,  should 
precede  citizenship  if  it  is  the  intention  of  the  government  to  save  the 
Indians  from  pauperism  and  extermination. 

The  progress  made  in  Indian  civilization,  the  history  of  each  tribe, 
the  reports  of  this  office,  and  of  each  and  every  officer  who  has  intelli- 
gently investigated  this  question,  all  go  to  show  the  necessity  for  a 
permanent  home  for  the  Indians  with  an  indefeasible  title  to  the  same. 
If  this  desired  reformation  in  the  management  of  their  affairs  can  be 
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effected,  I  am  assured  that  the  progress  of  the  Indians  will  be  rapid 
and  permanent,  and  that  all  cause  for  the  maintenance  of  an  armed 
force  to  restrain  the  Indians  and  secure  peace  in  the  Indian  country  will 
be  at  an  end.  They  will  then  fall  readily  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
laws,  and  their  future  status  as  a  peaceable  and  law-abiding  people  will 
be  fixed. 

After  a  careful  consideration  of  this  important  question  I  have  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  as  fast  as  the  Indians  are  consolidated  upon 
reservations,  as  recommended  in  another  part  of  this  report,  or  in  cases 
where  they  are  now  located  on  good  agricultural  lands,  where  it  is  deemed 
best  that  they  should  remain,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  should  be 
authorized  by  a  law  applicable  to  all  the  tribes  to  allot  the  lands  in  such 
reservations  among  the  Indians  belonging  thereon,  in  tracts  not  exceed- 
ing 160  acres  to  each  head  of  a  family,  or  80  acres  to  each  single  person 
over  21  years  of  age,  and  to  issue  patents  therefor  without  the  right  to 
sell,  mortgage,  lease,  or  otherwise  alienate  the  same  for  the  term  of 
twenty-five  years  from  the  date  of  the  patent,  after  which  time  the  same 
may  be  alienated  under  such  rules  and  regulations  as  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  for  the  time  being,  may  see  fit  to  impose;  said  lands  so 
patented  to  be  exempt  from  taxation  and  from  levy  or  sale  under  process 
of  any  court  for  a  like  term  of  years;  all  property  acquired  by  the 
Indians,  aside  from  the  lands  received  from  the  government  as  above 
suggested,  and  the  annuity  or  other  tribal  funds  derived  under  any 
treaty  with  the  government,  to  be  subject  in  all  respects  to  the  laws  ot 
the  State  or  Territory  in  which  the  party  may  reside.  This  may  be  ac- 
complished by  retaining  the  reservation  intact  for  all  purposes  con- 
nected with  the  title  to  these  lands. 

Such  an  act  would,  I  am  satisfied,  afford  to  the  Indians  the  degree  of 
protection  necessary  to  their  civilization  and  lead  them  gradually  to  a 
full  comprehension  of  the  rights,  privileges,  duties,  and  responsibilities  of 
American  citizenship,  which  I  shall  hope  to  see  accorded  to  them  when- 
ever in  the  future  they  may  become  fully  competent.  A  bill  embracing 
the  material  points  above  indicated  will  be  prepared  for  submission  at 
the  coming  session  of  Congress. 

INDIAN  AUXILIARIES. 

The  scattering  of  seventy-four  Indian  agencies  over  a  wide  extent  of 
territory  has  apparently  necessitated  the  establishment  of  a  greater 
number  of  detached  military  posts.  The  dividing  of  the  Army  into  so 
many  small  detachments  tends  to  deprive  it  of  the  strength  needed  for 
the  suppression  of  a  sudden  outbreak.  For  the  past  year  it  has  been 
almost  impossible  to  obtain  even  an  escort  of  cavalry  or  infantry,  inas- 
much as  the  number  of  men  at  each  military  post  has  been  sufficient 
only  to  furnish  it  a  respectable  garrison.  The  history  of  the  past 
three  years  has  proven  conclusively  that  this  attenuation  of  the  Army 
renders  it  impossible  to  administer  even  a  homeopathic  dose  of  coercion 
until  after  a  lapse  of  considerable  time.  This  weakness  emboldens  the 
savages,  so  that  a  mere  handful,  like  the  87  warriors,  with  their  200 
women  and  children,  under  Dull  Knife,  can  cut  through  a  military  de- 
partment and  spread  terror  and  slaughter  for  a  month  with  impunity. 

The  consolidation  of  Indian  tribes  upon  fewer  reservations,  as  recom- 
mended elsewhere,  would  enable  the  Army  to  concentrate  and  become 
more  effective.  There  is,  however,  another  remedy  for  the  evil  indi- 
cated, which,  in  my  judgment,  can  be  and  should  be  quickly  adopted  to 
save  the  loss  of  life  and  property  consequent  on  Indian  outbreaks,  and 
the  great  expense  now  entailed  on  the  government  by  Indian  wars.  An 
auxiliary  force  of  Indian  cavalry  should  be  organized,  enlisted  from  the 
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young  men  of  the  most  warlike  tribes,  and  placed  under  the  command 
of  Army  officers  of  experience.  Such  a  force  should  be  held  ready  tor 
effective  service  at  a  moment's  warning.  The  mere  fact  of  its  existence 
would  serve  to  check  the  tendency  to  outbreaks,  and  by  enlisting  the 
young  and  warlike  from  the  various  tribes,  the  element  of  strife  that  is 
now  chafing  for  the  excitement  of  the  war-path  would  find  legitimate 
occupation  "that  would  tend  to  repress  the  natural  disposition  for  indis- 
criminate war  and  bloodshed. 

Another  consideration  which  calls  for  the  organization  of  such  a  force 
is  the  fact  that  our  Indians  are  among  the  best,  perhaps  are  the  very 
best,  horsemen  in  the  world:  audit  is  "no  disparagement  to  white  sol- 
diers, whose  bravery  is  deservedly  held  in  high  esteem,  to  admit  that 
Indians  are  their  superiors  in  following  the  trail  of  a  foe.  They  will  not 
stand  up  in  the  open  field  and  fight  like  our  white  soldiers,  but  mounted 
and  set  upon  a  toil  they  will  follow  it  with  a  persistent  speed  that  no 
white  man  can  equal. 

Such  an  auxiliary  force,  not  exceeding  3.000  men,  could  be  so  placed 
as  to  be  brought  rapidly  into  action,  in  ease  of  any  threatened  outbreak. 
It  should  be  "held  in  large  bodies,  to  be  effective,  and  not  divided  up 
infinite sim ally,  as  would  be  the  case  with  ordinary  army  scouts :  and  it 
woidd  put  an  effectual  stop  to  raids  running  a  course  of  from  700  to  1.S00 
miles.  Of  its  feasibility  there  need  be  no  question,  for  there  can  be  no 
truer  friend  or  braver  man  than  the  American  Indian  of  the  better  type, 
and  his  loyalty  to  the  government,  when  once  enlisted  in  its  service,  is 
beyond  any  reasonable  doubt.  If  the  English  Government  can  trust 
the  sepoys  of  India,  we  can  place  foil  confidence  in  our  Indian  allies. 

I  would  urge  the  speedy  organization  and  equipment  of  this  auxiliary 
force,  to  which  the  objections  raised  by  many  to  the  increase  of  the  Army 
would  not  apply,  because  it  could  be  used  only  to  suppress,  prevent,  or 
shorten  the  duration  of  any  Indian  disturbance.  Added  to  the  Army, 
it  would  entail  very  little  expense,  and  detract  nothing  from  the  produc- 
tive resources  of  the  country.  Moreover,  the  utilizing  of  a  portion  of 
our  population  which  we  are  now  obliged  to  feed,  and  often  to  fight, 
would  be  an  act  of  public  economy.  Under  proper  officers,  this  corps 
might  even  become  a  valuable  training  school,  in  which,  when  not  in 
active  service,  the  education  of  those  enlisted  could  be  greatly  advanced. 
In  the  light  of  past  experience,  this  would  seem  to  be  the  only  weapon 
with  which  to  terminate  this  perpetual  warfare  without  largely  increas- 
ing the  Army,  and  thereby  drawing  from  the  effective  industry  of  the 
country. 

It  should  be  distinctly  understood  that  the  Indian  auxiliaries  would 
be  entirely  under  control  of  the  War  Department,  and  that  such 
an  organization  should  not  subtract  one  man  from  the  number  of  en- 
listed men  in  the  Army  as  at  present  provided  by  law.  In  view  of  the 
necessity  of  protecting"  white  men  from  hostile  Indians,  the  Army  is  in- 
sufficient in  numbers. "  An  addition  of  three  thousand  Indian  auxiliaries 
would  give  it  only  the  support  it  greatly  needs,  and  enable  it  to  cope 
successfully  with  the  enemies  of  our  peace. 

THE  OUTBREAK  OF  THE  BAXXOCKS. 

The  delay  in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  of  July  3.  1868, 
for  lack  of  any  sufficient  appropriation  of  money,  and  the  small  quantity 
of  supplies  furnished  to  the  Bannocks  by  the  government,  have  forced 
these  Indians  to  continue  their  nomadic  life  to  the  present  time. 

It  is  not  possible  for  them  to  settle  upon  the  reservation  which  has 
been  set  apart  for  them  until  such  time  as  sufficient  funds  are  appro- 
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priated  by  Congress  to  subsist  them  while  doing  the  first  years  farm 
work.  If  they  stop  hunting  and  commence  farming  they  must  be  fed 
until  their  crops  are  gathered.  So  appropriation  has  ever  been  made 
for  them  sufficient  for  this  purpose.  Each  successive  year  they  have 
been  less  successful  in  finding  game  when  on  the  hunt,  and  during  the 
war  with  the  Nez  Perces  they  were  forced  to  remain  upon  their  reserva- 
tion and  accept  the  scant  allowance  of  food  which  the  government  had 
furnished  for  them. 

Excited  by  what  they  heard  of  the  war,  irritated  by  what  they  esteemed 
to  be  bad  faith  in  the  issuance  to  them  of  scant  rations,  annoyed  by  the 
encroachments  of  the  whites  upon  their-  reservation,  and  cherishing  a 
chronic  dislike  for  the  Shoshones,  with  whom  they  were  associated  at 
Tort  Hall  Agency  (the  friendly  and  peaceable  character  of  the  latter 
rather  aggravating  their  hostility  to  them),  they  became  more  and  more 
restless  until,  during  the  summer  of  1877,  a  Bannock  Indian  under  the 
influence  of  whiskev  and  war-paint  started  out  from  the  agency,  armed 
with  Winchester  rifie  and  revolver,  and  shot  and  seriously  wounded  two 
unoffending  teamsters  who  were  passing  the  agency.  On  the  23d  of 
November  the  perpetrator  of  this  deed  was  arrested  and  handed  over  to 
the  civil  authorities  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  agent,  without 
resistance  or  opposition.  On  the  same  clay,  as  an  outcome  of  the  excite- 
ment and  bitter  feeling  resulting  from  this  arrest,  another  Bannock,  a 
friend  of  the  prisoner,  shot  and  killed  the  agency  butcher,  Alexander 
Bhodan. 

Troops  were  immediately  called  for.  On  the  20th  of  December,  Colo- 
nel Smith,  of  the  Fourteenth  Infantry,  arrived  at  the  agency,  and  on 
the  9th  of  January,  1878,  the  murderer  of  Bhodan  was  arrested  by  the 
military  at  a  point  some  sixty  miles  distant  from  the  agency  5  subse- 
quently he  was  tried  and  hanged. 

The  "excitement  and  threatening  demonstrations  on  the  part  of  the 
Bannocks  consequent  upon  this  arrest  were  such  that  Colonel  Smith,  re- 
enforced  by  cavalry,  on  the  16th  of  January  surrounded  two  Bannock 
villages  at  the  agency  and  captured  53  warriors  with  32  guns  and  about 
300  ponies.  The  prisoners,  except  the  father  and  two  brothers  of  the 
murderer,  were  released,  after  admonition  by  Colonel  Smith,  and  were 
suffered  to  return  to  their  people,  and  in  April  the  captured  ponies,  being 
of  but  little  value,  were  returned  to  them.  The  arms,  although  worthless, 
were  retained.  Their  best  arms  had  been  secreted  and  their  valuable 
ponies  moved  to  places  of  safety  before  the  military  surrounded  their 
camp.  The  failure  of  this  attempt  to  disarm  and  dismount  the  Bannocks 
served  to  arouse  and  exasperate  the  Indians,  and  was  followed,  as  the 
agent  predicted  that  it  would  be,  by  retaliation  as  soon  as  the  grass  was 
in  condition  to  feed  the  Indian  ponies. 

Meantime  the  cavalry,  on  the  18th  of  January,  returned  to  Fort  D.  A. 
Bussel,  and  on  the  Sth'of  May  the  infantry  also  left,  with  the  exception 
of  one  officer  and  twenty-two  men,  entirely  too  small  a  force  to  restrain 
or  intimidate  the  malcontents. 

The  situation  of  affairs  at  the  Fort  Hall  Agency,  between  the  time  of 
the  arrest  of  the  Indian  who  shot  the  two  teamsters  and  the  commence 
ment  of  the  Bannock  war,  may  learned  by  the  following  telegrams : 

Headquarters  of  the  Army. 

Ajd  jutaxt-Gexeral's  Office  . 

Washington,  yovemutr  27,  IS??. 

Lieut.  Gen.  Sheridax,  Chicago,  III. : 

Indian  agent  at  Eoss  Fork,  near  Fort  Hall,  Idaho,  has  reported  to  Secretary  of  In- 
terior that,  since  shooting  of  Alexander  Ekodan,  Bannocks  have  "been  very  hold  and 
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tlire  itenino-  and  that  there  is  danger  of  outbreak  at  any  time.  Beef  contractor  unable 
to  hire  men  to  deliver  beef  at  agency.  Commanding  officer  at  Had  has  furnished  seven 
(7)  men,  all  he  can  spare. 

Secretary  of  War  has  referred  matter,  with  request  that  one  hundred  (100)  troops 
be  "sent  immediately,  and  General  of  the  Army  desires  you  to  send  that  force  at  earliest 
practicable  moment. 

Please  acknowledge  receipt.  TBOKU  ^  YIycExx. 

Assista  nt  Adjutant-  Gen  era  1 . 

Ross  Fork.  Idaho,  November  28,  1877. 
Commissioner  Indian  Affairs,  Washington: 

Bannock  camp  moved' to  Cedars,  seven  miles  from  agency.  Satisfied  they  are  pur- 
chasing ammunition  at  settlement  north  of  us,  and  otherwise  preparing  tor  war.  No 

further  depredations  committed.    Cold  weather  in  our  favor.   

*  DAMLSO\.  Agent. 

Chicago.  November  29.  1877. 

General  Thomas  M.  Vincent. 

Assistant  Adjutant-General,  Washington,  I).  C: 
Your  telegram  of  this  date  received.  Information  from  commanding  officer  at  Fort 
Hall  forwarded  to  Washington  yesterday's  mail,  led  me  to  believe  the  Bannock  agent 
is  stampeded.  Re-enforcements  from  Camp  Douglas  left  by  rail  tor  Fort  HaU  yester- 
day mornino-.  Should  arrive  to-day.  It  seems  to  me  the  agent  should  consult  with 
the  commanding  officer  about  disturbances,  which  he  neglected  to  do 

P.  H.  >HER1JJAn. 

Lkutenant-Generah 

Omaha.  jSebr.,  November  28,  1877. 

General  P.  H.  Sheridan. 

Commanding  Division,  Chicago: 
The  following  dispatch  from  Captain  Bainbridge,  dated  27th  instant,  received  thi3 
morning : 

«  Your  teleoram  received.  I  was  at  the  agency  two  days  ago,  and  returned  to  my 
po^t  with  the  Impression  that  there  would  be  no  outbreak.  Did  not  consider  the  mat- 
ter of  sufficient  importance  to  put  government  to  the  expense  of  a  telegram,  and 
made  a  written  report  of  affairs  at  agency  to  department  headquarters. 

••From  reuort  of  agent  last  night  and  this  morning,  think  it  possible  an  outbreak 
mav  occur.  "Mail-carrier,  a  soldier,  reports  this  evening  nothing  unusual  at  agency. 
Indians  trading  at  store  as  usual,  and  everything  quiet.  Inasmuch  as  this  garrison  is 
here  for  protection  of  agency,  think  it  stTange  agent  did  not  apply  to  me  tor  troops. 
Did  not  know  he  had  made  the  application.    Think  re-enforcement  ^nnecessanlv  large. 

• '  BAIN  dJKJJJ<jt_L. 

Subsequent  to  the  dispatch  to  you  of  yesterday,  a  dispatch  was  received  from  Cap- 
tain Baiubrido  e  stating  that  there  was  danger  of  an  outbreak.    The  above  dispatch 
which  is  a  later  one,  is" in  reply  to  that  sent  him  from  these  headquarters,  and.gives,  1 
think,  the  true  state  of  affairs.  . 

Commanding  officer  at  Camp  Douglas  reports  that  104  men  under  Major  Bryant  left 
Douglas  this  morning  for  Hall.  CEQ0K 

Brigadier-General. 

[First  indorsement.! 

Headquarters  Military  Divesion  of  the  Missouri, 

Chicago,  ^ovemler  28,  1877. 

Respectfully  forwarded  to  the  Adjutant-General  of  the  ^^y^  gHEEn)Ay 

L  i  eu  ten  a  n  t-  Gen  era  1,  Com  m  a  n  ding. 

War  Department. 
Washington  City,  December  6,  1877. 
Sir  •  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit,  for  your  information,  a  copy  of  a  telegram  from 
General  Crook,  communicating  a  report  of  Captain  Bainbridge  relative  to  an  antici- 
pated outbreak  of  the  Bannock  Indians  at  Fort  Hall  Agency. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant,         GEQEGE  ^  McCRARY, 

Secretary  of  War. 

To  the  honorable  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
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Fort  Hall  Agency, 
Idaho,  December  15,  1877. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith,  for  your  official  action,  a  petition  from 
the  resident  citizens  of  this  vicinity  praying  that  a  sufficient  number  of  mounted 
troops  be  stationed  here  to  protect  them  from  the  Bannock  Indians ;  also  affidavits 
of  Fred.  S.  Stevens,  Joseph  Warren,  Albert  T.  Stout,  and  Charles  W.  Cline,  relative 
to  the  hostility  of  the  Bannocks. 

Since  the  murder  of  Alex.  Rhodan,  on  the  23d  ultimo,  of  which  report  has  been 
made,  the  conduct  of  the  Bannocks  has  been  very  bad.  Demands  have  been  made 
upon  them  by  myself  and  the  military  for  the  murderer,  but  up  to  this  time  they  have 
failed  to  make  the  arrest,  stating  he  had  escaped  from  the  reservation,  when  they  well 
knew  he  was  in  their  camp,  receiving  aid  and  comfort  from  them.  The  military  post 
of  Fort  Hall  is  located  fifteen  miles  from  the  agency,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a 
range  of  mountains  that  are  almost  impassable  during  the  winter  months.  The  troops 
being  stationed  at  such  a  remote  distance  are  no  restraint  upon  the  Indians,  or  pro- 
tection to  the  agency  or  settlers.  The  post  should  be  near  the  agency,  where  troops 
could  render  assistance  at  short  notice,  and  should  be  garrisoned  by  either  cavalry  or 
mounted  infantry. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

W.  H.  DANILSON, 
United  States  Indian  Agent.. 

Hon.  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Ross  Fork,  January  13,  1878. 

Commissioner  Indian  Affairs,  Washington: 

The  murderer  of  Rhodan  was  captured  by  the  military  sixty  miles  north  of  agency, 
on  the  9th  instant.  Is  it  best  to  disarm  and  dismount  the  Bannocks,  to  punish  them 
for  not  giving  up  the  murderer,  leaving  them  here  exasperated,  taking  chances  of 
their  depredating  the  country  to  make  good  their  loss,  and  expose  the  citizens  to  fur- 
ther loss  of  life,  or  let  the  matter  drop  until  measures  can  be  taken  to  move  them 
entirely,  which  I  respectfully  recommend,  General  Smith  recommends  also,  and  the 
military  are  ready  to  act  upon  your  reply. 

DANILSON. 

Office  of  Indian  Affairs, 

Washington,  January  15,  1878. 

Danilson,  Boss  Forlc,  Idaho: 

To  what  place  do  you  propose  to  move  the  Indians?  Can  they  be  moved  without 
creating  disturbance  and  bloodshed  ?  Give  your  opinion  and  that  of  the  commanding 
officer. 

E.  A.  HAYT, 

Commissioner. 

Ross  Fork,  Idaho,  January  16,  1878. 

Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs, 

Washington,  D.  C: 

Bannock  camp  surrounded  this  morning ;  thirty-two  guns  and  three  hundred  ponies 
captured  without  disturbance ;  their  best  guns,  ponies,  and  no  pistols  could  be  found. 
The  three  companies  cavalry  from  Fort  D.  A.  Russell  return  on  the  eighteenth.  I  rec- 
ommend that  the  Bannocks  be  sent  with  them,  and  held  there  until  you  decide  what 
to  do  with  them.  Unless  removed,  a  sufficient  military  force  will  be  required  to  keep 
them  in  subjection. 

DANILSON. 

Office  of  Indian  Affairs, 

Washington,  January  17,  1878. 

Danilson,  Boss  Fori',  Idaho  : 

Let  Bannock  prisoners  be  sent  with  military  to  the  fort ;  will  arrange  with  War  De- 
partment for  their  subsistence. 

E.  A.  HAYT, 

Commissioner. 

Ross  Fork,  Idaho,  January  25,  1878. 

Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs, 

Washington,  t>.  C.  : 

What  disposition  will  you  make  of  the  ponies  captured  from  Bannocks  ?  They  are 
in  charge  of  the  military  and  should  be  disposed  of.  Recommend  they  be  sold  and 
proceeds  invested  in  stock-cattle  for  benefit  of  Bannock  tribe. 

DANILSON. 

29  I 
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Office  of  Indian  Affairs, 

Washington,  January  25,  1878. 

D™mTy^X-ei^  Wait  until  you  receive  further  advice  from  this 
office  about  disposing  of  ponies.  E  A  HAYT, 

Commissioner. 

Chicago,  III.,  February  23,  1878. 


Gen.  E.  D.  Townsend,  Washington,  D.  C.  i 

The  following  dispatch  is  respectfully  forwarded. 


R.  C.  DRUM, 
Assistant  Adjutant- General. 

"  Omaha,  February  23. 


Assistant  Adjutant-General, 

"  Military  Division  Missoun , 


"  -  January  uvvi&wn,  ju         » •  +   ^  • 

«  I  would  revest  that  ~ teftS  ££,  5 
posal  of  Indian  ponies  at  Fort  Hall,  wmcn  nave  w  u       ^  GEORGE  CROOK, 

"  Brigadier-General,  Commanding." 
Chicago,  III.,  February  25,  1878. 


Gen.  W.  T.  Sherman, 

Washington,  D.  C. : 


yy  asmityiun,  xj.  ^.  . 
It  will  save  much  expense  and  -mp^ 
the  Bannockponies  m  f^f^^^l^Sflfi  with  the  remainder 
after  deducting  the  cost  of  keeping  them  pur c^se  ^     g  satisfactorily, 
of  the  money.    The  Indian  interest  m  cattle  is  be0mnmg    ^  ^  SHERIDAN, 

Lieutenant-General. 

Headquarters  Army  of  the  United  States, 

Washington,  D.  G,  February  26,  1878. 

General  P.  H.  Sheridan, 

Commanding  Division,  Chicago,  1  U. . 

General  Whipple  has  arrived    Your  <^ 
the  Secretary  of  War,  who  ^^J^^f^rlh ^lon  shall  have  prompt  notice, 
shall  sell  the  pomes  and  invest  proceeds,  of  wmcn  j         a  ^  gH^RMANj 

Ross  Fork,  Idaho,  ilfarc7i  2,  1878. 

Commissioner  o,  r^Anjjrj*  ^  ft . 

Office,  in  command  <^^^Xn^S^^^^^ 

without  protection  at  a  tae»ta*T™o^»p  away  and  sold,  will  bo 
Bauuocks,  upon  reading  ttot  theu :  pomes  are  to  De  bj^tion  tLrongh  fear 

more  exasperated  than  ever.   They  have  only ^ueen     i  j        rf  their 

of  troops  kept  at  the  agency.   Employ^  bejreve  tnej  £    rf  ae 

^Wic«euit°ya  Ti^SZ^Krt;  company  of  at  least  fifty  men  he  left 
S  tut  ^"^romprrutdecfdcdlction  necessary.    Answer.  DANILSON. 


Office  of  Indian  Affairs. 

March  3,  1878. 


Danilson,  Agent, 

.Boss  Zorfc,  Iaft/<o 


War  Department  has  heeu  requested  to  leave  at  least  fifty  soldiers  ^your  agency. 

Commissioner. 
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Ross  Fork,  Idaho,  March  4,  1878. 

Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs, 

Washington,  D.  C. : 

Has  War  Department  ordered  troops  to  remain  at  the  agency  ?  The  troops  expect  to 
leave  in  the  morning.  Unless  one  company  is  ordered  to  remain  here  the  agency  will 
he  abandoned.  Answer. 

DANILSON. 
War  Department,  March  5,  1878. 

Commissioner  Indian  Affairs  : 

All  troops  at  Fort  Hall  have  been  ordered  to  remain  there  until  further  orders,  and 
until  we  can  hear  further  as  to  the  state  of  affairs  at  the  post. 

GEO.  W.  McCRARY, 

Secretary  of  War. 

Ross  Fork,  Idaho,  March  25,  1878. 

COxMMISSIONER  INDIAN  AFFAIRS, 

Washington,  D.  C. : 

Military  here  and  myself  recommend  that  the  order  to  sell  Bannock  ponies  he  re- 
voked, and  ponies  returned  to  them.  Number  captured  does  not  cripple  them  for 
offensive  operations,  and  tends  to  make  disaffected  ones  more  troublesome.  Twenty- 
five  families  have  commenced  farming.  All  of  them  have  lost  ponies.  One  man  who 
came  in  last  fall,  and  not  implicated  in  the  shooting,  loses  twenty  head.  Expenses  of 
driving  and  selling  will  leave  scarcely  anything  to  invest; 

DANILSON 

Office  of  Indian  Affairs, 

_  Washington,  March  26,  1878. 

Danilson,  Agent, 

Eoss  Fork,  Idaho: 

Military  commander  consenting,  the  ponies  can  be  returned,  provided  Indians  will 
do  more  farming  than  they  would  without  them. 

E.  A.  HAYT, 

Commissioner. 

Office  of  Indian  Affairs, 

Washington,  April  1,  1878. 

Agent  Danilson,  Boss  Fork,  Idaho : 

Have  ponies  been  distributed?  General  Crook  thinks  that  Salt  Lake  troops  are  no 
longer  needed.    Eeport  immediately. 

WM.  M.  LEEDS, 

Acting  Commissioner. 

Ross  Fork,  Idaho,  April  2,  1878. 
Lieutenant-General  P.  H.  Sheridan,  Chicago,  Ills. : 

After  a  talk  with  the  agent,  the  military  officers,  and  principal  men  of  the  Indians, 
I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  would  be  best  to  return  to  the  Indians  the  ponies 
lately  taken  from  them  in  the  surround.  The  greater  part  of  them  got  away  wirh 
their  animals,  leaving  in  our  hands  not  enough  to  cripple  them  in  case  of  hostilities 
and  these  the  property  of  our  friends. 

The  arms  taken  do  not  amount  to  much,  as  the  tribe  seems  to  be  well  supplied.  T 
am  satisfied  there  will  be  no  trouble,  and  that  very  good  feeling  exists;  and  would 
therefore  recommend  that  the  additional  troops  lately  sent  here  be  now  returned  to 
Salt  Lake.    I  leave  here  to-day,  and  expect  to  reach  Franklin  to-morrow. 

GEORGE  CROOK, 

Brigadier-General. 

Headquarters  Military  Division  Missouri, 

ri         ,  „  _.  „  ,      _ '  Chicago,  April  3,  1878. 

General  George  Crook,  Ogden,  Utah: 

Your  telegram  of  yesterday  received.  If  you  think  it  best  you  can  return  the  ponies 
to  the  Indians,  and  in  a  day  or  two  I  will  arrange  for  the  return  of  the  troops  to  Salt 
Lake. 

P.  H.  SHERIDAN, 

Lieutenan  t-Gen  era  I. 
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Chicago,  Ills.,  April  3,  1878. 

General  E.  D.  Townsend,  Washington,  D.  C. : 

General  Crook  reports  such  a  good  condition  of  affairs  among  the  Fort  Hall  Indians 
as  to  induce  me  to  ask  the  return  of  the  Salt  Lake  troops.  They  were  stopped  some 
time  ago  while  en  route  to  Camp  Douglas  by  direction  of  th^e^er^^^my* 

Lieutenant-General. 

[First  indorsement.] 

Headquarters  of  the  Army, 

Washington,  April  3,  1878. 

Official  copy  respectfully  referred  to  the  honorable  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs 
for  an  expression  of  opinion  in  regard  to  this  request,  asking  immediate  attention. 
I  think  the  agent  at  the  Shoshone  Agency,  near  Fort  Hall^  irnduly  ^^-^ ^ 

Franklin,  Idaho,  April  4,  1878. 
Commissioner  Indian  Affairs,  Washington,  D.  C. : 

Ponies  have  not  been  delivered.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  to  keep  one  company 
troous  at  ao-encv.  General  Crook  cannot  know  of  his  own  personal  knowledge  that 
troops  are  not  needed.  Military  prefer  the  luxuries  of  Salt  Lake,  and  are  making 
every  effort  to  get  ordered  back.  AKTLSON 

Headquarters  Department  of  Platte, 

In  the  Field,  Franklin,  Idaho,  April  3,  1878. 
Colonel-  I  have  the  honor  to  report  that  on  the  2d  instant  I  reached  the  Shoshone 
and  Bannock  Agency  at  Ross  Fork,  Idaho,  and  immediately  had  a  conference  with 
the  military  officers  temporarily  stationed  at  the  agency,  Captain  Bambndge,  Four- 
teenth Infantry,  commanding  Fort  Hall,  Mr.  Danilson,  the  agent,  and  the  principal 
men  of  the  Bannocks  and  Shoshones.  This  conference  satisfied  me  ot  the  peaceable 
intentions  of  the  Indians,  and  their  determination  to  remain  on  good  terms  with  our 

^Th^niurder  committed  last  summer  was  an  individual  act  and  not  one  with  which 
anv  portion  of  the  tribe  sympathized.  The  disarming  and  dismounting  ot  the  tribe 
under  these  circumstances  appears  to  have  been  unnecessary,  especially  since  such  o± 
them  as  were  the  least  disposed  to  be  friendly  had  time  to  learn  ot  the  move  contem- 
plated and  to  conceal  their  animals  and  guns,  leaving  the  burden  of  the  punishment 
to  fall  upon  our  best  friends  and  those  upon  whom  we  should  have  to  rely  m  case  ol 

^The  tribe  would  not  feel  the  loss  inflicted,  which  was  probably -not  one-fourth  the 
total  number  of  ponies,  and  its  remembrance  will  only  survive  as  an  irritant.  Al- 
though the  loss  of  their  ponies  would  not  cripple  these  Indians  m  the  event  of  hostili- 
ties it  will  seriously  interfere  with  their  farming,  for  which  purpose  they  are  begin- 
ning to  use  them.  "The  return  of  these  animals  would  be  good  policy,  as  would  also 
be  that  of  the  arms,  which  are  almost  entirely  old-fashioned  pieces,  ot  very  little 
account  except  for  shooting  such  small  game  as  can  be  found  near  the  agency,  while 
their  retention  will  be  dwelt  upon  as  a  grievance.  ■  _  ■  • 

While  there  seems  to  have  been  some  occasion  for  alarm  m  the  fact  of  the  nrardei 
referred  to  the  spirit  of  the  Indians  in  general  was  not  properly  represented  and  the 
condition  of  affairs  was  unduly  exaggerated.  The  tribe  have  no  intention  ot  going  to 
war  and  manifest  most  friendly  feelings.  In  my  conversation  with  Mr.  Danilson,  and 
from  the  complaints  of  the  Indians,  I  learned  that  the  rations  issued  at  this  agency 
are  entirely  inadequate.  Hitherto  it  has  been  the  practice  to  permit  the  young  men 
to  hunt  the  buffalo  in  the  Big  Horn  and  Yellowstone  country,  but  the  rapid  settling  up 
of  that  reoion,  as  well  as  of  the  country  around  this  agency,  makes  any  such  depend- 
ence for  the  future  most  precarious,  and  I  therefore  urgently  recommend  an  increase 
to  the  amount  now  allowed  the  Sioux  and  other  Indians. 

The  maintenance  of  troops  at  the  agency  is  in  my  opinion  no  longer  necessary,  and 
they  can  now  be  returned  to  their  proper  stations  at  Salt  Lake. 

GEORGE  CROOK, 

Brigadier-General. 

Adjutant-General  Military  Division  Missouri, 

Chicago,  III. 

[First  indorsement.] 

Headquarters  Military  Division  Missouri, 

Chicago,  April  10,  1878. 

Respectfully  forwarded  to  the  Adjutant-General  of  the  Army.  ^  gTTFRTT)AT? 

Lieutenant- General  Commanding. 
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War  Department. 
Washington  City,  April  16,  1878. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  for  your  information  a  copy  of  General  Crook's 
report,  dated  April  3,  1878,  of  the  result  of  his  conference  and  observations  at  the 
Shoshone  and  Bannock  Agency,  and  stating  that  the  disarming  and  dismounting  these 
Indians  was  unnecessary,  and  recommending  that  their  rations  he  increased. 
Very  resioectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

GEO.  McCEAEY, 

Secretary  of  War, 

The  Hon.  Secretary  or  the  Interior. 

War  Department, 
Washington  City,  April  11,  1878. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  for  your  information  a  copy  of  a  telegram  from 
General  Crook,  stating  that  the  Indian  ponies  lately  taken  from  the  Indians  at  Fort 
Hall  Agency  should  be  returned  to  them;  he  also  reports  in  regard  to  the  additional 
troops  sent  to  Ross  Fork,  Idaho,  and  recommends  their  return  to  Salt  Lake. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

GEO.  W.  McCRARY, 

Secretary  of  War. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  of  Interior. 

Headquarters  Department  of  the  Platte, 

Omaha,  Nebraska,  April  23,  1878. 

[General  Orders  ~No.  34. — Extract.] 
******  * 
2.  Companies  D,  E,  and  G,  Fourteenth  Infantry,  are  relieved  from  duty  at  Fort  Hall 
Agency,  Idaho,  and  will  return  without  delay  to  their  proper  station,  Camp  Douglas, 
Utah.  The  commanding  officer  of  the  battalion  will  detail  a  commissioned  officer  and 
twenty-five  enlisted  men  to  remain  at  the  agency,  and  the  officer  thus  detailed  will 
report  to  the  commanding  officer  Fort  Hall,  Idaho. 

******* 

By  command  of  Brigadier-General  Crook. 

ROBERT  WILLIAMS, 

Assistant  Adjutant- General . 

Office  of  Indian  Affairs, 

Washington,  June  5,  1878. 

Danilson,  Agent,  Boss  ForTc,  Idaho : 

Telegraph  immediately  full  report  of  the  situation  of  your  Indians.  Nothing  has 
been  heard  from  you,  and  the  papers  are  filled  with  rumors. 

E.  A.  HAYT, 

Commissioner. 

Ross  Fork,  Idaho,  June  6,  1878. 
Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  Washington,  D.  C. : 

Nine  hundred  and  eighty  Indians  here,  mostly  Shoshones,  engaged  in  farming.  Most 
of  the  Bannocks  have  left  the  agency.  Have  seen  by  papers  they  are  committing 
depredations  in  Camas  Prairie  and  vicinity,  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  west  of  agency! 
A  Shoshone  has  just  come  in  from  them  and  confirms  newspaper  reports.  Indians  here 
are  very  much  excited.  One  officer  and  twenty-five  soldiers  here ;  need  more  troops. 
Will  keep  you  advised  of  situation. 

DANILSON,  Agent. 

Ross  Fork,  Idaho,  June  10,  1878. 
Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  Washington,  D.  C. : 

Could  not  keep  roaming  Bannocks  here  when  the  amount  of  supplies  was  scarcely 
enough  to  feed  Indians  engaged  in  farming.  See  your  dispatches  of  April  3d  and  9th  . 
All  quiet  at  agency. 

DANILSON. 

In  the  light  of  succeeding  events  it  is  evident  that  neither  the  military 
officers  at  Fort  Hall,  nor  General  Crook,  who  made  a  visit  to  Fort  Hall 
for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  the  troops  onght  to  remain 
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there  or  not,  nor  General  Sherman,  who  thought  unfavorably  of  the 
v. o-ent -because  he  wanted  troops  to  remain  at  the  agency,  had  a  true  ap- 
preciation of  the  effect  which  the  unsuccessful  attempt  to  capture  arms 
and  ponies  would  have  upon  the  Indians.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
against  their  will  one  officer  and  twenty-five  men  were  left  at  the  agency, 
the  Indians  broke  out  in  hostilities,  as  the  agent  said  that  they  would, 
as  soon  as  the  grass  was  in  good  condition  for  their  ponies  to  travel. 
The  long  chase  after  these  Indians  is  a  matter  of  record,  and  as,  with  the 
history  of  the  war,  it  more  properly  belongs  to  the  War  Department  to 
set  it  forth,  suffice  it  to  say  that  under  the  vigorous  campaign  of  General 
O  O  Howard  the  war  begun  in  June  was  ended  by  the  last  ot  August, 
and  the  survivors  of  the  hostile  bands,  either  by  capture  or  surrender, 
were  held  as  prisoners  of  war.  General  Howard  reports  their  number, 
in  men,  women,  and  children,  to  be  about  1,000.  In  this  connection  tne 
following  letter  which  was  referred  to  this  office  by  the  tonorable  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  will  shed  some  light  upon  the  difficulties  with 
which  General  Howard  had  to  contend: 

United  States  Marshal's  Office, 

Boise  City,  Idaho,  August  8,  1878. 
Sir  •  I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  the  inclosed  copy  of  a  letter  just  received  from 
DeSaVfcmSfc  commander.  Brig.  Gen.  O.  O.  Howard.    I  have  sent  the  letter  above 
refSHo tc Charles  Devens,  Attorney-General  of  the  United  States,  m 
ovler  that  he  may  know  the  facts  and  give  me  such  instructions  as  to  him  may  seem 

FS  notorious  fact  here  that  the  present  hostile  Indians  could  not  keep  the  field 
but  for  the  constant  supply  of  arms  and  ammunition  received  from  white  men.  There 
are  four  suspected  localities,  to  wit,  Malad  City,  Silver  City,  a  post  near  Lewistom 
and  aTostW  Great  Camas  on  the  overland  route.  The  only  mode  of  detection  that 
omvmMFomises  success  would  be  to  employ  detectives  at  the  sjcMpom^ 
and  hi  time  either  the  practice  would  be  broken  up  or  the  guilty  parties  brought  to 
iustice.  ,       -,  -,  • 

I  trust  you  will  confer  with  the  honorable  the  Attorney-General,  and  devise  some 
means  that  will  be  effective  to  destroy  this  infamous  practice.      ^   g  CHASE? 

United  States  Marshal  far  the  District  of  Idaho  Territory. 

Hon.  Carl  Schurz, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Although  the  Bannock  war  was  virtually  ended  in  Angust,  it  will  be 
learned  by  the  following  report,  which  was  referred  to  this  office  by  the 
honorable  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  that  a  fight  occurred  at  Clark's  h  oik 

as  late  as  September  5 :  n  _  .   ,  Q 

1  Chicago,  September  9,  18/ e. 

E.  D.  Townsend,  Washington,  D.  C. :  ^ 

Following  dispatch  just  received,  and  forwarded  for  the  information  of  the  General 
of  the  Army.  p  jj  SHEEIDAN, 

lieutenant-General. 
"Omaha,  Nebr.,  September  9,  1878. 

"Maior  Upham,  commanding  Camp  Brown,  telegraphs  as  follows : 
«  '  Dick  Washaki's  son,  just  m  from  Clark's  Fork,  brings  account  of  a  successful  fight 
of  a  detachment  of  infantry  and  Crow  Indians  with  about  twenty  lodges  of  hostde 
Bannocks.  Fight  occurred  on  the  morning  of  the  5th  instant,  Za  ^iJ  m^ 
troops  killing  a  good  many  horses-mostly  stolen  ^^^^^^^feuXInd 
and  children.  One  non-commissioned  officer,  one  citizen,  and  one  Ciow  knled,  and 
one  soldier  wounded.    Ploqua,  Bannock  chief,  among  the  captured^  ^jllIAMS." 

In  his  report  to  headquarters  from  Fort  Hall  Agency,  under  date  of 
December  25,  1877,  General  Smith  said:  "It  is  the  opinion  of  the  agent 
and  others  that  the  Bannocks  will  cause  trouble  in  the  spring.  lhe 
dispatches  cited  prove  conclusively  that  the  agent  was  not  unduly 
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scared,  and  that  the  military  were  truly  and  well  informed  by  the  Indian 
agent  and  others  of  the  actual  state  of  affairs  at  Fort  Hall  Agency  in 
time  to  be  prepared  for  hostilities.  They  were  on  the  spot,  and  could 
not  have  had  any  more  favorable  situation  or  opportunity  for  the  control 
of  the  discontented  and  disaffected  Bannocks  and  the  forcible  prevention 
of  an  impending  outbreak  than  was  actually  in  their  possession. 

Respecting  the  complaints  of  a  lack  of  sufficient  rations  having  been 
furnished  the  Bannocks  of  Fort  Hall  Agency,  there  were  no  specific 
quantities  of  subsistence  supplies  agreed  to  be  furnished  to  them  by  the 
treaty  of  July  3,  1868.  There  are  1,507  Indians  at  the  Fort  Hall  Agency 
more  or  less  dependent  for  their  support  upon  the  government  and  treaty 
funds.  For  the  fiscal  year  1877  only  $14,000  was  appropriated  for  their 
subsistence.  For  the  fiscal  year  1878,  $29,000  was  appropriated,  but  as 
the  Indians  were  prevented  from  hunting  during  the  Nez  Perce  war  the 
sum  appropriated  was  entirely  insufficient  for  their  support,  and  they 
became  discontented  and  restless  until  bloodshed  and  murder  were 
followed  by  open  war.  For  the  present  fiscal  year  only  $24,000,  which  is 
less  than  4 J  cents  per  day  per  capita,  has  been  appropriated ;  but  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  the  $15,000  additional,  which  was  asked  for  by  this 
office  at  the  last  session  of  Congress,  will  be  granted  during  the  coming 
session.  The  Indians  at  Fort  Hall  Agency  have  received  as  great  a 
quantity  of  subsistence  as  the  funds  appropriated  by  Congress  has 
enabled  the  Indian  Office  to  pur  chase  for  them.  This  office  cannot  be 
held  responsible  for  a  discontent  which  was  mainly  caused  by  late  and 
scant  appropriations. 

NORTHERN  CHEYENNE  RAID. 

In  accordance  with  an  agreement  entered  into  with  the  Government 
of  the  United  States,  dated  September  26, 1876,  the  Northern  Cheyennes 
were  taken  from  the  Sioux  country  in  Dakota  to  the  Cheyenne  and 
Arapaho  Agency  in  the  Indian  Territory.  Mne  hundred  and  thirty- 
seven  of  them  arrived  there  on  the  5th  of  August,  1877,  in  charge  of 
Lieutenant  Lawton,  of  the  Fourth  United  States  Cavalry.  After  report- 
ing to  Col.  J.  K.  Mizner,  the  commandant  at  Fort  Eeno,  they  were  for- 
mally transferred  to  the  United  States  Indian  agent,  John  D.  Miles,  on 
the  second  day  after  their  arrival. 

On  the  9th  of  September  of  the  present  year,  a  party  of  about  300, 
under  Chief  Hull  Knife,  including  87  wrarriors  in  all,  started  out  from 
the  agency  with  the  determination  to  return  northward  and  join  their  old 
friends,  the  Sioux. 

Their  agent  states  that  they  have  never  been  satisfied  since  they 
arrived  at  the  agency;  that  the  Dull-Knife  band  were  displeased  with 
the  system  of  issuing  rations  to  heads  of  families  and  individual  In- 
dians, and  that  the  soldier  element  of  the  tribe  had  at  first  compelled 
their  women  to  place  in  one  pile  the  supplies  which  had  been  dealt  to 
them,  and  having  taken  to  themselves  the  lion's  share,  left  the  rest  to  be 
divided  as  they  saw  fit.  He  states  that  they  have  always  been  defiant, 
claimed  that  they  did  not  enter  into  the  agreement  of  September  26, 
1876,  and  said  that  they  would  remain  at  the  agency  as  long  as  they 
chose,  and  no  longer;  that  they  have  been  a  great  drawback  to  the 
advancement  of  the  rest  of  his  Indians,  and  have  displeased  those  of  the 
Northern  Cheyennes  who  still  remain  at  the  agency.  He  denies  in  toto 
the  statements  which  have  been  made,  that  for  lack  of  provisions  they 
have  been  obliged  to  eat  diseased  meat,  and  affirms  that  there  was  really 
no  good  cause  for  dissatisfaction  on  their  part.    As  it  has  been  charged 
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that  they  were  dissatisfied,  and  left  the  agency  on  account  of  scant 
Nations  and  to  ayoid  nnmin'ent  starvation,  a  few  feet, ^concerning  the 
subsistence  supplies  which  have  been  furnished  to  them  vail  not  be 


amiss. 


The  per  diem  ration  due  to  each  man,  woman,  and  child  under  the 
treaty  is:  Beef,  1*  pounds,  net  (or  3  pounds,  gross),  or  in  lieu  thereof 
I  pound  of  bacon;  flour,  \  pound;  corn,  4  pound;  and  for  each  100 
rations,  coffee,  4  pounds;  sugar,  8  pounds;  and  beans,  3  pounds  this 
is  more  than  sufficient  for  the  ample  sustenance  of  any  community  m  the 
United  States.  Excluding  Indians  upon  the  hunt  there  has  been  at  the 
agency  between  the  time  of  their  first  arrival,  August  o  18,  r,  and  the 
time  when  the  Dull-Knife  party  left  the  agency,  September  7,  lbib  (a 
period  of  398  days),  an  average  of  860  Indians. 

They  were  entitled  to  the  following        There  was  dealt  out  to  them  during  the 
quantities  of  supplies :                               time  mentioned  the  following  : 
Beef  .  1, 026,  840  pounds.    Beef   1,  242, 208  pounds. 


Flour....   171,140 


Bacon  and  lard   20,  016 


Sugar   27,  450 

Beans  


Total 


Coru  "  "                         171,140      «         Flour   157,060  ' 

Coffee                              13,725      «         Corn   18,190 

^450      "        !  Coffee   10,425  « 

10  994      "         Sugar   20,950  " 

 L_                Salt   2,272  » 

1,420,589      "       \  Soap   2,297  ^ 

Hominy   H 

Tobacco   994  " 

Baking  powder   894  " 

Total   1,475,320  " 

There  were  due  them  by  treaty  1,420,589  pounds  of  subsistence  sup- 
plies, and  there  have  been  dealt  to  them  1,475,320  pounds,  or  a  surplus 
of  54  731  pounds.  This  statement  disposes  of  all  the  clamor  that  has  been 
current  during  the  year  that  these  Indians  did  not  receive  rations  to  the 
amount  to  which  they  were  entitled  under  the  treaty. 

The  treaty  requires  that  "rations  shall  in  all  cases  be  issued  to  the 
head  of  each  separate  family,"  and  it  stipulates  that  in  hen  of  the  sup- 
ples therein  named  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  m^imnsh 
their  equivalent.  Section  3,  page  449,  United  States  Revised  Statutes, 
provides : 

That  for  the  purpose  of  inducing  Indians  to  labor  and  become  se J^PP?^|^ 
movided  that hereafter,  in  distributing  the  supplies  and  annuities  to  the  Indians  tor 
Sri«e  appropriated,  the  agent  distributing  the  same  shall  require  allable- 
h^^T]SSJ?L^«m  the  age°s  of  eighteen  and  forty-five  to  perform  service 
SSSTthow^^^ae  benefit  of  themselves,  or  of  the  tribe  at  a  reasonable  rate 
to  be  fixed  bv  the  aoeut  in  charge,  and  to  an  amount  equal  in  value  to  the  supphes  to 
^^^a^^TallawiBaai  provided  for  such  Indians  shah  be  distributed  to 
them  ollv  n  ion  condition  of  the  performance  of  such  labor,  under  such  rules  and 
S^LT^eTg^  may  prescribe;  provided  that  the 

may,  by  written  order,  except  any  particular  tribe  or  portion  of  tribe  from  the  oper 
ation  of  this  provision  when  he  deems  it  proper  and  expedient. 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  law  above  quoted  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
agent  to  withhold  supplies  at  times  m  order  to  compel  the  India^  to 
work  if  it  was  possible  to  get  them  to  do  so.  ^o  blame  can  attach 
to  the  agent  for  attempting  to  enforce  this  statutory  provision  b}  with- 
holding coffee,  sugar,  and  tobacco,  which  were  the  only  supplies  that 
were  at  any  time  withheld. 
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The  agent's  statement  that  the  Northern  Cheyennes  had  no  good, 
ground  of  complaint  is  sustained  by  the  facts  herein  presented.  The 
truth  is  that  Dull  Knife's  band  contained  the  vilest  and  most  dangerous 
element  of  their  tribe.  They  should  have  been  disarmed  before  leaving 
the  north,  and  dismounted  upon  their  arrival  at  the  agency,  while  still 
in  the  hands  of  the  military.  To  the  neglect  which  permitted  them  to 
retain  the  Springfield  carbines  captured  by  them  in  the  Custer  fight  may 
be  attributed  the  horrible  atrocities  perpetrated  by  the  Xorthern  Chey- 
ennes.  The  trail  of  blood  which  they  left  behind  them  in  Kansas  could 
not  have  been  made  and  the  outrages  could  not  have  been  perpetrated 
but  for  the  possession  of  these  arms,  which  not  only  enabled  them  to 
defend  themselves  from  attack,  but  to  carry  carnage  and  destruction 
among  the  settlers  of  Kansas. 

While  in  Kansas  they  murdered  more  than  forty  men,  women,  and 
children,  and  outraged  some  ten  or  more  women. 

The  War  Department  has  been  requested  to  send  to  Fort  Wallace,  in 
Kansas,  the  Cheyenne  prisoners  whom  they  now  hold,  to  the  end  that 
the  civil  authorities  may  select  those  who  can  be  identified,  and  have 
them  punished  for  the  murders  and  outrages  of  which  they  have  been 
guilty.  Xo  undue  sentimentality  should  stand  between  them  and  a  just 
punishment  for  their  crimes. 

THE  MISSOURI  RIVER. 

The  east  bank  of  the  Missouri  Eiver,  for  five  hundred  miles  above  the 
Yankton  Agency,  was  withdrawn  from  white  settlement  in  the  year 
1875 $  and  since  that  time  the  better  class  of  settlers,  respecting- the 
authority  of  law,  have  kept  away.  On  the  other  hand,  the  "  squaw-men, " 
the  most  degraded  and  lawless  of  adventurers,  are  to  be  found  there  in 
considerable  numbers.  They  steal  the  cottonwood  growing  on  the  river 
bottoms  and  sell  it  green  to  the  passing  steamboats,  at  from  83.50  to 
$4.50  per  cord ;  and  the  steamboatmen  pay  the  squatters  in  goods,  or 
even  in  such  forbidden  things  as  arms,  ammunition,  and  whisky.  Xot  all 
steamboat  owners  do  this,  but  many  of  them  do.  The  squatters  in  turn 
drive  a  profitable  trade  with  the  Indians,  selling  them  ammunition  and 
whiskey. 

This  state  of  things  should  be  immediately  remedied  by  driving  out 
the  squatters  and  by  allowing  the  Indians  to  cut  and  cord  the  wood, 
and  when  it  is  perfectly  seasoned  the  agent  in  charge  should  sell  it  to 
the  steamboat  owners  at  the  uniform  price  of,  say,  $3  per  cord.  The 
money  so  received  should  be  divided  per  capita  among  the  Indians  by 
whose  labor  the  wood  was  cut  and  hauled.  It  will,  however,  require 
action  by  Congress,  legalizing  the  cutting  of  wood  for  that  particular 
purpose,  but  the  reform  cannot  be  made  a  day  too  soon.  In  this  con- 
nection it  is  proper  to  say  that  wood  for  the  river  steamboats  is  indis- 
pensably necessary,  and  as  the  boats  convey  large  amounts  of  govern- 
ment goods,  both  for  the  Indian  and  the  military  service,  their  owners 
should  be  able  to  purchase  fuel  honestly,  and  the  supply  should  be  reg- 
ular and  always  accessible,  so  that  no  undue  anxiety  need  be  felt  about 
obtaining  a  sufiicient  quantity  at  all  times.  At  the  price  stated  the  gov- 
ernment goods  could  be  carried  more  cheaply  than  at  present,  when 
owners  are  subject  to  constant  anxiety  and  extortion,  and  sometimes 
have  to  send  their  hands  ashore  with  axes  to  cut  green  wood  for  fuel. 

EDUCATION  AND  CIVILIZATION. 

The  statistical  tables  which  accompany  this  report  furnish  evidence 
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of  a  steady  increase  in  the  number  of  Indians  engaged  in  civilized  pur- 
suits, the  number  brought  under  religious  influences,  and  the  number  of 
children  attending  schools.  The  theory  that  Indians  must  be  regarded 
as  irreclaimable  savages,  to  be  restrained  only  by  brute  force,  is  the  nat- 
ural outgrowth  of  the  policy  formerly  pursued  toward  them.  Brought 
into  contact  with  only  the  barbarous  element  of  white  society ;  learning 
from  such  exemplars  only  new  vices;  defrauded  of  their  dues;  driven 
from  their  lands;  then  women  debauched,  and  themselves  crazed  by 
drink,  every  base  instinct  of  then  savage  Indian  nature  was  aroused 
and  intensified;  brute  force  was  resorted  to  as  their  only  means  of  re- 
dress, and  in  turn  they  were  met  by  brute  force  as  the  only  means  of 
correction. 

The  results,  after  trial  during  the  few  years  past,  of  the  peace  policy, 
imperfectly  carried  out  as  it  has  been,  prove  beyond  a  doubt  that  the 
eventual  civilization  of  Indians  may  be  reached  through  the  education 
of  their  children ;  and  further,  that  it  can  be  brought  about  jnore  speed 
ily  by  that  method  than  by  any  other.  Many  adult  Indians  can  of  course, 
in  the  mean  time,  be  taught  to  raise  their  own  subsistence  from  the 
ground,  to  herd  cattle,  or  to  do  mechanical  work,  but  while  self-support 
is  one  of  the  cardinal  points  to  be  reached,  civilization,  the  ultimate  end. 
can  only  be  accomplished  through  an  education  of  the  head  and  heart. 
The  Navajoes  and  the  Moquis  Pueblos  are  capable  of  self-support,  but 
having  no  schools,  are  still  degraded  heathen,  apparently  no  nearer  civ- 
ilization than  they  were  half  a  century  ago.  Such  education  can  be  given 
only  to  children  removed  from  the  example  of  their  parents  and  the  in- 
fluence of  the  camps  and  kept  in  boarding-schools.  Experience  shows 
that  Indian  children  do  not  differ  from  white  children  of  similar  social 
status  and  sirrroundings  in  aptitude  or  capacity  for  acquiring  knowledge, 
and  opposition  or  indifference  to  education  on  the  part  of  parents  de- 
creases yearly,  so  that  the  question  of  Indian  education  resolves  itself 
mainly  into  a  question  of  school  facilities. 

But  the  figures  contained  in  the  tables  herewith  fall  far  short  of  indi- 
cating a  purpose  on  the  part  of  the  government  to  make  this  question 
one  of  speedy  solution.  At  a  low  estimate,  the  number  of  Indian  chik 
dren  of  school- going  age,  exclusive  of  those  belonging  to  the  five  civilized 
tribes  of  the  Indian  Territory,  may  be  placed  at  33,000.  Of  these,  not  less 
than  8,000  could,  within  a  short  time,  be  gathered  into  boarding-schools 
except  for  the  fact  that  the  teachers  are  yet  to  be  employed,  the  school- 
buildings  are  yet  to  be  erected,  and  the  funds  for  both,  and  for  feeding 
and  clothing  the  scholars,  are  yet  to  be  appropriated. 

The  whole  number  of  children  who  can  be  accommodated  in  the  board- 
ing-schools now  provided  at  the  various  agencies  is  only  2,589.  To 
these  may  be  added  5,082  more,  who  can  find  room  in  day  schools— those 
expensive  makeshifts  for  educational  appliances  among  Indians— making 
a  total  of  only  7,671  Indians  who  have  yet  been  placed  within  reach  of 
school  facilities.  And  when  it  is  considered  that  the  50  youth  who  spend 
from  one  to  three  years  in  a  boarding-school  must  step  from  that  into  the 
social  atmosphere  created  by  500  youth  and  2,500  other  members  of  the 
tribe  who  are  still  in  ignorance,  it  can  readily  be  seen  that  the  elevation 
of  an  Indian  tribe  is  being  attempted  by  a  method  at  least  as  slow  as  it 
is  sure,  and  that  what  should  be  the  work  of  a  year  will  be  protracted 
through  a  decade,  and  the  work  of  a  decade  through  a  generation. 

In  many  cases  this  policy  is  not  only  shortsighted,  but  in  direct  con- 
travention of  treaty  stipulations,  as,  for  example,  the  treaty  of  1868,  with 
the  Kiowas  and  Comanches,  which  reads  as  follows: 

And  the  United  States  agrees  that  for  every  thirty  children  hetween  said  ages  [six 
and  sixteen  years]  who  can  he  induced  or  compelled  to  attend  school,  a  house  shall  he 
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provided  and  a  teacher  competent  to  teach  the  elementary  branches  of  an  English 
education  shall  he  furnished,  "who  will  reside  among  said  Indians  and  faithfully  dis- 
charge his  or  her  duty  as  teacher.  The  provisions  of  this  article  to  continue  for  not 
less  than  twenty  years. 

The  one  boarding- school  at  the  Kiowa  and  Comanche  Agency,  which 
will  accommodate  75  pupils,  is  filled  and  the  other  425  children  are  wait- 
ing their  tnrn.  To  comply  with  treaty  stipulations  with  these  two  tribes 
would  more  than  absorb  the  entire  fund  appropriated  for  the  civilization 
and  education  of  all  the  Indians  in  the  Indian  Territory,  exclusive  of  the 
five  civilized  tribes.  Even  more  glaring  violations  of  educational  clauses 
in  Sioux  treaties  might  be  cited. 

In  view  of  the  above  facts  and  of  the  large  returns  which  every  ex- 
penditure in  the  cause  of  education  nets  to  the  work  of  civilization,  I 
trust  that  Congress  will  be  urged  at  its  next  session  to  appropriate  not 
less  than  $200,000  for  the  opening  of  new  schools  and  the  maintenance 
of  those  already  established. 

Yery  much  the  same  line  of  argument  will  apply  in  regard  to  the  wis- 
dom, duty,  and  necessity  of  giving  Indians  an  increased  number  of  in- 
structors in  farming  and  other  industrial  arts.  Only  one  farmer  at  an 
agency  to  guide,  encourage,  and  assist  from  1,000  to  5,000  untrained 
Indians  in  the  spring  planting  will  scarcely  give  assurance  of  their  speedy 
transformation  from  hunters  or  idle  consumers  of  rations  into  successful 
farmers;  and  no  one  will  be  surprised  at  the  slowness  and  difficulty  of 
a  work  carried  on  under  such  disadvantages.  Liberal  appropriations 
for  the  purchase  of  agricultural  implements,  domestic  animals,  &c,  and 
the  employment  of  teachers  of  farming,  are  in  the  line  of  economy. 

INDIAN  STATUTES. 

The  present  statutes  covering  the  duties  of  the  various  officials  em- 
ployed in  the  Indian  service  need  a  thorough  and  careful  revision 
Many  sections  have  become  obsolete,  for  example,  those  relating  to  the 
duties  of  superintendents;  at  the  present  time  we  have  no  such  offi 
cers,  and  yet  a  number  of  sections  are  directed  to  a  definition  of  their- 
duties.  Many  other  sections  have  but  little  bearing  on  the  effective 
working  of  the  bureau,  and  new  provisions  could  be  added,  to  the  advan- 
tage of  the  service.  A  defect  like  the  following  might  be  cured,  viz : 
empowering  an  inspector  to  suspend  an  agent,  and  substitute  another  in 
his  place,  while  the  executive  officer  of  the  bureau,  the  official  superior 
of  the  inspector,  has  no  such  power.  In  the  management  of  Indian 
affairs  a  stricter  official  responsibility  is  demanded  than  in  any  other 
branch  of  the  public  service ;  and  as  the  question  of  peace  or  war  may 
at  any  time  depend  upon  the  acts  of  subordinates,  the  power  to  remove 
instantly,  for  cause,  should  be  lodged  with  the  head  of  the  bureau,  sub- 
ject, always,  to  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

THE  DUTY  OF  THE  GOVERNMENT  TO  ESTABLISH   MARRIAGE  RELA- 
TIONS. 

In  the  process  of  Indian  civilization  it  is  necessary  to  build  from  the 
foundation,  and  therefore  it  is  proper  to  begin  with  the  family  relation. 
There  are  at  the  present  time  no  valid  marriages  among  the  Indians, 
except  where,  in  a  few  instances,  a  marriage  ceremony  is  performed  by 
the  agent.  The  custom  among  the  Osages  is  about  the  same  as  among 
all  other  tribes  not  fully  civilized,  and  is  somewhat  as  follows :  A  man 
who  desires  to  marry  goes  to  the  lodge  of  the  woman  he  proposes  to 
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take  and  sits  down  outside  of  the  door,  awaiting-  an  invitation  to  go  in. 
At  first  he  sends  a  present  of  one  pony,  and  if  in  response  to  the  gift 
there  is  no  invitation  to  come  within  the  lodge,  he  sends  another  pony 
as  a  present:  if  the  second  does  not  answer  the  purpose,  a  third,  fourth, 
fifth,  or  even  a  tenth  is  sent.  When  the  number  of  ponies  is  satisfac- 
tory to  the  father  of  the  woman,  the  donor  is  invited  into  the  lodge  and 
the  bargain  is  completed.  If  it  so  happens  that  he  takes  the  oldest  girl 
in  the  family  he  is  entitled  to  take  all  her  younger  sisters  to  himself ; 
or  if  he  does  not  take  them  for  himself,  he  bargains  with  any  after 
applicant  for  their  possession.  The  whole  proceeding  is  a  mere  matter 
of  bargain  and  sale,  in  which  women  are  disposed  of  without  their  con- 
sent arid  very  much  like  cattle  in  the  market.  There  is  nowhere  any 
limit  to  the  number  of  wives  (as  they  are  called)  which  an  Indian  inay 
have,  and  by  their  custom  he  can  change  the  occupants  of  his  lodge  as 
often  as  he  chooses.  . 

As  our  civilization  is  opposed  to  polygamy,  some  decisive  action  should, 
be  taken  regulating  and  establishing  marriage  in  all  Indian  communities. 
An  act  of  Congress  should  provide  wholesome  and  proper  marriage  laws 
for  Indian  tribes.  The  agent  should  be  required  to  marry  all  the  Indians 
cohabiting  together npon  the  various  reservations,  giving  them  a  certifi- 
cate of  such  marriage  :  and  after  the  beginning  of  the  next  year  no  In- 
dian should  be  permitted  to  marry  more  than  one  wife.  White  men  co- 
habiting with  Indian  women  should  be  compelled  either  to  many  them 
or  to  quit  the  reservation.  The  institution  of  proper  and  lawful  marriage 
as  herein  stated  would  be  a  great  step  in  the  way  of  the  ultimate  civili- 
zation of  the  Indians,  and  a  safeguard  in  perpetuating  title  to  lands  held 
in  severaltv. 

OGrAXiAXiA  AXD  BRTXE  SlOrX. 

Xear  the  close  of  its  last  session  Congress  passed  an  act  authorizing 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  appoint  a  commission,  to  consist  of  three 
persons,  whose  dutv  it  should  be  to  visit  the  Eed  Cloud  and  Spotted 
Tail  Indians  on  their  reservations,  and  endeavor  to  prevail  on  them  to 
remain  near  the  Missouri  Eiver.    While  the  stipulations  of  the  agree- 
ment entered  into  bv  these  Indians  in  1S76  that  they  should  receive  their 
annuitv  goods  and  supplies  near  the  Missouri  Eiver  was  the  law  ot  the. 
land  vet^  when  their  representatives  were  on  a  visit  to  Washington  m 
September,  1877.  the  President,  in  consideration  of  then-  earnest  desire 
to  o-o  back  into  the  interior,  promised  them  that  -  with  the  consent  ot 
the  great  council  of  the  nation,"  they  might  go  thither  m  the  spring  and 
select  suitable  locations  where  there  was  sufficient  arable  land,  with 
wood  and  water,  to  make  a  home  for  themselves  and  their  children. 
Although  holding  this  promise  sacred,  Congress  thought  it  not  improper 
to  institute  an  inquiry  whether  an  arrangement  might  not  be  made,  with 
the  consent  of  these  Indians,  and  for  their  own  good,  which  should  les- 
sen the  cost  of  the  transportation  of  their  annuities  and  supplies  tor  all 
future  time;  and,  with  this  object  in  view,  the  act  organizing  a  commis- 
sion was  passed,  i.  A 
General  D.  S.  Stanlev,  U.  S.  A.,  J.  M.  Haworth,  late  Indian  agent,  and 
Eev.  A.  L.  Eiggs,  of  Santee,  were  appointed  a  commission  under  the  act, 
and  they  were  instructed  to  visit  these  Indians  and  to  see  whether  their 
consent  might  not  be  obtained  to  the  establishment  of  an  agency  nearer 
to  the  Missouri  Eiver,  or,  in  case  that  could  not  be  obtained,  they  were 
then  to  examine  personally  such  locations  as  these  Indians  might  choose 
for  themselves,  and  report  thereon.    At  your  request  I  accompanied  the 
commission,  in  order  that  the  department  might  act  quickly  and  make 
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up,  as  far  as  possible,  for  the  lost  time  caused  by  tlie  delay  of  Congress 
in  passing  the  Indian  appropriation  bill. 

The  first  council  was  held  with  the  Spotted  Tail  Indians  at  the  Old 
Ponca  Agency,  on  Saturday,  July  6.  Spotted  Tail  spoke  for  the  tribe, 
and,  having  an  eye  to  the  maintenance  of  his  chieftainship,  was  appar- 
ently as  impatient  for  immediate  removal  to  the  locality  selected  by  him 
as  the  youngest  chief  in  the  tribe.  The  tenor  of  his  remarks  on  this  oc- 
casion, however,  has  been  widely  misrepresented  by  the  press  and  other 
reports  of  them  which  do  great  injustice  to  the  good  sense  of  this  chief. 
During  the  conference  the  Indians  withdrew  from  the  council  for  a 
brief  time,  after  which  they  returned  and  listened  patiently  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  commission,  and  to  the  explanations  made  by  myself  of  the 
time  it  would  probably  take  to  remove  them  properly  and  settle  them. 
Spotted  Tail  remained  until  late  in  the  evening  in  conference  with  the 
commissioners,  and  returned  early  next  morning.  He  woidd  have  gone 
with  them  to  the  Eed  Cloud  Agency  if  the  proposition  had  been  made 
to  him  in  council.  He  did,  however,  send  "  Swift  Bear,"  his  trusted 
lieutenant,  and  several  other  chiefs,  overland  to  Eed  Cloud  to  assist  the 
commission  in  their  work  at  that  agency.  I  am  thus  particular,  as  the 
spirit  of  these  Indians  has  been  gravely  misunderstood. 

It  was  clearly  ascertained  at  this  conference  that  their  present  loca- 
tion was  very  unsatisfactory  to  these  Indians  on  account  of  alkaline 
water  and  scarcity  of  wood.  Spotted  Tail  himself  considered  the  loca- 
tion unhealthy  on  that  account,  and  had  lost  quite  a  number  of  the 
young  people  of  his  tribe  by  death,  which  he  attributed  to  that  cause. 
The  commission,  therefore,  reluctantly  concluded  that  it  was  best  to 
consent  to  the  removal  of  the  Indians,  provided  the  location  they  had 
selected  should  be  found  on  examination  to  be  in  all  respects  suitable. 
Such  an  examination  was  made,  with  satisfactory  results,  and  the  com- 
mission located  the  agency  at  the  junction  of  Eosebud  Creek  and  White 
Eiver. 

The  agency  has  been  called  the  Eosebud  Agency,  and  is  about  65 
miles  west  of  Eosebud  landing,  on  the  Missouri  Eiver,  which  landing  is 
about  20  miles  south  of  the  point  where  the  White  Eiver  empties  into 
the  Missouri.  The  Indians  are  now  removed  to  the  agency;  quite  a  num- 
ber of  buildings  have  been  erected  there,  as  well  as  a  warehouse  at  the 
landing. 

Last  winter,  when  these  Indians  were  removed  from  their  old  agency 
in  Nebraska,  112  wagons  and  225  yoke  of  oxen  were  purchased  by  the 
government  to  transport  the  property  of  the  Eed  Cloud  and  Spotted  Tail 
Indians  to  the  Missouri  Eiver ;  but  as  severe  winter  weather  set  in  before 
the  train  could  be  put  in  motion,  it  was  held  during  the  winter  at  Camp 
Eobinson,  Nebraska,  and  was  not  moved  eastward  in  the  spring  because 
of  the  uncertainty  as  to  the  location  finally  to  be  decided  upon  for  the 
permanent  abode  of  the  Indians.  After  the  approval  of  the  selection  of 
a  location  on  the  Eosebud,  a  train  of  58  of  these  wagons  and  112  yoke  of 
oxen  was  started  east  with  the  effects  of  the  Brule  Sioux  for  the  Eose- 
bud, and  after  the  delivery  of  its  load  it  was  pushed  eastward  to  the 
Missouri,  when  it  commenced  the  transportation  of  supplies  from  that 
river  to  the  agency  in  fulfillment  of  an  agreement  made  with  the  Spot- 
ted Tail  chiefs  to  transport  their  own  supplies. 

Besides  ox-teams,  the  department  has  furnished  the  Indians  with  100 
wagons  and  200  sets  of  double  harness  to  complete  the  transportation 
outfit,  and  has  also  adopted  the  plan  of  hiring  Indians  for  drivers,  each 
of  whom  furnishes  four  horses  of  his  own,  and  is  paid  830  a  month  and 
rations  for  his  services  and  the  use  of  his  team.    In  addition  to  the  stock 
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already  furnished,  the  department  has  purchased  for  these  Indians  oOO 
two-year-old  heifers  and  50  cows  for  delivery  to  them  next  spring. 

The  treaty  of  1868  provides  for  the  building  of  warehouses,  agency 
buildings,  and  school-houses ;  also,  of  dwelling-houses  for  the  principal 
chiefs.  When  these  buildings  are  completed,  sufficient  agricultural  im- 
plements furnished,  and  a  competent  farmer  placed  in  charge  to  direct 
the  Indians  in  their  work,  we  may  look  for  a  decided  improvement  m 
civilization.  Never  before  have  these  Indians  had  an  opportunity  to 
take  root  in  the  soil.  Notwithstanding  the  many  sensational  reports 
circulated  within  the  past  few  months  by  parries  interested  in  advancing 
rates  of  transportation,  which  misrepresent  these  Indians  as  hostile  to 
the  government,  no  act  of  hostility  has  occurred,  but  they  have  patiently 
set  themselves  to  the  task  of  preparing  to  meet  the  severities  of  the  coming 
winter. 

On  Thursday,  July  11,  the  commissioners  and  myself  met  the  Eed  Cloud 
Indians  in  council,  and  after  a  full  consultation  the  commission  found 
them  firmly  bent  on  going  west  to  the  vicinity  of  White  Clay  Creek. 
Nothing  could  have  been  kinder  or  more  friendly  than  the  spirit  dis- 
played bv  Eed  Cloud  before  the  council,  during  its  session,  and  after- 
ward. He  appeared  to  much  greater  advantage  than  he  did  on  his  last 
visit  to  Washington,  when,  in  contrast  to  Spotted  Tail,  he  was  ill  at  ease. 
Eed  Cloud  and  his  most  influential  chiefs  went  with  the  commission  to 
Wounded  Knee  and  White  Clay  Creeks,  and  after  a  full  conference,  the 
commissioners  were  satisfied  that  his  location  was  well  chosen  m  all 
respects,  except  that  its  distance  from  the  Missouri  involved  increased 
cost  of  transportation.  After  looking  in  other  directions,  and  making 
an  offer  of  monev  or  cattle  if  the  chiefs  would  select  some  location  nearer 
the  river,  and  failing  to  obtain  their  consent,  the  agency  was  finally  lo- 
cated by  the  commission  on  White  Clay  Creek.  For  fuller  particulars 
in  regard  to  both  locations,  I  have  the  honor  to  refer  you  to  the  report 
of  the  Sioux  commission,  page  156  of  appendix. 

Upon  the  settlement  of  the  question  of  location,  the  department  adver- 
tised for  proposals  to  erect  buildings  at  White  Clay,  and  the  lowest  re- 
sponsible bid  was  three  and  one-half  times  greater  than  the  cost  of  pre- 
cisely similar  buildings  heretofore  erected  on  the  Missouri  Eiver ;  conse- 
quently these  bids  were  all  rejected.  An  examination  was  made  of  the 
buildings  at  the  old  Spotted  Tail  and  Eed  Cloud  Agencies  in  Nebraska. 
There  had  been  some  thoughts  of  selling  these  buildings  on  the  removal 
of  the  Indians  last  year,  but  the  result  of  the  examination  proved  the 
wisdom  of  holding  them,  as  they  were  found  to  be  m  good  condition 
and  well  worth  removing.  Accordingly  they  were  taken  down  care- 
fully and  removed  bv  56  wagons  and  112  yoke  of  oxen,  forming  Eed 
Cloud's  portion  of  the  outfit  of  last  year.  Thirty  carpenters  were  im- 
mediately engaged  to  erect  the  buildings,  to  be  ready  on  their  arrival  at 
the  new  location.  . 

Advertisement  for  proposals  for  the  transportation  lor  Eed  Cloud  s 
annuity  goods  and  supplies  was  made  in  the  usual  way,  but  as  the  cost 
of  the  transportation  computed  at  the  lowest  bid  amounted  to  $47,500, 
the  bids  were  rejected  and  100  wagons,  complete  for  the  purpose,  were 
bought  at  a  cost  of  86,200,  together  with  200  sets  of  double  harness,  at 
a  cost  of  about  81,400,  thus  enabling  the  Indians  to  do  their  own  trans- 
portation at  a  very  large  saving  to  the  government,  and  leaving  mate- 
rial on  hand  for  anv  future  transportation  needs. 

Soon  after  the  rejection  of  these  bids,  parties  thinking  to  further  the 
interests  of  transportation  men,  purposely  set  fire  to  the  grass  on  the 
route  betweeu  Rosebud  Landing  and  Rosebud  Agency.    Agent  Eollock 
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reports  that  for  forty  miles  westward  from  the  Missouri  Eiver  there  is 
scarcely  a  blade  of  grass  left.  Captain  Pratt,  of  the  United  States  Army, 
who  was  at  the  time  engaged  in  collecting  children  for  the  Hampton 
school,  reported  the  firing  of  the  prairies,  and  states  that  they  were  set 
on  fire  at  innumerable  points  almost  simultaneously,  and  at  places  but  a 
few  rods  apart,  with  the  manifest  determination  to  make  the  work  of 
destruction  thorough  and  complete.  Evidently  this  method  was  re- 
sorted to  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  corner  in  the  transportation  mar- 
ket 5  and  the  burning  of  the  grass  is  a  serious  obstacle  in  the  way  of 
supplying  13,000  Indians  with  food  for  the  coming  winter.  For  a  dis- 
tance of  more  than  forty  miles  it  is  necessary  for  each  team  to  carry  corn 
sufficient  to  feed  the  animals  by  the  way.  This  incident  will  serve  to 
enlighten  the  public  as  to  the  nature  of  the  obstacles  to  be  overcome  in 
the  Indian  service.  In  consequence  of  this  disastrous  fire  a  base  of  sup- 
plies had  to  be  opened  at  Sydney,  ETebr.,  for  the  Red  Cloud  Indians. 
There  is  an  excellent  road  from  that  point  to  the  Black  Hills,  over  which 
the  supplies  for  the  agency  must  pass  via  Camp  Robinson. 

To  assist  in  the  preparation  of  lumber  and  timber  for  buildings  to  be 
erected  at  the  new  agency,  called  Pine  Ridge  Agency,  a  30-horse  power 
steam-engine  and  boiler  was  bought  and  shipped  to  the  agency ;  also  a 
saw-mill  and  planing-mill,  and  a  mill  for  grinding  corn.  With  these  im- 
plements on  the  ground,  and  abundant  timber  at  hanclr  it  will  be  the  fault 
of  the  Indians  if  they  are  not  comfortably  housed  at  their  new  location 
before  many  months  have  passed  by. 

The  department  has  also  purchased  500  heifers  and  50  cows,  to  be 
delivered  in  the  spring.  Both  tribes  will  be  in  condition  to  work  out 
their  civilization  as  they  have  never  been  before,  and  every  effort  will  be 
made  by  the  department  to  put  them  in  the  way  of  earning  their  own 
support. 

In  all  the  large  Indian  removals  heretofore  undertaken  the  govern- 
ment has  had  to  pay  enormously  by  reason  of  the  misrepresentations 
put  afloat  by  parties  interested  in  getting  profitable  transportation  con- 
tracts ;  and  the  same  influences  were  brought  to  bear  recently,  when 
many  well-meaning  persons  by  letter  and  telegram  painted  in  vivid  colors 
the  immediate  dangers  of  Indian  war  and  bloodshed  if  contracts  were 
not  made  instantly,  regardless  of  cost.  Fortunately  the  department 
was  too  well  advised  of  the  real  situation  of  affairs  to  yield  to  panic,  and 
the  removal  has  been  made  peacefully  and  at  a  comparatively  small  out- 
lay. As  a  result  there  is  sufficient  money  in  hand  to  feed  these  Indians 
and  help  them  handsomely  on  the  way  to  civilization  and  self-support. 

Red  Cloud,  to  show  his  entire  cordiality  toward  the  government,  has 
taken  some  hostile  Cheyennes,  and  is  ready  to  hand  them  over  to  the 
government  to  deal  with  them  as  it  thinks  proper.  The  present  condi- 
tion of  the  Ogalala  and  Brule  Sioux  is  exceedingly  favorable  to  their 
early  advance  in  the  arts  of  civilized  life.  Both  their  leading  chiefs 
have  shown  undoubted  friendship  for  the  white  man,  and  they  are  earn- 
estly bent  on  promoting  the  welfare  of  their  people  and  the  education  of 
their  children.  Their  present  location  is  favorable  to  agriculture  and 
stock-raising,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  these  Indians  will  take  readily 
to  the  latter  occupation.  With  proper  tutelage  there  is  no  reason  why 
they  may  not  become  industrious  farmers  and  stock-raisers.  If,  how- 
ever, they  should  be  left  without  proper  instruction  and  encouragement, 
very  little  progress  will  be  made.  $To  other  work  so  greatly  demands, 
or  will  more  largely  repay,  the  fostering  care  of  the  government. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  to  survey  the  lands  of  the  Red  Cloud 
and  Spotted  Tail  Indians,  so  that  by  spring  they  will  be  able  to  take  up 
allotments  in  severalty,  as  provided  for  in  the  treaty. 
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CHIEF  JOSEPH. 

On  the  surrender  of  Joseph  and  his  band  of  Xez  Perces,  General 
Miles  recommended  that  they  he  kept  on  the  Tongue  Eiver  until  the 
question  of  their  final  disposition  could  he  definitely  determined.  The 
Lieutenant-General  of  the  Army  strongly  objected  to  this,  on  account  of 
the  expense  attendant  on  furnishing  them  with  supplies,  and  an  order 
was  issued  by  the  War  Department,  in  November,  1877,  to  send  all  the 
Xez  Perce  prisoners  to  the  Missouri  Eiver,  to  Fort  Lincoln  or  Fort 
Eiley :  on  the  20th  of  the  same  month  another  order  was  issued  to  have 
thein  forwarded  to  Fort  Leavenworth,  instead  of  keeping  them  at  either 
of  the  points  named.  November  27,  1877,  the  Lieutenant-General  noti- 
fied the  Secretary  of  War  of  their  arrival  at  the  latter  fort,  and  recom- 
mended that  this  bureau  be  requested  to  take  charge  of  them  at  the 
earliest  practicable  date.  The  number  of  prisoners  reported  by  the  "W  ar 
Department,  December  1  last,  was  as  follows :  79  men,  178  women,  and 
171  children,  making  a  total  of  431.  A  few  scattered  members  of  the 
band  were  subsequently  taken  by  the  military  and  also  sent  to  Fort 
Leavenworth. 

The  necessary  provision  having  been  made  by  Congress  just  before  the 
close  of  the  last  session  for  the  settlement  of  these  Indians  in  the  Indian 
Territory,  this  ofiice,  on  the  9th  of  July  last,  recommended  that  the  War 
Department  be  requested  to  cause  the  necessary  orders  to  be  issued  to 
the  commandant  at  Fort  Leavenworth  to  deliver  the  prisoners  to  an 
agent,  who  would  be  designated  by  this  bureau  to  receive  them.  Ac- 
cordingly, on  the  21st  of  the  same  month  they  were  delivered  to  United 
States^Indian  Inspector  McXeil  and  United  States  Indian  Agent  H. 
W.  Jones,  who  without  military  escort  conducted  them  to  the  location 
selected  for  them  in  the  Indian  Territory.  The  number  reported  to  have 
been  turned  over  to  the  inspector  and  agent  was  110,  three  of  whom— 
children — died  on  the  route. 

Inspector  McXeil  reported  that  the  camping  place  selected  by  the 
commandant  for  these  Indians,  and  where  he  found  them,  was  in  the  Mis- 
souri Eiver  bottom,  about  two  miles  above  the  fort,  "between  a  lagoon 
and  the  river,  the  worst  possible  place  that  could  have  been  selected; 
and  the  sanitarv  condition  of  the  Indians  proved  it."  The  physician  in 
charge  said  that  "  one-half  could  be  said  to  be  sick,  and  all  were  affected 
by  the  poisonous  malaria  of  the  camp."  After  the  arrival  of  Joseph 
and  his  band  in  the  Indian  Territory,  the  bad  effect  of  their  location  at 
Fort  Leavenworth  manifested  itself  in  the  prostration  by  sickness  at  one 
time  of  260  out  of  the  110,  and  within  a  few  months  they  have  lost  by 
death  more  than  one-quarter  of  the  entire  number.  A  little  care  in  the 
selection  of  a  wholesome  location  near  Fort  Leavenworth  would  have 
saved  very  much  sickness  and  many  lives. 

Since  the  location  of  these  Indians  in  the  Indian  Territory,  others 
belonging  to  the  band  have  been  arrested  in  Idaho,  and  with  the  appro- 
val of  the  department,  United  States  Indian  Agent  Monteith,  of  the  TS ez 
Perce  Agency,  has  recently  received  instructions  to  take  charge  of  and 
conduct  them  to  the  Indian  Territory.  . 

On  the  15th  of  October  last,  I  visited  the  Xez  Perce  Indians  at  their 
camp,  about  three  miles  from  Seneca,  Mo.,  on  the  Quapaw  Eeserva- 
tion.  I  found  the  sickness  that  had  prevailed  since  their  arrival  m  the 
Territory  rapidly  abating.  Joseph  had  two  causes  of  dissatisfaction, 
which  he  presented  to  notice  in  plaiu,  unmistakable  terms.    He  com- 
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plained  that  his  surrender  to  General  Miles  was  a  conditional  surrender, 
with  a  distinct  promise  that  he  should  go  back  to  Idaho  in  the  spring. 
The  other  complaint  was  that  the  land  selected  for  him  on  the  Quapaw 
Beservation  was  not  fertile,  and  that  water  was  exceedingly  scarce  on  it ; 
that  two  wells  had  been  dug  to  a  depth  of  60  to  70  feet  without  reaching 
water  ;  and  that  he  did  not  like  the  country.  He  thought  it  unhealthy, 
and  a  very  hard  place  for  an  Indian  to  earn  his  living  by  tilling  the  soil. 
He  was  pointed  to  the  Modocs,  who  are  his  neighbors,  and  shown  that 
they  were  actively  engaged  on  their  farms,  and  that  they  were  prospering 
and  getting  ahead  in  the  world. 

After  reflecting  on  the  matter,  and  with  the  view  of  meeting  his  ex- 
pectations, if  it  were  possible  to  do  so,  with  your  consent  I  took  him,  with 
his  interpreter  and  chief  Husescruyt  (Bald-Head),  with  me  about  250 
miles.  I  traveled  with  him  in  Kansas  and  the  Indian  Territory  for  nearly 
a  week  and  found  him  to  be  one  of  the  most  gentlemanly  and  well-behaved 
Indians  that  I  ever  met.  He  is  bright  and  intelligent,  and  is  anxious 
for  the  welfare  of  his  people.  The  only  location  that  seemed  to  please 
him  is  situated  a  few  miles  west  of  the  Ponca  Agency,  where  the  Shas- 
kaskia  empties  into  Salt  Creek.  The  land  is  fertile  and  the  country  is 
a  beautiful  one,  with  sufficient  timber  for  all  practical  purposes.  When 
he  gives  up  the  hope  of  returning  to  Idaho,  1  think  he  will  choose  the 
location  I  have  named. 

The  Nez  Perces  are  very  much  superior  to  the  Osages  and  Pawnees 
in  the  Indian  Territory  •  they  are  even  brighter  than  the  .Poncas,  and 
care  should  be  taken  to  place  them  where  they  will  thrive.  The  extinc- 
tion of  Joseph's  title  to  the  lands  he  held  in  Idaho  will  be  a  matter  of 
great  gain  to  the  white  settlers  in  that  vicinity,  and  a  reasonable  com- 
pensation should  be  made  to  him  for  their  surrender.  It  will  be  borne  in 
mind  that  Joseph  has  never  made  a  treaty  with  the  United  States,  and 
that  he  has  never  surrendered  to  the  government  the  lands  he  claimed 
to  own  in  Idaho.  On  that  account  he  should  be  liberally  treated  upon 
his  final  settlement  in  the  Indian  Territory.  Sooner  or  later  the  rem- 
nant of  the  tribe  that  went  to  Canada  will  return,  and  it  will  be  proper 
and  expedient  to  place  them  with  Joseph's  band. 

The  present  unhappy  condition  of  these  Indians  appeals  to  the  sym- 
pathy of  a  very  large  portion  of  the  American  people.  I  had  occasion 
in  my  last  annual  report  to  say  that  "  Joseph  and  his  followers  have 
shown  themselves  to  be  brave  men  and  skillful  soldiers,  who,  with  one 
exception,  have  observed  the  rules  of  civilized  warfare,  and  have  not 
mutilated  their  dead  enemies."  These  Indians  were  encroached  upon 
by  white  settlers  on  soil  they  believed  to  be  their  own,  and  when 
these  encroachments  became  intolerable  they  were  compelled,  in  their 
own  estimation,  to  take  up  arms.  Joseph  now  says  that  the  greatest 
want  of  the  Indians  is  a  system  of  law  by  which  controversies  between 
Indians,  and  between  Indians  and  white  men,  can  be  settled  without 
appealing  to  physical  force.  He  says  that  the  want  of  law  is  the  great 
source  of  disorder  among  Indians.  They  understand  the  operation  ot 
laws,  and  if  there  were  any  statutes  the  Indians  would  be  perfectly  con- 
tent to  place  themselves  in  the  hands  of  a  proper  tribunal,  and  would 
not  take  the  righting  of  their  wrongs  into  their  own  hands,  or  retaliate, 
as  they  now  do,  without  the  law.  In  dealing  with  such  people  it  is  the 
duty,  and  I  think  it  will  be  the  pleasure,  of  the  department  to  see  that 
the  fostering  hand  of  the  government  is  extended  toward  them,  and 
that  it  gives  them  not  only  lands  on  which  to  live  and  implements  of 
agriculture,  but  also  wholesome  laws  for  their  government. 
30  1 
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THE  MODOCS. 

The  Modocs,  after  their  seven  months'  Avar  in  the  year  1873,  were 
removed  to  the  Qnapaw  Reservation  in  the  Indian  Territory.  They  were 
located  upon  four  thousand  acres,  purchased  for  them  from  the  Shawnee 
reserve.  On  this  land  they  have  been  industriously  engaged  in  erecting 
cabins,  fencing-  land,  and  cultivating  the  soil.  By  patient  industry  they 
have  cut  and  hauled  rails  and  made  about  five  miles  of  good,  substantial 
fence.  The  soil  is  somewhat  clayey  and  not  easily  cultivated :  it  is  not 
as  fertile  as  the  average  land  ii/the  Indian  Territory,  and  can  only  be 
made  to  yield  a  return  by  hard  and  well-directed  labor.  This  little  band 
of  Indians,  now  numbering  112  men,  women,  and  children,  have  toiled 
industriously,  and  have  very  nearly  supported  themselves  by  tilling  the 
soil.  Thev  plow  and  sow  and  reap  with  the  same  persistent  courage 
with  which  thev  fought.  They  have  made  great  progress  in  civilization ; 
very  many  speak  English;  all  wear  citizens'  dress;  they  send  their 
children  to  school;  and  they  are  anxious  to  become  entirely  self-sup- 
porting. They  have  accomplished  more  than  could  have  been  expected 
of  them  at  the  time  of  their  settlement,  and  they  are  now  ambitious  to 
subdue  more  land  and  bring  it  under  cultivation. 

On  a  recent  visit  to  their  reservation,  the  Modocs  expressed  them- 
selves anxious  to  have  a  school-house  built  where  then  settlement  is,  so 
that  they  would  not  be  obliged  to  send  their  children  ten  to  thirteen 
miles  to'school.  They  need  more  agricultural  implements  and  teams  to 
enable  them  to  cultivate  a  larger  portion  of  the  area  they  occupy.  The 
only  trace  of  barbarism  about  these  Indians  remains  in  the  hideous 
names  bv  which  thev  have  become  well  known  to  the  eoiintry.  "  Bogus 
Charley"  is  the  chief  of  the  tribe,  and  is  a  bright,  intelligent  man;  he 
is,  however,  suffering  from  a  pulmonary  disease,  which  threatens  to  ter- 
minate his  life  at  an  early  day. 

There  are  remaining  at  the  Klamath  Agency  in  Oregon  about  as  many 
Modocs  as  are  located  at  the  Qnapaw  Agency,  and  are  all  very  desirous  ol 
having  the  remainder  of  the  tribe  brought  to  the  Territory,  that  they  may 
be  together.  An  arrangement  could  probably  be  made  to  start  these 
Western  Modocs  next  spring,  and  with  the  expenditure  of  about  five 
thousand  dollars  they  could  be  brought  to  the  Indian  Territory  and 
located  with  the  remainder  of  the  tribe  to  mutual  advantage. 


THE  poxcas. 


At  the  time  of  the  presentation  of  the  last  annual  report  of  this  office, 
the  Ponca  Indians  were  on  the  northern  portion  of  the  Qnapaw  Beserva- 
tion,  within  three  miles  of  Baxter  Springs.  They  were  not  satisfied  with 
the  location,  which,  in  several  respects,  was  an  unsuitable  one  tor  In- 
dians beoinning  cMlization.  Many  persons  in  the  adjacent  town  did 
not  scruple  to  sell  them  whiskv,  and  although  the  Indians  would  return 
reeling  into  the  camps  it  was  impossible  to  ascertain  who  furnished  the 

ll(The  chiefs  at  once  expressed  the  desire  to  find  a  more  congenial  loca- 
tion, in  another  part  of  the  Territory,  and,  accompanied  by  an  Indian  in- 
spector, made  a  careful  examination  of  two  locations  and  selected  a  tract 
on  the  west  bank  of  the  Arkansas  Biver,  which  covers  both  banks  ot  the 
Salt  Fork  at  its  junction  with  the  Arkansas,  The  land  is  admnable  m 
qualitv,  well  wooded  and  watered,  and  the  location  of  the  agency  is  the 
finest *  site  for  the  purpose  that  could  be  chosen,  on  high  table  land, 
surrounded  on  three  sides  by  water,  and  fringed  by  fine  forest  trees. 
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A  warehouse  lias  been  completed  and  agency  buildings  and  a  school- 
house  are  in  course  of  erection,  and  before  winter  sets  in  everything  will 
be  fairly  advanced  toward  settlement.  A  steam  saw-mill  is  in  running 
order,  which  will  furnish  the  Indians  with  lumber  for  their  own  building 
purposes. 

The  Poncas  are  becoming  more  reconciled  to  their  new  home,  and  now 
ask  that  they  be  compensated  for  the  96,000  acres  they  relinquished  in 
Dakota,  and  that  the  title  to  their  new  homes  be  confirmed  to  them  by 
the  United  States.  A  bill  to  effect  this  will  be  prepared  for  presentation 
to  Congress  at  its  next  session,  which  should  receive  immediate  action. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  their  old  reservation  in  Dakota  was 
confirmed  to  the  Poncas  by  solemn  treaty  and  at  the  time  of  making  the 
treaty  they  received  promises  of  certain  annuities  in  consideration  of  the 
cession  to  the  United  States  of  a  large  tract  of  land.  That  treaty,  which 
is  still  in  force,  also  recognized  certain  depredation  claims  which  are  still 
unadjusted.  By  a  blunder  in  making  the  Sioux  treaty  of  1868,  the 
96,000  acres  belonging  to  the  Poncas  were  ceded  to  the  Sioux.  The 
negotiators  had  no  right  whatever  to  make  the  cession,  and  the  bad  feel- 
ing between  the  Sioux  and  the  Poncas,  which  had  existed  for  a  long 
time,  compelled  the  removal  of  the  latter  to  the  Indian  Territory. 

In  this  removal,  I  am  sorry  to  be  compelled  to  say,  the  Poncas  were 
wronged,  and  restitution  should  be  made  as  far  as  it  is  in  the  power  of 
the  government  to  do  so.  For  the  violation  of  their  treaty  no  adequate 
return  has  yet  been  made.  They  gave  up  lands,  houses,  and  agricul; 
tural  implements.  The  houses  and  implements  will  be  returned  to  them  - 
their  lands  should  be  immediately  paid  for,  and  the  title  to  their  present 
location  should  be  made  secure.  But  the  removal  inflicted  a  far  greater 
injury  upon  the  Poncas,  for  which  no  reparation  can  be  made — the  loss 
by  death  of  many  of  their  number,  caused  by  change  of  climate. 

UMATILLA  RESERVATION. 

In  addition  to  my  remarks  on  the  general  subject  of  the  consolidation 
of  Indian  agencies,  I  wish  to  invite  special  attention  to  the  Umatilla 
Keservation  in  Northeastern  Oregon.  This  reserve,  inclosed  by  the  Uma- 
tilla Biver  and  the  Blue  Mountains,  contains  268,800  acres,  and  includes 
some  of  the  finest  grazing  and  agricultural  land  in  the  State.  Article 
10  of  the  treaty  of  1859  with  the  Walla  Walla,  Cayuse,  and  Umatilla 
Indians  provides  that  roads,  highways,  and  railroads  shall  have  right  of 
way  through  their  reservation  whenever,  in  the  opinion  of  the  President,  • 
public  interest  requires  the  same.  The  rapid  settling  up  of  that  portion 
of  the  State  has  surrounded  the  reservation  with  a  white  farming  popu- 
lation, who  have  already  run  across  it  a  telegraph-line  and  several  roads. 
The  route  of  the  Blue  Mountain  and  Columbia  Biver  Bailroad  line  trav- 
erses the  southern  portion,  and  the  junction  of  this  road  with  a  proposed 
branch  line  is  to  fall  within  reservation  boundaries. 

This  valuable  tract  is  occupied  by  only  1,000  Indians,  who  cultivate 
between  two  and  three  thousand  acres,  and  make  use  of  so  much  of  the 
remainder  of  their  lands  as  is  required  to  furnish  a  range  for  their  22,000 
head  of  stock. 

For  several  years  past  the  citizens  of  Oregon  have  made  persistent 
effort  to  have  these  lands  opened  to  settlement,  and  several  bills  to 
that  effect  have  been  introduced  in  Congress.  This  desire,  which  gains 
strength  yearly,  is  well  known  to  the  Indians,  and  begets  a  feeling  of 
restlessness  and  uncertainty  decidedly  unfavorable  to  their  progress  in 
civilization. 

In  view  of  the  pressure  on  all  sides  for  the  removal  of  these  tribes, 
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the  increasing  travel  across  the  reservation,  the  expiration  of  their  treaty 
before  they  have  reached  a  point  where  government  aid  can  be  dispensed 
with  the  expense  of  maintaining  an  agency  for  so  small  a  number  of 
Indians,  and  the  fact  that  upon  the  Yakama  Preservation  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  equally  valuable  land  can  be  allotted  them,  I  deem  it  expe- 
dient that  the  tribes  occupying  the  Umatilla  Eeservation  be  removed  to 
Yakama,  and  that  the  lands  thus  vacated  be  sold,  the  proceeds  of  such 
sale  to  be  used  to  defray  the  expense  of  the  removal,  to  make  full  reim- 
bursement for  all  improvements  relinquished,  and  to  provide  ample 
facilities  for  such  civilizing  work  as  will  bring  them  to  self-support. 

THE  INDIAN  TERRITORY. 

The  Indian  Territory  embraces  an  area  of  68,000  square  miles,  every 
foot  of  which  is  devoted  to  Indian  settlement,  and  by  virtue  of  the  inter- 
course act  and  solemn  treaties,  is  held  sacred  from  the  intrusion  of  white 
men.  A  considerable  portion  of  the  Territory  is  occupied  by  the  civilized 
Indians  embraced  in  the  five  following  tribes :  Cherokees,  Choctaws,. 
Chickasaws,  Creeks,  and  Seminoles,  some  of  whom  have  had  peaceable 
possession  of  it  for  more  than  forty  years.  Other  portions  of  the  Terri- 
tory are  occupied  by  semi-civilized  tribes ;  and  still  other  portions,  in 
the'  western  part,  are  vacant  and  ready  for  the  occupation  of  any  tribes 
that  may  be  removed  thereto. 

This  Territory  is  below  the  parallel  of  the  great  traveled  routes  be- 
tween the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans,  and  fortunately  it  is  not  in  the 
wav  of  extending  civilization  westward.  There  is,  however,  a  scheme 
on  foot  to  deprive  the  Indians  of  the  immunity  hitherto  enjoyed  by  them, 
and  speculators  are  now  agitating  the  erection  of  this  unorganized  Terri- 
tory into  a  Territory  of  the  United  States  under  various  specious  pleas, 
mainlv  intended  to  act  as  an  entering-wedge  to  open  it  to  white  settle- 
ment/ The  experience  of  more  than  forty  years  admonishes  us  that  it 
is  best  to  let  it  remain  in  the  future,  as  it  has  been  in  the  past,  a  home 
for  the  Indian,  where  he  may  live  and  cultivate  the  soil  undisturbed  by 
white  men.  The  Indian  tribes  located  there  have  prospered  well  and 
are  still  prospering  under  the  existing  condition  of  things  5  and  in  that 
Territory  there  is  ample  room  for  all  the  southern  tribes  of  Indians  now  in 
Colorado,  Arizona,  and  Xew  Mexico.  To  erect  a  Territorial  government 
in  it  would  be  to  entitle  the  citizens  of  other  States  to  reside  within  its 
limits.  Already  a  railroad  has  been  chartered  and  endowed  with  land 
grants  which  they  may  take  possession  of  "  when  the  Indian  title  becomes 
extinct,"  thus  looking  to  the  spoliation  of  the  Indian  and  a  profitable 
administration  of  his  estate. 

The  purpose  for  which  this  territory  was  set  apart  by  solemn  treaty 
should  operate  to  hold  it  forever  sacred  from  intrusion;  and  the  Indian 
should  be  left  to  the  undisputed  possession  of  this  small  area  of  his  once 
unbounded  heritage. 

In  this  connection  it  is  proper  to  mention,  as  indicating  the  increasing 
prosperity  of  the  civilized  tribes,  the  "Indian  international  fair"  which 
held  its  fourth  annual  exhibition  at  Muskogee  during  the  first  week  m 
October.  The  object  of  this  fair  was  not  only  to  stimulate  the  people 
to  greater  exertions  in  their  various  pursuits,  but  by  bringing  the  mem- 
bers of  many  different  tribes  together  once  a  year  in  friendly  rivalry,  to 
promote  kindly  feelings  and  to  lead  to  a  union  of  interests.  The  display 
at  the  fair  was  such  as  would  compare  quite  favorably  with  the  ave- 
rage county  fair  in  the  States.  It  was  attended  by  many  hundreds  of 
Indians,  representing  fifteen  different  tribes.  There  was  a  remarkably  fine 
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display  of  cattle  bred  in  the  Territory,  including  some  thoroughbreds. 
Cotton,  in  its  various  stages,  from  the  partly-matured  plant  to  the 
bale  ready  for  market,  was  entered  by  many  competitors.  This  crop  is 
well  adapted  to  the  soil,  and  a  ready  market  is  found  for  it  at  good 
prices.  The  Creeks  alone  will  export  cotton  to  the  value  of  $40,000  this 
year.  Com,  the  staple  commodity  of  the  country,  was  shown  in  many 
varieties  of  excellent  quality.  Sweet  potatoes  and  yams  were  very  fine, 
and  there  was  a  handsome  display  of  apples. 

PIMA  AND  MARICOPA  AND  PAP  AGO  INDIANS. 

The  Indians  comprising  these  tribes  in  the  Territory  of  Arizona  num- 
ber in  the  aggregate  over  ten  thousand.  They  are  a  worthy,  industri- 
ous class  of  Indians,  and  self-supporting.  The  government  is  at  no 
expense  in  providing  them  with  rations ;  they  have  always  been  friendly 
to  the  whites,  and  seldom  guilty  of  committing  depredations ;  and,  un- 
like most  of  the  tribes  around  them,  they  have  farms,  and  live  by  culti- 
vating the  soil.  They  are  under  the  necessity  of  irrigating  their  lands 
in  order  to  make  them  productive,  and  by  their  thrift  and  industry  they 
have  achieved,  considering  their  means,  wonderful  results.  The  Pimas 
and  Maricopas  have  been  dependent  upon  the  Gila  Eiver  for  water  to 
irrigate  their  farms,  and  for  the  past  year  or  more  there  has  been  a  great 
scarcity  of  water,  owing  to  the  drouths  that  have  prevailed  in  that  sec- 
tion of  the  country,  and  the  further  facts  that  mines  have  been  opened 
upon  the  Upper  Gila,  and  that  for  several  miles  above  their  reservation 
numbers  of  Americans  and  Mexicans  have  made  settlements  within  the 
past  few  years,  and  used  the  water  of  this  river,  or,  rather,  creek,  in  their 
mining  operations  and  to  irrigate  their  lands,  thus  almost  wholly  cutting 
off  the  supply  from  the  Indian  farms. 

The  Indians  were  therefore  driven  to  the  necessity  of  seeking  other 
lands  to  cultivate,  or  to  obtain  employment  elsewhere  to  save  themselves 
and  their  families  from  starvation.  Large  numbers  of  them  were  com- 
pelled to  cultivate  lands  on  Salt  Eiver  and  in  other  portions  of  the  Terri- 
tory. This  caused  considerable  excitement  on  the  part  of  citizens,  and  the 
Territorial  legislature  memorialized  Congress  at  its  last  session,  request- 
ing that  measures  be  adopted  to  compel  these  Indians  to  remove  to 
their  reservation  and  remain  there.  It  was  therefore  deemed  advisable 
to  have  a  thorough  investigation  made  of  their  condition  and  necessi- 
ties, with  a  view  to  the  adoption  of  some  permanent  measures  of  relief. 

Inspector  Watkins  was  instructed  early  in  March  last  to  make  the 
required  examination  and  such  recommendations  as  to  their  condition  as 
in  his  opinion  might  be  advisable.  He  reported  that,  to  comply  with  the 
demands  of  the  citizens  and  the  Territorial  legislature,  and  insist  upon 
a  strict  enforcement  of  the  policy  of  the  government  by  confining  these 
Indians  to  their  reservations,  would,  under  existing  circumstances,  be 
an  act  of  inhumanity,  unless  they  were  furnished  regularly  with  rations, 
which  would  be  very  expensive  and  poor  economy ;  besides,  the  office 
had  no  means  at  its  disposal  with  which  to  purchase  such  supplies. 

Until  within  the  last  two  years  these  Indians  have  been  averse  to 
going  to  the  Indian  Territory;  but  the  inspector  and  the  agent  both 
report  that  they  are  anxious  to  better  their  condition,  and  will  now 
readily  consent  to  the  change.  The  agent,  in  April  last,  held  a  council 
with  the  Indians  with  a  view  to  their  settlement  in  the  Indian  Terri- 
tory, and  subsequently  asked  authority  to  take  a  delegation  there  for 
the  purpose  of  selecting  a  home  for  the  Pimas  and  Maricopas,  and  such 
of  the  Papagos  as  desired  to  join  them;  but  there  were  no  funds  at  the 
disposal  of  the  office  to  meet  the  expense  of  such  a  visit,  and  the  agent 
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was  informed  that  Congress  would  be  asked  to  make  the  necessary  appro" 
priation  for  that  purpose.  Inspector  Watkins,  after  a  thorough  investiga- 
tion of  the  condition  of  these  bauds,  is  of  the  opinion  that  measures  should 
be  adopted  to  remove  them  to  the  Indian  Territory,  and  that  an  appro- 
priation of  $25,000  should  be  asked  for  the  purpose,  #5,000  of  which  should 
be  expended  in  agricultural  implements  for  their  use  after  their  arrival 
there.  He  recommends  that  a  thousand  or  more  of  the  leading  members 
of  the  bands  be  taken  to  the  Territory  and  placed  upon  a  reservation,, 
believing  that  the  remainder  will  go  there  of  their  own  accord;  and  by 
their  industrious  and  thrifty  habits  they  will  become  rivals  of  the  most 
advanced  Indians  in  civilization. 

These  recommendations  are  in  the  right  direction,  and  should  be  acted 
on  without  delay. 

REMOVALS  FROM  CIMARRON  AND  ABIQUIU. 

By  the  Indian  appropriation  act  of  March  3, 1877,  provision  was  made 
for  the  establishment  of  an  agency  on  the  southern  part  of  the  reserva- 
tion in  Colorado.  This  action  was  in  tardy  compliance  with  article  4  or 
the  Brunot  agreement  of  1873,  viz : 

The  United  States  agree,  so  soon  as  the  President  may  deem  it  necessary  or  expe- 
dient, to  erect  proper  buildings  and  establish  an  agency  for  the  Weemiiiuche,  Muache, 
and  Capote  bands  of  Ute  Indians  at  some  suitable  point,  to  be  hereafter  selected,  on 
the  south  ern  part  of  the  reservation. 

The  Utes  referred  to  are  those  who,  with  bands  of  Jicarilla  Apaches- 
have  for  several  years  past  roamed  through  Northern  New  Mexico,  report,, 
ing  at  Cimarron  and  Abiquiu  at  irregular  intervals  for  goods  and  supplies. 
By  acts  of  May  29  and  June  20,  1878,  it  was  provided  that  these  Utes 
and  Apaches  be  removed  without  delay — the  former  to  the  new  Southern 
Ute  Agency  and  the  latter  to  the  Mescalero  Beservation  in  New  Mexico. 

At  Abiquiu  the  issue  of  rations  to  the  Utes  was  discontinued  on  the  10th 
of  April,  and  the  Indians  notified  that  thereafter  they  would  receive  sup- 
plies only  at  the  new  agency.  They  accordingly  removed  themselves 
thither  without  trouble  or  expense  to  the  government. 

The  removal  of  the  Cimarron  Utes  was  delayed  several  weeks  waiting 
for  a  detail  of  soldiers  to  assist.  But  the  troops  being  in  demand  else- 
where, the  Indians  were  finally  escorted  to  Colorado  by  Inspector  Wat- 
kins  and  Agent  Thomas,  leaving  Cimarron  July  18,  at  which  date  the 
agency  was  abolished,  and  arriving  at  the  new  agency  thirty  days  later. 

At  the  time  the  Utes  left  Arizona  the  Apaches  also  agreed  to  leave 
for  Mescalero,  but  only  thirty-two  kept  their  promise ;  they  were  de- 
livered to  Agent  Godfroy  on  the  16th  of  August,  The  remainder  joined 
the  other  Jicarillas  at  Abiquiu.  All  of  them  refuse  to  go  to  Mescalero 
on  account  of  the  state  of  anarchy  existing  in  that  part  of  New  Mexico — 
the  result  of  contentions  between  two  factions  in  Lincoln  County.  Inas- 
much as  the  agency  clerk  and  several  others  have  been  killed  and  the 
Indians  there  attacked  and  robbed  by  white  men,  the  objections  of  the 
Jicarilla  Apaches  to  making  that  their  home  are  so  reasonable,  that  it 
has  not  been  deemed  expedient  to  try  to  force  them  to  go  there.  Such 
an  attempt,  to  be  successful,  must  be  postponed  till  next  spring,  and  by 
that  time  their  consent  can  probably  be  gained  to  remove  to  the  Indian 
Territory,  a  location  which  they  decidedly  prefer  to  Mescalero. 

Unfortunately  the  office  was  prohibited  by  law  from  issuing  supplies 
to  the  Cimarron  Apaches  after  the  20th  of  July  last  at  any  other  place 
than  the  Mescalero  Reservation,  which  leaves  between  three  and  four 
hundred  Apaches  to  subsist  themselves  by  hunting— or  depredating. 
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THE  UTE  COMMISSION. 

!  The  Ute  commission  was  originally  composed  of  the  following  gentlemen : 
Brigadier-General  Hatch,  of  the  United  States  Army ;  Mr.  E".  C.  McFar- 
land,  of  Kansas,  and  Mr.  William  Stickney,  of  Washington,  D.  0.  Mr. 
Stickney,  however,  having  been  taken  ill,  Hon.  Lot  M.  Morrill,  of 
Maine,  was  appointed  in  his  place.  This  commission  was  appointed  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  nnder  act  of  Congress  of  May  3,  1878. 

The  commission,  after  a  counsel  held  by  them  with  the  Indians,  in 
which  the  latter  expressed  themselves  fully  and  freely,  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  it  would  be  impossible  for  them  to  obtain  the  consent  of  the 
Indians  to  a  removal  to  the  White  Eiver  country  5  and  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  conclusion  arrived  at  was  right,  whatever  may  have  been  their 
method  of  reasoning.  The  situation  of  the  White  Eiver  Agency  is  the 
worst  possible  in  all  respects,  unless  it  should  be  the  intention  to  keep  the 
Indians  as  national  paupers.  It  is  accessible  for  teaming  only  two  monthe 
in  the  year ;  the  soil  is  not  good  5  and  why  the  location  was  chosen  at 
all  for  an  Indian  agency  is  a  profound  mystery. 

The  Ute  Indians  of  Colorado  are  divided  into  three  agencies :  their 
reservations  cover  nearly  12,000,000  of  acres,  and  fully  one-third  of  the 
best  arable  land  in  the  State  j  and  it  is  situated  in  the  heart  of  one  of 
the  richest  mining  regions  in  the  United  States.  The  mining  population 
naturally  want  the  arable  land  to  raise  food  for  their  support ;  and  as 
the  white  population  is  rapidly  augmenting,  their  encroachments  upon 
the  Indians  will  be  constantly  on  the  increase  j  besides,  their  lands,  if 
put  in  the  market,  will  readily  sell  at  a  fair  price.  These  remarks  have 
reference  mainly  to  the  two  southern  agencies.  The  location  of  the 
Northern  Utes  is  not  desirable,  Unless  the  land  shall  be  found  to  contain 
minerals.  But  all  the  Ute  Indians  should  be  removed  at  once  to  the 
Indian  Territory,  where  there  is  fertile  soil  and  abundance  of  wood  and 
water,  and  where  there  need  be  no  white  encroachments. 

The  request  of  the  Utes  to  send  a  delegation  to  Washington  for  con- 
ference in  regard  to  their  affairs  has  been  granted  by  the  President.  In 
the  mean  time  an  arrangement  has  been  made  by  the  commission  with 
the  Muache,  Capote,  and  Weeminuche  bands  of  Utes,  by  which  they  re- 
linquish all  right  to  the  present  Ute  reserve  in  Colorado,  especially  to 
the  portion  occupied  by  them  south  of  38  degrees  and  10  minutes,  and 
agree  to  go  to  a  reservation  on  the  headwaters  of  the  Chama,  Navajo, 
San  Juan,  and  Piedra  Rivers — the  precise  boundaries  to  be  hereafter 
denned  by  the  President.  They  agree  to  go  as  soon  as  an  agency  shall 
be  located  and  agency  buildings  erected  in  the  spring  and  summer  ot 
1879. 

In  this  connection,  I  would  say  that  it  is  a  matter  of  prime  importance 
to  gather  all  the  southern  Indians  into  the  Indian  Territory,  as  the  climate 
is  suitable  to  them,  while  it  is  dangerous  in  its  effects  on  northern  Indi- 
ans, as  I  had  occasion  to  show  in  my  last  annual  report. 

INDIAN  POLICE. 

By  act  of  May  27,  passed  at  the  last  session  of  Congress,  provision  was 
made  for  the  organization  at  the  various  agencies  of  a  system  of  Indian 
police,  the  aggregate  force  not  to  exceed  50  officers  and  430  privates. 

Too  short  a  time  has  elapsed  to  perfect  or  thoroughly  test  the  work- 
ngs  of  the  system,  bat  the  results  of  the  experiment  at  the  thirty 
agencies  in  which  it  has  been  tried  are  entirely  satisfactory,  and  com- 
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mend  it  as  an  effective  instrument  of  civilization.  A  simple  code  of  rules 
for  the  guidance  of  the  service  has  been  prepared,  and  a  plain,  inexpen- 
sive uniform  adopted.  • 

An  obstacle  to  the  fullest  success  of  the  system  lies  m  the  limited 
i  enumeration  which  the  law  allows  for  such  service,  being  only  $5  per 
month  for  privates  and  88  for  officers.  This  sum  is  sufficient  only  among 
tribes  who  receive  regular  issues  of  rations.  Among  Indians  who  have 
learned  to  depend  mainlv  on  their  own  labor  for  subsistence  it  is  looked 
upon  as  a  poor  exchange  for  the  support  which  can  be  realized  by  work- 
ing on  their  farms  or  bv  laboring  for  neighboring  whites.  The  depart- 
ment should  be  allowed  discretionary  power  to  vary  police  salaries 
according  to  the  condition  and  needs  of  tribes  who  have  outgrown  the 
ration  system.  , 

The  police  organization  should  be  followed  up  by  the  adoption  ot  a 
code  of  laws  for  Indians,  and  peace  and  good  order  among  them  will 
result. 

TELEGRAPHIC  COMMUNICATION  WITH  INDIAN  AGENCIES. 

Very  many  of  our  Indian  agencies  are  remote  from  telegraphic  com- 
munication. "  For  example,  the  Spotted  Tail  Agency  is  88  miles  from  a 
telegraph-wire :  the  Eed  Cloud  Agency  is  18  miles  from  a  telegraph  office ; 
the  Osage  Agency  is  60  miles  distant;  the  Pawnee  Agency  is  more  than 
100  miles  distant,  and  so  with  many  others.  The  mail  from  Cofteyville, 
Kans.,  the  terminus  of  the  telegraph-line  to  the  Osage  Agency,  is  carried 
but  once  a  week;  consequently,  if  a  message  is  not  sent  by  a  special 
messenger,  at  a  very  considerable  cost,  it  must  lie  over  for  the  weekly 
mail.  This  renders^ the  telegraphic  service,  so  far  as  that  agency  is  con- 
cerned, verv  nearly  useless. 

The  distance  of  the  Chevenne  and  Arapaho  Agency  from  telegraphic 
communication  was  a  great  obstacle  in  the  way  of  a  prompt  suppression 
of  the  recent  Cheyenne  outbreak.  The  time  required  for  communication 
with  Washington  was  sufficient  to  enable  the  Indians  to  get  out  of  the 
way  of  an  immediate  pursuit ;;  and  the  cost  of  this  outbreak  alone  to  the 
government  is  more  than  sufficient  to  make  a  telegraphic  connection 
with  every  Indian  agency.  It  would  be  a  wise  economy  to  have  tele- 
graphic communication  opened  at  once  with  all  the  larger  Indian  agen- 
cies. In  most  cases  the  Indians  would  cut  and  deliver  the  necessary 
poles,  and  the  expense  of  the  wire  and  setting  the  poles  would  not 
involve  a  large  outlay. 

NECESSITY  FOR  A  WAREHOUSE  IN  THE  WEST. 

This  bureau  should  have  a  large  warehouse  located  at  some  conveni- 
ent spot  on  the  Missouri  Elver,  where  a  collection  of  wagons,  harness, 
and  agricultural  implements  of  all  kinds  should  be  kept  constantly  m 
store,  in  order  that  when  any  of  these  articles  are  needed  at  an  agency 
the  want  could  be  promptly  supplied. 

As  it  is  the  policy  of  the  office  to  discourage  open  market  purchases, 
and  as  agricultural  implements  bought  in  the  open  market  in  the  vicm- 
itv  of  any  of  the  agencies  are  very  expensive,  and  the  time  required  tor 
the  filling  of  an  order  and  the  delivery  of  the  article  is  ofteu  an  obstacle 
in  the  way  of  its  use,  by  having  a  depot  for  such  articles  there  would  be 
greater  facility  in  conducting  the  agricultural  work  for  the  support  ot 
the  Indians. 
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INDIANS  AT  HAMPTON. 

The  Cheyennes,  Kiowas,  and  Arapalioes  who  had  been  held  as  prison- 
ers of  war  at  St.  Augustine,  Fla.,  for  the  past  three  years  were  released 
in  May  last  and  brought  back  by  the  way  of  Norfolk,  and  the  adults 
(40  in  number)  were  sent  to  their  home  in  the  Indian  Territory.  Capt. 
E.  H.  Pratt,  U.  S.  A.,  who  had  been  detailed  as  their  agent,  interested 
himself  with  benevolent  people  at  the  North  and  succeeded  in  obtain- 
ing support  sufficient  to  educate  18  of  these  youths  at  Hampton  Nor- 
mal Institute,  Hampton,  Ya.  Four  were  sent  to  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  to  be 
educated  under  Bishop  Huntington's  care. 

On  September  2,  1878,  Captain  Pratt  was  requested  by  this  bureau  to 
go  to  Dakota  and  secure  50  more  scholars  from  among  the  Indian  youth  of 
the  various  tribes  in  Dakota.  As  the  result  he  obtained  from  the  Yank- 
ton Agency  three  girls  and  nine  boys,  from  the  Crow  Greek  Agency  one 
girl  and  five  boys,  from  the  Lower  Brule  Agency  six  boys,  from  the  Fort 
Berthold  Agency  four  girls  and  nine  boys,  from  the  Standing  Rock 
Agency  one  girl  and  three  boys,  and  from  the  Cheyenne  Eiver  Agency 
nine  boys  ;  and  he  was  directed,  in  company  with  his  wife,  to  take  these 
children  to  Hampton.  They  arrived  on  the  5th  day  of  November,  and 
already  give  promise  that  the  opportunity  thus  afforded  them  will  not 
be  lost. 

In  his  report,  which  will  be  found  on  page  173,  Captain  Pratt  states 
that  he  could  with  ease  have  secured  three  thousand  Indian  children  for 
the  school,  so  anxious  are  the  parents  to  have  their  children  educated. 
One  Indian  woman  would  not  let  her  daughter  go  alone,  and  she  there- 
fore accompanied  her,  and  remains  at  Hampton  to  watch  over  her. 

The  anxiety  displayed  by  the  Indians  to  have  their  children  educated 
suggests  the  establishment  of  industrial  schools  of  like  character  more 
convenient  to  the  Indian  population  of  the  country,  where  their  educa- 
tion might  be  carried  forward  on  a  more  extensive  scale. 

CHANGES  AMONG-  AGENCIES. 

During  the  year  several  important  changes  in  respect  to  agencies  have 
taken  place. 

A  reduction  of  two  has  been  effected  by  the  consolidation  of  the  Win- 
nebago and  Omaha  Agencies  in  Nebraska,  and  the  Wichita  and  Kiowa 
and  Comanche  Agencies  in  the  Indian  Territory.  It  is  intended  to  con- 
solidate the  Lemhi  and  Fort  Hall  Agencies  in  Idaho  by  removing  to  Fort 
Hall  the  900  Indians  who  are  unfavorably  located  at  Lemhi. 

The  Union  Agency  was  abolished  by  law  on  the  30th  of  June  last. 
The  interests  of  the  service  require  that  it  be  restored.  The  bureau 
needs  to  have  some  officer  on  the  ground  who  can  investigate  and  fur- 
nish information  in  regard  to  the  various  questions  arising  among  the 
different  tribes  in  the  Indian  Territory  which  come  before  this  office  for 
decision. 

The  Fort  Belknap  Agency  has  been  re-established.  It  was  discon- 
tinued in  187 6,  and  the  Gros  Ventres  and  Assinaboines  ordered  to  report 
at  Fort  Peck.  The  Gros  Ventres,  however,  have  steadily  refused  to  join 
their  old  enemies  the  Yanktonnais  at  that  point,  and  they,  with  a  por- 
tion of  the  Assinaboines,  are  again  allowed  to  receive  supplies  at  Fort 
Belknap.  That  agency  also  includes  the  Eiver  Crows,  who  make  their 
home  in  that  vicinity,  and  decline  all  invitations  of  the  Mountain  Crows 
to  settle  with  them  on  their  reservation  south  of  the  Yellowstone. 

The  Mission  and  Hoopa  Valley  Agencies,  in  California,  and  the  Mo- 
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quis  Pueblo  Agency,  in  New  Mexico,  have  also  been  re-established. 
Their  discontinuance  was  caused  by  failure  of  Congress  to  appropriate 
for  salaries  of  agents. 

An  agency  for  the  Western  Shoshones,  in  Nevada,  has  been  created. 
A  good  reservation  in  Duck  Yalley,  on  both  sides  of  the  boundary  line 
between  Nevada  and  Idaho,  was  last  year  set  apart  for  their  benefit  by 
executive  order,  the  first  opportunity  ever  afforded  them  for  making  per- 
manent homes.  Hitherto  they  have  been  homeless  wanderers  through 
Nevada,  without  incentive  to  industry,  although  some  of  the  most  enter- 
prising have  cultivated  lands  owned  by  whites.  If  they  live  up  to  their 
protestations,  that  all  they  want  is  a  fair  chance  to  support  themselves, 
they  will  soon  be  able  to  report  progress  in  civilization.  Houses,  schools, 
farming  implements,  seeds,  and  partial  subsistence  until  crops  can  be 
raised,  should  be  furnished  by  the  government. 

BOARD  OF  INDIAN  COMMISSIONERS. 

This  organization,  composed  of  gentlemen  of  high  standing  and  large 
business  experience,  renders  valuable  aid  to  the  government  by  its  con- 
stant oversight  of  the  business  of  the  bureau.  All  bids  received  for 
furnishing  supplies  and  annuity  goods  undergo  careful  examination  by 
the  board,  and  no  contracts  are  awarded  without  first  receiving  its  ap- 
proval. At  the  New  York  warehouse,  the  board  employs  its  own  clerks, 
who  keep  a  complete  and  independent  record  of  all  goods  received,  in- 
spected, and  shipped,  and  have  access  to  all  books  and  papers  kept  by 
the  department  clerks.  This  double  supervision  affords  the  best  possi- 
ble protection  against  fraud,  as  well  as  against  loose  and  irregular  meth- 
ods of  doing  business. 

The  members  of  the  board  also  acquire  a  practical  knowledge  of  the 
wants  of  Indians  by  visiting  the  various  agencies  in  person;  at  the 
same  time  they  examine  the  supplies  on  hand,  and  are  thus  enabled  to 
certify  positively  that  the  articles  purchased  for  Indians  are  received  by 
them. 

Such  close  and  extensive  supervision  obliges  a  large  majority  of  the 
commissioners  to  devote  much  valuable  time  to  the  Indian  service,  and 
when  it  is  remembered  that  these  services  are  rendered  by  them  gratui- 
tously, their  opinions  on  questions  of  Indian  management  should  be  re- 
ceived with  full  confidence. 
I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  verv  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

E.  A.  HAYT, 

Commissioner. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
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COMMISSION  TO  APPRAISE  CHEROKEE  LANDS  LN  INDIAN  TERRITORY. 

A  commission,  consisting  of  Thomas  P.  Kennard,  of  Lincoln,  Nebr., 
Ebenezer  H.  ToiDping,  of  Louisburgh,  Kans.,  and  Tliomas  E.  Smith,  of 
Paola,  Kans.,  was  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  on  the  30th 
of  January,  1877,  to  appraise  the  Cherokee  lands  in  the  Indian  Terri- 
tory, lying  west  of  the  96th  meridian  of  west  longitude,  and  west  of 
the  land  of  the  Osages  ceded  to  the  United  States  by  the  Cherokee 
Indians  under  their  treaty  of  July  19, 1866,  for  the  settlement  of  friendly 
Indians,  as  provided  in  the  fifth  section  of  the  Indian  appropriation 
act  of  May  29,  1872.    (17  Stats.,  p.  190.) 

Instructions  were  issued  to  this  commission  on  the  3d  of  March,  1877, 
to  appraise  by  townships  all  the  land  lying  east  of  the  Indian  meridian, 
and,  if  desirable,  some  few  townships  west  of  said  meridian,  but  that 
much,  if  not  all,  of  the  country  west  of  the  Abilene  cattle-trail  and  stage- 
road  from  Caldwell,  Kans.,  to  the  forks  of  Turkey  Creek  and  Cimarron 
River  might  be  appraised  in  large  areas  at  one  price  per  acre.  This 
commission  remained  in  the  field  until  July,  1877,  when  it  was  compelled, 
by  reason  of  the  excessive  heat  and  drought,  to  adjourn  till  September 
15,  1877.  In  the  mean  time  Mr.  Kennard  resigned,  and  Mr.  William 
IS.  Wilkerson,  of  West  Line,  Mo.,  was  appointed  by  the  Secretary, 
under  date  of  September  8,  1877,  to  fill  the  vacancy,  and  instructed  to 
loin  the  commission  at  Wichita,  Kans.,  on  the  15th  of  September,  for  the 
completion  of  the  field-work. 

The  commission  reassembled  at  Wichita,  Kans.,  on  the  17th  day  of 
September,  1877,  to  renew  their  labors  in  the  field.  They  completed 
their  work,  returning  to  Wichita  on  the  9th  day  of  November,  and  on 
the  12th  day  of  December  following  submitted  their  report  to  this  office, 
which  will  be  found  herewith  on  page  162.  From  that  report  it  ap- 
pears that  they  appraised  574,576.05  acres  at  a  total  valuation  of 
$2,711,923.40-|,  being  an  average  of  41J  cents  per  acre. 

In  this  appraisement  are  included  230,014.04  acres  which  were  set 
apart  for  the  Pawnee  Indians;  they  were  appraised  at  a  total  value  of 
$137,781.44^,  being  about  an  average  of  59|  cents  per  acre. 

The  fifth  section  of  the  act  of  May  29,  1872,  authorizing  the  appraise- 
ment of  these  lands,  required  that  the  appraisement,  when  completed, 
should  be  reported  to  Congress.  This  was  done  by  department  letter  of 
May  9, 1878,  to  the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs  May  15,  1878, 
and  ordered  to  be  printed,  since  which  time  no  action  appears  to  have 
been  taken  in  the  matter. 

COMMISSION  TO  APPRAISE  KANSAS  INDIAN  LANDS. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  Congress  approved  July  5, 1876  (19 
Stat.,  74),  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  was  authorized  to  appoint  a  com- 
mission of  three  persons  to  reappraise  all  of  the  unsold  lands  of  the 
Kansas  or  Kaw  Indians,  in  the  State  of  Kansas,  if  he  should  be  satis- 
fied that  said  lands  were  appraised  at  more  than  their  present  cash  value 
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by  the  former  commission,  and  if  the  Indians  should  give  their  assent 
to  such  reappraisenient. 

The  Indians,  on  the  31st  of  May,  1877,  agreed  to  the  reappraisement 
of  their  lands  upon  condition  that  the  three  appraisers  should  he  nom- 
inated respectively  by  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  the  superin- 
tendent of  the  Central  superintendency,  and  the  agent  for  the  Osages. 
In  accordance  with  such  nominations  United  States  Indian  Agents  M. 
H.  Newlin  and  H.  W.  Jones,  and  Thomas  S.  Huffaker,  of  Kansas,  were 
appointed  members  of  the  commission. 

Pursuant  to  instructions  from  the  Indian  Office  dated  November  30, 
1877,  they  proceeded  to  Kansas  and  entered  upon  their  duties.  Their 
work  has  not  yet  been  completed. 


STATEMENT 


SHOWING 

THE  METHODS  OF  CONDUCTING  BUSINESS  IN  THE  OFFICE  OF 

INDIAN  AFFAIRS. 


OFFICERS  AND  ~  E  MPL  0 Y£ S  OF  THE  INDIAN  BUREAU  FOR  THE  FISCAL 
YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30,  1879. 

Commissioner. 
Chief  clerk. 
Five  chiefs  of  division. 
Stenographer. 
Forty  clerks  and  copyists. 
Two  assistant  messengers. 
One  laborer. 


The  business  of  the  Indian  Bureau  is  carried  on  in  five  divisions,  as  follows,  viz : 

The  Finance  Division. 
The  Accounts  Division. 
The  Land  Division. 

The  Civilization  and  Educational  Division. 
The  Files  and  Records  Division. 

The  chief  clerk  has  supervision  over  the  whole,  under  the  administration  of  a  Com- 
missioner of  Indian  Affairs. 

The  following  statements  show  in  detail  the  character  and  extent  of  the  business 
which  comes  before  the  Indian  Bureau,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  is  transacted  in 
«ach  division. 


FINANCE  DIVISION. 

This  division  has  charge  of  all  financial  affairs  pertaining  to  the  Indian  service,  acts 
upon  all  questions  relating  to  contracts  for  supplies  and  annuity  goods  for  Indians,  and 
the  transportation  thereof;  settles  all  special  accounts  for  goods,  supplies,  &c,  and 
makes  payment  for  the  same ;  remits  funds  to  the  disbursing  officers  of  the  bureau, 
and  conducts  all  correspondence  relating  to  goods,  supplies,  &c,  and  the  financial 
affairs  generally  of  the  Indian  Office. 

In  treating  of  the  manner  and  methods  of  conducting  the  "financial"  branch  of  the 
bureau,  it  is  deemed  proper  and  expedient,  both  for  convenience  and  in  order  that  the 
matters  hereinafter  set  forth  may  be  clearly  and  thoroughly  understood,  to  make  the 
following  classification,  viz  : 

I.  Purchase  of  supplies,  &c. 

II.  Settlement  of  claims  or  accounts  arising  under  contracts  or  by  open-market  trans- 
actions. 

III.  Remittances  to  disbursing  officers  of  the  bureau. 

IV.  Records  of  appropriations  and  expenditures,  contracts,  &c. 

PURCHASE  OF  SUPPLEIS,  ETC. 

Prior  to  the  act  of  Congress  approved  March  3,  1875,  which  provided  that  thereafter 
no  purchases  of  goods,  supplies,  &c,  the  cost  of  which  should  exceed  one  thousand 
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dollars  to  be  paid  for  from  moneys  appropriated  by  said  act,  should  be  made  except 
X?  previous  advertisement  and  contract  therefor,  large  discretion  was  exercised  by 
the  bureau  in  its  purchases  for  the  Indian  service.  Little  regard,  m  this  respect,  was 
naid  to  then  existing  laws,  and  large  open-market  purchases  were  frequently  made 
under  the  "exigency"  clause,  which  did  not  limit  transactions  of  that  character  to 

^luKuenn^the  date  of  said  act,  the  method  of  purchasing  goods,  supplies,  &c, 
for  Indians  has  more  nearly  conformed  to  the  law,  but  not  until  the  present  year  has 
ifbeen  fully  complied  with.  At  the  annual  letting  in  June  last  contracts  were  made 
as  far  as  practicable  for  all  goods  and  supplies  which  would  be  needed  during  thecur- 

r%  thealacteof  August  15,  1876  (19  Stats.,  p.  200  sec.  6),  the  open-market  limit  was 
increased  to  two  thousand  dollars,  in  the  case  of  an  emergency,  and  by  the  act  of 
SSch  3,  1877  (19  Stats,  p.  293,  sec.  2),  this  discretion  was  further  extended  so  as  to 
permit  of  purchases  in  open  market  to  an  amount  not  exceeding  five  hundred  do  ars, 
and  in  the  case  of  an  exigency  to  an  amount  not  in  excess  of  three  thousand  dollars. 
TMs  last  named  law  was  re-enacted  by  the  act  of  May  27,  1878,  and  the  bureau  is  con- 
d^W  ite  transactions  in  the  matter  of  purchases  entirely  m  accordance  therewith, 
only  in  extreme  cases  availing  itself  of  the  three-thousand-dollar  limit  referred  to. 
The  following  is  the  method  of  letting  contracts  lor  the  Indian  service  : 
Alter  due  advertisement,  upon  authority  previously  obtained  from  the  honorable  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  as  required  by  the  act  of  July  15,  1870  (section  3828,  Revised 
Statutes)  inviting  proposals  to  furnish  annuity  goods,  supplies,  &c   the  quantities  to 
be  Cnisned  being  based  upon  estimates  previously  submitted  by  the  various  agents 
of  t™ndian  serf  ice,  the  needs  of  the  Indians,  and  existing  treaty  obligations  and 
tL  amount  of  money  provided  by  Congress  available  for  the  purpose,  sealed  bids  m 
all  ca?es  when  practicable  accompanied  by  samples  of  the  articles  proposed  to  be  fur- 
mshed  a7e  received  and  deposited  publicly,  in  the  presence  of  the  bidder  or  other  per- 
Z  Presenting  it,  in  a  box  locked  and  sealed,  made  especially  for  the  purpose,  until 
the  time  speeded  for  opening  of  bids.    At  the  proper  time  said  box  is  opened  in  the 
uresenTe  of  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  the  purchasing  committee  of  the  Board 
^Indian  Comniissioners,  representatives  of  the  Interior  Department  (these  latter  being 
desSnated  b^the  honorable  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior),  and  the  usual  large  assem- 
bSTo '  interested  persons  who  attend  the  annual  letting  of  contracts  for  the  Indian 
service    The  bids  are  then  taken  from  said  box,  one  at  a  time,  and  read  publicly  by 
thVc^missioner  or  members  of  the  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners ;  thence  they  are 
nasse^clerks  to  be  numbered,  recorded,  and  abstracted,  after  which  the  officers 
named  with  the  abstracts  of  bids  and  the  samples  before  them  (said  samples  being 
dusted  of  all  marks  that  could  reveal  ownership,  and  having  already  been  subjected 
to  the Scrutiny  and  examination  of  reputable  and  competent  inspectors .experts  se- 
lected  for  the r  technical  knowledge  of  the  various  kinds  of  goods  offered,  appointed 
for  the  purpose  after  the  bids  are  opened,)  make  the  awards  of  contracts. 

After  the  awards  have  been  made,  contracts  are  prepared  for  execution  by  the  suc- 
cessfulbrtdem  which  contracts,  after  receiving  the  signature  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Indian  Affair?  with  the  necessary  bonds  for  the  faithful  performance  thereof  are  for- 
wardedto the  executive  committee  of  the  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners  for  their 
lotion  thereon,  as  required  bvkw;  whence  they  are  passed  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
fcterL  fofhS' approval;  thence  they  are  returned  to  this  office .  for  record,  after  which 
thev  are  forwarded  to  the  office  of  the  Second  Comptroller  of  the  Treasury  for  file, 
conies  thereof tog  transmitted  to  the  Second  Auditor  of  the  Treasury  for  his  infor- 
mation as  XuLdV  the  act  of  March  3,  1875  (18  Statutes,  p.  450,  sec.  7)  and  to  the 
Sveral  agentTof  this  bureau,  to  whom  the  supplies  covered  thereby  are  to  be  shipped. 

Sedfately  after  the  approval  of  the  contract  by  the  proper  authorities  and  the 
exSion of a  bond  with  proper  sureties,  shipments  of  goods  supplies,  &c  are 
ordered?  Such  articles  as  flour,  corn,  wheat,  sugar,  coffee,  &c,  which  are  purchasedin 
laSrouantities,  and  usually  at  points  remote  from  the  place  of  making  contracts, 
aTeginsSe  1 before  shipment  by  competent  persons  appointed  for  that  purpose,  by 
comparison  with  the  samples  upon  which  the  contracts  were  awarded  ;  and  m  all  cases 
a  slrict  compliance  with  the  terms  of  the  contract  as  to  the  quality,  &c,  is  required  of 
contiactorr  In  theTase  of  annuity  goods,  clothing,  blankets  and  other  articles  which 
Ire  in  most  cases  deliverable  by  contractors  in  New  York  City,  the  contractors  are 
?eauired  to  deliver  said  articles  at  the  warehouse  of  this  bureau  in  that  city,  where  the 
said  articled Tare^nspected  by  reputable  experts  appointed  for  that  duty,  by  comparison 
with  the  upon  whicl  the  contracts  were  based,  and  the  quantities  are  carefully 

S2^^ffi^Y0i€e.j  thence  the  said  goods  are .turned  mtoWed  trans- 
-nnri-Prs  of  the  bureau  for  delivery  at  their  several  points  of  destination. 
P  Tc ►  Ss™  ™X  ^eiirity  in  the  delivery  at  the  agencies  of  the  goods  purchased  and 
M^^f  v^^e  is  stamped  by  the  inspector  with  his  name,  and  is  given  a  num- 
^wMcrnLrco^spond  with  a  number  on  the  invoice  of  the  articles ;  furnished ; 
t  wW*f ^thffinvSels  forwarded  by  the  first  mail  after  shipment  of  the  goods  to 
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the  agent  for  whom  they  are  intended,  in  order  that  he  may  compare  qnantities,  &c 
ol  articles  received  with  the  articles  invoiced. 

These  arrangements  in  detail  in  the  matter  of  awarding  contracts,  and  the  inspec- 
tion and  shipment  of  goods  received  thereunder,  serve  to  protect  the  department  from 
both  fraud  and  error.  Great  care  has  been  taken  to  insure  the  delivery  at  the  several 
agencies  of  the  goods  intended  for  them,  and  it  is  certain  that  in  future  exchanges  of 
goods  or  supplies  while  en  route  will  not  occur. 


SETTLEMENT  OF  CLAIMS  OR  ACCOUNTS. 


Great  improvement  has  been  effected  within  the  past  few  vearsin  the  manner  of  the 
settlement  and  payment  of  accounts  for  goods,  supplies,  services,  &c.  Formerly  all 
payments  of  this  class  of  accounts  were  made  by  the  superintendents  and  Indian  agents 
except  for  the  goods,  &c,  purchased  at  the  annual  letting  of  contracts,  which  covered 
abortion  of  the  yearly  purchases.  About  the  commencement  of  the  fiscal  year 
1877  (July  1,  1876),  the  system  of  making  payment  through  the  office  for  all  o-oods 
&c  was  adopted,  excepting  in  isolated  cases  where  the  interests  of  the  service  were 
better  subserved  by  direct  payment  through  its  agents.  Additional  checks  and  safe- 
guards were  originated  and  carried  into  effect  in  the  matter  of  the  inspection  of  and 
receiving  and  receipting  for  supplies,  until  now  it  is  impossible,  without  detection  for 
improper  or  false  payments  to  be  made.  ' 

In  the  payment  for  supplies  furnished  under  contracts,  excepting  for  articles  de- 
liverable at  agencies  by  contractors,  the  contractor  must  furnish  invoices  in  duplicate 
ot  the  articles  delivered,  to  which  must  be  attached  the  certificate  of  the  bureau  in- 
spector to  the  effect  that  the  articles  enumerated  thereon  (describing  the  packages  bv 
numbers  and  marks)  are  equal  in  quality  to  the  samples  upon  which  the  contract  was 
awarded,  and  he  must  also  furnish  the  receipt  of  the  transportation  contractor  for  the 
packages  covered  by  said  invoices,  describing  the  same  by  numbers  and  weight  Upon 
presentation  of  these  invoices  the  contractor's  account  is  adjusted  by  the  Indian  Office 
the  quantities  and  prices  of  articles  being  compared  by  the  examining  clerk  with  the 
record  of  the  original  contract ;  if  found  correct,  the  same  is  "jacketed"  and  sub- 
mitted to_  the  Commissioner  for  his  signature,  after  receiving  which  the  account  is 
recorded  m the  Special  Accounts"  record;  thence  it  is  forwarded  to  the  executive 
committee  of  the  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners  (in  whose  office  is  a  record  of  all 
contracts)  tor  examination  and  the  necessary  action  required  of  them  by  law  with  a 
view  to  their  approval  or  otherwise;  thence  the  said  account  is  transmitted 'by  said 
committee  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  his  examination  and  action  thereon 
alter  winch  the  same  is  returned  to  this  office  and  a  record  made  on  the  "Special 
Accounts"  book  before  referred  to,  of  the  action  of  the  executive  committee  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  The  account  is  then  passed  by  this  office  to  the  Second 
Auditor  ot  the  Treasury  for  adjustment,  by  whom  the  same,  with  his  findings  thereon 
is  forwarded  to  the  Second  Comptroller  of  the  Treasury  for  examination,  as  required 
by  section  273  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  who  certifies  the  balance  due,  and  upon  Ihose 
certificate  a  requisition  on  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  said  balance  is  issued  by 
this  office ;  who,  m  turn,  makes  requisition  on  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  the 
amount  ot  the  said  account. 
In  the  case  of  deliveries  by  contractors  at  agencies  other  forms  are  used,  as  follows,. 

"Receipt"  of  agent. 

"  Certificate  "  of  inspector. 

Weigher's  "return." 

Upon  which,  properly  filled  out  and  signed  by  the  receiving,  inspecting,  and  weighing 
officers,  payments  are  made  as  hereinbefore  described.  ° 

Payments  for  articles  purchased  in  "open  market"  by  agents  of  the  bureau  are 
made  after  the  manner  before  set  forth  (all  accounts  of  whatever  character  undergoing 
the  same  process  of  settlement),  upon  certified  vouchers  (duplicates)  accompanied  bv 
duplicate  invoices  and  transporter's  receipts,  where  articles  purchased  are  not  delivered 
by  the  seller  at  the  agency.  u 

By  a  rule  of  the  department,  agents  of  the  bureau  are  required  to  obtain  authority 
from  the  head  of  the  department  before  purchasing  any  supplies  required  for  the  Indian 
service,  except  m  the  case  of  an  absolute  emergency  or  exifency,  when  necessary  art* 
c  es  may  be  purchased  m  small  quantities;  but  in  such  cases  a  good  and  sufficient  ex- 
planation (of  which  this  office  is  the  judge)  is  required  to  accompany  the  vouchers 
presented  tor  payment,  fully  setting  forth  the  special  exigency  that  made  the  purchase^ 
necessary  before  obtaining  authority.  ^  publicise 

REMITTANCES  TO  DISBURSING  OFFICERS. 

Advances  of  public  funds  are  made  only  to  bonded  officers  of  the  bureau  and  officers, 
of  the  Army  detailed  for  duty  tinder  the  Indian  Department,  who  are  required  to  sub- 
31 1 
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that  purpose  at  the  B^^^SJ?^^  p  449)  a  small  amount  nee 

RECORDS  OF  APPROPRIATIONS  AND  DISBURSEMENTS,  CONTRACTS,  ETC. 

The  system  of  »— >§  formes  grg^ggSS  "StSg 

predated  for  the  V^^^^Mil^TSSSSlS^bmm^  arising 

tribes,  and  tiom  the  sale  01  muicm  A<*"  ;iir„n(!P  which  show  the  amount  drawn 

are  kept  in  hooks  prepared  ^^7^^ ^S^lC^pS  furnished  or  serv- 

Indian  ^^u-f%a^"^ "  whether  purchased  under  contract  or  m  open  market 
or  otherwise    of  aH ^^i^  ^oml  this  office  and  the  Treasury  Department ;  of 

IJ^tofSM  purchased,  and  of  issuing  and  disposing  of  goods,  sup- 
plies,  &c. 


DIVISION  OF  ACCOUNTS, 
in  detail  as  follows :  ^^T^ra 

I. — THE  CASH  ACCOUNTS. 
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the  transcript  of  which  enables  the  office  to  see  at  a  glance  what  has  been  done  durino- 
the  past  quarter,  and  when  the  several  transactions  took  place.  When  the  agent's 
regular  quarterly  accounts  are  received,  if  they  do  not  correspond  with  the  detailed 
statement  purporting  to  have  been  taken  from  the  book  above  referred  to,  it  is  a  proper 
subject  lor  inquiry  and  explanation. 

The  quarterly  cash  account  of  an  Indian  agent  consists  of  an  account  current,  upon 
which  he  takes  up  on  the  credit  side  all  moneys  received  from  the  government  or 
from  other  sources,  and  enters  on  the  debit  side  the  aggregates  of  expenditure  as  shown 
by  the  abstracts  of  disbursement.  These  abstracts  show  the  funds  on  hand  and  re- 
ceived during  the  quarter,  under  each  head  of  appropriation,  and  the  several  vouchers 
ox  his  account  are  entered  thereon  in  numerical  order,  and  the  amount  of  the  voucher 
carried  to  the  column  of  appropriation  under  which  it  is  properly  disbursed.  The 
totals  of  the  disbursements  under  the  various  heads  deducted  from  the  corresponding 
totals  on  hand  and  received,  leave  the  several  balances  applicable  to  the  succeeding 

In  the  examination  of  a  cash-account,  the  "examiner"  first  ascertains  that  the  agent 
office        UP        0n  moneys  placed  to  his  credit  as  shown  by  the  books  of  this 

There  are  two  classes  of  expenditures  by  agents,  viz,  payments  to  employe's  and  for 
purchases  for  use  of  the  agency  or  Indians.  In  neither  of  these  cases  is  the  agent  al- 
lowed credit  for  any  but  authorized  disbursements ;  no  payments  to  employe's  for  regu- 
lar or  temporary  service  being  allowed,  except  to  those  authorized  by  the  Secretarv'of 
the  Interior  and  properly  reported  on  "Reports  of  employes,"  in  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 5  of  the  act  of  March  3,  1875  (Stat.,  vol.  18,  p.  449),  and  approved  by  this  office ; 
no  expenditures  for  purchases  being  allowed  unless  said  purchases  have  been  author- 
ized by  the  department.  This  authority  must  be  previously  obtained,  except  in  cases 
o±  purchases  made  under  special  exigency,  a  full  report  of  which,  clearly  establishing 
the  tact  that  a  Una-fide  emergency  existed,  must  be  submitted  to  the  department  and 
approved  thereby,  before  they  can  be  allowed  in  the  agent's  accounts.  It  is  not  suffi- 
cient authority  for  any  expenditure  that  funds  were  remitted  to  an  agent  for  certain 
general  purposes,  but  he  is  required  to  submit  itemized  estimates  of  all  purchases  de- 
sired, and  to  obtain  specific  approval  of  the  same.  It  will  be  seen  that  no  expenditure 
no  matter  of  what  nature  or  of  how  small  an  amount,  that  is  unauthorized  can  fail  of 
detection  and  suspension  or  disallowance,  for  it  is  required  that  each  voucher  shall  • 
state  the  date  of  authority,  which  statement  is  always  verified  in  this  office  bv  the 
examiner,"  so  that  it  is  impossible  for  a  single  dollar  to  be  expended  by  the  ao-ent 
without  the  sanction  of  the  department.  ° 

II. — THE  PROPERTY-ACCOUNTS. 

Purchases  once  made,  the  agents  are  held  to  an  equally  strict  accountability  for 
the  property  received,  whether  purchased  by  themselves  or  by  this  office,  and  they 
are  required  to  render  a  "  Return  of  property,"  showing  thereon  every  article  received, 
and  the  disposition  made  of  the  same.  This  report  shows  only  the  ao-oreo-ate  of  re- 
ceipts and  disbursements,  and,  for  convenience  in  examining,  is  accompanied  by 
several  abstracts  showing  the  transactions  in  detail,  as  follows : 

Abstract  A. 

This  abstract  shows  all  articles  purchased  and  paid  for  by  the  agent,  and  for  which 
he  has  issued  certified  vouchers,  to  be  paid  by  this  office,  and  is  easily  verified  so  far 
as  the  purchases  are  paid  for  by  him,  by  the  vouchers  in  his  cash-account  above  re- 
ferred to and  those  for  which  certified  vouchers  were  issued,  by  the  vouchers  which 
would  be  held  m  this  office  unsettled,  and  no  payment  made  thereon,  until  the  pur- 
chases had  been  taken  up  by  him.  1 

Abstract  B. 

Upon  this  abstract  appear  all  articles  purchased  and  paid  for  by  this  office  on 
certified  vouchers  or  receipts  issued  by  the  agent,  and  which  do  not  appear  in  the 
agent's  cash-account.  This  applies  to  annuity-goods,  subsistence  and  other  supplies 
purchased  m  open  market  or  contracted  for  by  the  office.  This  abstract  is  verified  by 
tne  records  of  this  office,  a  Dook  being  kept  in  which  is  entered  all  property  purchased 
by  the  office  and  consigned  to  each  agency,  and,  as  in  the  case  of  Abstract  A,  all  prop- 
erty delivered  to  the  agent,  and  not  taken  up  by  him,  is  charged  against  him  in  the 
adjustment  of  his  account.  & 

Abstract  C. 

This  abstract  is  an  exhibit  of  all  articles  manufactured  or  produced  in  any  manner 
at  the  agency,  all  increase  of  agency  stock,  and,  in  short,  any  property  that  may  have 
come  into  the  agent's  hands  from  any  outside  source  during  the  quarter.  Not  onlv  is 
the  agent  required  to  certify  to  the  correctness  of  this  report,  but  it  must  also  be  sus- 
tained by  the  certificate  of  each  and  every  employ^,  that  it  is  a  true  exhibit  of  the 
receipts  so  far  as  relates  to  his  branch  of  the  service. 
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Abstract  D. 

oeipts  for  any  PT^CTfflW  o££for  K«o»  at 

other  irregularity  is  at  once  noted  and  explanation  required. 

Abstract  E. 

articles  comprising  .the  ration  to employes £or  *"«^tldaS  brought*  to  this 
contract  price,  adding  eosk of  transport to  the  agent>s  casn-account, 
abstract,  and  th  e  , .of 'tIiS abstract  1.1  checkiipon  itself, 
S  tr^eS  ^opertfS tiTt*?  amount  of  money  taken  up  by  the  agent 
must  of  course  agree.  Mstrad  F 

disposed  oj,  ^nd  ±or  ^  e^fieate  of      h  employe  under  whose  immediate 

on  the  part  of  the  agent  or  his  assistants. 

^efcm*o/me^^^  .     f  ev*dence  is  established  and 

transactions,  and  that  they  can  alwayabe  ~™^»^t™^ *  ™ composinglne  cash 
in  the  settlement  ot  an  7^A^,rtJL^M«To(Ba^  as  any  that  have 

E3  &u£nL  g^_tT  the  Indians,  and  contimiing  to  do  so  for  any  length 
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of  time,  is  reduced  to  the  minimum  With  the  books  required  to  he  kept  always  open 
to  inspection  at  the  agency,  and  the  books  kept  at  this  office,  with  the  number  and 
variety  of  reports,  other  than  the  quarterly  accounts  required  to  be  rendered,  all  of 
which  have  more  or  less  bearing  upon  the  accounts,  and  which  go  to  the  "examiner" 
for  consideration  in  connection  with  them,  fraudulent  practices  are  certain  to  be 
brought  to  light  unless  there  be  perjury  by  the  agent,  false  statements  by  each  and 
every  person  whose  name  appears  upon  the  papers,  collusion  between  the  agent  and 
all  of  his  employes  and  with  the  United  States  Indian  inspector  (who  may  visit  the 
agency  at  any  time),  and  gross  negligence  or  collusion  upon  the  part  of  the  Indian 
Office  in  Washington. 

There  are  seventy-four  agents,  each  rendering  quarterly  cash  and  property  accounts. 
These  are  required  to  be  forwarded  within  thirty  days  after  the  expiration  of  the 
quarter.  When  received  they  are  registered  and  receipt  acknowledged  to  agent,  and 
the  Second  Auditor  of  the  Treasury  advised  of  their  reception.  They  are  taken  up  for 
examination  in  the  order  in  which  received. 

There  are  at  present  seven  "  examiners"  employed  upon  the  examination  of  accounts. 
The  examination  is  carefully  and  thoroughly  made,  each  item  of  expenditure  of  cash 
or  property  being  closely  scanned  to  ascertain  if  in  accordance  with  law  and  regula- 
tions of  the  department.  If  not  so  found,  a  suspension  or  disallowance  of  the  amount 
involved  is  noted,  and  upon  completing  the  examination  these  "remarks"  are  signed  by 
the  "examiner"  and  the  examination  submitted  to  the  Commissioner  for  approval. 
When  approved  an  accurate  record  of  the  examination  is  entered  upon  the  books  of 
the  division,  and  a  copy  of  the  suspensions  and  disallowances  immediately  sent  to  the 
agent  for  such  explanation  as  he  may  desire  to  make,  or  for  such  additional  evidence 
as  he  may  wish  to  present.  The  accounts  are  now  passed  to  the  Board  of  Indian  Com- 
missioners for  supervision  and  action  as  required  by  law,  after  which  the  board  trans- 
mits them  to  the  department,  the  action  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  completing 
the  administrative  examination.  The  accounts  are  then  returned  to  this  office  by  the 
department,  and  a  further  record  is  made  of  the  action  of  the  board  and  the  Secretary. 
The  amounts  expended  from  each  appropriation,  as  shown  by  the  accounts,  are  now 
credited  to  the  agent  upon  the  books  of  the  office  by  the  bookkeeper  of  this  division 
aud  the  accounts  forwarded  to  the  accounting  officers  of  the  Treasury  for  final  settle- 
ment. 

The  accounts  of  special  agents  at  large,  inspectors,  and  other  disbursing  officers,* 
take  the  same  course  as  above  described. 

In  making  examinations  "examiners"  are  governed  by  the  "Instructions  to  Super- 
intendents and  Indian  Agents"  of  July  1, 1877  (now  being  revised),  and  the  established 
rule  to  be  followed  is  that  all  transactions  embraced  in  the  accounts  of  agents  must  be 
supported  by  the  highest  obtainable  evidence. 

III. — AGENCY  EMPLOYES. 

Section  5  of  the  act  of  March  3,  1875  (U.  S.  Stats.,  vol.  18,  p.  449),  provides  that  the 
number  and  kind  of  employes  at  Indian  agencies  shall  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  and  none  others  shall  be  employed,  and  fixes  the  limit  to  be  paid  for  salaries 
of  employe's  at  any  one  agency  at  $6,000,  except  that  by  special  authority  the  amount 
may  be  increased  to  $10,000.  This  division  supervises  and  controls  all  matters  relat- 
ing to  employes,  submits  all  questions  pertaining  thereto  to  the  department  for  the 
authority  required  by  law,  and  keeps  a  complete  and  accurate  record,  in  a  book  for 
the  purpose,  of  the  entire  force,  notes  all  changes  as  they  occur,  and  conducts  all  cor- 
respondence in  connection  therewith. 

The  appointments  of  Indian  police  authorized  by  Indian  appropriation  act  for  the 
fiscal  year  1879,  approved  May  27,  1878,  are  also  supervised  and  a  record  kept  of  them 
in  this  division. 

It  is  the  policy  of  the  department  to  enforce  regular  labor  among  Indians,  in  accord- 
ance with  section  3  of  the  act  of  March  3,  1875  (U.  S.  Stats.,  vol.  18,  p.  449),  and  to 
control  this  matter  by  withholding  luxuries,  such  as  coffee,  tea,  sugar,  and  tobacco, 
from  those  who  will  not  labor,  and  increasing  in  some  measure  the  quantities  to  those 
who  by  labor  render  themselves  worthy  of  them.  The  scope  of  this  plan  is  clearly  set 
forth  in  office  circulars  of  March  1  and  25,  1878,  and  its  direction  has  to  a  considerable 
extent  increased  the  work  of  this  division. 

All  correspondence  pertaining  to  the  accountability  of  agents  for  public  funds  and 
property  placed  in  their  hands  is  conducted  in  this  division  and  a  permanent  record 
thereof  kept  in  a  book  for  the  purpose. 
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THE  LAND  DIVISION. 


This  division  has  charge  of  all  the  Indian  lands  in  the  United  States,  and  is  the  law 
division  of  the  office. 

LANDS. 

The  number  of  existing  Indian  reservations  is  143,  embracing  an  aggregate  area  in 
round  numbers  of  151.000,000  acres.  They  are  found  within  the  limits  of  twelve 
States  and  nine  Territories,  and  are  located,  some  in  the  midst  of  cultivated  com- 
munities and  siirroundedbythe  highest  types  of  civilization,  others  beyond  the  confines 
of  enlightened  societv  and  remote  from  any  correct  moral  influence. 

Indian  reservations  are  created  and  their  boundaries  defined  m  four  different  modes : 

1st.  By  treaties,  conventions,  and  agreements  with  the  various  tribes. 

2d.  By  acts  of  Congress. 

3d.  By  executive  orders. 

4th.  Bv  order  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  , 

The  treaties  conventions,  and  asrreenients  relating  to  Indian  lands  concluded  since 
the  adoption  of  the  Federal  Constitution  number  652,  under  all  of  which  questions 
arise  with  more  or  less  frequencv,  for  determination  here.  _ 

The  public  and  private  acts  and  joint  resolutions  of  Congress  creating,  recognizing, 
defining,  modifving,  regulating,  disposing  of,  or  otherwise  affecting  Indian  lands  num- 
ber 23(f  to  a  large  proportion  of  which  occasional  and  in  many  cases  frequent  reference 
is  necessary  to  determine  the  rights  and  claims  inuring  under  them. 

The  number  of  executive  orders,  signed  by  the  President  in  ail  cases,  which  have 
been  issued  creating  Indian  reservations,  defining  their  boundaries,  decreasing  their 
areas  or  restoring  lands  so  reserved  to  the  public  domain,  is  about  150,  all  of  which 
were  prepared  in  this  division,  forwarded  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  with  reports 
showing  the  necessity  or  expediency  of  such  action,  returned  after  signature,  and  kept 
npon  the  files  of  the  division.  .       ■   .  . 

There  is  but  one  regularly  recognized  Indian  reservation  which  owes  its  existence 
solely  to  an  order  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  that  of  the  Chehalis  m  Washington 
Territory 

The  tenure  of  Indian  lands  is  a  matter  of  daily  importance  in  the  proper  discharge 
of  the  duties  of  the  office.  The  title  of  the  Cherokees,  and  some  other  civilized  tribes 
in  the  Indian  Territory,  is  a  base  or  qualified  fee,  determinable  upon  the  extinction 
of  the  respective  tribe;  or  permanent  abandonment  of  the  reservation.  The  Senecas, 
Cm6nda«*as  Gayngas,  and  certain  other  fragments  of  tribal  organizations  m  New  York 
hold  by  similar  tenures.  The  title  of  Indians  upon  ordinary  treaty  reservations  is  a 
tenancy  for  life,  with  the  rights  and  incidents  appertaining  to  such  tenure:  while  upon 
reservations  created  bv  act  of  Congress  such  title  depends  mainly  upon  the  terms  ot 
the  act  itself.  The  occupants  of  reservations  created  by  executive  order,  or  by  direction 
of  the  Secretary*  are  mere  tenants  at  will,  and  possess  no  permanent  right  to  the  lands 
upon  which  they  are  temporarily  permitted  to  remain.  The  consideration  ot  these 
diverse  tenures, 'the  rights,  claims,  and  controversies  growing  out  of  them,  and  the 
varied  action  required  thereby,  all  devolve  upon  this  division.  .  ^  . 

To  the  Cherokees,  and  certain  other  civilized  tribes,  patents  have  issued  in  the 
names  of  the  respective  tribal  organizations,  with  the  qualifications  and  restrictions 
to  which  reference  has  already  been  made.  These  patented  reservations,  however, 
are  still  under  the  constant  supervision  of  the  office,  and  present  numerous,  highly 
important,  and  exceedingly  difficult  questions  for  decision. 

Railway  companies  have  received  grants  of  right  of  way  through  them  and  have 
used  timber,  stone,  and  other  material,  in  the  construction  of  their  hues.  Rights  and 
claims  to  compensation  therefor,  and  to  damages,  direct  and  consequential,  resulting 
from  the  opening  up  of  these  great  thoroughfares  of  travel  and  commerce,  have  arisen, 
and  are  constantly  presenting  themselves  for  consideration  and  determination  by  this 

^Bv^reaties  and  agreements  with  some  of  the  civilized  tribes  the  government  has 
reserved  the  ri^ht  to  locate  other  peaceable  Indians  upon  portions  of  their  immense 
reservations.  Preliminary  to  such  locations  the  lands  to  be  used  for  that  purpose  are 
segregated  from  the  others,  appraised,  and  their  transfer  to  such  new  use  effected  by, 
oAmder  instructions  from,  this  division.  Its  action  in  this  regard  has  extended  to 
areas,  so  segregated  and  appraised,  which  aggregate  several  milnoii  acres. 

The  quasi  independent  and  semi-sovereign  status  of  the  civilized  tribes  render  their 
proper  management  more  difficult  than  in  the  case  of  Indians  upon  ordinary  treaty  reser- 
vations. They  sometimes  claim  and  attempt  to  exercise  the  jurisdiction  ot  authorita- 
tively and  finally  determining  questions  of  citizenship  and  expatriation  among  them- 
selves, which  are  of  the  very  essence  of  sovereignty  and  involve  its  highest  preroga- 
tives. Their  legal  relations  as  tribes  and  subordinate  nationalities  forbid  the  pos- 
session of  the  powers  so  claimed,  and  a  wise  public  policy  must  absolutely  prohibit 
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them  as  promotive  of  internal  discord  and  injustice,  destructive  of  the  principle  of 
subordination  to  the  authority  of  the  United  States,  and  violative  of  rights  and 
principles  sacredly  guaranteed  in  treaties  with  the  Federal  Government.  The  re- 
striction of  the  unwarranted  powers  thus  asserted,  and  the  determination,  under 
treaties,  laws,  judicial  and  executive  decisions  and  rulings,  and  general  fundamental 
principles  of  all  the  questions  and  controversies  so  arising,  necessarily  belong  here. 

The  advancement  of  any  peo}>le  in  civilization,  with  its  accompanying  complex  busi- 
ness relations  and  new  problems  in  social  life,  enhances  the  importance  and  increases 
the  difficulty  of  a  just  and  proper  appreciation  and  administration  of  the  general  legal 
principles  applicable  from  time  to  time  to  its  progressively  changing  condition.  As 
the  Indian  tribes,  abandoning  their  primitive  condition,  assume  the  habiliments, 
adopt  the  customs,  and  claim  the  privileges  of  a  higher  civilization,  the  problems  pre- 
sented by  this  new  order  of  things  become  not  only  more  difficult  of  determination, 
but  place  themselves  outside  the  domain  of  precedent,  and  require  distinct,  independent, 
and  original  decision  and  action.  The  Indians  belonging  to  the  tribes  denominated 
"civilized"  are  in  this  transition  state,  and  they,  with  others  following  in  their  foot- 
steps, require  from  this  office  a  control  and  jurisdiction  the  details  of  which  can  follow 
no  precedent,  because  none  exists.  The  varying  titles  of  Indians  upon  the  different 
classes  of  reservations  present  questions  of  almost  daily  recurrence  which  require 
prompt  decision  and  speedy  action  here.  As  heretofore  stated,  bands  of  Indians  upon 
ordinary  treaty  reservations  hold  their  lands  by  a  tenure  equivalent  in  legal  effect  to 
a  tenancy  for  life.  They  are  not  permitted  to  cut  timber  for  sale  or  speculation,  but 
only  for  fuel,  building,  and  fencing  purposes,  or  to  clear  forest-land  for  cultivation. 
Of  the  timber  cut  solely  for  the  last-named  purpose,  they  may  sell  such  surplus  as 
may  not  be  required  for  use  upon  the  premises.  Indians  living  upon  reservations  have 
in  general  the  right  to  cut  hay  for  the  use  of  their  live  stock,  but  are  invested  with  no 
proprietorship  in  such  spontaneous  products  of  the  soil  as  will  authorize  them  to  charge 
and  receive  compensation  for  hay  cut  and  used  by  white  persons  thereto  duly  empow- 
ered by  the  Government  of  the  United  States.  The  same  rule  is  equally  applicable  to 
timber  upon  Indian  reservations.  The  military,  when  stationed  at  a  post  within  an 
Indian  reservation,  have  the  right  to  cut  and  use  timber  and  hay  to  an  amount  suffi- 
cient for  their  necessities,  without  liability  to  make  payment  therefor  to  the  Indians, 
or  to  any  person  in  their  behalf.  No  jjersons  except  Indians,  officers  of  the  Indian 
service,  and  the  military  are  authorized  to  cut  timber  or  hay  upon  such  reservations, 
and  the  rights  in  that  regard  of  said  excepted  classes  are  carefully  limited  and  re- 
stricted as  stated  above.  All  other  individuals  who  cut,  or  attempt"  to  cut,  timber\>r 
hay  upon  these  reservations  are  intruders  and  criminals,  subject  not  only  to  apprehen- 
sion and  removal  and  to  punishment  for  returning,  but  to  fine  and  imprisonment  for 
the  trespasses  in  question,  which  are  treated  as  misdemeanors  under  the  laiv.  Neither 
the  Indians  nor  any  other  persons  have  in  general  any  right  to  open  mines  or  quarry 
stone  upon  reservations,  except,  perhaps,  in  a  few  cases  where  the  object  may  be  to  se- 
cure stone  for  building  purposes,  coal  for  fuel,  and  petroleum  for  light.  A  very  cursory 
glance  at  the  varied  and  sometimes  antagonistic  rights,  interests,  obligations,  and  du- 
ties just  stated  will  suffice  to  show  the  difficulties  to  be  surmounted  in  determining, 
harmonizing,  asserting,  and  enforcing  them,  all  of  which  must  be  done  by  or  under 
the  direction  of  this  division. 

Under  the  provisions  of  various  treaties,  Indians  of  different  tribes  have  the  right 
to  make  selections  of  tracts  of  land  of  varying  areas,  in  accordance  with  established 
rules  and  prescribed  instructions,  to  receive  certificates  of  allotment,  and  finally,  upon 
most  of  the  reservations,  patents  in  fee-simple  therefor.  The  preliminary  investiga- 
tion and  decision  of  the  legal  status,  as  regards  rights  to  allotments  of  each  reserva- 
tion, the  instructions  under  which  selections  and  allotments  are  made,  the  preparation 
of  lists  and  documents  upon  which  patents  are  issued  by  the  General  Land  Office, 
the  transmission  and  delivery  of  such  patents,  and  the  determination  of  all  contro- 
versies and  conflicting  claims  in  regard  thereto,  all  belong  here. 

In  the  majority  of  cases  such  patents  do  not  carry  with  them  an  unrestricted  power 
of  alienation,  but  require  the  consent  and  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
any  transfer  or  conveyance  of  such  lands.  This  approval  is  based  upon  his  satisfac- 
tion with  the  fairness  of  the  transaction,  the  adequacy  of  the  consideration,  the  expe- 
diency of  the  sale,  or  the  competency  of  the  grantor  to  decide  that  question,  all  of 
which  facts  must  be  shown  by  papers,  documents,  and  certificates  from  the  proper 
parties,  duly  authenticated,  and  free  from  fraud  or  suspicious  surroundings.  All  this 
is  done  under  certain  prescribed  regulations,  varying  with  the  different  tribes.  The 
preparation  of  these  regulations,  the  examination  of  the  deeds  or  conveyances  exe- 
cuted thereunder,  the  rejection  of  such  of  them  as  fail  to  conform  thereto,  the  recom- 
mendation to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  approval  of  such  as  appear  regular  and 
free  from  objection,  the  record  and  transmission  of  the  approved  deeds,  and  the  entire 
correspondence  relative  to  the  whole  subject,  pertain  exclusively  to  this  division. 
_  Under  many  treaties  lands  are  reserved  or  granted  to  individuals  by  name,  with  the 
right  to  receive  patents  therefor.  All  questions  and  duties  in  reference  to  such  reser- 
vations and  grants,  except  the  issue  of  patents,  are  determined  and  performed  here. 
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By  act  of  Congress  approved  March  3,  1875  (18  Stats.,  p.  420),  Indians  who  have 
abandoned  or  may  hereafter  abandon  their  tribal  relations,  are  authorized  to  enter 
homesteads  and  receive  patents  for  the  lands  so  entered,  with  a  restriction  upon  the 
power  of  alienation.  The  greater  part  of  the  responsibility  and  much  of  the  labor 
arising  from  this  class  of  cases  devolve  upon  this  bureau. 

Many  extensive  reservations  are  ceded  to  the  government  by  Indians  m  trust  that 
they  shall  be  sold  and  the  proceeds  applied  to  the  benefit  of  such  Indians  In  these 
cases  an  appraisement  of  the  lands  is  involved,  the  instructions  for  which  the  exami- 
nation of  the  returns  thereof,  the  recommendations  for  approval,  the  record  ot  the  im- 
mense tracts  so  appraised,  the  preparation  of  copies,  and  the  entire  correspondence 
regarding  the  same,  are  all  the  work  of  the  Land  Division.  _ 

By  virtue  of  various  treaty  provisions,  half-breeds  belonging  to  different  bands  ot 
Indians,  mainly  Chippewas  and  Sioux,  became  entitled  to  scrip  m  lieu  of  their  right 
to  locate  certain  lands  in  place.  The  investigation  of  claims  to  such  scrip,  the  issue 
thereof  to  proper  claimants,  th  recording  and  transmission  of  the  same,  all  inquiries 
into  alleged  abuses  and  frauds  connected  therewith,  the  re-examination  ot  unsatis- 
factory cases,  and  the  rejection  of  claims  not  clearly  established,  with  all  duties  inci- 
dental to  the  foregoing,  belong  here.  . 

Every  bill  originating  in  either  the  Senate  or  House  of  Representatives  which  affects 
in  any  degree  Indian  lands,  or  any  claims  arising  from  or  connected  with  them  is  re- 
ferred here  for  examination  and  report,  and  in  a  large  number  of  cases  such  bills  are 
prepared  in  this  division  in  the  shape  in  which  they  finally  become  laws.  In  many 
instances,  bills  of  this  character  which  have  passed  both  houses  come  here  by  reference 
from  the  President,  for  report  as  to  the  justice  or  propriety  of  his  approval  thereof. 

Nearly  every  treaty,  convention,  or  agreement  which  has  ever  been  concluded  with 
an  Indian  tribe,  has  had  relation,  in  part  at  least,  to  lands  or  claims  connected  there- 
with. Consequently,  the  instructions  to  commissioners  appointed  to  treat  with  Indians, 
are,  in  almost  every  instance,  prepared  here,  and  all  correspondence  connected  tnerewith 
conducted  by  the  Land  Division.  . 

All  questions  relating  to  the  selection  of  reservations,  changes  of  their  boundaries, 
increase  or  diminution  of  the  areas  thereof,  discontinuance  of  the  same,  removal  of  Indi- 
ans from  one  point  to  another,  and  consolidation  of  the  different  bands  or  tribes,  belong 
wholly  or  partly  here,  and  originate  in  this  division.  .  ,  r 

It  is  charged  with  the  custody  of  duplicate  plats,  and  full  field-note  records  of  the 
immense  areas  surveyed  as  Indian  reservations,  and  of  complete  tract  books  showing 
the  subdivisional  descriptions  of  all  such  surveyed  lands,  together  with  the  disposition 

0fItls1also  charged  with  the  care  and  safe-keeping  not  only  of  the  foregoing,  but  of  all 
other  records,  files,  diagrams,  treaties,  documents  or  papers  of  every  character  or  de- 
scription whatsoever,  relating  to  Indian  lands,  and  with  the  further  responsibility  and 
labor  of  furnishing  exemplifications  of  such  records  and  files  to  proper  parties  for  legit- 
imate purposes,  and  upon  due  application  therefor.  The  records  in,  question  which  aw 
in  the  custody  of  this  division  number  several  hundred,  while  the  papers  found  upon 
its  permanent  files  amount  to  many  thousands.  A  large  proportion  of  these  records 
and  files  are  of  incalculable  value,  and  if  lost,  destroyed,  or  mutilated  could  not  be 
restored  or  supplied;  hence  the  evident  necessity  of  the  utmost  care  m  their  safe-keep- 

U1In  addition  to  the  duties  and  responsibilities  heretofore  indicated,  numerous  miscel- 
laneous questions  arise  constantly,  and  inquiries  are  propounded  in  regard  to  lands  or 
to  rights,  claims,  or  controversies  immediately  or  remotely  connected  therewith ,  all 
of  which  must  be  investigated,  acted  upon,  or  answered,  as  the  case  may  require  by 
the  Land  Division.  These  inquiries  come  from  other  bureaus  and  departments  of  the 
government  and  from  official  and  private  persons,  and  are  so  widely  varied  as  to  ad- 
mit of  no  general  classification. 

LAW. 

The  le^al  duties  required  of  this  division  are  grave,  responsible,'  and  manifold,  and 
defy  accurate  classification.  Such  of  them  as  relate  exclusively  to  lands  or  cognate 
questions  have  been  briefly  and  partially  indicated  m  the  foregoing  pages.  Indians 
occupy  an  anomalous  position  in  this  country.  Their  tribes  are  do^^dggmd- 
ent  nations,  invested  with  a  few  of  the  attributes  of  sovereignty,  but .destitute  of 
all  its  higher  and  more  important  characteristics  and  powers.  Individual  Indians 
are  not  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  not  foreigners  They  are  not  within l  the 
purview  of  the  Federal  laws  upon  the  subject  of  naturalization,  and  can  only  be  clothed 
with  tb e  privileges  and  prerogatives  of  citizenship  by  treaty  or  act  of  Congress.  1  ney 
are  sometimes  in  individual  cases  recognized  or  adopted  by  a  few  of  the  States as >  qua.si 
citizens  thereof;  but  even  this  relation  is  ignored  by  the  Federal  ^veroment  m 
dealing  with  them,  and  they  are  relegated  to  the  undefined  and  indefinable  eg al 
status  indicated  above,  They  cannot  sue  or  be  sued  under  the  judiciary  act  of  178J 
and  only  get  into  the  Federal  courts  as  civil  litigants  m  occasional  instances  by  favor 
of  special  laws. 
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Indians  in  the  Indian  country  are  not  punishable  by  any  law  for  crimes  committed 
against  the  persons  or  property  of  each  other.  These  offenses  are  left  to  the  penalties 
of  tribal  usage,  which  generally  involve  personal  vengeance  or  pecuniary  satisfaction 
for  the  wrong  committed.  Sometimes  flagrantly  troublesome  offenders,  who  may  have 
been  guilty  of  the  gravest  crimes,  are  subjected  to  the  farce  of  a  few  weeks'  or  months' 
arbitrary  imprisonment  in  an  agency  guard-house  or  military  fort.  But  while  the 
Indian  is  not  punishable  for  the  commission  upon  his  countrymen  of  any  of  the  higher 
grades  of  crime,  the  laws  relating  to  forgery,  bigamy,  and  certain  other  offenses 
against  public  justice  and  morality  are  expressly  extended  over  him.  He  may  kill  an 
Indian  woman  without  excuse  or  provocation,  and  he  thereby  violates  no  Federal 
law;  but  if  he  marries  instead  of  killing  her,  having  a  former  wife  living,  he  is  subject 
to  arraignment,  trial,  and  punishment  by  the  courts  of  the  United  States  for  bigamy. 

A  great  many  things  are  forbidden  to  the  Indian,  the  doing  of  which,  though  in 
violation  of  established  legal  principles,  and  of  express  instructions,  cannot  be  pun- 
ished criminally  nor  restrained  by  civil  judicial  process,  sinrply  for  want  of  courts  and 
a  code  of  laws  to  meet  the  case.  In  these  cases  there  only  remains  the  general  super- 
visory and  controlling  paternal  and  police  authority  of  the  government  to  be  exercised 
through  the  agent  or  by  the  military.  In  some  instances  Indians  are  subject  to  the 
control  and  punishment  provided  by  United  States  statutes,  in  a  few  others  to  the 
limited  jurisdiction  of  State  or  Terriorial  tribunals,  and  in  a  great  many  other  cases 
to  no  civilized  punitive  control  whatsoever. 

White  persons  are  punishable  for  all  offenses  committed  in  the  Indian  country,  while 
for  depredations  upon  the  mails,  introduction  and  sale  of  liquor,  and  certain  other 
kindred  crimes,  all  persons  found  guilty  thereof,  without  regard  to  race  or  color,  are 
subject  to  the  penalties  of  the  law. 

Questions  of  guardianship  of  minors,  or  of  persons  non  compos  mentis,  of  the  settle- 
ment of  estates  of  decedents,  of  the  reclamation  of  property  stolen  or  illegally  sold, 
of  remedies  for  trespass,  and  of  the  general  assertion  and  protection  of  all  the  rights 
of  Indians,  belong  to  this  division,  and  require  almost  daily  attention. 

The  authority  of  agents  over  whites  and  Indians  upon  the  reservations  under  their 
control,  their  duties  and  powers  in  the  adjustment  of  the  rights  and  protection  of  the 
interests  of  all,  and  the  extent  to  which  any  other  jurisdiction  may  intervene  in  mat- 
ters claimed  to  be  within  the  scope  of  their  official  duties,  are  subjects  requiring  fre- 
quent consideration  and  action  here. 

_  All  claims  for  arrears  of  pay,  bounty,  pensions,  and  bounty-lands,  by  reason  of  mil- 
itary service  of  Indians,  are  prosecuted  for  the  claimants  by  this  division,  and  a  rec- 
ord of  all  such  claims  is  kept  here,  showing  each  step  taken  therein  and  the  final 
determination  thereof  by  the  Pension  Office. 

No  contract  with  any  tribe  or  with  individual  Indians  not  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  for  the  payment  of  money  or  the  delivery  of  anything  of  value  in  compensa- 
tion for  services  rendered,  is  valid  unless  executed  in  duplicate  with  certain  prescribed 
requisites  and  formalities  approved  by  this  office  and  the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
and  a  copy  thereof  delivered  to  each  of  the  contracting  parties.  This  work  belongs 
entirely  to  this  division,  as  far  as  office  action  is  involved. 

In  short,  every  question  of  law  involved  in  the  management  of  Indians,  in  their 
tribal  or  individual  capacities,  and  regarding  their  internal  or  external  affairs,  or 
affecting  in  any  manner  their  legal  attitude  among  themselves,  or  with  reference  to 
the  whites,  becomes  a  subject  for  the  determination  of  the  Land  Division. 

CLERICAL  FORCE. 

The  clerical  force  of  this  division  consists  of  a  chief,  who  is  charged  with  the  ordi- 
nary duties  of  such  an  officer,  and  is  also  ex  officio  acting  law-clerk  of  the  bureau,  five 
other  clerks,  and  one  copyist. 

The  varied  nature  and  complex  character  of  the  duties  of  the  division  render  a 
strict  classification  of  the  work  assigned  to  each  clerk  impracticable.  Three  are  en- 
gaged upon  legal  and  miscellaneous  business,  claims,  and  correspondence;  one  upon 
Indian  deeds ;  and  one  upon  the  general  work  of  the  division  including  registering 
correspondence,  examining  appraisements,  and  other  classes  of  duties.  The  copyist, 
by  means  mainly  of  a  type-writer,  performs  for  the  division,  and  in  part  for  the  office 
at  large,  the  duties  indicated  by  the  title.  All  members  of  the  division  are  assigned 
to  special  work,  differing  from  their  ordinary  duties,  as  the  pressure  of  business  or  the 
necessities  of  the  service  may  require. 


THE  CIVILIZATION  DIVISION 

Has  to  do  in  general  with  questions  pertaining  to  the  advancement  of  Indians  in  civ- 
ilized pursuits  ;  of  educational  and  medical  matters ;  of  matters  pertaining  to  depre- 
dations committed  by  Indians,  as  set  forth  in  department  rules  and  regulations,  adopted 
m  compliance  with  act  of  Congress  approved  May  29,  1872  j  with  the  appointment  of 
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superintendents,  agents,  and  inspectors,  the  recording  of  their  commissions  and  bonds, 
and  the  issuing  to  them  of  instructions  ;  with  the  supervision  of  trade  with  Indians, 
including-  the  granting  of  licenses  to  traders,  and  recording  the  same  m  connection 

^The^are  employed  in  the  division  five  clerks.  The  chief  of  the  division  has  a  gen- 
eral supervision  and  assignment  of  the  work,  conducts  the  correspondence,  ot  a  miscel- 
laneous character,  relating  to  questions  constantly  arising  in  regard  to  the  conduct  of 
the  Indians,  their  welfare  and  their  progress  in  civilized  pursuits  ;  questions  m  regard 
to  The  interference  of  the  whites  with  the  Indians,  or  of  violations  of  the  intercourse 
laws :  removal  and  punishment  of  intruders,  discipline  of  refractory  Indians,  estab- 
lishment of  new  agencies,  removal  of  Indians,  special  instructions  to  agents,  also  to 
inspectors  in  regard  to  investigations,  and  correspondence  involving  charges  against 
agents. 

EDUCATIONAL.  AND  3IEDICAL. 

One  clerk  has  charge  of  this  branch  of  the  business  and  a  portion  of  that  pertaining 
to  the  medical  branch.  .  _  , . 

The  educational  branch  has  to  do  with  all  the  Indian  schools  upon  Indian  reserva- 
tions, the  funds  of  which  are  disbursed  .under  direction  of  the  Indian  Office.  These 
schools  (not  including  those  of  the  five  semi-civilized  nations— Cherokee.  Creek,  C  lioc- 
taw  Chickasaw,  and  Seminole— and  those  of  the  New  York  Agency,  which  are  under 
the  exclusive  control  of  said  nations)  number  121,  of  which  45  are  boarding  and  indus- 
trial schools  and  76  are  day-schools.  .      .  , 

1  monthly  report  is  received  from  each  of  these  schools,  showing  the  attendance 
and  status  of  the  pupils  and  the  condition  of  the  schools,  which  is  registered  and  tab- 
ulated in  a  book  prepared  for  the  purpose.  Many  of  The  boarding-schools  are  carried 
on  under  contracts,  which  necessitate  The  proper  preparation  and  revision  ot  The  con- 
tracts and  all  involve  correspondence  between  The  Indian  Office  and  The  agents  and 
religious  bodies  to  whom  The  educational  and  religious  work  of  The  respective  agencies 
is  assigned  in  reference  to  the  appointments  of  proper  teachers,  the  supplies  ot  books 
and  sehool-fimiiture,  and  the  best  means  of  promoting  The  efficiency  ot  the  schools. 
The  reports  from  The  New  York  schools  are  made  quarterly,  and  are  also  tabulated. 
The  schools  of  the  five  nations  in  the  Indian  Territory  make  annual  reports,  which  are 
printed  with  the  report  of  The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 

The  medical  branch  is  charged  wilh  the  examination  of  the  monthly  sanitary  re- 
ports which  are  furnished  from  all  agencies  where  agency  physicians  are  employed 
or  where  The  agent  himself  acfs  as  such,  and  it  Takes  such  action  Thereon  as  may  be 
called  for  bv  the  facts  presented.  It  revises  and  corrects  the  annual  estimate  ot  med- 
icines required  at  the  various  agencies,  and  prepares  all  necessary  blanks  and  papers 
for  the  annual  purchases  of  medical  supplies.  It  also  provides  all  such  supplies  as  the 
exigency  of  each  agency  may  require  at  other  times.  ,  -  

In  addition  to  the  above,  it  examines  The  monThly  reports  of  agents  and  conducts 
the  correspondence  which  may  be  necessitated  by  their  contents.  As  these  reports  are 
intended  to  convey  a  current  hisTory  of  The  agency,  They  are  often  voliimrnous,  and 
the  information  contained  in  them  is  of  importance  to  the  service  and  requires  careful 
consideration. 

TRADERS  OR  LICENSES  TO  TRADE. 

This  branch  of  the  business  involves  much  correspondence  and  occupies  a  large  por- 
tion of  The  Time  of  The  clerk  who  now  has  it  in  charge.  The  number  of  Traders  licensed 
aT  all  The  a  gencies  is  one  hundred  and  Twenty-five.  Licenses  To  Trade  wiTh  The  Indians 
are  granted  by  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  under  the  act  of  Congress  approved 
August  15  1876,  giving  him  sole  power  and  authority  to  grant  such  licenses:  they  are 
granted  only  to' citizens  of  the  United  States,  of  unexceptionable  character,  and  who 
are  fit  persons  to  be  in  the  Indian  country.  They  are  not  granted  to  any  person  who 
may  previously  have  had  a  license  which  was  revoked  or  the  forfeiture  of  whose  bond 
has  been  decreed  in  consequence  of  the  violation  of  any  law  or  regulation,  or  who  is  an 
improper  person  To  be  in  The  Indian  country.  Care  is  also  Taken  m  The  manner  ot 
making  application  for  licenses ;  they  must  either  be  made  in  writing  to  The  agent  m 
charge  of  the  Indians  for  whom'  the  trade  is  desired,  and  by  him  be  immediately  tor- 
warded  to  the  office  of  Indian  Affairs,  or  the  application  must  be  made  direct  to  the 
Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs.  The  particular  place  at  which  it  is  proposed  to  carry  on 
the  trade  must  be  designated:  and  the  amount  of  capital  to  be  employed,  the  name  ot 
the  agent,  the  names  of  all  clerks  or  other  persons  to  be  employed  m  connection  tnere- 
with,  and  the  capacity  in  which  each  is  to  be  employed  must  be  stated  in  the  applica- 
tion. The  application  must  also  be  accompanied  by  satisfactory  testimonials  oi  the 
unexceptionable  character  and  fitness  of  the  applicant  and  his  proposed  employes,  it 
they  be  not  known  to  the  Commissioner.  All  applications  for  the  renewal  of  a  license 
are  required  to  be  made  at  least  thirty  days  prior  to  the  expiration  oi  the  existing 
license. 
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No  trade  is  permitted  with  any  other  tribe  or  tribes  at  any  other  place  or  places 
than  are  specified  in  the  license. 

The  trade  with  the  Indians  is  required  to  be  for  cash  only — the  use  of  tokens  or  tick- 
ets prohibited.  Agents  are  also  instructed  to  require  traders  to  furnish  price-lists  of 
all  the  principal  articles  proposed  to  be  kept  for  sale  to  the  Indians ;  said  lists  to  be 
posted  up  in  conspicuous  places  and  a  copy  furnished  the  office  and  the  office  promptly 
notified  of  any  cases  in  which  Indians  are  charged  higher  prices  than  whites  for  simi- 
lar articles. 

A  bond  in  the  penal  sum  of  $10,000  is  required  to  be  furnished  by  the  person  or  per- 
sons licensed  that  they  will  faithfully  observe  all  the  laws  and  regulations  made  for 
the  government  of  trade  and  intercourse  with  the  Indian  tribes,  and  in  no  respect 
violate  the  same. 

The  principals  of  all  trading  establishments  in  the  Indian  country  are  held  responsi- 
ble for  the  conduct  and  acts  of  their  employ6s,  and  any  infraction  of  the  terms  or 
conditions  of  a  license  is  considered  good  and  sufficient  reason  for  revoking  it,  in  the 
same  manner  as  if  committed  by  the  principals  themselves.  No  Indian  agent  or  other 
person  employed  in  the  Indian  service  is  permitted  to  have  any  interest,  directly  or 
indirectly,  in  the  trade  carried  on  by  any  licensed  trader  at  his  agency.  Where  appli- 
cation is  made  to  sell  ammunition  the  same  is  forwarded  to  the  War  Department 
under  a  regulation  adopted  by  this  office  during  the  past  year.  No  permission  is 
granted  for  the  sale  of  ammunition  by  the  Interior  Department. 

A  record  is  made  of  the  bonds  and  licenses  of  traders  by  the  clerk  who  has  charge  of 
this  branch  of  work,  and  he  also  conducts  the  correspondence  which  has  reference  to 
the  license  business. 

APPOINTMENT  OF  AGENTS,  ETC. 

There  are  in  the  service  seventy-four  agents,  three  inspectors,  and  two  special  agents 
at  large.  These  agents  and  inspectors  are  all  required  to  give  bonds,  which  vary  in 
sums  from  five  thousand  to  fifty  thousand  dollars.  The  several  sums  in  which  their 
sureties  justify  must  in  all  cases  aggregate  at  least  double  the  penalty  of  the  bond  and 
be  properly  authenticated.  One  clerk  has  charge  of  the  business  of  examining  and 
transmitting  these  bonds  to  the  Secretary  for  approval ;  of  recording  them  after  their 
approval,  and  transmitting  them  to  the  Second  Comptroller  of  the  Treasury ;  of  record- 
ing and  issuing  commissions  and  issuing  general  instructions  to  agents.  He  also  makes 
a  record  of  all  letters  assigned  to  the  division  and  a  record  of  all  claims  on  account  of 
depredations ;  conducts  the  correspondence  with  the  agents  relative  to  their  appoint- 
ments, and  also  with  the  Interior  and  Treasury  Departments  in  regard  to  the  same ; 
has  charge  of  agents'  monthly  reports,  examining  same  and  transmitting  to  the  differ- 
ent divisions  having  charge  of  the  particular  business  to  which  they  may  relate ;  keeps 
the  roster  of  agents,  inspectors,  &c,  and  transacts  such  miscellaneous  and  special  work 
as  is  required  of  him. 

CLAIMS  ON  ACCOUNT  OP  DEPREDATIONS. 

This  business  is  transacted  in  the  Civilization  Division  and  embraces  all  claims  for 
depredations  committed  by  Indians  against  whites  and  by  whites  against  Indians, 
where  provision  is  made  for  the  latter  by  treaty  stipulations.  A  record  is  kept  of  all 
these  claims,  and  the  rules  adopted  by  the  department  under  the  act  of  Congress,  May 
29,  1872,  require  a  thorough  examination  of  such  claims  by  the  agent  of  the  Indians 
charged  with  having  committed  the  depredation,  their  submission  to  the  Indians  in 
council,  and  transmission  to  the  office,  accompanied  with  his  report.  They  are  then 
examined,  and  a  report  made  thereon  to  the  Secretary,  and  are  transmitted  by  him  to 
Congress.  The  claims  of  this  character  presented  to  the  office  since  1864  amount,  in 
the  aggregate,  to  over  $6, 000, 000.  The  work  pertaining  to  this  branch  is  now  performed 
by  the  chief  of  the  division  and  the  clerk  who  has  charge  of  appointments  of  agents, 
the  records  of  the  division,  &c. 

The  copyist,  or  fifth  clerk,  makes  copies  from  the  original  transcripts,  of  all  letters, 
reports,  and  miscellaneous  matters  which  are  sent  out  from  the  division. 


DIVISION  OF  RECORDS  AND  FILES. 

1st.  This  division,  as  its  title  implies,  has  custody  of  all  permanent  records  and  files, 
with  the  exception  of  those  pertaining  to  the  "Land  Division"  of  the  bureau. 

2d.  The  records  consist  of  yearly  "Report  Books,"  in  which  are  recorded  in  perma- 
nent form  all  reports  to  the  honorable  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

3d.  Yearly  "Letter  Books,"  of  three  classes,  viz,  Miscellaneous,  Finance,  and  Ac- 
counts, in  which  is  recorded  all  outgoing  correspondence  of  every  nature  pertaining- 
to  the  business  of  the  Office  of  Indian  Affairs. 

4th.  "Register  of  Letters  Received,"  kept  by  the  quarter,  in  which  all  incoming  cor- 
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respondence,  except  claims,  after  being  briefed,  jacketed,  if  necessary,  and  stamped,  is 
registered  by  abstract,  in  alpbabetical  order,  and  according  to  date  of  receipt,  tbe  name 
ofthe  writer  being  tbe  guide,  with  proper  file-marks  on  margin  of  register,  said  file- 
marks  duplicated  on  eacb  paper  and  inclosure  to  identify  tbem  for  tbe  future  m  tbeir 
ramifications  tbrougb  and  final  disposition  by  tbe  office.  _  _ 

For  convenience  and  rapidity  of  reference  a  system  of  double  notations,  m  red  ink, 
is  kept  up  throughout  this  book  in  all  important  cases.  Hence  it  will  be  observed  that 
the  clerk  in  charge  thereof  receives  and  distributes  to  the  respective  divisions  of  the 
office  all  incoming  correspondence.  _  . 

Upon  the  return  of  each  paper,  after  final  action  has  been  had  thereon  by  the  divis- 
ion to  which  it  was  referred,  said  action  is  entered  opposite  the  original  entry  on  this 
register,  and  the  paper  then  placed  in  its  proper  file,  thus  presenting  m  concise  form  a 
complete  history  in  brief  of  each  and  every  paper  or  document  received. 

5th.  "  Record  of  Claims  and  Contracts,"  in  which  abstract  entry  is  made  of  all  claims 
and  contracts  except  those  on  account  of  depredations  by  whites  or  Indians  (which 
latter  are  entered  upon  the  "Register  of  Letters  Received,"  and  sent  to  and  acted 
upon  by  the  Civilization  Division).  Upon  the  return  of  all  papers  pertaining  to  claims, 
having  been  acted  upon  by  the  division  to  which  they  were  referred,  said  action  is 
entered  opposite  the  original  entry  in  the  "  Claims  Book,"  and  they  are  ready  for  the 
files,  thus  again  presenting  in  concise  form  a  complete  history  m  brief  of  that  class  of 

Pa6th.S' Yearly  "Abstract  of  Letters  Sent,"  in  which  are  kept  abstracts  of  all  outgoing 
correspondence,  with  proper  notations  of  date  from  what  division,  to  whom  addressed, 
subiect,  and  finally  the  number  of  record  or  letter  book,  and  page,  within  and  upon 
which  each  and  every  letter  can  be  found  recorded  in  full.  The  system  of  keeping  this 
book  is  by  "file-mark,"  running  from  "Annuity,"  the  first,  to  "Wyoming,"  the  last, 
This  book  is  a  complete  and  clear  index  of  all  letters  sent.  The  importance  of  the 
three  foreo-oino-  registers  as  mediums  for  constant  and  quick  reference,  for  the  informa- 
tion of  every  division  of  the  office,  in  the  transaction  of  the  business  thereof  with 
celerity  and  dispatch,  cannot  be  overestimated. 

7th.  Arrangement  of  the  files.— The  files  are  arranged  in  file-boxes,  properly  marked 
with  the  names  of  agencies,  superinteudencies,  and  localities,  by  elates,  and  these  file- 
marks  agree  in  every  particular  with  those  referred  to  in  the  registers  hereinbefore 
mentioned.  They  are  placed  alphabetically,  and  the  papers  within  alphabetically  and 
numerically  arranged.  It  is  impossible  that  access  can  be  had  thereto  except  by  those 
duly  authorized,  and  in  every  instance  where  a  paper  or  document  is  withdrawn  there- 
from, the  clerk  charges  himself  with  it  by  leaving  a  slip  in  lieu  thereof  m  the  file- box. 
This  same  rule  applies  to  the  record  and  letter  books. 

8th.  The  clerical  force  consists  of  six  men :  . 

1.  The  chief  of  the  division  has  charge  of  the  "Register  of  Letters  Received,  and 
exercises  general  supervision. 

2.  Clerk  in  charge  of  "Abstract  of  Letters.  Sent." 

3.  Clerk  in  charge  of  "  Claims  Book." 

4.  Clerk  in  charge  of  "Report  Book,"  containing  reports  to  the  Secretary. 

5  Clerk  in  charge  of  "Miscellaneous  Letter  Book,"  containing  record  of  all  letters, 
except  reports  to  the  Secretary,  written  by  the  Land  and  Civilization  Divisions; 
and, 

6.  Clerk  in  charge  of  briefing. 


THE  WORK  OF  THE  PURCHASING  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  INDIAN 

COMMISSIONERS. 

As  showing  the  methods  pursued  by  the  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners,  in  the  con- 
duct of  that  branch  of  Indian  business  of  which  they  have  special  oversight,  it  may 
not  be  out  of  place  to  insert  here  a  report  received  from  the  chairman  of  the  purchas- 
ing committee  of  the  board : 

New  York  City,  September  16,  1878. 

Sir:  The  department  of  the  Indian  service  which  the  Board  of  Indian  Commission- 
ers has  assigned  to  the  supervision  of  its  purchasing  committee  may  be  appropriately 
designated  as  the  mercantile  department,  demanding  in  its  administration  sound 
mercantile  judgment  and  thorough  mercantile  experience,  with  a  familiar  acquaint- 
ance with  the  best  markets  for  manufactured  goods,  agricultural  implements,  and  prod- 
ucts, and  every  description  of  article  required  for  the  maintenance,  education,  and 
elevation  of  the  Indian  tribes,  a  large  portion  of  which  are  furnished  in  fulfillment  ol 
treaty  stipulations.  ,   ,      _  ,,    „  ,,     .  ^ 

To  those  unacquainted  with  the  details  of  this  service,  a  study  of  the  following 
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incomplete  list  of  articles  purchased  upon  government  requisitions  may  prove  in- 
structive : 


Beef  on  the  hoof,  35,000,000 

pounds  per  annum. 
Bacon. 
Mess  beef. 
Mess  pork. 
Lard. 
Wagons. 
Flour. 
Com. 
Oats. 
Hay. 
Hominy. 
Harness. 

Saddles  and  saddlery. 
Harness  leather. 
Harness  oil. 
Mowing-machine. 


S  e  wing-ma  chines . 

Agricultural  implements. 

Mechanical  implements. 

Hardware. 

Tin  ware. 

Wooden  ware. 

Crockery. 

Paints  and  oils. 

White  lead. 

Indigo. 

Medical  stores. 

Surgical  instruments. 

Cutlery. 

School  books. 

School  furniture. 

Sugar. 

Molasses. 


Coffee. 
Tea. 

Tobacco. 
Rice. 

Baking-powders. 

Hard  bread. 

Groceries  (general). 

Soap. 

Beans. 

Blankets. 

Clothing. 

Boots  and  shoes. 

Hats  and  caps. 

Dry  goods  (general). 

Notions. 

Shirts. 

Woolen  yarn. 


At  the  letting  of  contracts  in  June  last  more  than  three  hundred  and  fifty  proxiosals 
were  received  for  the  foregoing  articles  and  for  transportation,  and  it  has  been  the  aim 
of  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  and  the  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners,  in 
awarding  contracts,  to  secure  the  best  values  offered,  a  faithful  delivery  of  identical 
value  by  the  contracting  party,  a  careful  distribution  to  the  several  agencies,  and 
safe  transport  thither,  reserving  original  samples,  so  far  as  practicable,  for  verifica- 
tion if  required. 

An  active  participation  in  these  transactions  during  four  years  justifies  the  confident 
belief  that  the  present  methods  of  administration  in  this  branch  of  government  serv- 
ice are  eminently  suited  to  the  x^rotection  and  security  of  the  best  interests  of  the 
government  and  the  Indians,  and  that  for  general  fidelity,  integrity,  or  efficiency  the 
mercantile  department  of  the  Indian  Bureau  cannot  suffer  by  comparison  with  any 
other  branch  of  public  service. 
Very  resi^ectfully, 

E.  M.  KXNGSLEY, 

Chairman  Purchasing  Committee, 

Board  of  Indian  Commissioners. 


REMARKS. 

Of  late  years  there  have  been  many  and  radical  changes  in  the  administration  01 
Indian  affairs.  The  present  methods  of  accounting  for  proyerty  and  money,  and  of 
doing  the  business  generally,  are  so  different  from  those  of  former  years  that  a  few 
comparisons  may  not  be  amiss. 

Until  the  fiscal  year  of  1876  and  1877,  each  Indian  agent  had  charge  of  the  disburse- 
ments of  the  funds  which  were  appropriated  for  his  agency.  At  the  present  time  the 
total  disbursements  of  Indian  agents  for  other  purposes  than  the  payments  of  cash 
annuities  and  the  salaries  of  employes  do  not  exceed  $100,000. 

Formerly  almost  all  the  money  expended  for  the  Indian  service  was  spent  in  pay- 
ment for  open-market  purchases.  Now  almost  all  expenditures  are  made  by  payments 
through  the  Treasury  Department  for  goods  purchased  under  contracts  made  by  the 
Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 

Formerly  agents  were  the  sole  judges  of  the  necessities  for  making  purchases.  Now 
they  must  submit  their  proposals  and  estimates  and  give  satisfactory  reasons  to  the 
Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  who,  if  he  approves,  must  ask  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  for  authority  to  make  the  purchases. 

Formerly  there  was  nothing  to  prevent  contractors  putting  in  straw  bids,  or  with- 
drawing after  a  contract  had  been  awarded  to  them,  in  order  that  a  bidder  at  a  higher 
price  (oftentimes  the  same  party  under  another  name)  might  receive  the  award.  Now 
bidders  are  obliged  to  deposit  certified  checks  upon  some  national  depository  for  five 
per  cent,  upon  the  amount  of  the  contract  to  be  awarded,  which  checks  will  be  for- 
feited if,  upon  the  award  being  made,  the  party  fails  to  enter  into  contract. 

Formerly  contracts  were  so  drawn  that  those  to  whom  beef  and  flour  contracts  were 
awarded  could  and  did  habitually  take  advantage  of  the  necessities  of  the  Indians  to 
force  agents  to  accept  grades  inferior  to  those  called  for  by  the  contracts.  Now  these 
contracts  are  so  drawn  that  if  a  contractor  fails  to  carry  out  his  agreement  in  good 
faith  he  is  subjected  to  a  heavy  loss. 
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Formerly  agents  hired  as  many  employe's  as  they  saw  fit  and  paid  them  snch  salaries 
as  they  chose.  Now  all  employes  must  he  approved  hy  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
and  legal  limits  are  fixed  to  the  amounts  which  may  he  expended  for  agency  employes. 

Formerly  agents'  accounts  ran  on  for  years  without  settlement.  Now,  their  accounts 
are  settled  quarterly. 

Formerly  funds  were  remitted  quarterly  to  agents,  even  though  their  accounts  might 
not  have  heen  sent  in  for  two  or  three  years.  Now  remittances  to  agents  are  not  made 
and  the  salaries  of  their  employe's  cannot  he  paid  until  their  accounts  for  the  preceding 
quarter  have  heen  received  in  the  Indian  Office. 

Formerly  the  unexpended  balances  of  funds  which  remained  in  the  hands  of  agents 
at  the  end  of  a  fiscal  year  were  carried  over  hy  them  to  succeeding  years  until  their 
retirement  from  the  service.  Now  balances  are  covered  into  the  Treasury  at  the  end 
of  each  fiscal  year. 

Formerly  agents  expended  government  property  in  such  manner  as  they  thought 
best.  Now  sufficient  reasons  must  be  given  for  the  disposal  of  any  government  prop- 
erty, and  authority  must  be  obtained  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  before  any 
expenditure  can  be  made. 

Formerly  supplies  issued  to  Indians  by  Indian  agents  were  receipted  for  by  the 
chiefs.  Now  each  head  of  a  family  and  each  individual  Indian  who  is  of  age  must 
receipt  for  himself. 

Formerly  when  annuity  moneys  were  paid  to  Indian  tribes  in  fulfillment  of  treaty 
stipulations  a  large  percentage  of  the  whole  sum  was  divided  (or  supposed  to  be) 
among  a  few  prominent  chiefs.  Now  each  individual  Indian,  including  chiefs,  receives 
his  per  capita  share. 

Formerly  flour  was  accepted  at  an  Indian  agency  without  any  inspection.  Now  it 
is  inspected  before  shipment  and  again  upon  its  arrival  at  the  agency. 

Formerly  when  beef-cattle  were  delivered  at  agencies  two  or  three  head  were  selected 
by  the  contractor's  herder  and  the  agent,  and  by  their  weights  an  estimate  was  made 
of  the  weight  of  the  whole  herd.  Now  the  agent  must  render  a  certified  weigher's 
return  for  all  animals  received. 

Formerly  Indian  traders  were  permitted  to  charge  whatever  prices  they  might  elect 
to  put  upon  their  goods.    Now  their  prices  are  controlled  by  the  Indian  Office. 

Formerly  a  trader  might  charge  an  Indian  two  or  three  times  the  price  charged  a 
white  man  for  the  same  kinds  of  goods.  Now  traders  are  forbidden  to  make  any  dis- 
tinction in  prices,  under  pain  of  the  forfeiture  of  their  licenses. 

Formerly  the  Indians  were  imposed  upon  through  a  system  of  brass  checks,  tokens, 
and  store-tickets.    Now  traders  are  forbidden  to  use  anything  but  money. 

Formerly  contracts  were  made  with  Indians  for  collecting  claims  against  the  gov- 
ernment, by  which  attorneys  took  from  one-half  to  two-thirds  of  the  sums  which  were 
collected.  Now  all  contracts  made  with  Indians  must  be  approved  by  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Indian  Affairs  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  before  attorneys  can  have  any 
standing  in  the  Indian  Office ;  and,  if  contracts  are  approved,  attorneys  are  obliged 
to  show  what  services  they  have  rendered  before  any  payments  can  be  made. 

In  the  fiscal  year  1874  the  appropriations  for  the  Indian  service  amounted  to 
$8,329,815.80,  and  the  actual  number  of  Indians  to  be  cared  for  by  the  government  was 
less  than  at  the  present  time.  For  the  service  during  the  present  fiscal  year  there  was 
but  $4,733,875.72  appropriated,  and  there  now  are  250,000  Indians  to  be  cared  for. 

In  addition  to  the  three  Indian  inspectors  which  were  formerly  allowed,  there  are 
now  two  special  agents  connected  with  the  bureau.  With  this  force,  and  a  proper 
administration  of  the  business,  there  need  be  no  difficulty  in  detecting  frauds  and  re- 
forming the  service.    Time  alone  is  needed. 


EEPOKTS  OF  INDIAN  AGENTS. 


REPORTS  OF  SUPERINTENDENTS  AND  AGENTS. 


Colorado  River  Indian  Agency,  Arizona, 

August  10,  1878. 

Biv™  Reserv^^^  th&  followin»  as  m^  first  aMual  report  of  Colorado 

nfJLE'  M?rf+ord'  f?orme1r  aSent>  was  relieved  by  J.  C.  Mallory,  jr.,  of  New  York.  The 
agency  and  its  surroundings  were  found  to  be  in  a  most  deplorable  condition  in  every 
way.  Ihe  incoming  agent  was  lett  to  assume  the  duties  devolving  upon  him  in  a 
strange  land,  among a  people  to  whose  dialect  he  was  a  perfect  stranger  without  a 
single  employe  to  aid  him  in  his  work,  with  the  exception  of  the  Chinese  cook  and  In* 
dian  interpreter  and  laborers.  All  white  employe's  had  been  discharged.  Personal"?  the 
new  agent  was  compelled  to  perform  the  duties  of  agent  and  employes.  P.  K  Sm4h  an 
old  mining  man,  arrived  here  the  same  d»v  and  w^^r^o^/^L.;^™...  !?,'  an 


old  mining  man,  arrived  here  the  same  day  and  was  persuaded  to  remain  temporarily  as 
engineer,  and  as  soon  as  the  agent  found  he  could  leave  the  agency  for  a  coSSf  da™ 
abTm^o  fil  °t]Ehrenbe^  witb  of  being  able  to  procure  thetS  en- 

able men  to  fill  the  remaining  vacancies,  but  was  only  successful  in  the  employment  of 
a  carpenter,  owing  to  the  small  wages  allowed  and  the  high  price  of  provisions 
in^frecHnftl9'  Mr  Mathews  was  employed  as  head  farmer,  and  at  once  went  to  work 
m  directing  the  Indians  in  laying  out  farms  and  in  digging  wells  on  the  same  for  the  i 
pose  ol  irrigation  in  the  event  of  water  not  being  attainable  from  th itrigadn I  JZ~ 
withTntf  dUff'  T1Df  t0^h6  8a?dy  Datnre  of  the  soil>  had  t0  ^  curbed.  This  was  done" 
m^foTfhrT1  and  Wlll0W'  b?t  in  maUy  even  this  precaution  proved  f  u- 

m  W  n!  rfr?8  ?  greafc,RS  to  Cause  tbe  *reen  timbers  ^ed  to  cave  The  few 
laims  thus  planted  did  not  repay  for  the  amount  of  labor  expended  for  the  reason  thaT 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  water  could  not  be  obtained.  at 

T>WAe^mter  °SS?  °f  Wheat  aDd  COrn  P]antecl  iQ  the  river  bottoms  was  almost  a  com- 
pete failure.    The  corn  was  blighted  with  a  black  rust,  while  the  wheat  did  not  have 

ffi^Tf^ir^  t0  SettiUg  in°f  the  inteUSel^  bot  weathe  "  The  Indians 
Jaboied  very  faithfully  in  carrying  water  from  the  river  and  wells  near  bv  in  the  en 
deavor  to  save  their  crops,  but  with  only  partial  success.  J      ^  en" 

rJ^n^A  +T  i  thGir  Y°rk  -they  were  seized  with  that  most  dreadful  plague  small- 
At  this  i mertehpTg  n°  phySlC1-a?+  aj       agency,  they  went  in  a  body  down  toXenberg. 

or  but owD  ^  to  fhe'fw  *  '^f  f/1  V  ?eneiial  WattinS'  Ullited  ^tate8  Indian  iDSP^ 
or  ,  but  owing  to  the  absence  of  the  Indians  his  visit  proved  hardly  satisfactory  to  him 

In  about  seven  days  the  Indians  returned  to  the  limits  of  the  a^n"y  ^^lJtdv  d?" 

moralized  with  fear  and  in  a  starving  condition.    J.  C.  Mallor*  j?  the  then  alenr  had 

in  the  mean  time  sent  to  Yuma,  on  his  own  responsibility?  to  proourrth^ 

physician,  and  was  successful  in  persuading  Dr.  J.  H.  TaUarV  of  Yuma  to  come  no 

ice  of  TJ^iL^^  WT  a?  to  section  thXip^e??: 

ice  of  tbe  physician,  which  was  not  only  at  once  done,  but  an  armronriation  of \l  000 

Stefffir  °,?eef  and  floui;to  alleviat° the 

creatures.    1  ood  could  not  have  come  to  them  in  a  more  opportune  moment  •  for  fhpS 
boaies  were  so  emaciated  from  want  that  they  proved  an  Usy  prey  to  d  4ase  All 
the  employes  worked  day  and  night,  both  prior  to  and  after  the  arr  val  of  the  physicUn 
Znll  f  d6aT  \°  alleVate  their  sufferings.    Most  of  the  Indians  who  were  well 
=^  a»d  ^ling^oVtr1 

risen  to  anything  near  its  usual  height,  only  about  100  acres  of  i  h  l   i!!S  •  fg 

y\:ftedb°rh0mfand  al°^the  «sgcould  L  made  aySle  S  me'teek  'sJncel 
visited  the  farms  within  a  radius  of  20  miles.    The  crops  had  fast  started P?J 

WSX^^^S^ yield  t0  tie  fulLt 

ZZn  ^ll  r-t,0U  °ffbfff  Sml  flour'  which  was  ta>£ea  a™V  fromgthS  three  rs 
fe and  rtiw^i V  °f  ^e  San  Carlos  Iudiaas-  Estimates  for  the  same  were  called 
centinn  nf  ^Z  '  *  ™f  7U  D°  aCtion  that  1  am  awaie  of  llas  ''een  taken,  with  the  ex 
eept.cn  of  the  issuing  of  a  contract  for  supplying  this  agency  with  50,000  founds  of 
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flour  for  the  fiscal  year  commencing  July  1, 1878  (no  part  of  which  has  yet  been  delivered ) 
The ^Department of  the  Interior  have  done  cheerfully  all  that  was  in  their  power  tor 
the ^adXcement  and  aid  of  these  Indians.  It  remains  with  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  now  either  to  fulfill  or  break  (as  they  have  done)  the  promises  given  to  and 
received  by  these  wards  of  the  nation  in  good  faith.  The  power  or  endeavors  of  the 
reomveu       «  that  ever  ijved,  will  prove  of  little  or  no  avail  it  the 

^T^™  byttS^^t  to  thelnd/a^be^ot  fulfilled.   To  tfiis  source  is 
attributable  the  present  degraded  position  of  these  Indians. 

With reference  to  the  irrigating  canal,  I  purpose,  if  furnished  ^.^.^^J 
to  set  the  Indians  to  work  in  the  fall  to  clean  out  the  sediment  accumulated  at  the  head- 
tat at  Cam  Colorado,  and  change  the  face  of  the  head-gate  downstream  I  have 
not  anv  faith  however  in  any  ditch  that  will  only  be  available  for  use  in  high  water. 

The^ 

want  of  proper  material  with  which  to  effect  the  necessary  repairs.  Estimates  tor  ma- 
teSfl  have  been  Turn  bed,  but  as  yet  none  has  been  supplied.  The  carpenter  in  repair- 
incr  wagons  h»  been  compelled  to  go  down  the  bottoms  and  select  green  cotton  woods 
angd  wiflow,  and  hew  the£  out  to  fhe  desired  size  As  long  ae [^W*^*** 
wood  answers  very  well;  after  it  is  gone,  your  pole  or  reach  is  liable  to  break  at  any 

m0Amteacher  having  been  allowed  at  this  agency,  I  purpose  re-establishing  the  school 
for  chflaren  as  soon  as  I  am  able  to  procure  the  services  of  a  competent  teacher  I 
would  stroLTy  urge  that  the  school  established  be  a  boarding  school ;  that  the  children 
^educated  fed"  and  clothed  at  the  expense  of  the  government,  and  kept  separate 
from Ttheh •  parent!  For  this  purpose  a  suitable  building  will  have  to  be  erected  as 
the  onhV  one  that ;  ever  was  here  that  would  answer  the  purpose,  was  erected  by  the 

Tune  25  1878  Having  been  thoroughly  conversant  with  his  plans  tor  the  future  man- 
Sent  of  the  agency,  I  at  once  assumed  charge,  notifying  the  department  of  my  ac- 
f&n  wbien  was T  approved  by  my  being  appointed  farmer  m  charge  of  agency.  In 
all  things  I  have  Sd  to  work  to*the  lest  interests  of  the  department  and  the 
Miansgconfided  to  my  care,  and  while  so  intrusted  shall  continue  to  xvork  for  their 

ration  of "  al of  their  people  who  have  died ;  it  is  to  take  place  about  18  miles  from  here. 
PrtSltaS2^5d«f  report  of  the  proceedings  to  the  department  immediately 

after'  Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant,  HENRY  R.  MALLORY, 

Farmer  in  charge  of  Agency. 

The  Commissioner  op  Indian  Affairs. 


Pima  Agency,  Arizona, 

August  15,  1878. 

Sir  •  In  compliance  with  your  instructions  of  July  1,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my 
nminal  report  of  the  condition  of  affairs  at  this  agency. 

TTnderFts  supervision  are  three  tribes  of  Indians,  viz,  the  Pimas,  Mancopas,  and 
Plates  Thef  number  in  all  about  11,000  souls  They  occupy  two  reservations  in 
the  south  central  part  of  Arizona,  which  are  about  100  miles  apart. 

SELF-SUPPORTING. 

They  are  entirely  self-supporting,  never  having  cost  the  government  a  single .dollar 
for  Sir  maintenance.  Thev  are  and  have  always  been  friend  y  to  the  whites  and 
in  the  pasT  have  manifested  their  friendship  in  many  ways,  and  it  is  their  boast  that 
they  have  never  killed  a  white  man. 

THE  PIMAS  AND  MARICOPAS. 

These  Indians  number  about  4,500,  and  are  located  on  a  sn  lall  reservation  or .the Gila 
River  a  miniature  stream,  such  as  would  be  termed  a  creek  m  any  part  of  the  Eastern 
States  It  has  hut  little  timber,  which  is  composed  of  cottonwood,  willow,  and  mes- 
qSt  the  latter  furnishing  a  most  excellent  fuel,  and  bearing  a  species  of  bean  which 
in  ordinary  seasons  forms  an  important  item  of  food.  t^u*** 

This  Sty  has  been  the  home  of  the  Pimas  as  far  back  as  our  knowledge  of  them 
extencls  The Maricopas,  originally  from  the  Colorado  River,  joined  them  here  at  a  later 
Period  As  is  nttural,  they  are  greatly  attached  to  their  homes,  and  though  the  climate 
Ce  is  far  f  rom  bdng  the  most  desirable,  on  account  of  the  intense  heat  of  the  summer, 
yrbeing  thoi^ughi;  accustomed  to  it,  they  experience  no  particular  inconvenience  or 
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bad  results  therefrom.  They  are  farmers  and  live  wholly  by  tilling  the  soil,  and  in  the 
earlier  days  of  the  American  history  of  the  Territory  they  were  the  chief  support  of  both 
the  civil  and  military  elements  of  this  section  of  the  country,  by  supplying  them  with 
the  products  ot  this  reservation.  They  have  also  in  the  past  proven  the  firm  friend 
and  ally  of  the  white  man,  against  the  then  hostile  Apache  Indians,  who  at  one  time 
overran  the  country;  and  thro  ugh  these  means,  they  have  enabled  the  white  settlers  to 
gain  a  foothold  here  many  years  earlier  than  they  would  have  done  without  them. 

Farming  is  conducted  here  by  irrigation,  and  the  Indians,  as  well  as  the  settlers,  are 
entirely  dependent  on  the  Gila  River  for  water  to  irrigate  their  farms.  This  reserva- 
tion contains  70,000  acres,  of  which  at  least  50,000  is  entirely  worthless,  except  as  graz- 
ing, and  the  past  two  years  of  drought  it  has  produced  little  or  no  grass.  Of  the 
remaining  20,000  acres,  only  about  one-fourth  has  been  available  on  account  of  the 
scarcity  of  water  during  the  above-named  period,  and  this  year  the  area  is  much  less. 
Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  only  a  small  portion  of  the  reserve  is  good  arable  laud, 
still  it  would  afford  the  Indians  a  good  living  if  there  could  only  be  secured  for  them 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  water  for  irrigating  purposes. 

SCARCITY  OF  WATER. 

From  the  great  lack  of  water,  many  hundreds  of  these  Indians  have  been  forced  to 
leave  their  reserve  and  seek  a  living  elsewhere.  There  are  two  causes  which  unite  to 
produce  this  effect:  First,  the  excessive  drought  which  has  prevailed  here  during  the 
past  few  years;  and,  second,  the  immigration  of  the  white  man.  The  latter,  attracted 
by  recent  mineral  developments  in  the  Territory,  is  rapidly  settling  in  the  more  desir- 
able parts  of  it,  and  as  he  too  must  use  the  water  afforded  by  the  stream,  the  supply 
is  visibly  decreasing  year  by  year.  Aside  from  the  Salt  River  Valley,  the  Gila  River 
with  its  tributaries  furnishes  water  for  almost  all  the  available  agricultural  land  in 
the  Territory ;  and  as  nearly  all  the  white  settlements  on  these  streams  are  above  the 
reservation,  the  more  water  used  by  them  the  less  reaches  here.  As  the  country  con- 
tinues to  develop,  and  the  white  population  increases,  the  demand  for  agricultural 
products  will  assume  a  corresponding  ratio,  and  it  is  safe  to  predict  that  in  a  very  short 
time  no  water  will  reach  this  reserve,  except  in  the  winter  season,  when  it  is  of  no 
value  for  farming  purposes. 

Until  a  few  years  ago  the  main  body  of  the  Indians  were  settled  on  the  western 
part  of  the  reserve,  which  then  afforded  them  plenty  of  water,  but  now  almost  the 
entire  western  half  of  the  reservation  is  abandoned,  and  is  a  dry,  barren  waste,  and 
nothing  has  been  raised  there  this  year.  The  extent  of  the  drought  there  cannot  be 
better  illustrated  than  by  the  fact  that  there  is  not  even  enough  water  for  the  Indians 
and  their  animals  to  drink,  much  less  to  afford  them  the  means  of  producing  food.  In 
addition  to  this  state  of  things,  the  crop  of  mesquit  beans  (a  natural  product  of  the 
country),  a  nutritious  and  pleasant  adjunct  to  their  supply  of  food,  has  this  year  been 
ilmost  an  entire  failure  in  the  vicinity  of  the  reserve,  and  thus  depriving  the  Indians 
and  their  animals  of  quite  an  important  item  of  sustenance. 

In  consequence  of  the  foregoing  facts,  as  a  matter  of  self-preservation,  more  than 
one-half  of  these  Indians  have  been  forced  to  leave  their  reserve,  in  order,  to  use  their 
own  language,  "  that  they  might  not  hear  their  women  and  children  cry  for  bread," 
and  there  are  now  about  2,500  of  them  living  beyond  its  lines.  Most  of  them  are  earn- 
ing an  honest  support  by  tilling  the  soil  in  small  patches  in  other  localities,  wherever 
they  can  find  sufficient  water  for  that  purpose.  Others  of  them  are  at  work  for  the 
American  and  Mexican  settlers,  who  have  employment  for  them,  and  a  few,  I  regret  to 
say,  are  hanging  around  the  settlement  in  idleness.  The  latter,  by  working  a  little, 
begging  and  petty  pilfering,  manage  to  eke  out  a  precarious  existence.  As  yet,  bat  few 
complaints  have  reached  me  from  the  settlers',  but  slight  depredations  by  the  idle  ones 
who  are  pressed  for  food  are  liable  to  occur  at  any  time. 

INDIANS  ABANDON  THE  RESERVE. 

That  circumstances  have  compelled  the  Indians  to  thus  abandon  their  homes,  no  one 
regrets  more  than  your  agent,  especially  as  it  brings  about  a  contact  between  them 
and  the  settlers  which  is  far  from  being  beneficial  to  either  race,  and  takes  the  Indians 
out  from  under  the  control  and  influence  of  the  agency.  About  one-half  the  Indians 
now  off  the  reserve  are  living  in  the  Salt  River  Valley.  They  have  taken  up  lands 
which  were  unoccupied  and  unclaimed  by  the  settlers,  generally  in  small  and  undesir- 
able tracts.  They  are,  as  a  rule,  quiet  and  iudustrious.  Many  of  the  white  people 
living  there  are  in  favor  of  having  them  remain  among  them,  and  there  is  on  file  at 
this  office  several  letters  and  petitions  to  that  effect.  Others,  however,  are  opposed 
to  their  settlement  among  them,  and  already  some  steps  have  been  taken  on  the  part 
of  some  of  the  whites  to  secure  some  of  the  lands  that  the  Indians  now  occupy.  Aside 
from  this,  the  principal  trouble  between  the  Indians  and  the  settJers  arises  from  the 
encroachment  of  the  Indian  stock  upon  the  latter's  fields.  The  fencing  there  is,  as  a 
rule,  very  poor,  and  the  animals  take  an  easy  advantage  of  the  fact.  These  cases, 
ho ever,  are  generally  adjusted  there,  and  so  far  no  serious  results  have  been  reported. 
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From  the  forgoing  statements,  it  may  be  easily  seen  that  if  these  Indians  are  made 
Iw.e  f^turfutthe  eLe  i*  that  the  pernicious  consequence  of  taking  a  people  hereto- 

flZbaEJ ^  It^B^ttatoafford  them  at  once  every  facility  to  maintain  an honeej 
SaepenZVana  l  ^oaW  earnestly  nrge  that  you  would  use  j^"*"*^^ 
to  that  eud.  These  tribes  are  not  affected  with  the  aristocratic  idea  WW»t»  die 
honomble,  but  with  proper  means  they  will  in  the  tuture  as  in  the  past  prove  that 
they  can  take  care  of  themselves. 

EDUCATION  AND  PROGRESS. 

The  educational  progress  of  the  Indian  school  children  has  not  been  as  rapid  as  we 

^^^^\^^n»^>6k  be  established  among  these  tnbt  s  as  soon  as  jpra t  - 
cXe    The  fitting^ ^Bomlof  our  most  promising  scholars  to  become teacher 

opportunity  o<  putting  in  practice  what  they  have  acquired  in  the  hours  ot  study. 


LAWS  FOR  THE  INDIAN. 


™-        *      ^Q  „f         for  -.11  orades  and  classes  of  misdemeanors,  to  operate  among 

irjnredpart.es.  J*e "t^**"™"  J?e^£ ten  rears,  the  accused  parties  have  been 
dea*  f  rthelr^posed^rofidency  in  this  art.   In  all  probability  this 
Itltt caii l  to  eradicated  only  through  their  higher  c.v.hzat.on. 

INTEMPERANCE  AND  IMMORALITY. 

extent  cannot  ^^^^^^^^g  the  Indians,  but  may  soorer  or 
report.  »^^SS5iS   With  the°  increasing  settlements  which  are 

later  become  ^T^SS^S^wtaB  difficulty,  from  want  of  water,  of  earning 
SvmgmlXKSS  "s  not  su  priLg  that  some  of  the  Indians  should  yield  to 
a  living  by  honest  labor,  i im not  su p       s inflnences  cannot  be  sup. 

^re"d  s??x^^iW^  ^  ,tLeir    or  at  D0  dlstaut  y  we 

may  witness  the  ruin  of  these  once  happy  and  virtuous  tribes. 

THE  SANITARY  CONDITION 

_  a™™.*  the  nast  vear  is  as  good  as  could  be  expected.  The  drought 
of  these  tribes  ^"^^fJStere  bot  othSr  ailments  have  appeared  in  their  usual 
has  V^^'ff^^^^i  means  at  our  command  have  been  carefully 
season.  All  ^*  ~^^^th^mplw»i«t  of  a  physician  for  this  agency  is  timely, 
She  low,  and  iVar  we  will  not  be  able  to  perma- 

nently  retain  one  at  that  figure. 

REMOVAL  TO  THE  INDIAN  TERRITORY. 

that  they  cannot  remam  M"™^™^  of  affording  them  all  the  necessary 
country,  I  keheye,  ofl ers  ^ ^f;XSnc£  Once  settkd  there,  with  these  oppor- 
fac  lities  for  continuing  tkeu  past  lnaepeuut  eniovina  an  immunity  from  all 

tunit.es  given  fe^taXS^Sffi  ffl  and  moral  wants, 
toe^u^ 
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In  fact,  I  believe  their  only  hope  of  salvation  from  a  speedy  extinction  lies  in  their 
early  exodus  to  the  Indian  Territory;  and  feeling  this  I  cannot  too  strongly  urge  its 
prompt  consummation. 

SETTLEMENT  IN  SEVERALTY. 

If  this  cannot  be  done  immediately,  I  would  recommend  that  in  the  mean  time  the  de- 
partment furnish  such  of  them  as  desire  it  with  the  means  of  locating  land  in  severalty, 
as  per  late  provision  of  Congress.  Many  of  the  Indians  now  outside  of  this  reserve 
are  liviug  on  lands  adapted  to  farming  purposes.  As  long  as  they  are  allowed  to  re- 
main in  possession  of  them  they  can  continue  tomake  their  own  living ;  but,  as  has  already 
been  reported  to  the  department,  they  are  in  danger  of  losing  them,  for  as  these  lands 
become  valuable  by  cultivation,  they  are  courted  by  the  white  man.  The  Indians  are 
poor  and  cannot  well  pay  the  expenses  of  acquiring  a  homestead,  such  as  surveying, 
entry  fee,  &c.  And  if  assisted  to  that  end,  they  could  maintain  their  independence 
until  such  a  time  as  they  could  be  removed  to  the  Indian  Territory. 

THE  PAPAGOES. 

Much  that  has  been  said  concerning  the  Pimas  and  Maricopas  obtains  with  equal 
force  in  regard  to  the  Papagoes.  They  number  about  6,U00  souls.  A  reservation  has 
been  set  apart  for  them  on  the  Santa  Cruz  River,  another  miniature  stream  about  like 
the  Gila  in  volume.  This  reserve  is  located  about  nine  miles  from  Tucson,  the  princi- 
pal town  of  the  Territory,  and  on  it  are  the  ruins  of  the  celebrated  mission  of  San  Zavier 
del  Bac.  It  contains  about  70,000  acres  of  land,  most  of  which,  like  the  Pima  reserva- 
tion, is  worthless.  A  part  of  it  is  tolerably  well  timbered,  but  it  is  poorly  watered, 
and  is  wholly  inadequate  to  the  wants  of  its  Indians.  Less  than  one-half  of  them 
are  living  on  it.  The  balance  of  them  are  scattered  over  a  tract  of  country  about 
three  hundred  miles  in  length  by  over  one  hundred  in  width,  extending  from  Tucson 
to  the  Colorado  River.  They  are  for  the  most  part  a  pastoral  people,  and  have  located 
wherever  they  could  find  springs,  marshes,  or  low  lands,  that  would  furnish  water  for 
their  stock.  They  also  do  some  farming  when  their  supply  of  water  permits.  Like 
the  Pimas,  they  are  a  quiet,  peaceable,  laboring  race,  and  the  excej)tions  to  this  rule 
are  very  few.  They  supply  the  town  of  Tucson  and  vicinity  to  a  considerable  extent 
with  wood  and  hay,  and  perform  a  great  deal  of  labor  for  the  settlers  throughout  this 
section  of  the  country.  They,  too,  have  suffered  in  the  past  few  years  from  drought, 
and  their  condition  in  this  respect  is  similar  to  that  of  the  Pimas.  They  speak  the 
language  of  the  Pimas,  and  were  originally  of  the  same  tribe,  but  in  years  past,  under 
the  influences  of  the  Jesuit  and  Franciscan  missionaries,  they  gradually  became  a  sep- 
arate people.  They  are  probably  less  wedded  to  superstition  than  the  Pimas,  and  man- 
ifest other  clifferencee'in  various  ways. 

There  are  no  government  buildings  on  the  Papago  reserve  with  the  exception  of  a 
school-house,  which,  though  builc  by  the  department,  was  unfortunately  joined  on  the 
San  Xavier  mission  building,  and  is  now  claimed  and  held  by  the  Catholic  church.  This 
fact  has  already  been  made  the  subject  of  several  special  reports. 

There  are  about  thirty  Mexican  families  living  on  the  Papago  reserve,  much  to  the 
annoyance  of  the  Indians,  who  have  made  several  comx^laints  to  the  agent,  which  have 
also  been  referred  to  the  department. 

THE  SANITARY  CONDITION  OF  THE  PAPAGOES 

is  better  than  that  of  the  Pimas  ;  this  is  probably  owing  to  the  fact  that  for  the  past 
few  years  they  have  been  allowed  the  services  of  a  physician,  while  the  latter  were 
forced  to  do  without  one. 

REMOVAL. 

Although  the  general  condition  of  the  Papagos,  as  regards  their  facilities  for  contin- 
uing self-supporting,  is  not  so  critical  as  that  of  the  Pimas  and  Maricopas,  your  agent 
believes  it  is  rapidly  becoming  so,  and  he  would  therefore  recommend  that  they,  too, 
be  removed  to  the  Indian  Territory  as  soon  as  the  Pimas  are  fairly  settled  there. 

TRANSFER  OF  THE  INDIAN  BUREAU  TO  THE  WAR  DEPARTMENT. 

In  regard  to  the  question  of  the  transfer  of  the  Indian  Bureau  to  the  War  Depart- 
ment, I  cannot  take  ground  too  strongly  against  the  proposed  change.  My  reasons 
are  numerous,  and  many  of  them  are  already  too  patent  to  the  thinking  public  to  need 
repetition  here. 

If  we  accept  as  true  the  theory  "  that  a  good  Indian  is  a  dead  one,"  then  the  red  men 
should  immediately  be  turned  over  to  the  Army,  and  in  a  very  few  years  the  comple- 
ment of  "  good  Indians  "  in  the  happy  hunting-grounds  will  be  conrplete,  and  their  for- 
mer existence  only  a  matter  of  history.  If,  on  the  contrary,  we  reject  that  theory,  and 
assume  to  elevate  the  race,  we  must  do  it  with  peaceful  means. 

Another  vital  objection  to  such  a  transfer  is  the  fact  that  the  contact  of  the  troops 
with  the  Indians  is  almost  invariably  fraught  with  the  most  evil  consequences  to  both. 
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Dissipation,  prostitution,  and  their  attendant  results  quickly  fo llow  m  thewj ke  of 
such  a^oeiatiou.  and  their  effects  on  the  Indian  are  permanent  Thar  it  is  almost  it  not 
^holivtmpossible  to  prevent  these  consequences,  is.  I  believe,  generally  admitted  b3 
officers  of  the  Army  who  have  served  at  the  frontier. 

In  he  application  of  the  transfer  to  the  tribes  of  this  agency.  I  believe  there  are  o 
Indiana  in  the  country  who  require  it  less,  or  whom  it  would  injure  more.  I  hey  aie 
m44able  quiet,  and  friendlv.and  how  Will  the  Army  benefit  fcttemf  ^**£f& 
I  e  wi Uh  g?  and'  industrious:  and  how  can  the  Army  hope  to  improve  them  ?  On  the 
whole.  I  cannot  think  of  any  disposition  of  the  Indian,  as  a  race,  that  would  proNe 
more  fatal  to  them  than  this  transfer  to  the  supervision  of  the  Army. 

Id  conclusion  of  this  question.  I  would  state  that,  both  at  the  counc^held  by  these 
Indians  and  by  individual  members  of  their  tribes  there  is  but  one  ^ntinien  ex- 
nressed  which  is  a  decided  opposition  to  the  substitution  of  military  uile  tor  civil  an- 
thomv  As  thev  have  vital  interests  in  the  question,  they  should  not  only  be  heard  on 
the  subject,  but  due  consideiation  be  given  their  opinions. 

POLICE. 

The  police  svstem  lately  inaugurated  will,  no  doubt,  when  fairly  in  operation,  be  a 
means  of  greatly  assisting  the  various  agents,  in  the  administration  of  their  many  du- 
ties, and  we  hope  for  good  results  iroin  it  here. 

EMPLOYES. 

The  force  of  employes  allowed  for  this  agency  is  insufficient  to  meet  the  best  interest, 
of  the  service,  ana  their  salaries  are  too  low  for  the  duties  expected  of  hen  I  would 
recommend  that  the  number  be  increased  to  at  least  one  more,  and  that  they  receive 
reasonable  remuneration  for  their  work.  , 

The  Reformed  Church,  under  whose  care  these  Indians  have  been  placed  bas  adeep 
interest  iu  their  soirituai  and  general  condition,  and  to  that  body,  and  also  to  the  L»r 
^F^SSS^ASa&m  of  New  York,  I  take  this  oppoi  tunity  for  expressing 
thanks  for  their  aid  and  sympathy  incur  work. 

I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  ^  ^  STOUT 

United  States  Indian  Agent. 

The  Commissions  of  Indian  Affairs. 


San  Caelos  Indian  Agency,  Arizona, 

Angti*t  1,  8. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  first  annual  report  of  affairs  at  the  San  Car- 

10 T^Indianf  belonging  to  this  agency  are  of  two  distinct  races,  ***** diffierent 
languages  and  being  very  dissimilar  in  their  manners  and  customs.  The  Mohave*  and 
Yumas°came  originally  from  Western  Arizona,  in  the  neighborhood the ^Colorado 
River,  and  the  Apaches,  of  whom  there  are  seven  distinct  tribes  are  a  race  whose  an 
cestors  lived  entirely  in  the  mountainous  portions  of  the  country.  These  tobaaw 
again  subdivided  into  bands,  each  of  which  has  its  chief  or  captain  who  is  held  respon- 
sible for  the  behavior  of  his  people.  i»*«n*iifr- iwta 
These  distinct  organizations,  although  agreeing  very :  well  when  not  brought into 
close  contact,  will  not  live  together,  nor  is  the  nature  of  the  land  adapted  to  a. arge 
number  of  people  being  gathered  within  a  limited  space,  the  scarcity 
grass  making  it  necessarv  for  the  different  bands  to  live  apart,  and  their  former  no- 
madic habits  causing  them  to  prefer  company  by  small  parties  or  taniuies. 

When  the  Coyotero  Apaches  w 
were  induced  to  come  to  the  Gila  country  on  the  condition  that  they  . *h °^be  ^owed 
to  live  and  draw  their  rations  up  the  river  about  twenty-five  mile,  tiom  the  mam 
acrency  and  on  the  removal  of  the  Chiucahua  and  VS  arm  Spring  Apache,  they  were 
als^  promised  they  should  live  where  they  pleased  on  the  reser ^tiou  and  cho^  the 
eastern  portion,  drawing  their  rations  with  the  Coyoteros.  A  ff^^fS^^ 
was  established  bv  Agent  Clum,  and  on  the  recommendation  of  Inspectoi  Vandever 
the  present  branch  a  Jency  was  erected  at  a  distance  of  fifteen  miles 
agency  on  the  Gila  Riverl  this  virtually  makes  the  reservation  ™™^*™Z^Z^ 
nnder  the  control  of  one  agent,  the  Indians  being  counted  and  issued  ration, each  week 

atI^  Ma^last  Inspector TVatkins  directed  that  the  supplies  should  only  be  is^med from 
the  main  agency,  and  made  his  decision  known  to  the  Indians.  Th^jujfoimed  him 
thev  neither  could  nor  would  live  all  in  one  place  and  as  in  some  ca,e,  the>  would 
have  to  come  twenty  miles  for  their  rations,  the  old  people  and  ch ldien  ™*  °th£* 
who  had  not  animals  would  not  be  able  to  travel  so  far  each  week,  and  theietoie  they 
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would  rather  go  to  the  mountains  and  get  their  subsistence,  as  they  had  done  before, 
than  be  forced  to  come  to  the  main  agency  for  their  food.  Inspector  Watkms  being 
apprehensive  of  some  of  the  Indians  causing  trouble,  promised  them  they  should  be 
rationed  as  before  for  the  present.  , 

On  September  2, 1877,  about  three  hundred  of  the  Warm  Spring  Indians  left  the  res- 
ervation, taking  with  them  a  number  of  animals  belonging  toother  Indians.  They 
were  followed  by  the  police  and  Indian  volunteers,  and  nearly  all  the  stock  they  had 
was  captured,  and  thirteen  Indians  killed,  and  thirty-one  women  and  children  brought 
back  prisoners  by  the  different  parties  that  went  in  pursuit.  The  Warm  Spring  In- 
diaus  shortly  afterward  surrendered  to  the  military  authorities  at  Fort  Wingate,New 
Mexico,  and  have  since  been  fed  as  prisoners  of  war  at  Hot  Springs,  New  Mexico. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  present  year  I  exerted  all  the  influence  possible  to  cause 
the  Indians  to  commence  work  getting  out  irrigating  ditches  to  enable  them  to  raise 
grain.  T  was  very  successful  in  inducing  them  to  work,  the  only  cause  of  complaint 
being  the  want  of  necessary  tools.  The  men,  women,  and  children  worked  with  a  will, 
and  dug  about  twelve  miles  of  ditch,  but,  unfortunately,  most  of  the  ditches  made  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  branch  agency  were,  through  lack  of  tools,  not  finished  in 
time  to  be  available  for  the  present  season.  The  Indians  living  on  the  San  Carlos 
River  and  below  the  agency  on  the  Gila  were  more  successful  on  account  of  the  ditches 
requiring  less  work,  and  in  the  first  part  of  the  year  raised  about  thirteen  hundred  and 
fifty  bushels  of  barley  and  one  hundred  bushels  of  wheat,  the  barley  being  partly  sold 
to  the  trader  and  in  the  neighboring  mining  towns,  and  apart  being  yet  held  in  store 
at  the  agency  for  the  respective  owners.  The  wheat  raised  was  mostly  for  food,  being 
ground  and  mixed  with" water  and  made  into  a  kind  of  mush.  The  Indians  have 
now  about  40  acres  of  corn  and  beans  under  cultivation  in  small  patches  irrigated 
from  the  Gila  and  San  Carlos  Rivers,  and  besides  which  there  is  at  least  an  equal 
quantity  being  raised  in  various  parts  of  the  reservation  where  by  natural  springs 
plats  of  ground  can  be  cultivated  without  irrigation.  The  seeds  applied  for  were 
not  obtained  until  five  months  after  the  advertisement  for  proposals,  and  are  conse- 
quently useless  for  the  present  season,  and  the  potatoes  planted  did  not  mature  in 
consequence  of  the  lightness  of  the  soil.  The  corn  and  wheat  raised,  although  only 
a  small  quantity,  is  more  than  was  ever  planted  here  before,  and  has  been  of  great 
value  to  the  ludians  during  the  present  scarcity  of  supplies.  In  fact,  the  Indians  are 
forced  to  subsist  themselves  otherwise  than  by  the  flour  ration,  as  the  quantity  issued 
is  not  more  than  one-half  the  flour  actually  required  for  bread ;  and  the  corn,  although 
a  substitute,  does  not  answer  the  same  purpose  in  bread-making. 

Numbers  of  these  Indians  are  constantly  employed  in  the  towns  of  Globe  and  McMil- 
lans and  in  the  different  mining  camps  and  ranches  near  the  western  boundary  of  the 
reservation.  They  are  engaged  in  bringing  in  hay  and  wood,  making  adobes,  herding 
cattle,  &c,  and  thereby  manage  to  clothe  and  help  support  themselves  and  their  fam- 
ilies. The  average  number  of  Indians  rationed  during  the  year  is  over  four  hundred 
less  per  week  than  the  actual  number  belonging  to  the  agency,  and  among  this  num- 
ber that  are  constantly  away  and  perpetually  changing  in  individuals  there  has  not 
been  a  single  case  of  'theft  or  other  depredations  against  settlers  committed— a  show- 
ing that  scarcely  any  community  of  equal  number  can  make  in  this  or  adjoining  Ter- 
ritories. A  great  number  of  animals  strayed  upon  the  reserve  and  mixed  in  with  the 
stock  belonging  to  the  Indians,  but  have'been  promptly  given  up  when  demanded  in 
everv  case,  and  requests  are  received  at  the  agency  by  every  mail  for  single  Indians 
and  parties  to  work  for  adjoining  settlers.  They  are  almost  without  exception  willing 
to  work,  and  could  constant  employment  be  found  for  them  they  would  be  easily  made 
self-supporting.  As  it  is,  there  is  no  work  which  the  majority  of  them  are  capable  of 
doing,  and  scarcely  any  sale  for  what  produce  they  can  raise  in  excess  of  what  they 
can  consume.  I  am  firmly  persuaded  that  should  a  good  mill  be  erected,  with  sufficient 
power,  enough  grain  could  be  raised  by  them,  without  assistance  other  than  farming 
implements,  to  supply  all  the  flour  required  for  their  support. 

Tbey  are  very  anxious  to  obtain  stock-cattle,  and  are  trying  to  do  so  by  saving  up 
their  weekly  ration  of  beef  until  they  have  sufficient  to  draw  one  or  more  cows.  One 
Indian  has  already  accumulated  43  head,  and  the  total  number  owned  by  the  Indians 
in  June  last  was  521  stock-cattle  and  760  sheep. 

The  principal  requirement  of  the  agency  is  a  well-established  boarding-school.  At 
present  there  is  neither  school  nor  teachers,  and  there  are  over  fifteen  hundred  children, 
who,  as  a  class,  are  bright  and  intelligent.  I  have  spoken  to  the  headmen  on  the  sub- 
ject on  several  occasions,  and  they  appreciate  the  value  of  education,  and  are  willing 
and  desirous  that  the  children  should  be  taught.  Day  school,  with  the  children  return- 
ing to  their  camp  every  day,  would  not  be  sufficient,  as  the  retrograde  influence  out  of 
school  would  counteract  the  improvement  made  under  the  teachers.  Inspector  Wat- 
kins  on  his  last  inspecting  tour  recommended  that  an  appropriation  should  be  made  to 
erect  a  suitable  building,  and  establish  a  school  with  the  requisite  number  of  teachers  ; 
and  I  earnestly  request  that  the  honorable  Commissioner  will  authorize  the  required 
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expenditure,  as  all  hopes  of  thoroughly  civilizing  these  people  must  rest  with  the  rising 
generation.  . 

The  discovery  of  a  valuable  mineral  belt  in  the  northeastern  portion  ot  the  reserva- 
tion has  caused  the  town  of  McMillans  to  be  built,  and  a  number  of  encroachments 
made  upon  the  reserve  to  obtain  timber,  herd  stock,  and  locate  mines.  I  have  repeat- 
edly urged  the  necessity  of  having  the  boundary  marked  in  order  to  be  enabled  to  re- 
move the  actual  trespassers,  but  have  not  yet  received  the  necessary  instructions,  and 
until  such  survey  is  made  the  trespassers  referred  to  refuse  to  acknowledge  any  right 
to  remove  them.  The  surveyor-general  of  the  Territory  informed  me  that  he  had  rep- 
resented the  importance  of  the  matter  to  the  authorities  of  the  Laud  Office,  and  I  trust 
that  some  arrangement  may  be  made  during  the  coming  fall. 

The  agency  Indian  police,  established  in  1875,  is  the  greatest  executive  assistance  an 
ao-eut  could  possibly  have.  The  force  requires  to  be  large  to  have  sufficient  authority,  . 
as  it  has  to  have  members  at  both  the  main  and  branch  agencies.  During  the  past 
vear,  through  its  influence,  the  making  of  all  intoxicating  liquors  has  been  stopped 
and  the  parties  implicated  arrested;  and  not  only  are  the  offenders  against  agency 
discipline  caught  and  punished,  but  the  institution  of  a  guard-house  to  confine  criminals 
as  a  punishment  has  brought  the  Indians  to  making  their  complaints  to  the  agent  in 
all  criminal  and  civil  cases  among  themselves,  in  place  of  the  old  custom  of  summary 
punishment  inflicted  by  the  party  offended.  Through  this  breaking  up  of  the  old  cus- 
tom, aud  the  activity  and  z-al  displayed  by  the  Indian  police  in  arresting  all  offenders 
against  discipline,  I  am  enabled  to  report  that  not  a  single  case  of  murder  or  homicide 
has  occurred  among  these  Indians,  or  any  crimes  committed  against  settlers,  since  I 
have  been  their  agent. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

H.  L.  HART, 
United  States  Indian  Agent. 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Moons  Pueblo  Indian  Agency,  Arizona, 

August  24,  1878. 

Sir:  In  compliance  with  your  circular-letter  of  July  1,  I  have  the  houor  to  submit 
the  following  as  my  first  annual  report  of  the  condition  of  affairs  at  this  agency: 

The  agency  was  discontinued  on  the  1st  of  October,  1876,  and  placed  under  the  super- 
vision of  Mr.'  Alex.  G.  Irvine,  agent  of  the  Navajos.  The  public  property  belonging  to 
the  agency  was  all  disposed  of  at  public  auction  ;  consequently,  upon  my  arrival  here 
in  February  last,  I  found  nothing  but  the  empty  buildings,  and  they  were  in  a  dilapi- 
dated condition,  having  been  occupied  in  the  mean  time  chiefly  by  the  Indians.  The 
remoteness  of  the  location  from  all  kinds  of  supplies  makes  improvements  quite  tedious 
and  expensive.  ,  .  ,  .  ., 

During  the  month  of  February  I  visited  their  villages,  seven  m  number,  and  wit- 
nessed, by  invitation,  two  of  their  important  dances,  the  bean  and  corn  dance,  which 
occur  annually  to  please  the  Great  Spirit  so  that  he  will  send  them,  abundant  crops 
during  the  coming  season.  They  are  an  exceedingly  superstitious  people.  Their  vil- 
lages are  located  upon  high  bluffs  of  rock  which  rise  from  eight  hundred  to  one  thou- 
sand feet  above  the  surrounding  plain,  aud  are  approached  only  by  narrow,  precipitous 
pathways,  over  which  thev  pack  all  the  products  of  their  farms,  either  on  their  backs 
or  upon  asses.  Their  wood  and  water  are  also  conveyed  in  the  same  manner.  Their 
dwellings,  built  of  sandstone  and  mortar,  are  from  two  to  four  stories  high.  Their 
rooms  are  entered  from  the  top  through  a  small  aperture  by  means  of  a  ladder,  which 
is  the  only  source  they  have  of  ventilation.  ~  -  ■.  ^  i 

From  the  census  which  was  taken  July  1,  I  find  that  there  were  lOo  births  and  only 
4  deaths  in  the  first  six  villages,  being  an  increase  of  nearly  10  per  cent,  in  population 
during  the  past  year  ;  they  now  number  1,140.  The  Oraibies  still  refuse  to  be  enrolled. 
They  have  a  population  of  at  least  650,  making  the  total  population  of  the  seven  vil- 
lages 1,790.  ,  ,  ,  ,f  . 

After  a  careful  survey  of  the  country,  I  have  recommended  the  removal  ot  the  Moquis 
Pueblo  Indians  and  agency  to  some  point  on  the  Little  Colorado  River  between  merid- 
ians 110°  aud  111°,  for  the  following  reasons  : 

1st.  That  a  sufficiency  of  good,  arable  land,  and  water  for  irrigating  purposes,  can  be 
had  for  these  Iudians  and  also  for  opening  an  industrial  school,  which  can  be  made  to 
contribute  largely  to  the  support  of  said  school  and  which  cannot  be  nadat  its  present 
location.  , 

2d.  It  would  have  a  great  tendency  to  Americanize  these  Indians,  by  encouraging 
th*m  to  open  up  separate  farms  along  the  river  and  to  abandon  their  superstitious 
modes  of  life  and  dress  by  being  brought  constantly  in  contact  with  the  Americans. 
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3d.  It  would  save  an  expense  of  several  hundred  dollars  a  year  for  carrying  the  mail 
to  present  agency. 

4th.  It  would  very  materially  reduce  the  cost  of  transportation  of  supplies.  It  is  a 
difficult  matter  now  to  get  teams  to  come  into  the  present  agency,  and  more  especially 
during  the  winter  season. 

5th.  The  labor  of  erecting  the  buildings  and  making  the  improvements  could  all  be 
performed  by  the  Indians  except  a  small  portion  of  the  carpeuter  work.  The  Moquis 
are  good  stone-masons  and  there  is  plenty  of  rock  along  the  river.  The  cost  of  erecting 
suitable  buildings  would  not  possibly  exceed  $5,000. 

6th.  The  present  agency  building  is  liable  to  be  flooded  at  times  during  the  wet  sea- 
son. It  was  all  that  we  could  do  to  save  it  from  being  destroyed  by  the  floods  during 
some  of  the  heavy  showers  this  month.  It  is  located  in  a  canon  10  miles  in  length,  1% 
miles  from  its  head,  150  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  surrounding  country,  and  is  from 
200  to  300  yards  in  width.  The  agency,  as  now  located,  can  very  properly  be  com- 
pared to  the  inside  walls  of  a  prison  yard  ;  short  curves  in  the  canon  obstructing  the 
view  at  a  distance  of  about  300  yards  above  and  400  yards  below  the  building;  so  that 
in  appearance  it  is  surrounded  by  almost  perpendicular  bluffs  of  rock  150  feet  high. 

7th.  Their  present  mode  of  living,  huddled  in  villages,  each  house  communicating 
with  the  other,  induces  promiscuous  intercourse  to  such  an  extent  that  many  are 
afflicted  with  venereal  diseases.  This  evil  can  only  be  remedied  by  providing  sep- 
arate homes  for  each  family  and  causing  them  to  live  apart  from  each  other. 

These  Indians  have  never  been  at  war  with  the  United  States;  have  always  been 
friendly  with  the  whites,  with  few  exceptions,  and  consequently  are  deserving  of  some 
protection  and  relief  by  the  government.  They  were  formerly  the  possessors  of  all 
this  country,  but  have  been  driven  to  their  present  location  for  defense  against  the 
more  powerful  tribes  who  have  surrounded  them. 

The  Moquis  Pueblo  Indians  are  more  inclined  to  devote  themselves  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  soil  than  to  pastoral  pursuits.  The  farming  lands  surrounding  the  villages 
are  barren  and  unfit  for  agricultural  purposes,  and  but  little  better  for  grazing.  Fair 
crops  of  corn,  beans,  melons,  and  squashes  are  produced  on  an  average  of  three  out  of 
five  years.  Less  than  an  average  crop  of  corn  and  about  one-half  a  crop  of  beans, 
melons,  and  squashes  have  been  raised  the  past  season  by  the  almost  unremitting  labor 
of  the  Indians  of  this  agency.  At  the  commencement  of  spring  the  weather  was  cold 
and  wet,  and  extremely  unfavorable  to  agricultural  pursuits.  As  soon  as  the  corn  first 
planted  appeared  above  ground  it  was  totally  destroyed  by  either  frost  or  insects,  and 
second  planting  was  devoured  by  caterpillars  as  soon  as  it  was  a  few  inches  high;  thus 
rendering  a  third  planting  necessary  in  most  instances.  Later  in  the  season  a  large 
portion  of  the  lands  under  cultivation  were  overflowed  with  water  from  the  more  ele- 
vated country  surrounding  it,  which  caused  the  destruction  of  a  considerable  percent- 
age of  the  growing  crops.  The  people  of  Tequ^>  Village  have  lost  their  entire  crop, 
with  few  exceptions,  and  are  anxious  for  a  change  of  location.  During  the  past  year 
quite  a  number  of  families  of  Moquis  have  been  engaged  in  cultivating  wheat  upon 
lands  in  proximity  to  the  agency,  but  the  rains  and  floods  which  occurred  in  August 
materially  injured  their  crops,  about  one-third  being  lost  thereby.  Wheat  was  also 
raised  by  ten  families  of  Moquis  at  the  Mormon  settlements  upon  the  Little  Colorado 
River.  They  were  farming  upon  shares  with  the  Mormons.  The  Moquis  are  yearly 
extending  the  area  of  land  planted  by  them,  and  the  deficiency  arising  from  short 
crops,  does  nob,  therefore,  cause  any  great  degree  of  suffering  or  want.  The  Moquis 
Indians  do  not,  like  most  other  Indians,  resist  innovations  upon  their  customs  and 
habits ;  they  seem  exceedingly  desirous  of  acquiring  the  white  man's  mode  of  farming, 
and  thoroughly  examine  and  investigate  any  new  manner  of  cultivating  the  soil. 

There  has  been  no  school  in  operation  among  these  Indians  since  September,  1876. 
They  manifest  a  great  desire  to  have  their  children  educated.  They  guarantee  to  keep 
from  forty  to  fifty  scholars  in  regular  attendance  at  the  boarding  school  as  soon  as  it 
shall  be  o|)ened.  They  also  ask  to  have  a  primary  school  opened,  in  the  second  and 
fourth  villages,  so  as  to  accommodate  the  smaller  children  of  the  six  villages  and  those 
who  will  be  deprived  of  the  advantages  of  the  boarding  school  by  having  other  duties 
to  perform  at  home.  I  find  a  marked  difference  between  the  young  men  who  attended 
the  boarding  shool  which  was  in  operation  at  this  agency  during  the  year  1875  and 
part  of  1876,  in  manners,  dress,  energy,  &c. 

I  would  recommend  that  six  of  the  brightest  Moquis  boys,  sixteen  years  of  age,  be 
sent  to  a  State  normal  school  for  four  or  five  years,  where  they  could  have  the  great- 
est advantages  for  the  least  amount  of  money.  I  feel  confident  that  they  could  be 
maintained  in  many  of  the  State  normal  schools  for  $200  each  per  year.  These  young 
men  upon  their  return  would  make  competent  teachers,  as  they  would  understand  both 
the  English  and  the  Moquis  languages,  and  could  be  employed  by  the  government. 
Such  a  system  would  certainly  do  much  toward  educating,  civilizing,  and  christianiz- 
ing these  Indians. 

There  have  been  no  missionaries  nor  any  missionary  work  attempted  among  these  In- 
dians that  1  can  learn  of. 
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The  only  incident  thathas  occurred  among  these  Indians  of  a  serious  nature  during 
the  past  year  was  the  murder  of  one  and  the  wounding  of  another  of  their  number  by 
four  Pi-Utes,  while  on  a  trading  expedition  to  Saint  George,  Utah.  The  Pi-Utes  were 
arrested  by  the  Mormons,  turned  over  to  the  civil  authorities,  and  the  leader  ot  tne 
party  sentenced  to  fifteen  years'  imprisonment  in  the  penitentiary. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant,  ^  r  MATEER, 

United  States  Indian  Agent. 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Hoopa  Valley  Agency,  California, 

August  19,  1878. 

Sir  -  In  compliance  with  instructions,  dated  Interior  Department,  Office  of  Indian 
Affairs,  Washington,  D.  C,  July  1,  1878,  I  would  respectfully  report  that,  owing  to 
there  being  no  appropriation  for  this  reservation  during  the  past  year,  very  little  im- 
provement has  been  made,  as  the  reservation,  when  turned  oyer  to  me  was  entirely 
dismantled.  I  applied  to  the  honorable  commissioner  to  have  the  stock  that  was  taken 
from  here  to  Round  Valley  returned.  The  agent  at  Round  Valley  was  instructed  to 
turn  over  to  me  such  stock  as  he  could  spare.  Strange  to  say,  out  of  the  large  number 
of  horses,  mules,  &e.,  driven  off,  numbering  about  fifty,  only  four  old,  broken-down 
horees  and  four  mules,  and  a  lot  of  old  straps,  called  harness  could  be  spared. 

With  one  employe,  at  a  salary  of  $25  per  month,  I  succeeded  m  repairing  the  fences 
and  getting  under  cultivation  about  fifty  acres  of  wheat  and  a^0UV^%XfnlfW 
I  have  harvested  about  about  forty  tons  of  hay  and  will  have  about  50,000  pounds  of 
wheat.  The  grist-mill  is  entirely  useless.  If  it  could  be  used,  and  this  wheat  turned 
into  flour,  it  would  relieve  the  wants  of  these  Indians  greatly,  as  the  old  and  sick  are 
about  destitute.  During  the  past  year  I  have  expended  about  \\^°-^J^™ 
purchase  of  farming  implements  and  $1,000  in  the  purchase  of  supplies  for  the  working 

111  The  IndUmfTon'  this  reservation  are  peaceable  and  well  disposed.  I  regret  to  say 
that  they  have  not  received  much  encouragement  to  remain  "  good  Indians.  lney 
need  an  active,  honest,  and  energetic  agent  to  superintend  and  advise  them.  Many  ot 
them  are  industrious  and  willing  to  work,  and  I  recommend  that  not  so  much  ot  the 
appropriation  be  used  in  the  employment  of  white  labor,  and  a  small  allowance  ot 
money  be  paid  the  Indian  for  his  day's  work.  - 

The  resignation  of  Dr.  Reid,  physician  on  the  reservation,  was  accepted,  to  take  effect 
December  1,  1877.  This  left  me  without  a  doctor.  Many  of  the  Indians  were  sick  and 
suffering  for  want  of  medical  attendance.  Dr.  Price,  assistant  surgeon  TJ.  S.  A.,  could 
not  accept  the  appointment  of  physician,  and  it  was  actually  necessary  for  some  one  to 
look  after  these  unfortunate  people,  as  a  number  of  them  were  m  a  most  deplorable  con- 
dition. I  authorized  and  requested  Dr.  Price  to  render  them  every  attention.  He  was 
most  assiduous  in  his  attention,  and  I  earnestly  recommend  that  some  action  be  taken 
by  the  honorable  Commissioner  toward  compensating  Dr.  Price  tor  the  valuable  service 
rendei  ed  the  department. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant,  RICH.  C.  PARKER, 

Captain  Twelfth  Infantry,  Acting  Indian  Agent. 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Round  Valley  Indian  Agency, 
Mendocino  County,  California,  August  12,  1878. 


Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  this  my  first  annual  report  of  affairs  at  this  agency 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1878.  I  assumed  charge  here  October  1, 18/7,  so  that 
three  months  of  the  fiscal  year  had  already  passed. 

This  reservation  contains  102,118.19  acres,  or  about  159  square  miles;  of ^Ins,  only 
about  4,000  acres  lie  in  Round  Valley  and  on  the  southern  boundary  line  1^°  acies 
of  this  land  is  claimed  and  held  by  three  parties,  as  swamp  and  overflowed  land,  and 
is  yet  in  litigation.  The  remainder  of  the  land  is  hilly,  some  rolling,  and inoun^ 
ainous.  All  but  a  small  portion  affords  excellent  grazing  for  stock,  and  is  mostly  hela 
at  present  by  white  men/who  have  over  40,000  sheep,  1,200  cattle,  500 horses  and  600 
hogs,  that  derive  their  entire  feed  from  these  lands  grazing  thereon  th®  e^re  L6^1- 
Could  we  be  put  in  sole  possession  of  these  lands,  they  would  soon  be  coveied  with  a 
riSlar  number  of  stock,  Ind  all  for  the  benefit  of  the  Indians,  as  they  can  easily  obtain 
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them  to  keep  on  shares,  and  thus,  in  a  short  time,  have  an  abundance  of  their  own,  and 
be  procuring  a  good  livelihood  in  the  mean  time.  There  are  many  spots  scattered  over 
these  hills  that  will  produce  the  best  of  vegetables,  with  ordinary  cultivation. 

NUMBER  OF  INDIANS,  ETC. 

The  census  of  the  Indians  on  this  reservation,  as  just  taken,  gives  326  men,  118  boys, 
423  women,  98  girls,  making  a  total  of  965.  This  number  is  subject  to  variation,  and 
will  be,  as  many  wish  to  visit  their  friends,  and  thus  are  going  and  coming.  Such  a 
life  is  greatly  to  be  deprecated,  as  they  cannot  become  successful  in  civilized  pur- 
suits while  leading  a  nomadic  life.  All  our  Indians  wear  the  dress  of  civilized  lite, 
(when  they  can  get  it) ;  many  live  in  comfortable  board  or  log  bouses,  and  others  in 
"  campoodies"  (huts),  made  of  puncheons,  pieces  of  boards,  &c,  or  ot  tules  (a  kind 
of  rush),  which  grow  in  great  abundance  on  tbe  wet  land  in  this  valley. 

Besides  the  Indians  living  here,  there  are  various  bands  scattered  around,  from  20 
to  250  miles  distant,  amounting  in  all  to  over  1,500,  as  near  as  I  learn  from  different 
parties  from  whom  I  have  received  letters,  complaining  of  them,  and  wishing  me  to 
bring  them  on  to  this  reservation.  Some  of  the  most  distant  tribes  were  once  here. 
In  each  of  these  tribes  are  a  few  who  are  industrious,  and  obtain  a  very  good  living 
by  working  for  others,  but  the  larger  part  are  non-producers,  essentially,  and  hence 
a  burden  to  the  communities  where  they  live. 

PRODUCTIONS. 

We  have  not  raised  as  muck  grain  this  year  as  has  been  reported  in  years  past ;  owing 
to  the  very  wet  winter,  much  of  the  wheat  was  drowned  out,  and  the  ground  was  too 
wet  to  seed  well  in  the  spring.  We  have  cut  700  tons  of  hay,  and  will  probably  have 
4,000  bushels  of  wheat,  2,500  bushels  of  oats,  1,500  bushels  of  barley,  2,500  bushels  of 
corn,  250  bushels  of  potatoes,  50  bushels  of  beans  1,000  bushels  of  apples,  and  40  tons 
of  squashes.  The  hops  (30  acres)  promise  well,  both  as  to  quality  and  quantity,  but  not 
as  to  price,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  they  will  pay  for  gathering  and  curing  this  year. 
About  12,000  pounds  were  cured  and  sold  last  year,  but  they  did  not  quite  pay  expenses, 
owing  to  the  low  price  at  which  they  sold. 

The  Indians  have  about  300  acres  included  in  their  gardens,  but  they  are  not  culti- 
vated as  yet  after  the  most  approved  methods,  and  hence  the  results  are  not  as  we 
could  wish  they  might  be. 

IMPROVEMENTS. 

We  have  not  been  able  to  make  many  improvements  the  last  nine  months  of  the 
year,  as  there  was  but  little  lumber  left  when  I  took  charge,  and  none  could  be  manu- 
factured till  after  July  1,  yet  there  have  been  a  few  Indian  houses  built.  We  have  also 
commenced  a  large  barn,  60  by  80  feet,  at  headquarters,  which  will  hold  100  tons  of  hay, 
and  furnish  stabling  for  20  mules  and  20  oxen. 

The  hop-house  and  grist-mill  were  finished  during  the  first  quarter  of  the  fiscal  year, 
and  are  a  credit  to  the  reservation  ;  they  were  fully  reported  by  my  predecessor. 

We  have  built  50  rods  of  good  board  fence,  moved  and  reset  1,280  rods,  and  thoroughly 
repaired  640  rods  of  rail  fence. 

Twenty  acres  of  willow  thicket  have  been  cleared  and  grubbed  ;  240  rods  of  ditch,  12 
feet  wide  and  3  feet  deep,  have  been  cut  to  protect  land  from  overflow  at  high  water. 
One  mile  of  turnpike  road  has  been  made  between  the  upper  and  lower  quarters 

MILLS. 

We  have  two  mills,  a  grist-mill  and  a  saw-mill.  The  grist-mill  was  rebuilt  last  year, 
using  the  same  machinery.  During  the  wet  season  it  can  be  run  with  water-power, 
but  after  harvest,  until  the  rains  come,  we  are  obliged  to  use  steam-power,  using  here- 
tofore our  portable  engine ;  but  there  is  really  danger  to  life  and  property  in  using  it 
in  the  mill,  as  it  has  not  the  power  necessary  without  too  high  pressure  for  its  age. 
During  the  past  winter  our  mill  has  earned  on  custom-work  over  $1,300.  As  there  is 
no  other  grist-mill  within  60  miles,  it  is  the  only  place  settlers  can  get  their  grain 
ground.    Extensive  repairs  will  have  to  be  made  to  our  mill-dam  before  another  winter. 

The  saw-mill  is  located  about  6  miles  on  an  air-line  and  15  by  the  wagon-road  from 
this  agency,  and  is  capable  of  cutting  from  four  to  seven  thousand  feet  of  lumber  per 
day.  It  is  run  by  steam-power,  and  cannot  be  run  during  the  winter  on  account  of 
cold  storms  and  snow.  This  fall  we  expect  to  cut  150,000  feet  of  fencing  and  replace 
old  rails  with  a  good  board  fence.  We  expect  also  to  cut  all  lumber  necessary  for 
building  Indian  houses,  barns,  and  necessary  repairs. 

AGENCY  BUILDINGS. 

We  carry  on  our  property  accounts  a  large  number  of  dwelling-houses  that  are 
really  not  worthy  the  name,  as  they  are  old  and  rotten,  ready  to  tumble  down.  There 
is  but  one  really  good  substantial  house  on  this  reservation,  which  was  formerly 
occupied  by  the  commanding  officer  at  Camp  Wright,  two  miles  from  this  agency.  It 
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is  built  of  brick, lathed  and  plastered,  &c,  bnt  it  needs  a  new  floor,  as  the  floor  tim- 
bers have  become  rotten.    It  is  occupied  at  present  by  the  physician.  , 

A  house  is  greatly  needed  for  the  agent's  resideuce,  the  one  he  now  lives  in  being 
too  small  and  uncomfortable.  He  has  no  room  to  lodge  an  inspector  or  other  visitor, 
and  his  family  is  subjected  to  many  inconveniences  and  annoyances  thereby.  An  ap- 
propriation is  greatly  needed  for  this  purpose  to  purchase  such  materials  as  we  cannot 
furnish. 

INDIAN  INDUSTRY. 

Some  of  our  Indians  can  work  at  carpenter  work,  and  can  give  assistance  in  that 
way  but,  not  one  is  yet  so  skillful  as  to  be  able  to  make  a  door  or  window  irame  and 
case  it  without  the  plainest  directions  and  oversight.  Three  can  start  or  stop  a  steam- 
engine,  but  are  not  by  any  means  engineers,  as  they  have  to  be  watched  closely  to  pre- 
vent accidents.  As  to  their  general  work  they  need  constant  supervision,  and  it  is 
surprising  how  skillful  they  are  at  breaking  tools  and  machinery. 

SANITARY. 

On  account  of  the  heavy  continued  storms  during  the  past  winter,  there  was  a  larger 
amount  of  sickness  among  our  Indians  than  the  year  before,  as  shown  by  the  physi- 
cian's reports  ;  1,489  received  medical  treatment,  as  against  662  the  year  before.  I  here 
have  been  34  deaths  the  past  year,  against  31  the  year  before,  so  that  the  proportion 
of  deaths  to  the  number  treated  is  much  smaller.  Only  19  births  have  been  reported. 
With  such  a  large  proportion  of  aged  and  infirm  Indians  as  we  have,  the  death  rate 
must  be  expected  to  exceed  largely  the  birth  rate  for  several  years.  The  year  closes 
with  a  greatly  improved  sanitary  condition. 

We  "reatly  need  a  sanitarium,  where  the  aged,  blind,  and  infirm  can  be  cared  tor  as 
they  cannot  be  at  their  huts.  There  are  buildings  at  Camp  Wright,  but  the  distance 
is  so  great,  and  the  impracticability  of  getting  there  in  the  winter  such  that  they  are 
nearly  useless  to  us,  unless  we  could  move  them  down  to  or  near  headquarters. 

EDUCATION. 

I  wish  I  could  make  a  report  of  what  has  been  done  to  educate  the  Indian  children 
that  would  be  alike  flattering  to  teachers  and  scholars,  but  to  report  exceptionally 
o-ood  scholars  only  leads  to  false  impressions  as  to  others.  Some  of  the  pupils  can 
read  well,  very  well,  but  many  that  have  been'  under  instruction  for  three  years  can- 
not read  intelligently,  and  but  few,  if  any,  seem  to  understand  what  they  read,  borne 
can  write  well,  as  to  mechanical  execution,  "  and  quite  a  number  can  work  at  the 
first  four  rules  of  arithmetic  "  ;  but  a  new  teacher  asked  a  boy  who  had  been  attending 
the  school  for  five  years  to  add  6  and  1  on  the  slate  ;  he  could  tell  well  by  mental  process, 
but  did  not  know  'how  to  make  a  figure  7.  I  doubt  not  that  teachers  have  been  earnest 
and  faithful,  but  results  show  that  there  has  heen  too  much  effort  expended  m  the 
cramming  process  and  not  enough  in  the  truly  educative.  Again,  the  mistake  appears 
to  have  been  made  (so  common)  of  taking  for  granted  that  they  are  as  intelligent  and 
quick  to  apprehend  ahstruse  ideas  as  white  children  ;  a  mistake  too  common  among 
clerical  as  well  as  lay  teachers.  But  little  can  be  done  for  them  unless  we  can  take 
them  away  from  the  corrupting  influences  of  the  camps,  by  putting  them  into  a  board- 
ing-school. I  am  satisfied  that  the  real  advantages  of  such  a  place  would  iar  out- 
weigh the  expense,  which  will  not  be  great,  as  the  pupils  could  aid  largely  in  their 
own  subsistence. 

MISSIONARY  LABORS. 

Owing  to  a  severe  attack  of  sickness,  our  missionary,  Rev.  J.  B.  Hartsough,  has  beeu 
able  to  labor  but  part  of  the  year.  However,  regular  services  haye  been  held  at 
both  school-houses  every  Sabbath,  and  Sunday-schools  taught,  m  which  most  of  the 
employe's  and  their  families  have  assisted. 

Four  years  ago  a  "  wonderful  revival »  took  place  on  this  reservation,  and  nearly  all 
the  Indians  "joined  the  church"  and  were  baptized;  but  I  fear  that  by  far  the  larger 
proportion  had  not  an  intelligent  idea  as  to  what  those  ceremonies  meant.  On  taking 
charge  here  I  found  a  few  (about  twenty)  who  seemed  really  desirous  of  being  Chris- 
tians ;  some  of  these  have  and  some  have  not  experienced  a  radical  change  of  heart. 
Some  are  as  intelligent,  earnest,  growing  Christians  (for  their  advantages)  as  1  have 
ever  known.  Of  79*  members  reported  last  year,  20  are  all  that  the  miss ^nary  thinks 
are  worthy  of  the  name.    This  wonderful  falling  off  is  sad,  and  yet  why  should  they 


described  the  defection  in  this  way  :  "  Indians  all  good  Christians  long  as  sugar-barrel 
not  empty  ;  but  bimeby  sugar  all  gone,  mos'  all  slide  back. 


CONCLUSION. 


We  have  not  sufficient  farming  land  to  give  our  Indians  in  severalty  so  that  they 
could  support  themselves  by  farming,  and  the  larger  part  of  them  would  prefer  stock- 
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raising,  for  which  we  have  ample  room  if  we  can  get  the  control  of  our  range.  But 
the  parties  holding  the  range  are  delaying  the  suit  for  various  reasons,  as  each  years 
use  of  said  range  is  worth  $20,000  to  them.  Thus  we  are  hampered  and  bothered,  so 
that  we  are  compelled  to  support  our  Indians  mostly  from  the  agency  farm. 

I  hope  that  soon  these  questions  will  be  settled,  when  smaller  appropriations  will 
suffice  ;  but  as  it  is  now  it  is  impossible  to  do  justice  to  these  wards  ot  the  government 
without  direct  appropriations  of  a  larger  amount  than  has  been  given  for  the  last  three 
or  more  vears. 

Respectfully  submitted.  jj_  B.  SHELDON, 

United  /States  Indian  Agent. 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Tule  River  Indian  Agency,  California, 

August  20,  1878. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  third  annual  report  of  this  agency. 

This  reservation  embraces  90,557  acres,  and  is  a  rough,  mountainous  district,  the 
greater  portion  of  which  can  only  be  utilized  by  occupyiug  it  for  grazing  purposes. 
The  arable  land  within  the  limits  of  the  entire  tract  will  not  exceed  200  acres. 

Only  two  remnants  of  tribes  of  Indians  are  now  represented  on  the  reserve,  the  Tides 
and  Tejons,  though  it  was  originally  designated  for  six.  Last  year  I  reported  254  In- 
dians under  my  care.  Since  that  time  some  69  have  been  induced  to  return  to  the 
Madden  farm  or  old  reservation.  They  informed  me  that  a  man  representing  himself 
as  the  owner  had  given  them  permission  to  cultivate,  free  of  rent,  as  much  of  it  as  they 
pleased,  assuring  them  at  the  same  time  that  the  government  would  finally  purchase 
it  for  them.  It  is  a  singular  fact  that  no  one  has  ever  taken  possession  of  the  Madden 
farm,  and  that  these  Indians  are  permitted  to  make  it  a  place  of  general  rendezvous. 
I  now  report  180  Indians  on  the  reservation,  who  are  acting  in  full  accord  with  the  re- 
quirements of  the  government,  and  made  my  requisition  for  the  present  fiscal  year 
upon  this  basis.  After  another  year  these  will  be  able  to  support  themselves.  As  I 
stated  in  my  last  annual  letter,  all  they  will  require  after  that  time  will  be  some  one 
to  protect  them  in  their  rights  and  conduct  their  school. 

AGRICULTURE. 

The  Indians  have  raised  on  their  small  farms  during  the  past  year  500  bushels  wheat, 
250  bushels  corn,  100  bushels  barley,  50  bushels  potatoes,  10  tons  pumpkins,  10  tons 
melons,  and  20  tons  hay.  Thirty-two  tcmsof  hay  and  60  bushels  of  wheat  have  been  pro- 
duced on  the  agency  farm — sufficient  to  supply  the  government  stock  with  forage  and 
furnish  seed  for  another  year. 

It  has  been  my  policy  to  have  the  Indians  work  as  much  as  possible  on  their  own 
farms  and  but  little  on  that  of  the  agency.  The  beneficial  effects  of  this  course  are 
quite  apparent.  It  begets  a  feeling  of  self-reliance,  stimulates  to  habits  of  industry,  and 
removes  all  pretext  for  idleness. 

educational. 

A  day  school  has  been  taught  nine  months  during  the  year.  The  register  shows  an 
average  enrollment  of  34  pupils.  There  has  been  evident  improvement  in  all  the  classes, 
some  having  advanced  quite  rapidly.  It  is  almost  impossible,  however,  to  conduct  a 
day  school  with  satisfaction.  As  I  am  unable  to  issue  provisions  adequate  to  their  sup- 
port, it  is  extremely  difficult  to  secure  *a  regular  attendance,  especially  of  the  older 
pupils.  While  there  is  much  to  discourage,  enough  has  been  accomplished  to  warrant 
the  continuance  of  a  school  even  of  the  same  character. 

MISSIONARY  WORK. 

Religious  education  with  these  Indians  progresses  slowly.  The  old  superstitions 
handed  down  through  the  ages,  are  as  dear  as  life  to  many  of  them.  Religious  services 
have  been  held  every  Sabbath,  consisting  of  Scripture  reading  and  such  catechetical 
exercises  as  are  adapted  to  the  congregation  and  circumstances.  The  attendance  is 
generally  good,  and  all  are  respectful  and  attentive. 

INDIAN  INDUSTRY. 

Those  Indians  located  on  small  tracts  of  land  are  usually  considerate  of  their  farm- 
ing interests.  Some  are  even  models  of  industry,  working  harder  and  more  hours  per 
day  than  the  average  white  man.  They  plowed  their  own  ground,  sowed  the  seed, 
harvested  their  crops,  and  hauled  their  wheat  to  mill  with  no  assistauce  save  the  use 
of  government  teams  for  plowing  and  means  of  transportation.    They  have  also,  under 
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the  direction  of  the  employe's,  constructed  a  number  of  water-ditches  for  irrigating 
purposes  No  unprejudiced  person  can  now  visit  this  reservation  without  observ- 
ing marked  evidence  of  improvement  in  systematic  farming  and  general  habits  ol 
industry. 


SANITARY. 


The  sanitary  condition  of  these  Indians  is  gradually  improving.  They  are  badly 
diseased,  however,  and  the  mortality  must  necessarily  he  great.  During  the  past  year 
there  have  been  9  deaths  and  5  births.  This  shows  the  ratio  of  mortality  50  per  cent, 
less  than  three  years  ago  and  25  per  cent,  less  than  the  year  ending  June  30,  18/7. 

CIVILIZATION. 

I  am  slad  to  be  able  to  report  some  progress  in  the  work  of  civilization.  Not  a 
drunken  broil  has  occurred,  and  but  two  cases  of  intoxication  to  my  knowledge  on  the 
reservation.  Comparing  the  present  condition  with  that  of  a  few  years  ago,  there  is 
reason  for  increased  effort  upon  the  part  of  agencies  employed  by  the  government  in 
the  elevation  of  these  Indians. 

I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant,  '         ^  BELKNAP 

United  States  Indian  Agent. 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Los  Pinos  Indian  Agency,  Colorado, 

August  17,  1878. 

Sir  •  In  compliance  with  circular-letter,  dated  Office  of  Indian  Affairs,  Washington, 
D.  C,  July  10,  1878,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following,  as  my  first  annual  re- 
port of  affairs  pertaining  to  this  agency  :  . 

On  the  16th  day  of  January,  1878,  I  entered  upon  my  duties  as  agent  relieving  my 
predecessor  W  13  Wheeler.  On  my  arrival  I  found  the  stock  ot  beef  and  flour  entirely 
exhausted  and  the  Utes  clamorous  for  something  to  eat.  The  agent  of  the  contractor 
for  beef  and  flour  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1878,  was  at  the  agency  waiting 
to  deliver  the  first  installment  of  the  same.  But  no  notice  of  the  contracts  having  been 
awarded  had  been  sent  to  the  agency,  nor  had  any  instructions  been  issued  to  receive 
such  supplies,  and  for  these  reasons  I  did  not  consider  myself  authorized  to  make  issue 
until  communicating  with  the  department,  although  the  cattle  had  been  at  the  agency 
for  several  weeks  prior  to  my  arrival.  I,  without  loss  of  time,  telegraphed  for  the  nec- 
essary authority  ;  mv  application  was  promptly  granted  and  in  less  than  two  weeks 
f-om  the  date  of  my  taking  charge,  the  distribution  of  the  beef  and  flour  commenced. 
The  installment  of  flour  was  only  sufficient  to  make  two  issues,  and  we  were  unable  to 
get  any  more  until  the  25th  day  of  April,  by  reason  that  transportation  over  the  mount- 
ain ranges  was  impossible,  on  account  of  the  deep  snows,  followed  in  the  early  spring 
by  an  impassable  depth  of  mud.  _  omn1aai1n 

.   The  winter  was  very  severe  and  the  snows  unusually  deep,  and  but  for  the  ample  sup- 


of  rations.    That  such  complaints  were  not  more  numerous  and  persistent  is  surprising. 

The  supplies  for  this  agency  have  to  be  hauled  in  wagons  over  the  Continental  Di- 
vide and  two  other  high  mountain  ranges-for  long  distances  over  the  worst  of  roads- 
from  the  terminus  of  the  railroad  at  Alamosa,  a  distance  of  nearly  250  miles,  and  when 
shipped  later  than  the  1st  October  unavoidable  delays  are  apt  to  occur,  which  may 
postpone  their  delivery  until  late  in  the  following  spring.  To  insure  prompt  delivery 
all  supplies  should  be  forwarded  early  in  the  fall,  and  this  rule  should  be  observed,  not 
only  for  the  benefit  and  convenience  of  the  service,  but  also  m  justice  to  the  contract- 
ors, who  must  lose  money  if  required  to  carry  on  transportation  during  the  winter 
season. 

condition,  habits,  and  disposition. 

The  Utes  have  made  but  little  advancement  in  civilization;  they  are  ignorant,  indo- 
lent, and  generally  extremely  filthy  in  their  habits  and  modes  of  lite,  f  hey  are  averse 
to  licentious  intercourse  with  other  tribes  of  Indians  and  with  the  whites  but  among 
themselves  their  condition  in  this  respect  is  deplorable.  It  is  not  infrequent  to  find  sev- 
eral families  living  promiscuously  in  the  same  lodge.  Polygamy  is  co-nimon.  the  use 
of  intoxicating  liquors  does  not  prevail  to  any  great  extent,  but  gambling  is  very  prev- 

al  Ablutions  of  any  kind  are  seldom  indulged  in,  except  by  some  of  the  chiefs  and  head- 
men.   Clothing  is  worn  without  cleansing  until  it  becomes  utterly  worttness.    1  am 
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inclined  to  think,  however,  that  they  are  slowly  improving  in  this  respect  as  they 
come  more  frequently  in  contact  with  the  whites. 

The  barbarous  custom  of  painting  and  making  themselves  hideous  with  feathers 
and  the  skins  of  wild  beasts  is  not  so  commonly  practiced  as  formerly.  Many  of  them 
now  wear  citizen's  dress  in  part,  and  the  native  costume  is  gradually  being  abandoned. 

The  Utes  are  decidedly  nomadic,  having  no  fixed  settlements  or  camps,  and  rarely 
remaining  in  one  place  longer  than  ten  or  fifteen  days.  A  band  encamped  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  the  agency  to-day  is  very  likely  to  be  25  miles  away  to-morrow.  Their  time  is 
largely  occupied  in  hunting  and  wildly  wandering  over  their  vast  reservation,  which 
embraces  nearly  12,000,000  acres. 

With  few  exceptions,  they  are  a  quiet,  peaceable,  well-disposed  people.  Quarrels  and 
contentions  among  themselves  are  infrequent,  and  not  a  single  instance  has  come  to 
my  knowledge  of  violence  or  crime  committed  by  them  against  the  person  or  property 
of  the  whites  settled  along  the  borders  of  their  reservation,  or  even  against  the  squat- 
ters, who  knowingly,  and  in  defiance  of  all  right  and  justice,  and  even  the  authorities 
of  the  government,  have  encroached  upon  and  taken  possession  of  their  most  fertile 
lands.  The  chiefs  ami  headmen,  with  two  or  three  exceptions,  are  earnest  in  their  de- 
sire to  preserve  friendly  relations  between  their  people  and  the  whites  and  to  remain 
at  peace  with  the  government,  notwithstanding  the  feeling  that  most  of  them  have 
that  "Washington"  has  broken  faith  in  treaty  obligations  and  has  given  encourage- 
ment to  the  white  intruders  upon  their  reservation.  They  cling  tenaciously  to  their 
tents  and  seem  to  have  no  desire  to  occupy  houses ;  the  former  they  can  fold  up  and 
move  at  pleasure,  and  such  habitations  are  of  course  more  in  accordance  with  their  no- 
madic character  than  the  stationary  dwelling  of  civilization  would  be. 

AGRICULTURE. 

Very  little  progress  has  been  made  in  this  branch  of  industry.  The  farming  at  the 
agency  has  all  been  performed  by  the  white  employes,  and  all  efforts  on  our  part  have 
not  been  sufficient  to  induce  the  Indians  to  give  up  their  superstitious  prejudices 
against  the  performance  of  manual  labor. 

The  acquisition  of  herds  of  horses  and  flocks  of  goats  and  sheep  shows  that  the  Ute 
has  advanced  from  abject  savagery  to  the  pastoral  state.  The  very  nature  of  his  ter- 
ritory makes  this  the  natural  first  step  toward  civilized  life.  With  his  flocks  he  can 
wander  throughout  his  barren  domain,  going  where  the  patches  of  grass  are  greenest— 
on  the  mountain  side  in  summer,  and  along  the  streams  where  sedges  are  most  abun- 
dant during  the  long  severe  winters.  He  is  at  present  very  well  satisfied  with  his 
mode  of  life,  and  any  effort  to  make  him  adopt  the  higher  or  agricultural  stage  must 
be  conducted  with  great  skill  and  patience,  and  the  expenditure  of  enough  money  for 
large  irrigating  ditches  in  the  few  river  valleys  where  arable  land  exists.  The  exani- 
ple  of  the  head  chief  Ouray  shows  that  the  civilization  of  the  Utes  and  their  develop- 
ment in  the  direction  of  agriculture  can  be  accomplished  successfully  should  the  right 
means  be  adopted  and  energetically  carried  forward.  He  resides  in  a  pleasant,  com- 
fortable house,  well  furnished,  and  has  about  60  acres  under  cultivation  ;  and,  in  spite 
of  inexperience,  poor  tools,  and  a  scant  supply  of  water  for  irrigating  purposes,  he  has 
succeeded  in  raising  good  crops  of  wheat,  potatoes,  anel  all  kiuds  of  garden  vegetables. 
Again,  in  the  valley  of  the  Gunnison,  some  eight  or  ten  Indians  are  engaged  in  farm- 
ing— they  having  chosen  the  location  of  their  own  accord,  and  have  already,  as  I  am 
informed,  some  75  acres  under  cultivation.  That  they  are  successful  is  inferred  from 
the  fact  that  they  do  not  come  regularly  to  the  agency  for  rations,  but  merely  draw 
their  annuity  goods,  and  occasionally  apply  for  flour. 

Given  good  irrigating  ditches  in  the  valley  of  the  Uncapahgri,  for  instance,  and 
with  competent  men  to  teach  them  the  use  of  agricultural  implements,  the  methods 
of  planting  and  caring  for  crops,  and  there  is  but  little  doubt  that  in  a  few  years  the 
Utes  would  be  permanently  located,  and  to  a  great  extent  self-supporting. 

EDUCATION. 

The  impossibility  of  carrying  on  a  school  during  the  past  year  has  been  the  source  of 
much  regret  to  me',  for  I  am  sure  much  might  be  done  in  the  direction  of  education  were 
the  requisite  facilities  only  within  reach.  There  are  no  school  buildings  at  the  agency, 
nor  has  any  appropriation  been  made  for  the  purpose,  and  I  have  refrained  from  press- 
ing the  matter,  knowing  that  it  is  the  desire  of  the  department  to  transfer  the  bands 
under  my  care  to  some  other  part  of  the  reservation. 

To  reap  his  livelihood  from  the  products  of  the  soil,  to  adopt  civilized  modes  of  dress, 
and  to  establish  himself  in  a  permanent  house  should  be  the  primary  lessons  taught 
the  Ute,  and  the  man  qualified  to  place  him  in  such  a  position  should  be  his  first  in- 
structor. When  this  first  step  shall  have  been  accomplished,  then  it  will  not  be  difficult 
to  collect  together  the  young  and  bring  them  under  proper  discipline  so  that  they  may 
be  educated  in  the  ordinary  branches  of  learning  and  such  industries  as  may  lead  to 
their  ultimate  advantage. 

No  missionary  work  has  been  performed  among  the  Utes  during  the  period  of  my 
administration. 
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SANITARY. 

The  Utes  are  generally  supposed  to  be  a  very  healthy  tribe,  but  I  am  informed  by  the 
agency  physician  that  there  is  much  sickness  among  them.  It  is  not  practicable  to 
give  any  reliable  statistical  facts  in  regard  to  this  important  subject,  for  the  reason 
that  the  Indians  do  not  seem  disposed  to  give  any  information  as  to  the  prevalence  or 
character  of  diseases  among  them.  The  fact  of  a  death  having  occurred  is  invariably 
concealed  if  possible.  The  establishment  of  a  hospital  in  connection  with  the  agency 
is  a  matter  of  the  first  importance,  and  until  this  is  attended  to  the  treatment  of  the 
sick  cannot  be  carried  on  to  advantage. 

CONCLUSION. 

I  regret  to  say  that  the  result  of  my  labors  in  behalf'  of  the  Indians  placed  under 
my  care  has  not  been  as  satisfactory  to  me  as  I  could  wish.  But  the  want  of  school 
buildings,  means  to  pay  a  teacher,  a  hospital,  and  well-directed  missionary  labors,  has 
and  will  continue,  until  the  want  is  supplied,  to  impede  their  advancement  and  civili- 
zation. 

Verv  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

JOSEPH  B.  ABBOTT, 
United  States  Indian  Agent. 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Southern  Ute  Agency,  Rio  Los  Pinos,  Colo., 

August  18,  1878. 

Sir  :  In  compliance  with  circular  dated  Office  of  Indian  Affairs,  July  1, 1878,  I  have 
the  honor  to  submit  the  following  annual  report  of  this  agency  : 

AGENCY  BUILDINGS. 

There  are  but  two  buildings  at  this  agency,  the  erection  of  which  was  begun  Sep- 
tember 3  and  completed  November  1,  1877,  under  authority  from  the  honorable  Com- 
missioner of  Indian  Affairs,  dated  April  27,  1877.  The  storehouse,  20  by  60  feet,  and 
the  dwelling,  18  by  54  feet,  divided  into  three  rooms  of  equal  dimensions,  are  substan- 
tial hewed- log  buildings,  covered  with  first-class  hand-made  shingles,  the  erection  of 
both  of  which  cost  $1,398.25.  On  the  5th  of  November  I  recommended  the  erection 
of  another  building,  to  consist  of  an  Indian  room  18  by  30  feet  and  two  additional 
rooms  for  employes,  12  by  18  feet  each.  By  letter  from  the  department,  dated  Febru- 
ary 7,  1878,  I  was  informed  of  the  contemplated  removal  of  these  Indians  to  the  Indian* 
Territory,  and  directed  that  no  further  steps  be  taken  at  this  time  with  a  view  to  any 
permanent  improvement  on  this  reservation.  With  this  in  view,  and  the  fact  that  I 
have  had  no  funds  available  for  myself,  agency  expenses,  or  employes,  and  the  great 
paucity  of  employe'  force  allowed  at  this  agency,  no  further  improvements  have  been 
undertaken. 

SUPPLIES,  ANNUITIES,  AND  ISSUES  TO  INDIANS. 

Supplies  first  arrived  at  this  agency  January  24,  1878,  The  annuities  came  Febru- 
ary 2,  1878.  The  tardiness  of  the  arrival  of  supplies  and  annuity  goods,  the  former  on 
account  of  the  difficulty  of  having  the  estimate  approved,  and  the  difficulty  of  haviug 
the  latter  shipped  to  the  ageney,  very  much  retarded  the  effort  to  collect  the  Indians 
here.  By  the  time  we  were  in  readiness  to  receive  the  Indians  and  comply  with  what 
had  been  promised  them  some  five  years  previous,  they  could  not  come  on  account  of  the 
unusual  depth  of  the  snow.  On  the  1st  day  of  March  358  Utes  and  44  Navajocs  reported, 
at  which  time  rations  and  annuities  were  issued  them,  sufficient  of  the  annuities  being 
reserved  for  those  unable  on  account  of  snow  to  come  to  the  agency.  On  account 
of  the  snow  and  almost  impassable  condition  of  the  roads,  it  was  impracticable  for  the 
Indians  to  bring  their  tents  and  camp  equipage,  and  they  remained  but  five  days 
here.  Upon  their  departure  they  demanded  rations  to  the  amount  of  a  four  weeks' 
issue,  saying  they  could  not  return  before  that  time.  The  Indians  manifested  a  bad 
spirit,  on  account  of  the  arrival  in  the  mean  time  of  Lieutenant  Valois,  with  a  detach- 
ment of  15  men  of  the  Ninth  Cavalry,  for  the  purpose  of  investigating  certain  alleged 
Indian  depredations;  and  in  consultation  with  Lieutenant  Valois,  both  in  considera- 
tion of  the  inclemency  of  the  weather  and  bad  condition  of  the  roads  and  our  inability 
under  the  circumstances  to  enforce  them  to  comply  with  regulations,  it  was  deemed 
the  best  policy  to  comply  with  their  demands.  These  Indians  did  not  return  until  the 
time  had  elapsed,  at  which  time  another  like  demand  was  made.  They  were  again  much 
irritated  by  the  presence  of  the  detachment  at  the  agency,  which  in  the  mean  time 
had  returned  to  Tierra  Amarilla,  N.  Mex.,  and  had  come  back  on  account  of  a  well- 
grounded  report  of  an  outbreak  between  the  Utes  and  Navajots.    The  rumors  and  con- 
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stantly  repeated  fears  of  an  Indian  war  and  the  bad  spirit  shown  by  the  Indians  again 
resulted  in  yielding  to  this  demand. 

Upon  their  next  arrival  they  attempted  the  same  thing,  and  I  closed  the  storehouse 
having  been  assured  by  Major  Morrow,  commanding  a  battalion  of  the  Ninth  Cavalry, 
that  he  would  render  every  possible  assistance  to  enforce  the  Indians  to  comply  with 
orders,  and  that  his  command  was  able  to  cope  with  them.  About  this  time  General 
Hatch  made  a  visit  to  this  section  of  the  country,  when  Iguacio  lodged  complaint 
against  the  agent  for  not  issuing  him  sufficient  rations.  General  Hatch,  upon  request, 
did  me  the  honor  to  call,  when  in  his  presence  and  that  of  others  I'  had  an  individual 
ration  for  one  week  weighed  out.  Iguacio  replied  it  was  very  little.  General  Hatch 
told  him  he  must  accept  what  the  government  allowed  him.  In  a  few  days  the  In- 
dians returned,  and  regular  weekly  issues  to  families  and  individuals  have  since  been 
made  without  the  former  excessive  demands.  The  ration  allowed  is  barely  sufficient 
where  there  are  comparatively  so  few  children,  and  especially  is  this  the  case  where 
nothing  is  gained  by  the  chase. 

CONDUCT  OF  THE  INDIANS. 

Beyond  the  excessive  and  violeut  demands  for  rations  and  the  threat  of  taking  the 
life  of  the  agent  for  establishing  the  agency  on  the  Rio  Pinos  instead  of  the  Rio  Navajo, 
as  they  claim  to  have  been  promised  it  there,  there  is  but  very  little  in  their  conduct  to  be 
condemned.  I  blush  to  say  aught  about  this  when  I  reflect  upon  how  they  have  been 
treated  by  the  government  and  imposed  upon  by  individuals.  The  almost  incessant 
alarm  of  war  since  I  have  been  here  has  but  little  if  any  foundation,  as  the  investiga- 
tion by  Lieutenant  Valois,  in  which  I  accompanied  him,  proved.  But  I  am  grateful, 
however,  for  the  presence  of  the  military  in  this  vicinity,  because  it  averted,  as  I  have 
reason  to  believe,  a  war.  I  would  be  loath  to  arraign  an  entire  community  or  settle- 
ment upon  the  charge  that  it  would  bring  about  a  war,  but  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say 
that  there  are  not  a  few  communities  on  this  Western  frontier  who  have  the  honor  of 
being  graced  with  individuals  possessed  of  these  admirable  qualities  which  are  capable 
of  imposing  upon  poor  Indians  to  such  an  extent  as  to  make  a  military  post  a  necessity. 
No  class  of  individuals  are  more  liberal  in  circulating  their  hard-earned  money  than 
the  rank  and  file  of  our  Army.  They  are  fond  of  butter  and  eggs  and  vegetables.  Their 
horses  also  like  the  grain.    It  is  preferable  to  be  at  war  than  to  be  without  money. 

CATTLE  ON  RESERVATION. 

Experience  has  proved  that  the  slope  into  which  this  reservation  has  been  thrown 
is  exceedingly  unfortunate.  A  strip  of  ground  fifteen  miles  wide,  with  herds  of  cattle 
from  both  sides  pouring  in  upon  it,  eating  up  all  the  grass,  is  no  place  to  keep  Indians. 
I  have  twice  addressed  the  dejjartrnent  with  regard  to  this  matter  as  to  what  course 
to  pursue,  but  have  received  no  reply. 

OBTAINING  NAMES  AND  NUMBER  OF  INDIANS. 

The  effort  to  obtain  the  names  and  a  correct  enumeration  of  these  Indians  has  been 
a  laborious  and  difficult  task.  The  Capote  and  Weeminuche  bands,  especially  the 
latter,  avail  themselves  of  every  strategy  to  avoid  disclosing  their  names  and  numbers. 
Four  attempts  have  been  made,  and  especially  to  procure  the  names  of  the  heads  of 
families,  in  order  to  complete  a  proper  census'  roll,  as  well  also  to  effect  the  necessary 
arrangements  for  individual  and  family  issues,  but  in  vain.  The  following  is  a 
schedule  of  the  number  of  Indians  who  have  reported  at  this  agency  since  March 
1,  1878 : 


Date. 

Men. 

Women. 

Children. 

172 

6 

110 
14 

34 

58 
54 

110 
6 

March  16  

April  2    

4 

29 
36 
78 

May  20  

60 

15 

Total  

257 

270 

259 

This  enumeration  includes  forty-four  Navajoes  who  reported  with  the  Utes  March 
1,  1878,  only  a  few  of  whom  have  been  at  the  agency  since  that  time.  Of  the  147  who 
reported  from  the  Abiquiu  Agency  June  17,  sixteen  were  recognized  as  having  been 
heretofore  here.  This  count  may  include  some  "repeaters,"  owing  to  the  fact  that  in 
such  a  brief  period  of  time  it  is  impossible  to  recollect  all,  and  in  this  I  was  guided  by 
Mr.  Juan  Baldes,  who  was  interpreter  from  March  1  to  May  10,  and  who  has  been 
familiar  with  these  Utes  for  the  past  fourteen  years.  I  have  good  reason,  however, 
to  believe  that  we  have  had  some  of  those  who  are  among  the  number  enumerated' 
from  the  Los  Pinos  Agency. 

33  I 
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ARRIVAL  OF  THE  MTJACHE  TJTES. 

On  the  ]*»  instant,  Inspector WatMo.  and  Dr  B.  M^-s  *ge£  for  the  Pueblos 

CONDITION  OF  THE  INDIANS. 

These  Indian  a  large 

stock,  too  much  of  which  id T have  a  nnS  of  horned  cattle,  but  where 
ber  of  goats  and  sheep.  I  have  repeatedly  and  kindly 

they  are  held  I  have  nf^J*™^  ^e  Scte  of  labor  and  education,  but  they 
brought  to  the  notice  of  thes ©  I^ians  tu< ^  8^Jec™    ^  or  make  advancement  in  any 

2»««S  a«^T5~«A.  of  industrial 

bSng-schools  will  bring  abont  the  desired  result. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

On  tbe  30th  of  May  I  ^^SSSXtS^Si  Effl^/Sffi 

^^^^^^^^^^ 

arrived.  i«h„»  leave  of  this  agency,  I  desire  to  express  ray  sincere 

In  anticipation  of  ^.^Wf^  baVe  stood  beside  me  in  what,  with- 
thanks  to  the .faithful  and  ^^^n^  and  who  have  remained  here  without 

E^rby=tt«yn«  also  due  Lieuts.  G.  Yalois  and  B. 

to  hold  Z  grand  council  on  the  22d  instant. 

Very  Respectfully,  your  obedient  servant,  p  R  WEAYER^ 

ZJniiei  £fate$  Indian  J.0eni. 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


White  Eiver  Agency,  Colo., 

July  29, 18/8. 


Sra:  I  inclose  herewith  Wants v«^T<^%^11 
vrhichis  substantially  but  not  ^fiSl  ^U  on  personal  ob- 

^Sl  industry  ^"^^^t^ 
and  the  Indians,  although  considerable  money  has  ^  e^n  bnt  it  wa8  whoUy 

the  seed  in  furrows  plowed  by  employ^  and  the  »™|^wrfI  huntiing  and  except  in 
that  the  Indians  did not  appeal :m  the held £  for  rule  -  eTiousiy  estab- 

one  case  have  not  returned.   I  J>n°eJ?ta?dutna?  ^eed     aig  the  potatoes,  or  at  least 
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hunter.  As  I  saw  the  ground  growing  up  to  weeds,  I  myself  hoed  it  out  several  times, 
and,  as  the  season  was  unexpectedly  dry,  I  carried  more  than  a  hundred  pails  of  water, 
whereby  the  whole  was  brought  into  a  most  thrifty  condition.  When  they  returned, 
after  an  absence  of  sis  weeks,  the  wife  visited  the  garden,  expressed  surprise  and 
admiration,  and  said  she  was  "  much  obliged  "  to  me,  for  she  can  speak  English. 
Naturally,  I  had  supposed  they  had  wholly  abandoned  the  garden,  and,  as  I  had  none, 
I  was  expecting  some  of  the  products,  but  they  have  entered  upon  possession,  and  I 
have  no  vegetables  of  any  kind.  From  this,  I  now  easily  understand  why,  on  several 
occasions,  the  Indians  have  laughed  at  the  employe's  while  growing  the  crops  mentioned. 
Of  course,  this  style  of  Indian  farming  has,  under  my  administration,  come  to  an  end. 

Authority  has  been  received  for  removing  this  agency  to  Powell's  Valley,  20  miles 
below  on  White  River,  where  about  3,000  acres  of  level  land  of  superior  quality  can 
be  had  in  a  solid  body.  One  hundred  acres  will  be  plowed  this  season,  and  fenced  in 
the  spring  ;  an  irrigating  canal  several  miles  long  is  to  be  built,  and  the  agency  build- 
ings will  be  so  centrally  located  that  the  fields  will  be  under  easy  superintendence.  It 
is  intended  to  make  farming  under  such  conditions  profitable  to  whoever  will  work, 
which  ought  to  furnish  inducements  to  some  of  the  Indians  at  least.  Hitherto,  they 
themselves  must  have  seen  that  operations  were  on  such  a  limited  scale  that  it  could 
not  pay  them  to  work,  for  they  would  make  more  in  hunting,  while  it  was  a  species  of 
entertainment  to  see  the  white  employe's  act  as  their  servants. 

It  is  extremely  doubtful  whether  the  majority  of  adult  Indians  can  ever  be  induced 
to  labor  ;  but  it  is  true  that  three  or  four  young  men  have  learned  to  do  several  kinds 
of  work,  such  as  caring  for  cattle,  driving  team,  chopping,  &c.  But  the  prevailing 
sentiment  of  Indian  "  society  "'is  decidedly  opposed  to  all  kinds  of  labor,  and  it  is 
now  over  a  year  since  any  of  the  young  men  would  accept  the  offer  of  $40  a  month 
cash  as  common  laborers.  In  one  case  Chief  Douglas  forbid  a  young  man  fulfilling  a 
contract,  at  good  wages,  to  drive  a  team  from  Bear  River  to  Denver  for  a  merchant, 
saying,  "  White  mau  work ;  Indian  no  work,  but  hunt."  After  the  Indians  shall  have 
a  chance  to  work  at  a  profit,  and  in  sufficient  numbers  to  form  society  and  opinion  of 
their  own,  and  also  after  the  chief  shall  come  to  a  different  state  of  mind,  the  question 
will  be  on  the  way  to  a  solution.  The  probability  is  that  a  fair  portion,  especially  of 
women,  will  be  willing,  and  even  glad3  to  accept  the  situation,  and  grow  food  for  their 
families. 

Hunting  is  a  leading  and  chief  pursuit.  "  Buckskin  "  is  sold  to  the  traders  in  heavy 
aggregate  amounts,  and  is  hauled  to  the  railroad  by  the  ton,  a  ton  being  worth  $1,000. 
When  to  this  resource  are  added  annuity  goods  and  weekly  issues  of  beef,  flour,  sugar, 
coffee,  soap,  &c,  it  is  seen  that  these  Indians  are  placed  in  a  comfortable  position. 

The  agency  herd  numbers  1,500  head,  cared  for  almost  wholly  by  white  employes,  and 
it  has  proved  a  decidedly  profitable  interest.  The  Indians  have  frequently  been  re- 
quested to  have  a  division  of  the  cattle  made  among  the  families,  but  they  steadily 
refuse.  However,  about  30  cows  are  kept  by  them,  and  they  learn  to  milk  and  make 
butter  and  pot-cheese,  which  they  relish  highly,  but  whenever  the  hunting  season 
comes  they  do  not  hesitate  to  leave  the  cows  in  charge  of  the  employe's,  always  claim- 
ing them  on  their  return. 

It  is  evident  that  the  facility  with  which  the  Indians  get  ammunition  off  the  reserva- 
tion is  an  obstacle  to  their  engaging  in  rural  pursuits.  It  is  true  that  in  the  sale  of 
ammunition  the  law  is  violated,  but  the  agent  has  no  power  to  prevent  the  sale.  The 
issue  of  duck,  ticking  and  denim  as  annuity  goods  furnishes  them  with  houses  easily 
moved  to  remote  mountains,  and  the  inducements  to  live  in  fixed  habitations  are  hereby 
diminished ;  in  fact,  hereditary  habits  are  more  strongly  established. 

The  progress  in  education  is  not  marked.  Hitherto  young  men  have  been  boarded 
and  clothed  and  instructed,  and  they  learned  readily,  and  some  write  their  names 
quite  legibly  ;  but  the  means  in  the  hands  of  the  teacher  were  limited,  the  school-room 
was  rude  and  uncomfortable,  and  now  all  of  them  are  off  to  the  hunting-grounds.  The 
plan  now  is  to  take  young  children,  give  them  the  care  of  a  mother,  and  have  them  con- 
stantly in  hand. 

The  standard  of  health  among  these  Indians  is  low,  and  the  average  duration  of  life 
must  be  considerably  below  that  of  the  whites.  The  prevailing  disease  is  generally 
supposed  to  be  communicated  by  soldiers  and  sailors,  but  as  there  are  no  half-breeds 
this  disorder  must  have  originated  among  themselves. 

These  Ute  Indians  are  peacable,  respecters  of  the  right  of  property,  and  with  few  ex- 
ceptions amiable  and  prepossessing  in  appearance.  There  are  no  quarrelsome  out- 
breaks, no  robberies,  and  perhaps  not  half  a  dozen  who  pilfer,  and  these  are  well 
known.  The  marriage  relation  is  strictly  observed,  at  least  for  the  time  it  continues, 
and  polygamy  is  practiced  to  but  a  limited  extent.  Ou  the  whole,  this  agent  is  im- 
pressed with  the  idea  that  if  the  proper  methods  can  be  hit  upon  they  can  be  made  to 
develop  many  useful  and  manly  qualities  and  be  elevated  to  a  state  of  absolute  inde- 
pendence. 

N.  C.  MEEKER, 
Indian  Agent,  White  River. 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 
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Cheyenne  River  Agency,  Dakota, 

August  14,  1878. 

Sir  •  Conformably  to  your  circular-letter  of  July  1, 1  Lave  the  honor  to  submit  the 
foiling  aSl  report  of  this  agency,  of  which  I  assumed  charge  on  the  28th  of  March 
last,  by  virtue  of  Special  Order  No.  30,  current  series,  headquarters  Department  ot  Da- 

k°ta'  LOCATION,  NUMBERS,  TRIBAL  RELATIONS,  ETC. 

The  agency  is  located  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Missouri  River,  six  miles  from  Fort 
Sully,the  nearest  telegraph  station.    By  river,  Yankton  lies  371  miles  below  and  Bi8- 

-  J  —  upon  this  agency  are  of  the  Minneconjoo, 


marck  250  above  it,   The  Indians  dependinj 


Their  number,  as  ascertained  by 


Two  Kettle,  Blackfeet,an&  Sans  Arc  tribes  of  Sioux. 

Lieutenant  Hoyt,  Eleventh  Infantry,  who  took  an  accurate  census  ot  them  in  January, 
1^-7  has  not  materially  changed  since,  save  by  the  transfer  in  February  last  of  hfty 
Minneeonioux  from  Red  Cloud  to  this  (their  proper)  agency.  _  , 

A      .  . y     .       ,   .        e.  iv.  :  i — i,         i>o  vj  pf  mi  n«s  in  the,  mam  correct : 


Band  or  tribe. 


Blackfeet.... 

Sans  Arc  

Minueconjou 
Two  Kettle .. 

Total . . 


Ho.  of 
families. 

Men. 

"Women. 

Cbildren. 

Total. 

44 

47 

80 

96 

223 

62 

74 

119 

141 

334 

100 

.  140 

168 

223 

551 

164 

201 

297 

419 

917 

370 

462 

664 

879 

2,  025 

tribal  onjamzauou  reiaiua  uuu  a,  - —  — -    °    *         «.  '*.;„»,  •  nf 

the  same  village  representatives  from  all  the  bands  may  be  found,  a  fact  which  is,  of 
course,  fatal  to  the  system  of  chieftainship,  which  continues  to  exist  in  name  only. 


The  Chevenne  River  Indians  are  greatly  scattered,  their  villages  extending  from  the 
month  of  the  Moreau  River,  GO  miles  above,  to  a  point  50  miles  below  the  agency  The 
Seat  maiarity  live  in  five  villages  on  the  west  side  of  the  Missouri  Paver  three  of 
S  Lrl  above  and  two  below  the  agency;  only  about  one-seventh  of  the  entire 
dumber  the  most  progressive,  are  settled  at  Peoria  Bottom,  on  the  east  side  15  nine, 
below  Fort  Sully.  Although  the  Indians  are  enrolled  on  the  ration-book  by  bauds, 
tribal  organization  retains  but  a  loose  hold  and  is  fast  breaking  up  among  them.  In 

from  all  th 
ftainship,  v 

CONDITION,  HABITS,  AND  DISPOSITION. 

When  the  Eleventh  Infantry  came  here  in  September,  1876,  even  the  so-called  friendly 
Indians  were  rarely  seen  about  the  agency,  except  in  armed  and  mounted  parties;  they 
were  often  defiant  in  their  bearing,  and  habitually  sullen,  arrogant,  and  insolent  m 
their  demeanor.  Quarrels  among  themselves  and  with  whites,  sometimes  resulting  m 
Wood  hid  and  murder,  were  frequent,  and  unreasonable  demands  upon  their  agent  and 
other,  backed  bv  a  menacing  attitude  and  show  of  force,  not  uncommon.  \\  ork  was 
Bhunnedfand  a  close  adherence  to  their  barbarous  customs,  savage  style  of  dress,  and 
pagan  superstitions  prevailed. 

—  has  ueeu,  iu  mccc  "'"^  — ^ 

ter  mainly  brought  about,  as  I  firmly  believe,  by  the  act  of  the  military  m  taking  from 
them  (during  October,  1876)  their  arms  and  ponies,  save  a  sufficient  number  ot  such  of 
the  latter  as  were  suitable  and  necessary  for  farming  purposes.  Although  this  act  was 
at  the  time  and  has  since  been  vehemently  denounced  by  persons  inimical  to  the  Army 
as  an unwarranted  invasion  of  the  rights  of  property,  &c,  it  has  proved  to  be  an  on- 
ouaSfied  blessing  to  the  Indians.  Tnat  the  latter  parted  reluctantly  with  their  arms 
and  horses  wL  fuite  natural,  but  the  sooner  the  fact  is  recognized  that  the  Indian  is 
not  always  the  best  judge  of  the  measures  calculated  to  ameliorate  his  condition  the 
better  for  the  Indian.  Leaving  out  of  view  at  present  the  disposition  made  of  the 
seized  animals,  which  will  receive  notice  farther  on,  it  is  an  indisputable  fact  that  the 


Since  the  time  stated  there  'has  been,  in  these  respects,  a  marked  change  for  the  bet- 


possession  of  a  multitude  of  ponies 


and  arms,  useless  except  for  war  and  other  lawless 


nuruoses  constituted  the  greatest  hinderance  not  merely  to  the  Indians'  pacification,  but 
Ko  theTr  being  civilized.    Whereas  formerly  they  were  a.  turbulent  ^rrelsome, 
unruly  set  of  beiuis,  they  have  now  become  comparatively  quiet  peaceable  and  tract- 
able    Since  the  seizure  of  their  ponies  and  arms  have  deprived  them  of  the  means  to 
to  wa    and  checked  their  migratory  disposition,  their  energies  have  been  forced 
into  other  and  better  channels  ;  labor,  is  no  longer  looked  upon  asdegradmg  and  civil- 
zed  i  uismts  are  engaged  in,  and  the  white  people's  style  of  dress  adopted  by  some  ot 
heir  m  nd»er  who  at  o°ne  tin  e  were  the  most  turbulent  spirits.    The  constant  habit  of 
loin"  a     ed  and  galloping  about  in  an  aimless  and  reckless  manner  has  ever  been  one 
gt  he  most  fruitful  sourcSs  of  mischief  among  Indians  no  less  than  totott 
communities.    The  effectual  suppression  of  this  injurious  practice  among  the  Chey- 
e^e  River  Indians  must  be  regarded  as  an  important  step  in  their  progress  towaid 
civilization. 
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CATTLE-RAISING. 

The  raising  of  crops  being  attended  with  great  uncertainty  in  this  climate,  stock- 
raising  most  be  mainly  relied  upon  for  the  future  self-support  of  these  Indians.  They 
are  natural  herdsmen,  and  their  reservation  is  well  fitted  for  this  branch  of  industry. 
The  stock  range  is  practically  unlimited,  and  large  hay  crops  may  be  easily  gathered 
for  the  winter  season,  which  is  not  usually  severe  here. 

The  seizure  of  their  ponies,  already  referred  to,  has  enabled  them  to  make  a  successful 
beginning  in  cattle-raising,  which,  if  properly  fostered,  will  render  them  in  four  or  five 
years,  to  some  extent  at  least,  independent  of  government  aid.  From  the  proceeds  of  the 
sale  of  1,936  head  of  ponies  aud  colts,  largely  consisting  of  broken-down  stock,  about 
$9,000  was  realized.  For  this  amount  450  milch-cows  and  5  bulls  were  purchased  at 
Yankton,  and  thence  brought  iu  September  last  to  this  agency  by  Lieutenant  Mans- 
field, Eleventh  Infantry,  who  was  so  careful  in  the  management  of  the  herd  under  his 
charge  that  he  actually  earned  a  foot-sore  animal  in  a  wagon  for  some  distance.  In  the 
beginning  of  October  the  cows  were  issued  to  the  Indians,  at  the  rate  of  four  to  every 
17  persons,  and  one  bull  was  given  to  each  of  five  camps  or  villages.  A  careful  count 
of  these  cattle  made  by  Lieutenant  Brown,  Eleventh  Infantry,  about  a  month  ago, 
shows  that  only  5  of  all  the  cows  had  died,  that  none  had  been  lost  or  killed  for  beef, 
and  that  the  increase  from  calves  born  had  then  amounted  to  350,  all  of*  which  were 
doing  finely.  At  an  inspection  of  the  horses  in  possession  of  the  Indians  made  in  Feb- 
ruary last  248  head,  including  colts,  were  found  to  be  unbranded  aud  iu  excess  of  the 
450  allowed  them  for  farming  purposes.  These  surplus  animals,  being  in  better  con- 
dition and  reaching  a  market  at  a  more  favorable  season  of  the  year,  brought  in  Yank- 
ton, where  they  were  sold  at  public  auction,  about  $4,700,  or  the  respectable  average 
price  of  $19  per  head,  for  which  200  cows  and  4  bulls  were  bought.  When  these  cattle, 
which  are  now  en  route  for  this  place,  shall  have  arrived  and  been  issued,  there  will  be 
in  possession  of  the  Indians  9  bulls,  644  cows,  and  350  calves,  giving  to  each  family  at 
least  one  cow  aud  to  the  majority  two  or  three. 

That  the  Indians  have  taken  excellent  care  of  their  cows  is  apparent  from  what  has 
been  stated.  Their  interest  in  them  is  great  and  increasing;  they  are  very  fond  of 
the  milk,  and  a  number  are  beginning  to  make  butter.  Each  family  is  also  providing 
for  the  winter  an  adequate  supply  of  hay.  Iu  view  of  these  facts  it  is  earnestly 
recommended  to  the  department  that  every  dollar  that  can  be  spared  from  their  share 
of  appropriations  for  the  Sioux,  not  set  aside  for  any  specific  purpose,  be  used  for  the 
purchase  of  stock  cattle  for  them.  The  fact  that  they  already  own  a  number  of  such 
cattle,  obtained  through  the  seizure  of  surplus  ponies  (which  the  Indians  of  other  Sioux 
tribes  less  peaceably  disposed  have  been  permitted  to  retain)  ought  not  to  stand  in 
the  way  of  their  receiving  more,  provided  such  other  tribes  have  stock  cattle  issued 
to  them.  Otherwise  the  familiar  saying  that  "  many  favors  are  bestowed  upon  the 
troublesome,  and  but  few  upon  the  obedient  and  tractable  Iudians,  by  their  Great 
Father,"  would  receive  renewed  exemplification  in  the  case  of  these  people. 

AGRICULTURE. 

Farming  is  yet  in  its  infancy  among  the  Indians  of  this  agency,  but  some  progress 
in  it  during  the  past  year  can  be  uoted.  On  taking  charge  I  endeavored  to  impress 
them  with  the  importance  of  doing  all  they  could  in  this  direction,  and  the  great  ma- 
jority evinced  a  commendable  desire  to  begin  at  once;  but  all  complained  that  they 
lacked  the  requisite  means  for  farming,  especially  breaking-plows  and  working-steers, 
their  ponies  not  being  sufficiently  strong  for  turning  new  land.  What  assistance  the 
very  limited  resources  of  the  agency  afforded  was  given,  and  all  employes  that  could  be 
spared,  were  sent  to  their  camps  to  instruct  them.  About  150  acres  of  new  land  were 
broken  last  spring,  which  with  the  land  heretofore  cultivated  were  principally  planted 
with  corn,  less  than  one-third  having  been  seeded  with  potatoes  and  other  vegetables. 
The  season  thus  far  has  been  a  favorable  one,  late  rains,  unusual  in  former  years,  hav- 
ing greatly  benefited  the  growing  crops.  From  potatoes,  owing  to  the  ravages  of  the 
potato-bng,  not  much  is  expected;  but  onions  and  the  smaller  vegetables  yielded 
abundantly,  and  were  greatly  relished  by  the  Indians  as  a  welcome  change  in  their 
monotonous  diet.  Squash  and  pumpkin,  of  which  they  are  very  fond,  will  soon  be  fit 
for  use,  and  look  very  promising.  From  present  indications  theyield  of  corn,  not  yet 
matured,  will  aggregate  about  2,500  bushels,  an  average  of  12  bushels  per  acre. 

The  progress  of  these  people  in  the  way  of  opening  of  farms  by  individuals  is  ma- 
terially hindered  by  the  feeling  of  uncertainty  induced  by  an  agitation,  from  time  to 
time,  of  the  subject  of  removing  them  aud  the  agency  to  a  more  suitable  location,  or 
of  the  consolidation  of  this  with  some  other  agency  more  favorably  located  for  agri- 
cultural pursuits.  To  this  feeling  mainly  is  to  be  attributed  the  fact  that  with  but 
few  exceptions  all  farming  by  Indians  on  the  west  side  of  the  Missouri  has  been  car- 
ried on  in  partnership,  half  a  dozen  or  more  families  cultivating  the  same  field.  It 
is  easy  to  be  seen  that  under  such  conditions  farming  cannot  well  be  brought  to  any  de- 
gree of  perfection,  as  individual  effort  is  paralyzed  by  the  knowledge  that  the  shiftless 
and  indolent  will  share  equally  in  the  harvest  with  the  thrifty  and  industrious. 
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It  is  generally  believed  that  these  Indians  would  do  better  if  they  and  their  agency 
were  transferred  to  the  east  side  of  the  Missouri  River,  where  a  part  of  their  number 
are  already  located.  While  for  grazing  purposes  there  is  probably  but  little  difference 
in  the  relative  value  of  the  land  on  the  two  sides  of  the  river,  for  agriculture  the  sec- 
tion on  the  east  side  of  and  bordering  the  river  is  in  every  respect  preferable  to  that 
rn  this  (the  west)  side.  The  soil  is  more  fertile ;  there  is  less  alkaline  matter  in  it. 
The  area  of  tillable  land  is  much  greater,  and  generally  the  shelter  afforded  on  the 
eastern  side  is  more  extensive  aud  easy  of  access  than  that  of  the  blufts  opposite.  II 
transferred,  the  barrier  that  would  be  formed  by  the  river  between  the  reservation 
and  hostile  Indians  would  be  an  advantage  in  a  military  point  of  view,  the  ZOi) 
miles  wide  and  waterless  district  lying  between  the  white  settlements  of  Eastern  Da- 
kota and  the  narrow  strip  of  land  on  the  east  side  of  the  Missouri,  proposed  tor  occu- 
pation by  the  Indians,  rendering  inroads  of  the  latter  upon  the  former  well-nigh  out 
of  the  question.  And  aside  from  the  physical  difficulty,  not  to  say  impossibility,  ot 
such  inroads,  none  need  be  apprehended  if  what  should  and  might  be  done  were  done 
—the  settlement  of  these  people  upon  permanent  homesteads.  The  question  ot  re- 
moval has  not  been  raised  by  me.  Much  can  be  said  in  favor  of  it,  but  its  decision 
one  way  or  the  other  ought  not  to  be  deferred  long.  Delay  in  a  matter  so  vitally  affect- 
ing their  interests  would  prove  to  be  a  great  injury  to  the  Indians. 

INDIAN  LABOR. 

A  few  weeks  after  relieving  my  predecessor  I  determined  to  make  an  effort  to  carry 
out  the  policy  of  the  department  to  have  the  agency  work  done  as  far  as  practicable 
by  Indians.  To  this  end  two  white  laborers,  receiving  each  $50  per  month,  were  dis- 
charged, and  6  Indians-4  laborers  and  2  apprentices-hired  in  their  stead,  at  an  ag- 
grade amount  of  $60  per  month.  On  the  whole  the  experiment  has  been  successful, 
and  although  several  of  those  hired  at  first  did  not  prove  satisfactory  and  returned  to 
their  camps,  their  places  were  easily  filled  by  more  competent  and  persevering  In- 
dians, and  a  still  further  reduction  of  the  white  employe-  force  has  since  been  effected. 

The  haying  season,  which  usually  begius  here  early  in  July,  was  interrupted  by  two 
weeks'  rainy  weather  in  the  latter  part  of  that  month.  Scythes  having  been  issued 
from  the  agency  ;  nearly  all  the  Indians  have  been  and  some  are  still  at  work  laying  in 
a  winter's  supply  of  hay  for  their  stock,  for  which  purpose  it  is  estimated  about  2,500 
tons  in  all  will  be  stacked.  _  ,  ^ 

A  year's  supply  of  hay  (60  tons)  for  the  public  animals  has  been  cut,  hauled,  and 
stacked  by  Indians  at  a  cost  of  $6  per  ton.  Last  year  $10  per  ton  was  paid  the  Indian 
trader,  who  had  the  contract,  for  hay  very  much  inferior  to  that  furnished  by  Indians 
this  year.  Whenever  the  transfer  of  freight  from  the  steamboat-landmg  to  the  ware- 
house, or  any  other  exigency,  has  rendered  extra  help  necessary,  Indians  have  been 
hired  and  paid  in  subsistence.  a       i  -f 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  not  more  employment  of  the  kind  described  can  be  found 
for  the  Indians,  a  great  proportion  of  whom  are  always  willing  to  work  at  very  mod- 
erate compensation.  If  at  all  practicable  I  would  urge  favorable  action  upon  the  rec- 
ommendation made  by  Inspector  Hammond  in  his  last  year's  report,  namely,  that  along 
the  Missouri  River  all  hav  and  wood  required  by  the  government  for  military  or 
agency  use,  and  all  fuel  needed  by  steamboats,  be  supplied  at  a  reasonable  price,  to  be 
filed  by  proper  authority,  by  Indians,  through  their  agents.  That  this  scheme  would 
not  fail  from  the  disinclination  of  the  Indians  to  do  the  work  I  feel  assured. 

EDUCATIONAL  AND  MISSIONARY  WORK. 

The  agency  is  under  the  care  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  which  maintains 
on  this  reservation,  partly  with  government  aid,  three  mission  stations  and  schools 
under  the  charge  of  the  Rev.  H.  Swift.  Besides  these  the  Presbyterians  have  two 
stations  here,  under  the  direction  of  the  Rev.  T.  L  Riggs,  to  whose  instructions  much 
of  the  progress  of  the  Peoria  Bottom  Indians  is  doubtless  due.  _  Mr.  Swift  has  been 
zealous  and  earnest  in  his  work.    His  report  is  forwarded  herewith. 

SUPPLIES. 

The  supplies  on  hand  have  generally  warranted  the  issue  of  the  full  "f^"^"*^ 
ance,  which,  in  my  opinion,  is  quite  sufficient.  In  several  instances  where  through 
the  delinquency  of  the  contractor,  the  supply  of  beef-cattle  ran  out,  the  full  equivalent 
of  beef  in  other  parts  of  the  ration  was  given.  The  system  or  issuing  to  heads  of 
families  being  the  only  fair  way,  requires  no  recommendation.  It  was  A18^1™  ™™ 
active  operation  at  this  agency  in  the  spring  of  1877  by  direction  of  Col.  \\  .  H  Wood 
Eleventh  Infantry,  commanding  post  and  district,  who  insisted  that  it  should  be 
strictly  carried  out  in  every  particular.  As  Indians,  like  most  ignorant  peop^j™ 
very  suspicions,  the  post  commander  has,  at  my  request,  directed  an  officer  to  v  erity 
The  weights  of  all  supplies  issued  to  them.  The  fact  that  this  officer  is  thus  enabled 
to  test  the  correctness  of  all  issues,  affords  at  all  times  a  protection  against  the  charge 
of  unfair  dealing  so  liable  to  be  made  and  so  frequently  brought  against  Indian 
agents. 
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SANITARY. 

Dr.  Weirick  reports  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  Indians  as  improving,  though  still  far 
from  satisfactory.  He  states  that  consumption  and  scrofula  are  the  prevailing  diseases 
among  them  ;  but  that  since  April  1  last,  when  he  first  assumed  the  duties  of  agency 
physician,  not  a  single  case  of  venereal  infection  of  any  kind  has  come  under  his  obser- 
vation or  treatment.  This  latter  fact  is  especially  noteworthy  in  view  of  the  presence 
at  the  agency  of  a  considerable  number  of  troops  and  the  oft-repeated  charge  that 
soldiers  are  the  propagators  of  vile  diseases  among  the  Indians.  Dr.  Weirick  expresses 
the  belief  that  the  native  medicine  men  are  now  but  rarely  consulted  by  the  Indians, 
who  generally  come  to  the  agency  for  treatment  and  medicines. 


CONCLUSION. 


In  conclusion,  I  would  give  it  as  the  result  of  my  experience  with  these  and  other 
Indians  that  their  management  should  be  characterized  by  great  firmness,  as  well  as 
uniform  justice  and  fairness.  Few  promises  should  be  made  to  them  ;  none  unless 
easy  and  certain  of  fulfillment.  General  councils  among  or  with  them  subserve  no 
usefnl  purpose,  but  are  almost  invariably  productive  of  much  harm.  As  their  ideas 
upon  most  subjects  affecting  their  welfare  are  necessarily  crude,  they  should  be  taught 
and  made  to  yield  their  views  to  those  of  the  persons  placed  in  authority  over  them  by 
the  government  upon  which  they  rely  for  support. 

In  my  efforts  to  ameliorate  the  condition  and  advance  the  iuterests  of  the  Indians 
under  my  charge,  I  have  had  the  hearty  co-operation  of  Col.  Wm.  H.  Wood,  Eleventh 
Infantry,  the  commanding  officer  of  the  military  post  contiguous  to  the  agency  build- 
ings ;  and  his  advice,  support,  and  assistance,  at  all  times  cheerf  ally  given,  have  been 
of  great  advantage  to  me  in  the  performance  of  the  difficult,  perplexing,  and  harassing 
duties  of  Indian  agent. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

THEO.  SCHWAN, 
.  Captain  Eleventh  Infantry,  Acting  United  States  Indian  Agent. 
The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Report  of  missionary  at  Cheyenne  River  agency. 


Saint  John's  Mission,  August  15,  1878. 

Sir  :  A  constant  residence  among  the  Sioux  of  this  agency  for  the  last  six  years,  and 
most  of  that  time  right  among  them,  has  given  me,  perhaps,  a  greater  opportunity  to 
notice  their  growth  and  progress  than  falls  to  the  lot  of  most  who  reside  upon  the 
agency.    Their  condition  when  I  first  saw  them  was  as  follows: 

Dress:  With  about  five  or  six  exceptions,  wild,  blanketed,  painted,  and  armed.  Customs: 
Dances  and  wild,  savage  ceremonies  were  going  on  all  over  reservation.  The  men  and 
young  men  spent  their  time  in  these  and  in  extravagant  feasts,  gambling,  and  idle- 
ness. Habits  :  Extremely  filthy  in  dress  aud  eating ;  saucy  and  turbulent ;  war  parties 
were  constantly  going  off.  Every  spring  a  large  hostile  element  disappeared  and  did  not 
return  till  annuity  time.  The  women  did  most  of  the  work ;  wood  and  water  were 
hauled  by  them,  and  much  of  the  field  work,  while  the  plowing  was  done  by  agency 
employes  as  a  general  thing.  Friendliness  :  A  small  portion  was  well  disposed,  while 
the  majority  were  unfriendly,  treacherous,  and  many  dangerous.  Religion :  Thoroughly 
heathen  ;  the  worship  of  the  sun,  the  earth,  and  the  spirit  of  mischief  (called  Heyoka) 
being  their  cultus.    Education  :  None. 

Their  present  condition  may  be  characterized  as  follows  : 

Friendliness :  Excellent ;  the  hostile  element  is  driven  out,  or  cowed. 

Dress :  Many  have  assumed  citizens'  clothing,  and  almost  all  would,  if  they  were 
able,  cast  off  their  savage  attire  to-day.  Arms  are  no  more  to  be  seen,  thanks  to  the 
measures  of  the  military. 

Dances  are  being  repressed  by  the  sentiment  of  the  Indians  themselves;  a  minority 
still  endeavors  to  keep  them  up.  Their  continuance  tends  to  keep  Indians  wild  and 
idle  and  extravagant.  The  rations  furnished  by  government  for  support  of  their  fami- 
lies is  wasted,  and  the  children  suffer  for  food  while  the  men  feast.  I  think  that  now 
dances  could  be  repressed  without  exciting  any  ill  feeling. 

Industry :  The  men  and  young  men  are  fae,  still,  from  equaling  whites  in  industry. 
Still,  almost  all  do  work,  and  are  not  ashamed  to  work.  What  they  chiefly  need  is 
oversight  and  instruction  in  their  several  camps.  The  men  chop  and  haul  wood  and 
haul  water.  Very  many  live  in  houses,  and  the  chief  reason  why  some  retain  the  tipis 
is  that  there  is  no  lumber  at  hand  with  which  to  build.  They  are  cutting  hay  all  over 
the  reservation,  while  their  fields  are  better  taken  care  of  and  more  productive  than  in 
past  years.  The  young  men  are  more  tractable  and  willing  to  work,  and  anxious,  in 
many  cases,  to  learn  aud  excel. 
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Cleanliness  :  There  is  a  great  improvement  here  in  every  way,  "both  in  dress  and  at 
table  ;  the  women  and  girls  who  have  had  the  opportunity  to  learn  being  very  neat  in 
attire  and  habits.  ,  .  ....        ,   ,  , 

Education  :  Notwithstanding  desultory  attendance  of  many,  still  much  has  been 
learned  and  there  are  some  hundreds  who  have  a  greater  or  less  knowledge  attained 
in  schools,  and  many  who,  while  never  having  attended  school,  have  learned  from  other 
Iud'ans  and  taught  themselves  to  read  and  write.  The  general  desire  for  children  is  to 
learn  English,  and  have  English-speaking  teachers,  while  the  young  men  and  women 
wish  to  learn  Indian  only. 

Religion:  Heathenism  is  no  longer  in  the  ascendant ;  large  and  reverent  congregations 
attend  our  three  mission  services;  a  goodly  number  are  professed  Christians  and  com- 
municants, and  the  church  is  quietly  and  steadily  growing.  _  _ 

In  o-eneral  terms  I  would  state  that  these  people  are,  in  my  opinion,  what  the  Yank- 
tons  were  six  years  ago  ;  while,  when  I  first  came  among  them,  they  were  in  the  main 
simplv  savages.  .  . 

Causes  of  improvement :  There  was  considerable  progress  made  m  the  first  two  or  three 
years  of  Major  Bin  sham's  administration.  But  until  the  severe  measures  of  1876  were 
inaugurated,  the  hostiles  were  powerful,  and  repressed  the  better  element.  Their  sub- 
luxation has  enabled  better  feelings  and  better  principles  to  rule  and  predominate, 
so^that  advance  in  educational,  spiritual,  and  industrial  directions  has  heen  very 
marked  since  then.  The  present  temporary  military  charge  of  the  agency  has  been  pro- 
ductive of  the  best  results  in  every  way,  and  I  feel  that  the  interests  of  the  Indians 
have  been  advanced  in  every  way  by  it,  both  in  bodily  and  mental  improvement. 

Respectfully,  H  gwIFL 


Crow  Creek  Agency,  Dakota, 

August  25,  1878. 

Sir  •  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  as  my  annual  report  of  the  condition 
of  the  Indians  and  the  state  of  the  service  at  this  agency,  pursuant  to  office  circular  ot 

^iLok^charoe  of  the  agencv  on  the  22d  of  March  last,  in  obedience  to  Special  Orders 
No.  30,  Headquarters  Department  of  Dakota,  March  13,  1878,  issued  at  the  request  ot 
the  Department  of  the  Interior. 

The  number  of  Indians  present  at  the  first  issue  after  I  took  charge  of  the  agency  was 
751  Bv  the  1st  of  Julv  the  number  had  increased  to  833,  and  at  the  present  time  the 
total  number  at  the  agency  is  859.  Twenty-five  lodges  of  the  tribe,  numbering  probably 
70  or  80  souls,  are  still  encamped  on  the  James  River,  about  80  miles  northeast  ot  the 
aoencv,  where  they  have  been  for  the  last  three  years. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  present  month  I  visited  this  camp  and  held  a  council  with 
the  chief  and  headmen,  and  urged  them  to  return  to  the  agency.  The  chief  alone 
seemed  indisposed  to  return  ;  the  others  appeared  to  be  indifferent,  but  neither  opposed 
nor  advocated  the  chief,  who  asked  for  a  delay  until  he  could  consult  with  the  prin- 
cipal chief  at  Sisseton  Agency.  I  gave  him  sis  weeks'  time  in  order  to  enable  him  to 
husband  his  crop,  which  is  large  and  well  cultivated,  but  assured  him  that  unless  he 
returned  to  the  agency  in  the  beginning  of  September  I  would  bring  him  in.  Since 
then  several  of  his  people  have  come  in  of  their  own  accord.  , 

I  am  informed  also  that  a  portion  of  this  tribe,  said  to  be  about  169  families,  is  now 
at  Standing  Rock  Agency.  These  I  believe  never  have  been  present  since  the  agency 
was  established,  but  I  learn  from  them  that  they  are  anxious  to  rejoin  the  mam  body 
of  the  tribe  and  live  here.  I  consider  that  it  would  be  advisable  to  encourage  this 
intention,  as  their  separation  will  be  a  perpetual  excuse  for  the  unsettled  ones  to 
absent  themselves  from  both  places  on  visits,  which  is  the  case  at  present. 

CIVILIZATION. 

The  Tanlionnais  have  been  on  this  reservation  now  thirteen  years,  yet  the  majority 
of  the  people  are  but  little  removed  from  the  nomadic  state,  the  few  who  are  re- 
claimed having  been  won  over  wholly  by  the  exertions  of  the  missionaries  within  the 
last  few  years.  The  labors  of  these  good  people  have  been  faithtully  prosecuted  in 
the  face  of  extraordinary  difficulties  and  discouragements,  but  is  at  last  beginning  to 
exhibit  gratifying  results.  Many  of  the  principal  families  of  the  tribe  have  recently 
agreed  to  break  up  the  village  autonomy,  and  take  up  and  settle  permanently  upon 
small  farms,  and  thus  establish  homes  and  family  independence.  Two  of  the  chiets 
have  joined  in  this  project,  and  are  now  preparing  to  put  it  into  execution  with  all  the 
people  of  their  bands  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Great  Bend.  Seven  families  from 
the  lower  camps  lately  left  the  village  at  Elm  Creek  also  and  moved  out  on  that  and 
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Crow  Creek,  a  few  miles,  and  are  now  permanently  separated  from  tribal  influences, 
and  have  to  a  great  extent  abandoned  tribal  usages  and  superstition.  These,  I  think, 
will  in  time  be  followed  by  others,  and  ultimately  the  village  organization  will  cease 
to  exist. 

As  yet,  however,  the  great  majority  of  the  tribe  are  obdurate  savages  and  wholly 
under  the  influence  of  those  of  the  chiefs  who  find  civilization  and  industry  uncon- 
genial. These  still  retain  the  barbarous  customs  and  cherish  the  superstition  and  tra- 
ditions of  the  former  time,  and  even  very  frequently  resort  to  menaces  and  aggra- 
vating outrages  toward  those  who  show  any  disposition  to  adopt  the  methods  of  in- 
dustry or  the  Christian  faith.  This  persecution  is  often  carried  to  such  a  degree  that 
it  becomes  insufferable,  and  unless  the  agent  is  known  to  be  resolute  enough  to  invoke 
the  power  of  military  force  he  must  frequently  consent  to  suffer  humiliation  and  dis- 
appointment in  witnessing  the  undoing  of  the  result  of  his  own  labors  and  of  those 
of  the  missionary  people  associated  with  him.  Polygamy,  the  sale  of  women,  their 
utter  social  degradation  in  the  married  state  ;  sun-worship,  and  the  heathen  practices 
of  "  making  medicine,"  are  native  vices  that  are  still  as  firmly  rooted  among  the  peo- 
ple of  this  tribe  as  they  are  among  those  of  the  wildest  tribes. 

I  do  not  think  that  it  would  be  beneficial  to  extend  the  laws  of  the  United  States 
over  these  Indians  at  present ;  certainly  as  long  as  they  are  permitted  to  retain  posses- 
sion of  their  arms  it  would  be  useless  to  attempt  to  govern  them  by  laws,  for  these 
two  forces  are  wholly  incompatible  among  a  savage  people,  who  have  never  known  or 
recognized  any  arbitration  but  that  of  arms.  Arms  and  horses  constitute  the  wealth 
and  strength  of  an  Indian  tribe,  and  while  it  is  permitted  to  retain  these  as  a  war 
establishment,  scarcely  a  sensible  impulse  can  be  given  to  the  settled  policy  of  the 
government  in  either  civilization  or  the  propagation  of  the  Christian  faith,  nor  can 
these  people  be  compelled  to  be  induced  to  acknowledge  their  dependence  upon,  or 
their  gratitude  to,  the  government  for  its  bounty  and  protection. 

AGRICULTURE. 

When  I  took  charge  of  this  agency  I  found  on  the  reservation  79  habitable  houses 
occupied  by  Indians ;  since  then  15  more  have  been  completed.  Thirty-six  acres  of 
land  had  been  broken  for  the  tribe,  and  cultivated.  The  agency  farm  consisted  of  142 
acres.  This  was  subdivided  and  allotted  to  the  Indians,  who  planted  and  indiffer- 
ently cultivated  63  acres  of  it.  Thirty-one  and  a  half  acres  of  new  land  were  also 
broken  for  them,  the  work  having  been  done  mostly  by  themselves,  and  all  of  which, 
except  two  acres,  was  planted.  The  season  has  been  exceedingly  favorable  for  crops 
here,  notwithstanding  which  the  percentage  of  subsistence  produced  by  their  own 
labor  is  scarcely  appreciable.  Of  corn,  which  is  the  principal  product  of  Indian  agri- 
cultural labor,  something  over  2,000  bushels  would  have  been  produced  had  it  been 
permitted  to  mature ;  it  is  generally  gathered  while  yet  green  and  dried  for  winter 
use  ;  494  bushels  of  potatoes  were  issued  in  the  spring,  about  one-fifth  for  seed,  yet  only 
about  20  bushels  were  planted,  the  rest  having  been  consumed.  A  sufficiency  of  other 
seeds  were  supplied  and  were  planted,  but  for  lack  of  proper  cultivation  the  product 
will  be  very  insignificant.  In  addition,  everything  produced  is  gathered  so  long 
before  it  matures  that  no  material  benefit  is  derived  from  it.  This  is  partly  due  to 
ignorance,  and  partly  to  save  it  from  the  poaching  vagabonds  of  the  tribe  who  will 
not  plant  themselves.  Those  who  plant  independently  and  apart  from  the  chiefs  and 
the  tribe  especially  suffer  from  the  depredations  of  this  class. 

One  of  the  greatest  difficulties  experienced  in  successfully  introducing  agriculture 
among  the  Indians  is  that  of  properly  lencing  the  crops  against  cattle  and  ponies. 
This  is  referred  to  more  fully  in  my  report  from  Lower  Brule.  I  think  it  would  be 
economical  for  the  department  to  supply  fence  wire  from  the  annuity  funds  of  each 
tribe.  This  is  indestructible  and  cheap.  The  present  expenditure  for  fence  rails  is 
very  considerable,  and  must  greatly  increase  each  year.  A  short  calculation  will  show 
that  the  amount  of  money  expended  on  rails  for  fencing  in  three  or  four  years  would 
purchase  wire  enough  to  permanently  and  effectually  inclose  the  land  on  which  the 
rails  are  annually  expended.  This  would  also  put  an  end  to  numerous  outrages  aris- 
ing from  trespass  by  cattle  and  horses  upon  crops.  Cattle  and  horses  are  killed  and 
disabled  every  summer  on  both  these  agencies  for  this  cause.  This  leads  inevitably  to 
retaliation  and  often  to  personal  rencounters.  Police  measures  necessary  to  prevent 
the  short-comings  and  disorders  enumerated  above  are  impossible  among  a  people  where 
every  man  and  boy  goes  armed. 

The  tribe  has  put  up  about  350  tons  of  hay,  and  about  100  more  will  be  made.  This 
is  done  by  individuals  and  for  their  exclusive  use.  The  work  is  done  by  themselves, 
with  the  assistance  of  one  employe'.  The  agency  has  stored  175  tons  of  hay  made  by 
the  employe's  assisted  by  a  few  Indians  ;  100  tons  more  will  be  cut  and  stacked,  to  be 
fed  in  the  spring  to  the  herd  to  be  wintered  near  the  agency  ;  52  acres  of  corn,  3  of  po- 
tatoes and  17  of  oats  were  cultivated  by  the  employe's  in  addition  to  their  other  labors. 
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EDUCATION. 

There  are  three  schools  and  three  churches  on  the  reservation.  One  of  the  former 'm 
the  boarding  school  at  the  agencv.  and  is  constantly  filled  to  its  capacity.  It  is  so  well 
and  so  successfully  conducted  that  I  have  only  to  say  of  it  that  it  should  be  enlarged 
to  at  least  three  times  its  present  establishment.  What  I  may  report  of  the  camp 
schools  is  stated  under  this  head  in  my  report  from  Lower  Brule.  No  amount  of  per- 
severance and  energy  on  the  part  of  teachers  and  missionaries  can  fully  overcome  the 
opposition  and  persecution  of  the  disaffected  and  unfriendly  portion  of  the  tribe  to  edu- 
cation and  the  introduction  of  the  Christian  faith.  Coercion  is  at  once  a  natural  and 
justifiable  remedy,  but  I  doubt  that  it  would  be  profitable  to  attempt  this  process  un- 
til these  tribes  are  reduced  to  submission  and  dependence  by  other  means  than  by  treat- 
ies and  promises. 

THE  RESERYATION. 

The  territory  set  apart  bv  the  government  for  the  Lower  Yanktonnais  is  Tapidly 
beincr  encompassed  on  the  south  and  east  by  white  settlers.  This  has  recently  given 
rise  to  an  agitation  in  the  tribe  on  the  subject  of  the  Yanktonnais  title  m  that  part  ot 
Dakota  known  as  the  James  River  country.  It  is  claimed  by  the  chiels  that  the  tribe 
jointly  with  the  Yanktons  occupied  the  country  between  the  Big  fcioux  and  Missouri 
Rivers  since  it  left  the  head  of  the  Minnesota  River  about  thirty  years  ago.  and  that  it 
never  has  relinquished  to  the  government  its  title  to  this  land.  The  lanktous  by  a 
treaty  dated  April  16, 1859,  ceded  this  territory  to  the  government,  and  it  has  since  been 
surveyed  and  opened  for  settlement.  I  recommend  that  an  understanding  be  ettected 
with  the  tribe  on  this  matter,  rather  to  abolish  a  standing  cause  of  complaint  than  ironi 
apprehension  of  trouble,  though  the  chiefs  declare  that  they  will  not  permit  the  occu- 
pation of  the  land  by  the  whites  without  opposition. 

THE  AGENCY. 

The  ao-encv  proper  consists  at  present  of  '27  buildings,  all  except  4  being  inclosed  by 
a  stockade,  which  was  formerlv  used  as  a  defense  by  the  troops  posted  here.  The  greater 
number  of  these  buildings  are  so  old  and  dilapidated  that  repair  is  hardly  possible. 
The  stockade  is  so  much  decayed  that  it  is  totally  useless  as  a  military  detense,  and 
will  be  removed  as  soon  as  possible.  A  substantial  saw-mill  was  erected  by  the  late 
agent  last  fall :  also  a  new  and  commodious  issue  house.  The  latter,  however,  is  so  un- 
substantial in  construction  that  it  is  unavailable  for  storage.  _ 

A  store-house  was  ertcted  in  June,  at  the  landing  2g  miles  from  the  agency,  for  the 
reception  and  protection  of  supplies  delivered  by  steamboat.  This  was  constructed 
from  old  material  found  on  hand  and  had  no  attendant  expense.  _ 

A  steam  boikr  is  crreatlv  needed  to  enable  me  to  put  the  saw-mill  in  operation  to 
supply  the  tribe  with  lumber  necessary  for  fences,  doors,  and  other  improvements. 

A  chanel  has  been  erected  at  the  agency  during  the  year  by  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church:  Services  in  Dakota  and  English  are  regularly  held  by  the  Rev.  Edward  Ash- 
lev,  the  resident  missionary.  The  assistance  and  co-operation  rendered  me  by  this 
gentleman  in  affairs  connected  with  the  tribe  are  worthy  of  a  more  substantial  acknowl- 
edgement than  I  can  bestow  in  this  report. 

It  is  with  much  pleasure  that  I  testify  to  the  prompt  attention  given  my  communi- 
cations at  the  Indian  Office,  and  to  the  regular  and  timely  arrival  at  the  agency  by 
orders  emanating  there  of  the  necessary  supplies,  of  a  superior  quality,  at  the  most 
economical  rates. 

I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant.  ™™™™ 

YVM.  G.  DAL  (jrLLKl  1. 
Captain  First  Infantry,  Acting  Indian  Agent 
The  Commissioner  or  Indian  Aeeaies. 


Deyies  Lake  Agency,  Dakota. 

August,  1878. 


Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  this  my  third  annual  report  relative  to  the  affairs 
of  'this  agency,  the  present  condition  of  the  Indians,  aud  their  progress  during  the  past 
year. 

TRIBES,  NUMBERS,  ADYANCEMENT,  ETC. 

The  Indians  of  Devil's  Lake  Agency,  numbering  males  519  ;  females ,  556  j  total, 
1.075,  are  portions  of  the  Sisseton,  Wakjfo*,  and  Cut-head  bands  oi J™?'  ™" 
reservation,  King  along  the  south  shore  of  Devil  s  Lake  is  beautilully  situated,  being 
bounded  on  the  north  by  Devil's  Lake  and  on  the  south  by  the  Cheyenne  Eiver  and 
is  one  of  the  finest  agricultural  districts  in  Dakota ;  it  also  contains  an  abundance  of 
meadow  and  grazing  lands,  with  a  sufficiency  of  good  wood  and  water. 


INDIAN  AFFAIRS. 
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These  Indians  know  the  many  advantages  that  their  reservation  possesses  over  that 
of  the  surrounding  country,  and  understand  the  necessity  of  changing  their  past  nomadic 
life  to  a  more  settled  one,  and  turning  their  attention  to  a  surer  means  of  livelihood. 
Nearly  every  family  belonging  to  this  reservation  is  now  engaged  in  agricultural  pur- 
suits; many  of  them  have  made  commendable  progress  in  bettering  their  condition 
and  are  adding  yearly  to  their  fields.  None  of  the  farms  are  worked  in  common ; 
each  family  is  located  on  a  claim  by  themselves  and  separated  from  eaeh  other  as  much, 
as  possible.  None  of  the  farms  are  very  large  (ranging  from  1  to  20  acres),  but  they 
are  yearly  increased  in  dimensions;  land  once  broken  is  not  allowed  to  return  to 
weeds  nor  remain  uncultivated.  I  am  convinced  that  it  is  better  to  add  to  their  fields 
gradually,  just  in  proportion  as  they  can  conveniently  manage,  without  over-taxing 
them,  which,  if  done,  soon  discourages  them;  they  then  become  careless,  and  often 
abandon  the  field  entirely.  Even  with  the  small  fields  cultivated,  these  Indians  are 
now  successfully  raising  all  kinds  of  vegetables  that  can  be  grown  in  this  latitude,  as 
well  as  wheat,  oats,  pease,  barley,  and  buckwheat. 

Forty  bushels  of  wheat  were  sown  this  year,  divided  among  eighteen  Indians,  aggre- 
gating about  25  acres  seeded.  The  crop  is  good  and  has  greatly  encouraged  them. 
This  was  the  first  wheat  grown  here  by  Indians,  and  now  all  are  anxious  to  sow  wheat 
another  year.  A  large  number  of  the  Indians  own  cows,  pigs,  turkeys,  and  chickens, 
some  of  which  have  been  purchased  and  paid  for  by  the  industry  of  the  individual  owners. 
Last  year  fifty  milch-cows  were  issued  to  these  Indians,  and  not  one  has  died,  and  only  one 
calf  has  been  killed.  The  cows  and  young  stock  are  well  cared  for  and  greatly  prized  by 
the  owners.  There  are  now  seventy-five  yoke  of  work-oxen  and  wagons  owned  by 
Indians  of  this  agency,  and  I  hope  to  soon  see  every  head  of  a  family  supplied  with 
the  same,  also  with  the  necessary  agricultural  instruments.  This  once  done,  with  a 
few  reapers  and  threshers  for  general  use  on  the  reservation,  will,  in  my  opinion  (judg- 
ing from  the  change  wrought  in  the  past  few  years,  and  calculating  on  the  same  grad- 
ual advancement),  place  these  Indians  beyond  the  possibility  of  requiring  any  govern- 
ment aid  after  the  treaty  with  them  expires,  which  is  June  30,  1883.  They  will  raise 
this  year  about  60  per  cent,  of  their  subsistence,  which  certainly  speaks  well  for  the 
short  time  they  have  been  engaged,  as  the  first  efforts  at  civilization  upon  this  re- 
servation were  made  in  1871,  and  but  little  was  accomplished  the  first  two  years  ow- 
ing to  their  prejudice  and  aversion  to  labor,  which  had  to  be  overcome  by  convincing 
them  in  various  ways  that  labor  was  not  so  degrading  as  they  had  looked  upon  it  to 
be.  Now  none  are  ashamed  to  labor,,  and  in  passing  through  the  reservation  it  looks 
like  a  settlement  of  well  to  do  frontier  farmers,  only  the  Indians'  fences  are  more  uni- 
formly and  substantially  constructed  than  those  of  any  frontier  white  settlers  that  I 
have  seen. 

The  wood  contract  for  the  Fort  Totten  military  post  (571  cords)  was  filled  by  these 
Indians  during  the  months  of  December  and  January  last;  the  receiving  officers  gave 
them  a  complimentary  indorsement,  and  did  not  reject  one  stick  of  the  lot.  They  also 
stated  on  the  vouchers  given  that  the  entire  lot  of  wood  was  the  best  quality,  and  put 
up  in  better  shape  than  was  ever  before  received  at  that  post.  They  have  hauled 
325,000  pounds  of  forage  from  Jamestown  to  Fort  Totten  during  this  summer  for  the 
military  grain  contractor,  they  receiving  65  cents  per  100  pounds  for  the  distance,  82 
miles.  They  also  transport  all  the  Indian  supplies  from  Jamestown  to  the  agency. 
All  persons  seeing  them  at  work  on  their  farms,  or  freighting  on  the  road,  express  sur- 
prise at  their  appearance.  All  dress  like  white  men,  and  most  of  them  wear  their  hair 
short,  about  200  adult  males  having  had  their  hair  cut  during  the  months  of  February 
and  March  last.  Exclusive  of  the  571  cords  of  wood  delivered  to  the  military  post  by 
the  Indians,  they  cut  630  cords  for  use  of  the  agency  and  saw-mill,  324  cords  of  which, 
they  hauled  to  the  school,  agency,  and  mill.  They  also  hauled  35  cords  of  stone  for 
use'in  building  foundations  of  new  wings  to  boarding-school ;  cut,  hauled,  and  built 
into  fence  24,978  rails;  broke  115  acres  of  new  land,  about  75  acres  of  which  they 
planted,  and  plowed  and  planted  380  acres  of  old  land,  and  have  cared  for  their  fields 
in  a  very  satisfactory  manner. 

This  season  has  been  favorable,  and  our  crops  promise  a  large  yield.  We  estimate 
our  harvest,  which  is  not  yet  gathered,  as  follows  :  Wheat,  500  bushels ;  potatoes, 
10,000  bushels;  turnips,  5,100  bushels;  corn,  10,000  bushels;  oats,  1,500  bushels; 
onions,  325  bushels;  beans,  525  bushels ;  beets,  425  bushels  ;  carrots,  210  bushels  ;  pease, 
100  bushels;  buckwheat,  50  bushels;  cabbage,  600  heads;  pumpkins  and  squash, 
10,300  ;  and  1,000  tons  of  hay  will  be  secured.  The  above  is  proof  positive  that  these 
Indians  are  industrious,  and  I  can  also  add  that  they  are  well-disposed.     *     *  * 

About  a  year  ago  two  young  men  were  induced  to  go  into  the  blacksmith  and  car- 
penter shops,  with  a  view  of  having  them  learn  these  trades.  They  worked  irregu- 
larly for  some  months,  but  since  the  1st  of  January  last  they  have  remained  without 
intermission,  and  have  become  quite  handy.  They  now  do  many  small  jobs  of  work. 
The  one  working  at  the  blacksmith  trade  has  learned  to  run  the  engine,  of  which  he 
is  very  proud.  He  was  married  on  July  1,  ultimo,  to  a  young  Indian  woman  from  the 
boarding-school.   They  are  keeping  house  after  the  white  man's  fashion,  and  are  getting 
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along  very  nicely.  There  are  now  two  Indian  boys  learning  the  carpenter's  trade,  and 
both  are  making  commendable  progress.  On  the  whole  the  Indians  of  this  agency  are 
contented  and  happy,  and  are  ou  a  fair  way  to  prosperity,  and  only  require  proper 
recognition  and  encouragement  to  carry  them  through. 

EDUCATIONAL  AND  SANITARY. 

The  boarding-school,  under  the  charge  of  five  Sisters  of  Charity,  has  been  main- 
tained throughout  the  year  with  satisfactory  results  ;  owing  to  a  scarcity  of  supplies, 
a  vacation  was  given  on  July  8,  when  18  children  remained  at  the  school'in  preference 
to  going  home. 

From  Angust  25,  1877,  to  August  25,  1878,  the  average  attendance  for  the  year  baa 
been  38  pupils.  This  school  is  thoroughly  systematized,  and  is  doiug  a  work  among 
these  people  that  cannot  be  too  highly  appreciated.  The  habits  inculcated  there  exert 
a  wholesome  influence  over  all  the  Indians,  and  is  much  more  perceptible  in  families 
whose  children  attend  the  school.  The  improved  morals  and  steady  advancement  of 
these  Indians  in  all  civilized  customs  is  very  gratifying,  and  to  these  good  sisters  much 
is  due  for  bringing  about  the  happy  change  ;  it  furnishes  evidence  of  what  good  re- 
sults follow  a  moral  and  religious  training,  such  as  is  exercised  by  these  patient  teach- 
ers, who  have  ingratiated  themselves  with  both  old  and  young  of  the  reservation. 

Our  school-building  has  been  too  small,  and  the  rooms  too  much  crowded  for  the 
health  of  the  inmates,  but  during  the  early  part  of  this  summer  we  fitted  the  attic  of 
the  main  building,  which  gives  a  dormitory,  well  ventilated,  18  by  38  feet.  This,  with 
two  wing  additions,  each  26  by  40  feet,  now  in  course  of  erection,  will  give  ample  room 
to  admit  nearly  all  of  the  children  of  school-going  ages ;  but  for  the  present  we  intend  to 
use  one  of  these  wings  for  a  hospital  where  the  sick  of  the  reservation  can  be  brought 
for  proper  treatment. 

_  The  instructions  in  the  school  consist  of  reading,  writing,  geography,  and  arithme- 
tic. The  instructions  are  in  the  English  language,  excepting  so  far  as  it  is  necessary 
to  convey  a  correct  meaning  of  the  studies.  Apart  from  study  in  the  class-room, 
there  are  regular  hours  set  apart  when  the  girls  are  daily  instructed  in  all  tiie  house- 
hold duties.  Girls  of  all  ages  are  received  into  the  school,  but  boys  only  up  to  twelve 
years,  aud  in  some  few  cases  fourteen  years  old  are  admitted.  Outside  of  school  hours 
the  boys  are  instructed  in  manual  labor  so  far  as  is  consistent  with  their  age  aud 
strength,  but  being  small,  their  work  is  necessarily  light  and  confined  chiefly  to  caring  for 
the  cattle  used  at  the  school,  carrying  wood  and  water,  and  working  in  tke'gardeii.  We 
have  started  a  40-acre  farm  attached  to  the  school.  It  is  well  fenced  and  in  a  good 
state  of  cultivation  ;  10  acres  of  it  have  been  planted  this  year  by  Indians  for  use  of  the 
school.  This  farm  wall  soon  be  taken  charge  of  by  the  Benedictine  Fathers,  under  the 
direction  of  Rt.  Rev.  Abbot  Martin. 

One  of  the  fathers,  Rev.  Claude  Ebner,  is  now  here  in  charge  of  the  missionary  work 
of  the  agency,  and  arrangements  are  made  by  which  auother  father,  and  possibly  two 
brothers,  will  join  them  in  a  short  time,  when  they  will  open  a  school  for  boys  of  all 
ages,  but  more  particularly  to  receive  them  after  they  have  passed  their  rudimeutal 
studies  at  the  sisters'  school.  It  is  also  the  intention  of  the  fathers  to  instruct  the  boys 
in  the  use  of  tools  of  the  different  trades,  as  well  as  the  labors  pertaining  to  the  farm. 

The  sanitary  condition  of  the  Indians  (generally  speaking)  has  been  very  good  ; 
still,  the  death  rate  has  been  unusually  large,  there  having  been  61  d-aths  during  the 
year  against  65  births. .  The  mortality  has  been  chiefly  among  children.  The  adult 
cases  were  principally  from  consumption.  I  am  of  the  opinion,  however,  that  the 
cause  of  so  many  deaths  is  that  in  their  nomadic  state  these  Indians  were  accustomed 
to  an  abundance  of  fresh  meat ;  but  upon  this  reservation  they  get  none  whatever 
during  the  summer  months,  and  only  a  very  little  for  about  four  of  the  winter  months. 
They  are  also  prohibited  from  buying  any  ammunition,  with  which  they  heretofore 
procured  game.  They  could  now  procure  geese,  ducks,  &c,  on  the  reservation  had 
they  ammunition,  but  being  deprived  of  both  fresh  beef  aud  game,  the  change  in 
living  is  so  great  that  it  is  certainly  injurious.  I  would  recommend  that  these  Indians 
be  allowed  to  purchase  powder  and  shot,  and  that  a  small  allowance  of  beef  be  issued 
to  them  every  fifteen  days,  even  should  it  be  necessary  to  discontinue  the  issue  of  some 
other  article  of  supplies  in  order  to  do  so. 

The  medicine-dance  is  no  longer  practiced  upon  this  reservation,  but  the  feast  is 
still  maintained  by  the  greater  portion  of  the  Indians. 

Polygamy  is  dying  out,  at  least  it  is  no  longer  popular ;  and  with  the  exception  of 
this  one  evil  the  morals  of  these  people  need  not  cause  any  solicitude. 

CONCLUSION. 

The  proposed  transfer  of  the  Indian  Bureau  to  the  War  Department  is  now  and  has 
for  the  past  few  years  been  agitating  the  public  mind.  All  trouble  with  the  Indians 
has  of  late  years  been  attributed  to  their  mismanagement;  the  Indian  Bureau  has  been 
shamefully  maligned,  and  Indian  agents  have  been  so  vilified,  misrepresented,  and 
shamefully  abused  by  the  public  press,  that  it  is  taken  for  granted  by  many  that  because 
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a  man  is  an  Indian  agent  he  is  necessarily  a  thief.  This  newspaper  slandering  has 
been  allowed  to  continue  so  long  that  it  has  become  almost  a  disgrace  to  be  known  in 
public  as  an  Indian  agent.  The  department,  intending  (undoubtedly)  to  better  the 
service,  has  added  to  the  unpopularity  of  agents  by  having  Army  officers  appointed  to 
inspect  the  deliveries  at  agencies.  This  has  been  of  no  benefit  whatever  to  the  serv- 
ice ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  civil  management  with  mixed  military  interference  has 
disaffected  the  Indians  to  a  considerable  extent,  by  exciting  suspicion  in  their  minds  and 
causing  them  to  doubt  the  ability  of  their  agents.  Apart  from  this  being  humiliating,  it 
is  a  source  of  annoyance  to  agents,  who  are  often  obliged  to  wait  the  pleasure  of  such 
officer's  presence,  with  Indians,  some  from  distant  parts  of  the  reservation,  waiting  for 
their  supplies,  who  naturally  get  impatient  upon  being  needlessly  detained  ;  and  they, 
thinking  that  if  their  agent  is  a  good  man  he  should  be  all-powerful,  always  blame  him 
for  such  delays.  Aside  from  this,  the  natural  inference  is  that  the  department  has  no  con- 
fidence in  its  bonded  and  sworn  agents,  and  that  there  is  either  a  lack  of  ability  or  hon- 
esty among  these  civil  officers,  and  by  these  appointments  have  conceded  that  Army 
officers  are  either  superior  in  judgment,  or  more  to  be  trusted  and  relied  upon  in  pro- 
tecting the  interests  of  the  Indians  and  administering  the  affairs  of  an  agency.  In- 
dians, being  close  observers,  are  not  slow  to  notice  this,  and  soon  lose  respect  for  their 
agent,  for  Indians  desire  that  their  agent  should  know  (at  least)  as  much  as  any  other 
white  man  around  him,  and  with  confidence  once  shaken  in  their  agent,  his  usefulness 
to  them  is  gone.  With  all  due  respect  to  the  officers  of  the  Army,  I  claim  that  there 
are  to-day  in  the  Indian  service  as  efficient  and  honest  agents  as  there  are  officers  in 
any  other  department  of  the  government,  and  that  Indian  agents  are  the  hardest- 
worked,  poorest  paid,  and  worst  abused  officers  now  in  the  public  service. 

The  present  method  of  appointing  agents  is  certainly  an  improvement  over  the  old 
scheme  of  rewarding  men  for  political  services  regardless  of  their  knowledge  of  Indians, 
and  the  different  religious  bodies  in  nominating  men  for  agents  have  undoubtedly  se- 
lected good  men,  but  that  some  should  fail  or  fall  short  of  what  was  expected  of  them  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at  when  so  many  qualifications  are  necessary  to  be  concentrated  in 
one  man.  To  successfully  manage  Indians  and  conduct  a  large  Indian  agency  requires 
a  man  of  extraordinary  ability.  He  must  be  a  business  man,  a  farmer,  and  mechanic, 
together  with  a  good  judge  of  human  nature,  have  great  patience,  and  be  endowed  with 
practical  common  sense.  Such  a  man,  with  his  heart  in  his  work,  if  left  alone  to  manage 
his  Indians,  will  succeed;  but  when  set  upon  by  designing  whites  who  are  always 
working  up  some  imaginary  charge  or  intriguing  witn  disaffected  Indians  or  disap- 
pointed whites  to  find  fault  with  the  agent,  who  is  left  alone  to  defend  himself  against 
all  who  may  array  themselves  against  him,  with  no  encouragement  or  support  from 
his  superiors,  being  accountable,  under  heavy  bonds,  for  the  proper  disbursement  of 
large  sums  of  money  and  property,  obliged  to  keep  complicated  accounts  under  exact- 
ing rules,  with  a  large  amount  of  tiresome  correspondence  pertaining  to  the  office,  with 
a  salary  such  as  is  paid  to  a  second-class  clerk — so  much  responsibility  and  labor  for  so 
little  pay;  no  gratitude  in  the  Indians,  and  no  recognition  or  seeming  appreciation  of 
his  efforts  from  the  wnites ;  never  judged  by  his  success,  but  the  slightest  error  taken 
advantage  of  to  injure  him,  there  is  certainly  but  little  encouragement  for  a  man  to 
remain  in  the  Indian  service  as  an  agent,  unless  he  wishes  to  see  his  name  appear  in 
the  newspapers  on  the  slightest  pretext,  and  be  brought  into  ridiculous  notoriety  by 
every  penny-a-line  writer  who  lacks  an  article  to  fill  his  sheet  or  who  is  paid  by  the 
"  em  "  for  what  he  writes,  regardless  of  its  standard.  While  I  admit  that  some  agents 
have  been  found  dishonest,  and  others  have  failed  from  incapacity,  still  I  believe  the 
majority  to  be  conscientiously  woiking  for  the  best  interests  of  the  government  in  the 
elevation  of  the  Indians,  and  for  the  good  name  of  the  religious  body  which  they  rep- 
resent. I  further  believe  that  there  is  a  better  class  of  Indian  agents  in  the  service  at 
the  present  time  than  ever  before,  and  that  the  Indians  have  advanced  more  in  civili- 
zation during  the  past  eight  years,  under  the  policy  inaugurated  by  President  Grant, 
than  in  any  other  quarter  of  a  century  of  our  national  existence. 

There  can  be  no  question  in  the  mind  of  any  unbiased  person  but  that  the  War 
Department  is  unfitted  to  civilize  the  Indians  ;  of  this  the  past  history  of  the  service 
furnishes  sufficient  proof.  Could  the  Indian  Bureau  be  organized  into  a  distinct  depart- 
ment of  the  government,  having  for  its  direct  head  an  officer  who  would  be  entitled  to 
a  seat  in  the  President's  Cabinet,  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  it  would  be  more  effective 
and  the  service  be  greatly  benefited  thereby  ;  but  as  the  creation  of  such  a  department 
is  not  very  probable,  the  next  best  and  only  feasible  means  left  for  civilizing  the  In- 
dians, and  gradually  relieving  the  government  of  this  burden,  is  to  let  the  Indian 
Bureau  remain  where  it  is  and  as  it  is  at  present  organized.  There  might  be  some 
better  rules  of  government  subject  to  fewer  changes,  which,  if  properly  administered, 
leaves  no  room  for  doubt  but  that  the  Indian  tribes  will  continue  to  advance  until 
they  attain  a  much  higher  standing  in  the  scale  of  civilization.  The  Indians  must 
either  fall  in  with  the  march  of  civilization  and  become  independent  citizens,  or  remain 
paupers  upon  the  bounty  of  the  government.  To  effect  the  first,  the  good  work  inaugu- 
rated has  only  to  be  continued;  christianization  and  civilization  will  ultimately 
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follow:  but  place  the  Indians  under  supreme  control  of  the  military,  and  the  opposite 
will  be  the  result.  It  is  therefore  for  the  American  people  to  decide  which  shall  be 
done,  and  a  righteous  God  will  surely  hold  them  responsible.  Like  all  true  friends  of 
the  much-oppressed  Indians,  I  have  strong  faith  in  the  peace  policy  as  originally  in- 
tended, which,  with  a  thorough  enforcement  of  the  necessary  laws  through  the  civil 
departments  of  our  government,  and  the  service  toned  so  that  the  office  of  Indian  agent 
will  be  an  honorable  position,  with  the  term  of  office  contingent  upon  competency  and 
good  behavior,  with  salaries  in  proportion  to  the  qualifications  and  service  required, 
let  dishonesty  be  punished  through  the  proper  channels,  but  do  not  allow  every  agent 
to  be  persecuted  because  some  have  been  found  guilty,  extend  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States  courts  over  all  Indian  country,  make  some  uniform  and  wholesome  laws  for  the 
government  of  Indians,  and  the  difficulties  of  this  vexed  Indian  question  will  be  nearer 
solution. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

3    1        13  james  Mclaughlin, 

United  States  Indian  Agent. 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Flandreau  Special  Agency, 

Flandreau,  Dale.,  August  10,  1878. 
Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  present  this  my  fifth  and  last  annual  report,  as  my  suc- 
cessor, Maj.  William  H.  H.  Wasson,  is  here,  and  will  relieve  me  of  my  charge  after 
this  date. 

THE  GOVERNMENT  PROPERTY. 

on  this  agency  is  verv  limited,  and  consists  of  a  school-house  and  the  necessary  furni- 
ture, together  "with  a  one- acre  lot  of  land  on  which  it  stands.  This  is  all.  There  are 
no  employes'  residences,  or  shops  of  any  kind.  The  teacher  has  been  accustomed  to 
provide  his  own  house  to  live  in,  the  same  as  neighboring  district-school  teachers.  And 
the  Indians,  not  being  provided  with  free  shops,  have  found  they  could  generally  pay 
for  their  necessary  tinkering.  The  school-house  lot  is  well  situated,  adjoining  the  town 
of  Flandreau,  which  is  growing  rapidly,  and  seems  destined  to  be  a  place  of  consider- 
able importance.  The  Indian  farms  are  situated  on  either  side  of  Flandreau,  up  and 
down  the  Big  Sioux  River,  which  here  is  only  a  good-sized  mill-stream.  The  farthest 
live  10  miles  away.  Nearly  all  have  so  taken  their  claims  that  the  river  will  run 
through  them. 

THE  YEAR'S  PROGRESS. 

As  will  be  seen  by  the  statistical  census  just  taken  and  inclosed  herewith,  these  In- 
dians now  number*  365,  only  one  more  than  last  year.  Two  or  three  families  have 
moved  here  from  the  Santee  agency,  but  about  the  same  number,  mostly  half-breeds, 
have  gone  to  a  new  settlement  south  of  the  Sisseton  reservation,  called  White  Earth. 
There  have  been  four  more  deaths  than  births  the  past  year— the  deaths  numbering  13. 

In  agriculture  these  Indians  have  made  fair  progress.  Wheat  is  the  best  crop  raised 
here.  °Last  year  I  estimated  their  wheat  at  4,000  bushels ;  when  thrashed  it  turned  out 
5  000.  It  was  an  uncommon  yield,  averaging  over  20  bushels  to  the  acre.  One  Indian, 
named  Philip  Weston,  had  300  bushels  on  10  acres,  from  12  bushels  of  seed.  If  the 
wheat  would  turn  out  as  well  this  year,  they  would  have  over  10,000  bushels  ;  but  it  is 
not  so  good.  The  wheat  looked  splendidly  until  about  two  weeks  before  harvest,  when 
it  came  on  such  hot  weather  that  the  wheat  blighted,  and  will  not  probably  average 
over  12  bushels  to  the  acre,  and  our  estimate  as  made  out  from  farm  to  farm  foots  up 
6,767  bushels.  The  estimate  for  other  crops  is  as  follows :  Corn,  2,180  bushels  ;  potatoes, 
3J80;  oats,  120;  barley,  650;  beans,  133;  pumpkins,  200.  Grasshoppers  are  now  m- 
iurino-  the  corn,  potatoes,  and  beans  considerably,  and  I  have  reduced  the  estimate  for 
them°about  one-third  on  that  account.  The  Indians  would  also  have  had  considerable 
of  turnips  and  onions,  but  the  grasshoppers  have  well-nigh  taken  them  all. 

There  were  no  grasshoppers  this  year  at  all  till  after  the  small  grain  was  all  harvested, 
and  then  they  dfd  not  come  in  such  clouds  as  in  some  former  years.  They  came  from 
the  west,  probably  from  Montana,  as  notice  was  given  of  grasshoppers  passing  over 
Bismarck  some  ten  days  before  they  arrived  at  Flandreau.  They  are  depositing  some 
eggs,  but  not  enough  yet  to  do  much  damage.  If  farmers  would  make  a  united  effort 
to  destroy  them  in  the  spring,  the  crops  might  generally  be  saved  from  the  young  ones. 
In  case  they  do  hatch  out  in  any  great  number,  it  would  be  well  for  the  Flandreau 
a^ent  to  have  some  means  at  hand  to  expend  in  destroying  them. 

°The  Indians  have  broken  149  acres  of  new  land,  not  included  in  the  755  acres  under 
cultivation.  They  have  built  eight  log  cabins  for  themselves  the  past  year,  at  no  ex- 
pense to  government,  mostly  with  floors,  but  dirt  roofr.  One,  however,  has  a  good 
shingle  roof.    The  most  valuable  improvement,  however,  was  the  building  for  them 
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by  government  of  eight  frame  houses,  at  a  cost  of  $350  each.  Indians  were  employed 
to  freight  the  lumber  from  the  railroad,  and  to  do  the  most  of  the  carpenter  work.  I 
find  the  young  men  remarkably  handy  at  such  work,  and  think  it  is  better  to  employ 
them  than  white  men  in  all  possible  cases,  as  employment  is  the  great  desideratum  of 
Indian  civilization. 

THE  FLANDREAU  INDIANS  ARE  CITIZENS, 

and  are,  without  doubt,  the  most  advanced  in  civilization  of  any  portion  of  the  Sioux 
Nation.  They  pay  taxes,  and  very  cheerfully,  considering  how  high,  we  might  say 
how  exorbitant,  some  of  them  are.  Their  total  taxation  last  year  amounted  to  about 
$800.  They  go  to  the  ballot-box  with  their  white  neighbors,  and  appreciate  the  privi- 
lege very  highly.  It  has  an  elevating  influence  upon  the  Indians  themselves,  and  on 
the  other  hand  gives  them  the  respect  which  they  need  in  the  eyes  of  their  white  neigh- 
bors. They  nearly  all  read  their  own  language,  and  vote  as  uuderstandingly  as  a  large 
class  of  foreign  voters.  A  large  proportion  have  received  their  patents  for  land  and  so 
are  property-owners.  They  all  live  in  houses  very  similar  to  their  white  neighbors, 
and  dress  like  them.  No  painted  Indian  with  long  hair,  feathers,  or  breech-cloth  can 
be  found  in  the  settlement. 

THEY  ARE  A  CHRISTIAN  COMMUNITY. 

There  are  two  churches  among  them,  one  a  Presbyterian  and  the  other  an  Episcopal 
organization.  In  the  two  are  184  communicants,  who  comprise  the  most  of  the  adult 
population.  On  the  Sabbath  nearly  the  whole  community  may  be  found  at  church. 
No  reasonable  man  can  doubt  that  Christianity  is  the  foundation  of  that  civilization  to 
which  these  Indians  have  attained. 

THE  FUTURE. 

The  question  is  often  asked,  "  Will  they  succeed  ?  Won't  they  sell  out  as  soon  as  they 
can  and  go  back  to  Indian  life  ?  "  We  acknowledge  there  are  serious  dangers  before 
them.  One  is  whisky,  another  is  going  in  debt,  another  is  their  inability  to  pay  taxes; 
and  these  or  other  complications  may  lead  them  to  sell  out  and  become  scattered.  But 
there  is  never  a  victory  without  an  enemy.  In  answ  er  to  the  question,  we  say  they 
already  have  succeeded— the  victory  is  theirs.  They  are  now  living  as  white  men— 
a  civilized,  not  a  barbarous  life.  They  only  run  the  same  risk  as  every  young  family— 
that  they  may  fail  and  become  paupers. 

A  THEORY. 

The  above  statements  may  shed  some  light  on  a  common  theory  of  some  friends  of 
Indian  civilization,  that  all  the  Indians  of  the  Union  should  be  congregated  on  one  or 
two  reservations,  where  missionaries  and  other  philanthropists  could  have  full  sway 
to  try  the  merits  of  their  respective  systems  of  civilization.  Here  is  a  little  commu- 
nity of  less  than  one  hundred  families,  who,  without  any  care  for  theory,  have  struck 
out,  each  man  for  himself,  and,  taking  the  pioneer  settlers  for  their  pattern,  have  scat- 
tered themselves  out  over  a  county,  and  with  their  patterns  near  at  hand  on  every 
side,  have  attained  unto  a  fair  degree  of  civilization.  It  might  be  well  for  theorists 
to  study  this  case  a  little.  There  may  be  something  peculiar  in  the  nature  of  the  In- 
dian that  requires  more  example  than  can  well  be  had  where  large  numbers  of  heathen 
are  congregated  and  separated  from  the  civilized  world.  Or  it  may  be  that  that  inde- 
pendence without  which  civilization  is  naught  can  never  be  attained  by  the  Indian 
until  he  is  cast  out  of  his  old  reservation  nest  and  told  to  spread  his  wings  and  fly, 
like  the  rest  of  the  "  eagle  nation/7  or  fall  and  die. 

RECOMMENDATIONS. 

(1.)  Let  the  government  be  careful  not  to  infringe  upon  the  natural  right-of  every 
man  to  provide  for  himself  and  family.  This  is  what  the  young  American  starting  out 
in  life  calls  "  taking  care  of  himself."  Everyman  needs  this  incentive  to  industry, 
but  especially  the  Indian.  Many  wonder  why  the  Flandreau  Indians  ever  left  the 
old  agency—free  rations  and  gray  suits.  If  they  could  go  into  their  hearts  they  would 
find  it  was  that  same  longing  "  to  be  one's  own,"  or  "  for  freedom,"  as  we  are  accus- 
tomed to  say,  which  led  the  Puritans  to  Plymouth  Rock.  And  now  let  them  have  it, 
to  the  verge  of  starvation,  and  may  it  make  of  them  as  sterling  a  race  as  the  descend- 
ants of  the  Puritans.  What  belongs  to  these  Indians  as  their  due,  give  them  as  en- 
dowments for  educational  institutions,  or  as  outfits  for  farming,  but  not  in  food  or 
clothing. 

(2.)  To  be  more  definite  in  my  recommendations,  I  will  say  that  no  more  worthy  or 
necessary  object  of  expenditure  can  be  found  than  the  establishment  of  a  boarding- 
school.  The  children  are  too  scattered  for  a  successful  day-school ;  and,  to  cope  with 
the  civilization  about  them,  they  should  be  for  years  under  the  continual  eye  of  an 
experienced  educator,  where  they  may  be  made  masters  of  the  English  tongue,  and 
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established  in  morals  and  industry.  This  is  not  a  new  recommendation  from  me,  and 
fuller  statements  may  be  found  in  many  of  my  former  reports. 

(3  )  The  sanitary  condition  of  these  Indians  calls  for  some  notice.  It  will  be  seen 
that' there  are  several  more  deaths  than  births  the  past  year,  aud  that  in  the  absence 
of  any  epidemic.  I  am  led  to  believe  that  many  cases  of  death  arise  from  ignorance  of 
the  simple  laws  of  health,  which  were  broken  with  impunity  in  their  wild  state. 
There  are  now  a  number  of  physicians  resident  in  the  neighborhood,  and  I  recommend 
for  your  consideration  the  employment  of  a  competent  person  to  attend  the  sick,  and 
especially  to  give  them  such  instruction  in  the  laws  of  health  as  their  case  demands. 
As  it  would  take  only  a  small  part  of  their  time,  and  they  are  already  residents  of  the 
community,  the  cost  of  service  would  be  comparatively  small. 

In  turning  over  to  my  successor,  I  have  endeavored  to  transfer  to  him  not  only  the 
government^property,  but  the  good  will  of  the  Indians.  I,  however,  retain  my  strong 
interest  in  their  welfare,  and  shall  continue  to  visit  them  occasionally  as  a  missionary 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 


The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


JOHN  P.  WILLIAMSON, 

United  States  Special  Indian  Agent. 


Fort  Berthold,  Dakota, 

August  24, 1878. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  this  my  second  annual  report  upon  the  condition 
and  progress  of  the  Indians  at  this  agency.  . 

Fort  Berthold  is  very  pleasantly  located  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Missouri  River. 
The  "  lower  agency ,"  containing  the  houses  of  the  employe's,  office,  tool-house,  car- 
penter and  blacksmith  shops,  barns,  and  corral,  is  beautifully  located  on  a  bench  of 
land  about  50  feet  above  the  river.  The  "upper  agency,"  consisting  of  the  Indian 
village  with  trader's  store,  old  corral,  and  issue  room,  is  located  about  one  anc.  a  halt 
miles' across  a  bend  of  the  river,  on  a  high  bluff,  at  the  foot  of  which  the  river  makes  a 
sharp  turn.  The  village  is  about  50  feet  above  high-water  mark,  and,  being  built  of 
bullet-proof  logs  and  earth  and  surrounded  on  two  sides  by  high  bluffs,  it  presents  an 
almost  impregnable  defense  against  any  number  of  hostile  Sioux.  Between  the  upper 
and  lower  agency  are  little  farms,  consisting  of  from  one  to  two  acres,  cultivated  by  the 
Indians,  mating  an  aggregate  of  about  400  acres,  while  above  the  village,  on  bottom- 
lands, are  other  small  patches  amounting  to  as  much  more.  The  climate  is  dry  and 
healthful,  and  the  soil  productive. 

Great  inconvenience  is  experienced  from  the  distance  of  the  Indians  from  the  lower 
ao-ency,  constant  annovances  and  misunderstandings  arising  because  the  interpreters 
cannot  be  in  both  places.  The  great  need  of  this  agency  is  good  and  reliable  inter- 
preters. The  mischief  which  an  interpreter,  through  ignorance  or  viciousness,  can  do 
an  agent  is  incalculable,  especially  at  the  beginning  of  his  administration,  as  I  know 
from  ©xi^Grio li co 

The  number  of  Indians  now  on  the  roll  is  1,293:  Gros  Ventres,  365  :  Mandans,  273; 
Arickarees,  654.  If  you  include  Gros  Ventres  living  in  the  vicinity  of  Buford,  who 
properly  belong  here,  the  number  would  be  increased  to  1,400,  while  scouts  m  various 
places  with  the  Army  would  swell  the  number  still  more. 

The  amount  of  agricultural  products  raised  by  the  Indians  this  year  probably  was 
never  greater  during  the  history  of  the  agency.  By  my  own  personal  presence  and 
encouragement,  and  that  of  the  farmer,  they  have  cultivated  about  800  acres  of  land. 
More  than  half  of  this  they  have  prepared  with  hoes.  This  has  been  as  nicely  planted 
and  as  cleanly  kept  as  any  farms  in  Minnesota.  I  estimate  that  they  will  raise  15,000 
bushels  of  corn  and  5,000  bushels  of  potatoes,  besides  a  large  amount  of  squashes, 
beans,  turnips,  onions,  &c.  ,  _ 

They  roast  great  quantities  of  green  corn  for  winter  use  by  making  a  long,  hat  pile 
of  brush,  covering  it  with  the  corn  in  the  husk,  aud  then  burning  away  the  brush. 
When  thoroughly  cooked,  the  burnt  husks  are  removed,  the  corn  shelled  and  dried  and 
put  away.    They  also  dry  the  squashes  for  winter  food. 

While  the  squaws  do  most  of  the  agricultural  work,  the  number  of  male  Indians 
who  labor,  both  in  the  fields  aud  elsewhere,  is  constantly  increasing.  They  cousider 
it  no  disgrace  to  work,  and  take  pride  in  showing  their  calloused  hands  in  proof  of  it. 
One  of  the  most  influential  and  industrious  Indians  iu  each  tribe  has  been  selected  to 
have  charge  of  the  labor  department  in  his  tribe,  and  is  called  "  captain  of  the  work- 
in^  band."  He  furnishes  help  for  the  agency  when  wanted  and  sees  that  the  Indians 
properly  cultivate  their  own  fields,  and  aids  the  agent  in  rewarding  the  industrious. 

The  squaws  have  also  made  some  progress  in  the  arts  of  housekeeping.  1  he  ladies 
of  the  lower  agency  have  kiudly  taken  some  of  them  into  their  homes  and  taught  them 
bread-making,  sewing,  and  knitting,  in  which  they  evince  abundant  interest  and 
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ability.  They  cau  wash  and  iron  very  well.  The  pleasure  and  pride  manifested  when 
they  have  been  successful  in  these  arts  has  been  sufficient  reward  to  these  ladies  for 
their  pains.  An  industrial  school  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  this  branch  of  industry 
should  be  established  at  once. 

The  school  has  been  more  successful  this  year  than  ever  before,  owing  partly  to  the 
improved  conditions.  The  new  and  commodious  school-house,  occupied  since  Decem- 
ber, has  been  nicely  painted,  grained,  and  seated  ;  and  an  additional  teacher,  furnished 
by  the  American  board,  has  taught  the  Gros  Ventres  and  Maudans,  leaving  the  Rees 
(who  nearly  equal  the  other  two  tribes  in  number,  and  will  not  associate  with  them) 
for  the  government  teacher. 

There  is  a  strong  prejudice  on  the  part  of  the  older  Indians  against  adopting  the 
ways  of  the  whites,  and  consequently  the  children  do  not  have  much  encouragement 
to  attend  school,  and  are  very  irregular.  We  hope  they  are  overcoming  this,  however. 
As  a  means  to  this  end,  the  teachers  adopted  the  plan  of  giving  dinners  on  Friday 
afternoons  to  all  who  had  attended  during  the  five  days  of  the  week.  In  this  they 
were  successful.  The  death  of  an  old  chief  who,  more  than  any  other  one,  opposed, 
civilization,  has  removed  another  obstacle. 

The  teachers  have  labored  faithfully  both  in  school  and  out  for  the  good  of  these 
Indians.  Besides  their  regular  work  in  school,  they  have  instructed  their  pupils  and 
others  in  making  suitable  garments  for  themselves,  and  have  also  cared  for  a  good 
many  sick  of  the  village.  Among  the  annuity  goods  last  fall  were  a  number  of  boys' 
suits,  which  immediately  won  such  popular  favor  that  more  had  to  be  made  for  those 
who  did  not  receive  from  the  distribution.  It  is  hoped  there  will  be  enough  to  go  all 
around  this  fall. 

The  Sabbath  services  by  the  missionary,  Rev.  C.  L.  Hall,  were  well  attended  during 
the  winter — all  meetings  held  in  the  school-house — but  the  coming  of  warm  weather 
made  a  perceptible  thinning  both  on  the  Sabbath  attendance  and  the  day-school. 

The  Indians  have  suffered  during  the  past  year  from  horse-thieves — at  one  time 
carrying  away  about  20  horses.  Supposing  they  had  been  stolen  by  some  of  the  Devil's 
Lake  Indians,  with  whom  our  Indians  had  long  been  on  terms  of  perfect  amity,  they 
retaliated ;  but  when  convinced  of  their  mistake  they  restored  more  than  they  took. 
This  was  the  occasion  of  a  friendly  visit  of  200  Santees  with  their  agent,  and  a  re- 
newal of  the  former  treaty.  Mutual  pledges  of  friendship  were  exchanged  and 
promises  made  that  henceforth  they  would  not  take  the  law  into  their  own  hands,  but 
seek  restitution  through  the  legal  ways.  Encouragement  was  given  them  that  the 
government  would  make  good  their  losses.  I  hope  the  department  will  act  wisely  in 
the  premises. 

Very  little  permanent  good  can  be  accomplished  for  these  Indians,  either  physical 
or  moral,  as  they  now  live  in  the  village  so  closely  together,  in  such  unhealthy  tepees, 
and  with  so  many  occupying  the  same  one.  This  fact  appeared  plainly  to  me  when  I 
first  came  here  ;  and  my  great  hope  was  to  see  them  living  in  comfortable  houses  on 
little  farms  of  their  own,  according  to  plan  sent  the  department,  which  failed  of  ap- 
proval. There  are  probably  a  half  dozen  or  more  of  the  best  working  Indians  who, 
with  assistance  and  encouragement,  would  be  willing  to  move  out  of  the  village,  as 
they  will  need  especial  help  on  account  of  opposition  from  the  tribes,  &c.  I  would 
recommend  that  a  special  offer  be  made  from  the  department  to  the  first  eight  or  ten 
who  shall  be  willing  to  take  this  first  step.  If  a  few  can  be  induced  to  "  break  the 
ice,"  others,  seeing  them  comfortably  situated,  will  be  more  willing  to  follow. 

These  Indians  are  peaceable  and  friendly.  I  must  commend  them  for  their  patience 
in  waiting  the  arrival  of  supplies  when  really  suffering  from  hunger.  I  believe  them 
more  easily  dealt  with  than  as  many  whites  would  be  under  the  same  conditions.  I 
see  no  reason  why,  with  proper  management  and  help,  they  may  not  in  time  become 
good  and  worthy  citizens  of  the  United  States. 

I  have  still  to  protest  against  the  permission  of  whites  to  live  with  Indians.  As 
a  rule  they  are  only  the  lowest  men  who  would  do  so,  and  certainly  their  influence  is 
very  detrimental. 

In  consequence  of  the  many  difficulties  and  discouragements  of  this  position,  with 
which  I  felt  unable  to  cope  longer,  and  the  apparent  fact  that  I  could  not  accomplish 
what  I  most  desired,  I  resigned  the  position  as  agent  last  February.  My  resignation 
was  accepted  in  March,  and  I  have  been  looking  for  my  successor  every  week  since. 
The  wages  of  my  employe's  being  reduced  by  the  department,  some  of  them  could  not 
be  induced  to  remain,  and  their  places  have  been  partially  filled  by  such  help  as  could 
be  obtained  upon  so  much  uncertainty  and  short  notice.  I  have  done  the  best  I  could 
under  the  circumstances,  and  am  rather  surprised  that  the  work  has  moved  along  so 
smoothly  and  well  as  it  has. 

The  oats  are  all  harvested  and  threshed,  and  the  Indians  are  bringing  in  hay  at  the 
rate  of  about  twenty  tons  per  day.  It  is  nearly  all  in,  that  the  department  agreed  to 
purchase — 200  tons. 

Finally,  I  would  say  I  came  to  this  agency  with  a  strong  desire  to  help  this  people, 
and  their  greatest  good  has  been  my  motive  during  my  stay.    When  I  leave  them  it 
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will  be  with  the  consciousness  that  though  my  administration  has  not  been  free  from 
mistakes,  I  have  endeavored  honestly  and  faithfully  to  do  my  duty  I  have  not  been 
able  to  accomplish  for  these  Indians  the  work  I  had  hoped,  but  I  leave  it  to  my  suc- 
cessor who,  I  hope,  may  be  sustained  by  the  department  and  surrounded  at  the  agency 
by  such  as  shall  aid  him  in  this  noble  work  of  lifting  the  fallen. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant,  ^  ALDEN 

.  United  States  Indian  Agent. 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Lower  Brule  Agency,  Dakota, 

August  15,  1878. 


Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  of  the  state  of  the  Indian  serv- 
ice and  the  condition  of  the  Indians  at  this  agency,  in  accordance  with  circular-letter 

to£S^^J3&  aglncy  on  the  21st  of  March  last  in  obedience  to  Special 
Order  No.  30,  headquarters  Department  of  Dakota,  series  of  1878,  and  instructions  from 
Tnsnector  John  H.  Hammond,  dated  March  16. 

The  number  of  Indians  at  the  agency  on  the  5th  and  6th  of  July,  by  actual  count, 
was  as  follows:  Men,  287;  women,  301 ;  children,  494  ;  total,  1,082  This  census  was 
corrected  from  the  10th  to'  the  15th  of  August-date  of  writmg-and  now  shows,  m  n 
315:  women,  399;  children,  533  ;  total,  1,247.  Boys  under  14  and  girls  under  12  years 
old  are  rated  as  children.  Since  this  census  was  taken,  m  July,  a  large ;  number  of 
Loiver  Brule's  from  Spotted  Tail's  camp,  where  they  have  been  living  the  last  three  or 
four  years  have  returned  to  the  agency  and  declared  that  it  is  their  wish  to  be  reunited 
withytheir  people  and  live  at  the  rive?.  I  have  not  been  able  to  count  this  acquisition 
yet,  but  estimate  it  to  be  70  to  90  persons.    I  very  much  doubt,  however,  that  they 

WT1hisVribneahas  heretofore  been  reported  in  the  statistics  f^J^f.1^^ 
Departments  as  numbering  1,800.  On  the  7th,  8th,  and  ^f^gn^im,  I  took  the 
census  of  this  tribe  and  found  but  897  souls.  On  the  5th  of  October  of  the  same  year 
this  number  had  increased  to  1,014  by  the  arrival  of  absentees  from  the  north  and  from 
other  agencies.  On  the  4th  of  April,  1877,  Lieut.  J.  M.  Lee  acting  agent ,  a >  Spotted 
Tail  reported  that,  having  made  a  careful  census  ot  his  Indians,  he  found  159  Lower 
Brules among  them.  Lieutenant  Lee  having  refused  these  supplies,  a  large  number  of 
them  returned  to  the  agency,  which  brought  the  number  here  up  to  something  over 
1,100.  Many  of  these  went  back  when  Spotted  Tail  moved  to  the  river  and  now  have 
again  returned,  bringing  with  them  many  of  those  who  remained  behind  the  first  time. 
Accordingly,  I  doubt  much  that  this  tribe  ever  numbered  many  over  1,300  people. 

The  Upper  and  Lower  Brules  being  consanguineous  people,  communication  and  inter- 
course between  the  two  are  constant,  and  as  long  as  the  former ■people axe '  ^settled  or 
discontented  their  temper  and  disposition  must  unfavorably  affect  the  work  of  civi  i- 
Sn  at  this  agency.  During  the*  past  year  the  Lower  Brules  nave  been  remarkably 
peaceable  and  friendly,  and  I  think  at  the  present  time  are  more  so  than  at  any  time 
heretofore,  the  departure  of  the  Poncas  and  the  settlement  of  the  Black  Hills  having 
put  an  end  to  their  former  occupation.  .  „ 

P  During  the  past  summer  a  small  number  of  the  tribe  applied  themselves  to  agricult- 
ure, and  with  much  success,  the  season  being  a  very  favorable  one.  These  aie  very 
much  encouraged,  and  appear  to  be  determined  to  prosecute  their  work  Forty-five 
acres  of  new  land  were  broken  during  the  spring  by  the  Indians  ^™^^"">^ 
by  an  employe,  and  93  acres  have  been  cultivated  and  fenced  This  is  n  3 Slots,  and 
owned  mostly  by  individuals.  The  disposition  to  abandon  the  old  tribal  method  of 
planting  and  cultivating  in  common  seems  to  prevail,  and  receives  such  practical 

TZStu  oTus  be  granted  from  the  annuities  of  this  tribe  to  such  In- 
dian s  as  have  established  a  permanent  abiding  place  and  brought  enough  of  the  soil 
under  cultivation  to  contribute  visibly  to  their  support.  This  b^^8^0^^ 
breeding-cattle,  wagons,  harness,  and  agricultural  implements,  and  when  conferred 
upon  the  individual  the  tribal  interest  in  the  property  should  be  extinguished  Abotu, 
20  wagons,  20  sets  of  harness,  and  40  cows  could  be  disposed  of  in  this  way  i at  the 
present  time,  as  a  deserved  reward  to  the  industrious  individuals  of  the  tribe  Wagons 
and  harness  are  especially  needed.  Twenty-five  houses  have  been  e ™ted£u™$the 
season,  and  about  as  many  more  are  in  preparation  and  will  be  put  JP 
if  stoves  and  windows  can  be  obtained  to  make  them  habitable.  A  saw  mill  would 
add  materially  to  the  prosperity  of  the  tribe. 

agriculture. 

I  find  it  to  be  impossible  to  ascertain  the  percentage  the  tribe  has  eontr^uted  to  its 
own  support  by  agriculture  this  year.    It  is,  however,  exceedingly  small,  though  much 
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greater  than  any  year  heretofore.  The  principal  crop  is  corn,  which  is  supplied  in 
abundance  by  the  government.  This  is  mostly  gathered  and  dried  while  green,  and 
kept  for  use  during  the  winter.  It  is  very  palatable  and  nutritious,  and  much  pre- 
ferred to  the  yellow  corn,  composing  part  of  the  ration. 

The  most  of  the  potatoes  issued  in  the  spring  for  seed  were  consumed  as  food,  a 
small  portion  only  having  been  planted.  Except  in  few  instances,  the  new  potatoes 
have  nearly  all  been  taken  from  the  ground,  and  by  the  end  of  the  summer  there  will 
not  be  enough  left  to  seed  the  same  ground  over.  Nearly  everything  raised  is  con- 
sumed in  this  manner  before  it  matures.  It  is  difficult  to  make  the  Indian  understand 
that  this  is  improvident,  for  he  never  thinks  of  the  future. 

One  of  the  greatest  difficulties  the  Indian  farmer  has  to  contend  with  in  this  country 
is  the  scarcity  of  timber  suitable  for  the  purpose  of  fencing.  The  rail  or  the  post  and 
rail  fence  is  impossible  in  Dakota.  Accordingly  the  fences  are  made  entirely  of  Cot- 
tonwood poles,  which  involves  the  destruction  of  an  enormous  quantity  of  young 
timber  annually.  The  Brules  cut,  during  the  months  of  May  and  June,  about  17,000 
saplings,  for  fencing  alone.  These  make  inferior  fences,  and  there  is  continually  some 
trouble  arising  on  account  of  trespass  by  cattle.  With  characteristic  improvidence 
these  fences  are  in  great  part  consumed  as  fuel  during  the  winter,  and  even  if  spared 
they  rarely  last  more  than  two  years,  as  when  this  wood  dries  it  decays  and  becomes 
as  brittle  as  a  pipe-stem.  I  suggest  that  fencing-wire  be  supplied  as  an  annuity.  It 
is  cheap  and  indestructible.  The  mutual  jealousies  of  individuals  and  bands  render 
it  impossible  to  make  any  arrangement  by  which  cattle  and  horses  might  be  herded 
and  kept  away  from  the  field. 

THE  SCHOOLS. 

The  schools  are  not  well  attended,  and  are  indifferently  supported  by  the  church. 
One  of  them  has  been  closed  since  early  last  spring,  there  being  no  teacher  for  it.  The 
children  learn  to  read  in  their  own  language  very  readily,  but  as  at  present  conducted 
it  is  not  possible  to  teach  English.  Those  of  the  people  who  do  not  oppose  the  educa- 
tion of  the  children  are  indifferent  to  it,  and  when  the  work  is  interrupted  or  aban- 
doned for  a  time  soon  relapse  to  open  opposition.  In  these  intervals  the  windows,  doors, 
&c,  of  the  school-house  are  broken  or  destroyed,  and  the  building  usually  turned  into 
a  place  for  dancing.  There  should  be  no  cessation  to  the  effort  to  educate  the  children, 
and  attendance  at  school  should  be  made  compulsory  in  reality,  a  matter  wholly 
within  the  power  of  the  agent. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  the  day-schools  should  be  entirely  under  the  supervision  of  the 
agent,  and  should  have  no  connection  whatever  with  any  church.  The  Indians  cannot 
discern  any  distinction  between  the  efforts  of  the  mission  to  educate  and  to  prose- 
lyte, and  therefore  their  heathen  and  superstitious  prejudices  are  added  to  the  nat- 
ural feeling  against  education.  This,  of  course,  adds  strength  to  the  opposing  arguments 
of  the  unfriendly  chiefs  and  the  medicine-men,  and,  I  think,  greatly  retards  secular 
education.  As  a  natural  consequence,  the  rites  and  doctrine  of  the  church  must  to 
some  degree  supplant  the  heathen  practices  if  the  way  can  be  prepared  by  a  prelim- 
inary and  purely  secular  education  of  the  youth. 

One  of  the  greatest  difficulties  would  be  to  obtain  competent  teachers  who  would 
consent  to  live  in  the  camps.  These  should  be  educated  Dakotas  or  intelligent  persons  of 
mixed  blood.  It  is  not  possible  to  impart  even  the  rudiments  of  English  in  the  primary 
(camp)  schools.  To  accomplish  this  the  children  must  be  separated  from  camp  and 
parental  association  and  placed  at  the  boarding-school,  which  should  be  the  "  high 
school"  of  the  tribe,  and,  unlike  the  camp-schools,  should  be  completely  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  church. 

CIVILIZATION. 

Among  the  people  of  this  tribe  communal  interest  in  property,  polygamy,  heathen 
worship,  and  other  barbarous  customs  prevails  almost  as  generally  as  when  they  lived 
on  the  buffalo  and  had  no  home.  Unless  these  practices  are  suppressed,  the  youth 
must  grow  up  like  their  fathers,  a  horde  of  painted  savages,  filled  with  the  darkest 
superstition,  and  the  tribal  traditions  recited  at  every  dance  and  festival,  recognizing 
prowess  in  war  as  the  only  superiority  invincible  to  both  civilization  and  Christianity, 
despising  enlightenment  and  industry,  and  returning  nothing  for  the  bounty  of  the 
government,  which  they  deem  to  be  greatly  indebted  to  them  for  consenting  to  remain 
at  peace.* 

The  corollary  of  this  argument  is  obvious.  These  Indians  should  be  disarmed  and 
dispossessed  of  the  2,000  horses  that  constitute  their  wealth  and  independence,  and  thus 
an  end  put  to  the  only  real  impediment  to  be  overcome  in  their  conversion  to  civiliza- 
tion and  productive  industry,  as  well  as  to  the  standing  menace  of  peace  and  the  safety 
of  life  on  and  about  the  reservation. 

During  the  year  small  parties  of  white  marauders  and  horse-thieves,  from  the  settle- 
ments in  the  Black  Hills,  have  come  upon  the  reservation  and  succeeded  in  running 
off  each  time  a  number  of  horses  belonging  to  the  tribe.    Within  a  month  29  horses 
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have  been  stolen  by  this  class.  The  Indians  are  greatly  and  justly  incensed,  and 
have  formed  a  party  to  take  the  field  against  these  robbers  should  they  appear 
ao-ain  Unless  these  outrages  are  stopped  they  will  eventuate  m  serious  trouble,  in 
which  innocent  persons  will  be  more  likely  to  suffer  in  reprisal  than  the  guilty  ones. 

The  "  Indian  police  "  has  been  established  in  the  tribe,  and  is  accepted  with  satis- 
faction by  the  people.  It  has  not  been  an  experiment  long  enough  to  enable  me  to 
form  an  opinion  as  to  its  permanent  usefulness,  but  I  believe  that  the  project  will  be 
successful.  _  _  _         .  ,  , 

I  do  not  think  that  the  time  has  yet  arrived  when  it  would  be  advisable  to  extend 
the  laws  of  the  United  States  over  this  tribe.  If  it  is  ever  disarmed,  however,  it  should 
be  done  as  soon  as  possible  afterward,  for  the  Indian  when  deprived  of  weapons  ol 
offense  is  as  amenable  and  submissive  to  law  as  the  white  man,  and  much  more  so 
than  the  class  of  white  men  fouud  on  the  border.  Perhaps  the  strongest  and  most 
cooent  argument  that  the  Indians  advance  for  the  retention  of  their  arms  is  that  the 
laws  are  weak  and  dilatory  in  execution,  and  would  not  afford  them  the  protection  and 
security  afforded  by  fixed  ammunition  and  rifles. 

^The  health  of  the  tribe  during  the  year  has  been  remarkably  good,  less  than  one-nail 
of  one  per  centum  of  the  population  having  received  medical  treatment.  Tn%  keeping 
of  vital  statistics  is  the  most  difficult  and  unsatisfactory  part  of  an  agent  s  duty.  It  is 
nearly  impossible  to  keep  this  record  correct,  nearly  every  head  of  a  family  having  two 
or  more  names,  which  are  changed  according  to  circumstances.  Then,  too,  there  is  a 
strong  superstitious  dislike  on  the  part  of  the  people  to  impart  such  information. 

THE  AGENCY. 

The  onlv  improvements  made  at  the  agency  proper  during  the  summer  are  the  ex- 
tension of  the  agency  field,  the  erection  of  a  picket-fence  enclosing  the  employes  dwell- 
ings, and  the  planting  of  a  few  shade-trees.  The  employes  have  been  constantly  en- 
gaged in  their  various  duties,  and  in  assisting  the  Indians. 

An  additional  store-house  and  another  dwelling  for  employes  are  very  much  needed. 

The  Episcopal  Church  has  maintained  a  boarding-school  at  the  agency  during  the 
vear  under  the  direction  of  Rev.  H.  Burt.  The  number  of  scholars,  I  believe,  is  three. 
Services  have  been  regularly  held  in  the  agency  chapel,  in  Dakota  and  English.  In 
June,  Mr.  Burt  was  transferred  to  Spotted  Tail's  agency,  and,  I  understand,  will  be  re- 
placed bv  an  Indian  clergyman.  , 
*  It  affords  me  great  pleasure  to  incorporate  in  this  report  my  acknowledgment  of  many 
official  courtesies,  emanating  from  the  Indian  Office,  in  connection  with  my  communi- 
cations and  reports. 

I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant^  ^  DAUGHERTY 

Captain  First  Infantry,  Acting  Agent. 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Red  Clofd  Agency,  Dakota, 

September  4,  1878. 

Sir  :  In  my  last  annual  report,  dated  Red  Cloud  Agency,  Nebraska,  August  25, 1877, 
I  took  occasion  to  mention  the  disorderly  conduct  of  the  northern  chief,  "  Crazy  Horse. 
The  disposing  of  this  incorrigible  wild  man  was  the  first  stirring  event  thereafter,  re- 
sulting in  his  death  on  the  5th  of  September,  while  resisting  the  officers  who  were  en- 
deavoring to  confine  him  in  the  guard-house  at  Camp  Robinson. 

While  "his  threw  the  Minneconjoux  and  other  northern  tribes  then  stopping  at  the 
ao-encv  into  the  wildest  excitement,  the  Ogallallas  and  other  agency  tribes  were  brood- 
ing over  the  result  of  the  Congressional  act  of  August  15,  1876,  requiring  them  to  goto 
the  Missouri  River  to  receive  their  annuities  and  other  supplies,  and  to  take  up  their 
residence  at  an  acrencv  provided  for  them  at  the  mouth  of  Yellow  Medicine  Creek,  on 
said  river.  The  supplies  for  the  coming  winter  were  already  there,  or  m  transit  to  that 
noint.  The  whole  measure  was  unsatisfactory  to  the  Indians,  and  their  retusal  was  so 
positive  and  determined  as  to  indicate  the  necessity  of  a  compromise ;  consequently, 
t  wentv-three  of  the  chiefs  and  representative  men  of  the  Red  Cloud  and  Spotted  Tail  Agen- 
cies were  invited  toWashington  in  September  to  confer  with  the  President  on  the  subject. 
A  council  was  held  in  the  Executive  Mansion,  September  26,  1877,  at  which  the  Indians 
of  Red  Cloud  Agencv  agreed  to  be  transferred  to  a  point  near  the  Missouri  River,  and 
receive  their  supplies  during  the  winter,  with  the  understanding  that  they  would  be 
allowed  to  select  a  suitable  place,  with  the  assistance  of  their  agent,  within  the  limits 
of  their  reservation,  for  a  permanent  agency,  and  should  move  on  to  it  sufficiently  early 
in  the  spring  to  plant  crops. 

On  the  27th  of  October,  1877,  the  caravan,  consisting  of  about  4,600  Indians,  two 
compauies  of  cavalry,  120  transportation-wagons,  2,000  beef-cattle,  and  employes  and 
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traders,  took  up  the  line  of  march,  following  the  White  Earth  River  250  miles,  then 
north  20  miles  to  Yellow  Medicine,  and  down  the  latter  stream  30  miles  to  the  Missouri 
River,  which  place  we  reached  on  the  25th  day  of  November.  The  weather  proved 
mild  for  this  season  of  the  year,  notwithstanding  much  suffering  was  experienced,  The 
Indians  were  poorly  clad,  not  having  received  their  annuities,  the  river  filled  with 
quicksand,  and  running  ice  had  to  be  forded  three  and  four  times  a  day.  Many  Indians, 
men,  women,  and  children,  were  on  foot,  not  having  sufficient  transportation  for  them. 

When  about  75  miles  en  route,  over  2,000  northern  Indians  broke  away  from  the 
Spotted  Tail  column,  which  was  then  moving  about  40  miles  south,  to  a  point  lower 
down  on  the  Missouri,  and  made  a  descent  upon  us,  and  threatened  to  involve  us  in 
serious  difficulty,  not  only  by  devouring  our  limited  supplies,  but  by  causing  a  general 
outbreak.  They  brought  with  them  the  remains  of  Crazy  Horse  in  order  to  madden 
our  Indians,  but  in  this  they  failed,  and  the  major  portion  finally  struck  off  north. 

The  Red  Cloud  Indians  went  into  camp  about  60  miles  southwest  of  the  agency,  the 
only  available  place  for  winter  quarters,  and  have  quietly  and  patiently  fulfilled  every 
obligation  they  entered  into.  As  spring  approached  they  began  to  prepare  to  move  to 
White  Clay  Creek,  a  branch  of  White  Earth  River,  this  being  the  place  selected  by 
them  for  their  permanent  agency,  170  miles  west  of  this  agency.  Owing  to  delay  by 
Congress  in  passing  the  Indian  appropriation  bill,  and  the  time  required  by  a  board  of 
commissioners  appointed  by  that  body  to  reach  here  and  make  an  exploration  of  the 
country  and  report,  the  Indians  were  kept  waiting,  and,  filled  as  they  were  with  ap- 
prehension that  the  government  would  not  be  true  to  its  promises,  required  my  con- 
stant efforts  and  assurances  that  the  promises  made  them  last  fall  by  President  Hayes 
and  the  honorable  Secretary  of  the  Interior  would  be  fulfilled.  I  explained  as  well  as 
I  could  the  cause  of  delay. 

I  am  less  fortunate  in  explaining  the  present  delay  to  their  satisfaction,  as  they  know 
that  the  board  of  commissioners  approved  their  selection  of  land  for  their  new  agency 
and  have  so  reported.  It  is  not  easy  to  convince  them  of  the  necessity  for  longer 
delay.  It  is  a  fact  known  to  every  intelligent  man  who  has  been  with  Indians  on 
the  frontier,  that  the  most  damaging  effects  have  heretofore  resulted  from  broken 
promises  made  by  the  government  and  its  officials,  causing  the  greater  part  of  the 
troubles  with  the  Sioux  since  the  treaty  of  1868.  It  is  true  the  government  has 
spent  large  sums  in  feeding  them,  but  it  has  driven  them,  contrary  to  treaty  prom- 
ises, from  place  to  place,  each  time  taking  more  of  their  territory,  until  nothing  is 
left  them  but  the  "  bad  lands."  The  military  has  taken  an  immense  number  of 
arms  and  horses  from  them,  and  promised  to  return  their  value  in  cows.  It  would 
be  well  to  have  this  matter  investigated. 

It  seems  reasonable  to  me  that  to  manage  the  Indians  successfully  would  be  to, 
first,  deal  with  them  justly  and  truthfully  in  all  respects,  and  let  the  civil  and  mili- 
tary authorities  be  firm;  second,  dispense  with  tribal  administration  of  justice,  and 
cause  every  Indian  under  all  conditions  to  be  subject  to  such  code  of  civil  and 
criminal  laws  as  may  be  best  suited  to  the  circumstances,  administered  by  justices 
of  the  peace  and  higher  courts  held  at  alternate  points,  for  the  trial  of  all  civil  and 
criminal  cases  committed  on  Indian  reservations  by  Indians  or  white  men  ;  third, 
when  an  Indian  settles  on  a  parcel  of  land  on  his  reservation  and  fulfills  certain  re- 
quirements, he  should  have  a  genuine  title  in  his  land  conferred  upon  him  and  his 
heirs,  the  same  as  in  the  homestead  act;  fourth,  as  fast  as  individuals  manifest  suffi- 
cient civilization,  in  the  discretion  of  the  aforesaid  courts,  citizenship  should  be  con- 
ferred upon  them,  which  would  encourage  them  and  inspire  others  as  well  as  meet 
the  ends  of  justice.  Law  is  the  safeguard  and  education  the  companion  of  civiliza- 
tion ;  both  should  be  intelligently  provided  for  in  the  management  of  Indian  affairs. 
Many  Indian  crimes  are  perpetrated  by  individual  desperadoes  without  the  knowl- 
edge of  their  tribe,  and  may  result  in  indiscriminate  punishment.  The  guilty  could 
be  more  readily  sought  out  and  punished  under  civil  authority  if'  properly  organ- 
ized. What  are  generally  called  Indian  wars  should  be  considered  in  the  light  of 
riots.  They  may  require  military  force  to  suppress  them,  after  which  civil  author- 
ity should  inquire  into  the  cause  and  punish  the  guilty  on  both  sides,  for  there 
are  always  two  sides. 

It  is  true  that  certain  laws  have  been  enacted  to  govern  the  people  on  Indian 
reservations,  but  they  are  incomplete  and  often  rendered  void  by  force  of  circum- 
stances. As  an  instance,  an  agent  cannot  be  expected  to  capture  a  horse-thief  and 
take  him  (as  would  be  the  case  here)  two  hundred  miles  to  trial,  and  take  wit- 
nesses also,  with  an  even  chance  that  he  would  have  all  expenses  to  pay ;  for  it  is 
not  at  all  certain  the  prisoner  would  be  indicted,  there  generally  being  plenty  of 
"pals"  on  hand  to  swear  him  through.  I  have  made  the  above  remarks  more  par- 
ticularly in  reference  to  the  Sioux  and  neighboring  tribes,  and  believe  the  subject 
deserves  attention. 

The  Indians  are  undoubtedly  anxious  to  secure  peace  and  permanent  homes.  Provis- 
ion has  been  made  to  furnish  them  with  wagons,  farming  implements,  and  seed,  with 
which  to  try  the  experiment  of  farming,  and  there  is  no  doubt  a  large  number  will 
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make  an  honest  effort.  It  is  to  be  regretted,  however,  that  the  land  selected  for  them, 
althouffh  the  best  on  their  reservation,  is  not  over  second  rate.  _ 

Fivelmudred  American  cows  are  also  promised  them  to  commence  raising  stock, 
vrhich  will  suit  their  genius  better  than  farmiug,  and  will  prove  more  remunerative 

They  talk  about  education  with  increasing  interest,  and  schools  properly  conducted 
will  be  successful.  A  house  18x24  was  built  late  last  fall,  mostly  by  Indians  and 
Tchool  taught  part  of  the  winter  by  Rev.  John  Robinson  under  the  auspices  of  Bishop 
Hare,  with  good  results,  a  number  having  in  that  time  earned  to  read  and  write. 

The  supplies  furnished  this  agency  during  the  last  fiscal  year,  ^  annuities  and 
rations,  were  varied,  of  good  quality,  and,  with  strict  economy,  sufhcient.  The  pur- 
chases  that  have  arrived  for  the  present  fiscal  year  are  also  of  good  quality. 

This  report,  together  with  accompanying  statistics,  is  respectfully  submitted. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant,  JAMES  IRWIN, 

United  Stales  Indian  Agent. 

The  Commissioner  or  Indian  Affairs. 


Rosebud  (formerly  Spotted  Tail)  Agency,  Dakota 

October  1,  1878. 


Sir  :  The  annual  report  from  this  agency  has  been  delayed  and  imist  nec easauly  be 
brief.for  obvious  reasons.  Lieut.  J.  M.  Lee,  Ninth  Infantry,  Lnited  St»J£j^*  J™ 
had  been  actin^  Indian  agent  for  Spotted  Tail,  now  Rosebud  Agency,  since  Maicli  3, 
1877  w™Xfed [at  the  onerous  duty  at  his  own  request  by  the  present  acting  agent, 
July  L  1878.  At  that  time  nothing  was  being  done,  and  but  little  said,  except  in  re- 
lation to  the  promised  -  removal"  of  these  Iudians  to  the  Rosebud  country.  In  fact, 
this  had  virtuallv  been  the  condition  of  affairs  there  ever  since  the  arrival  of  the  In- 
Sans  fron^  Camp  Sheridan,  in  October.  1S77.  Little  work  had  been  done  or  improve- 
ment made  in  any  direction,  on  account  of  the  uncertainty  by  which  everything  was 

SUThe  honorable  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  accompanied  by  the  ^0"*™™™]s- 
sion,  consisting  of  General  D.  S.  Stanley,  Rev.  A  L.  Riggs,  and  J.  M. Hawortn,  esq., 
arrived  at  Spotted  Tail  Agency  July  5,  1878  being  five  days  after  the  relief  of  Lieuten- 
ant Lee  bv  the  present  agent,  and  on  the  following  day  held  a  council  with i  the  Indians 
relative  to  their  removal?  Neither  the  day  upon  which  to  start  nor  the  exact  locality 
to  which  they  were  to  go,  was  agreed  upon.  •„  ^i.f  c^ft^ 

The  Indians  consented  to  remain  ten  days  longer,  but,  through  their  chief  Spotted 
Tail,  declared  their  determination  not  to  remain  twenty  days  As  Jitter  of Jwlicy, 
permission  was  given  them  to  start  July  '25,  though  as  a  matter  of  factmany  of  them 
had  already  been  moving  by  short  marches  for  several  days  Transportation  .had  not 
yet  been  secured,  nor  had  their  destination  been  determined upon  «^?^*db! 
to  be  in  theRosebud  country  It  bad  been  estimated  that  ^J^*™™^™ 
necessary  to  haul  the  destitute  Indians  alone  ;  but  enough  only  could  be  obtained  ex- 
cept at  exorbitant  rates,  to  haul  scanty  supplies  from  the  old  -W^J™*^ 
succeeding  issue.  Thus  the.  tedious  march  went  slowly  yet  ^f^^J^^ 
on  until  September  1,  when,  footsore  and  weary  (many  had  T^^^^WfaxS 
reached  the  newly-selected  sight  for  their  agency,  on  the  western  bant  of  the  Rosebud, 
about  2£  miles  above  its  confluence  with  the  South  Fork  of  White  Kiver. 

general  appearance  of  the  country. 

The  country  here,  though  seemingly  the  unanimous  choice  of  the  Indians  while  they 
were  vet  on  the  Missouri°River,  does  not  prove  to  be  satisfactory  to  all .at  them  now 
that  they  are  here;  and,  upon  a  hurried  glance  over  ^/  conntry,  it  s  som ewhat  jur 
prising  that  it  should  ever  have  been  chosen  by  any  of  them,  yet  having  been  tons 
chosen,  should  be  made  their  permanent  home.  Timber  is  ^^jJ^S^K 
exists  is  often  difficult  of  access.  It  is  not  a  region  '^^^^^^a^SX 
any  means.  It  is,  however,  a  good  grazing  country,  suited  to  the  raising  of  all  kmcls 
of  stock  common  to  this  latitude. 


bemoval  of  supplies. 


The  Indians  having  been  located  according -to  heir  choice,  attention  was  g  lyen  to 
the  removal  of  additional  supplies  necessary  for  their  subsistence  and I  of  ™ 
the  erection  of  buildings  absolutely  needed  for  the  protection  of  property  b° longi. ng  to 
and  the  transaction  of  business  connected  with  the  agency  As  the  season  m  g ht  soon 
become  inclement,  it  was  deemed  best  to  push  forward  with  the  utmos t  act  v  t; the 
transportation  of  the  subsistence  stores  at  the  old  agency,  and  whatever  matenal  might 
be  utilized  in  the  way  of  permanent  improvement  at  the  new. 
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SAW-MILL. 

The  mill  and  equipments  from  Camp  Sheridan  were  placed  on  the  ground  chosen  for 
their  location  on  the  White  River  bottom,  and  a  competent  machinist,  aided  by  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  laborers,  being  now  on  the  ground,  the  conversion  of  timber  into  lum- 
ber and  the  erection  of  buildings  will  be  soon  going  on.  Other  mechanics  are  putting 
up  new  store  and  issue-houses. 

PROGRESS  OF  BUILDING. 

Satisfactory  progress  has  been  made  in  the  completion  of  a  convenient  office,  corrals 
for  penning  cattle,  for  weighing  and  slaughtering,  placing  cattle-scale,  and  the  inclo- 
sure  of  a  sufficient  area  with  a  substantial  fence  for  the  proposed  agency  buildings. 
At  the  landing  on  the  Missouri,  in  addition  to  the  large  warehouse,  70  by  200  feet, 
built  by  contract,  inclosures  have  been  made  for  stock,  a  frame-barn  substantially 
built,  and  a  beginning  made  towards  a  dwelling  for  the  resident  receiving  and  ship- 
ping clerk  stationed  there. 

EMPLOYMENT  FOR  INDIANS. 

To  further  the  views  of  the  department  favoring  the  employment  of  Indians  as  la- 
borers, to  break  up  their  idle  habits  by  inducements  to  labor,  and  to  furnish  them  with 
additional  means  to  increase  their  comforts,  a  vigorous  effort  is  being  made  to  throw 
the  freighting  business  into  their  hands.  They  are  already  in  possession  of  many 
horses  of  fair  quality,  and  the  plan  proposed  is  to  furnish  them  with  wagons  and  har- 
ness, the  department  retaining,  for  the  present,  the  ownership  of  the  same,  and  to  pay 
them  a  stipulated  price  per  hundred  pounds  for  hauling,  the  price  being  the  same  as 
that  paid  to  white  men  for  the  same  service.  Many  of  the  half-breeds,  and  some  full- 
bloods,  owning  teams,  have  already  done  freighting  for  the  Indian  service,  and  for 
licensed  traders,  with  results  satisfactory  to  all  concerned.  There  being  at  the  present 
time  a  large  amount  of  stores  in  the  new  warehouse  at  the  landing,  ready  for  trans- 
portation to  the  agency,  distance  of  about  92  miles  as  the  road  now  runs,  it  is  intended, 
as  soon  as  the  promised  wagons  arrive,  to  start  a  train  of  one  hundred  four-horse  teams 
owned  by  Indians,  for  the  removal  of  these  stores.  An  experienced  white  teamster 
will  be  assigned  to  each  ten  or  twelve  wagons  driven  by  Indians.  The  general  over- 
sight of  all  this  outfit,  the  care  of  the  property  confided  to  the  teamsters,  the  opening 
of  accounts  with  each  for  supplies  furnished  and  labor  performed,  the  reception  of  all 
articles  transported,  and  the  settlement  of  questions  constantly  arising,  will  involve 
an  amount  of  labor,  care,  and  responsibility  hardly  to  be  appreciated  by  those  not  cog-' 
nizant  with  the  details  of  such  operations. 

AGRICULTURE. 

During  the  coming  spring  every  inducement  should  be  offered  to  the  Indians  to  com- 
mence the  cultivation  of  the  ground,  both  for  purposes  of  gardening  and  farming. 
An  estimate  of  the  seeds  necessary  will  be  forwarded  in  due  season.  In  connection 
with  this  subject,  it  is  suggested  that  a  sufficient  amount  of  wire  for  fencing  be  fur- 
nished to  be  issued  to  those  Indians  whose  reputation  will  warrant  the  belief  that  the 
wire  will  be  used  by  them  for  the  purposes  intended. 

LAW  AND  ORDER. 

There  being  no  permanent  and  sufficient  military  force  to  compel  submission  on  the 
part  of  the  Indians  to  the  rules  of  the  agency,  the  method  of  treatment  adopted  has 
been  to  act  with  them  as  though  comolete  acquiescence  to  such  rules  was  a  foregone 
conclusion  ;  also,  to  scrupulously  fulfill  every  promise  made,  to  impress  upon  them  the 
complete  fairness  of  intention  on  the  part  of  the  Indian  Department,  and  to  cause  them 
to  understand  the  general  benefits  accruing  to  all  parties  by  the  fulfillment  of  the 
compact  into  which  they  have  entered.  The  result  has  been  gratifying  in  the  extreme, 
and  although  outside  of  the  jurisdiction  of  organized  civil  authority,  law  and  order 
are  maintained,  and  complete  safety  of  person  and  property  is  assured  to  all.  These 
results  are  no  doubt  due  largely  to  the  strict  exclusion  of  all  kinds  of  intoxicating 
drinks  from  the  limits  of  the  agency,  except  where  allowed  by  military  authority,  and 
the  prompt  arrest  of  every  white  man  not  authorized  to  enter  the  Indian  country. 

CENSUS. 

Owing  to  the  impracticability  of  taking  an  accurate  census  during  the  removal,  or 
at  any  time  since  taking  charge  of  the  agency,  no  very  definite  change  can  be  made  in 
the  numbers  of  Indians,  whites,  or  half-breeds  in  the  agency,  from  those  furnished  by 
the  previous  agent.  Constant  applications  are  made  by  Indians  from  other  agencies 
to  be  taken  up  here,  but  the  instructions  given  by  the  department,  in  circular  No.  10, 
have  been  sedulously  adhered  to  as  the  best  method  of  breaking  up  the  migratory 
habits  of  these  nomads. 
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INDIAN  POLICE. 

A  limited  number  of  Indians  are  now  enlisted  in  the  Indian  police,  and  their  employ- 
ment in  restraining  unauthorized  white  men  from  encroaching  upon  the  reservation- 
in  escortincr  them  on  their  way  out  of  it,  in  guarding  public  property,  and  in  prevent, 
ing  depredations  on  private  property  running  at  large,  has  been  attended  with  bene- 
ficial results. 

EDUCATION  AND  RELIGION. 

There  is  as  yet  no  mission  school-house  or  chapel  at  this  agency.  The  educational 
and  religions  interests  of  the  Indians  here  have  been  confided  to  the  Protestant  Epis- 
copal Church.  The  excitement  consequent  on  intended  and  actual  removal  has  inter- 
fered very  largely  with  all  work  connected  with  education  or  religious  teaching.  A 
small  school,  however,  is  kept  up,  and  regular  services  held  in  the  tent  occupied  by 
the  male  teacher. 

CONCLUSION. 

In  the  buildino-  up  of  a  new  agencv,  especially  one  so  remote  from  the  ordinary  lines 
of  travel  bv  water  or  rail,  and  to  be  reached  only  by  wagon-roads,  a  far  greater  amount 
of  help  is  needed  than  would  be  necessary  at  an  established  agency.  The  expenses  ot 
living  are  also  lar°-elv  increased  from  the  same  causes,  and  it  is  thought  great  injustice 
would  be  done  to  competent  and  faithful  employes  by  any  reduction  of  salaries  at  the 
present  time  from  those  paid  the  preceding  year.  Married  men  of  character,  competent 
for  the  fulfillment  of  the  duties  imposed  upon  them,  cannot  be  prevailed  upon  to  leave 
the  comforts  and  securitv  of  civilization  and  undergo  the  various  hardships,  depriva- 
tion and  labor  consequent  on  a  frontier  life  without  adequate  compensation. 

In  view  of  mv  limited  experience  in  matters  connected  with  the  Indian  service,  I 
refrain  from  ofteiino-  anv  recommendations  to  those  who  have  made  the  subject  a  study 
and  understand  most  fully,  in  all  its  bearings,  the  vexed  question  of  the  relation  ot 
the  Indian  tribes  to  the  nation  at  large. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant,  ^  ^  POLLOCK 

Special.  United  States  Indian  Agent. 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Sisseton  Agency,  Lake  Traverse  Reservation,  Dakota, 

August  24,  1=7:. 

Sir-  In  compliance  with  instructions  contained  in  department  circular  under  date 
of  July  1,  1878,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  first  annual  report  of  the  condition  and 
progress  of  the  Indians  under  my  charge. 

I  arrived  here  September  1,  1677,  and  learned  that  J.  G.  Hamilton  my  predecessor, 
was  absent.  I  assumed  charge  of  the  agency  on  the  3d  September,  but  Agent  Hamil- 
ton did  not  return  till  the  9th  September,  and  on  the  following  day  he  turned  over  to 
me  all  of  the  public  property  in  his  posession,  taking  my  receipts  therefor. 

Lake  Traverse  Reservation  is  located  in  the  eastern  part  of  Dakota  (Lake  Traverse 
formincr  a  portion  of  its  eastern  boundary),  embracing  about  1,000,000  acres  oi  land,  a 
larae  portion  of  which  is  well  adapted  to  agricultural  and  grazing  purposes.  The  tim- 
beron  the  reservation  is  confined  to  the  ravines,  and  consists  mainly  of  oak,  maple,  ash, 
and  cottonwood,  and  in  sufficient  quantities  to  supply  framing-timber  and  tuel  tor  use 
on  the  reserve  for  a  long  time. 

The  Indians  under  mv  charge  are  portions  of  the  Sisseton  and  Walipeton  bands  ot  twux, 
numberino-  about  700  males  and  600  females,  having  17  headmen  and  one  head  chief. 

The  agency  is  situated  25  miles  southeast  of  Fort  Sisseton,  and  52  miles  southwest 
from  Herman,  Minn.,  the  latter  being  the  nearest  shipping  for  the  agency  supplies. 
The  buildings  occupied  by  the  employes  at  the  agency  are,  with  two  exceptions,  old 
locr  houses,  and  are  in  a  verv  dilapidated  condition.  The  warehouse  is  built  of  brick, 
tw°o  stories  high  and  nearly  new,  with  a  good  basement  of  sufficient  capacity  for  a  large 
amount  of  storage  ;  two  rooms  are  occupied  by  the  agent  on  the  first  floor  for  anofece, 
and  the  a-encv  physician  has  an  office  on  the  second  floor.  The  old  building  foinierly 
used  for  a  warehouse  has  been  made  into  a  stable  during  the  year,  and  has  good  accom- 
modations for  the  agency  horses,  besides  storage  room  for  12  tons  ot  hay. 

agricultural. 

For  several  vears  past,  till  last  year,  the  crops  on  this  reserve  have  been  nearly  all 
destroyed  bv  grasshoppers,  but  this  season  promises  an  abundant  harvest,  and  Indian 
farming  has  been  attended  with  unusual  success,  and  the  Indians  feel  very  much  en- 
couraged with  the  result  of  their  farm  labor.  At  present  there  are  2.191  acres  ot  land 
broken  on  this  reservation,  450  acres  of  which  are  new  land,  broken  during  this  season  , 
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1,700  acres  are  under  cultivation  by  the  Indians.  There  was  a  much  larger  acreage 
plowed  last  fall  than  ever  before  at  th  -  same  season  of  the  year,  and  under  the  super- 
vision of  our  farmer  was  well  prepared  for  seeding  in  the  spring.  Nearly  all  of  our 
Indians  who  were  without  seed  were  provided  from  the  warehouse,  early  in  the  season, 
and  manifested  a  good  degree  of  interest  in  planting  and  cultivating  during  the  season. 
The  estimated  crops  on  the  Indian  farms  the  present  season  are  as  follows:  Wheat 
10,000  bushels ;  oats,  2,000  bushels ;  barley,  250  bushels ;  corn,  3,000  bushels  ;  potatoes, 
3,000  bushels;  turnips,  1,500  bushels;  onions,  150  bushels;  beans,  100  bushels,  besides 
cabbage,  pumpkins,  and  squash  in  large  numbers,  and  2,500  tons  of  hay.  In  addition 
to  this  the  farm  at  the  manual-labor  school  has  produced :  Wheat,  395  bushels,  and 
oats  65  bushels,  machine  measure.  We  estimate  the  other  crops  as  follows  :  Potatoes, 
350  bushels ;  onions,  15  bushels ;  turnips,  150  bushels ;  beans,  20  bushels,  and  a  good 
variety  of  other  garden  vegetables.  The  grain  of  the  reservation  has  all  been  harvested, 
2,000  bushels  of  which  has  already  been  threshed. 

Early  in  July  many  of  the  Indians,  feeling  confident  of  a  large  yield,  of  grain  were 
very  earnest  in  their  appeals  for  grain-cradles  and  other  appliances  with  which  to 
secure  their  crops  ;  and  under  authority  from  the  department  a  lot  of  grain-cradles 
were  bought  and  issued  to  them ;  but  the  number  purchased  was  insufficient  to  supply 
the  wants  of  all,  and  a  considerable  portion  of  the  wheat  in  the  smaller  fields  was  cut 
with  scythes.  Several  of  our  Indian  farmers  who  have  large  wheat-fields  have  bought 
harvesters  for  themselves  at  a  cost  of  from  $165  to  $200  each,  and  are  to  pay  for  them 
from  the  proceeds  of  their  sales  of  wheat.  This  is  a  move  in  the  right  direction,  and 
cannot  be  too  highly  commended.  All  of  our  Indians  and  half-breeds,  with  but  few  ex- 
ceptions (and  these  generally  confined  to  very  old  people),  wear  citizen's  dress,  and  live 
in  very  comfortable  houses,  generally  made  of  hewn  logs  and  provided  with  stoves, 
tables,  seats,  and  other  housekeeping  conveniences.  There  are,  however,  several  frame 
houses  occupied  by  the  Indians,  some  of  which  are  two  stories  high  and  well  painted. 

EMPLOYES. 

The  farmer  has  been  constantly  employed  visiting  and  instructing  the  Indians  in 
their  farm  work  till  the  haying  season  ;  but  since  we  have  commenced  thrashing  it  has 
been  necessary  for  him  to  attend  to  one  of  our  thrashing  machines.  Our  teamster  left 
in  July,  and  since  that  time  we  have  mainly  relied  on  Indian  help  at  the  stable,  which 
is  far  from  satisfactory ;  Indian  boys  will  not  take  proper  care  of  our  horses,  and  it 
may  be  necessary  to  procure  a  white  man  for  this  purpose. 

The  miller  has  during  the  year  sawed  all  of  the  timber  which  has  been  hauled  to  the 
mill  during  the  time,  together  with  a  lot  of  old  logs  which  had  been  in  the  mill-yard 
two  years  or  more,  amounting  altogether  to  50,000  feet,  and  has  ground  during  the 
season  as  much  wheat  for  the  Indians  as  the  limited  capacity  of  our  grist-mill  would 
allow.  This  season  the  Indians  will  be  obliged  to  take  a  considerable  portion  of  their 
wheat  long  distances  off  the  reserve  for  milling  purposes.  The  carpenter  has  built  no 
new  houses  for  the  Indians  during  the  season  for  lack  of  time  and  finishing  lumber, 
but  has  prepared  the  frames  for  several  Indian  houses,  and  will  put  them  up  this  fall, 
if  lumber  is  provided  in  time.  He  has,  however,  been  very  busy  on  repairs,  mainly  of 
wagons  and  plows  for  the  Indians,  who  this  year  have  made  a  very  diligent  use  of 
them,  and  consequently  required  more  repairs  than  usual. 

Our  blacksmith  has  had  all  the  work  he  could  attend  to  in  repairing  the  iron  work 
on  plows  and  wagons,  shoeing  horses,  &c. 

SCHOOLS. 

During  ten  months  of  the  year  (the  Manual  Labor  School  eleven  months)  three 
schools  have  been  in  successful  operation — the  Manual  Labor  School,  the  Good  Will 
Mission  Boarding  and  Day  School,  and  the  Ascension  School.  The  Manual  Labor 
School  building,  situated  1-J  miles  from  the  agency,  was  originally  provided  with  seats 
for  56  scholars,  but  the  sleeping-accommodations  for  this  number  of  children  have  never 
been  sufficient,  and  during  the  past  year  our  carpenter  has  made  an  addition  of  sev- 
eral new  sleeping-rooms  and  improved  the  condition  of  the  old  ones,  which  has  added 
very  much  to  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  the  pupils. 

There  are  only  four  or  five  boys  of  sufficient  age  to  be  serviceable  about  the  farm  or 
garden,  and  when  out  of  school  they  are  kept  at  work  preparing  the  land  for  seeding 
and  cultivation,  besides  attending  to  the  stock  and  farm-work  generally,  all  being 
done  under  the  immediate  supervision  of  the  principal,  who  is  fortunately  a  good 
farmer. 

After  the  regular  school  hours  the  girls  are  taught  sewing  of  all  kinds,  cutting,  mak- 
ing, and  trimming  dresses,  repairing  garments,  darning,  knitting,  and  use  of  sewing-ma- 
chine; also  all  kinds  of  house-work,  cooking,  and  the  work  of  the  dairy.  After  serv- 
ices in  the  evening,  instructions  are  given  in  music,  both  instrumental  and  vocal,  in 
which  both  boys  and  girls  take  an  unusual  interest,  and  show  a  marked  improvement 
during  the  year. 

Mr.  Tuckey,  the  present  principal,  assumed  the  duties  of  his  office  May  1,  and  has 
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been  untirin*  in  his  exertions  to  advance  the  pupils  in  their  studies,  and  for  the  short 
time  he  has  been  with  them  appears  to  have  been  very  successful.  The  two  female 
assistants,  having  had  two  years'  experience  here  and  being  deeply  interested  m  their 
mmils,  have  been  considered  very  valuable  and  successful  teachers  and  have  the  con- 
fidence and  respect  of  the  parents.  The  time  of  the  matron  is  fully  occupied  from  b 
a  m  till  9  p.  m.  in  looking  after  and  providing  for  the  numerous  wants  of  the  pupils,  and 
in  this  difficult  and  laborious  work  she  has  proved  to  be  very  efficient.  The  children 
have  made  good  progress  during  the  year,  both  in  and  out  of  the  school-room,  lhe 
older  girls,  under  the  instruction  of  the  matron,  are  easily  taught  to  cut,  make,  and 
repair  garments ;  and  in  other  household  duties,  including  the  work  of  the  dairy,  will 
compare  favorably  with  white  children.   

For  several  vears  past  the  crops  at  the  Manual  Labor  School  farm  have  been  nearly 
a  total  failure;  but  the  present  season  they  will  be  very  good.  We  have  already  har- 
vested 395  bushels  wheat  and  65  bushels  oats  (machine  measure),  and  have  a  lair  pros- 
pect for  a  good  crop  of  potatoes,  beans,  and  other  garden  vegetables  sufficient  tor  use 
of  the  school  during  the  coming  year.  _     ...    -  ., 

The  Good  Will  Mission  Boarding  and  Day  School  is  situated  about  one-fourth  of  a  mile 
from  the  Manual  Labor  Boarding  School,  and  If  miles  from  the  agency.  The  scholars 
are  rationed  and  supplied  in  part  with  clothing  from  the  warehouse,  but  the  other  ex- 
penses, salaries,  &c,  are  borne  by  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign 
Missions.  This  school  has  accommodated  as  many  as  32  scholars,  part  of  them  board- 
in  o-  at  houses  in  the  vicinitv.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  K.  Morris  are  the  teachers,  and  the  Good 
Will  Mission  Church,  near  their  house,  is  used  for  the  school-house. 

The  dav-school,  situated  at  Ascension,  about  6  miles  from  the  agency  (Mrs.  Mary  B. 
Renville,' teacher),  had,  some  months,  30  scholars.  They  live  in  the  vicinity  ot  the 
school-house,  and  are  quite  regular  in  their  attendance. 

In  addition  to  these  three  regular  schools,  two  others  were  opened  and  taught  read- 
ing, writing,  and  arithmetic,  in  Dakota,  by  Indian  teachers,  during  two  months  m  the 
spring,  and  had  an  average  dailv  attendance  of  13  scholars  each.  These  schools  were 
opened  at  the  earnest  request  of  some  of  the  leading  men  in  their  vicinity,  and  was  m 
the  form  of  a  petition  to  the  agent.  These  parents  seemed  in  earnest  in  their  ertorts 
to  have  these  schools  opened,  and  showed  a  continued  interest  in  them  by  trequent 
visits  during  the  time  they  were  in  operation.  _  . 

The  estimated  number  of  children  of  school-going  age  on  this  reserve  is  300,  and  we 
have  two  brick  school-houses,  which  were  built  in  1673,  at  an  estimated  cost  ot  bbUU 
each.  One  of  them  is  situated  about  H  miles  south  of  the  agency,  and  the  other  is  at 
Mavison,  20  miles  distant.  Both  are  thoroughly  provided  with  improved  seats,  tables, 
&c.\  and  will  accommodate  40  scholars  each,  neither  of  which  have  been  used  tor 
school  purposes  to  any  extent  since  they  were  built,  but  allowed  to  remam  unoccupiea. 

What  these  Indians  actually  need  is  another  mauual-labor  school  building  ot  suffi- 
cient capacity  for  the  accommodation  of  75  scholars,  which  should  be  for  the  exclusive 
use  of  the  girls,  leaving  the  present  building  with  its  appurtenances  for  the  use  ot  the 
other  sex  alone  ;  and  I  think  that  with  proper  effort  on  the  part  of  the  agent  both 
schools  could  be  sustained;  but  if  this  cannot  be  done  at  present,  it  would  be  better 
to  onen  the  two  vacant  school-houses  for  a  day  school,  so  that  these  Indian  children 
mav  be  prepared  to  some  extent  to  lead  a  civilized  and  useful  life  rather  than  to  be  lert 
without  any  instructions  and  to  grow  up  in  idleness  and  vice.  It  will  be  impossible, 
however,  to  educate  these  Indian  children  unless  larger  appropriations  are  made  by 
Congress  for  this  purpose. 

MISSIONS. 

The  status  of  the  missionary  work  among  these  Indians  is  set  forth  in  the  following 
report  from  Rev.  S.  R.  Riggs : 

GOOD  WILL  MISSION,  S1SSETON  AGENCY,  DAKOTA. 

Sir  :  The  missionary  work  on  this  reservation  is  conducted  by  the  American  Board  of 
Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions,  which  expends  here,  in  this  year  15/  8,  §2 !,olU  trom i  its 
treasury  We  have  six  native  churches  ministered  to  by  native  pastors  and  preachers, 
with  an  aggregate  membership  of  about  380.  This  includes  the  Brown  Earth  church 
in  the  homestead  settlement,  which  is  attached  to  this  agency  For  pas  total  snpport 
these  churches  have  contributed  the  past  year  about  $o00,  and  for  church  building  and 
benevo^ence^about^^^  ^  home9teaders  have  built,  within  a  little  more  than  a  year 
past,  a  house  of  worship  of  hewed  logs,  30  by  24  feet.  They  have  done  all  the  work 
themselves,  receiving  outside  aid  to  the  amount  of  about  $250.  Besides  this,  thjy 
have  the  promise  of  8200  from  the  Presbyterian  board  of  church  erection  which  v>  11 
enable  them  to  complete  the  house.  They  have  already  six  dozen  chairs,  which  partly 
seat  it.  Too  much  praise  cannot  be  given  to  these  homesteaders  for  the  determination 
and  energy  which  they  have  manifested  in  the  erection  of  this  building,  while  they 
themselves  were  living  in  shades. 
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In  the  benevolent  work  of  the  churches,  the  "Advance  Society"  of  Dakota  women, 
under  the  superintendence  of  Mrs.  John  B.  Renville,  wife  of  the  pastor  of  Ascension 
church,  has  taken  the  lead.  For  the  first  half  of  this  year  the  avails  of  their  work 
have  amounted  to  $50. 

Owing  to  a  variety  of  causes  combined,  the  Christian  work  on  this  reserve  has  barely 
maintained  its  ground  for  some  years  past.  Perhaps  it  was  only  natural,  when  this 
influence  of  the  religious  wave  that  swept  over  them  after  the  outbreak — as  a  result 
in  part  of  this  tribulation — had  spent  its  force,  there  should  be  a  reaction.  So  it  has 
been,  at  any  rate ;  efforts  have  been  made  by  a  considerable  number  to  revive  some  of 
their  old  heathenish  customs.  They  have  very  recently  danced  the  "  sacred  dance,"  so 
called  ;  and  the  "  grass  dance"  has  been  danced  repeatedly  on  some  parts  of  the  reser- 
vation. Still,  the  tone  of  morality  has  been  pretty  well  kept  up.  The  desire  for  edu- 
cation has  increased,  and  the  material  evidences  of  civilization  have  greatly  advanced. 

This  people  would  not  be  benefited  by  a  transfer  to  the  War  Department.  With  ten 
thousand  bushels  of  wheat  as  the  crop  of  this  year,  what  they  need  is  to  be  led  rapidly 
up  to  self-support  and  citizenship.  Any  other  attempted  solution  of  the  Indian  ques- 
tion must  prove  a  "  delusion  and  a  snare." 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 
Yours,  truly, 

STEPHEN  R.  RIGGS, 

Missionary. 

E.  H.  C.  Hooper, 

United  States  Indian  Agent. 

The  morals  of  the  Indians  are  as  good  as  could  be  expected.  The  Sabbath  is  gener- 
ally regarded  by  them  as  a  day  of  rest,  and  more  strictly  observed  as  such  than  by  the 
white  settlers  in  the  frontier  towns.  No  intoxicating  liquors  are  used  by  the  Indians 
on  the  reserve.  Indian  dances  are  not  very  common,  and  generally  confined  to  dis- 
tant portions  of  the  reservation,  and  are  mainly  on  the  occasion  of  visiting  parties  of 
Indians  from  other  agencies.  Polygamy  is  not  uncommon  ;  the  head  chief  and  some  of 
the  head  men  practice  it  themselves  and  uphold  and  encourage  it  in  others. 

The  sanitary  condition  of  the  Indians  during  the  year  is  about  the  same  as  formerly, 
except  that  there  has  been  an  unusual  degree  of  mortality  among  very  old  people  and 
children  under  three  years  of  age. 

During  all  the  time  I  have  been  with  these  Indians  no  case  of  turbulence  or  insub- 
ordination has  ever  appeared,  but  they  have  always  been  quiet,  orderly,  and.  obedient, 
and  generally  appeared  satisfied  and  contented  (so  far  as  I  could  judge  by  my  inter- 
course with  them),  manifesting  much  interest  in  their  farm-work  and  evidently  de- 
termined soon  to  become  self-supporting,  and  with  their  present  management  and  an 
average  yield  of  farm-product  for  two  or  three  successive  years,  they  will  doubtless  be 
in  a  condition  to  provide  for  themselves  and  families  independent  of  government  sup- 
port or  aid  in  any  form,  and  in  my  judgment  no  greater  calamity  could  befall  these 
Indians  at  the  present  time  than  a  transfer  to  the  War  Department. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

E.  H.  C.  HOOPER, 
United  States  Indian  Agent. 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


United  States  Indian  Agency, 
Standing  Rock,  Dakota,  August  26,  1878. 
Sir  :  In  compliance  with  instructions  in  department  circular  dated  the  1st  ultimo,  I 
have  the  honor  to  transmit  this  my  second  annual  report  of  the  general  condition  of  the 
affairs  of  this  agency. 

CENSUS. 

On  the  5th  of  last  month  (July)  I  took  the  census  of  the  Indians  at  this  agency,  which 
was  as  follows : 


Families. 

Men. 

"Women. 

Children. 

Total. 

213 

218 

306 

330 

854 

108 

104 

168 

196 

468 

127 

126 

185 

221 

532 

131 

147 

214 

229 

590 

Total  

579 

595 

873 

976 

2,  444 
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During  a  portion  of  the  past  year  we  had  2,650  Indians  dependent  on  this  agency  for 
subsistence,  about  100  of  whom  we  have  dropped  from  our  rolls,  as  they  were  the  women 
and  children  of  squaw-men  living  near  to  but  not  on  the  reservation,  and  about  100 
more  left  for  other  agencies  without  our  knowledge  or  consent  and  have  not  yet  re- 
turned. The  number  of  Indians  now  at  other  agencies  that  properly  belong  here  and 
who  are  related  to  our  tribe,  will  aggregate  at  least  1,000  persons,  and  for  the  general 
o-ood  and  welfare  of  the  resident  Indians,  as  well  as  the  absentees,  we  would  recom- 
mend that  the  honorable  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  adopt  some  measures  that  will 
secure  the  return  of  such  Indians  to  (this)  their  home  at  as  early  a  date  as  practicable. 

PASSES. 

The  order  that  was  issued  by  the  Indian  Department  prohibiting  the  issuing  of 
passes  to  the  Indians  for  the  purpose  of  visiting  other  agencies  except  in  extreme 
cases,  has  been  rigidly  adhered  to  by  us  ;  but,  from  the  number  of  Indians  belonging 
to  other  agencies  that  have  visited  ours  within  the  last  six  months,  I  regret  to  say 
that  I  think  that  some  of  the  Indian  agents  have  not  paid  much  respect  to  the  order. 
Quite  a  large  number  of  Indians  belonging  to  an  agency  north  of  this  have  made  two 
visits  here  within  six  months  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  presents  of  blankets  trink- 
ets, &c,  from  our  people,  promising  them  that  if  they  would  return  the  visit  they 
would  repay  them  liberally  with  ponies.  These  visits  have  had  a  bad  effect  on  our 
Indians,  as  they  became  anxious  to  get  possession  of  the  promised  ponies,  and,  to  secure 
the  prize,  many  of  them  have  stolen  away  from  the  agency.  The  first  stampede  was 
made  in  Januarv  last,  and  notwithstanding  I  made  a  respectful  request  at  that  time 
of  the  commanding  officer  of  the  post  attached  to  this  agency  to  send  a  guard  after 
said  Indians,  informing  him  that  they  had  left  without  permission  and  in  direct  viola- 
tion of  my  orders,  yet  the  officer  in  command  had  not  the  civility  to  even  recognize 
my  request.  The  result  of  his  course  was  that  a  recent  visit  was  made  by  a  large 
body  of  Indians  from  the  same  agency  herein  referred  to,  to  our  Indians,  and  notwith- 
standing we  ordered  the  visitors  off  the  reservation,  under  instructions  from  the  Indian 
Bureau,  quite  a  number  of  our  Indians,  encouraged  by  the  action  of  the  military  m 
January  last,  got  readv  and  left  the  agency  with  the  visiting  Indians;  and  the  com- 
manding officer  now 'in  charge  of  the  post,  Capt.  H.  S.  Howe,  Seventeenth  Lnited 
States  Infantry,  who  is  a  very  obliging  and  courteous  gentleman,  did,  at  my  request, 
send  a  company  of  cavalry  in  pursuit  of  the  runaways.  If  the  regulations  relating 
to  Indians  leaving  their  agencies  without  passes  were  enforced  by  the  agents,  and  the 
latter  were  authorized  to  inflict  some  punishment,  such  as  withholding  rations  tor 
twenty  or  thirtv  days  after  the  return  to  their  home,  of  any  Indians  that  had  been 
absent  without^  pass,  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  disposition  of  these  people  to 
roam  from  one  agency  to  another  would  weaken,  and  the  discontented  ones  would  soon 
become  satisfied  to  remain  at  their  agency  and  follow  the  instruction  of  their  agent. 


SCHOOLS. 


We  have  two  boarding-schools  in  successful  operation,  one  for  boys  and  another  for 
girls ;  thev  are  in  charge  of  the  Benedictine  Fathers  and  Sisters.  The  daily  attendance 
at  these  schools  is  60  children,  and  if  we  had  proper  accommodations  we  could  have  at 
least  150  constantly  in  school.  The  progress  made  among  the  boys  since  the  opening 
of  their  school,  May  1,  1877,  has  been  perfectly  marvelous,  many  of  them  now  being 
able  to  converse  in  English  quite  well,  and  can  spell,  read,  write,  and  cipher  with  as 
much  facility  as  the  average  of  white  children  of  corresponding  ages  that  have  been 
at  school  for  two  years.  The  girls  are  also  doing  remarkably  well,  and  we  expect  to 
see  them  compare  in  their  studies  and  advancement  very  favorably  with  the  boys  at 
the  expiration  of  another  year.  Boarding-schools  for  Indian  children  at  all  ot  the 
agencies  should  be  encouraged,  and  Congress  ought  to  be  liberal  in  making  appropri- 
ations for  their  support. 

AGRICULTURE. 

Our  Indians,  with  few  exceptions,  have  worked  their  farms,  comprising  about  S00 
acres,  splendidly  this  year.  We  estimate  their  crop  at  12,000  bushels  corn,  3,000  bushels 
potatoes,  and  1,000  bushels  of  miscellaneous  vegetables,  a  large  portion  of  which  they 
have  already  consumed  in  consequence  of  the  limited  quantities  of  supplies  that  we 
have  had  to  issue  since  the  early  part  of  July.  The  plowing  of  their  land  early  last 
spring  and  the  erection  of  1,600  rods  of  "  barbed  »  wire  fence  before  the  crops  got  above 
the  ground,  encouraged  the  Indians  very  much,  and  they  begin  to  feel  that  the  gov- 
ernment is  in  earnest  about  aiding  them  in  their  efforts  to  become  self-sustaining. 
The  Indians  at  this  agency  know  but  little  yet  about  handling  any  kind  ot  farming 
implements,  therefore  too  much  should  not  be  expected  of  them  for  some  time  to  come. 
A  couple  of  years'  experience  will  doubtless  make  them  reasonably  good  farmers,  as 
they  seem  very  anxious  to  learn  how  to  do  everything  that  is  necessary  to  secure  them 
good  crops.  They  have  now  about  800  acres  of  good  land  that  is  in  splendid  condi- 
tion for  planting;  about  one-half  of  the  land  mentioned  is  fenced,  and  the  remainder 
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should  be  before  another  crop  is  put  into  the  ground,  otherwise  a  large  per  cent,  will 
be  destroyed  by  live  stock. 

Our  Indians  have  now  about  400  ponies,  which  is  not  one  for  each  family  ;  they  have 
250  splendid  cows  that  were  furnished  by  the  Indian  Department,  and  about  300  that 
the  War  Department  gave  them  in  lieu  of  some  2,000  ponies  that  were  seized  by  the 
military  in  the  fall  of  1876.  While  the  Indians  are  well  pleased  with  the  cows  that 
were  given  them  by  the  Indian  Department,  they  are  not  satisfied  either  with  the 
number  or  quality  that  has  been  furnished  by  the  War  Department.  Our  people  have 
€ut  about  300  tons  of  hay  to  aid  in  subsisting  their  cows  during  the  coming  winter, 
which  shows  a  good  disposition  on  their  part  to  do  what  they  can  to  protect  the  prop- 
erty given  them  by  the  government ;  but  unless  the  department  provides  a  much  larger 
supply  before  cold  weather  sets  in  than  there  now  has  been  or  will  be  secured  by  the 
Indians,  a  large  number  of  their  cows  will  die  before  next  spring,  as  the  winters  in 
this  latitude  are  usually  very  severe  on  all  kinds  of  live  stock,  but  especially  upon 
young  horned  cattle. 

BUILDINGS. 

We  erected  during  the  past  year  400  feet  frontage  of  brick  buildings  for  agency  use 
besides  a  very  comfortable  residence  for  the  agent.  The  bricks  for  these  improvements 
were  burnt  at  the  agency,  and  the  entire  work  was  done  under  contract  in  a  good, 
substantial,  and  workmanlike  manner.  The  buildings  that  have  been  erected  here 
form  but  one-half  of  the  contemplated  plans  for  our  agency  buildings.  Should  the 
whole  work  be  completed  (and  it  certainly  should  be),  this  will  be  one  of  the  most 
convenient  and  complete  agencies  in  the  country.  We  also  constructed  a  building 
25  by  52  feet  of  sawed  logs,  with  a  good  shingle  roof,  pine  floors,  doors,  &c,  for  our 
Indian  boys'  school,  and  fitted  up  another  building  of  logs  22  by  48  feet  for  the  Indian 
school  girls'  accommodation.  We  built  a  good  barn  and  corral  near  the  agency  proper, 
and  then  other  corrals  for  cattle  within  five  miles  of  the  agency.  We  erected,  by 
authority  from  the  Indian  Department,  fifty  log  houses,  16  by  28  feet,  for  the  Indians, 
in  each  of  which  we  put  a  good  cook-stove,  all  of  which  pleases  their  possessors  very 
much.  , 

John  Grass  "Peji,"  the  head  chief  of  the  Blackfeet  Indians,  resides  with  his  people 
15  miles  south  of  the  agency.  He  is  a  bright,  smart,  enterprising  person,  and  deserves 
to  be  encouraged  ;  he,  with  his  people,  with  such  assistance  as  we  could  occasionally 
give  him,  erected  thirty-five  log  houses  this  summer,  intending  to  occupy  them  as 
soon  as  the  department  furnishes  cook-stoves  to  use  in  them. 

SANITARY. 

The  health  of  the  Indians  here  is  remarkably  good  ;  they  are  becoming  conscious  of 
the  fact  that  in  order  to  have  good  health  they  must  not  expose  themselves  unneces- 
sarily in  the  winter  season.  They  have  also  seen  the  advantage  to  be  derived  in  apply- 
ing to  the  agency  physician  as  soon  as  they  become  sick.  Some  very  remarkable  cares 
have  been  performed  by  our  agency  physician  (who  is  a  very  skillful  young  gentleman) 
during  the  past  year.  His  success  in  treatiug  the  sick  Indians  has  given  them  great 
confidence  in  him,  and  caused  a  large  proportion  of  them  to  abandon  the  treatment  of 
the  medicine  men.  In  order  to  enable  the  physician  to  do  full  justice  to  the  Indians 
in  treating  unusual  and  malignant  diseases,  a  well- ventilated  and  convenient  hospital 
should  be  erected  at  as  early  a  date  as  practicable. 

MORALS. 

The  morals  of  the  Indians  here  are  no  doubt  quite  as  good  as  they  are  at  the  Indian 
agencies  generally,  but  I  have  no  hesitancy  in  saying  that  I  think  it  would  not  injure 
the  morals  of  the  Indians,  particularly  the  women,  if  the  agency  was  a  much  greater 
distance  than  it  now  is  from  a  garrison.  We  have  been  obliged  to  make  complaints 
on  several  occasions  to  the  Indian  Bureau  of  the  frequent  visits  of  the  soldiers  to  our 
Indian  camp,  as  the  late  commanding  officer  of  this  post  did  not  seam  to  feel  inclined 
to  remedy  the  evil,  but  left  nothing  undone  to  discredit  any  and  all  statements  made 
by  us  or  our  employe's  on  the  subjct.  We  have  the  satisfaction  to  be  able  to  state  that 
it  is  now  a  rare  thing  to  see  a  soldier  in  an  Indian  camp.  The  battle  to  accomplish 
this  reform  was  a  sharp  and  fierce  one,  and  we  are  satisfied  with  the  results. 

SQUAW-MEN. 

The  number  of  these  characters  about  this  agency  has  not  diminished,  yet  we  do  nit 
think  there  has  been  any  material  increase  in  this  class  of  citizens  since  we  assumed 
charge  here.  What  we  have  are  a  very  great  annoyance  to  us,  and  their  presence  has 
a  very  demoralizing  effect  upon  the  Indians.  No  white  man,  unless  he  is  in  the  govern- 
ment service,  or  is  employed  by  a  government  contractor,  should  be  permitted  to  be 
on  an  Indian  reservation,  and  in  all  cases  where  contractors  have  white  men  em- 
ployed the  agent  should  have  a  list  of  their  names,  and  when  such  contractors  get 
through  with  their  work  if  they  do  not  remove  their  employe's  from  the  reservation, 
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after  receiving  notice  from  the  agent  to  do  so,  such  agent  should  have  the  discretion 
to  remove  such  persons,  and,  if  necessary,  use  force  to  perform  such  duty.  As  it  now 
is,  a  white  man  when  he  is  discharged  from  work  takes  up  with  an  Indian  woman 
whom,  for  convenience,  he  calls  his  wife,  and  he  can  then  defy  an  agent  to  put  him  off 
the  reservation.  ****** 

AGENCY  STOCK. 

The  live  stock  in  our  charge,  with  the  exception  of  one  pair  of  horses  and  one  pair 
of  mules,  are  very  poor.  We  have  three  pairs  of  mules  that  should  be  disposed  of  im- 
mediately, as  they  are  not  worth  feeding,  and  supply  their  places  with  good,  sound, 
young  mules. 

CONCLUSION. 

The  results  of  our  labors  since  we  assumed  charge  here  will  show  to  any  unprejudiced 
and  intelligent  person  whether  or  not  we  have  performed  our  duty  faithfully  as  an 
officer  of  the  government.  Our  study  has  been  to  administer  the  affairs  of  our  agency 
economically,  protect  the  government  property,  and  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  In- 
dians :  and  if  we  have  not  in  every  respect  fully  satisfied  the  Indian  Department  and 
the  Indians,  our  failure  should  be  attributed  to  a  want  of  knowledge  on  our  part  and 
not  to  unworthy  and  base  motives. 

Referring  you  to  the  accompanying  statistics,  which  have  been  prepared  carefully, 
though  hastily,  in  consequence  of  the  pressure  of  business  that  is  upon  us  at  this  season 
of  the  year,  I  am,  very  respectfully,  yourobedieut  servant, 

W.  T.  HUGHES, 
United  States  Indian  Agent. 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Yankton  Agency,  Dakota. 

August  26,  1876. 

Sir  :  In  compliance  with  instructions  from  your  department,  I  have  the  honor  to 
submit  my  first  annual  report. 

I  relieved  my  predecessor,  Rev.  John  G.  Gasmann,  and  assumed  charge  of  this  agency 
on  the  26th  day  of  April  last.  I  found  things  generally  at  a  stand-still  in  anticipation 
of  a  change  of  agents,  and  the  spring  work  somewhat  delayed  in  consequence.  On  the 
3d  of  May,  by  order  of  the  Commissioner,  I  also  became  acting  agent  of  the  Santee 
Agency,  and  retained  charge  there  until  the  last  of  June. 

Owing  to  a  multiplicity  of  cares  since  my  arrival  here,  and  the  absence  from  this 
office  of  any  records  of  the  past  years,  the  statistical  information  required  for  an  annual 
report  must  necessarily  be  very  meager. 

The  Yankton  band  of  the  Sioux  number  now  on  the  reservation  2,112.  They  are 
peacefully  inclined,  and  have  been  uniformly  friendly  to  the  government  and  its  citi- 
zens, even  to  taking  up  arms  in  its  defence  against  their  own  kindred,  while  the  other 
bands  have  often  been  distinguished  for  their  hostility  to  the  whites  and  frequent  bor- 
der wars. 

By  treaty  of  1858  the  Yanktons,  then  laying  claim  to  some  millions  of  acres  in  Da- 
kota, ceded  all  to  the  government,  except  some  430,000  acres  comprised  in  their  pres- 
ent reservation  lying  30  miles  along  the  Missouri  River  and  over  20  miles  back.  Its 
eastern  boundary  is  Choteau  Creek,  some  45  miles  from  Yankton.  The  tract  con- 
tains some  15,000  acres  of  river-bottom,  timbered  occasionally  with  cottonwood  and 
varying  from  one-quarter  of  a  mile  to  2  miles  in  width.  The  remainder  consists  of 
high,  rolling  prairies,  covered  at  this  season  with  a  luxuriant  growth  of  grass,  and  not 
excelled  in  fertility  and  productiveness  of  soil  and  salubrity  of  climate  by  any  land 
in  Dakota  or  Western  Iowa.  A  few  years  ago,  owing  to  the  extreme  dryness  of  the 
seasons,  the  prairie  lauds  were  considered  unproductive  and  worthless,  and  the  bottom- 
lands only  available  for  agricultural  purposes  ;  now  the  reverse  seems  to  be  true.  The 
bottom-lands  are  too  wet  for  tillage,  and  the  uplands  are  regarded  as  far  superior  for 
wheat  as  well  as  corn.  Formerly  the  Indian  population  was  confined  exclusively  to 
the  bottoms  ;  this  year  they  have  been  moving  up  in  large  numbers  into  the  prairies, 
securing  sites  for  their  houses  and  breaking  lands  for  next  year's  crops.  A  new  im- 
pulse has  seized  them  to  take  up  quarter  sections  of  land  and  secure  for  themselves 
permanent  homesteads. 

The  agency  farm  is  an  inclosed  field  of  260  acres,  lying  back  on  the  prairie  2  miles 
from  the  agency  buildings,  fenced  with  posts  and  boards,  plowed  and  cultivated  en- 
tirely by  Indians  under  the  direction  of  the  farmer,  who  has  trained  them  in  every  de- 
partment of  agriculture.  Only  one  other  wh  te  man,  and  he  for  a  short  time,  has  had 
anything  to  do  with  work  in  that  field.  One  hundred  and  eighty  acres  were  put  in 
wheat,  40  in  barley,  and  40  in  corn.    The  wheat  crop  promised  25  bushels  to  the  acre 
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until  the  July  rains  with  intense  heat  set  in  just  before  harvest  time,  injuring  and  di- 
minishing the  crop  materially.  The  yield,  however,  will  be  over  3,000  bushels.  The 
barley  crop  is  fair  ;  also  the  white-dent  corn,  considering  it  was  so  late  planted.  It  is 
now  demonstrated  that  with  propitious  seasons  the  prairie  lands  here  will  yield 
abundant  crops,  and  of  wheat  an  article  equal  to  the  best  Minnesota. 

Indian  farming,  each  man  for  himself  and  on  his  own  plot  of  ground,  is  increasing 
every  year.  Their  wheat-fields  will  average  from  5  to  15  acres  each.  A  good  breadth 
of  corn  was  planted,  and  looks  unusually  promising,  and  they  will  have  more  than 
their  usual  supply  of  vegetables,  including  potatoes,  onions,  turnips,  pumpkins,  &c 
Those  with  wheat-fields  have  shown  a  good  deal  of  pluck  in  harvesting  their  crop  en- 
dangered by  the  excessive  rain-fall,  cutting  it  with  mowers  and  scythes  and  stacking 
it  without  any  help  from  the  farmers.  The  Yanktons  are  very  ambitious  now  to  raise 
wheat,  and  have  been  breaking  much  land  this  summer  for  next  year's  crop.  Besides, 
they  are  cutting  a  very  large  amount  of  grass  to  supply  their  stock  with  hay  the  com- 
ing winter,  exhibiting  in  this  way  more  than  ever  providence  and  thrift. 

Under  my  predecessor,  Agent  Gasmann,  sheep  husbandry  was  commenced  with  a 
view  of  weaving  the  wool  by  the  bands  of  Indian  women  into  a  material  suitable  for 
their  garments.  Several  of  them  were  trained  to  use  the  hand-loom,  and  a  flannel  was 
manufactured  of  excellent  quality.  The  Department,  however,  didn't  seem  to  favor  the 
enterprise,  and  it  came  to  an  end.  In  the  mean  time  the  sheep  have  increased  to  1,000 
in  number,  with  some  400  lambs.  These  are  cared  for  by  a  white  shepherd  and  an  In- 
dian assistant.  They  require  good  housing  in  winter,  and  some  200  tons  of  hay.  Inas- 
much as  it  is  deemed  inexpedient  to  convert  the  wool  into  cloth  by  Indian  labor,  I 
doubt  the  policy  of  keeping  these  sheep  any  longer.  The  Indians  do  not  take  to  them, 
and  between  the  defencelessness  of  the  animal  and  the  number  of  Indian  dogs  the 
flock  could  not  be  taken  up  and  divided  among  the  Indian  families  without  soon  be- 
coming extinct.  I  advise,  therefore,  that  they  be  sold  and  the  proceeds  be  invested  in 
cows  and  oxen  for  general  distribution. 

There  are  on  the  agency  a  flour-mill,  saw-mill,  tin-shop,  carpenter's  shop,  and  black- 
smith-shop, and  all  in  successful  operation  under  Superintendent  Gordon  and  Mr.  Daly, 
the  blacksmith.  The  other  workmen  are  all  Indians,  two  journeymen  and  three  ap- 
prentices. Here  are  manufactured  flour,  tin  and  sheet-iron  ware,  doors,  tables,  cup- 
boards, bedsteads,  &c,  for  the  Indians,  and  are  repaired  their  wagons,  plows,  reapers, 
and  mowers,  and  other  instruments  of  wood  and  iron.  No  shops  in  the  white  settle- 
ments are  kept  more  busy  than  these,  and  from  them  are  turned  out  from  time  to  time 
some  excellent  workmen. 

RELIGIOUS  AND  EDUCATIONAL. 

There  are  two  missions  at  this  agency,  Presbyterian  and  Episcopal.  The  former 
was  commenced  by  Eev.  John  P.  Williamson,  under  the  auspices  of  the  American 
Board,  in  the  spring  of  1869;  the  latter  by  Rev.  Joseph  W.  Cook,  under  the  Episcopal 
Board  of  Missions,  in  the  spring  of  1870.  These  two  missions  have  worked  amicably 
together  side  by  side  in  establishing  churches  and  schools,  and  their  good  results  have 
long  been  seen  in  the  advancing  civilization  of  this  tribe.  Mr.  Williamson's  mission 
has  built  and  sustains  two  churches  and  three  day-schools  ;  the  latter  at  an  annual 
expense  of  $1,100.  It  receives  no  support  from  government.  The  Episcopal  mis- 
sion, under  Bishop  Hare,  missionary  bishop  of  Niobrara,  who  commenced  his  labors 
among  the  Indians  along  the  Missouri  in  the  spring  of  1873,  and  has  prosecuted  them 
with  so  much  zeal  and  success,  has  built  four  church  edifices;  a  large  imposing  stone 
structure  for  a  boys'  boarding-school,  as  well  as  one  of  wood  for  the  girls.  It  has  sus- 
tained five  day-schools  in  addition  to  the  boarding-schools  and  at  an  expense  the  last 
year  of  $7,990,  the  government  contributing  to  this  sum  $2,600,  and  building  two  of 
its  school-houses. 

In  the  Indian  schools  on  this  and  other  agencies  along  the  river  it  is  earnestly  main- 
tained that  the  Indian  mind  cannot  be  properly  developed  or  knowledge  imparted  to 
it  except  through  the  medium  of  the  Indian  tongue.  I  fear  as  a  consequence  that  the 
study  of  English  is  too  much  neglected,  and  it  is  very  rarely  spoken  by  the  children. 
Scarcely  a  child  or  youth  on  this  reservation,  unless  reared  partly  in  the  white  settle- 
ments, can  speak  our  language.  This  I  regard  as  a  serious  evil,  and  I  would  recom- 
mend that  in  all  schools  supported  in  whole  or  part  by  government,  English  be  more 
thoroughly  taught  and  exclusively  spoken. 

SANITARY. 

There  has  been  no  physician  resident  on  this  agency  for  some  years  until  the  arrival 
here,  July  13,  of  Dr.  Z.  T.  Daniel.  He  reports  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  Indians, 
all  things  considered,  as  fair.  Owing  to  the  excessive  rains  and  intense  heat  here  this 
summer,  producing  everywhere  a  rank  growth  of  vegetation,  there  have  been  some 
fevers  of  a  malarial  type  and  some  cases  of  diarrhea  and  kindred  diseases.  These 
have  in  most  cases  yielded  to  medication  and  diet,  a  few  cases  only  proving  fatal. 
The  Indians  when  sick  are  very  anxious  to  consult  the  physician,  and  the  sway  of  the 
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"  medicine  man  "  with  his  charms  and  incantations  is  forsaken,  he  himself  coming  up 
with  others  to  be  treated.  When  the  Indians  build  for  themselves  better  cabins,  as 
they  are  now  striving  to  do,  and  exchange  their  earth  floors  and  roofs  for  those  covered 
with  boards  and  shingles,  a  long  step  will  have  been  taken  toward  arresting  disease 
and  improving  their  physical  condition. 

The  influence  of  the  Spotted  Tail  Indians  on  their  reservation  over  the  river  from  here 
has  been  a  serious  evil  to  the  Yanktons  for  the  last  six  months.  Government,  in  ac- 
cordance with  stipulations  and  to  keep  them  quiet,  fed  those  wild  Indians  to  surfeit 
and  required  no  labor  in  return,  while  the  half-civilized  and  well  disposed,  like  the 
Yanktons,  are  fed  on  half  rations  and  expected  to  labor  for  the  rest  of  their  food.  The 
argument  is  thus  drawn  in  the  Indian  mind  that  the  savage  bands  are  better  treated 
than  their  quiet  and  peaceful  brothers.  The  recent  removal  of  Spotted  Tail  and  his  tur 
bulent  crowd  from  this  vicinity  will  work  a  great  benefit  to  the  Indians  here. 

The  Yanktons  have  been  some  ten  years  under  religious  and  industrial  training.  If 
their  progress  has  not  been  all  that  could  be  desired  in  the  way  of  civilization  and  self- 
support,  yet  a  marked  and  substantial  gain  has  been  made  in  this  direction;  and  it 
may  be  assumed  that  their  improvement  hereafter  will  be  more  rapid  than  before.  The 
elevation  of  any  race  is  of  gradual  progress.  The  Indian  mind  is  slow  to  move  and 
suspicious  of  any  change.  Between  the  tyranny  of  the  sentiment  of  the  tribe  over  its 
individual  members  and  the  want  of  confidence' in  the  promises  and  plans  of  the  gov- 
ernment for  their  welfare,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  push  them  beyond  a  certain  gait, 
or  introduce  any  reforms  that  are  in  conflict  with  their  ideas  and  habits  of  life.  Only 
by  kind  treatment  and  faithfully  keeping  every  promise  ever  made  them  can  any  per- 
manent influence  be  secured  or  retained  over  them. 

Contrary  to  the  popular  impression,  I  believe  that  the  Indian  will  work  patiently  and 
continuously  if  the  fruits  of  his  labor  are  secured  to  him  :  first,  against  the  encroach- 
ments of  his  own  tribe,  who  prey  upon  the  frugal  and  industrious  ones  and  eat  up  their 
substance,  and  secondly  against  the  encroachments  of  the  white  man,  who  begins  to 
trespass  upon  the  Indian  lands  and  clamor  for  their  sale  the  moment  they  become  val- 
uable or  available.  The  latter  evil  the  good  faith  and  strong  hand  of  the  government 
can  correct ;  the  former,  a  very  serious  one  and  operating  more  powerfully  now  than 
any  other  cause  to  discourage  Indian  labor,  must  be  met  by  the  enactment  and  rigid 
administration  of  a  code  of  laws  prepared  by  Congress  for  the  protection  of  the  rights 
of  property  and  person  among  Indians  against  the  oppression  and  robbery  of  the  tribe. 
"Wherever  public  sentiment  demands  and  enforces  the  distribution  of  the  property  of 
the  frugal  and  industrious  among  the  idle,  and  practical  communism  prevails,  there  can 
be  but  very  little  disposition  to  labor  and  accumulate  property.  Let  the  Indian  be  as- 
sured that  he  can  have  a  homestead  of  his  own,  and  thus  enjoy  for  himself  and  his  chil- 
dren the  fruits  of  his  labor  undisturbed,  and  he  will  soon  demonstrate  how  long  and 
well  he  can  labor  for  himself,  and  how  soon  become  self-supporting. 

I  earnestly  recommend  that  land  be  allotted  to  these  Indians  in  severalty,  patents 
being  issued  by  the  government  and  possession  made  inalienable  for  twenty  or  twenty- 
five  years.  This  is  what  they  now  desire.  Individual  possession  of  land  and  means 
will  cultivate  a  feeling  of  pride  and  self-resnect,  will  powerfully  stimulate  all  to  work, 
and  help  break  up  that  tribal  bondage  which  now  tends  to  destroy  all  individuality 
of  character.  The  church  and  school-house  should  follow  them  on  to  the  prairie,  around 
which,  as  a  center  of  influence,  they  could  gather.  Better  houses  and  fields  and  gar- 
dens would  be  the  result — better  homes  and  health  and  morals.  Government  cannot 
be  too  earnest  in  favoring  such  a  policy,  or  too  liberal  in  contributing  toward  its  suc- 
cessful result.  I  am  decidedly  of  opinion  that  less  time  aud  labor  should  be  spent  on 
an  agency  farm  and  more  on  the  individual  farms  of  the  Indians.  It  were  far  better  to 
teach  and  help  them  on  their  own  farms  how  to  plow  and  plant  than  to  exhaust  the 
available  means  of  the  agency  on  one  large  farm,  however  showy  or  successful. 

sully's  scouts. 

In  1S64,  when  the  Santee  Sioux  were  raiding  and  massacring  the  settlers  of  Minne- 
sota, General  Sully,  at  Fort  Randall,  enlisted  in  the  United  States  service  as  scouts 
lifty-one  Yankton  Indians.  They  took  the  field  at  once  against  their  own  kindred  in 
defense  of  the  white  inhabitants"of  Dakota  and  Nebraska,  and  drove  back  the  hostile 
Santees.  At  the  close  of  the  war  they  were  regularly  and  honorably  discharged,  but 
without  any  pay.  For  this  they  have  patiently  waited  fourteen  years.  Inasmuch  as 
their  claims  have  been  allowed  by  the  government,  and  money  for  the  same  is  in  the 
possession  of  the  Indian  Bureau,  I  would  respectfully  solicit,  in  behalf  of  these  deserv- 
ing soldiers,  that  the  payment,  of  their  claims  be  made  at  once  and  a  sore  grievance  in 
their  minds  against  the  good  faith  of  the  government  be  forever  removed.* 
Yerv  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

JOHN  W.  DOUGLAS, 

United  States  Indian  Agent. 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 

*  Since  the  above  report  was  written  funds  have  been  remitted  Agent  Douglas  for  the  payment  oi 
the  claims  of  Indian  scouts  at  Yankton  agency. — Commissioner. 
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Fort  Hall  Indian  Agency, 

Idaho,  August  28, 1878. 
Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  annual  report  on  the  condition  of  af- 
fairs at  this  agency : 

RESERVATION. 

This  reservation  was  established  during  the  summer  of  1869,  under  the  provision  of 
a  treaty  made  at  Fort  Bridger  July  3, 1868,  which  stipulated  that  whenever  the  Ban- 
nocks desired  it,  a  reservatiun  would  be  set  apart  for  their  use,  and  that  the  United 
States  would  secure  to  them  the  same  rights  and  privileges,  and  make  the  same  like 
expenditures  as  were  provided  for  the  Shoshones  in  Wyoming.  At  the  very  outset  the 
government,  to  a  certain  extent,  broke  the  treaty  it  had  made  with  the  Bannocks,  by 
directing  that  all  the  roaming  Indians  in  Southeastern  Idaho  should  be  allowed  to  come 
upon  and  make  the  reservation  their  home.  For  a  time  the  Bannocks  made  no  objec- 
tions to  this  arrangement ;  they  outnumbered  the  others,  and  as  they  were  a  race  of 
buffalo-hunters,  spending  most  of  their  time  in  the  Yellowstone  country,  there  were 
enough  annuity  goods  and  other  supplies  for  all.  Meanwhile  the  Shoshones  kept  com- 
ing ;  each  year  found  them  more  numerous  than  the  previous  one.  Scarcely  any  pro- 
vision was  made  for  their  clothing  and  subsistence,  and  the  Bannocks  justly  complained 
that  the  supplies  furnished  for  them  under  the  Bridger  treaty  were  given  to  the  Sho- 
shones. 

NUMBER  OF  INDIANS. 

According  to  the  several  counts  that  have  been  made  during  the  past  year,  there  are 
672  Bannocks  and  1,033  Shoshones,  making  a  total  of  1,705  Indians  belonging  to  this 
agency.  These  Indians  were  not  all  upon  the  reservation  at  any  ooe  time,°l,540  beino- 
the  largest  number  to  whom  weekly  rations  were  issued. 

BANNOCK  TROUBLES. 

As  previously  stated  the  Bannocks  complained  about  the  Shoshones  having  their 
supplies,  and  looked  upon  them  as  intruders  upon  their  lands.  There  was  a  bad  feel- 
ing existing  between  the  two  tribes;  the  Bannocks  were  restless,  were  inclined  to  be 
quarrelsome,  and  were  constantly  committing  petty  thefts  against  the  Shoshones. 

After  shooting  the  two  teamsters,  in  August,  1877,  of  which  mention  was  made  in 
last  report,  no  disturbance  occurred  until  the  23d  November  last.  On  that  day  I  sent 
the  interpreter  to  the  chief  men  of  the  Bannocks,  with  instructions  to  have  them  come 
to  the  office,  and  bring  Pe-tope,  the  Indian  who  had  shot  the  two  teamsters.  They  all 
came  as  directed.  I  then  informed  them  it  was  necessary  that  Pe-tope  should  be  turned 
over  to  the  proper  authorities,  for  trial,  giving  good  reasons  why  it  should  be  done  to 
all  of  which  they  assented.  The  prisoner  was  delivered  to  the  deputy  marshal,  at  the 
trading-post,  at  about  3  o'clock  p.  m.,  who  took  him  to  Malad  City.  Quite  a  number 
of  Indians  had  gathered  around  the  store,  but  no  resistance  or  opposition  was  made  by 
any  of  them.  The  thing  had  been  done  so  quietly  that  I  anticipated  no  further  trouble. 
About  an  hour  after  the  marshal  had  left,  I  received  a  note  from  the  trader  statino- that 
a  Bannock  Indian,  friend  of  the  prisoner,  had  just  shot  dead  Alex.  Rhodan,  a  youn«- 
man  engaged  in  delivering  beef-cattle,  and  that  the  Iudians  were  acting  very  badly! 
I  immediately  went  to  the  sr.ore,  but,  upon  arriving  there,  found  the  Iudians 'had  all 
left.  There  was  considerable  excitement  in  their  camps,  and,  thinking  they  intended 
further  mischief,  I  telegraphed  the  commanding  officer  at  Fort  Hall  for  assistance. 

Early  the  following  morning  Captain  Bainbridge  came  over  with  fifteen  men.  A 
large  number  of  Indians  of  both  tribes  were  at  the  office.  We  told  them  they  must  ar- 
rest Nampe-yo-go,  the  murderer.  The  Shoshones  replied  that  if  he  had  been  one  of 
their  tribe  toey  would  have  arrested  him  at  once,  but  as  he  was  a  Bannock  he  should 
be  awested  by  his  own  people.  The  Bannocks  present  said  they  would  make  the  ar- 
rest, and  started  out  to  do  so.  They  returned  at  night,  reporting  that  Nampe-yo-o-0  had 
been  joined  by  his  father  and  two  brothers,  and  that  they  had  escaped  to  the  welt  side 
of  Snake  RLver.  They  made  several  other  attempts,  but  always  returned  without  their 
man.  I  became  convinced  that  they  either  did  not  want  to  or  else  were  afraid  to  make 
the  arrest.  There  was  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  the  majority  of  the  Bannocks  were 
hostile.  They  were  well  mounted  and  armed,  and  unless  held'  in  check  by  a  military 
force,  would  be  very  troublesome  during  the  winter,  and  surely  go  on  the  war-path  in 
the  spring.  There  were  more  Bannocks  here  than  there  had  ever  been  at  any  one  time 
■and  they  were  as  wild  and  untamable  as  could  be  ;  therefore,  on  the  26th  November  I 
telegraphed  you  asking  for  one  hundred  soldiers  to  be  sent  to  this  agency.  Three  com- 
panies Fourteenth  Infantry  arrived  here  on  the  5th  December.  Major  Bryant  the  com- 
manding officer,  immediately  held  a  council  with  the  Indians,  and  told-  the  Bannocks 
he  wanted  Nampe-yo-go  in  ten  days.  At  the  end  of  the  ten  days  they  reported  that 
he  could  not  be  found. 

General  John  E.  Smith  arrived  here  on  the  26th  December,  and  held  a  council  with 
the  Bannocks.    He  urged  upon  them  the  importance  of  their  bringing  in  the  murderer 
at  once,  stating  that  unless  they  did  so  they  would  be  looked  upon  as  having  broken 
35  I 
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their  treaty,  and  would  be  considered  hostile  Indians.    He  was  untiring  in  his  effor 
to  have  them  bring  in  the  culprit,  but  they  would  not. 

Captain  Bainbridge  having  received  information  about  the  9th  of  January  that  a 
suspicious  looking  Indian  had  been  seen  at  Taylor's  Bridge,  proceeded  to  that  point  and 
arrested  him.  Upon  arriving  at  The  post  the  Indian  was  identified  as  the  murderer  of 
Rhodan,  and  held  for  trial.  Since  that  date  he  has  been  tried,  found  guilty,  and 
hun°*. 

On  the  15th  January,  Major  Heart  arrived  here  with  three  companies  of  cavalry. 
General  Smith  immediately  organized  his  troops  in  two  columns,  and  at.day-lighton  the 
morning  of  the  16th  surrounded  two  of  the  Bannock  villages,  numbering  32  lodges, 
capturing  53  warriors,  3*2  guns,  and  about  300  ponies.  Their  best  guns,  pistols,  and 
ponies  could  not  be  found.  The  prisoners  were  marched  to  the  agency,  the  rather  and 
two  brothers  of  the  murderer  sent  to  Fort  Hall,  and  the  balance  of  them,  after  being 
addressed  by  General  Smith,  were  allowed  to  return  to  their  camp.  If  all  the  Bannocks 
had  been  gathered  in  at  this  time,  and  sent  out  of  the  country  as  recommended,  there 
would  have  been  no  Bannock  war.  As  it  turned  out,  they  were  only  exasperated  and 
patiently  waited  their  time  to  seek  revenge  upon  the  whites. 

Early  last  spring  the  majority  of  them  left  the  reservation,  there  being  insufficient 
food  to  keep  them  upon  it,  and  in  the  latter  part  of  June  commenced  killing  people  on 
Camas  Prarie,  which  was  the  commencement  of  the  present  war. 

SHOSHONES. 

The  Shoshones  are  a  peaceful,  well-disposed  tribe.  They  are  willing  to  work,  and 
with  proper  encouragement  can  soon  be  made  self-supporting. 

INDIAN  FARMS. 

The  amount  allowed  last  year  for  agricultural  implements  enabled  me  to  purchase 
a  very  good  supply  of  these  articles  for  farming  operations  for  this  season.  One  hun- 
dred and  twenty-five  families  have  put  in  crops  for  themselves,  an  increase  of  fifty-five 
families  over  those  thus  engaged  last  year.  They  have  cultivated  400  acres  of  laud, 
350  of  which  were  seeded  with  grain,  the  balance  with  potatoes  and  other  vegetables. 
Eiaht  families  located  near  Emigrant  Rock  have  broken  up,  cultivated,  and  fenced 
35"acres  of  land.  Eight  families  located  on  the  Port  Neuf  have  broken  up  16  acres. 
Those  who  located  on  Bannock  Creek  last  season  have  made  large  additions  to  their 
farms,  fences,  and  ditches.  Several  Bannocks  after  putting  in  their  crops  deserted 
them  and  left  the  reservation,  but  their  crops  were  taken  possession  of  and  cultivated 
by  others,  who  are  now  reaping  the  harvest.  The  total  of  their  crops  is  estimated  as 
follows:  wheat,  6,000  bushels;  oats,  100  bushels ;  potatoes  5,000  bushels ;  turnips,  50 
bushels;  onions,  10  bushels ;  hay,  20  tons. 

AGENCY  FARM. 

Seventeen  acres  have  been  cultivated  by  the  government,  as  follows :  12  acres  in  grain, 
5  acres  in  potatoes  and  other  vegetables.  The  crops  are  estimated  as  follows :  160 
bushels  of  wheat,  200  bushels  oats,  500  bushels  potatoes,  100  tons  hay. 

STOCK-CATTLE. 

The  ao-ency  has  a  small  herd  of  about  350  head  of  stock-cattle,  which  is  maintained  at  an 
expense°of  only  $240  per  annum  for  herding.  During  the  last  fiscal  year  this  herd  fur- 
nished the  agency  with  121,443  pounds  beef,  gross,  worth  $2,423.96.  This  year's' increase 
will  replace  the  cattle  that  were  killed  last  year. 

It  would  be  economy  if  the  government  would  purcuase,  say,  500  head  of  good  stock- 
cows  ;  with  that  number  added  to  the  present  herd,  in  three  years'  time  it  would  fur- 
nish all  the  beef  required  for  agency  use,  and  another  object  would  be  attained  toward 
a  self-sustaining  reservation. 

AGENCY  BUILDINGS,  AC. 

Plan  and  specifications  for  a  boarding-school  building  were  submittted  last  year,  but 
owino-  to  the  insufficiency  of  subsistence  the  funds  intended  to  be  used  for  the  erection 
of  this  building,  except  &  small  amount  for  delivery  of  saw-logs,  had  to  be  used  for  pur- 
chasing additional  food. 

The  water  saw-mill  mentioned  in  last  report  has  been  put  in  order.  Ihe  turbine 
wheel  was  purchased  from  funds  received  for  pasturing  cattle,  and  the  mill  put  up 
without  any  additional  expense  to  the  government.  Eighty  thousand  feet  of  lumber 
has  been  sawed  at  this  mill,  and  the  lumber  is  now  being  hauled  to  the  agency.  The 
grist-mill,  planing  and  shingle  mills  are  in  good  repair,  and  all  of  the  frame  buildings. 
The  two  log  buildings,  one  occupied  as  warehouse  and  one  as  farmer's  residence,  are 
miserable  structures,  and  should  be  replaced  by  good  sustantial  frame  houses. 

BOUNDARY  LINES. 

According  to  the  metes  and  bounds  specified  in  Executive  orders  dated  respectively 
June  14,  1367,  and  July  30,  1369,  the  Malad  range  of  mountains  is  the  southern  bound- 
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ary  line,  but  according  to  the  treaty  made  with  the  Indians  by  the  special  commis- 
sioners November  7,  1873,  the  line  was  fixed  at  a  point  about  25  miles  north  of  the 
previous  one,  cutting  off  the  whole  of  Marsh  Valley.  This  latter  treaty,  however,  was 
not  ratified  by  Congress,  consequently  it  failed  to  become  a  law ;  and,  according  to  my 
understanding  of  it,  the  original  lines  have  not  been  changed. 

The  Utah  Northern  Railroad  has  placed  its  terminus  in  Marsh  Valley.  A  town  has 
been  built,  where  whisky  is  sold  by  the  wholesale.  On  the  26th  June  Last  this  matter 
was  represented  to  the  department,  but  no  action  has  yet  been  taken.  In  addition  to 
this,  the  railroad  is  now  being  constructed  upon  that  portion  of  the  reservation  where 
there  can  be  no  dispute  as  to  boundary  lines,  and  the  officials  claim  they  have  the  right 
of  way  by  act  of  Congress  approved  June  20  last.  How  this  right  of  way  can  be  given 
without  a  direct  violation  of  the  Fort  Bridger  treaty  I  fail  to  see.  This  boundary- 
lines  and  this  right-of-way  business  should  be  settled  at  once. 

For  sanitary  condition  of  agenry  I  respectfully  refer  you  to  report  of  physician, 
inclosed  herewith. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

W.  H.  DANILSON, 
United  States  Indian  Agent. 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Lemhi  Indian  Agency,  Idaho, 

August  1,  1878. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  annual  report  of  this  agency,  having  under  its 
charge  those  Indians  known  as  Mixed  Shoshones,  Bannacks,  and  Sheepeaters.  As  but 
three  weeks  have  expired  since  I  took  charge,  I  trust  any  deficiency  in  details  will  be 
overlooked,  though  I  have  endeavored  to  secure  sufficient  reliable  data  to  afford  a  com- 
prehensive view. 

The  year  has  been  one  of  turbulence  and  fear  both  to  the  settlers  near  and  the  In- 
dians on  the  reservation,  owing  principally  to  the  hostilities  in  progress  in  Western 
Idaho  and  Eastern  Oregon.  There  are  doubtless  some  of  the  Indians  belonging  to  this 
reservation  who  would  join  the  hostiles  had  they  the  means  and  the  facilities  for  doiuo- 
so,  but,  I  am  gratified  to  learn,  their  number  is'comparatively  small,  and  these  are  se*- 
cnrely  held  in  check  through  the  persistent  efforts  and  widely-spreading  influence  of 
-Ten-Doy,  their  chief,  who,  under  the  counsel  of  the  whites,  appears  to  have  proven 
himself  master  of  the  situation.  So  great  had  become  the  trepidation  among  the  set- 
tlers in  this  immediate  vicinity  that  they  abandoned  their  homes  and  built  stockales 
at  either  end  of  the  valley  for  security.  The  danger  from  this  source,  at  least,  appears 
however,  to  have  passed,  and  the  settlers  have  nearly  all  returned  to  their  usual  voca- 
tions. 

I  have  been  unable  to  obtain  the  definite  number  of  each  class  of  Indians  who  have 
been  assigned  to  this  agency,  and  am  therefore  obliged  to  estimate,  but  believe  the 
figures  are  very  near  the  exact  number.  They  are  as  follows,  viz:  Mixed  bloods,  in- 
cluding half-breeds,  385;  Shoshones  or  Snakes,  252;  Bannacks,  129;  Sheepeaters,  184  \ 
total,  950.  In  consequence  of  the  frequent  influx  aud  efflux  they  are  never  all  here  at 
one  time. 

Great  dissatisfaction  is  manifested  in  regard  to  the  quantity  of  supplies.  These  In- 
diaus  are  in  the  habit  of  intermingling  with  those  of  other  tribes,  especially  while  on 
their  annual  excursion  to  the  Yellowstone,  and  learn  from  them  of  the  more  liberal 
supplies  dealt  out  at  other  agencies.  Taking  our  supply-reports  as  a  basis  there  has 
been  an  average  attendance  of  442  Indians  here  during  the  past  year,  and  the  annual 
appropriation  of  $20,000  for  such  goods,  provisions,  and  other  articles  as  may  be  re- 
quired in  instructing  the  Indians  in  agricultural  and  mechanical  pursuits,  in  providing 
employes,  educating  children,  procuring  medicine,  and  medical  attendance,  care  and 
support  of  the  aged,  sick,  and  infirm,  for  the  helpless  orphans  of  said  Indians  and  in 
any  other  respect  to  promote  their  civilization,  comfort,  and  improvement,  is  au  allow- 
ance of  $45.25  per  annum,  or  87  cents  per  week  for  each  Indian  for  all  the  expenditures 
above  mentioned.  It  is  obvious  that  this  amount  can  never  satisfy  them  or  meet  the 
objects  in  view  while  so  many  have  claims  upon  this  agency. 

The  reservation  is  said  to  contain  100  square  miles  of  land,  yet  a  comparatively  small 
portion  of  it  is  available  for  farming  or  grazing  purposes,  the  remainder  beiuo-  covered 
with  mountains  or  high  tablelands  upon  which  no  water  can  be  had.  Alf  kinds  or 
crops jire  dependent  on  irrigation.  It  is  situated  about  the  middle  of  the  Lemhi  Vallev 
or  Canon,  12  miles  in  extent,  with  settlers  at  either  end. '  The  Indians  are  dissatisfied 
with  it  and  have  earnestly  requested  that  the  reservation  be  extended  or  thev  be 
removed  to  the  Madison  in  Montana.  The  agency  buildings  are  located  at  the  extreme 
southern  end  of  tae  reserve. 

The  first  farm,  one  mile  from  this  office,  contains  about  100  acres,  40  of  which  are  now 
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under  cultivation,  and  I  am  informed  will  probably  yield  50  bushels  of  wheat,  100 
bushels  of  oats,  and  100  bushels  of  potatoes.  If  this  estimate  is  verified  it  will  surpass 
the  expectations  of  the  neighboring  settlers,  whose  crops  have  been  almost  destroyed 
by  grasshoppers. 

The  secoud  farm,  eight  miles  from  the  office,  also  contains  about  100  acres ;  the  ground 
is  under  fence,  broken,  and  ready  for  use,  and  perhaps- 6  acres  in  potatoes,  belonging 
to  Ten-Doy,  chief,  and  Teatoba,  subchief,  with  but  little  prospect  of  success.  There  is 
much  more  land  here  that  could  be  utilized  for  farming  purposes,  and  I  will  endeavor 
to  do  all  the  farming  during  the  present  fiscal  year  that  the  limited  resources  at  com- 
mand will  permit,  as  there  appears  to  be  a  desire  on  the  part  of  a  number  of  Indians 
to  engage  in  farming  and  other  useful  pursuits. 

Several  of  them  have  expressed  a  desire  to  abandon  their  lodges  if  houses  could  be 
provided  for  their  accommodation,  and  as  this  is  an  important  step  in  the  way  of  civil- 
ization, they  should  be  encouraged  and  their  wishes  gratified.  They  would  thereby 
become  more  strongly  attached  to  their  homes  and  have  less  facilities  for  roaming  than 
at  present.  There  is  an  admirable  site  for  a  water-power  saw-mill  near  the  agency, 
and  abundance  of  timber  in  the  mountains  near  by,  so  that  an  unlimited  quantity  of 
lumber  could  be  had  for  the  erection  of  such  houses  as  they  may  need  at  a  small  ex- 
pense. Nearly  all  the  manual  labor  required  to  cut  and  haul  the  saw-logs  and  handle 
the  lumber  after  being  sawed  could  be  done  by  the  Indians  themselves,  and  I  have 
no  doubt  they  would  soon  learn  to  handle  the  machinery  and  the  saw. 

I  exceedingly  regret  the  fact  that  no  school  has  been  organized  at  this  agency,  and  I 
fear  none  can  be  at  present,  on  account  of  the  limited  appropriation,  as  appears  from 
the  tenor  of  your  letter  dated  February  5,  1H78.  If  colored  children  can  make  such 
rapid  progress  as  is  now  acquired  in  the  public  schools  of  the  different  States,  certainly 
the  mental  faculties  of  Indian  children  are  susceptible  of  like  culture,  as  has  been 
plainly  indicated  by  the  schools  at  other  agencies  ;  and  it  is  a  burning  shame  that  they 
are  permitted  to  grow  up  in  ignorance  when  the  ability  to  read  and  write,  if  nothing 
more,  could  be  procured  at  a  nominal  expense.  I  am  informed  that  not  one  Indian 
assigned  to  this  reservation  can  either  read  or  write  in  his  own  or  the  English  language. 
There  is  now  a  suitable  building  here  which  could  readily  be  put  in  order  and  used 
for  this  purpose. 

The  general  health  of  the  Indians  during  the  year  has  been  good;  no  epidemic  has 
prevailed,  and  the  only  difficulty  of  a  serious  nature  has  arisen  as  the  result  of  their 
own  personal  vices.  There  have  been  treated  for  all  physical  ailments  during  the 
year,  337  cases,  8  of  whom  have  died  and  141  have  recovered.  Many  others  have  left 
in  a  convalescent  state.  The  "  medicine  man  "has  lost  some  of  his  once-cared-for 
proclivities,  and  they  now  clamor  after  the  white  man's  medicine  and  his  physician. 

The  Indian  police  have  just  been  organized,  and  will  prove  of  value  after  they  fully 
comprehend  the  object  of  their  employment. 

Upon  visiting  the  different  lodges,  a  few  days  after  my  arrival,  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  the  census,  I  discovered  gambling  going  on  in  several  of  them,  the  stakes  being 
rather  formidable-looking  metallic  cartridges;  and  an  earnestness  was  exhibited  worthy 
of  a  better  cause. 

I  am  loath  to  inform  yon  that  no  missionary  effort  has  been  made  during  the  past 
year,  and  yet  I  do  not  know  of  a  better  field  of  labor  than  this  agency.  Certainly 
American  people  should  prefer  to  put  forth  efforts  for  the  salvation  of  heathen  and 
wicked  men  on  our  own  soil  rather  than  expend  so  much  in  Africa,  India,  and  other 
remote  parts  of  the  earth,  while  these  people  are  so  utterly  neglected. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

JOHN  A.  WRIGHT, 

Indian  J  gent. 

The  Commissioner  or  Indian  Affairs. 


Nez  Perce  Indian  Agency, 
Lapwai,  Idaho,  August  12,  1878. 
Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  as  my  eighth  annual  report  of  affairs 
at  this  agency : 

During  the  past  year  the  reservation  Indians  have  been  unusually  quiet,  as  also  in- 
dustrious. The  departure  of  the  non-treaty  element  from  this  section  of  the  country 
resulted  in  good  to  the  treaty  portion  of  the  tribe,  who  are  endeavoring  to  live  a  civil- 
ized life,  and  their  attempt  so  to  do  is  no  failure.  A  few  restless  Indians  still  remain, 
jut  seldom  come  on  the  reserve  to  create  trouble. 

agriculture. 

A  number  of  Indians  at  Kami  ah  lost  their  crops,  fences,  and  some  of  their  farming 
implements  and  harness  last  year  by  fires  started  by  hostile  Indians.  To  such  I  fur- 
nished a  new  supply  of  such  things  as  they  actually  needed. 
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In  my  "  statistical  report "  it  will  be  seen  that,  under  the  head  of  agricultural  pro- 
ducts, my  figures  as  to  amount  of  wheat  raised  is  less  than  that  of  last  year.  Also  the 
amount  of  cultivated  acreage,  which  is  explained  as  follows:  Last  year,  in  making 
my  annual  reports,  I  embraced  all  Nez  Perce  Indians,  those  living  outside  the  reserve 
as  well  as  those  living  on  the  reserve,  in  said  reports,  and  the  result  of  their  labors 
formed  a  part  of  said  reports,  while  this  year  I  confine  myself  to  reservation  Indians 
and  the  reserve.  I  estimate  the  number  of  Nez  Perce's — men,  women,  and  children — 
living  outside  the  reserve  at  500.  This  does  not  include  any  of  Joseph's  or  White 
Bird's  bands.  According  to  the  census  of  this  tribe,  there  are  living  on  the  reserve, 
viz:  men,  348;  women,  427;  boys,  188;  girls,  193;  total,  1,156.  The  amount  of  culti- 
vated acreage  is  estimated  at  3,022  acres,  same  cultivated  by  Indians.  For  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  same,  see  statistical  report. 

The  crops  this  year  are  not  as  heavy  as  was  expected,  on  account  of  dry  weather ; 
still  we  can  not  complain.  The  Indians  will  have  enough  for  themselves,  and  a  handsome 
surplus  to  dispose  of.  The  funds  received  from  sales  of  their  surplus  is  generally  judi- 
ciously expended,  many  purchasing  their  winter's  supply  of  groceries,  clothing,  &c. 
There  are  many  who  think  these  Indians  are  in  a  measure  subsisted  by  the  government. 
On  the  contrary,  since  I  have  been  here  they  have  never  received  any  rations  from  the 
government,  but  have  always  subsisted  themselves;  and  in  comparing  my  eighth 
"statistical  report"  herewith  with  my  first  one,  I  have  cause  to  feel  encouraged,  so 
far  as  pertains  to  my  efforts  to  elevate  and  advance  this  people  in  civilized  pursuits. 
For  the  benefit  of  those  who  would  like  to  see  the  result  of  such  comparison,  I  copy, 
viz: 

From  my  first  report,  1871 : 


_  ,..          ,  Acres, 

Cultivated  acreage   i  055 

Bushels  wheat  raised  _  _    7'  500 

Bushels  corn  raised   l'500 

Bushels  oats  raised   3^400 

From  my  eighth  report,  1878 : 

Cultivated  acreage  „   3,022 

Bushels  wheat  raised   20'  000 

Bushels  corn  raised   3'  500 

Bushels  oats  raised  t   q  500 


There  are  about  3,000  fruit  trees  now  growing,  that  were  set  out  by  the  Indians  on 
their  respective  farms,  and  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  years  they  will  have  an  abun- 
dance of  apples,  pears,  peaches,  plums,  &c.  In  addition  to  the  above  number  of  fruit- 
trees,  many  Indians  have  quite  a  number  of  young  trees.  One  Indian  tells  me  he  has 
a  young  nursery  of  about  2,000  trees. 

EDUCATION. 

During  the  year  there  has  been  an  average  attendance  at  the  boarding  and  lodging 
schools  of  48;  the  largest  attendance  during  any  one  month  being  52.  We  have  en" 
deavored  to  give  the  scholars  a  practical  education,  as  well  as  that  in  books.  The 
progress  has  been  slow.  The  boys  have  been  instructed  in  agricultural  pursuits  in  ad- 
dition to  the  instruction  received  in  the  school-room.  Their  teachers  are  practical 
farmers,  and  in  the  proper  seasons  have  had  the  boys  planting  and  taking  care  of  the 
agency  farms  and  school-gardens,  and  when  the  time  comes  to  gather  in  the  vegetables, 
&c,  thev  will  be  engaged  in  such  work.  The  matrons  direct  the  girls  in  general 
housework,  making  and  repairing  their  own,  also  boys'  clothing,  and  cooking.  There 
is  not  the  interest  manifested,  generally,  that  I  would  like  to  see.  The  progress  made 
in  book-learning,  outside  of  reading  and  writing,  is  slow.  Some  of  the  larger  boys  have 
learned  to  make  shingles  and  milk  cows. 

A  day-school,  under  the  direction  of  Miss  S.  L.  McBeth,  was  opened  last  October. 
She  has  had  in  attendance  from  4  to  12  young  men,  who  are  preparing  to  be  teachers 
and  ministers.  She  is  doing  a  good  work.  She  is  an  appointee  of  the  Presbyterian 
Board  of  Foreigu  Missions,  and  by  said  board  maintained. 

MISSIONARY  WORK. 

I  am  sorry  to  say  that  the  missionary  work  on  this  reserve  has  been  very  limited 
There  has  been  no  minister  located  here  as  missionary  for  over  two  years,  but  we  have 
received  frequent  visits  from  ministers,  who  have,  from  time  to  time,  received  into  the 
church  such  as  desired  to  join.  In  giving  the  number  of  members  of  the  church  in 
my  statistical  report,  I  take  the  same  from  figures  published  by  the  board  of  missions 
in  its  report.    The  usual  interest  in  religious  matters  is  manifested. 

INDUSTRY,  CIVILIZATION,  &C. 

The  disposition  on  the  part  of  these  Indians  to  increase  their  cultivated  acreage, 
and  show  more  industry,  is  quite  marked.    They  have  cut  nearly  400  saw-logs,  which 
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will  be  sawed  into  lumber  for  houses,  fences,  &c,  as  soon  as  I  can  obtain  a  suitable 
man  to  run  the  mill.  I  am  cramped  somewhat  in  the  way  of  funds,  and  the  figures  at 
which  mechanics  in  this  section  of  the  country  hold  their  services  is  greatly  under- 
rated by  the  Interior  Department. 

Indians  can  command  higher  wages  by  from  100  to  200  per  cent,  more  than  the  de- 
partment is  willing  to  allow  them  as  day-laborers  in  this  section.  The  department  is 
willing  to  pay  only  50  cents  per  day  for  Indian  labor,  and  the  Indian  must  board  him- 
self. Such  as  are  capable  of  performing  work  in  the  harvest-field,  assist  in  logging  or 
cutting  wood,  can  command  from  $1  to  $2  per  day.  Yet  the  department  expects  me  to 
encourage  the  Indians  in  industry  by  offering  them  50  cents  per  day,  and  board 
themselves,  whenever  Indian  labor  can  be  made  a  substitute  for  white  labor  in  the 
force  of  employe's.  Such  encouragement  only  gives  the  Indian  an  opportunity  to  ridi- 
cule the  government. 

MATTERS  IN  GENERAL. 

During  last  May  these  Indians  received  from  the  War  Department  something  over 
£5,000  in  payment  for  horses  and  supplies  furnished  General  Howard's  command  dur- 
ing last,  year's  hostilities.  They  have  also  received  from  wood  sold  (individually) 
about  81,500,  nearly  all  of  which  was  received  by  the  better  class  of  Indians,  who  made 
good  use  of  it. 

There  is  little  or  no  gambling  done  or,  the  reserve,  at  least  none  coming  under  my 
observation.  Very  little  drunkenness  reported  compared  with  former  years.  Such 
cases  as  have  come  to  my  notice  have  been  summarily  dealt  with.  My  mode  of  pun- 
ishment has  been  to  confine  the  guilty  party  in  the  guard-house  at  Fort  Lapwai 
for  thirty  days,  with  a  request  that  he  be  kept  at  hard  labor  during  that  time,  and 
take  one  horse  to  pay  for  his  board.  The  horse  is  sold  and  proceeds  paid  into  the 
hands  of  the  commanding  officer  of  the  company  which  furnishes  the  rations.  This 
mode  has  proven  to  be  a  success.  The  loss  of  the  horse  is  the  heaviest  part  of  the 
punishment. 

The  general  health  of  the  tribe  is  good.  , 
In  conclusion,  I  would  say  I  have  no  reason  to  feel  ashamed  of  the  present  condition 
of  the  Indiaus  under  my  charge.    The  advancement  made  in  civilized  pursuits  is  cer- 
tainly encouraging. 

I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully, 

'     '      J  J  NO.  B.  MONTIETH, 

United  Slates  Indian  Agent. 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Office  United  States  Indian  Agent, 

Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  Agency, 
Darlington  ,  Ind.  Ter.,  August  31,  1878. 
Sir:  In  compliance  with  department  instructions  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the 
following  as  my  seventh  aunual  report  of  the  condition  o  f  the  service  at  this  agency, 
being  for  the  year  ending  August  31, 1873. 

STATISTICS. 

The  folio wino-  table  will  show  the  number  of  Indians  attach ed  to  this  agency: 


Xame  of  tribe. 


Xo.  of 
men. 


Cheyennes 
Arapahoes 


Total  at  agency 


820 
507 


1,  327 


•N/o.  of 
women. 


1,  050 
466 


Xo.  of 
boys. 


No.  of 
girls. 


Total. 


687 


741 
419 


3,  293 
1,  756 


1,  051 


1,160 


Cheyennes  at  school,  Hampton,  Va  

.Arapahoes  at  school,  Hampion,  Va  

Cheyennes  at  school.  Syracuse,  N/.  Y  ... 
Arapaho  prisoner,  Moundsville,  W.  Ya. 


Total  belonging  to  agency. 


5,  066 


About  the  15th  of  November  the  majority  of  the  Indians  left  the  agency  on  the  usual 
annual  buffalo-hunt.  At  the  date  of  leaving  the  prospect  for  a  successful  hunt  was 
reported  to  be  good  by  parties  who  had  just  arrived  from  the  buffalo  country  but  on 
arrival  at  the  ground  it  was  found  that  Indians  from  reservations  east  and  south  ot  this 
agency  had  already  been  at  work,  and  the  buffalo  but  few  in  numbers;  and  having  waited 
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in  vain  for  the  "buffaloes  to  return  to  the  range,  much  suffering  ensued  in  consequence, 
and  with  much  trouble  and  expense  the  Indians  were  Drought  back  to  the  agency. 
But  few  rohes  were  obtained,  and  those  only  by  parties  who,  having  plenty  of  stock, 
could  leave  the  main  body  and  travel  quickly,  picking  up  one  here  and  there.  The 
conclusion  reached  as  the  result  of  this  hunt  is,  the  conviction  that  in  the  future  the 
Indian  must  rely  upon  tilling  the  ground  as  the  principal  means  of  support,  and  if 
this  conviction  can  be  firmly  established  the  greatest  obstacle  to  advancement  in  ag- 
riculture will  be  overcome.  With  the  buffalo  gone  and  their  pony  herds  being  con- 
stantly decimated  by  the  inroads  of  horse-thieves,  they  must  soon  adopt  in  all  its  vari- 
eties the  way  of  the  white  man,  by  exchanging  small  ponies,  worthless  except  for  rid- 
ing, for  a  smaller  number  of  large  animals,  horses  or  mules,  suitable  for  work.  These 
they  will  learn  to  stable,  and  thus  guard  them  against  theft.  The  usual  amount  of 
horse-stealing  has  prevailed  and  the  few  cases  of  successful  pursuit  have  only  increased 
the  boldness  of  the  thieves  and  the  number  of  the  thefts.  Until  some  other  sys- 
tem of  law  is  introduced  we  cannot  hope  for  a  cessation  of  this  grievauce. 

On  January  1,  1878,  in  accordance  with  the  orders  of  the  department,  a  cash  system 
of  trade  was  inaugurated  and  has  worked  well,  since  its  merits  have  become  under- 
stood by  the  Indians.  The  average  price  of  robes  under  this  system  is  about  $3.  As 
a  consequence  of  the  unsuccessful  hunt,  only  219  robes  were  sold  to  the  traders.  They 
have  brought  to  the  agency,  however,  640  buffalo-hides  to  be  tanned  by  the  Indians,  for 
which  they  have  paid  in  cash  $1 .50  each.  This  help  has  been  of  material  assistance 
to  the  Indians  in  supplementing  a  reduced  and  insufficient  ration,  and  the  Indians 
have  appreciated  the  opportunity  the  trader  has  afforded  them  to  earn  this  money. 

INDIAN  FARMING. 

Under  the  management  of  head  farmer,  J.  A.  Covington,  the  Indians  have  this  year 
cultivated  600  acres  of  land,  and  there  has  been  added  to  this  amount  of  broken  land 
the  following : 

Acres. 

Broken  present  year  by  government   314 

Broken  present  year  by  Indians   150 

Total  new  laud  broken   464 


Total  of  acres  now  broken,  old  and  new  land    1, 064 

Agricultural  implements  were  purchased  in  April  last  under  contract,  but  did  not 
reach  the  agency  until  the  end  of  May  and  first  of  June.  Had  they  been  received  in 
time  a  larger  amount  of  land  could  have  been  reported  ;  as  it  is,  there  can  be  no  ex- 
cuse why  as  much  more  land  cannot  be  broken  the  coming  spring.  The  present  sea- 
son has  been  a  very  propitious  one  in  all  respects,  frequent  showers  in  proper  season 
insuring  a  fair  crop  to  all  who  worked. 

On  the  27th  of  April,  1878,  all  but  eleven  of  the  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  prisoners 
for  the  past  three  years  held  as  prisoners  of  war  at  Saint  Augustiue,  Fla.,  were  re- 
turned to  the  agency,  the  excepted  eleven  being  sent  to  school  at  their  own  desire ; 
two  at  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  and  nine  at  Hampton,  Va.  The  return  of  these  people  has 
had  a  good  effect  and  has  stimulated  afresh  the  desire  these  Indians  have  manifested 
to  engage  in  the  pursuits  of  civilized  life.  The  exertions  of  one  of  these  returned 
prisouers  (Howling  Wolf)  have  resulted  in  more  than  twenty  of  his  friends  and  rela- 
tions adopting  the  dress,  habits,  and  ways  of  whites.  These  people  are  doing  good 
work,  and  the  policy  of  restoring  them  to  their  tribes  has  proved  a  success. 

INDIAN  POLICE. 

Under  instructions  from  the  department,  the  majority  of  the  returned  Florida  pris- 
oners have  been  organized  into  a  police  force  and  they  have  shown  an  entire  willing- 
ness to  carry  into  effect  all  orders  given  to  them.  This  force  has  obviated  the  neces- 
sity of  calling  upon  the  military  in  many  instances.  To  give  each  tribe  a  proper  rep- 
resentation in  this  force,  five  Arapahoes  were  added  in  addition  to  the  prisoners  from 
Florida.  The  force  now  numbers  seventeen,  as  follows:  One  captain,  one  lieutenant, 
three  sergeants,  and  twelve  privates. 

MANUAL  LABOR  BOARDING-SCHOOL. 

This  school  has  been  during  the  past  year  under  the  management  of  Jno.  H.  Seger, 
whose  ability  for  the  position  has  been  signally  shown  in  previous  years,  and  the  pro- 
gress made  has  been  gratifying  and  fully  commensurate  with  previous  terms.  The 
education  given  has  been  practical  and  with  a  view  not  so  much  to  cram  the  children 
with  statistical  knowledge  as  to  fit  them  for  the  duties  of  life  which  will  devolve  upon 
them  as  men  and  women,  whose  state  will  be  far  in  advance  of  what  their  fathers' 
was. 
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The  herd  of  cattle  belonging  to  the  school  is  constantly  increasing  in  numbers  and 


value,  and  is  now  as  follows  : 

'  Value. 

Per  last  report,  211  head  of  all  kinds   $1,888  00 

On  hand  at  present  report,  359  head   3,  332  00 

Which  shows  an  increase  of  148  head   1,  450  00 

Derived  as  follows — 

By  increase  in  value  by  growth   $500  00 

By  increase  in  stock,  100  calves   500  00 

By  donations  -   142  00 

By  earnings  of  school  and  sales  of  pork   442  00 

By  value  of  ponies  bought   HO  00 


Total  1   1,674  00 

Less  6  head  died  and  10  head  turned  over  to  boys  leaving  school.       224  00 

  1,450  00 


Two  bulls  of  good  blood  have  been  donated  during  the  past  year  by  Mr.  A.  E.  Rey- 
nolds, of  Camp  Supply,  Indian  Territory,  and  one  by  Robert  Bent  of  this  agency.  The 
school  is  also  indebted  to  Mr.  A.  L. Earle, of  New  York,  for  a  donation  of  817,  which, 
with  the  fuuds  derived  from  other  sources  above  specified,  has  beeu  expended  in  the 
purchase  of  58  yearlings.  Of  the  359  head  of  stock  of  all  kinds,  53  head  belong  to 
individual  school  children,  the  balance  being  common  property  and  a  nucleus  trom 
which  it  is  hoped  to  make  this  school  self-supporting  in  a  very  few  years.  For  this  all 
our  efforts  have  been  made,  and  should  no  unforeeeeu  accidents  arise,  the  eud  we  aim 
at  will  be  surely  attained  in  a  very  short  time.  The  herd  is  now  getting  to  be  of  that 
size  when  the  yearly  increase  will  rapidly  multiply  its  value  and  the  ratio  of  profit  in 
the  future  will  be  ten  times  that  of  the  past. 

SUPPLIES. 

As  a  general  rule,  the  supplies  furnished  the  past  year  have  been  of  a  better  quality 
than  was  the  practice  of  furnishing  the  Indian  Department  a  few  years  ago,  and  the 
transportation  service  has  increased  in  vigor,  so  that  but  little  fault  can  be  found  in 
either  the  quality  of  the  supplies  or  the  transportation,  although  the  quantities  have 
been  very  limited ;  as  yearly  the  crops  increase,  the  reduction  of  rations  can  be  better 
borne  than  just  at  present,  when  tilling  the  soil  is  in  its  infancy  and  buffalo-hunting 
meets  with  no  success,  the  ration  issued  being  about  the  sole  dependence  for  existence. 

EMPLOYES. 

While  I  appreciate  the  force  of  the  policy  of  the  department  to  obtain  the  labor  re- 
quired at  the  different  agencies  at  a  minimum  cost,  I  yet  cannot  believe  a  sound  policy 
will  dictate  the  necessitv  of  reducing  wages  so  low  that  competent  employes  cannot 
be  secured  for  the  pay  allowed.  Whatever  maybe  the  case  at  other  agencies,  it  is  cer- 
tainlv  a  fact  at  this,  that  onlv  the  experienced  employe  is  able  to  effect  any  results 
with'these  Indians.  They  must  first  learn  to  trust  the  man  before  they  will  accept  the 
teacher. 

With  the  present  fiscal  year,  a  reduction  of  salaries  of  some  of  our  most  competent 
employes  occurred,  and  it  was  a  difficult  matter  to  reconcile  them  to  work  at  the  re- 
ducedVages.  With  this  exception,  our  employe  force  is  now  in  a  very  efficient  con- 
dition, and  I  am  indebted  to  them  in  no  small  degree  for  the  very  marked  advancement 
visible  among  the  Indians. 

SANITARY. 

The  intense  heat  of  the  present  summer  has  had  the  effect  to  increase  the  mortality 
and  it  is  no  exaggerated  estimate  when  the  number  of  sick  people  on  the  reservation 
is  placed  at  2,000.  Many  deaths  have  occurred  which  might  -have  been  obviated  had 
there  been  a  proper  supply  of  anti-malarial  remedies  at  hand.  Ninety-five  ounces  of 
quinine  were  received  in  advance  of  the  annual  supply  and  was  consumed  in  less  than 
ten  days.  The  success  of  the  agency  physician  has  been  gratifying,  and  the  only  cause 
of  ill-success  has  been  due  to  the  lack  of  medicines.  Hundreds  applying  for  treatment 
have  been  refused  medicine,  and  the  result  has  been  a  resort  to  their  native  medicine 
and  the  perpetuation  of  their  superstitious  rites. 

NORTHERN  CHEYENNES 

This  portion  of  the  Cheyenne  tribe  numbers  970  people,  for  whom  but  few  words  of 
commendation  can  be  said.  About  one-half  refuse  to  affiliate  with  the  Southern  Chey- 
ennes,  invariably  camp  by  themselves,  and  away  from  the  others,  and  act  in  all  respects 
as  if  a  different  tribe.  They  have  shown  no  desire  to  engage  in  farming,  and  in  council 
and  elsewhere  profess  an  intense  desire  to  be  sent  north,  where  they  say  they  will  settle 
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down,  as  the  others  have  already  done.  No  difference  in  the  treatment  of  Indians  has 
been  made  ;  all  are  required  to  do  certain  things,  but  the  spirit  of  compliance  on  the  part 
of  these  Indians  has  been  of  an  entirely  different  nature  from  that  of  the  other  Indians. 
It  may  become  necessary  in  the  future  to  compel  what,  so  far,  we  have  been  unable  to 
effect  by  kindness  and  appeal  to  their  better  natures. 

TRANSPORTATION. 

For  the  first  time  since  my  connection  with  this  agency,  now  nearly  seven  years,  I 
can  report  the  receipt  of  annuities  before  the  departure  of  the  Indians  on  the  winter 
hunt.  This  was  due  to  the  organization  of  the  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  Transportation 
Company,  which  made  four  trips  to  Wichita,  Kans.,  before  January  1,  1878,  and  one 
since,  bringing  to  the  agency  the  annuity  goods  in  time  to  issue  before  the  hunt. 

The  total  cost  of  the  train  and  expenses  of  the  five  trips  made,  was  $6,150.20.  The 
amount  of  freight  hauled  was  318,433  pounds,  besides  which  a  portion  of  the  train 
brought  the  Florida  prisoners  from  Skeleton  Creek  to  the  agency,  saving  to  the  gov- 
ernment about  $100.  The  value  of  the  freighting  done  at  last  year's  contract  rates  is 
$6,687.09 ;  to  which  add  Florida  prisoners  hauled,  $94.50,  and  we  have  a  total  earned  of 
$6,781.59,  being  an  excess  over  cost  of  $631.39.  While  the  feasibility  of  Indians  hauling 
their  own  supplies  has  been  fully  demonstrated,  I  am  not  prepared  to  recommend  a 
continuance  of  it,  until  other  agencies  in  the  vicinity  also  adopt  the  system,  as  these 
Indians  are  led  to  believe  that  the  wagons  they  now  own  would  have  been  supplied, 
or  at  least  a  portion  of  them,  in  any  event,  since  issues  of  wagons  have  been  made 
where  supplies  have  been  hauled  by  contract.  They  will,  however,  engage  in  freight- 
ing the  present  year,  where  they  can  be  paid  for  it  at  the  same  rates  that  white  freighters 
receive,  and  since  last  year's  work  has  given  them  the  means  to  do  so,  the  appreciation 
of  their  labor  then  will  follow  with  the  money  they  are  now  able  to  earn. 

RELIGIOUS  INTERESTS. 

Religious  meetings  have  been  held  regularly,  twice  each  Sabbath  during  the  past 
year,  attended  in  the  morning  by  quite  a  number  of  camp  Indians.  These  have  been 
faithfully  taught  the  cardinal  principles  of  Christianity  by  the  agency  employe's,  and 
at  different' times  by  regularly  ordained  ministers,  and  we  believe  the  seed  thus  sown 
has  not  been  cast  on  stony  ground,  but  planted  firmly  in  good  soil,  whereof  the  future 
will  bear  the  harvest.  To  our  friend  Elkanah  Beard  we  are  indebted  for  much  comfort, 
and  strengthened  by  his  presence  and  labors,  as  well  as  to  Lawrie  Tatum,  for  his  work 
of  love  among  us. 

CONCLUSION. 

Reiterating  previous  statements  that  my  desire  is  to  promote  the  welfare  of  these 
people  by  using  every  faculty  given  me  to  promote  their  civilization  and  self-support, 
and  gratefully  acknowledging  the  support  and  interest  of  the  department,  and  above  all 
the  support  of  Him  without  whose  approval  all  our  efforts  must  have  been  unavailing, 
I  have  the  honor  to  subscribe  myself, 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

JNO.  D.  MILES, 
United  States  Indian  Agent. 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Report  of  farmer  at  Cheyenne  and  Arapahoe  Agency. 

Cheyenne  and  Arapahoe  Agency,  Indian  Territory, 

August  25,  1878. 

Sir  :  In  accordance  with  your  request  I  submit  the  following  statistical  report  of 
farming  among  the  Cheyenne  and  Arapahoe  Indians  for  the  past  year : 

Number  of  acres  cultivated  during  the  year : 

Arapahoes  ,   4§q 

Cheyennes   120 

Number  of  acres  broken  during  the  year  : 

By  government   314 

By  Arapahoes   .  108 

By  Cheyennes  -   42 

464 

Number  of  acres  under  fence   520 

Rods  offence  made  during  the  year    51  200 
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Produce  raised— growing  crops  estimated : 

Arapahoes:   bushels..  9,000 

p^atoes :.:".:""*.".'";".".""."..".".-...  bushels..  3«o 

M,innQ  *  number..  3,000 

Melons   ,  i--n 

Pumpkins  number..  1,750 

Cheyennes:   ^  40Q 

p'fatoi:  bushels..  120 

A  considerable  quantity  of  garden  produce  was  raised,  such  as  radishes,  turnips,  toma- 
toes pease,  cucumbers,  squashes,  and  cabbages,  but  was  consumed  before  maturity,  so 
that  I  find  myself  unable  to  estimate,  as  to  quantity,  with  any  degree  of  fairness  or 
certainty.  The  arrival  of  garden  seeds  at  the  agency  was  so  late  as  to  seriously  retard 
this  branch  of  borne  industry.  m„„„„ 

Five  trips  to  Wichita,  Kans.,  were  made  with  the  Cheyenne  and  Arap ah o  wagon- 
trains,  and  although  failing  in  two  of  the  trips  to  secure  full  loading,  the  following 
amount  of  freight  was  successfully  transported  to  the  agency,  165  miles  : 

Pounds. 

Arapahoes,  five  trips   j'^' 

Cheyennes,  five  trips    ,wu 

Total   31y>433 

O  win*  to  the  scarcity  of  seeds,  facilities  for  breaking  prairie,  and  farming  implements 
generally,  we  have  been  able  to  assist  only  about  one-half  of  the  aspiring  young  farmers 
of  these  two  tribes,  who  are  rapidly  realizing  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  agricul- 
tural pursuits. 

Very  respectfully,  ^  ^  covmGTONj 

Head  Farmer. 

John  D.  Miles, 

United  States  Indian  Agent. 


Kiowa  and  Comanche  Agency,  Indian  Territory, 

August  15,  1878. 

Sir  :  In  compliance  with  instructions  contained  in  circular  letter  of  July  1,  1^8,  tjie 
following  is  respectfully  submitted  as  my  first  annual  report  of  the  condition  and  affairs 
of  the  agency  under  my  charge  for  the  year  just  past.  _ 

Having  relieved  my  predecessor,  Mr.  J.  M.  Haworth,  so  late  as  the  1st  day  of  April 
last  I  will  not  be  able  to  present  to  vou  a  statement  that  may  prove  to  be  as  full  and  as 
accurate  as  is  desirable.  But  I  shall  endeavor  to  detail  all  the  more  important  events 
of  the  vear  ;  and  while  imparting  information  as  to  the  character  and  extent  of  progress 
made,  I  will  present  as  clear  a  view  as  I  can  of  the  condition,  habits,  and  disposition  of 
the  Indians  over  whom  I  have  been  placed. 

It  is  shown  by  the  census  recently  taken  that  the  Indiana i  of  this  reservation  num- 
ber :  Comanches,  1,475  ;  Kioivas,  1,120  ;  Apaches,  344 ;  in  all  2,939,  of  which  802  are  men, 
1,166  women,  and  971  children,  divided  into  34o  families. 

Since  the  trouble  of  1874  these  Indians  have  been  at  peace  with  the  whites,  and 
have  shown  no  disposition  to  move  from  their  reservation  While  many  of  them  com- 
plain that  the  western  boundary-line  of  the  reservation  has  been  drawn  m  too  close, 
contending  that  it  should  be  even  far  beyond  the  100th  meridian  of  west  longitude, 
and  that  the  settlers  upon  the  Pan  Handle  of  Texas  are  encroaching  upon  this  terri- 
tory, they  manifest  no  disposition  to  violate  orders  by  crossing  the  line. 

It  having  been  ascertained  that  the  monuments  that  mark  this  line,  the  boundary 
between  the  Indian  Territory  and  the  Pan  Handle  of  Texas  and  which  lies  on  the 
100th  meridian  of  west  longitude,  had  disappeared  General  Davidson  commanding 
at  Fort  Sill,  during  the  month  of  April  last  ordered  Maj.  A.  W  Allyn,  of  the  Sixteenth 
Infantry,  to  run  over  the  line  and  replace  the  monuments.  It  was  thought  advisable 
that  some  prominent  chiefs  of  the  different  tribes  of  this  reservation  should  accom- 
pany the  expedition,  that  through  them  the  exact  location  of  the  line  marking  the 
western  limit  of  this  Territory  might  be  made  known  to  their  people,  and  then  possi- 
bly in  the  future  a  collision  between  settlers  and  Indians  might  be  avoided.  After 
some  trouble  in  securing  the  number,  in  consequence  of  a  fear  or  suspicion  m  the 
minds  of  the  Indians  that  it  was  a  plan  laid  by  the  whites  still  fur  her  to  contract 
their  territory,  four  were  prevailed  upon  to  go  viz  Chevers  and  \\hite  Wolf,  both 
Comanche  chiefs,  and  Running  Bear  and  Am-o-tah,  both  Kiowas;  the  former  a  chief, 
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and  the  latter  son  of  Frizzle  Head,  a  chief.  They  witnessed  the  erection  of  the  mon- 
uments, and  through  the  interpreter,  while  on  the  line,  they  were  told  that  west  of 
the  line  the  land  belonged  to  the  State  of  Texas,  and  that  to  the  east  to  the  United 
States,  and  that  no  Indian  would  be  permitted  to  cross  the  line  into  Texas. 

With  the  exception  of  Satanta  and  Little  Bull,  both  prisoners  in  Texas,  and  Esa- 
to-it  at  Fort  Smith,  all  the  Indians  of  the  reservation  who  were  being  held  as  prison- 
ers, as  punishment  for  their  various  offenses,  have  recently  been  released ;  and  all 
these  except  one  Comanche  and  eight  Kiowas,  who  are  at  school  at  Hampton,  Va., 
and  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  are  living  again  with  their  people. 

Ou  the  1st  day  of  May  seven  Comanehes  and  thirteen  Kiowas  were  returned  to  me 
from  a  three  years'  cofmenient  at  Fort  Marion,  Fla.,  having  been  incarcerated  there 
for  participating  in  the  outbreak  of  1874.  There  has  been  a  very  great  change  in  these 
people,  not  only  in  their  appearance,  but  a  complete  and  thorough  reformation  in  every 
particular.  Their  profession  of  a  thorough  reform  I  believe  to  be  sincere,  and  I  have 
the  highest  hopes  of  their  future  good  conduct,  and  of  good  results  to  follow  their 
example  and  teaching. 

On  the  1st  day  of  August,  the  military  turned  over  to  my  charge  48  Qua-had-a  Co- 
manche Indians,  who  had  been  held  as  prisoners  during  the  past  year.  They  had 
broken  away  from  the  reservation,  and  refusing  to  return,  were  captured  and  brought 
back  by  the  troops.  The  military  have  opened  for  them  a  farm  about  four  miles  from 
the  post,  upon  which  there  is  a  well-fenced  field  of  80  acres,  now  in  corn,  and  have 
erected  two  good  and  comfortable  dwelling-houses.  Only  eighteen  of  these  people  are 
willing  to  remain  on  this  farm,  in  consequence  of  the  unfortunate  occurrence  of  last 
month,  which  resulted  in  the  killing  upon  the  premises  of  two  of  their  number,  their 
custom  being  to  desert  or  to  move  from  any  place  at  which  one  of  their  friends  or  family 
has  been  killed  or  died. 

Some  time  during  the  past  winter  one  of  the  prisoners  entered  the  tent  of  the  guard 
at  night,  and  attempted  to  assassinate  one  of  the  soldiers.  On  the  26th  of  July,  a 
deputy  United  States  marshal  came  from  Fort  Smith  with  a  capias  for  the  arrest  of  this 
man  and  two  other  Inclianw  charged  as  being  accessories.  The  principal,  who  escaped 
at  the  time  of  the  assault,  had  been  arrested  and  brought  in  by  Quanah,  a  young 
Comanche  chief,  and  was  in  the  post  guard-house,  but  the  other  two  Indians  were 
at  large  in  the  camp  at  the  farm.  The  post-adjutant,  the  interpreter,  and  marshal 
proceeded  to  the  farm  to  make  the  arrest  of  these  two.  The  small  guard  placed  at  the 
farm  having  been  ordered  out  under  arms,  the  Iudians  were  told  by  the  interpreter 
the  object  of  their  visit.  At  first  it  seemed  as  if  they  would  quietly  submit,  but  after 
reaching  the  lodge  of  the  medicine-man,  and  listening  a  few  moments  to  him,  they 
declared  they  would  not  go.  This  determination  they  persisted  in,  being  urged  to 
it  by  the  medicine-man.  In  obedience  to  orders  from  the  officer  commanding,  a 
large  negro  teamster  who  was  present  attempted  to  seize  and  hold  the  medicine- 
man, while  others  were  to  club  and  secure  the  other  two  Indians.  This  failed,  and 
the  three  Indians  immediately  attacked  the  party  with  knives,  which  it  is  believed 
had  been  concealed  about  the  person  of  the  medicine-man,  as  he  was  seen  to  pass 
a  knife  to  each  of  the  others.  The  adjutant,  interpreter,  marshal,  and  soldiers  com- 
menced firing,  and  soon  the  three  Iudians  fell,  the  medicine-man  wounded,  and  the 
other  two  killed.  For  a  while  after  the  killing  it  was  believed  that  serious  trouble 
would  grow  out  of  this,  but,  to  the  surprise  of  most  persons,  the  Indians  have  not  been 
much  excited,  a  fact  which,  I  think,  indicates  that  they  do,  to  a  certain  extent,  recog- 
nize the  supremacy  of  the  law. 

AGRICULTURE. 

When  I  reached  the  agency  in  April,  the  Indians  were  actively  engaged  in  break- 
ing and  preparing  the  ground  for  planting.  This  I  found  quite  an  undertaking,  as 
their  ponies,  besides  being  small,  were  very  poor,  and  the  ground  very  hard  from 
want  of  rain  and  from  being  trodden  during  the  winter  by  their  stock;  the  fodder 
stalks  having  been  left  standing,  and  the  fencing  down,  they  were  permitted  to  feed 
upon  their  fields.  This  I  shall  endeavor  to  prevent  next  winter,  and  have  them 
plow  their  fields  late  in  the  fall  or  early  in  the  winter,  before  their  ponies  lose  their 
flesh. 

Heretofore  corn  has  been  planted  for  the  most  of  them,  with  the  planter,  and  I 
found  it  was  expected  this  year.  They  protested  strenuously  against  undertaking 
it  themselves,  pleading  their  inability  to  accomplish  it,  and  the  fact  that  they  had 
been  promised  it  should  be  planted  for  them,  and  for  a  while  it  seemed  as  if  they 
would  hold  out  in  their  refusal.  A  few,  however,  attempted  it,  and  others  seeing 
how  well  they  did,  all  were  soon  planting,  being  instructed  by  two  farmers  and  two 
irregular  employe's  engaged  for  the  purpose.  Many  of  them  wTere  entirely  ignorant  of 
the  process,  and  the  most  difficult  part  was  in  running  a  straight  furrow,  as  both 
themselves  and  ponies  were  very  awkward.  Sometimes  would  be  seen  three  Indians 
with  one  team,  one  at  the  head  of  each  pony  and  another  hold  of  the  plow.  Vari- 
ous improvements  upon  the  white  man's  plan  were  suggested.    One  fellow,  having 
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made  several  ineffectual  efforts  at  a  straight  farrow  across  his  field,  stopped  at  the 
end  of  a  row  and  casting  his  eyes  back  at  his  work  exclaimed  "no  good,"  and  unhitch- 
ing hurriedly  one  of  his  team  and  mounting  he  galloped  off,  apparently  in  disgust 
at  his  efforts  at  following  the  white  man's  way.  He  appeared,  however,  before  a 
great  while  with  a  coil  of  rope,  which  he  had  purchased  at  the  store,  and  this  he 
soon  had  stretched  across  his  field  as  a  guide  to  his  plow  in  marking  the  ground 
Considering  the  fact  that  the  ground  was  exceedingly  cloddy,  with  all  other  cir- 
cumstances, they  succeeded,  I  think,  remarkably  well,  the  majority  of  the  rows  being 
so  they  could  be  cultivated  with  the  plow. 

The  prospect  the  first  of  the  season  was  very  bad,  as  no  rain  fell  on  most  of  the 
fields  until  the  23d  of  May,  and  a  large  portion  of  the  seed  failed  to  sprout.  Later 
rains  brought  up  all  the  replant,  and  now  I  am  pleased  at  being  able  to  state  that 
they  are  promised  an  excellent  crop.  The  yield  would  have  been  better  could  they 
have  been  prevailed  upon  to  thin  the  corn  ;  but  they  cannot  be  made  to  see  the 
wisdom  of  this,  and  were  indignant  when  advised  to  do  it. 

Very  few  have  before  used,  the  plow  in  the  cultivation,  while  this  season  all  we 
had  have  been  constantly  in  use,  and  all  the  time  there  was  a  demand  for  more. 
The  Indians  are  much  encouraged  at  the  prospect,  and  pleased  at  what  they  them- 
selves have  accomplished  in  the  planting  and  the  cultivation,  and  allude  to  their  work 
seemingly  with  much  pride.  It  is  certainly  gratifying  to  me  to  know  that,  besides 
harvesting  a  good  crop,  they  will  have  learned  sufficiently  to  make  them  in  a  meas- 
ure independent  of  any  instructions  from  the  farmers  in  another  year. 

The  supply  of  garden  seeds  I  found  at  the  agency  was  the  donation  of  Mr.  Benjamin 
Coates,  a  benevolent  gentleman  of  Philadelphia.  These  were  carefully  distributed, 
and  at  the  time  seemed  to  be  appreciated,  but  the  dry  weather  the  first  of  the  sea- 
son caused  a  failure  with  most  of  their  gardens;  some,  however,  who  had  seed  to 
replant  with,  have  good  gardens. 

I  had  placed  in  bed  several  bushels  of  sweet  potatoes,  intending  to  introduce  among 
the  Indians  the  cultivation  and  use  of  this  potato,  but  unfortunately  some  stray  hogs 
destroyed  the  bed.  I  am  satisfied  this  crop  might  be  made  to  go  far  toward  subsisting 
these  Indians,  as  in  this  country  they  yield  abundently,  will  keep  well,  and  are  easily 
cultivated.  I  shall  endeavor  to  grow  next  season  an  abundance  of  these  and  other 
plants. 

The  patches  cultivated  by  the  Kiowas  have  been  all  in  one  inclosure,  and  this  situated 
about  14  miles  from  their  camp,  which  is  a  favorite  one  with  them.  This  is  a  source  of 
inconvenience  to  them  as  well  as  trouble  to  the  agent,  and  I  hope  soon  to  have  it  rem- 
edied by  assisting  them  in  opening  farms  elsewhere.  While  doing  this,  I  shall  hope  to 
remedy  another  evil.  '  I  take  it  that  no  very  great  improvement  can  be  looked  for 
among  any  Indians  until  their  custom  as  to  bands  is  broken  up,  and  certainly  not  so 
long  as  large  bodies  of  them  are  in  one  camp.  The  different  bauds  of  Comanches  and 
Apaches  have  their  camps  and  fields,  in  most  cases,  located  at  suitable  distances  apart, 
but  the  Kiowas  are  encamped  together,  audits  bad  effect  is  to  be  seen  nearly  every  day. 
Less  inroads  can  be  made  upon  their  savage  rites  and  customs  while  so  living  ;  they  are 
often  in  a  state  of  excitement  for  days  at  a  time  by  the  circulation  of  some  idle  story, 
or  maybe  they  all  appear  at  the  agency  requesting  a  council  upon  a  trivial  matter,  the 
result  of  a  "  talk"  at  their  dance  the  night  before.  I.  was  enabled  to  locate  some  under 
the  contract  for  breaking  250  acres  of  sod  this  sjjring,  but  I  regret  it  did  not  allow  me 
to  settle  more  of  them,  or  all  who  wish  10  be.  I  annex  herewith  the  report  of  the 
farmer. 

Having  previously  received  authority  from  you,  I  gave,  during  the  month  of  June, 
permission  to  a  portion  of  the  Comanche  and  Apache  Indians,  a  few  from  each  band,  to 
go  out  to  the  western  part  of  their  reservation  to  hunt  buffalo.  The  Kiowas  desiring 
while  out  to  engage  in  their  annual  medicine  dance  waited  until  the  close  of  the  school, 
the  last  Thursday  in  June,  wben  they  moved  out  to  a  point  they  had  selected  for  the 
erection  of  their  medicine  lodge.  General  Davidson  sent  out  with  them  one  company 
of  cavalry,  under  the  command  of  Captain  Nolan.  The  buffalo,  after  being  hunted 
awhile,  moved  off  beyond  their  reach,  but  yet  they  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  very  good 
supply  of  meat  and  robes.  The  robes  at  this  season  can  only  be  used  for  covering 
their  tepees.  The  Comanches  and  Apaches  returned  several  weeks  since,  remaining  out 
but  a  short  while,  and  the  Kiowas  are  now  on  their  way  in. 

PROGRESS. 

While  I  am  not  able  to  report  any  very  great  advancement  toward  civilization  by  the 
Indians  during  the  few  months  they  have  been  in  my  charge,  I  believe  I  am  justified  in 
hoping  that  another  year  will  show  a  marked  improvement.  The  desire  to  enter  upon 
the  cultivation  of  the  soil  is  very  general,  and  many  more  are  inclined  to  settle  off  to 
themselves,  and  away  from  the  main  camps,  than  was  the  case  several  months  back. 
Some  of  the  chiefs  have  expressed  a  willingness  to  give  up  their  chieftainship  and 
settle  down  with  their  families  on  their  farms.  Moh-a-way,  for  a  long  time  a 
prominent  Comanche  chief,  has  recently  formally  abdicated,  saying  he  desires  to  live 
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the  rest  of  his  life  with  his  family  on  his  farm.  I  hope  and  believe  that  many  others 
will  soon  follow  his  example.  Another  favorable  indication  is  that  they  show  a  more 
correct  appreciation  of  the  rights  of  individual  property  and  a  desire  to  accumulate. 
They  seem  lately  to  be  impressed  more  with  the  fact  that  their  subsistence  must  depend 
upon  their  own  labor,  and  that  the  government  will  not  always  supply  them.  I  am 
satisfied  that  until  recently  many  of  them  believed  they  were  always  to  be  fed,  and 
with  such  rations  as  they  could  consume,  and  have  not  understood  that  there  was  any 
ration  prescribed  by  the  authorities  at  Washington.  The  disappearance  of  buffalo  has 
doubtless  had  its  effect  in  directing  their  attention  to  agriculture  and  the  preservation 
and  increase  of  their  herds  of  cattle. 

Those  who  have  houses  and  lands  to  cultivate  are  taking  considerable  interest  in 
the  improvement  of  their  places.  Until  recently,  few  have  lived  in  their  houses,  pre- 
ferring their  tepees,  but  now,  since  they  have  received  some  beds,  chairs,  &c,  they 
have  moved  into  them,  and  seem  desirous  of  adding  to  their  comforts. 

They  are  very  anxious  to  increase  their  herd  of  cattle,  and  some  have  sold  some  of 
their  ponies  and  brought  the  money  to  me  to  be  invested  in  cattle  for  them.  They 
have  many  more  ponies  than  they  need,  and  I  shall  endeavor  to  have  them  exchange 
their  surplus  for  cattle.  As  the  crops  in  the  country  are  very  uncertain  on  account  of 
the  drought  and  therefore  not  always  to  be  depended  upon  as  a  means  of  subsistence, 
it  becomes  the  more  important  that  care  should  be  taken  with  their  cattle.  The 
country  is  well  adapted  to  raising  stock,  and  could  their  herds  be  added  to  in  some 
way,  for  instance  by  devoting  a  portion  of  their  annuity  to  the  purchase  of  cattle  for 
two  or  three  years,  this,  with  the  natural  increase,  would  in  a  comparatively  short 
while  make  them  independent  of  any  support  of  the  government. 

Many  of  the  Indians  seem  anxious  to  have  houses  to  live  in,  but  all  are  not  willing 
to  clo  what  is  expected  of  them  toward  assisting  in  building  them.  All  their  houses 
have  been  constructed  entirely  by  the  government,  no  Indian  labor  having  been  re- 
quired. Now,  it  seems,  they  expect  the  same  done,  and  protest  when  told  that  the 
agent  will  only  furnish  a  man  to  instruct  and  assist,  and  that  they  themselves  must 
get  out  and  haul  the  timber  and  do  the  greater  part  of  the  work.  It  will  require 
another  outlay  of  money  to  make  the  ten  houses  built  last  year  habitable  for  the  Indi- 
ans this  winter.  The  chimney  of  each  of  them  smokes  very  much,  and  as  this  cannot 
be  otherwise  remedied,  they  must  be  taken  entirely  down  and  built  up  anew. 

I  think  much  good  will  result  from  circular  order  No.  10,  in  reference  to  the  with- 
holding of  sugar,  coffee,  and  tobacco  from  such  Indians  as  do  not  work.  It  will  cer- 
tainly, while  teaching  them  to  labor,  bring  them  to  a  full  realization  of  the  fact  that 
the  government  will  no  longer  help  those  who  are  not  disposed  to  help  themselves.  I 
have  distributed  a  number  of  scythes  among  them  and  have  two  mowers  cutting  hay, 
which  the  Indians  are  gathering  and  stacking;  for  their  own  use.  During  last  winter' 
rails  were  split  to  fence  the  fields  plowed  this  spring,  but  I  find  they  fall  far  short  of 
the  requisite  number,  so  that  the  Indians  who  own  these  fields  and  also  those  who 
will  want  plowing  next  season  will  be  engaged  the  coming  fall  and  winter  splitting 
rails.  & 

HORSE-THIEVES. 

The  horse-thieves  in  this  country  have  been  quite  active  during  the  past  month. 
Thirty-seven  were  stolen  one  night,  and  five  a  few  weeks  before.  The  thefts  were 
reported  to  me  as  soon  as  discovered,  and  a  detail  of  soldiers,  furnished  by  General 
Davidson,  was  sent  in  pursuit,  but  in  each  case  returned  without  the  thief  or  horses. 
Many  thieves  are  enabled  to  get  into  the  reservation  at  this  time  every  year,  as  they 
come  ostensibly  to  work  on  the  contracts  to  furnish  wood  and  hay  at  the  military  post 
at  Fort  Sill.  They  work  awhile  and  get  off  some  night  with  a  lot  of  ponies.  Could 
I  be  authorized  to  hire  a  man,  who  knows  well  the  country  and  understands  the  busi- 
ness, to  lead  the  detail  furnished  by  the  military,  something  might  be  done  toward 
stopping  this.  The  Indians  are  much  discouraged  by  these  raids  and  seem  to  think 
too  little  effort  has  been  made  to  recover  their  property. 

SCHOOL. 

The  boarding-school  has  been  under  the  management  of  Ezekiel  S.  Cox  the  past 
year,  and  with  good  results,  as  will  appear  from  the  annexed  report  of  Mr.  Cox.  The 
number  of  children  enrolled,  seventy-five,  is  as  many  as  can  be  accommodated  in  the 
school-building.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  we  cannot  offer  facilities  to  all  who 
desire  their  children  taught.  I  am  satisfied  there  are  many  more  who  would  gladly 
avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  to  enter  their  children  into  the  school.  Certainly 
it  cannot  be  expected  that  the  present  generation  can  be  brought  to  any  very  advanced 
state  of  civilization,  but  it  is  equally  certain  that,  by  proper  and  judicious  treat- 
ment and  education,  the  next  generation  can  be  made  whatever  we  desire  to  make 
them.  Mr.  Cox  seems  to  have  been  impressed  with  somewhat  the  same  idea,  when,  in 
his  report,  he  expresses  the  belief  that  "only  young  chilredn  should  be  taken  into  the 
school,  and  that,  excepting  an  occasional  short  visit  to  their  homes,  they  should  remain 
permanently^  he  institution. '  My  observation  has  also  led  me  to  believe  that  "  very 
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vouncr  pupils  acquire  and  adopt  much  more  readily  all  the  necessary  reforms,  especially 
that  of  speaking  English,  in  which  regard  the  difference  in  favor  of  young  pupils  is 
verv  striking :  that  they  are  not  so  susceptible  to  the  ridicule  and  intimidation  put 
noon  the  older  scholars'bv  their  associates  in  the  camp,  and  that  you  cannot  take  a 
ooy  from  the  camp  seventeen  or  eighteen  years  of  age,  who  has  never  experienced  any 
feelings  of  restraint  and  discipline,  and  by  a  few  terms  in  school  have  him  volnntarilj 
fmWe  all  the  habits  and  language  of  civilized  people."  Believing  this,  I  have  there- 
fore thought  it  proper  that  I  should,  while  the  room  in  the  school-building  is  so  limited, 
receive  only  the  small  children  into  the  school  the  next  season  Of  course,  I  would 
Permit  any  who  have  been  connected  with  the  school  to  return,  should  they  w.sh  to. 
P  There  has  been,  during  the  year,  a  Sabbath  school  held  each  Sunday  morning,  when 
lessons  were  taught  the  children  in  the  catechism,  and  other  appropriate  instructions 
Sven  them.  Twice  during  each  Sabbath  the  employes  of  the  agency  have  held  meet- 
ings in  the  school-room  in  the  forenoon,  and  again  in  the  evening,  one  of  the  employes 
leading  in  the  exercises.  The  children  were  always  in  attendance  upon  these  meeting,, 
and  seemed  to  take  interest  in  the  exercises. 

SANITARY. 

Bv  the  accompanying  report  of  Dr.  J.  W.  Smith,  the  agency  physician,  it  will  he 
see/that  malaria  feVera  have  been  prevalent  among  the  Indians  of  the  reservation. 
A  ithe T  present  time  very  many  are  affected  in  this  way,  and  the  reports  from  some 
c^mns  show  a large  proportion  of  the  bands  to  have  been  suffering  with  it.  In  the 
seSion  of  camp!  very  little  regard  has  been  had  to  the  healthiness  of  the  location, 
and  in  the  future  I  shall  have  better  selections  made.  The  terrible  effect  of  syphilis 
isto  be  seen  very  often,  and  its  very  general  prevalence  is  certainly  a  matter  of  serious 
concern  with  those  who  study  the  future  welfare  of  these  people.   

While  I  do  not  recommend  the  building  of  a  house  for  the  purpose,  I  am  satisfied  good 
resets  would  follow  if  the  agency  physician  had  the  use  ot  some n,^^  - 


Pleased  to  see  that  latelv  the  Indiana  more  frequently  call  on  the  agency  physician  for 
treatment  vet,  it  cannot  be  expected  that  he  will  be  applied  to  very  generally,  unless 
he  slionld  be f quite  successful  in  the  treatment  of  the  cases  that  come  into  his  hands. 
I  do  not  see  how  this  can  he  looked  for  while  the  patient  is  not  only  exposed  to  all  the 
discomforts  of  the  camp,  but  is  without  any  nursing,  except  such  as  he  may  get  from 
h  s  Indian  friends  and  relations.  In  many  cases,  too,  the  patient  may  be  subjected  o 
annoyance  and  exposure  by  the  jugglery  and  manipulations  ot  the  medicine -inan, 
which  cannot  but  be  injurious. 

EMPLOYES. 

I  cannot  close  without  a  word  in  reference  to  those  who  have  aided  me  in  my  efforts 
to  improYe  the  condition  of  the  people  who  have  been  placed  m  my  charge.  \\  hen  I 
enK upon  my  new  duties  in  April  last,  I  was  fortunate  in  securing  the  services  of 
some  who  had  been  in  the  employ  of  my  predecessor,  and  these  being  conversant  with 
thTwork  of  the  agency,  and  besides  being  faithful  and  industrious,  have  greatly  as- 
sisted me  in  my  new  undertaking.  Those  of  my  force  who  entered,  with  me  upon  the 
mew duties  having  become  familiar  with  the  work,  are  doing  good  service.  I  feel  in 
the  future  I  will  be  well  supported  in  my  efforts. 

This  renort  with  the  accompanying  statistics,  though  I  am  sorry  to  say  do  no, 
^i£^!m^M  would  he  desirable,  are  as  close  an  approximation  and  as  near 
tbp  truth  as  I  am  able  to  make  them. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  yonr  obedient  servant, 

United  States  Indian  Agent. 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Pawnee  Agency,  Indian  Territory, 

August  1*2,  1878. 

Sir  •  In  compliance  with  instructions  of  circular-letter  of  J nly  1,  18/8  I  respectfully 
submit  the  followlna  report  of  the  condition  of  this  agency,  and  the  Indians  under  my 
Saige.  ^She^imited  time  that  I  have  had  charge,  since  June  13  of  this  year, 
it  w§l  be  impossible  for  me  to  render  a  complete  statement  of  the  affairs  of  the  Paw- 

neSiuce  the  last  annual  report  was  written  there  has  been  a  decided  improvement  in 
the  condition  of  the  tribe.    All  of  the  bands  have  removed  from  the  near  vicinity  of 
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the  agency  to  their  respective  breakings,  which  were  cross- plowed  for  them  early  in 
the  spring,  and  were  harrowed  and  putin  condition  for  planting  by  different  members 
of  bands  under  the  supervision  of  the  agency  farmer.  About  600  acres  were  planted 
in  this  way,  which,  with  the  fields  already  under  cultivation,  amounts  to  about  1,000 
acres.  The  greater  part  of  this  area  was  planted  with  corn  that  has  generally  yielded 
well,  though  the  heavy  rain-fall  during  the  growing  season  destroyed  some  of  the 
plantings  entirely,  and  dwarfed  some  others.  A  number  of  Indians  gave  some  atten- 
tion to  the  cultivation  of  garden-crops,  and  the  beds  of  onions,  beets,  to  matoes,  and 
cabbage,  testify  that  their  efforts  in  this  direction  have  been  quite  encouraging. 

The  Pawnees  appear  to  understand  the  necessity  of  engaging  in  civilized  pursuits, 
and  their  industry  in  planting  and  cultivating  the  crops,  building  fences,  and  cutting 
and  hauling  logs  for  the  erection  of  better  dwellings,  is  very  praiseworthy.  About 
700  or  600  rods  of  fence  have  been  built,  which  of  itself  requires  no  small  amount  of 
labor.  The  Indians  went  into  the  woods,  cut  the  trees,  split  the  rails,  and  afterwards 
hauled  and  built  them  into  the  fence. 

Twelve  log  and  two  frame  houses  have  been  completed  by  the  agency  carpenter, 
with  the  aid  of  the  apprentices,  engineer,  and  the  Indians,  and  there  are  t  wice  as  many 
more  partly  constructed.  The  houses  would  have  been  put  up  more  rapidly,  but  only 
one  carpenter  being  employed,  and  the  Indians  busy  a  greater  part  of  the  time  with 
other  work,  progress  has  necessarily  been  slow.  After  the  grist-mill  has  been  completed, 
there  will  be  more  time  to  devote  to  house-building  and  agency  improvements  and  re- 
pairs, of  which  there  is  great  need.  Two  of  the  bands  live  in  compact  villages,  one  of 
earth,  and  the  other  of  cloth  lodges.  The  other  two  bands  are  either  living  in  their 
new  houses,  built  on  the  allotments  they  have  selected,  or  m  earth  or  cloth  lodges, 
near  where  they  expect  to  open  farms  and  build  houses. 

The  manual- labor  school  building,  which  was  erected  under  contract,  an  I  completed 
early  in  May,  is  a  very  complete,  substantial,  and  well  arranged  structure,  capable  of 
accommodating  one  hundred  pupils.  The  Pawnees  are  much  interested  in  having  their 
children  attend  school,  and  although  many  of  the  children  live  several  miles  distant 
from  the  building  occupied  by  the  two  day-schools,  the  attendance  during  the  year 
reaches  a  very  fair  average.  A  request  has  been  made  by  the  chiefs  and  headmen 
for  another  day-school,  and  that  the  manual-labor  school  be  opened  as  soon  as  possible. 

Six  Indians  are  employed  as  apprentices  and  teamsters,  and  render  efficient  aid  to 
the  carptnter,  blacksmith,  and  farmer;  in  fact  there  are  many  more  applicants  for 
these  positions,  and  for  general  work,  than  can  be  accommodated.  We  hope  by  another 
year,  however,  to  make  arrangements  by  which  every  one  who  is  desirous  of  opening 
a  farm. can  have  the  means  of  so  doing  in  his  possession. 

The  wagons  and  implements  issued  this  year  have  been  of  great  service  to  them,  but 
many  who  wished  to  do  more  have  felt  the  need  of  a  more  complete  outfit.  The  In- 
dians have  broken  75  acres  for  themselves,  mostly  in  5  and  10  acre  pieces.  The  work- 
cattle,  which  were  purchased  for  them  in  April,  have  enabled  them  to  do  this,  with 
some  instruction  from  the  agency  farmer ;  and  when  our  hay  is  gathered  and  the  corn 
crop  secured,  they  will  be  able  to  accomplish  much  more  in  this  line,  and  will  plant  a 
much  wider  acreage  next  year  than  this,  if  properly  encouraged.  The  Pawnees  gave 
up  the  buffalo  hunt  this  summer  without  much  trouble,  and  though  they  occasionally 
refer  to  the  hunt  the  coming  winter,  I  believe  that  by  firm  but  gentle  means  they  can 
be  prevailed  upon  to  abandon  it  and  fence  their  fields  instead,  thus  preparing  for  better 
aud  larger  crops  another  year.  The  cows  and  calves  which  were  issued  to  them  in  the 
spring  have  received  good  care,  and  the  Indians  fully  appreciate  them,  and  nearly  all 
express  a  desire  to  have  cattle  and  hogs  of  their  own. 

It  is  hoped  nothing  will  occur  to  unsettle  the  present  good  feeling  which  pervades 
the  tribe,  and  the  general  desire  to  live  in  a  self-supporting  and  civilized  manner. 
Discouragements  of  course  we  meet  on  every  hand,  but  if  those  who  are  sent  to  labor 
among  these  people  are  of  the  right  kind,  and  who  can,  in  their  work,  forget  self  in  a 
measure,  and  urge  them  on  to  a  higher  plane,  these  discouragements  sink  into  insignifi- 
cance. We  undoubtedly  have  the  encouragement  of  knowing  that  the  Indians  are 
awakening  to  the  importance  of  becoming  self-supporting,  and  are  desirous  of  attain- 
ing that  basis  while  they  have  the  aid  of  the  government.  Any  change  of  policy  or 
management  which  will  retard  the  movement,  just  as  its  force  is  being  felt,  will  be 
most  prejudicial  to  the  service,  for  these  people,  who  are  wedded  to  their  traditions, 
naturally  find  it  very  difficult  to  ingraft  new  ideas  and  accept  new  laws  and  regula- 
tions. The  Pawnees  are  a  quiet,  tractable  people,  who  can  be  governed  by  peaceable 
means.  All  they  desire  is  that  whatever  concerns  them  should  be  fairly  presented  for 
their  consideration,  which  is  undoubtedly  their  right  as  managers  of  their  own  affairs. 

Indian  customs  prevail  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  as  they  see  the  necessity  of  aban- 
doning them ;  but  1  have  observed  that,  as  soon  as  the  house  is  finished,  a  request  for 
table,  chairs,  and  bedstead  follows.  If  the  owner  of  the  house  has  several  ponies,  he 
invariably  wishes  to  exchange  one  for  a  cooking-stove  and  other  culinary  implements. 
A  number  of  those  who  occupy  the  houses  near  the  agency,  not  needed  for  employes, 
have  exchanged  ponies  for  hogs,  and  others  throughout  the  tribe  are  only  awaiting  an 
opportunity  to  do  so. 
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In  conclusion,  I  would  state  that  for  the  adult  memhers  of  the  tribe  encouragement 
to  labor  in  agricultural  pursuits,  care  of  stock,  and  a  better  and  more  healthful  mode 
of  living  forlhe  children,  the  establishment  of  schools,  both  manual-labor  and  day,  so 
that  all  those  of  school  age  can  attend  ;  then  this  question  of  civilization,  which  is  the 
work  of  an  age,  can  approach  solution  in  a  generation. 

Very  respectfully,  SAML.  S.  ELY, 

Indian  Agent. 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Ponca  Indian  Agency,  Indian  Territory, 

August  31,  1878. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  annual  report  of  the  condition  of  matters  at  this 
agency,  and  of  the  progress  made  toward  the  settlement  of  the  Ponca  Indians  on  their 
new  reservation  in  the  Indian  Territory.  As  I  have  been  but  two  months  in  charge  of 
the  agency,  and  as  during  the  most  of  that  time,  as  for  a  year  previous,  the  Indians 
have  been  in  transit  (having  been  but  temporarily  located  on  the  Quapaw  Reservation), 
my  report  will  necessarily  be  brief.  . 

I  took  charge  of  the  Ponca  Agency  on  the  3d  day  of  July,  A.D.  1878,  relieving  A.  Gr. 
Boone.  It  was  with  much  diffidence  and  some  reluctance  that  I  entered  upon  the  dis- 
charge of  my  duties  as  agent  for  the  Poncas.  As  my  predecessor  was  a  gentleman  of 
Ion  ^experience  in  the  Indian  service,  and  as  many  men  of  experience  had  preceded 
hin>— none  remaining  with  the  tribe  but  a  short  time— the  Poncas  had  come  to  be 
regarded  as  a  tribe  difficult  to  govern.  Therefore  it  was  with  but  little  confidence  in 
my  own  ability  to  succeed  that  I  commenced  my  duties. 

The  order  to  me  from  the  department  to  take  charge  of  the  agency  also  directed  me 
to  immediately  move  the  agency  and  the  Indians  to  the  new  location  selected  for  them, 
west  of  the  Arkansas  River.  I  immediately  commenced  active  preparations  for  the 
removal.  I  had  a  large  amount  of  freight,  consisting  of  supplies,  agricultural  imple- 
ments, camp  equipage,  &c,  to  transport,  and  was  also  encumbered  with  a  number  of 
sick  Indians  aud  many  that  were  old  and  decrepit.  I  left  the  old  location  south  of 
Baxter  Springs,  Kansas,  with  the  freight,  agency  employ6s,  and  Indians  on  the  21st 
day  of  July,  1878,  and  arrived  at  this,  the  new  Ponca  Reservation,  on  the  28th 
dav  of  July,  1878,  having  been  eight  days  on  the  road.  The  distance  traveled  was,  as 
the  roads  run,  about  185  miles.  Tne  heat  duriug  all  the  time  we  were  en  route  was 
inteuse,  the  thermometer  ranging  from  95°  to  100°  every  day.  The  removal  was 
accomplished  with  no  loss  of  government  property  but  one  horse,  which  died  within  a 
short  distance  from  Arkansas  City  from  the  effects  of  fatigue  and  heat,  though  all  the 
stock,  as  well  as  every  person  who  made  the  trip,  was  very  much  jaded  and  exhausted 
when'  we  arrived  here.  I  think,  considering  the  severity  of  the  weather,  we  were  very 
fortunate  in  not  suffering  greater  loss.  _  . 

The  ao-ency  is  located  on  the  Salt  Fork  River,  in  the  large  bend  formed  by  that  river, 
and  about  two  miles  west  of  its  confluence  with  the  Arkansas  River.  The  agency  was 
located  by  Indian  Inspector  General  John  McNeil,  and  so  well  located  in  point  of  health, 
beauty,  and  convenience  to  wood  and  water  as  to  reflect  great  credit  on  that  distin- 
guished officer's  good  taste  and  judgment.  The  soil  is  of  a  sandy  nature,  but  its  ap- 
pearance and  the  heavy  growth  of  grass  upon  it  indicates  that  when  cultivated  it  will 
be  very  productive.  The  grass  is  mostly  sage,  interspersed  with  buffalo-grass,  and  cat- 
tle herded  up  on  it  are  said  to  do  well  all  winter  without  being  fed  any  other  food.  We 
have  a  bouuti  ful  supply  of  water,  cool  and  sweet,  furnished  by  the  many  springs  which 
run  out  along  the  river  bluffs.  The  timber  on  the  reservation  is  chiefly  cottouwood, 
oak  walnut,  and  pecan.  There  is  an  abundance  of  it  for  fuel,  but  trees  suitable  for 
lumber  or  rail  timber  are  not  so  plentiful,  though  there  is  sufficient  for  all  practical 
purposes  for  many  years  to  come,  if  too  lavish  a  use  is  not  made  of  it. 

There  is  but  one  building  on  the  reservation— a  commissary  building,  24  by  70  feet, 
containing  two  small  office  rooms,  which  was  built  by  the  government  during  the  past 
summer.  °We  are  sadly  in  need  of  residences  for  the  agent  aud  agency  employe's.  I 
sincerely  hope  they  will  soon  be  provided  for  us,  as  cold  weather  is  rapidly  approach- 
ing, and  the  idea  of  having  to  winter  in  tents  is  not  a  very  pleasant  one  to  contem- 

PlThe  Indians  are  all  living  in  tents,  congregated  in  one  large  village.  This  I  am  en- 
deavoring to  change.  I  have  been  urgiug  them  to  break  up  into  bauds  at  least,  if  not 
in  families,  and  select  the  land  they  wisb  to  make  their  homes  upon  and  move  out 
upon  it,  away  from  the  village.  My  efforts  in  this  direction  have  met  with  some  suc- 
cess. The  half-breed  band  have  promised  me  to  move  very  soon  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Chikaskie,  about  8  miles  from  the  agency,  and  others,  I  think,  are  considering  the 
matter  very  favorably.    Iu  my  opinion  the  tribal  village  is  one  great  source  of  trouble 
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at  an  agency.  It  is  there  that  the  mischief-makers  sow  the  seeds  of  discontent,  which 
cause  an  agent  much  trouble  to  eradicate. 

No  attempt  has  been  made  at  raising  a  crop  of  any  kind  this  year,  because  of  the  fact 
that  we  did  not  arrive  here  until  it  was  too  late  in  the  season  to  do  so.  Therefore  the 
Indians  will  have  to  depend  entirely  upon  the  government  for  subsistence ;  but  they 
express  a  desire  to  work  and  help  support  themselves,  and  I  expect  at  the  end  of  an- 
other year  to  be  able  to  make  a  favorable  report  of  their  ability  and  inclination  to 
do  so. 

The  season  thus  far  since  our  arrival  here  has  been  a  very  sickly  one.  The'Poncas 
have  suffered  severely  from  chills  and  fevers  and  intermittent  fevers.  Coming  from  a 
northern  latitude,  where  such  diseases  were  unkuown,  with  their  systems  unacclimated, 
the  malaria  has  been  peculiarly  fatal  to  them,  and  many  deaths  have  resulted.  The 
Poncas  now  number  63;)  people,  which  by  comparison  with  the  annual  report  of  1877 
from  this  agency  shows  a  decrease  of  45. 

Their  sufferings  have  greatly  discouraged  and  made  them  dissatisfied  with  this  loca- 
tion, and  they  express  a  strong  desire  to  go  back  to  their  old  reservation  in  Dakota. 
However,  I  am  of  the  opiuion  that  if  the  government  will  fully  and  promptly  fulfill  all 
the  promises  made  to  them  to  induce  them  to  leave  Dakota  and  take  up  their  home  on 
this  reservation  they  will  cheerfully  accept  the  situation  and  settle  down  with  a  de- 
termination to  labor  and  better  their  couditiou.  At  present  there  is  a  restless,  discon- 
tented feeling  pervading  the  whole  tri  be.  They  seem  to  have  lost  faith  in  the  promises 
of  the  government,  and  often  say  the  "  Great  Father"  has  forgotten  them  ;  by  the  time 
he  again  remembers  them  none  will  be  left  to  receive  what  he  has  promised  them. 
The  chiefs  are  very  anxious  to  visit  Washington  and  have  a  talk  with  the  President 
for  the  purpose  of  having  the  size  and  boundaries  of  their  reservation  determined  and 
definitely  settled  by  treaty  stipulations.  I  would  earnestly  recommend  that  they  be 
allowed  to  do  so  some  time  during,  the  coming  winter.  I  think  it  would  contribute 
greatly  toward  a  restoration  of  good  feeling,  and  to  remove  the  spirit  of  discontent 
and  dissatisfaction  which  now  pervades  their  minds. 

The  Poncas  are  good  Indians.  In  mental  endowment,  moral  character,  physical 
strength,  and  cleanliness  of  person  they  are  superior  to  any  tribe  I  have  ever  met.  I 
beg  for  them  the  prompt  and  generous  consideration  of  the  government,  whose  fasfand 
warm  friends  they  have  ever  been. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

WM.  H.  WHITE  MAN, 

United  States  Indian  Agent. 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Office  of  Indian  Affairs, 
Quapdw  Agency,  Indian  Territory,  August  30,  1878. 

Sir:  In  compliance  with  instructions  of  July  1,  I  submit  herewith  my  seventh  an- 
nual report  of  the  condition  of  this  agency. 

This  agency  is  situated  in  the  northeast  corner  of  the  Indian  Territory,  and  contains 
202,298  acres,  one-half  of  which  is  rich,  arable  land,  and  the  remainder  is  unsurpassed 
for  grazing  purposes.  Probably  one-third  is  timbered  land,  covered  with  a  luxuriant 
growth  of  nutritious  native  grasses.  The  timber,  as  a  rule,  is  not  valuable,  except  for 
rails  and  house-logs,  very  little  of  it  being  suitable  for  working  into  lumber.  The 
agency  is  well  watered  by  the  Neosho  and  Grand  Rivers  on  the  western  boundary, 
Spring  River  through  the  center  of  the  northern  part,  and  Cowskin  through  the 
southern  portion,  as  well  as  by  numerous  creeks  and  branches  supplied  by  Jiving 
springs  of  clear,  cold  water,  which  How  through  almost  every  section.  The  tillable 
land,  except  the  alluvial  soils  along  the  margins  of  the  streams,  is  generally  high,  roll- 
ing prairie,  with  a  rich,  black,  loamy  soil.  The  timbered  land,  except  on  creek  and 
river  bottoms,  is  high,  broken,  and  rocky,  and  is  supposed  to  contain  minerals,  as  the 
formation  is  volcanic,  and  is  identical  with  the  mineral-bearing  lands  of  Kansas,  Mis- 
souri, and  Arkansas. 

The  tribes  constituting  the  agency  are  the  Quapaws,  Confederated  Peorias  and 
Miamis,  Ottawas,  Eastern  Shawnees,  Wyandotts,  Senecas,  Modocs,  and,  since  the  21st 
of  July  last,  Joseph's  baud  of  Nez  Perce's.  In  addition  to  these  there  are  a  number  of 
Black  Bob  Shawnees  and  citizen  Pottawatomies  who  properly  belong  elsewhere,  but 
are  temporarily  residing  here. 

The  Quapaws  number  about  235,  and  hold  a  tract  of  56,685  acres  in  the  northeast 
corner  of  the  agency.  A  large  majority  of  the  tribe  have  long  desired  to  remove  to 
the  Osage  country  and  become  incorporated  with  that  tribe.  This  desire,  together 
with  the  demoralization  incident  to  their  proximity  to  the  vicious,  intermeddling 
whites  usually  found  on  our  border,  has  materially  retarded  their  progress.  The  prin- 
cipal chief  and  nearly  two-thirds  of  his  people  are  with  the  Osages.  Those  remaining 
36  i 
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on  their  reservation  have  not  sufficient  energy  to  make  very  much  improvement  in 
agricultural  pursuits,  though  they  are  all  cultivating  more  or  less  land.  All  of  their 
children  of  suitable  age,  26  in  number,  have  been  in  school  during  the  year,  nearly  all 
regularly.  Properly  educated  and  cared  for  a  few  years  longer,  these  children  will 
make  intelligent  and  respectable  citizens. 

The  Confederated  Peorias  and  Miamis  number  197  and  occupy  a  fertile  tract  contain- 
in  o-  50  30l'acres.  These  people  are  more  thau  ordinarily  energetic  and  enterprising. 
They  have  good  houses  and  bams  and  quite  a  number  of  large  farms  well  stocked  with 
horses,  cattle,  and  hogs.  Their  children  have  generally  attended  school  with  regular- 
ity   The  enrollment  at  the  Peoria  school  was  51  and  at  the  Miami  31. 

The  Ottaicas  of  Blanchard's  Fork  and  Boche  de  Boeuf  number  about  135,  and  have  a 
reservation  of  14,860  acres  of  very  fine  land.  They  are  farmers,  and  nearly  every  head 
of  a  family  has  an  improvement  of  his  own,  varying  in  size  from  a  few  acres  to  16U. 
There  has' been  an  aggregate  attendance  of  48  scholars  at  their  school  during  the  year. 
This  school,  under  the  supervision  of  Frank  King,  a  native  worker,  a  member  of  the 
tribe,  has  been  a  marked  success. 

The  Eastern  SJiawnees,  numbering  86,  have  13,088  acres  of  land.  They  have  some 
verv  fine  improvements,  which  they  enlarge  and  extend  each  year.  The  progress 
made  bv  some  of  their  leading  men  is  very  commendable.  Twenty -four  children  be- 
long-in^ to  this  tribe  and  the  Black  Bobs  among  them,  have  attended  school  this  year. 

The  ^iruandotts  number  260,  and  have  a  reservation  of  21,706  acres.  _  As  a  rule,  they 
are  energetic  and  enterprising.  All  are  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits,  some  having 
fine  lar4  farms  with  most  of  the  conveniences  of  civilized  life  surrounding  them. 
Thev  have  a  considerable  amount  of  stock,  some  of  good  blood,  and  many  of  them  are 
interested  in  improving  its  quality.    They  have  had  50  of  their  children  in  school  dur- 

^The^Inelas,  numbering  242,  occupy  a  reservation  of  51,958  acres.  They  are  rapidly 
acouirino-  habits  of  industrv  and  economy,  aud  they  will  soon  compare  favorably  with 
the  surrounding  whites.  They  have  good  improvements,  which  they  enlarge  from 
vear  to  vear  Their  hostility  to  education  aud  civilization  has  almost  ceased,  as  is 
shown  bv  the  unusual  number  who  have  attended  school— 44  children,  all  except  one 
who  were  of  suitable  age-as  well  as  by  their  slowly,  but  surely,  adopting  tne  ways  of 
civilization  and  giving  up  their  old  Indian  customs.  A  bright  future  is  certainly  in 
store  for  them.  ,  _     ,  .  ino 

The  Modocs  occupy  4,000  acres  of  farming  aud  grazing  lands.  They  number  103  are 
actively  energetic  in  farming,  and  are  quiet  aud  easily  managed.  All  their  chil- 
dren of  school  ao-e,  27  in  number,  have  been  in  school  during  the  year.  They  are  tem- 
perate and  industrious  ;  have  fine  crops,  and  are  progressing  rapidly  in  civilized  pur- 

SUThe  stray  BUc1c  Bohs,  Pott aw atomies,  &c,  who  are  living  here,  number  about  100. 
Thev  are  not,  as  a  rule,  progressive  people.  A  number  of  them  are  lazy,  thriftless, 
and  intemperate.  A  majority  of  the  cases  of  drunkenness  that  have  occurred  within 
the  limits  of  this  agency  during  the  past  year  have  been  among  this  class  or  through 
their  influence.  There  are,  however,  some  honorable  exceptions,  a  few  being  indus- 
trious and  well  behaved.  .  . 

Taking  all  the  tribes  together,  their  condition  is  very  encouraging.  They  have 
worked  well  durino-  the  year,  and  have  made  fair  additions  to  their  improvements. 
The  yield  of  wheat  was  unusually  light  on  account  of  the  excessive  rams  during  the 
time'  it  was  filling  and  maturing.  The  quality  is  very  good,  however.  Exclusive  ot 
the  government  farm  on  the  Quapaw  Reservation,  there  are  /  127  acres  m  cultivation, 
and  9  541  acres  under  fence.  The  Indians  have  broken  1,2/6  acres  of  new  land  have 
made  rails  and  put  up  7,196  rods  of  new  fence,  and  have  built  41  new  house,  during 
the  vear  They  have  450  log,  71  frame,  and  one  brick  house.  They  own  709  horses 
and  mules,  1,697  head  of  cattle,  5,297  hogs,  aud  have  9,036  fruit-trees. 

The  educational  interests  have  been  in  a  prosperous  condition  during  the  year;  the 
boarding-schools  aud  the  Confederated  Peoria  day-school  have  been  m  operation  twelve 
months  each.  The  Miami  school  was  in  operation  nine  months  only,  on  account  of 
sickness  among  the  children.    The  total  enrollment  at  the  schools  is  as  follows  : 

Males.  Females. 

Seneca,  Shawnee,  and  Wyandot!  boarding-school   59  61 

Quapaw  and  Modoc  boarding-school   £° 

Ottawa  board  ng-school  -   ~J?  ^5 

Peoria  day-school  

Miami  day-school     

Total  -  161  151 

The  attendance  has  been  unusually  regular  and  the  progress  correspondingly  good. 
Orthography,  reading,  writing,  arithmetic  written  and  mental,  algebra,  English  gram- 
mar physiology,  and  historv,  have  been  taught,  and  the  children  have  daily  Scripture 
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lessons.  In  addition  to  this,  the  industrial  arts  are  taught  in  all  the  boarding-schools. 
The  boys  ont  of  school-hours  are  employed  in  caring  for  stock,  milking,  and  ordinary 
farm  and  garden  work,  and  the  girls  in  attending  to  household  duties,  kitchen-work, 
cooking,  sewing,  cutting  garments,  &c.  All  take  kindly  to  such  work,  and  their  par- 
ents, with  scarcely  an  exception,  ate  pleased  with  their  employment  and  instruction. 
The  Indians  generally  have  been  well  pleased  with  the  manner  in  which  the  schools 
have  been  conducted,  and  have  encouraged  the  teachers  and  care-takers  to  the  extent 
of  their  ability.  About  the  only  exception  to  this  commendable  course  of  conduct  has 
been  among  the  Ottawas ;  a  few  of  the  men  of  this  tribe  became  offended  at  the  super- 
intendent at  their  school  (a  member  of  the  tribe)  during  the  winter,  and  showed  a  very 
bad  spirit,  and  made  considerable  trouble  in  the  school,  though,  I  am  happy  to  say,  they 
had  not  sufficient  influence  with  the  trioe  to  decrease  the  attendance  or  retard  the  prog- 
gress  of  the  pupils. 

The  prospects  for  schools  were  never  better  than  they  are  for  the  ensuing  year.  The 
children  are  having  a  vacation  of  two  months,  and  look  forward  to  the  reopening  of 
school  with  bright  anticipations.  Ib  is  the  expectation  to  have  the  Seneca,  Shawnee, 
and  Wyandott,  and  Quapaw  and  Modoc,  boardiug-schools,  and  the  Peoria  aud  Mi- 
ami day-schools  reopened  on  the  first  proximo.  Tue  Quapaw  and  Modoc  school  will 
be  under  charge  of  A.  C.  and  E.  H.  Tattle;  the  Seneca,  &c,  school  under  the  care  of  C. 
W.  Kirk  and  wife;  the  Peoria  school  under  charge  of  G.  M.  Lindley,  and  the  Miami 
school  under  charge  of  M.  H.  Stouer,  for  the  ensuing  year.  With  this  able  corps  of 
teachers  and  superintendents  I  hope  for  great  success. 

On  the  14th  of  July  I  was  instructed  to  go  to  Fort  Leaveu worth  and  receive  the 
Nez  Perce  prisoners  there.  On  the  15th,  in  company  with  Inspector  McNeil,  I  pro- 
ceeded to  that  post  and  made  arrangements  for  the  transfer  of  the  Indians,  and  their 
transportation  to  this  place.  On  the  21st  we  placed  them  on  the  cars  and  brought 
them  to  Baxter  Springs,  Kansas,  reaching  that  point  late  in  the  evening.  On  the 
morning  of  the  22d  we  moved  them  by  wagon  to  this  point  aud  encamped  them  on  the 
Modoc  Reservation.  On  the  14th  of  August,  in  company  with  General  Clinton  B.  Fisk, 
and  Hon.  William  Stickney,  I  met  the  chiefs  and  headmen  of  the  Confederated  Peoria 
aud  Miami  Indians  in  council,  and  purchased  of  them  about  7,000  acres  of  their  reserve 
for  a  future  home  for  Joseph  aud  his  band.  The  tract  thus  secured  is  admirably  adapted 
for  the  purpose,  being  a  combination  of  good  farming  and  grazing  land,  embracing  both 
timber  and  prairie,  and  supplied  with  good  water  in  abundance. 

Joseph  expresses  himself  as  very  much  opposed  to  making  this  couutry  his  future 
home,  dwelling  particularly  on  what  he  claims  were  the  terms  of  surrender  agreed 
upon  between  himself  and  General  Miles  at  Bear  Paw  Mountain,  according  to  which 
he  argues  he  was  to  be  returned  to  his  old  home.  With  this  object  in  view  he  has 
persistently  refused  to  commit  himself  to  the  acceptance  of  the  purchase  above  re- 
ferred to.  1  believe,  however,  that  with  patience  and  care  I  shall  succeed  in  getting  him 
and  his  band  moved  ou  to  the  laud  aud  permanently  locared  within  a  short  time.  I 
have  engaged  the  services  of  a  competent  carpenter,  an  Indian,  and  with  his  assistance  I 
shall  endeavor  to  g^t  them  to  work  at  building  houses  as  soon  as  the  weather  and 
their  health  will  admit  of  it.  I  also  wish  to  have  a  day-school  opened  ou  their  reser- 
vation as  soon  as  possible,  and  to  get  their  children  into  school  as  fast  as  it  can  be 
done. 

Owing  to  the  location  of  their  camp  immediately  ou  the  bank  of  the  Missouri  River, 
at  Fort  Leavenworth,  and  the  excessively  hot  summer,  they  were  filled  with  malarial 
poison,  and,  as  a  consequence,  nearly  every  one  in  the  camp  has  been  sick  since  their 
arrival  here,  and  several  deaths  have  occurred.  This  has  had  a  very  discouraging 
effect  ou  the  Iudians,  as  th-y  cannot  see  thar  their  impaired  health  is  not  attributable 
to  this  country,  but  that  they  brought  their  diseases  with  them. 

Our  supply  of  medicines  for  this  year  has  not  yet  been  received,  and  we  have  found  it 
very  difficult  to  procure  suitable  remedies,  and  when  we  add  to  this  the  reluctance 
with  which  many  of  them  take  the  white  man's  medicine,"  some  idea  of  the  difficul- 
ties attending  the  checking  of  their  diseases  may  be  formed  ;  but  I  am  now  glad  to  be 
able  to  say  that  their  sickness  is  abating,  aud  I  believe  the  worst  is  over.  Tney  now 
number  86  men,  168  w-maen,  and  137  children. 

The  religious  interest  among  the  Iudians  of  this  agency  is  an  encouraging  feature 
of  the  work.  While  no  efforts  have  been  made  to  make  proselytes  to  any  particular 
sect  or  denomination,  it  has  been  the  constant  effort  and  aim  to  "build  up  and  establish 
them  in  the  religion  of  our  Lord  aud  Savi  ur  Jesus  Christ  and  to  make  them  a  moral, 
Christian  people.  The  success  which  has  attended  this  method  convinces  me  thar  it 
is  the  true  one.  When  an  Indian  acquires  and  becomes  established  in  Christian  prin- 
ciples, then  he  becomes  competent  to  choose  the  particular  denomination  best  suited 
to  his  wants  and  nature.  Sabbath  schools  have  been  kept  up  regularly  at  eaci  of  the 
schools  aud  have  been  well  attended,  not  only  by  the  children,  but  by  the  adults,  some 
of  whom  have  taken  an  active  parr  in  the  exercises  and  acted  as  teachers.  These 
schools  do  much  to  inculcate  correct  religious  principles  among  the  people,  and  are 
doing  a  great  deal  of  good. 
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The  temperance  cause  is  steadily  gaining  ground  in  this  agency.  During  the  winter 
aSeaffiwort  was  done  in  this  field  of  labor  and  large  numbers  signed  the 
™1p<W  the  ereater  portion  of  whom  have  held  firmly  to  it. 

P  In^onclufion  I  would  respectfully  submit  the  following  recommendations,  all  of 
which  are  especially  applicable  to  the  Indians  of  this  agency  :  ...  o, 

1  Tha "the  land i  should  be  allotted  to  the  Indians  in  severalty,  and  certificates 
issued  to  the  heads  of  families.  This  will  promote  a  better  and  more  permanent  class 
of  improvements,  by  giving  the  people  a  feeling  of  security  in  the  ownership  of  their 
vinmp(,  Laud  should  remain,  as  now,  inalienable.  , 
h  2  Tribal "ons  should  be  done  away  with  as  far  as  practical, le  a«d  the  ^div.d- 
uals  constituting  the  tribe  thrown  upon  their  own  responsibility,  and  thus  taught  to 
depend  unor .themselves  and  not  to  look  to  chiefs  and  headmen  to  care  for  them _ 
aepeuu  upon  .  should  be  made  applicable  to  crimes  commuted  by  Indmns 

JL'ini?  the  nelL  orproperty  of  other  Indians ;  and  Indian  agents  should  bee*  offiac, 
Suited  SraLrcommissioners,  and  in  addition  should  have  jurisdiction  over  and  author- 
ity  to  punish  minor  offenses. 

Very  respectfully,  H  w  J0NES> 

United  States  Indian  Agent. 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Office  of  United  States  Indian  Agent, 
Sac  and  Fox  Agency,  Indian  Territory,  August  24,  1878. 
In  compliance  with  instructions  of  circular-letter  dated  July  1, 1878  I  have  the  honor 
of TuSttSm  hird  annual  report  of  the  affairs  pertaining  to  this  agency,  which 
embraces  thf  Sac  and  Fox  of  the  Mississippi,  the  Absentee  Shawnees  Mexican  Kick- 
apoos  and  dtizer ?Pottawatomies,  aggregating  1,619  Indians,  not  including  those  of  the 
Sac  and  Fox  in  Kansas,  numbering  about  75. 

THE  SAC  AND  FOX 

who  permanently  reside  on  the  reservation  now  number  433,  all  of  whom,  with  a  few 
IxceE ?  are  engaged  more  or  less  in  agricultural  pursuits  and  stock-raising,  corn 
^TtWl^tl%ere&\  product,  of  which  many  will  have  a  surplus .the  present 
season  The  steady  advance  of  these  Indians  in  civilization  is  indicated  by  their  in- 
creased demand  for  houses  and  agricultural  implements,  and  the  additional  area  of 
S^tSKiSught  into  use.  Many  of  them  are  putting  up  hay  for  feeding  to  their 
stock  during  the  winter,  and  they  are  beginning  to  realize  the  necessity  as  well  as  the 
advantage  of  a  change  in  their  mode  of  living;  and  since  my  acquaintance  with  them 
?hev  hafe  evinced  a  generous  desire  to  comply  with  instructions  from  the  Indian 
Departmenr  If  the  facilities  and  encouragment  were  extended  of  ^pplyin*  t  hem  with 
ironer  agricultural  tools  and  implements  that  their  ample  annuity  affords  their  ad- 
K^S^^l  be  perceptibly  accelerated  and  their  means  for  support  largely  m- 

^The^e  still  remains  a  portion  of  this  tribe  in  Iowa,  who  have  been  so  far  recog- 
nizedl  as  VmSSE?  tribe  by  Congress  and  the  Indian  Bureau  as  to  provide  them 
S  an  awnt  rS  the  Sac  and  Fox  funds  with  them,  which  I  believe  to  be  of 
doubtf  Si  propriety,  as  they  have  been  encouraged  in  the  act  of  refusing  to  comply  with 
^t^SSSSonVby  not  uniting  with  the  tribe  to  occupy  lands  set  apart  for  them  ; 
and  also , /etaSSne fibm  their  advancement  in  civilization  by  fostering  their  unsettled, 
^^  ffiMSiTSd  as  they  are  blood  revives  of  many  of  the  tribe  they  ne- 
cessari  v  keep  up  their  social  relationship  by  protracted  visits  from  year  to  year  The 
amaU  tract  o !  land  occupied  by  them  not  being  sufficient  to  afford  them  ^istence, 
the? -resort  to  a  system  of  begging  through  the  country,  annoying  the  citizens,  and 

"^r^  -  fcbe  Mo-ko-ho-ko  band,  have  by 

^i^^n^^wB,  been  induced  to  believe  that  if  they  would  persist  m 
Seir  refusal  to  uX  with  the  tribe,  they  would  eventually  be  recognized  as  being  en- 
tiS^^rS^rf  Se  Saoaii*  Fox  annuity  fund,  and  get  it  set  apart  tor  them  as 
those  in  Iowa  had  done  before.  And  while  tbe  tribe  desired  a  liberal  policy  extended 
to^tbe^nte^totadnce  them  to  return  and  unite  with  their  people  they  pro- 
Tided  2? treaty  that  no  part  of  their  funds,  due  or  to  become  due,  should  be  paid  to 
Lnd o Mparts  of  bands  who  did  not  permanently  reside  on  the  reservation,  except 
Se  in  IowaPS the  time  of  making  said  treaty,  who  were  not  required  to  perma- 
nentlY  reside ^with  the  tribe  in  the  Indian  Territory,  but  are  required  to  go  there  and  re - 
ceTve  tneir  money,  as  all  the  money  was  to  be  paid  to  them  at  the  agency  on  the 
Nervation  (October  21,  treaty  of  1868).    And  by  thus  being  required  to  come  to  the 
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agency  from  time  to  time,  to  receive  their  annuity,  these  roving  bands  would  event- 
ually he  induced  to  remain  and  unite  with  the  tribe. 

The  Sac  and  Fox  Indians  have  done  much  better  than  last  year  in  keeping  their 
children  in  school,  and  many  of  the  pupils  that  have  never  attended  school  before  have 
made  commendable  progress  in  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  English  language  and 
letters.  All  the  pupils  that  are  large  enough  are  instructed  in  and  required  to  partici- 
pate in  all  the  domestic  industries  pertaining  to  the  institution. 

There  have  been  three  good  log  houses  built,  and  about  800  rods  of  good  fence  made 
during  the  year  by  these  Indians. 

THE  ABSENTEE  SHAWNEES, 

now  numbering  661,  separated  about  thirty-five  years  ago  from  the  main  tribe,  then 
located  in  Kansas,  and  settled  in  the  Indian  Territory,  principally  within  the  limits  of 
what  is  now  the  30-mile-square  tract  of  land  set  apart  for  the  Pottawatomies,  by  treaty 
of  1867,  where  they  have  been  engaged  in  farming  and  stock-raising  since. 

They  are  self-supporting,  receiving  no  government  aid  except  for  the  support  of  one 
boarding-school,  which  has  been  filled  to  its  utmost  capacity  during  the  past  year,  and 
the  accommodations  are  not  near  adequate  to  the  demand,  as  the  Shawnee  Indians  have 
about  120  children  of  suitable  school  age,  and  they  are  anxious  to  have  their  children 
educated.  Many  of  them  are  still  in  very  limited  pecuniary  circumstances,  having  lost 
all  their  property  during  the  war,  and  for  which  they  have  never  received  any  remu- 
neration. They  have  built  25  log  houses  and  made  1,500  rods  of  fence,  splitting  the 
rails  for  the  same.  They  have  grown  good  crops  the  present  season  of  all  the  kinds 
they  usually  plant. 

THE  MEXICAN  KICKAPOOS, 

numbering  375,  have  been  making  commendable  progress.  During  the  past  year  they 
have  cultivated  440  acres  of  land,  being  an  increase  in  area  of  117  acres  over  last  year  ; 
this  has  produced  about  9,000  bushels  of  corn,  besides  their  vegetables,  which,  with  the 
small  amount  of  rations  issued  and  a  limited  supply  of  wild  game,  has  enabled  them  to 
live  very  comfortably.  Tbey  have  made  rails  for  and  have  put  up  about  1,200  rods  of 
fencing.  The  farmer  has  cut  about  50  tons  of  hay,  which  they  have  raked,  hauled,  and 
stacked  for  themselves.  Five  log  houses  have  been  built,  the  Indians  doing  the  entire 
work.  No  supplies  have  been  issued  to  them  since  June  30,  as  the  supplies  for  the 
present  fiscal  year  have  not  up  to  this  time  been  received. 

Early  in  the  spring,  about  40  of  the  Kansas  Kickapoos  joined  them  here.  They  came 
with  the  express  purpose  of  making  this  their  home,  and  were  enrolled.  Ke  wah-quark, 
one  of  the  Kansas  Kickapoos,  a  man  of  advanced  and  practical  ideas,  is  now  their  rec- 
ognized chief,  vice  Thah-pe-que,  who  died  in  October,  1877. 

Under  the  circumstances  their  advancement  in  civilization  is  necessarily  slow,  but  I 
have  every  reason  to  believe  that  their  prej  adice  to  education  is  giving  way  to  a  desire 
for  schools,  and  that  had  they  the  opportunity  many  of  their  children  would  be  placed 
in  school,  as  the  property  they  are  accumulating,  and  farms  and  homes  they  are  mak- 
ing, will  have  a  tendency  to  settle  them,  so  that  the  efforts  for  civilization  will  operate 
more  potently  than  heretofore.  It  would  be  an  advantage  to  these  Indians  if  the 
funds  now  used  in  the  purchase  of  provisions  to  feed  them  were  expended  in  purchasing 
agricultural  implements  and  stock  for  their  use. 

THE  CITIZEN  POTTAWATOMIES, 

numbering  about  250  persons,  have  grown  good  crops  the  past  season,  and,  although 
they  are  in  limited  circumstauces,  will  have  an  ample  supply  of  the  necessary  articles 
of  food  for  their  subsistence  the  present  year,  which  has  not  been  the  case  altogether 
heretofore.  They  have  had  two  day-schools  taught  during  the  past  year ;  one,  a  small 
school  under  the  Catholic  auspices,  during  a  greater  portion  of  the  year ;  another,  a 
neighborhood  school  for  four  months,  during  the  winter  and  spring,  with  an  attendance 
of  about  20  children.  These  privileges  have  been  fully  appreciated  by  these  people, 
who  are  sufficiently  intelligent  and  capable  of  realizing  the  advantage  of  an  English 
education. 

Owing  to  the  isolated  situation  of  the  citizen  Pottawatomies  from  the  agency,  white 
intruders  and  outlaws  feel  more  security  and  take  more  liberty  than  if  they  were  in 
close  proximity  with  authority,  where  cognizance  would  be  taken  without  delay  of 
crimes  and  depredations  committed.  And  probably  from  this  reason  mainly,  three 
murders  have  been  committed  among  these  people  during  the  past  year;  two  Indians 
killed  by  white  men  in  December  last,  and  one  killed  by  an  Indian  about  the  first  of 
the  present  month,  the  perpetrators  of  the  crimes,  fleeing  the  country  immediately 
thereby  precluding  any  possibility  of  apprehension  at  present.  Such  facts  as  these  are 
cogent  arguments  in  favor  of  establishing  United  States  courts  in  the  Territory  for  the 
more  efficient  promotion  of  peace  and  safety  to  the  people  who  reside  here. 

In  viewing  this  field  of  the  Indian  work,  in  which  each  generation  of  mankind  can 
see  but  a  few  links  of  this  revolving  chain  of  civilization  pass  before  them,  the  progress 
naturally  seems  slow  ;  but  contrasting  the  present  condition  and  circumstances  of  the 
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Tndians  with  what  they  were  when  I  took  charge  of  the  agency,  there  are  many  things 
Indians  witnwnatiney  q£  the  clvlllzatlou  of  the 

fnSK;  "  bTow  to  take  hold  of  any  new  proposition  or  change 

l^aested  to  them,  we  find  them  slow  to  adopt  any  new  measures  presented  by  the 
SSBSoDeSirtKIt  hence  many  of  them  are  jnst  now  beginning  to  appreciate  the 
Indian  Ueparrmen*,  "^JTLiL  increased  efforts  of  the  Indian  Bureau  tor  the  past  few 
ttSS—Sa  ami  ^.supporting,  as  the 
lei  euce  f  houses,  the  profits  from  their  stock,  and  the  ample  supply  of  the  various 
prXto  from  their  Increased  efforts  at  farming  are  just  now  developing  into  some- 

thThge'"euSeraie  health  of  the  tribes  throughout  this  agency  has  been  good  during  the 

fiTs  IZ^IZ  inmylast  annual  report,  the  necessity  of  a  more  secure  place  for  stor- 
ing supples  is  almost  absolute,  as  also  extensive  repairs  to  the  mill. 
The  statistical  reports  of  this  agency  are  herewith  inclosed^  WQ0DARD) 

United  States  Indian  Agent. 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Wichita  Agency,  Ind.  Ter., 

August  31,  1878. 


Sir  :  In  compliance  with  yonr  circular  of  July  1,  1878, 1  submit  this  my  third  annual 

r6Tn  order  to  ffive  you  a  clear  view  of  the  advancement  made  under  the  present  policy, 
T  w^U  state  ?hat  aUts  commencement,  nine  years  ago,  the  Indians  of  this  agency  were 

mfnnTof  Bvtog,  begets  in  them  a  desire  to  live  more  like  white  people. 

™  The  BapS  Whad  a  missionary  here  during  the  ^j^r^stei  part  of  the 

time  by  a  Seminole  Indian,  and  have  organized  a  church  of        30  Indian 

^^Xeho^befaLthrwith  the  implements  to  work  with,  and  instrno- 
tion  to  uL  rtem  and  in  a  short  time  they  will  bo  able  to  take  care  of  themselves. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

Your  obedient  servant,  A  Q  WILMAMS, 

United  States  Agent  for  Wichitas. 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Agency  of  the  Sac  and  Fox  Indians  in  Iowa 

Toledo,  August  17,  1878. 


Sir  •  In  pursuance  to  instructions  received  from  the  Office  of  Indian  Affairs,  I  have 
the  honor  £  submit  my  annual  report  of  the  So*  and  Fox  ^«»»  ^  ^  of  the 

The  reservation  belonging  to  this  tribe  is  located  \n  Tama  Count^^^ 
Chicago  and  Northwestern  Railroad,  and  intersected  by  the  Iowa  R  ver     lbey  ftave 
692 acres  of  land,  which  they  have  purchased  with  their  annuity,  and  is  held  intrust 
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for  their  use  and  benefit,  and  upon  which  they  pay  taxes.  They  have,  by  estimate, 
about  150  acres  of  land  under  plow,  and  60  acres  in  tame  grass,  the  balance  wild  aud 
wood  land.  The  whole  tract  is  under  fence,  most  of  the  fencing  being  of  good  and 
substantial  make.  The  reservation  is  in  close  proximity  to  several  towns,  and  ap- 
proachable by  established  highways  from  all  directions.  Their  chief  crop  ie  corn,  while 
they  raise  potatoes,  beans,  onions,  tobacco,  squashes,  aud  other  vegetables  in  quanti- 
ties to  meet  their  wants.  Their  crop  is  hardly  an  average  crop  this  year,  owing  to 
overflow  and  the  wet  season. 

The  tribe  numbers  345,  there  being  164  males  and  181  females.  There  have  been  7 
births  aud  3  deaths  during  the  year.  They  are  in  a  healthy  condition,  and  a  ma- 
jority of  the  deaths  have  been  among  the  old  people.  Their  personal  property  is  esti- 
mated at  $15,000,  consisting  chiefly  of  ponies,  which  is  their  idea  of  wealth.  They  have 
carefully  pastured  them  this  year,  and  have  done  all  they  could  to  prevent  trespass 
upon  the  laud  adjoining  them.  Situated  as  they  are,  in  a  flourishing  farming  commu- 
nity, they  have  become  well  informed  regarding  their  relations  to  the  whites,  and  have 
been  very  peaceable  and  quiet.  No  crimes  have  been  committed,  while  they  have 
advanced  in  the  knowledge  and  disposition  to  labor,  aud  have  made  many  friends. 
Nearly  all  of  the  able-bodied  men  have  been  employed  during  harvest,  receiving  good 
wages,  and  make  good  laborers.  Their  lauds  being  held  in  common,  they  cannot  farm 
on  a  very  large  scale.  In  addition  to  what  they  raise  on  the  reservation,  they  hunt 
and  trap,  aud  depend  upon  their  annuity  and  sale  of  stock  to  complete  a  full  support. 
Quite  a  number  have  adopted  civilized  dress,  and  several  have  purchased  land  outside 
of  the  reservation  and  are  conforming  to  the  habits  of  the  whites. 

They  have  made  no  regular  attendance  at  school,  but  the  school-house  is  kept  open 
and  every  opportunity  improved  to  teach  them  and  remove  the  prejudice  existing  by 
reason  of  their  religious  belief  against  education.  Books  have  been  distributed  among 
them,  and  in  this  irregular  manner  some  of  them  have  learned  to  read  and  write.  The 
farmer  resides  in  the  second  story  of  the  school-building,  and,  besides  attending  to 
his  dutbs  as  farmer,  does  all  he  can  to  get  them  interested  in  education,  carefully 
attending  to  the  sick  and  infirm,  and  has  been  kind  and  attentive  to  them.  The 
prejudice  against  the  school  is  caused  by  the  chief  aud  head  men,  who  are  opposed  to 
it,  and  the  young  men  are  governed  by  their  disapproval  under  their  tribal  relations. 

The  chief  exerts  a  wonderful  influence  over  the  tribe  by  appealing  to  their  super- 
stitious and  religious  belief,  and  is  very  jealous  of  his  power,  and  desires  that  his  tribe 
be  kept  together  under  tribal  relations,  which  prevents  the  desired  progress  toward 
civilization.  Yet,  notwithstanding  this,  by  their  daily  intercourse  with  the  whites  all 
around  them  they  have  learned  a  great  many  ideas  and  truths  of  material  advantage 
to  them.  They  have  advanced  in  learning  the  English  language,  the  requirements  of 
the  law  regarding  payment  of  debts,  crimes,  trespass,  aud  petty  misdemeanors,  and 
accept  as  true  the  manner  in  which  the  law  in  these  cases  is  applied  to  the  whites.  As 
a  tribe,  they  are  honest  and  law-abiding,  and  merit  considerable  praise.  Considering 
their  location,  it  has  been  a  subject  of  remark  that  no  crimes  have  been  committed  by 
them  against  the  whites  or  among  themselves  for  the  last  three  years. 

They  possess  a  strong  desire  to  acquire  more  laud  and  will  purchase  more  if  not 
removed,  as  it  renders  them  more  permanent  and  independent  in  providing  for  their 
wants,  and  serves  to  keep  them  together.  They  have  strong  local  attachments  for 
their  present  home  and  desire  to  reraaiu,  as  many  associations  are  connected  with 
their  residence  here.  The  question  of  their  removal  has  been  presented  to  them  and 
they  firmly  refuse  to  consider  it,  aud  say  that  they  will  not  be  removed  except  by 
force.  i 

The  agitation  of  this  question  has  had  its  bearings  upon  their  conduct  regarding 
their  enrollment  and  acceptance  of  their  annuity.  While  they  disclaim  any  desire 
to  be  stubborn  or  to  show  disrespect  to  the  goverumont  by  their  recent  refusal  to  sign 
the  new  rolls  adopted  by  the  bureau,  yet  they  are  suspicions  that  something  is  back 
which  they  cannot  see  and  which  they  may  not  approve,  and  they  entertain  the  idea 
that  the  question  of  their  removal  is  one  of  these  things  connected  with  the  new  rolls. 
The  moment  they  are  Convinced  that  the  requirements  of  the  bureau  is  for  their  good 
they  will  enroll,  and  now  are  willing  to  accept  their  pay  uuder  the  old  form  of  rolls. 
Again,  their  suspicions  have  been  strengthened  by  the  report  that  their  lands  would 
be  divided  if  they  signed  the  new  rolls.  This  has  beeu  done  by  mercenary  individ- 
uals, who  care  nothing  for  their  interests.  The  non-acceptauce  of  their  annuity  has 
been  the  cause  of  their  performing  more  labor  this  year  than  auy  previous  year,  and 
has  been  of  no  detriment  to  them  except,  the  dissatisfaction  among  the  whites  occa- 
sioned by  not  paying  their  debts,  as  they  owe  largely  for  the  necessaries  of  life,  and 
those  trusting  them  desire  their  pay.  They  still  have  the  matter  under  considera- 
tion, and  I  have  from  time  to  time  called  to  my  assistance  a  number  of  prominent 
citizens  who  are  friendly  to  them  to  explain  the  policy  of  the  bureau,  and  to  try,  if 
possible,  to  disarm  their  suspicions;  and  they  may  yet  comply. 

The  leading  men  of  this  tribe  are  lull  Indians  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  and  hold 
in  th  eir  traditions,  customs,  and  beliefs  with  wonderful  tenacity.    They  meet  any 
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change  attempted  in  the  administration  of  their  affairs  with  suspicion,  espec  ally 
where  they  think  it  interferes  with  their  religion.  The  younger  members  of  the  tribe 
Tre  more  susceptible  of  improvement,  and  are  only  held  by  the  power  of  their  tribal 
relatious  through  their  chief  and  headmen.  Having  no  appropriations  at  my  com- 
mandand  the  Indians  having  set  apart  nothing  for  the  current  year,  what  has  been 
done  has  come  from  their  own  efforts  in  the  way  of  improvements  and  industry 
through  ea^est  persuasion  and  the  assistance  of  the  farmer,  who  has  been  diligent 

^C^^de^h^beenhe^  and  the  attention  of  churches  and  missionaries  has 
been  called  to  the  fact  that  there  is  a  wide  field  for  labor  among  these  Indians,  and 
that  all  possible  support  and  protection  will  be  given  to  any  representative  who  may 
come  among  them  and  work.  But  as  yet  none  have  accepted  the >  trust,  it  always  end- 
ing in  refusal  when  it  is  ascertained  that  no  appropriation  is  made  for  the  labor  per- 
formed Considering  that  no  compulsory  means  can  be  used  to  enforce  any  regulation 
intended  for  their  government,  but  that  the  power  of  persuasion  only  can  be  used  with 
a  careful  study  of  their  disposition  and  beliefs,  the  circumstances  surrounding  them 
combined  with  their  former  relations  to  the  government  it  is  hardly  a  question  of  any 
doubt  but  that  tbey  have  progressed  as  favorably  as  could  be  expected. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  your  obedient  servant,  THOMAS  S.  FREE 

United  States  Indian  Agent. 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Office  of  Agency  Indians  in  Kansas, 

September  1,  1878. 

Sir  •  In  accordance  with  instructions  from  the  Office  of  Indian  Affairs,  under  date  of 
July  1,  1878,  I  herewith  submit  my  sixth  annual  report  of  the  condition  of  the  Indian 

tP  The  ^Prairie^anl'of  Pottawa7omies  number  427  persons  present  on  their  reserve,  280 
in  Wisconsin,  and  17  in  the  Indian  Territory.  Tbe  Eickapoo  Indians  number  228  per- 
sons present  on  their  reserve  and  22  in  the  Indian  Territory.  The  Chippewa  and  Chris, 
tian  Indians  number  59  souls,  all  residing  on  their  reserve,  making  ,14  persons  present 
in  the  agency  and  319  absent,  aggregating  1  033  persons.  _ 

The  Pottawatomie  reserve,  located  in  Jackson  County,  Kansas,  contains  / 7  357  acres 
of  land  ;  the  Kickapoo  reserve,  lying  in  Brown  County,  Kansas,  embraces  20,2/3  acres, 
and  the  reserve  of  the  Chippewa  and  Christian  Indians,  located  near  Ottawa  in  Frank* 
fin  County  Kansas,  contains  4,395  acres,  making  a  total  of  102  025  acres.  These  tribes 
have  about  $875,000  placed  to  their  credit  on  the  books  of  the  Interior  Department  tbe 
interest  of  which  is  paid  as  annuity,  for  support  of  schools,  maintenance  of  shops,  pur- 
chase of  agricultural  implements,  lumber,  &c.  » 

The  Chippewa  and  Christian  Indians,  without  exception  live  in. pomf  or -able  dwell- 
ing-houses, and  have  good  outbuildings  farms,  and  orchards.  They  a  «Pe£  £e 
English  language,  and  I  think  might  safely  be  made  citizens  of  the  Unued  States, 
provided  their  land  should  remain  inalienable  for  a  period  of  years. 

The  Kickapoo  Indians  have  made  much  more  progress  during  the  past  than  in  pre- 
ceding years,  owing  in  part  to  the  abatement  of  contentions  among  them,  and  to 
the  ffct  that  they  have  become  fully  impressed  with  the  necessity  of  grea ter  energy 
in  prosecuting  their  agricultural  pursuits,  that  they  may  be  supplied  with  the  neces- 
Ks  of  life f  their  annuity,  about  $26  per  annum  per  capita,  furnishing  but  a  small 
proportion  of  necessary  subsistence.  With  few  exceptions  they  have  erected  and  live 
in  comfortable  log-dwellings;  many  of  them  are  really  prosperous  farmers,  and  their 
example  of  great  benefit  to  tho'se  who,  from  a  lack  of  industry  and  knowledge  or 
ffom  a  dislike  of  civilization,  are  indisposed  to  personal  exertion  in  legitimate  pursuits. 

There  is  a  strong  religious  sentiment  existing  in  this  tribe  that  gains  force  each 
vear  though  this  sentiment  does  not  partake  entirely  of  consistent .religious  ideas, 
let  ^s  gradually  guiding  them  to  a  knowledge  of  revealed  religion  and  wjU  eventually 
iead  to  the  extinguishment  of  superstitious  ideas  and  dangerous i  traditions 

The  industrial  boarding-school  for  these  Indians  has  been  moderately  well  attended 
duTing >  y  eTr  the  buifdings  are  supplied  with  the  »~W™2£5s^ 
cooking  utensils,  &c,  for  boarding  and  lodging  about  35  pupils.  ±  J™«Lf  acreS 
in  area  is  attached  to  the  school,  stocked  with  cattle  mules,  hogs  and  P^ry. 

The  wagon  and  blacksmith  shop  erected  for  these  Indians  a  yeJ^w^8/Xre 
great  benlfit  in  keeping  them  away  from  the  evil  ^^^^^^^1 
their  work  was  formerly  done,  and  also  in  preventing  loss  of  time  through  traveling 

'  iTa^t—  of  a  trader  for  them,  whose  place  of  business 

^0^X^X1^^  and  believe  if  the  appointment  was  made  that  many 
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of  the  difficulties  an  agent  now  has  to  contend  with  in  doing  busiuess  for  them  would 
be  avoided.  At  present  they  purchase  supplies  from  several  different  merchants,  and, 
as  a  consequence,  much  confusion  ensues. 

There  are  several  small  tracts  of  land  now  held  by  these  Indians  that  should  be  sold, 
aud  the  proceeds  applied  for  the  promotion  of  their  agricultural  interests.  There  are 
also  matters  pending  between  the  citizen  class  of  Kickapoos  and  those  who  hold  in 
common  that  require  adjustment,  and  as  they  have  no  means  applicable  for  the  pay- 
ment of  their  expenses  to  Washington,  even  if  the  necessary  authority  for  them  to 
visit  that  city  could  be  obtained  from  the  Indian  Office,  I  would  suggest  that  a  com- 
missioner be  sent  to  them  to  investigate  the  matters  to  which  I  have  roferred. 

One  of  the  leading  chiefs  of  the  tribe,  with  27  members  thereof,  are  now  visiting 
the  Mexican  Kickapoos, in  the  Indian  Territory,  witSiout  my  authority;  while  repre- 
senting but  a  small  minority,  this  faction  is  very  determined,  aud  has  retarded  the  prog- 
ress of  the  entire  tribe. 

The  Pottawatomie  Indians  are  advancing  in  education,  morality,  Christianity,  and 
self-support.  In  a  period  of  five  years,  they  have  progressed  from  a  discouraged  and 
seemingly  helpless  community,  living  generally  in  wigwams  and  cultivating  but  small 
patches  of  ground,  to  a  community  of  prosperous  farmers,  raising  cattle,  hogs,  horses, 
and  ponies.  Their  fields  are  now  located  on  the  open  prairie ;  a  majority  of  them  have 
erected  substantial  houses,  inclosed  them  with  fences,  planted  fruit-trees,  and  other- 
wise beautified  their  surroundings  to  quite  as  great  an  extent  as  the  time  and  their 
facilities  would  permit.  During  the  summer,  they  have  broken  300  acres  of  j)rairie, 
sand  laid  off  other  tracts,  which  they  purpose  inclosing  next  spring  and  breaking  at 
their  leisure. 

Until  April,  1873,  not  a  scholar  could  be  obtained  from  the  Prairie  Band  to  attend 
school.  The  average  attendance  during  the  last  fiscal  year  was  29  pupils,  with  an  en- 
rollment of  44.  The  school  buildings  are  well  supplied  with  facilities  for  boardiug  and 
lodging  the  pupils,  and  also  for  teaching  the  females,  in  addition  to  taeir  studies,  all 
kinds  of  household  duties.  Attached  to  the  school  is  a  farm  of  63  acres,  well  stocked 
with  horses,  cattle,  h  >gs,  and  poultry  ;  the  male  pupils  are  taught  to  participate  in  all 
the  labor  necessary  in  conducting  this  farm  and  in  caring  for  stock.  After  carefully 
noting  the  effect  of  this  course  upon  the  boys,  I  am  convinced  that  they  are  quite  as 
industrious  and  useful  as  white  boys,  and  that  the  great  difference  between  the  usual 
adult  Indian  and  white  men  is,  that  the  latter  in  youth  were  taught  to  labor  and  the 
former  was  not.  I  think  the  industrial  boarding-school  system,  if  persevered  in,  will 
result  in  the  complete  civilization  of  the  Indian  youth  in  this  agency,  and  will  greatly 
assist  the  adult  Indians  in  forming  a  correct  estimate  of  the  value  of  education,  and 
of  learning  the  absolute  necessity  of  labor  as  a  means  of  realizing  personal  independ- 
ence. 

Since  a  boarding-school  was  established  for  the  Pottawatomie  Indians  a  number  of 
them  who,  before  their  children  learned  to  read  and  write,  perhaps  never  examined  a 
letter  in  the  alphabet,  have  learned  to  correspond  in  their  language  with  Indians  re- 
siding at  a  distance.  I  have  seen  letters  containing  considerable  information  written 
in  the  Indian  language  with  sixteen  English  letters  understanding^  read  by  Indians 
who  had  not  the  slightejt  knowledge  of  the  use  or  sound  of  letters  until  a  very  recent 
period,  and  have  not  now,  except  as  applied  to  such  letters;  yet  I  think  this  will  show 
that  adult  Indians  who  may  even  be  prejudiced  against  education  are  susceptible  to 
its  influences,  and  may  be  made  aware  of  some  of  its  uses  at  least. 

The  season  has  been  very  favorable  for  farming  throughout  the  reserves  embraced  in 
the  agency,  and  a  much  larger  yield  of  all  seeds  planted  will  be  realized  by  the  Indians 
than  perhaps  in  any  year  they  have  farmed. 

I  have  found  no  difficulty  in  protecting  timber  growing  on  the  reserves  and  the  per- 
sonal property  of  the  Indians. 

Several  persons  have  been  arrested  for  selling  whisky  to  Indians,  under  the  enact- 
ment of  February,  1877,  in  reference  to  this  subject.  One  has  been  held  in  bonds  for 
appearance  at  the  next  term  of  the  United  States  district  court  for  this  district.  As 
the  law  now  stands,  the  traffic  in  whisky  can  be  greatly  reduced,  if  noc  entirely 
stopped. 

I  consider  that  all  obstacles  to  the  education  of  Indians  in  the  agency  have  been 
overcome.  I  know  that  the  most  reflective  men  among  them  are  accepting  the  prin- 
ciples of  revealed  religion.  I  am  not  aware  of  any  reasons,  except  of  trifling  nature, 
that  time  will  remove,  that  can  prevent  them  from  becoming,  in  a  reasonable  time, 
self-supporting  communities  of  civilized  and  religious  persons. 
Very  respectfullv, 

M.  H.  NEWLIN, 

Late  United  States  Indian  Agent. 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 
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United  States  Indian  Service,  Mackinaw  Agency, 

Ypsilanti,  Mich.,  September  1,  1878. 

Sir  •  In  accordance  with  instructions  from  the  department,  I  have  the  honor  to  sub- 
mit herewith  my  third  annual  report  of  the  affairs  of  the  Indians  under  my  charge. 
While  I  can  announce  nothing  of  startling  interest  as  having  occurred  during  the  year, 
I  am  very  positive  there  has  been  steady  and  substantial  progress  in  the  line  of  civil- 
ization among  the  Indians  of  the  agency.  Since  all  have  cast  away  the  manners,  cus- 
toms, anddress  of  savage  life  and  adopted  those  of  their  white  neighbors,  they  are 
from  year  to  year  adapting  themselves  to  the  new  condition  of  things. 

This  year  a  much  larger  amount  of  crops  has  been  produced  than  in  any  former  year, 
although,  having  no  one  living  among  them  to  direct  their  labor,  their  farming,  as  a 
general  thing,  is  of  a  very  crude  and  primitive  style,  which  is  also  largely  owing  to 
the  fact  that  although  many  teams  have  been  furnished  them  in  former  years,  no  con- 
trol has  thereafter  been  exercised  over  them,  and  generally  the  man  who  received  them 
assumed  ownership  and  used  them  as  occasion  required  for  himself,  or  hired  them  out 
for  his  own  benefit,  and  not  infrequently  slaughtered  them  for  food.  Thus  they  are 
almost  destitute  of  teams  to-day,  as  several  yoke  of  oxen  have  been  sold  by  Indians  to 
whom  they  were  intrusted.  The  question  of  the  prevention  of  this  abuse  is  a  very  dit- 
ficult  one  to  deal  with,  as  these  Indians  have,  under  the  last  treaties,  assumed  the 
rights  and  duties  of  citizens.  These  cattle  have  been  purchased  with  moneys  pro- 
vided for  by  treaty  stipulations ;  therefore  the  question  arises,  howfar  the  government 
can  interfere  in  their  affairs  beyond  this  compliance  with  the  terms  of  the  treaties 
under  which  the  tribal  relations  were  laid  aside. 

Since  my  last  report  a  much  better  condition  of  affairs  has  prevailed  among  those 
Indians  who  had  been  so.  much  annoyed  by  persons  seeking  to  deprive  them  of  their 
homes  and  improvements;  and  my  interference  in  behalf  of  the  Indians  has  called 
down  upon  my  head  the  most  vindictive  assaults  from  these  individuals,  as  they  seem 
to  think  the  Indians  and  their  property  their  lawful  prey,  and  any  interference  m 
their  efforts  to  appropriate  it  to  their  owu  benefit,  is  an  innovation  of  their  time-hon- 
ored occupation  they  cannot  tamely  submit  to.  Hence  the  most  persistent  efforts  to 
procure  my  removarhave  been  made  by  this  clique,  aided  by  men  who  occupy  positions 
which  give  character  to  their  statements.  With  only  a  partial  knowledge  of  facts, 
these  have  been  led  to  certify  statements  which  have  no  foundation  in  fact.  But  when 
the  light  of  investigation  has  been  let  in  upon  their  vile  charges  they  have  vanished 
like  morning  vapor  before  the  summer  sun. 

The  accompanying  papers  show  the  condition  and  number,  so  far  as  has  been  ascer- 
tained, of  buildings  belonging  to  the  government,  which  have  beea  constructed  in 
previous  years  for  various  purposes  of  the  agency.  Many  have  been  lost  or  the  title 
transferred  bv  the  sale"  to  other  parties,  in  previous  years,  of  the  land  on  which  they 
stood,  having  been  given  to  Indians  as  allotments  under  the  treaty,  and  no  reserve  hay- 
ing been  made  of  the  buildings.  This  has  been  done  in  respect  to  school-houses  in 
many  instances,  undoubtedly  through  carelessness  or  ignorance  of  the  situation  of  the 
buildings  on  the  part  of  the  agent.  ,,.,".■>        .  . 

The  crops  this  year  have  been  better  than  usual,  and  I  think  an  increase  over  that 
of  any  previous  year.  Yet  owing  to  the  fact  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  ahle- 
bodied  younger  men  are  largely  employed  by  others  in  various  occupations,  as  fish- 
ermen, farmers,  wood-choppers,  lumbermen,  and  other  pursuits,  the  amouut  reported 
as  their  productions  does  not  exhibit  any  fair  proportion  of  the  product  of  their  labor. 
Their  poverty  and  dailv  necessities  require  payment  for  their  labor  as  fast  as  per- 
formed, therefore  they 'cannot  wait  the  clearing  of  land  and  the  growth  of  crops 
for  their  pay  and  subsistence.  Hence  few  of  them,  who  have  kept  their  lands,  have 
more  than  five  or  ten  acres  under  cultivation,  which  is  often  performed  without  a  team, 
the  crop  being  put  in  with  a  hoe.  m         .  „  , 

The  statistics  accompanying  this  report  will  give  you  some  idea  of  the  amount  ot  the 
various  articles  from  which  they  derive  their  support.  Of  course  some  ot  these  are 
matters  of  estimate,  as  it  is  nearly  impossible  to  arrive  at  great  accuracy  in  regard  to 
their  affairs  even  by  the  most  diligent  inquiry. 

The  Chippewas  of  Lake  Superior  seem  to  keep  on  in  the  most  even-paced  course,  only 
cultivating  land  enough  to  supply  them  with  vegetables  in  summer  and  generally 
potatoes  for  winter,  depending  mostly  upon  fishing  and  work  for  lumbermen,  or  wood- 
chopping,  for  support.  Those  who  come  within  this  agency  are  mostly  living  at 
L'Anse  and  Baraga,  although  considerable  numbers  reside  on  Grand  Island,  at  Cedar 
River,  and  other  points,  where  inducements  for  fishing,  hunting,  or  trapping  are  most 
attractive.  During  the  berry  season  the  women  and  children  make  considerable  addi- 
tions to  their  income  bv  picking  berries  for  the  market.  I  think  their  progress  in  a 
religious  and  educational  point  of  view  is  encouraging,  but  in  an  industrial  aspect  1 
can  only  say,  they  manage  to  support  themselves.  Some  additional  lands  haye  been 
allotted  them  this  year,  for  the  use  of  those  who  have  become  of  age  since  the  last 
allotment.  ,    -  .  ,  , 

They  are  very  importunate  in  the  matter  of  the  investment  and  payment  ot  interest 
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upon  the  $20,000  balance  due  them  on  account  of  sale  of  a  township  belonging  to  them 
in  lb73.  I  would  suggest'  that  it  be  made  a  matter  of  attention  at  the  meeting  of  the 
next  session'  of  the  present  Congress,  that  the  bill  now  pending  upon  this  subject  be 
considered  and  passed,  as  there  is  no  good  reason  why  they  should  not  have  the  income 
from  the  money  due  them. 

The  Pottawaiomies  of  Huron  live  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State,  in  the  county  of 
Calhoun,  near  its  southern  boundary,  on  their  favorite  river,  the  "  Nottawasipe," 
where  they  are  gathered  on  a  piece  of  land  from  which  they  derive  verv  little  support, 
subsisting  principally  by  labor  for  the  neighboring  farmers.  Their  number  seems  to 
remain  nearly  stationary,  the  births  about  equaling  the  deaths.  They  are  anxiously 
awaiting  the  action  of  Congress  to  order  the  payment  of  the  balance  for  moneys  long 
since  due,  which  if  paid  and  properly  invested  would  place  them  in  comfortable  cir- 
cumstances. 

The  Chippewas  of  Saginaw,  Sic  an  Creek,  and  Black  FJver  were  in  1855  granted  by 
treaty  made  at  that  time  certain  unsold  lands  in  six  townships  selected  in  Isabella 
County,  upon  which  the  most  part  of  the  tribe  located.  All  who  were  of  the  age  of  21 
years  or  over  received  lands  in  severalty,  but  through  the  shameful  neglect  of  the 
agents  then  and  since  in  charge,  they  have  frittered  a  large  proportion  of  them  away, 
and  to-day,  I  am  of  the  opinion,  not  one  in  ten  who  have  had  these  lands  owns  an 
acre,  and  they  are  as  poor  as  if  they  had  never  owned  them.  More  than  two-thirds  of 
the  tribe  are  now  living  in  scattered  groups  along  the  Saginaw  River  or  Bay,  near 
the  homes  of  their  childhood,  living  as  best  they  can  ;  those  who  remain  on  the  reser- 
vation are  in  far  the  most  favorable  circumstances. 

There  are  many  of  the  younger  people  who  are  coming  of  age  who  are  now  receiving 
allotments  of  land,  upon  which  I  most  earnestly  recommend  in  all  cases  that  an  inalien- 
able clause  be  inserted,  which,  if  insisted  upon  and  adhered  to,  would  have  added  more 
than  a  million  of  dollars  to  the  wealth  of  former  allottees  of  these  lands.  This  squan- 
dering of  their  patrimony  in  the  past  cannot  now  be  remedied,  but  enough  remains  for 
the  future  to  help  very  materially  the  generation  now  coming  into  possession  of  their 
heritage. 

Large  trespasses  have  been  committed  from  year  to  year  upon  these  lands,  to  which 
the  attention  of  the  proper  officers  has  been  called,  but  still  the  work  of  robbery  and 
destruction  goes  on  unchecked.  I  can  only  suggest  that  an  attorney  should  be  em- 
ployed to  prosecute  these  trespassers  aud  assist  in  defending  these  poor  people,  in  cases 
where  they  have  been  the  victims  of  fraudulent  transactions  in  obtaining  titles  to 
their  lands  by  means  which  should  consign  the  men  who  have  perpetrated  them  to  the 
penitentiary  without  benefit  of  pardon  or  clergy. 

The  Ottaivas  and  Chippewas  who  occupy  the  wesfern  portion  of  the  State,  or  rather 
who  are  scattered  along  the  western  shore  of  the  State  which  borders  on  Lake  Michi- 
gan, north  of  the  Grand  River  to  and  including  Mackinaw,  are  supposed  to  number 
near  6,000.  I  think,  on  the  whole,  they  are  more  enterprising  and  industrious  than  either 
of  the  tribes  named,  producing  more^er  capita  in  the  way  of  moneyed  or  marketable 
commodities  than  any  other.  In  many  respects,  however,  they  are  more  favorably 
situated  than  many  of  the  other  tribes,  in  mildness  of  climate,  market  for  the  products 
of  theforet-t,  particularly  coid-wood  and  hemlock-bark.  The  land  also  is  well  adapted 
to  the  growth  of  wheat  and  other  cereals,  while  no  finer  potatoes  can  be  grown  in  any 
country  than  on  their  reservations ;  which  reservations,  by  the  way,  are  fast  passing 
from  their  possession,  by  the  negligent  policy  named  when  speaking  of  the  lands  of 
the  Chippewas  of  Saginaw,  Swan  Creek,  and  Black  River,  and  the  mistake  of  opening 
their  reservations  to  homestead  settlement  by  white  settlers.  It  does  seem  that  hu- 
manity and  a  due  regard  for  the  nation's  plighted  faith  should  have  allowed  a  half- 
dozen  townships  to  have  been  kept  sacred  to  the  occupancy  of  these  poor  people,  in- 
stead of  opening  their  lands  to  the  occupancy  of  men  who  not  infrequently  take  spe- 
cial delight  (or  seem  to)  in  annoying  them,  and  making  their  lives  unhappy  and  mis- 
erable. They  become  disheartened  and  discouraged,  dispose  of  their  lands,  and  seek 
a  new  and  what  they  hope  may  be  a  more  peaceful  abode.  Their  horses  and  cattle 
have  been  shot,  and  their  crops  are  often  destroyed  by  the  white  men's  cattle  and  hogs, 
with  other  annoyances;  all  of*  which  demonstrates  it  is  not  well  for  them  to  live  among 
the  white  people. 

I  do  not  propose  to  prolong  this  report,  as  many  of  the  subjects  to  which  I  might  re- 
fer either  have  been  or  will  be  made  the  subject  of  special  reports,  thereby  avoiding 
the  nece&sity  of  printing  matter  which  may  be  deemed  irrelevant  to  the  desigu  of  an 
annual  report.  Yet  I  cannot  forbear  repeating  my  unshaken  confidence,  which  has 
strengthened  by  experience  and  observation,  that  the  present  policy  of  the  Indian  De- 
partment is  the  only  true  one,  and  to  which  the  country  may  confidently  look  for  the 
solution  of  this  much-discussed  question  of  the  Indian  management ;  education  of  the 
young,  manual-labor  schools,  where  both  boys  and  girls  shall  be  trained  in  the  duties 
and  responsibilities  of  life,  the  boys  in  ordinary  farm-work  and  simpler  mechanical 
trades  ;  the  girls  in  sewing  and  ordinary  housework,  and  thus  making  them,  with  only 
the  help  of  a  very  few  persons  to  direct  and  control  them  after  they  are  once  started, 
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self-supporting.  These  are  the  vocations  of  peace  and  not  of  war.  The  Indian  who 
will  not  work  should  not  be  fed ;  I  am  speaking  of  the  Indians  of  the  West  who  are 
pensioners  upon  the  Indian  commissariat. 

Although  I  would  suggest  manual-labor  schools  for  this  agency,  and  boarding  to  the 
extent  of  a  dinner  for  even  tbe  smaller  scholars,  the  farm,  when  once  in  cultivation, 
should  furnish  the  materials  required  for  the  board,  while  the  older  boys  and  girls 
should  perform  the  labor  needed  to  furnish  and  cook. 

The  interest  manifested  in  the  schools  since  I  first  came  into  charge  of  the  agency 
has  very  materially  increased.  The  parents  have  shown  much  more  interest  in  the  ed- 
ucation of  their  children  than  formerly,  and  as  by  their  intercourse  with  the  whites 
they  see  and  appreciate  the  advantages  education  gives  the  latter,  in  a  business  point 
of  view,  they  become  anxious  that  this  benefit  shall  be  conferred  upon  their  children. 
The  suggestion  of  a  dinner  to  the  children  at  school  is  to  induce  regularity  of  attend- 
ance, which  a  dinner  would  insure  to  a  child  that,  as  a  rule,  is  but  scantily  fed.  The 
attendance  at  school  becomes  to  an  Indian  child  often  irksome,  as  it  does  to  most  chil- 
dren, but  particularly  so  to  the  former,  as  they  are  not  used  to  confinement,  and  Indian 
parents  seldom,  if  ever,  compel  their  children  to  go,  nor  will  they  submit  to  their  pun- 
ishment bv  a  teacher. 

While  the  schools  are  prospering,  the  Protestant  churches  are  doing  a  good  work, 
adding  many  to  their  membership,  especially  among  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 
*  *  *  *  *  *  * 

The  health  of  the  people  has  been  generally  good,  although  the  small-pox  and  scar- 
letina  made  their  appearance  in  some  localities  last  winter,  but  were  soon  checked  by 
prompt  treatment  and  attention. 

I  think  there  is  a  material  decrease  in  the  amount  of  drunkenness  among  the  Indians 
as  they  become  educated  and  christianized.  I  think  the  past  year  has  been  one  of 
more  material  advancement  in  all  respects  than  any  previous  one.  Finally,  I  regard 
the  progress  of  these  Indians  in  the  path  of  a  higher  and  better  civilization  as  assured 
and  steadily  onward  and  forward.  A  judicious  use  of  their  own  funds,  the  holding  of 
all  the  lands  heretofore  set  apart  for  them,  sacredly  to  their  own  use  and  theirs  only, 
by  properly  guarded  title-deeds,  will  at  no  distant  day  place  them  upon  the  plane  of 
social  and  pecuniary  respectability  and  independence. 

I  am,  sir,  verv  respectfully,  Your  obedient  servant, 

'     '      J      F  GEO.  W.  LEE, 

United  States  Indian  Agent. 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Chippewa  Agency, 
Leech  Lake,  Minn.,  August  27,  1873. 

Sir  :  My  third  annual  report  is  herewith  submitted.  The  past  year  has  been  a  very 
busy  one  with  us  all.  To  go  over  all  the  ground  would  be  tedious  and  make  quite  too 
long  a  story.  . 

As  a  part  of  our  winter's  work  we  planned  to  cut  and  haul  100,000  feet  of  pine  logs. 
The  lack  of  snow  cut  us  short ;  only  80,000  feet  were  secured.  To  transport  supplies 
by  wagon  in  the  winter  is  a  new  experience  in  this  country,  and  added  to  our  work  and 
expense.  The  spring  season  was  as  unusual  as  the  winter.  Heretofore  it  has  been 
practicable  to  start  out  our  teams  on  the  ice  to  reach  and  plow  the  patches  of  land  scat- 
tered around  the  shores  aud  islands  of  the  lake  where  the  Indians  do  their  farming.  This 
year  not  a  movement  on  the  ice  could  be  made.  But  as  from  the  agency  we  can  only 
get  access  to  the  Indians  bv  the  lake,  our  first  work  was  to  build  a  barge  to  transport 
teams,  agricultural  implements,  and  supplies.  The  barge  was  built  and  ready  for 
service  April  16,  and  is  item  number  one  under  the  head  of 

IMPROVEMENTS. 

Again  and  again  the  barge  was  wind-bound  so  that  men  and  teams  had  to  be  put  on 
short  rations.  *  Of  course  we  could  but  remember  how  soon  relief  from  the  detention, 
discomfort,  and  expense  would  come  if  the  steamboat  were  only  available. 

Jn  view  of  the  spring's  experience  and  the  accumulated  arguments  in  favor  of  the 
work,  authority  was  finally  secured  for  rebuilding  the  steamboat  before  the  engine  and 
machinery  should,  like  the  old  hulk,  become  utterly  worthless.  Such  an  undertaking 
with  the  only  help  and  means  available  was  not  a  small  one.  To  claim  that  the  out- 
come of  our  summer's  work  gives  us  a  model  steamboat  would  be  very  foolish.  But 
that  we  have  a  boat  adequate  for  all  agency  use  is  a  demonstrated  fact,  since,  as  I 
write  these  words,  the  new  Chippewa  is  successfully  in  service,  boating  the  hay  for  the 
agency.    The  steamboat  is  item  number  two  under  this  head. 

I  have  also  to  notice  the  addition  made  to  the  boarding-school  dwelling  of  a  one- 
story  frame  building  18  bv  28  feet.    By  means  of  it  the  school  accommodations  will  be 
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so  increased  that  from  20  to  21  boarding  scholars  can  soon  be  received.  What  is  now 
used  for  the  school  was  designed  for  the  agent's  house,  and  never  afforded  the  requisite 
rooms  for  a  boys'  and  girls'  school  with  entirely  separate  apartments.  t£ 

The  only  further  thing  under  this  head  to  which  allusion  need  be  made  is  the  work- 
ing over  and  making  available,  for  grinding,  of  a  pair  of  French  burr  mill-stones,  to  take 
the  place  of  the  portable  grist-mill  heretofore  in  use.  We  have  now  a  corn-mill  of 
double  the  capacity  of  the  portable,  and  expect  it  will  be  a  valuable  incentive  to  Indian 
labor  and  civilization. 

In  the  way  of 

PROGRESS  AMONG  THE  INDIANS, 

I  think  it  may  be  claimed  for  them  that  more  honest  labor  has  been  performed  by  tliem 
in  preparing  new  land  and  raising  crops  tban  during  any  one  year  since  their  location 
here.  I  am  aware  that,  compared  with  more  favorably  located  agencies  or  more  enter- 
prising Indians,  our  best  is  not  very  pretentious.  Still,  I  can  safely  say  that  at  least 
two  families  have  raised  one  hundred  bushels  of  corn  each,  and  that  well  on  to  400 
families  have  done  very  commendably  in  helping  themselves  to  the  best  crops  of  corn 
and  potatoes  they  have  ever  raised.  Besides  these  staples  they  have  a  bountiful  sup- 
ply of  turnips,  squashes,  and  pumpkins.  They  were  stimulated  to  this  work  by  a  gen- 
erous issue  of  hoes  and  mattocks  and  the  promise  that  faithful  workers  should  receive 
such  extra  assistance  in  rations  as  the  funds  would  allow. 

The  statistics  accompanying  this  report  were  made  up  so  early  that  the  growing  crops 
had  to  be  estimated.  From  them  I  will  only  quote  here  the  following :  Estimate  of 
corn  raised  by  the  Indians  is  3,000  bushels.  Estimate  of  potatoes  raised  by  the  Indians 
is  2,000  bushels.  It  is  my  best  judgment  that  this  is  an  underestimate.  The  quantity 
of  both  would  have  been  decidedly  larger  had  rains  been  timely  and  abundant. 

EDUCATION. 

The  boarding  and  day  school  has  been  well  maintained  during  8  months,  with  an 
increase  of  one-third  in  the  average  attendance  of  the  boarding  scholars — the  largest 
attendance  during  any  one  month  being  37,  and  the  largest  average  attendance  during 
anyone  month  was  35.  Let  those  who  may  think  this  a  discouraging  exhibit  bear  in 
mind  that  it  is  not  the  fault  of  the  faithful  employ 6s  in  this  department  of  agency  worky 
but  the  direct  result  of  the  unfortunate  location  of  the  agency  so  far  one  side  from  the 
main  settlements  of  the  people,  and,  worst  of  all,  quite  one  side  from  the  productive 
lands  where  either  the  agency  or  the  Indians  can  hope  for  good  crops.  Figure  over 
this  question  never  so  much,  these  unwelcome  facts  still  remain. 

We  have  done  something,  however,  the  present  season  toward  bettering  our  condi- 
tion. Across  the  bay,  some  two  miles  from  school  and  agency  buildings,  is  a  point  of 
very  fertile  land.  There  we  have  the  promise  of  a  tine  crop  of  potatoes  this  year,  and 
hope  to  make  it  still  more  serviceable  hereafter  by  bringing  more  of  it  under  cultiva- 
tion. 

THE  MISSIONARY  WORK, 

which  still  has  the  faithful  care  of  Rev.  S.  G.  Wright,  is  prosperous.  The  contributions 
in  this  direction,  though  not  large,  have  been  generous  and  doubly  helpful ;  giving  us 
substantial  aid  in  money,  and  clothing  and  bedding  for  the  school,  and  the  grateful 
cheer  which  comes  with  the  consciousness  of  being  remembered  by  christian  friends  in 
the  land  of  pleasant  homes  we  have  left  behind  us.  The  little  church  organization, 
which  last  year  reported  18  Indian  members,  now  has  30,  and  8  whites.  Of  these  the 
most  are  members  of  the  school,  but  several  heads  of  families  are  worthy  and  active 
members.  The  testimony  of  their  heathen  relatives  is  that  these  members  give  evi- 
dence of  such  a  change  as  the  heathen  cannnot  account  for. 
For  future 

AGGRESSIVE  WORK, 

the  means  to  establish  two  more  schools  should  be  furnished.  One  at  Lake  Winne- 
bagoshish,  and  another  at  Ottertail  Point,  and  in  conjunction  therewith  a  practical 
farmer  with  teams  and  all  implements  for  Indian  farming.  At  both  these  points  the 
soil  is  really  good,  and  if  the  government  is  in  earnebt  to  do  its  part  toward  a  satis- 
factory solution  of  the  future  of  these  Indians  this  request  should  not  be  disregarded. 
Correspondence  has  been  had  with  christian  bodies,  who  have  hitherto  taken  no  part 
in  the  work  among  the  Indians,  with  special  reference  to  starting  and  manning  one 
of  these  points.  With  proper  government  aid  I  am  well  satisfied  that  good  results  may 
be  secured. 

I  am  constrained  again  to  call  attention  to  the  White  Oak  Point  Mississippis.  They 
number  almost  800.  So  remote  from  the  agency  and  so  scattered,  an  agent  cannot  feel 
satisfied  to  do  nothing  more  than  take  their  diminished  annuities  to  them;  and  yet, 
situated  as  they  are,  I  see  nothing  so  sensible  to  recommend  for  them  as  that  they  be 
incorporated  with  otter  Mississippis,  not  of  this  agency,  but  who,  like  them,  are  scat- 
tered and  neglected,  and  all  be"  taken  to  White  Earth  Reservation,  where  they  belong, 
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and  required  to  remain  there.  Becoming  settled  and  self-supporting  they  would  fur- 
nish the  only  effective  argument  for  the  further  tran  sfer  of  others,  until  the  ideal  of  the 
founders  of  that  agency  should  be  fairly  realized. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant,  HENRY  J.  KING. 

United  State*  Indian  Agent. 

The  Commissioner  or  Indian  Affairs. 


Red  Lake  Agency,  Minn.. 

August  20,  1ST: 


Sir:  I  herewith  submit  my  first  annual  report  of  the  affairs  at  this  J^W-I«£ 
rived  here  so  recently,  July  22,  that  I  shall  be  unable  to  furnish  a  report  as  elaborate 
as  the  case  merits. 

LOCATION  AND  POPULATION. 
This  acrencv  is  about  100  miles  nearly  north  of  our  only  shipping  point, Detroit,  on 

^nlS  L"nd  mixed  . bloods  at  the  last  enrollment  was  1.163,  besides 
employes  and  others  belonging  to  their  families,  about  20. 

AGRICULTURE. 

It  &  estimated  that  this  reservation  contains  upward  of  3,000  000  acres,  of  which 
one-third  i^il  able  :  the  remaining  portion  is  suitable  for  grazing,  wooded,  or fWor  h  ess 
proton  v  fnllv  one-half  of  it  is  very  nearly  worthless,  being  made  up  of  sv>auip  in 
^ofneadv-in  the  northern  portion.  There  are  valuable  bodies  of  white,  red  or 
Norwav  and  jack  pine,  much  of  which  is  quite  near  streams  on  which  the  logs  might 
readTlTb^  driven  to  market.  In  addition  to  the  pine  there  are  thousands  of  acre, 
of  hard  wood  such  as  the  sugar-maple,  elm,  oak.  birch,  basswood  and  others.  The 
^ntto^H8^Sifepfl.ly  a  light,  sandy  one,  nearly  worthless,  while  the  hard-wood 
JoS  i  always  a  rich  black,  vegetable  mold,  capable  of  producing  hue  crops 

The  land' now  in  cultivation,  some  of  it.  I  am  assured,  has  been  cultivated  each 
vear  for  the  na.t  thirty  or  forty  vears.  and  a  failure  of  crop  is  unknown  Their 
crops  this  veai will  yield  the  following,  in  bushels:  wheat.  860:  corn,  9,500;  pota- 
Ee?.  3  000  "turnips,  onions,  beans,  &c.  250  The  crop  of  wheat  and  corn  is  very  much 
larger  than  was  ever  raised  here.  They  have  cut  about  250  tons  of  hay, made 
50  000  nounds  of  sugar,  picked  50  bushels  of  berries  (owing  to  the  late  frosts  the 
beirieswere  a  failnre":  caught  600  barrels  of  fish,  83.500  worth  of  furs,  and  dug  Seneca- 
root  to  the  amount  of  14,000  pounds,  worth  s3,o00. 

EDUCATION. 

It  is  exceedingly  gratifying  to  be  able  to  report  such  progress  in  this,  the  most 
important  part  of  the  work.  A  large  and  commodious  boarding-house  was  com- 
uTeted  astVear.  and  a  fnllv-eqmpped  boarding-school  was  opened  last  November, 
Ser  the  man  a  dement  of  Miss  Mary  C.  Warren  as  teacher  w  hos  e  ex  tensive  expe- 
rience and  famiarity  with  both  languages  render  her  a  7^}^m^,^llI? 
boys,  and  as  many  girls,  were  takeo  into  the  ^l°g^h^lo*h^ ^ 
the  -iris,  household  work  in  the  various  branches,  under  Mi**  S>.  1.  C  am pbe) 4  as 
matron  -  the  bovs.  farming  and  gardening, under  the  superintendence  ot  E.  L.  U  ar- 
r^n  The  bU!w  th  some" assistance  in  plowing  ^J**^"*'^1™^^ 
S  bushels  of  wheat.  10  of  corn,  125  of  potatoes.  45  ot  other  vegetables,  besides  much 
She^etstefffor  use  in  the  boarding-house.  In  addition  to  tie  regu  lar ^ board- 
incr  scholars  there  have  been  in  attendance  about  20  day  pupils,  filling  up  the  school 
to  its  ent^  present  capacity.  It  is  mv  design  to  open,  as  soon  as  may  be,  a  shop 
^Sied^tb^tebte^ls,  in  which  the  boys  can  learn  how  to  do  mechanical 
work.    I  Inticipate  good  results  from  the  boarding-school  so  auspiciously  opened. 


MISSIONARY  WORK. 


This  has  been  under  the  care  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
field  Revs.  Samuel  Madison  and  Fred.  Smith  last  year:  but,  owing  to  g«  ~ 
the  former,  the  labor  has  fallen  upon  the  latter,  until  recently  Rex.  \ ^j^^™ 
here  to  assist  him;  both  of  these  clergymen  are  natives,  borne  *400  ha%  e  been  ex 
Jlnded  fii  missionary  purposes  in  the  year  beside  various  presents  of  cows  to  the 
chiefs  and  those  who  will  properly  care  for  them,  garden  seeds,  tools,  &C.  A  chuich 
edifice  is  in  process  of  erection,  to  be  completed  Decemberl. 

Two  other  native  clergymen  from  White  Earth,  under  the  tute  h  ge  of  Rev.  j-  A-  ^1 
fillan  are  preparing  to  commence  a  missi-n  on  the  north  side  of  the  lake  where  little, 
if  any,  missioi  arv  work  has  been  done.    They  will  commence  there  in  a  few  weeks. 
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CIVILIZATION  AM)  PROGRESS. 

This  is  seen  in  the  increase  of  land  in  cultivation,  increased  crops,  fencing  made,  im- 
proved dwellings,  more  stoves,  tables,  chairs,  crockery,  better  clothing,  greater  cleanli- 
ness, more  washtnbs  in  use,  more  comfortable  homes,  growiug  desire  for  civilized  ways, 
anxiety  to  have  their  children  educated,  more  knitting  and  sewing  done  than  formerly, 
more  stock  each  year. 

Quite  a  quantity  of  logs  were  cut,  but  owing  to  a  lack  of  water  they  have  not  been 
driven  to  the  mill.  This  is  a  serious  obstacle  to  progress,  as  some  seven  or  eight  hun- 
dred dollars  are  tied  up  in  the  logs  in  Mud  Creek,  whicU  are  greatly  needed.  Since 
my  arrival  some  32,000  feet  of  lumber  have  been  cut,  hauled,  and  much  of  it  sawed. 
It  is  my  purpose  to  secure  enough  this  fall  to  meet  the  most  pressing  demands  now, 
and  next  winter  a  good  supply  for  next  year's  use. 

I  now  expect  to  put  in  a  good  flouring-mill  this  fall,  in  time  to  convert  their  wheat 
into  nice  flour.  This  will  prove  a  gr^at  incentive  to  labor,  on  the  part  of  the  Indians, 
in  clearing  up  more  land  and  raising  larger  crops,  especially  of  wheat,  as  they  can  soon 
see  flour,  of  which  they  are  extravagantly  fond,  from  their  own  little  fields/ 

A  new  source  of  profit  has  been  developed  in  the  last  year — Seneca  root,  of  which 
they  have  dug  $3,500  worth. 

AGENCY  BUILDINGS. 

I  report  the  following  good,  comfortable  frame  buildings:  Five  dwelling-houses  ;  two 
schools,  one  being  a  boarding-house,  the  other  a  school-house;  one  water-power  saw- 
mill, with  corn-mill  attached ;  the  saw-mill  is  supplied  with  a  planer,  matcher,  edger, 
shingle  and  cut-off  saws;  one  double  office  for  the  agent  and  physician;  one  ware- 
house; one  blacksmith-shop;  one  carpenter-shop,  not  so  good  as  the  other  buildings' 
one  horse-barn,  with  basement;  one  common  barn  ;  one  wagon-shed,  and  one  granary' 

SANITARY. 

This  agency  is  fortunate  in  retaining  the  services  of  so  competent,  faithful,  and  pop- 
ular a  physician  as  Dr.  C.  P.  Allen,  who  has  been  here  since  July,  lc?3,  and  who  has,  by 
his  skill  in  treating  their  sick,  coupled  with  his  willingness  to  render  them  all  the  as- 
sistance in  his  power,  won  their  confidence  generally.  This  is,  donbtless,  an  important 
element  in  the  work  of  reclaiming  these  superstitious  Indians  from  their  incantations 
and  medicine-dances.  Dr.  Allen  has  treated  in  the  past  year  1,399  cases,  with  but  two 
deaths  among  his  patients.  He  visits  the  sick  at  their  homes  whenever  needed.  Med- 
icine-dances are  not  done  away,  however;  the  aged  cling  to  their  time-honored  cus- 
toms with  great  tenacity.    The  younger  portion  pay  little  attention  to  them. 

The  diseases  are  such  as  would  be  expected  in  a  people  living  as  they  do,  some  of  the 
time  on  a  very  meager  diet,  with  great  exposure,  much  filth  and  vermin.  Scrofula  and 
kindled  diseases  carry  them  off  rapidly,  although  the  births  fully  keep  pace  with  the 
deaths.  Dr.  Allen  is  of  the  opinion  that  as  their  manner  of  living  improves,  with  a 
richer  diet  of  wheat  flour  intermixed,  their  health  will  improve,  especially  as  they  are 
anxious  to  use  soap  on  their  persons.    He  regards  soap  as  a  great  civilizer. 

SUGGESTIONS. 

Owing  to  the  withholding  of  their  cash  annuities  for  this  year  by  Congress,  and  their 
disturbed  state  of  miud  arisiug  therefrom,  I  would  respectfully  suggest  that  the  amount 
which  they  have  received  for  the  past  fourteen  years  and  which  was  withheld  this,  be 
appropriated  early  in  the  next  session  of  Congress,  thus  fulfilling  what  was  generally 
understood,  at  the  time  ihe  treaty  was  made,  to  be  what  was  promised  by  the  govern- 
ment and  accepted  by  this  people.  Let  the  great  and  prosperous  American  Government 
act  generously  toward  a  weak  people  who  are  anxious  to  adopt  the  ways  of  civilized 
life,  and  who  have  always  been  friendly  to  the  whites;  who  are  reasonably  quiet  and 
orderly;  who  look  to  the  government  for  assistance  in  their  struggle  to  rise  from 
paganism  to  civilized  life  and  citizenship. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfullv,  your  obedient  servant, 

ASA  D.  BAKER. 
United  States  Indian  Agent. 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Chippewa  Agency, 
White  Earth,  Minn.,  August  SO,  1376. 
Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following,  my  first  annual  report. 
This  reservation,  36  miles  square,  is  located  in  Becker  Counry  of  this  State,  well 
adapted  for  agricultural  and  grazing  purpose-,  and  a  better  region  of  country  of  the 
same  extent  cannot  be  found  in  the  Northwest. 

In  March,  on  succeeding  my  predecessor  as  agent  for  the  Indians  located  here,  I  found 
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the  condition  of  affairs  much  disturbed  by  discussion  and  ill-feeling,  but  am  able  to  say 
t^"ldStortan«Bh»^  subsided  and  harmony  and  good-will  have  succeeded  tor- 
moils  and  troubles. 

CONDITION. 

The,  Indiana  residing  permanently  on  the  reservation  are  of  the  Mississippi,  Ottertail 
imZZ  and [  pS^bavds  of  Chip^ewas,  ami  number  2872.  The  larger  proportion  of 
the  Mississippi  bands  still  remaining  on  the  White  Oak  Point  Reservation  and  at  IfcHfi 
Lac  ■ re  in  a  deplorable  condition,  and  subjects  of  annoyance  to  the  white  people  sur- 
round" in  -  them The  majority  of  the  «  removal  »  Pembinas,  partly  through  mismanage- 
men  are  absent  from  the  reservation,  many  having  returned  two  or  three  years  ago 
to  the  conntrv  they  ceded  to  the  government,  and  others  seeking  subsistence  wherever  it 
can  beCnd  Not  having  sufficient  means  to  adequately  assist  them,  and  thereby  en- 
couraae  them  to  follow  the  example  of  the  Mississippi  Indians  I  would  suggest  that 
aSLsistance  be  afforded  them,  and  all  absent  ones  be  compelled  to  remain  on  their 
alTotted  lands,  which  are  so  well  adapted  for  the  support  of  those  who  will  work  and 

arTh^O™flPin°a  *e°rsare  quite  industrious,  and  would  make  as  good  an  exhibit  in 
thel IppearaTce of  their  farms  if  they  had  received  the  same  assistance  as  the  other  and 
more  fortunate  bands  of  the  tribe.  .  ,   ,    CT,T:no.  wnrv  thev 

The  efforts  made  by  the  Mississippis  this  year  are  praiseworthy  ;  the  spring  work  tney 
commenced  with  good  will  ;  all  land  that  was  in  condition  or  could  be  placed  in  shape 
™ded,  and  the  results  are  not  only  gratifying  to  the  Indians  themselves,  but  to 
rnvself  also  Well  and  trulv  has  Providence  rewarded  them  for  their  patience  and  per- 
seveSmee^ and ^oTdieapnolntmente  in  the  crops  of  former  years.  The  grasshoppers  have 
for  severa'l  season "infested  this  section  of  the  country,  and  have  brought  many  to  the 
verge  of  destitution.  However,  with  some  further  assistance  the  government  may  be 
Sed  to  afford  those  who  were  the  most  afflicted  by  the  scourge  I  can  safely  pre- 
d  ct  that  wifh  a  few  such  seasons  as  the  one  we  are  being  blessed  with,  and  the  absence 
of  grasshoppers,  these  Indians  will  soon  be  on  the  way  to  prosperity,  happiness,  and 
consequent! v  contentment. 

MILLS. 

I  await  onlv  the  authority  from  the  Indian  Bureau  to  commence  operations  in  erect- 
in'  Xe  grist-mill  for  which  a  ^appropriation  was  made  at  the  last  session  of  Confess. 
As°the  season  advances,  the  necessity  for  commencing  the  work  is  commensu  ate  with 
the  importance  of  the  benefit  to  the  Indians  such  mill  will  be  when  complet  d. 

The  Rice  River  mill  will  soon  be  placed  m  running  order.  The .  dam  win  h  was  n 
constant  danger  of  washing  out,  has  been  repaired,  and 

cease  to  be  a  matter  of  annoyance  and  trouble  I  am  informed  that ^qnite >  *  large 
amount  of  pine  timber  on  the  Wild  Rice  River  has  been  partially  destroyed  or  killed 
h™ fires.  I  deem  it  good  policv  to  allow  of  its  immediate  cutting  and  manufacturing 
into  lumber  before  it  becomes  too  much  damaged  and  unfit  lor  use. 

SCHOOLS. 

The  school  closed  about  the  middle  of  June  for  a  vacation  duiing  the 
and  for  renairs  on  school  buildings.  As  the  weather  remains  very  warm  and  bhe  gather- 
ing of  wud  rice^ is  at  hand,  when  the  parents  take  their  children  with  them,  the  fall  ses- 
sion will  not  commence  as  soon  as  I  had  hoped.  There  is  an  increased  de.ire  on  the 
pait  of  Indian  parents  to  send  their  children  to  school,  and  I  fear  that  my  means  will 
he  inadequate  to  accommodate  the  number  who  wish  to  enter  the  D°a™°^ 
whose  parents  reside  at  a  distant  part  of  the  reservation.  During  the :  fh ■  e  ^ths  of 
my  adm  nistration  the  school  has  been  conducted  m  a  very  satisfactory  manner  The 
average  attendance  during  the  months  of  April,  May,  and  June  was  a*  follows, . 

,   ,    72 

Boarding  scholars   99 

Day  and  boarding  scholars. 


It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  increasing  desire  evinced  by  the  Indiars  for  the  education 
of  their  chUdren  may  be  encouraged  and  help  increased  by  liberal  appropriations. 
0tTufclLCDl!i!!:, mi Ri^r  i«  maintained  bv  and  under  the  control  of  the  Episco- 
pal 


The  free  school  at  Rice  River  is  maintained  by  and  under  the  control  ot  the  £pisco- 
pal  Church;  it  has  an  attendance  of  22  scholars,  and  is  conducted  by  Rev.  Chailes 
Wright,  deacon  of  Saint  Stephen's  Church  at  that  place. 


SANITARY. 


Under  the  efficient  care  of  the  physician,  Dr.  Rosser,  the  health  of  the  reservation 
reople  may  he "aid  to  have  been  good,  and  better  than  the  less  fortunate  white  people 
Side  c  ?  the  reservation.  Owing  to  the  extreme  heat  this  season,  summer  complaints 
have ^  prevailed To  some  extent,  bof  not  in  anywise  out  of  the  ^t^W 
An  epidemic  whooping  cough  existed,  but  has  disappeared.  The  Indians  fed  thank- 
ful to  the Government for  the  appropriation  which  affords  them  such  valuable  medical 
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services  as  are  rendered  by  Dr.  Rosser,  and  such  as  are  needed  in  a  large  community 
as  this  one.  . 

I  would  respectfully  suggest  that  hereafter  persons  employed  as  physicians  on  any 
Indian  reservation  shall  be  graduates  of  some  medical  college,  and  have  the  necessary 
diplomas.  Heretofore  persons  have  been  employed  who  have  assumed  the  responsi- 
bilities of  physicians,  and  the  consequences  were  that  they  met  with  poor  success  in 
keeping  down  sickness,  as  well  as  to  cause  the  Indians  to  lose  faith  in  the  superiority 
of  the  white  man's  medicines  and  to  return  to  their  former  methods  of  curium  their 
sick.  ° 

RELIGIOUS. 

The  Episcopal  mission  is  under  the  charge  of  Rev.  J.  A.  Gilfillan.  His  work  calls 
him  to  different  parts  of  the  reservation,  and  his  services  are  of  incalculable  value 
both  m  a  spiritual  way  as  well  as  in  the  enlighteumeut  of  the  yon  no-  mind  He  reoorts 
the  number  of  Indians  and  mixed-bloods  con aected  with  his  church  and  baptized 
therein  at  4o0.  Number  of  communicants,  200.  Aid  donated  through  the  Episcopal 
Church  for  the  year  ending  September  1,  $5,632.24  ;  donations  from  Indians  for  mis- 
sions at  home  and  abroad,  $60. 

Here  I  quote  a- portion  of  his  report  in  reference  to  the  success  of  his  church  in  mis- 
sionary work: 

"The  Bishop  Whipple  Hospital  is  free  to  all  sick  having  any  Indian  blood  no  full 
white  person  having  anything  to  do  with  it.  This  is  stated  to  their  praise,  thev  hav- 
ing shown  themselves  fully  capable  of  carrying  it  on.  There  is  one  feature  of  the 
mission  here  that  is  unique;  there  is  nothing  in  any  Indian  agency  now  existing  to 
match  it  nor  has  there  occurred  such  a  thing  in  the  history  of  the  Indian  race,  namely 
that  within  a  little  more  than  two  years  there  have  been  ordained  here  to  the  ministry 
ot  the  church  eight  full-blood  Indian  young  men  who  were  trained  here,  and  who  siune 
their  ordination  have  done  good  work  christianizing  and  civilizing  their  countrymen 
here  and  in  other  places."  J 

Rev.  Emmegahbow,  the  native  pastor,  is  rector  of  the  Saint  Columba  Church  and 
for  a  great  number  ot  years  has  followed  his  calling,  has  a  large  congregation,  and  is 
much  beloved  by  his  people.  Rev.  Charles  Wright  (sou  of  the  head  chief),  of  the  same 
faith,  is  m  charge  of  the  church  (Saint  Stephen's)  at  Rice  River,  is  meeting  with  success 
in  missionary  work,  and  is  in  charge  of  the  free  school  at  that  place,  before  mentioned 

Rev.  I  romazin,  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  being  absent  from  the  reservatio  i  I 
am  unable  to  obtain  any  information  respecting  tin  progress  he  is  makino-  I  regret 
Mr  Tomazm's  absence,  and  can  say  only,  judging  from  his  zeal  in  christianizing  and 
civilizing  the  Indians,  and  the  numbers  attending  services  on  Sundays,  that  he  is  meet- 
ing with  success  and  that  his  church  is  largely  represented  on  this  reservation. 

POLICE. 

Since  the  organization  of  the  police  force  I  observe  a  change  in  the  conduct  of  the 
tew  mischievously  inclined  young  men.  Better  order  is  observable,  and  some  stolen 
property  recovered.  I  predict  success  in  the  employment  of  the  police,  especiallv  as 
the  young  men  in  the  force  show  a  determination  to  perform  faithfully  all  duties 
required  of  them  I  sincerely  believe  that  the  employment  of  police  will  be  of  great 
benefit  to  the  Indians.  & 

AGRICULTURE. 

The  disposition  to  work  to  increase  the  size  of  their  farms  is  stimulated  by  the  o-ood 
yield  of  this  year's  crops.  More  new  land  has  been  broken  this  year  than  in  anyone  of 
the  former  years  since  they  have  been  here.  (See  annual  reports.)  All  the  hay  has 
been  made,  and  wheat,  oats,  and  other  grains  cut  and  stacked.  Land  under  cultiva- 
tion this  year,  1,664  acres  ;  land  broken  this  year,  465  acres.  wiiava 

There  has  been  raised  on  the  reservation,  according  to  my  estimates— 

" • bushels..  18,000 

 f— 

Com   do....  770 

Beets    do        22, 000 

Onions    do'  —  fOO 

Carrots  ..„" " do"" 

Turn  ins   do....  140 

 12,000 

Peace   do....  700 

cabbages:::;::::::;;";;:;  ;do;---  „  400 

Pumpkins  ...;..: b6adS-  S'Xnn 

Melons     2>  °W 

Tons  of  hay  made    ' a 

or,    *z,izo 

Oil 
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On  the  reservation  there  are—  ^ 

Working-oxen  do...  237 

Cows    do...  363 

Small  cattle  '*  '"""""  do. ..  244 

Horses...  do...  475 

owing  to  ^^'^^^V^^^on  I  am>le  ,o  obtain, 

»  5 tlie>ld  iu  wild  ™e' wbicb  18  now  " ' 

gathering,  wlllre"*  «0  bushel*  ^  ^  menBS  of       t  h  ,p  to 

The  Seneca  snake-ioot  nab  L.eeu  »  BW"*^  ThV  fnrtnnitp  discovery  and  abundance 
the  destitute  who  raised  no  crops  •'Srf^™  Thee* inordinary  amount 
of  the  root  on  the  rese  rvaUon  seen  ,8  an. .        f"    great  redaction  in  the  price  it 

-ore  .Stored  I  tear  nothing  in  the  way 

of  hnnger  in  the  Intnre.  recommendations. 

la  concision  permit  ^^^SS^  3*  %£?JZZ!SZ 
was  in  Minnesota  upon  this  pu  du me  rese  beIore  them  already  by  the 

in  a  short  time  (in  my  °Va™^^J^J^ZMng.  I  consider  that  it  would 
S^l^^^t^'lSSJ^^  "ood  to  mahe  them  become  pro- 
ducers  instead  of  consumers.  , 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant,  ^  ^  ^FFEE, 

raited  Sfafes  Indian  Agent. 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Blackfeet  Agency,  Mont., 

July  25,  1878. 


Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  forward  this,  my  second  annual  report  of  the  agency  under 

my  charge.  „„*,™i™   Wacltfeet  Bloods,  and  Piegans,  are  really  one  peo- 

The  tribes  under  my  ?«P^Blo;^'^S|-Sr^4  everv  year  showing  less  of  what 
pie,  having  the  same  f^^^^^^^^imi^m  by  the  general 
may  have  been  their  h^  d^  ^gjj™^^  in  fandSj  or  large  families,  under 
uamePiegan.  Then  particular  orgc hundred  lodges,  and  in  the  aggre- 
chiefs;  the  bands  vary  ^  size  from  tenup  to  on ^    &re  ned  b 

gate,  as  near  as  can  be  ascertained^!^  whom  also  one  or  more 

the  rules  or  laws  laid down ^  the  baad  chnrfs  m  counc     ^  aud  tLe  agent  is 

^utetas^uS  and  his  consent  is  necessary  to  all  tnals  and 

P"e  remembered  that  only -  eight  years  since tnhes  were  ^  such 
crimes  and  outrages  on  the  *  hites  ^  ^  call_ to  rtne  s  v  P 

them  by  Colonel  Baker,  and  which  at  the  time  ^ny  t^g  lmme(VxaXel  after  the 
*ar6«rou«-whether  ^^J^^^t^nWe  Runner,"  with  all  their 
terrible  lesson  of  the  des ti  i iction  of  the  band  01  ^  aud  ^ 

effects  ot  l^f^^^^^SS  for  blood,  the  larger  number  prevailed 
some  were  tor  the  oW  Wflhit the  newer  of  the  white  man  to  wipe  them  out  had 
^^^Am^^^^^^%^  hitherto  unkuown  to  them-that  of 
been  shown,  and  that  he  pursued  a  jar po    *  provoke  further  war  would 

taking  neither  to  make*  peace  and  become  friends 

only  result  in  their  total  ^^"^•Jf^S  their  instructions  »  was  the  wise  and 
with  the  white  ^^^^^^^^^M  ou,and  now,  for  more  than 
only  proper  course.    1  hat  ad a  ice  ^  a^cei  t  ^  fearful  results 

eight  years,  has ^been ^J^^gS^K  lessened  deaths  by  violence,  are  now 
ot  the  whisky  recommended  actiou,  and  make  certain  the  con- 

acknowledged  as  the  follow  lug  01  inai  future.    There  is  uow  a  value 

tinned  good  «%^*SSStoi  to  the  w  *to men  not  foreseen  when  the  change 
iu  this  altered  TO^*?.^dJff^E^  under  Sitting  Bull,  have  taken  shelter  across 
was  going  on.  Since  the  warlike  b oux  ™at  h  g  the  implacable  foes  of  the 
the  hue  in  Canada  these  RWjlj  ^ve  al way  *  ^  *     become  a  gort  of 

Sioux,  and  who  are  f^^^XRS  Theii "reservation  runs  along  the 

«— t0  make  staud  at  auy  one  poiut 
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against  a  suddenly-concentrated  force,  yet  they  could  and  would  by  scouts  make  widely 
known  the  movement,  so  that  the  military  and  settlers  outside  the  reservation  could 
he  prepared. 

There  have  been  very  few  instances  of  crime  during  the  year.  Only  one  homicide, 
and  that  decided  to  he  justifiable,  and  no  charge  has  been  made  of  any  theft  or  out- 
rage on  white  men. 

The  distribution  of  annuity  goods,  the  first  week  in  October  last,  was  of  more  than 
ordinary  interest.  Owing  to  the  purchase  of  the  goods  in  1876  being  too  late  in  the 
season  they  failed  to  reach  the  agency  that  year,  and  only  came  along  with  those  for 
1877.  Thus  there  was  a  two-years'  supply  for  one  issue.  Care  was  taken  by  the  issue 
of  due  notice  to  those  at  a  distance  to  have  the  largest  possible  attendance.  Twelve 
bands,  wita  nearly  a  thousand  lodges,  encamped  around  the  agency.  On  the  day  of 
distribution  the  bands  sat  in  long  lines  ou  the  grass,  and  the  chiefs  made  distribution 
under  the  supervision  of  the  agent  and  Captain  Sauno,  Seventh  United  States  Infantry. 
Each  Indian  received  his  or  her  portion,  and  the  whole  arrangement  was  satisfactorily 
carried  out.  In  no  previous  distribution  had  the  old,  infirm,  and  children  been  so 
comfortably  clothed  and  provided  for  against*  winter. 

AGRICULTURE 

The  crops  of  last  year  were  successfully  gathered;  the  yield  was  beyond  what  could 
have  been  expected,  being  the  first  taken  from  newly-broken,  rough  soil.  The  distri- 
bution of  potatoes,  turnips,  &c,  to  the  Indians  during  the  winter  and  spring  were 
highly  valued.  It  was  no  uncommon  thing  to  see  an  Indian  child  with  a  raw  potato 
in  hand  eating  with  as  much  relish  as  a  white  bo.v  would  an  apple.  This  year  the 
crops  were  put  in  early  and  with  great  care.  The  Indian  men  held  back  last  year  and 
let  the  squaws  work,  but  this  year  there  was  mare  male  help  offered  than  could  be 
immediately  employed,  yet  the  number  was  considerable  as  those  that  continued  to 
labor  were  not  very  many,  constant  changes  being  the  rule  among  those  employed. 
Quite  a  number  of  Indians — about  twelve — have  this  year  broken  ground  in  various 
suitable  spots  and  put  in  crops,  and  the  growth  and  prospects  of  all  give  promise  of  a 
full  harvest. 

PROGRESS. 

Ten  Indians  have  built  substantial  houses,  and  some  of  them  have  fenced  in  ground 
for  breaking  up  next  season,  and  the  example  thus  set  is  sure  to  be  followed  by  others. 
As  an  evidence  of  their  altered  practice,  I  would  mention  that  in  addition  to  their  sub- 
mission to  their  own  rules  and  laws,  they  have  during  the  year  brought  to  this  agency 
thirty-seven  horses  and  mules,  the  property  of  white  men  (and found,  straying  on  the 
prairie),  and  which  were  restored  to  their  owners. 

MISSIONARY. 

These  tribes  present  a  favorable  field  for  the  missionary  ;  their  superstitious  beliefs 
and  practices  have  but  slight  hold  on  them  and  would  soon  vanish  before  better  light. 
My  duties  are  such  that  beyoud  Sabbath  service,  my  opportunities  are  few.  The  want 
of  a  Christian  minister  has  been  urged  on  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  to  which 
this  agency  has  a  right  to  look,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  if  the  condition  of  their 
funds  permits,  the  want  may  be  supplied. 

EDUCATION. 

The  day  school  has  presented  many  encouraging  features  during  the  year.  While  the 
large  camp  was  near,  the  attendance  was  greatly  increased  and  the  progress  made 
satisfactory.  The  teachers  have  labored  faithfully  to  make  the  pupils  understand 
what  was  taught,  to  speak  English,  and  to  comprehend  the  rules  of  arithmetic,  not  to 
merely  repeat  them.  The  girls  have  had  their  regular  day  sewing  each  week.  One  fea- 
ture of  the  management  was  especially  apparent:  the  children  liked  it,  were  glad  to 
come,  and  were  fond  of  the  exercises  and  of  their  teachers.  In  some  cases  when  the 
children  were  taken  away  by  their  parents  wheu  moving  off,  it  had  almost  to  be  done 
by  violence,  and  when  a  legal  holiday  would  be  announced,  it  was  evident  that  a  con- 
tinued session  would  have  been  preferred.  In  several  instances  the  children  showed 
their  attachment  to  the  school  by  breaking  away  from  camp  and  returning. 

HEALTH. 

The  general  health  has  been  remarkably  good ;  few  complaints,  excepting  the  slight 
diseases  of  children,  which  yield  readily  to  the  usual  simple  treatment.  When  the 
exposure  endured  by  these  Indians  aud  their  contempt  of  cleanliness  are  considered, 
either  the  climate  or  robust  constitutions,  or  perhaps  a  union  of  both,  must  be  credited. 

CHANGES. 

In  addition  to  the  changes  going  on  indicated  by  the  erection  of  houses  and  the  cul- 
tivating of  patches  of  ground,  the  increasing  number  of  those  who  now  wear  the  cos- 
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tnme  of  civilization  should  be  mentioned.  The  desire  to  have  such  dress  is  increasing 
tume  ot  ™™IZA™\°™"A  these  improved  matters  and  make  them  permanent  will 

rrthf°an  iroTfour K^.^k  h.<f  St  the  perseverance  *»  oat, 

m  t  he  game  becomes  too  scarce  to  aflord  it,  are  not  likely  to  grve  up  tne.r  roving  mode 


°f  Ufe-  CONCLUSION 


T  nol -in.  back  on  the  Tear's  events,  there  is  ranch  of  encouragement  for  the  nest. 

££dX of  tCSs,  which  it  is  to  be  hoped  nothing  will  occur  to  frustrate. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant,  jqh^  y0UXGj 

United  Slates  Indian  Agent. 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Crow  Agency,  Mont.. 

August  20.  1873. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  present  herewith  my  second  annual  report  of  affairs  at  the 
6 The  IndS  at  this  a^encv  consist  of  the  Mountain  and  Biver  Crates,  two  tribes  who 

ff^lftt!  come  at  the  call  of  the  agent,  and  both  tribes  now  pro- 
fess to  be  attached  to  their  agency  and  call  it  their  home. 

ENCROACHMENTS  UPON  THE  RESERVATION. 

Tbe  chief  ceraph^ 

dollar  per  head  for  """™oa t«£ el the^ress and pah- 
"^^^S^iJ^StaSwton^  the  reservation  for  public  nse. 

CONDITION  OF  INDIANS. 

The  Uibes  at  this  agency 
SL*"^^^  have  been  issned  during  the  past 

JThe  near  proximity  of  the  mUjt^ ^pgt.  *«y  ^^^0^0^  of £e 
from  their  hunting  grounds  and  they .ba™ had,  blades  toe  go™  ^ 

rarcaop-^^  S££/££  curacy,  their  bank,  their  stocks,  as 
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all  their  wealth  consists  in  their  horses  and  mules.  They  are  as  greedy  for  another 
horse  as  the  miser  for  another  dollar  ;  and  they  never  part  with  a  good  one  except  as 
a  present,  when  they  usually  expect  two  in  return,  or  when  driven  to  it  by  hunger. 

LOYALTY. 

The  Crows  are  loyal  to  the  last  degree ;  they  fight  all  the  enemies  of  the  whites 
whether  they  are  friends  or  foes.  This  is  the  only  question  that  they  ask  when  re- 
quested to  go  to  war,  and  no  matter  how  close  and  friendly  have  been  their  relations, 
they  at  once  sever  them,  and  go  out  as  scouts  or  as  soldiers,  and  they  are  very  efficient 
in  their  work. 

THE  RESERVATION 

extends  some  300  miles,  commencing  west  of  the  National  Park  and  extending  east  to  a 
point  a  few  miles  from  the  right  bank  of  Tongue  River,  bounded  by  the  Hue  between 
Wyoming  and  Montana  on  the  south,  and  the  Yellowstone  on  the  north.  No  finer  graz- 
ing or  agricultural  country  can  be  found.  The  mountain  streams  bring  down  the  purest 
water  for  stock  and  domestic  purposes,  and  the  fall  is  so  great  that  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  acres  can  be  irrigated  with  comparatively  little  trouble  and  expense.  The 
whole  reservation  is  said  to  contain  10,500,000  acres.  Wheat,  oats,  barley,  potatoes, 
melons,  and  most  vegetables  grow  in  perfection,  and  corn  of  an  early  kind  ripens  some- 
times without  irrigation.  Stock  requires  no  shelter  in  winter  and  keeps  fat  on  the 
millions  of  acres  of  bunch-grass  that  covers  the  prairies,  the  foot-hills,  and  sides  of 
the  mountains.  Timber  is  plenty,  and  good  mines  are  found  in  some  parts  of  the  reser- 
vation, and  coal  is  found  in  unlimited  quantities. 

THEIR  HABITS— WILD,  UNTAMED. 

The  Crows  in  all  their  habits  are  perhaps  the  wildest  Indians  on  the  plains  and  the 
farthest  from  civilization.  They  have  been  in  contact  with  the  whites  for  many  years, 
but  game  has  been  plenty  and  they  remain  usually  on  their  reservation,  or  near  their 
agency,  but  a  few  months  in  the  year,  and  many  of  them  but  a  few  weeks.  They  love 
the  excitement  of  the  chase  and  would  live  exclusively  on  buffalo  meat  if  it  could  be 
obtained.  The  first  request  of  the  young  is  "  to  go  to  buffalo,"  and  so  it  is  the  last  re- 
quest of  the  aged.    Beef  is  never  used  when  buffalo  can  be  procured. 

MANUAL  LABOR. 

These  Indians  have  never  performed  any  manual  labor,  with  a  few  exceptions,  and 
these  are  con  fined  to  herding  and  butchering,  excent  some  boys  that  have  been  educated 
at  the  home.  All  this  has  yet  to  be  learned.  Tne  squaws  have  worked  in  the  field 
planting,  thrashing,  gathering  corn,  and  policing  the  grounds.  They  require  constant; 
care  and  watching,  but  are  willing  to  work  and  are  faithful  in  their  way.  They  cue 
wood  and  may  be  employed  in  various  ways.  They  are  the  pioneers  in  work  on  the 
reservation,  and  little  except  herding,  and  perhaps  work  when  a  team  is  used,  can  be 
expected  of  the  males  at  present. 

Some  of  the  males  are  tired  of  the  chase,  and  with  a  good  deal  of  effort  and  consid- 
erable help  from  the  farmer,  they,  with  their  squaws,  might  be  induced  to  cultivate 
the  soil.  At  least  fifty  of  the  squaws  have  beeo  induced  by  presents  to  work  during 
the  past  year,  at  times  when  the  camp  is  in,  but  they  will,  with  few  exceptions,  work  but; 
one  or  two  days  at  a  time.  Some  of  them  have  purchased  cattle  on  their  own  account 
this  year,  and  seem  anxious  to  have  herds  of  their  own. 

SELF-SUPPORT. 

Too  quick  returns  must  not  be  expected  from  a  tribe  that  is  constantly  at  war  and 
that  has  plenty  of  game  on  widely  extended  huuting-grounds.  It  will  take  time,  long 
years,  before  any  considerable  portion  of  them  will  be  at  work,  but  by  judicious 
management,  and  keeping  a  portion  of  the  tribe  on  the  reservation,  enough  can  very 
soon  be  raised  to  support  the  tribe,  except,  perhaps,  clothing  and  groceries.  This 
should  be  accomplished  in  five  years  with  the  present  appropriations  and  the  preseuc 
amount  of  white  labor  with  an  increase  of  assistant  farmers  ;  and  when  once  the  In- 
dian is  convinced  that  labor  is  not  degrading,  that  it  is  the  surest  and  easiest  way  to 
live,  he  will  slowly  come  to  the  work  of  self-support. 

•*  *  *  *  *  * 

But  little  of  civilizing  work  has  been  done  with  the  Crows,  but  all  that  could  be 
expected  from  eight  different  agents  in  ten  years  and  with  some  totally  unfitted  for 
their  position  by  instinct,  education,  and  by  social  surroundings. 

THE  WORK  OF  THE  YEAR 

has  been  carried  forward  under  difficulties  that  have  been  almost  insuperable  The 
need  of  a  superintendent  is  severely  felt.  Important  matters  must  all  be  referred  to 
the  Commissioner.  Answers  by  telegraph  h  ive  been  seventeen  days  on  the  wiy,  ani 
by  mail  forty  days  have  elapsed  before  answers  have  been  received  when  leDters'havd 
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I.PPn  nromntlv  answered.  There  hare  been  no  agricultural  implements  here  in  season 
fo -me  except  two™  plows,  nor  could  they  be  purchased  in  the  Territory  ;  no  wagons 
Z  heavy but  what  were  improvised  from  old  condemned  wheels  gathered  from 
the  toK  or  ,  the  condemned  pile,  or  from  broken-down  military  wagons,  and  no 
transportation  for  the  agent  except  that  borrowed  from  the  contractor. 

FARM  WORK. 

The  <i*encv  has  never  coasted  anything  but  a  small  garden,  or  if  it  has  boasted  of  it 
ith^s  nev^Ld  it  s'lce  it  has  been  located  here.  With  these  disadvantages  about 
TbirtvXracr^  have  been  planted  and  sown,  and  the  yield  is  estimated  by  the  farmer 
to  he  1^^000  pounds  of  potatoes,  4,000  of  com,  2,400  of  wheat  5,600  of  oats,  3;o00  of 
pease,  and  3,500  of  turnips,  besides  a  large  amount  of  vegetables  of  all  faofe  and 
melons  snuashes,  and  pumpkins,  all  of  which  are  greatly  prized  by  the  Indians.  I 

reJenttae  that  crops  could  -^^XeVerriSv  " 
tu>*t  tbp  mountains  but  no  finer  crops  have  been  raised  m  the  territory. 

Ha vi "no  way  to  thrash  except  in  the  rudest  way  possible,  there  was  considerable 
lossln harvesting,  but  it  has  demonstrated  the  fact  that  good  crops  can  be  cultivated 
near  the  agenS"  The  Indians  looked  on  with  surprise  and  unbounded  satisfac =tio  i 
ImI waf  greltly  increased  when  the  corn  and  other  products  were  distributed  among 

tLTw-is  also  informed  that  the  Indians  could  not  be  restrained  from  digging  the  pota- 
toes as  soon  as  Ranted,  and  if  they  escaped  that  danger  they  thm  Into 
they  were  ripe,  and  that  they  would  burn  the  tences  for  wood,  as  {  f\?ft^ah^f 
tofme  But  I  took  Indian  law  and  made  the  community  responsible  for  the  wmk  o, 
imSviduals  notifying  them  that  if  the  crops  were  injured  or  the  poles  burned  they 
would  have  all  their  rations  cut  off.  No  Indian  has  been  in  the  field  (I  wish  I  could 
Tv  as  mn  b  of  sold  ers  quartered  near),  and  only  a  few  poles  were  taken,  and  stopping 
rations  "and i  compelling  the  squaws  to  draw  them  with  their  pomes  and  replace  them, 

StKedcorn  S  a  ^luxury  and  eagerly  sought  for-they  have  a  tuition  of  a 
time  «  when  they  had  no  horses  and  raised  corn  "-and  given  in  payment  for  labor per- 
fonnedTnbarveTting.    The  forty  Indians  engaged  in  the  work  promised  to  raise  corn 

and  placed  around. about  WiprfW 
and  the  fence  will  be  erected  as  soon  as  the  haying  season  is  over  and  ton  ttranad 
more  have  been  cut  in  the  mountains,  nearly  or  quite  enough  to  fence  fully  twJJJ 
dr/d  acrls  The  machinery  for  a  water  saw-mill  has  been  purchased  and  will  pioba- 
blv  arrive  this lautS,  when  a  ditch  will  be  dug  through  the  tanning  lands,  and  the 
water  no  ?  only  be  used' for  turning  the  mill  but  for  irrigation.  1 3  will  not jonij 'irrigate 
The  land  that  is  and  should  be  broken  up,  but  it  should  be  used  to  irrigate  the  land  so 
■  as  to  raise  all  the  hay  needed  for  the  agency  that  now  has  to  be  hauled  from  ten  to 

^Zt? aSv^refe^Tar  since,  the  steam-mill  was  burned-a  mass  of  ruins; 
there  wis  not 'lumber  enough  to  make  a  coffin  without  tearing  down  a  building;  the 
SaWeT^  M^-dSw^  and  the  buildings  were  almost  wholly  out  of  repair  and 
he  'rounds  in  and  around  the  stockade  were  a  mass  of  the  most ^Mmg  filth 
The  mill  has  been  repaired  and  about  50,000  feet  ot  lumber  sawed  from  logs  drawn 
fifteen  miles  The  stable  walls  have  been  repaired,  the  roofs  shingled  the  stockade 
bS5dTn™ i  repaired,  and  hundreds  of  loads  of  filth  have  been  removed  and  either 
hnrned  or  thrown  into  the  creek,  and  the  whole  place  is  po  iced-Indian  camps  and  all- 
regularly  every  wetk,and  most  of  it  is  done  by  Indian  labor. 


SCHOOLS. 


The  school  has  been  very  successful,  not  in  great  numbers  but  in  the  amount  of 
work  tl  at  nas  been  accomplished.  There  have  been  one  hundred  names  on  the  reg- 
Ste^and  with  about  one-third  that  of  regular  attendance.  The  children  ar e  tracta- 
blP  learn  easily  but  cannot  be  held  in  the  school-room  as  long  as  white  children, 
as whei I  once  1 they  lose  their  interest  it  cannot  be  regained  during  the  session. 

THE  HOME 

cannot  be  a  success  until  there  are  better  accommodations  ^  the  ^Udren  Fif- 
fcml  phii-lr-Mi  have  been  during  the  year  under  the  care  ot  the  mauon,  ami  grow 
fm^rotment  hlTb^nSS  in  education,  habits  manners  and  in  mdustry  andskil 
and  cleanliness,  and  order  in  domestic  work  and  on  the  tai  n    The girl b  m >w  cut 
and  make  dresses,  and  attend  to  domestic  duties  as  well  as  the  average  o .  giila  o 
their  age  and  opportunities.    The  boys  herd,  cut  wood , drive 

in  plowing  and  planting  as  well  as  most  boys  who  have  ?^er  Jeeu  Ubed  to  belt 
control.    Two  have  been  apprenticed,  one  to  the  blacksmith  and  the  other  to  .he 
carpenter,  and  with  good  promise  of  success. 
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RATIONS 

Lave  never  since  the  treaty  was  made  been  issued  as  regularly  as  during  the  past 
year.  No  Indian,  unless  for  bad  behavior  in  a  very  few  instances,  has  come  for  his 
rations  without  receiving  all  that  he  was  entitled  to,  and  a  large  quantity  of  pro- 
visions were  left  over,  not  being  required  during  the  fiscal  year. 

EMPLOYES. 

Except  in  a  very  few  instances,  the  employes  have  been  faithful  to  their  trust 
during  the  year.  When  I  came  here  there  were  no  regular  hours  of  labor.  I  at  once 
instituted  the  ten-bour  system  and  required  all  to  report  promptly  or  else  find  easier 
positions.  I  am  happy  to  say  that,  except  in  the  instances  above  referred  to,  they  re- 
sponded cheerfully,  and  they  have  accomplished  as  much  work  as  they  would  if  labor- 
ing for  a  private  individual. 

HEALTH. 

There  has  been  a  marked  improvement  in  the  health  of  the  tribes.  On  my  appoint- 
ment I  secured  the  services  of  Dr.  Marselis,  a  physician  of  great  experience  and  skill. 
He  soon  gained  the  confidence  of  the  Indians,  and  the  result  has  been  to  stop  the  pro- 
gress of  disease  to  a  great  extent.  Syphilis  is  the  worst  form  of  disease  that  is  found 
among  them,  engendered,  they  say,  from  associating  with  the  soldiers;  but  prompt  and 
skillful  measures  have  checked  the  disease,  so  that  there  is  much  less  of  it  in  camp 
than  at  any  former  time  since  its  introduction.  I  regret  to  say  that  Dr.  Marselis  died 
at  the  agency  just  after  the  commencement  of  the  fiscal  year,  greatly  regretted  not 
only  by  the  Indians  but  by  all  the  employes  and  whites  at  the  agency.  He  was  a  man 
of  great  ability,  and  would  have  been  a  man  of  mark  in  his  profession  anywhere,  and 
a  peer  among  the  best  of  his  associates.  He  sought  this  country  for  his  health,  and 
the  agency  was  fortunate  in  securing  his  services.    *    *  * 

THE  RAID  OF  THE  NEZ  PEECES  AND  OF  THE  BANNOCKS 

the  past  year,  both  of  whom  made  the  Crow  Agency  their  objective  point,  hoping  to 
get  aid  and  comfort  from  the  Crows,  has  been  a  source  of  great  difficulty  in  making 
arrangements  for  Indian  industry,  as  it  has  kept  them  a  great  deal  of  the  time  on  the 
war-path.  These  tribes  have  not  only  been  willing  to  fight  these  hostile  tribes,  who 
were  their  friends,  but  they  have  given  timely  succor  to  wounded  white  men,  bring- 
ing them  into  the  agency,  on  their  own  ponies,  at  great  inconvenience  to  themselves, 
and  with  as  much  care  as  soldiers  would  have  exercised. 
Very  respectfully, 

GEO.  W.  FROST, 

United  States  Indian  Agent. 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Flathead  Agency,  Mont.,  Angust  12,  1878. 
Sir  :  In  compliance  with  instructions  received  from  your  office,  under  date  of  July 
1,  1878,  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  my  second  annual  report. 

GENERAL  TOPOGRAPHY. 

On  a  small  tributary  of  the  Jocko  River,  and  distant  about  two  miles  from  that 
stream,  at  the  head  of  the  Jocko  Valley,  is  situated  the  Flathead  Agency.  One  mile  to 
the  rear  of  the  agency  buildings  a  chain  of  lofty  mountains  rise  abruptly  from  the 
valley,  forming  no  foot-hills,  and  towering  grandly  above  the  scene.  The  mountains 
are  covered  with  a  dense  forest  of  fir,  pine,  and  tamarack,  which  grows  very  large  and 
furnishes  excellent  lumber.  In  the  lofty  range,  and  in  close  proximity  to  the  agency, 
are  several  clear  mountain  lakes,  abounding  in  speckled  trout,  and  from  one  of  those 
lakes  a  water-fall  or  cataract  over  1,000  feet  high,  of  great  beauty  and  grandeur,  falls 
into  the  valley,  about  8  miles  northwest  of  the  agency,  forming  one  of  the  tributaries 
of  the  Jocko  River. 

The  valley  is  formed  in  a  sort  of  triangular  square,  about  5  miles  in  breadth  and  12 
in  length.  Along  the  river  and  tributaries  there  is  some  very  excellent  farming-land, 
cultivated  mostly  by  Flathead*  and  half-breeds,  but  a  large  portion  of  it  is  rocky  and 
gravelly.  Following  down  the  Jocko  to  its  confluence  with  the  Pend  d'Oreille  River 
the  valley  closes,  and  for  a  few  miles  the  Jocko  rushes  through  a  narrow  gorge,  but 
before  joining  its  waters  with  the  Pend  d'Oreille  the  valley  again  opens  into  a  rich  and 
fertile  plain,  where  a  large  number  of  Indian  farms  are  located.  Good  log-houses  and 
well-fenced  farms  with  waving  fields  of  grain  give  evidence  of  husbandry  and  thrift. 

Leaving  the  Jocko  Valley  to  the  left  and  passing  through  a  narrow  canon  and  over 
a  low  divide  of  hills,  which  form  the  north  side  of  that  valley,  the  road  leads  to  Saint 
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Ignatius  Mission,  some  17  miles  from  tlie  agency,  where  the  Indian  school  is  located, 
arid  is  taught  bv  Sisters  of  Charity.  A  large  church,  convent,  aud  dwelling-house  for 
the  missionaries  are  surrounded  by  some  70  log-houses,  where  principally  Petid  d  Oreille 
Indians  dwell  and  cultivate  the  soil  in  the  surrounding  valley.  The  Mission  Valley  is 
a  verv  broad  and  fertile  plain,  well  watered  by  streams  which  flow  from  the  ranges  of 
mountains  that  rise  on  both  sides  of  the  valley,  and  from  the  mission  to  the  Flathead 
Lske  and  around  its  borders  there  is  farming-land  sufficient  fox  thousands  of  settlers. 
Along  the  plain  from  the  mission  to  the  foot  of  the  Flathead  Lake,  a  distance  of  some 
30  miles,  are  scattered  Indian  farms  and  habitations. 

FLATHEAD  LAKE. 

This  beautiful  sheet  of  water  is  some  23  miles  in  length  and  has  an  average  width 
of  10  miles.  Around  the  foot  of  the  lake  and  amid  the  most  delightful  scenes  that  the 
mind  can  well  picture  is  grouped  another  Indian  settlement,  where  houses  and  crops 
give  everv  evidence  of  thrift.  .  • 

Crossing  the  lake  by  canoe  or  boat,  and  following  a  northeasterly  direction  to  Day- 
ton Creek*  vou  will  find  the  homes  of  the  Kootenays,  living  mostly  in  lodges  ;  but  this 
sprir,^  they  have  commenced  the  erection  of  a  few  houses.  The  Kootenays  live  chiefly 
by  hunting  and  hiking.  A  large  prairie  in  the  vicinity  of  their  village  furnishes  them 
with  camas  and  bitter-root,  which  they  dig  and  dry  in  the  spring  f.r  winter  use.  In 
brief,  it  is  hardly  possible  in  any  country  to  surpass  the  natural  resources  of  the  Jocko 
Reservation  as  to  agriculture,  grazing,  timber,  and  water-power.  The  fishing  is  excel- 
lent in  all  the  rivers,  lakes,  and  mountain  streams,  and  the  hunting  is  good  in  the  sur- 
rounding counrrv. 

THE  CROPS. 

We  are  now  in  the  midst  of  harvest,  and  although  the  grasshoppers  made  sad  havoc 
amono-  some  of  the  Indian  fields,  particularly  the  oat  crop,  we  will  have  a  good  yield 
of  wheat,  and  among  the  thrifty  class  who  remained  away  from  the  chase  and  gave 
attention  to  the  cultivation  of  their  farms  there  will  be  an  abundance.  Much  atten- 
tion was  paid  by  the  Indians  to  the  cultivation  of  small  vegetable  gardens  this  sea- 
son, with  verv  good  result. 

Although  the  Indians  have  large  bands  of  horses  and  cattle,  they  pay  very  little 
attention!  o  the  curing  of  hav,  giving  as  a  reason  that  there  is  no  necessity  to  pro- 
vide hay  or  shelter  for  stock,  as  the  winters  are  too  mild  to  require  it.  I  very  much 
fear  however,  that  an  unusually  cold  winter  may  yet  find  them  unprovided  and  occa- 
sion great  loss.  To  guard  against  this  to  some  extent  I  intend  to  see  that  aA  the 
btraw^froin  the  crops  is  carefully  stacked. 

BUILDING. 

This  year  some  <n>od,  substantial  houses  have  been  erected  by  the  Indians,  and  lum- 
ber and  shingles  from  the  mill  have  been  in  great  deinaud.  The  Indians  cut  and  haul 
their  own  lo^s  to  the  mill,  and  the  agency  miller  saws  them  into  lumber  to  suit  their 
convenience.  Several  more  houses  would  have  been  erected  by  the  Kootenays  but  tor 
the  fact  that  the  mill  is  some  60  miles  distant  from  their  village,  and  there  are  but 
three  wagons  iu  the  tribe  with  which  to  do  their  hauling  and  farming.  The  chiet  ot  the 
Kootenai  is  doin^  all  in  his  power  to  induce  his  people  to  follow  the  thntty  habits 
of  the  "-euei-alitv  of  the  Flatheads  and  Pend  d'Oreilles,  and  from  his  own  private  means 
has  purchased  for  the  use  of  his  tribe  a  combined  mowing  aud  reaping  machine,  a  set 
of  carpenter  tools,  also,  a  set  of  blacksmith  tools.  I  would  again  urge  the  necessity 
of  encouraging  these  people  by  assisting  them  with  agricultural  implements,  wagons, 
aud  harness,  as  well  as  the  needy  of  the  other  two  tribes. 

CRIME. 

Bnt  verv  little  crime  of  any  description  can  be  charged  to  the  Indians  of  this  reserva- 
tion The  missionary  work  performed  by  the  fathers  of  Saint  Ignatius  Mission  has  its 
BaJutary  effect  upon  the  Indians,  keeping  them  in  wholesome  restraint,  guarding  their 
ii  i  rals,and  gradually  leading  them  to  the  pursuit  of  happiness  through  sturdy  ton, 
moralirv.  and  self-dependence.  The  tribal  laws  and  the  law  of  religion  forbid  polygamy 
and  adultery  among  these  people,  and  in  my  opinion  it  would  be  hard  to  find  a  com- 
munity of  the  same  number,  even  among  christianized  civilization  where  as  few  ot  these 
crimes  are  in  practice.  Of  course  there  are  some  uncontrollable  characters  of  both 
sexes,  vho  visit  the  neighboring  towns,  and  through  the  demoralizing  eftects  of 
whisky  cause  disgrace  to  themselves  and  scandal  to  the  tribes. 

AT  HOME. 

The  Indians,  with  the  exception  of  a  very  few,  are  now  at  home,  and  I  am  doing 
all  in  my  power  to  keep  them  there.  The  chiefs  are  lending  me  all  the  aid  they  canto 
accomplish  this,  and  doing  all  in  their  power  to  keep  their  people  out  of  trouble. 

The  excitement  of  the  past  few  months,  caused  by  the  Bannack  war,  and  the  murders 
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committed  by  the  Nf  z  Perce's  in  close  proximity  to  this  reservation,  has  given  me  a  great 
deal  of  anxiety,  fearing  that  the  settlers  or  military  might  mistake  these  people  for 
hostiles,  and  by  attackiug  them  plunge  the  tribes  into  war.  But  every  precaution 
having  been  taken  to  gather  the  Indians  home  and  to  warn  them  of  their  danger,  I  feel 
that  all  danger  is  past.  The  chiefs  fear  that  the  hostiles  may  commit  murder  on  the 
reservation  or  in  some  of  the  neighboring  settlements,  which  may  be  attributed  to 
their  people  and  hastily  acted  upou  by  the  whites  and  cause  trouble. 

THE  BOARDING  SCHOOL, 

under  the  charge  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity,  is  in  a  nourishing  condition,  and  is  an  ex- 
cellent institution  of  learning  for  girls,  and  the  pupils  are  making  excellent  progress 
in  the  common  English  branches.  A  large  number  of  them  can  read  and  write  the 
English  language  understanding^,  and  work  in  the  first  four  rules  of  arithmetic. 
Singing  and  music  are  also  taught,  the  Indian  girls  forming  the  choir  in  the  Catholic 
church  for  Sunday  service;  also,  house-keeping  generally  is  taught,  viz,  washing  of 
clothes,  floors,  &c,  baking,  cooking,  ironing,  sewing,  and  mending  of  clothes,  quilting, 
knitting,  laundry  work,  &c.  As  far  as  the  education  of  the  girls  is  concerned,  the 
school  is  a  success ;  but  the  education  of  boys  cannot  be  successfully  accomplished 
without  the  establishment  of  an  industrial  and  agricultural  boarding  school,  compel- 
ling attendance.  I  very  much  question  the  policy  of  day  schools  for  Indian  boys,  as  it 
has  been  tried  at  the  mission  for  years  with  very  indifferent  success.  The  chiefs  and 
headmen  are  very  anxious  to  educate  their  boys,  and  I  am  constantly  referred  to  the 
fifth  article  of  the  treaty  and  asked  why  it  is  not  complied  with,  in  regard  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  industrial  school,  and  I  can  only  echo — why  ? 

THE  SANITARY  CONDITION  OF  THE  INDIANS 

for  the  year  has  been  very  good  until  about  the  first  of  the  present  month,  when  the 
weather  set  in  intensely  hot,  causing  a  great  deal  of  sickness.  The  physician  is  in  con- 
stant employment,  and  reports  that  few  cases  have  proved  fatal  so  far. 

THE  GRIST-MILL 

has  but  one  set  of  burrs,  and  is  kept  almost  constantly  employed  in  grinding  Indian 
wheat.    Last  year  the  unprecedented  amount  of  nine  thousand  bushels  of  wheat  was 
made  into  flour,  the  product  of  Indian  toil  and  thrift  on  the  Jocko  Reservation. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

PETER  RONAN, 

m,    „  United  States  Indian  Agent. 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Fort  Peck  Indian  Agency, 
Toiplar  River,  Montana,  August  17,  1878. 
Sir:  In  accordance  with  directions  conveyed  to  me  in  your  circular-letter  of  the  first 
of  July,  1878,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  to  you  this  my  second  annual  report. 

At  the  period  of  my  last  aunual  report  the  agency  occupied  the  old  location  at  Fort 
Peck  and  a  more  recent  one  at  Wolf  Point,  the  former  occupied  by  the  Yanktonai  and 
the  latter  by  the  Assinaboine  Indians. 

NUMBER  OF  INDIANS. 

The  number  of  these  Indians  as  near  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain  is  3,780  Yankto- 
nais  and  1,615  Assinaboiues.  I  do  not  regard  this  statement  as  absolutely  accurate.  The 
estimate  is  based  on  the  ration  tickets  issued,  and  I  find  a  most  persistent  disposition 
among  all  of  the  Indians  to  exaggerate  when  giving  the  number  of  their  family  for 
which  to  receive  rations,  but  it  is  as  near,  probably,  as  can  be  obtained  until  they  live 
in  more  permanent  habitations.  Those  given  as  Yanktonais  embrace  quite  alar^e  num- 
ber of  Uncapapas,  Tetons,  and  other  bands  of  Sioux.  A  contract  was  let  on  the  18th 
of  August,  1877,  for  the  erection  of 

NEW  AGENCY  BUILDINGS, 

at  or  near  the  mouth  of  Poplar  River,  which  contract  was  filled  and  the  buildings 
erected,  so  that  on  the  18th  of  October  last  I  removed  the  ageucv  stores  from  Fort 
Peck  and  took  possession  of  the  new  buildings  at  Poplar  River.  These  buildings 
were  all  constructed  of  pine  lumber,  viz :  Agent's  house,  38  bv  40  feet,  two  stories 
high;  a  store-house,  33  by  100  feet,  also  two  stories  high;  a  barn,  24  by  72  feet ° 
and  a  slaughter-house,  20  by  40  feet.  Since  taking  possession  of  the  new  location,  I 
found  the  slaughter-house  erected  there  entirely  too  near  the  agent's  residence,  less 
then  200  feet  distant  from  it,  and  therefore  had  it  moved  out  into  a  line,  fronting  the 
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hold  purposes  is  hauled  by  wagons  from  the  river,  lnis 


INDIAN  RESERVATION, 


oS  I  stated  last  vear,  has  within  its  boundaries  a  large  portion  of  vary  ^lteot  farm- 
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July/has  proven  to  be  very  fertile  and  productive. 

INDIAN  FARMING  AND  INDIAN  SUPPORT. 

s„pPport  immense  ^-^5?3^«^"*»« 
ter  onderstood  when  I  say  th»1f^  ^  C^"t  thev  obtained  from  the  dry  grass  over 

few  have  worked  there  at  f°™^J^£S£^*^™A  has  planted 
sistanee  of  the  agency  employes,  built  a  ray _<* ?m™rta°ie  uo  g  ,  ^ 
a  crop  of  corn  and  potatoes,  has  eat  wood  m  (.tq 
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have  a  permanent  home  for  the  family.  My  plan  would  be  to  procure  for  them  lum- 
ber for  floors,  and  roofs,  and  windows,  and  doors  for  their  houses,  and  then  offer  these, 
with  assistance  to  erect  their  houses,  if  they  will  get  out  and  haul  the  logs.  I  know 
a  great  many  would  avail  themselves  of  this  offer,  and  everything  in  their  future,  both 
in  farming  and  the  support  of  the  schools,  depends  upon  their  occupancy  of  permanent 
houses  and  homes. 

AMMUNITION  AND  INDIAN  HOSTILITY. 

Last  fall  I  made  an  application  for  a  permit  by  which  the  agency  Indians  could  legally 
be  supplied  with  a  limited  amount  of  ammunition  for  hunting  purposes.  This  request 
was  granted  by  the  Secretary  of  War,  and  consequently  the  Indians  were  much  pleased ; 
but  in  less  than  a  month  this  permission  was  withdrawn  for  some  reason,  and  the  In- 
dians have  never  ceased  complaining  of  the  hardship  of  their  situation.  They  cannot 
understand  it.  They  say  they  are  loyal  and  law-abiding;  that  they  have  agreed  to 
be  and  are  friends  to  the  whites,  and  yet  hostile  Indians  on  their  northern  border 
are  roaming  over  their  reservation  with  all  the  ammunition  they  need,  and  they, 
friendly  agency  Indians,  are  deprived  the  poor  privilege  of  even  buying  powder  and 
ball  with  which  to  kill  their  game.  Of  course  there  are  many  things  connected  with 
this  question  of  ammunition  and  Indian  hostility  that  the  Indians  cannot  understand, 
and  yet  it  does  seem  that  there  is  something  about  this  question  of  ammunition  that 
is  inconsistent.  I  am  entirely  confident  that  these  agency  Indians  at  Wolf  Point  and 
Poplar  River  intend  to  .be  true  to  the  government  and  the  Great  Father.  They  have  not 
the  most  remote  idea  of  being  otherwise. 

In  April  last  I  found  the  supplies  at  the  agency  for  the  support  of  the  Indians  nearly 
exhausted,  with  no  prospect  of  any  arriving  for  at  least  three  months.  I  not  only  per- 
mitted but  advised  the  Indians  to  go  out  to  the  buffalo  country  (within  the  reserva- 
tion, however).  They  had  not  been  out  a  week  until  thirty  or  forty  families  returned 
with  the  report  that  their  horses  had  been  stolen.  This  stealing  was  at  first  attributed 
by  our  Indians  to  the  Crow  Indians,  their  hereditary  enemies,  but  was  afterward 
found  to  have  been  perpetrated  by  White  Dog,  an  Assinahoine,  with  a  small  band 
with  him,  and  this  ultimately  ljd  to  the  hostile  encounter  between  some  Yanktonais 
aud  Gros  Ventres  and  Assinaboires  near  Fort  Belknap  in  June  last.  This  affair,  as  I 
know  very  well,  grew  out  of  a  difficulty  that  originated  last  fall  in  the  murder  of  an 
Assinahoine  boy  about  twelve  years  old.  The  father,  White  Shell,  and  his  kinsman, 
White  Dog,  charged  the  murder  on  the  Yanktonais  without  a  particle  of  evidence  that 
I  could  ever  ascertain,  and  I  investigated  the  matter  very  thoroughly  at  the  time. 
Several  chiefs  of  the  Yanktons  made  a  present  of  a  horse  or  two  and  blankets  to 
White  Shell,  and  the  matter  was  supposed  to  be  settled;  but  White  Shell,  the  father  of 
the  murdered  boy,  is  a  weak,  vacillating  Indian,  and  under  the  influence  of  White 
Dog,  who  is  one  of  those  dreamers — medicine  Indians — who  are  always  pretending 
spiritual  guidance,  kept  threatening  retaliation  on  the  Yanktons  all  winter  until 
they  got  tired  of  it,  and  several  of  them  told  me  if  White  Shell  did  not  stop  his 
threats  of  retaliation  there  would  he  a  big  fight  yet.  This  spring  White  Shell 
with  White  Dog  and  some  other  Indians  went  up  to  Belknap  from  Wolf  Point,  and 
there  they  were  the  instigators  of  the  fight  that  occurred,  as  I  have  good  reason  to 
know  from  several  Indians  who  were  present.  They  say  the  Gros  Ventres  and  As- 
siuboines  came  out  to  the  vicinity  of  the  Yanktonai  hunting  camp,  and  that  several 
of  the  leading  Yanktonai  chiefs,  like  Black  Catlish.  Black  Tiger,  and  Thundering  Bull, 
harangued  the  camp  and  told  them  that  only  trouble  could  come  to  them  from  any 
hostile  encounter,  hut  they  were  overruled  by  a  few  hot-headed  chiefs  and  the  attack 
was  made  by  the  Yanktonais,  which  they  admit,  but  not  being  sustained  by  the  bulk 
of  their  band,  and  the  other  party  being  much  the  best  armed  and  supplied  with  am- 
munition, they  soon  got  the  worst  of  it  and  speedily  drew  off  with  three  killed  and 
four  wounded,  with  four  or  five  horses  killed.  I  have  since  learned  that  White  Dog 
desired  to  get  more  ammunition  to  attack  the  Yanktons  again,  but  was  of  course  re- 
fused. Any  attempt  to  induce  the  building  of  a  military  post  as  a  protection  against 
hostile  attacks  from  any  of  the  Fort  Peck  Agency  Indians  would  be  a  loss  of  time  and 
material,  for  I  verily  believe  there  are  no  more  quiet  and  law-abiding  Indians  on  the 
frontier  than  those  at  this  agency,  and  require  as  little  military  force  to  keep  them  in 
order.    The  question  of 

INDIAN  CHIEFS 

is  one  not  easily  managed.  Among  the  Assinaboines  at  Wolf  Point,  Eoshon  or  Red- 
Stone  is  the  recoguized  chief;  all  the  Indians  there  concede  to  him  the  right  of  chief- 
tainship in  their  tribe.  But  among  the  Indians  making  up  the  agency  Indians  now 
at  Poplar  River  no  chief  is  recognized  as  head.  Medicine  Bear  was  at  one  time  re- 
garded as  the  highest  in  authority,  but  he  is  getting  old  and  of  no  influence  in  the 
tribe.  In  the  camp,  at  present  made  up  of  near  600  lodges  or  families,  there  are  over 
50  chiefs,  aud  no  one  is  claiming  over  about  20  lodges  :  from  this  number  down  to  half 
a  dozen.  At  present  the  biggest  chief  seems  to  be  the  one  who  can  secure  the  largest 
amount  of  annuity  goods  or  rations3  and  new  chiefs  I  find  are  made  by  obtaining  a 
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few  adherent  lodges  from  other  chiefs,  by  purchase  or  otherwise,  and  straightway  the 
Indian  is  a  chief;  or,  some  Indian  will  get  hold  of  some  old  letter  of  recommendation 
from  a  military  officer  or  Indian  agent,  and  he  sets  up  for  a  chief  on  the  authority  of 
his  chief  papers  as  he  calls  them.  The  credulity  and  Ignorance  of  these  Indians  are 
past  belief.  It  is  no  wonder  that  they  are  continually  made  the  dupes  of  traders  and 
other  white  men  who  come  among  them. 

AGENCY  SCHOOLS. 

I  assumed  charge  of  this  agency  with  strong  convictions  of  the  importance  of  prop- 
erly organized  schools  for  the  Indians,  and  have  availed  myself  of  every  means  and  op- 
portunity accessible  to  me  to  promote  them  and  their  efficiency,  but  with  all,  the  results 
have  not  been  satisfactory,  to  myself  certainly.  I  found  a  school-room  at  Wolf  Point  in 
the  end  of  a  logbuildiug,  about  24  feet  square,  in  which  were  a  few  dilapidated  benches 
and  a  pine-board  table,  but  with  few  appliances  or  books,  except  some  first  spellers, 
readers,  and  arithmetics,  that  had  undergone  the  inundation  at  Fort  Peck  in  the  spring 
of  1877.  A  school  was  opened  in  the  room  at  Wolf  Point  on  the  1st  of  October  by  P. 
O.  Matthews,  who  has  been  faithful  in  his  endeavors  to  promote  the  success  of  the 
school,  but  owing  to  the  unsettled  condition  of  the  Indian  camp,  living,  as  nearly  all 
do,  in  cloth  and  skin  tepees,  and  moving  camp  every  three  or  four  weeks  when  not  out 
in  the  buffalo  range,  the  attendance  is  very  irregular.  Add  to  this  the  general  indiffer- 
ence of  most  of  the  parents.  I  find  it  is  almost  impossible  to  get  an  attendance  at  the 
school  of  more  than  half  a  dozen  three  days  in  succession  without  some  inducement  m 
the  way  of  a  lunch  or  something  for  the  children  to  eat  at  noon.  The  recent  instructions 
of  the  honorable  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  come  very  opportune,  to  my  opinion, 
to  meet  this  difficulty.  With  a  place  to  furnish  the  rations  to  the  children,  and  a  teacher 
who  will  take  the  proper  interest  in  it,  much  good  will  result  in  promoting  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  schools  by  adopting  his  plan  for  issuing  rations  to  school  children.  The 
Indian  children  with  hardly  an  exception  learn  to  sing  very  readily,  and  it  is  really 
pleasiuo-  to  be  at  Wolf  Point  and  hear  the  Indian  children,  as  one  can  any  evening 
aroumAhe  camp,  sing  "  Hold  the  Fort,"  "  Climbing  Zion's  Hill,"  and  other  Sunday, 
school  songs  the  children  have  learned  at  school. 

At  Poplar  River  no  room  for  a  school  could  be  obtained  until  I  reconstructed,  as  al- 
ready stated,  the  slaughter-house  there,  and  made  of  it  a  very  pleasant  school-house. 
Here  a  school  was  opened  on  the  4th  of  July  by  Miss  Mary  Ogle,  of  Indiana.  The  hot 
weather  and  mosquitoes  of  July  and  August  have  sadly  interfered  with  our  school.  But 
a  small  portion  of  the  Yauktonai  camp  has  been  at  Poplar  River  through  the  summer, 
but  enough  of  the  children  constantly  there  to  form  a  large  school,  of  which  I  have 
good  hopes  of  effecting  something  satisfactory  this  coming  fall  and  winter. 

SANITARY. 

The  health  of  the  Indians  for  the  year  has  generally  been  good.  No  epidemic  has 
prevailed.  In  the  winter  coughs  were  somewhat  prevalent  at  times,  but  less  so,  1 
think,  than  in  an  ordinary  community  of  white  people.  In  an  experience  of  nearly 
forty  years  I  have  never  seen  a  commuuity  of  people  among  whom  the  pursuit  of  any- 
thing  like  a  regular  systematic  course  of  medical  practice  was  so  difficult.  Ordinarily, 
unless  a  single  dose  produces  some  salutary  or  satisfactory  results,  a  second  dose  is 
not  taken.  A  bottle  of  cough  sirup,  when  not  too  bitter,  is  usually  taken  up  in  a  very 
few  doses,  and  a  bottle  of  liniment,  to  be  applied  externally,  will  be  assiduously  ap- 
plied until  all  is  used  up.  But  no  course  of  practice  can  be  pursued  with  the  Indians 
for  the  same  reason  that  schools  will  be  inefficient,  viz,  want  of  permanent  homes  or 
houses  where  the  habits  and  customs  of  a  settled  community  are  adopted. 

WILD  GAME. 

Deer,  antelope,  and  elk  still  continue  in  considerable  abundance  to  roam  over  this 
Indian  reservation,  and  the  number  of  buffalo  have  seemed  to  increase;  certainly  they 
have  not  been  so  numerous  before  within  the  near  vicinity  of  the  agency  at  both  VY  oil 
Point  and  Poplar  River  as  they  have  this  summer.  Five  buffalo  were  killed  withm 
three  miles  of  the  agency  building  at  Poplar  River  on  the  15th  of  August,  and  thou- 
sands of  them  are  now  roaming  in  the  valley  of  Poplar  River,  withm  40  miles.  It  is 
difficult  to  ascertain  in  what  direction  they  are  generally  tendiug.  For  the  present 
they  furnish  a  convenient  source  of  supply  for  agency  beef.  Without  the  supply  ot 
buffalo  beef  obtained  during  the  year  the  rations  furnished  by  government  would 
have  been  sadly  deficient  and  the  deficiency  felt. 

UNITED  STATES  INDIAN  POLICE  SERVICE. 

The  rules  and  regulations  for  the  United  States  Indian  police  service,  recently  issued 
by  the  honorable  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  if  carried  out  fairly,  seem  to  me 
well  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  Fort  Peck  Indian  Agency.  A  company  of  ten  Indiaus, 
with  one  captain  and  two  sergeants,  with  P.  O.  Matthews  as  chief  of  police,  have  been 
formed,  and  their  names  forwarded  to  the  department  for  their  commissions.    1  have 
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faith  that  this  Indian  police  force  can  be  made  an  efficient  agent  in  keeping  peace  and 
order  on  the  reservation. 

I  am,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

W.  BIRD, 

United  States  Indian  Agent, 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Great  Nemaha  Agency, 
JSfohart,  Nebraska,  August  24,  1878. 
Sir  :  In  accordance  with  instructions,  the  following  is  submitted  as  the  annual  report 
for  the  Iowa  and  Sao  and  Fox  of  the  Missouri  tribes  of  Indians.    These  are  two  small 
tribes  located  upon  contiguous  reservations  situated  in  Richardson  County,  Nebraska, 
and  Brown  and  Doniphan  Counties,  Kansas. 

IOWAS. 

Whole  number,  213  ;  births,  11 ;  deaths,  11.  They  live  in  houses  furnished  with  the 
conveniences  usually  found  in  the  homes  of  the  ordinary  white  settlers.  Three  of  the 
Iowa  families  have  their  floors  carpeted,  the  rags  therefor  having  been  prepared  by 
their  own  hands.  Five  families  have  sewing-machines.  One  widow  woman  does  con- 
siderable sewing  for  whites  residing  near. 

Every  family  who  has  the  means  of  cultivating  it  has  a  fenced  field  or  farm,  which 
they  attend  in  a  creditable  manner.  Five  Indians  have  farms  containing  from  SO  to  160 
acres  each,  the  most  of  w^hich  they  have  under  cultivation.  About  200  acres  have  been 
fenced  the  present  season.  They  have  planted  1,160  fruit-trees  and  260  grape-vines. 
A  previous  year  440  trees  and  40  grape-vines  were  planted.  A  few  trees  were  planted 
several  years  since  from  which  some  are  now  gathering  fruit.  One  Indian  will  realize 
12  bushels  peaches,  having  already  sold  the  product  of  one  tree,  3  bushels.  These  trees 
were  purchased  from  profits  of  the  trading-post,  which  is  under  the  supervision  of 
members  of  the  religious  society  having  charge  of  the  agency,  and  donated  to  the  In- 
dians. A  little  orchard,  nicely  fenced  and  cared  for,  may  be  seen  surrounding  many  of 
the  residences  at  this  time. 

Four  wells  have  been  bored  for  as  many  Indian  families,  at  a  total  cost  of  $160.40 
the  Indian  having  the  well  paying  three-fourths  of  the  cost,  the  other  one-fourth  being 
paid  in  the  same  manner  the  trees  were  purchased. 

Five  houses,  three  log  and  two  frame,  have  been  built.  For  the  log-houses  the  In- 
dians prepared  the  logs  and  raised  the  houses  to  the  "  square."  For  the  frame-houses 
the  Indians  furnished  in  cash,  one  $25,  the  other  $40,  besides  doing  all  the  hauling  and 
assisting  mechanics  in  construction.  These  are  comfortable  story-and-a-half  houses, 
with  one  good  room  on  the  second  floor,  all  well  plastered.  Three  other  houses  pre- 
viously erected  were  also  plastered  the  present  year.  There  may  be  noticed  an  appar- 
ent discrepancy  in  the  accompanying  statistics  in  reference  to  the  number  of  houses 
occupied  by  Indians  when  compared  with  last  year's  report.  This  can  be  explained 
by  stating  that  three  houses  that  had  become  untenantable  were  torn  down  and  new 
ones  erected  instead. 

Evidences  of  gradual  improvement  are  discernible  each  year  among  these  people, 
and  it  needs  only  a  continuation  of  the  present  policy  of  making  labor  a  necessity,  to 
make  the  Iowas  wholly  self-supporting  in  a  few  years.  Their  annuities  are  of  a  per- 
manent character,  and  should  be  used  for  purposes  of  education  and  general  improve- 
ment instead  of  making  large  payments  in  cash.  Most  undoubtedly  the  true  policy 
is  to  furnish  Indians  means  wherewith  to  till  the  soil,  purchased  from  the  funds  of  the 
tribe  if  they  are  adequate,  and  give  them  to  understand  that  they  must  be  used  if  they 
expect  to  obtain  the  comforts  or  even  the  necessaries  of  life,  for  certainly  they  have 
not  a  sufficient  claim  upon  the  generosity  of  the  government  to  be  supported  in  idle- 
ness by  the  regular  issue  of  rations.  No  rations  are  issued  to  the  Indians  at  this 
agency,  which  is  the  better  plan  where  they  have  reached  this  advanced  condition. 

One  industrial  or  manual-labor  school  is  conducted  for  the  Iowas,  and  is  well  patron- 
ized. Of  52  children  of  school-going  ages  51  have  attended  school.  The  largest  monthly 
average  was  40 ;  average  for  the  whole  year,  32.  Eighty  acres  of  land,  fenced  and  under 
cultivation,  is  attached  to  the  school  and  cultivated  as  the  school-farm,  producing  all 
the  wheat,  corn,  vegetables,  pork,  &c,  needed  for  the  subsistence  of  the  children?  A 
large  part  of  the  beef  required  is  also  produced.  The  Indians  assist  in  the  cultivation 
of  this  farm  when  required  in  addition  to  the  labor  performed  by  the  school-boys.  The 
girls  are  taught  the  various  household  industries,  such  as  cooking,  baking,  washing 
cutting  and  making  garments  for  themselves  and  the  boys,  &c.  In  addition' to  the  or- 
dinary school  exercises,  a  juvenile  lyceum  is  conducted  during  the  winter  eveninos 
for  the  instruction  and  entertainment  of  the  school-children ;  exercises  consist  of  read- 
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sag,  singing,  recitations,  dialogues,  charades,  tableaux,  &c.  Some  of  the  Indian  pa- 
rents attend  and  participate.  One  Indian  boy  has  been  sent  to  a  neighboring  univer- 
sity to  be  educated  from  a  charity  fund. 

SACS  AND  FOXES  OF  THE  MISSOURI. 

Whole  number,  107  ;  births,  9  ;  deaths,  8.  The  condition  of  this  tribe  is  very  differ- 
ent from  that  of  the  Iowas,  but  little  in  the  way  of  improvement  having  been  done 
until  three  years  ago.  Previous  to  that  timethcr  funds  were  paid  to  them  wholly  in 
cash,  making  a  per  capita  payment  of  almost  $100  annually.  The  first  step  from  this 
stereotyped  practice  was  made  by  obtaining  the  consent  of  the  tribe  for  the  diversion 
of  $2 /)60  for  beneficial  purposes.  Subsequently  its  consent  for  the  use  of  $2,000  annu- 
ally for  education  and  general  beneficial  purposes  was  obtained.  There  seemed  for- 
merly to  be  an  idea  that  the  funds  of  this  tribe-  could  only  be  us?d  with  its  consent, 
but  this  is  erroneous  as  regards  a  large  part  of  their  trust-fund  interest,  it  being  like 
the  Iowas'  funds,  subject  to  the  discretion  of  the  President- 
Six  families  only  live  in  houses,  except  rude  ones  of  their  own  construction.  Three 
of  the  five  houses  were  built  from  material  parohased  by  the  individuals.  Consider- 
able improvement  in  the  way  of  agriculture  has  also  been  made,  and  a  great  improve- 
ment the  present  year  over  last.  Timber  for  fencing  being  about  exhausted,  about 
2,000  rods  barbed  fence-wire  was  purchased  for  them,  nearly  all  of  which  has  been 
used.  Several  Indians  who  never  before  did  any  work  have  fenced  and  cultivated  small 
fields  One  hundred  and  thirty  acres  are  being  cultivated  in  grain  by  Indians,  and  323 
acres  by  a  white  man  married  iuto  and  a  member  of  the  tribe. 

A  comfortable  log  and  frame  house,  nearly  new,  belonging  to  an  Indian,  was  recently 
completely  destroyed  by  a  cyclone  or  hurricane. 

One  boarding-school  is  iu  successful  operation,  and  has  been  patronized  rather  bet- 
ter than  heretofore,  thirteen  of  sixteen  children  of  school-going  ages  being  iu  regular 
attendance. 

The  members  of  this  tribe  have  a  restless  and  unsettled  disposition,  frequently  in- 
sisting upon  removal  to  the  Indian  Territory,  their  requests  receiving  no  notice  from 
the  department;  hence  they  remain  in  suspeuse,  still  in  the  hope  of  hearing  something 
to  their  interest,  while  matters  remain  in  statu  quo,  to  the  great  annoyance  of  all  par- 
ties. If  it  is  the  policy  of  the  department  to  discontinue  the  removal  of  Indians  to 
the  Indian  Territory,  it  would  certainly  be  the  better  plan  to  state  so  to  these  appli- 
cants in  plain  and  decided  terms. 

CONCLUSION. 

It  is  the  policy  of  the  present  agent  to  impress  upon  the  Indians  the  fact  that  their 
subsistence  must  soon  be  wholly  the  product  of  their  own  labor,  and  to  disabuse  their 
minds  of  the  idea  that  the  government  owes  them  a  living  so  long  as  they  may  see  fit  to 
ask  it. 

The  Iowas  especially  are  sufficiently  advanced  to  have  their  lauds  allotted  to  them 
in  severalty,  granting  them  a  title  therefor  inalienable  for  a  number  of  years.  This 
would  be  a  new  incentive  to  exertion,  as  they  would  then  have  some  assurance  that 
what  improvement  they  make  would  be  their  individual  gain. 

Recommendations  of  last  year  are  repeated:  1st.  Prohibition  of  tribal  visiting.  2d. 
Enactment  of  laws  protecting  Indians  in  their  individual  rights  with  respect  to  per- 
son and  property.  3d.  Laws'for  the  effectual  exoubuon  of  all  persons  being  illegally 
upon  the  reservation.  4th.  The  discontinuance  of  general  legislation  for  ludian  tribes. 
The  regulations  required  for  wild  tribes  which  have  made  but  little  advancement  from 
their  primitive  condition  are  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  the  semi-civilized.    *    *  * 

In  closing  this  my  fourth  and  last  annual  report,  I  believe  it  proper  to  refer  to  the 
new  rule  of  grading  salaries  of  Indian  agents  according  to  the  number  of  Indians  in 
charge  as  a  greaterror  in  judgment,  and  as  working  much  injustice  to  those  engaged  in 
this  service.  The  care,  oversight,  and  responsibility  of  a  small  tribe  having  made  consid- 
erable improvement,  is  greater  than  that  of  a  large  tribe  iu  their  primitive  condition, 
where  but  little  attention  except  the  regular  issue  of  rations  is  required.  Where  two 
or  more  tribes,  though  small,  are  attached  to  one  agency,  the  labor  is  increased  in  pro- 
portion to  the  number  of  tribes,  as  they  are  usually  located  considerable  distance  from 
each  other  and  from  the  agency.  Under  the  present  policy,  it  seems  to  be  expected 
that  an  Indian  agent  with  large  financial  and  moral  accountability  can  give  up  all  the 
advantages  of  society,  as  it  were,  isolate  his  family  and  himself  from  the  social  world, 
be  prohibited  from  having  the  association  of  his  relatives  in  the  service,  as  well_  as 
being  compelled  to  forego  many  of  the  real  comforts  of  life,  and  receive  as  a  compensation 
but  little  more  than  half  the  amount  paid  to  many  mere  clerks  in  the  office  at  Wash- 
ington. A  free  and  unbiased  consideration  of  this  policy  cannot  fail  to  show  its  in- 
justice. 

Very  respectfully, 

M.  B.  KENT, 
United' States  Indian  Agent. 

The  COMMIf  SIONER  OF  INDIAN  AFFAIRS. 
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Omaha  Agency,  Nebr., 

Seventhmonth  29,  1878. 
Respected  Friend:  In  compliance  with  directions  contained  in  letter  of  Seventh- 
month  1,  I  submit  my  second  annual  report  of  the  state  of  affairs  at  this  agency  dur- 
ing the  past  year. 

Last  year's  crops  were  generally  good,  the  wheat  crop  exceeding  my  estimate  by 
3,000  bushels,  and  amounting  to  more  than  12,000  bushels  of  excellent  quality.  Their 
success  last  year  in  wheat-growing  encouraged  the  Indians  to  increased  efforts  the 
present  year,  and  they  increased  the  average  of  wheat  sown  about  75  per  cent.,  or  a> 
total  of  near  1,050  acres.  I  estimate  the  present  crop  at  21,000  bushels.  Frequent 
rains,  succeeded  by  intense  heat,  have  produced  somewhat  unseasonable  ripening, 
which  may  diminish  the  yield  to  pome  extent.  I  think  there  is  no  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  acres  i^auted  in  corn,  but  the  cultivation  has  been  much  better  than  heretofore, 
and  I  estimate  an  increase  of  5,000  to  6,000  bushels  in  production  above  last  year. 
Some  increase  in  oats  and  potatoes ;  other  crops  about  the  same  as  last  year.  There 
is  a  perceptible  advancement  in  many  of  the  Indians  in  judgment  and  skill  in  the 
management  of  their  farm-work.  They  hauled  near  500  logs  to  the  mill  during  the 
winter  to  be  sawed  into  lumber  for  building  and  fencing  purposes,  and  have  broken 
about  450  acres  of  prairie  this  summer,  against  250  acres  last  year.  A  number  of  their 
young  men  have  taken  claims  and  made  breakings  this  summer. 

Intelligence  is  increasing  among  them  in  a  progressive  degree,  and  many  of  them 
are  looking  forward  with  interest  to  their  individual  improvement,  and  their  general 
advancement  toward  civilization,  by  the  abandonment  of  their  tribal  relations  and 
aboriginal  customs.  The  more  intelligent  Indians  foresee  the  necessity  as  well  as  the 
advantage  of  such  a  course,  and  evince  an  earnest  anxiety  for  its  consummation.  The 
chiefs  are  reluctant  to  yield  their  positions  and  influence  over  their  followers,  and  are, 
consequently,  an  obstacle  to  the  advancement  of  the  tribe  in  civilized  customs.  There 
is  a  strong  and  increasing  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  more  intelligent  and  thrifty 
members  of  the  tribe  in  favor  of  abolishing  the  chieftainships. 

The  Indians  supported  the  schools  well  the  past  year,  manifesting  an  interest  in 
their  children  learning  the  English  language.  Some  of  them  visited  the  schools  fre- 
quently, and  expressed  satisfaction  at  witnessing  the  recitations  of  their  children. 
The  school-children  were  pretty  well  furnished  with  clothing,  and,  for  the  first  time, 
with  shoes  and  boots,  with  which  they  and  their  parents  appear  well  pleased,  and,  I 
believe,  the  influence  was  salutary. 

I  hear  of  no  cases  of  intemperance  among  the  OmaTias,  and  they  appear  to  take  some 
credit  to  themselves  for  their  abstinent  habits.  Liquor-drinking  is  generally  dis- 
countenanced by  the  tribe.  They  are  disposed  to  remain  on  the  reservation  and  work 
for  themselves  instead  of  rambling  about,  which,  I  believe,  is  one  of  the  chief  safe- 
guards against  intemperance  and  indolence.  I  am  convinced  that  if  they  are  allowed 
to  remain  undisturbed  in  their  just  rights  on  their  reservation  under  the  present  civil 
policy,  with  such  improvements  as  experience  may  suggest,  with  reasonable  opportu- 
nities afforded  them  for  the  development  of  their  own  energies  and  resources,  accom- 
panied by  simple  and  wholesome  laws  for  their  government,  in  a  few  years  the  greater 
part  of  them  will  render  satisfactory  evidence  that  Indians  can  be  civilized. 

The  frequent  changes  in  the  treatment  and  modes  of  managing  aud  governing  the 
Indians  are  derogatory  to  their  progress  in  civilization  and  self-reliance.  They  tend 
to  unsettle  and  discourage  them  from  making  the  effort  to  improve  their  present 
homes  that  many  of  "hem  would  feel  more  interested  in  making  if  they  could  be  fully 
assured  that  they  were  to  remain  their  own,  and  that  they  were  working  for  them- 
selves and  their  children.  They  say  that  they  have  been  faithful  on  their  part  in  com- 
plying with  their  promises  and  obligations  to  the  government,  and  intend  to  continue 
to  be  so,  and  they  ask  a  reciprocal  compliance  on  toe  part  »tf  the  government  with  its 
promises  and  treaties  with  them.  They  are  often  disturbed  by  rumors  aud  probabili- 
ties of  changes,  either  of  their  homes  or  their  management,  aud  they  feel  that  either 
would  be  great  injustice,  especially  without  their  free  and  unenforced  consent.  They 
are  quick  to  discriminate  between  justice  and  injustice;  and  they  say  they  want  to 
live  in  undisturbed  peace  oa  their  own  rightful  possessions,  and  in  friendship  with 
their  white  neighbors,  which  is  certainly  asking  no  more  than  a  generous  and  just 
humanity  would  accord  to  them. 

Very  respectfully,  JACOB  VORE, 

United  States  Indian  Agent. 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Otoe  Agency,  Nebr., 

Eighthmonth  24,  1878, 

Respected  Friend  :  In  compliance  with  instructions  and  in  conformity  to  depart- 
ment regulations,  I  have  the  pleasure  to  hereby  present  my  sixth  annual  report  of  the 
condition  of  the  Indian  service  at  Otoe  Agency,  Nebr. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  INTERIOR. 


The  past  few  years,  commencing  shortly  after  my  taking  charge  of  the  agency  in 
1873,  has  been  an  important  period  in  the  history  of  the  Otoe  and  Missouria  tribe.  It 
*  has  been  the  turning  point  between  the  wild,  free  life  so  dear  to  the  memories  and  tra- 
ditions of  the  Indian  race,  and  the  more  complicated  machinery  of  civilized  pursuits, 
which  in  the  near  future  they  must  wield,  or  by  inaction  suffer  decay  and  lose  their 
identity  amid  the  growing  populace  of  a  more  provident  race.  Previous  to  that  time, 
game  within  comparatively  easy  access  was  abundant,  and  the  fruits  of  the  serai-annual 
hunt,  supplemented  by  an  intervening  cash  annuity,  seemed  to  supply  their  necessities. 
Productive  industry  was  not  recognized  as  an  important  means  of  support,  and  had 
Dot  gained  an  established  footing  among  them.  The  disappearance  of  game  from  their 
old  hunting-grounds,  and  a  change  in  the  governmental  policy  toward  Indians,  which, 
though  gradual,  has  been  none  the  less  sensibly  felt  to  be  each  year  growing  more 
stringent  as  it  approaches  more  nearly  the  principles  of  common  business  transactions, 
rendered  a  change  in  their  habits  an  absolute  necessity. 

Their  reservation  being  located  in  the  valley  of  the  Big  Blue  River,  on  the  State  line 
between  Kansas  and  Nebraska,  is  in  one  of  the  finest  tracts  of  farming  and  grazing 
country  west  of  the  Missouri  River,  which  renders  agricultural  pursuits  their  most  avail- 
able means  of  self-support,  and  which  it  has  been  my  aim  to  develop  on  a  substantial 
basis. 

There  have  been  a  few  worthy  individual  exceptions,  but  the  Indians,  as  a  tribe, 
have  been  very  slow  in  accepting  the  necessity  of  getting  their  living  from  the  soil, 
and  have  regarded  as  a  great  injustice  the  means  employed  by  government — that  of 
using  their  annuities,  which  they  had  been  accustomed  to  receive  in  cash,  for  the  de- 
Arelopraent  of  agriculture  and  other  industries.  Consequently,  each  step  has  been  reso- 
lutely contested.  Much  strategy  has  been  resorted  to  in  order  to  avoid  a  compliance, 
and  many  plans  adduced  in  order  to  escape  the  inevitable  change  which  they  saw  hang- 
ing over  them.  The  most  potent  among  these  was  that  of  a  removal  of  the  tribe  to 
a  new  home,  where  they  could  have  access  to  buffalo  and  the  hospitality  of  other  tribes. 
This  being  also  a  favorite  theme  among  the  surrounding  settlers,  in  order  to  get  pos- 
session of  the  Indians'  lands,  their  advice  has  been  highly  prejudicial  to  the  interests 
of  theludians,  and  a  frequently-repeated  agitation  of  the  subject  has  presented  a  formi- 
dable obstacle  to  improvement— so  great  that  the  personal  safety  of  any  one  who  so 
far  disregarded  the  will  of  the  old  potentates  of  the  tribe  as  to  break  prairie  for  them- 
selves could  not  be  assured.  An  altercation  that  grew  out  of  one  prominent  Indian 
breaking  a  field  for  himself  in  1874  resulted  in  his  killing  his  friend,  who  taunted  him 
with  ridicule  for  his  attempt  to  adopt  the  ways  of  white  men,  and  threatened  a  serious 
conflict  in  the  tribe.  Under  such  circumstances,  improvement  has  been  attended  with 
many  difficulties,  and  has  of  necessity  been  slow  ;  but  under  the  one  purpose  steadily 
pursued  at  the  agency  it  has  been  measurably  sure,  and  in  summing  up  the  results  of 
five  years'  labor  the  present  condition  is  gratifying,  and  presents  a  hope  of  brighter 
promise  in  the  future. 

While,  from  the  opposition  in  the  tribe,  and  the  want  of  implements  to  work  with, 
it  wras  found  almost  impossible  to  start  the  Indians  on  individual  farms,  a  system  of 
tribal  farming  was  commenced  wherein  the  Indians  were  induced  to  do  the  work,  un- 
der the  direction  of  a  practical  farmer,  and  were  paid  a  per  diem  for  their  labor  out  of 
tribal  funds,  the  proceeds  reverting  back  to  the  tribe,  and  were  issued  to  tho  Indians 
in  the  shape  of  rations  as  necessities  required.  By  this  means  the  amount  of  labor 
performed  was  limited  only  by  the  amount  of  means  at  command  to  employ  it;  nearly 
all  the  able-bodied  male  members  of  the  tribe  have  participated.  Many,  especially 
among  the  younger  portion,  have  become  skillful  laborers ;  five  to  six  hundred  acres 
have  been  brought  into  successful  cultivation,  a  larger  quantity  inclosed  with  fence 
in  different  inclosures,  wholly  by  Indian  labor,  and  the  crops  of  last  year  were  suffi- 
cient to  bread  the  tribe  until  the  cutting  of  the  recent  harvest. 

A  larger  acreage  of  wheat  was  sown  the  present  season  than  last  year,  but  the  yield 
it  is  believed  will  be  much  less,  owing«to  the  ravages  of  the  chinch-bugs  and  the  great 
amount  of  rain,  which  destroyed  and  prevented  gathering  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  crop.  The  corn  and  other  crops  now  in  growth  and  nearing  maturity  are  quite 
promising. 

Our  experience,  so  far  as  members  of  this  tribe  is  concerned,  has  demonstrated  the 
fact  that  Indians  may  become  successful  laborers  ;  that  the  same  incentives  which  in- 
duce white  men  to  labor  will  also  induce  Indians,  viz,  necessity  and  a  direct  personal 
interest  in  their  labor.  That  all  efforts  to  induce  Indians  as  well  as  unenlightened 
white  men  to  toil  without  such  interest  must  fail,  or  at  best  be  successful  only  to  a 
limited  extent,  and  that  Indians  uneducated  in  the  customs  and  industrial  pursuits  of 
civilized  life  are  slow  to  see  the  benefit  or  to  perform  labor  wherein  they  must  antici- 
pate their  reward  two  or  more  years  hence,  as  is  the  case  in  opening  farms,  and  espe- 
cially is  this  the  case  where  they  can  have  no  assurance  that  they  can  continue  in 
possession  of  the  land  whereon  they  bestow  their  labor. 

In  connection  with  the  above  I  may  add  the  remark  that  it  is  believed  to  be  of  the 
xrtmost  importance,  in  order  to  advance  the  Iudiaus  in  industrial  pursuits,  that  their 
homes  be  secured  to  them  by  law  iu  such  manner  that  they  cannot  be  taken  from  them 
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nor  the  Indians  removed,  not  even  by  their  own  request,  until  such  time  as  they  may 
give  evidence  of  being  fnlly  competent  to  exercise  the  rights  of  a  free  citizenship  in 
the  management  of  their  own  affairs,  and  be  prepared  to  pass  from  under  the  special 
care  of  the  government ;  and  of  this  the  Indians  should  be  assured  in  such  manner  as 
to  admit  of  no  equivocation.  It  is  unnatural  to  expect  of  them  a  satisfactory  develop- 
ment of  home  interests  while  their  lands  are  subject  to  the  whims  and  speculation  of 
a  dominant  race,  or  their  place  of  abode  to  the  caprice  of  fancy  ungoverned  by  intelli- 
gent business  considerations  or  associated  domestic  economy. 

The  system  of  tribal  farming  commenced  and  continued  at  this  agency  since  1873 
has  been  pursued  for  the  purpose  of  educating  the  Indians  in  agricultural* labor,  so  as 
to  prepare  them  for  the  management  of  individual  farms  as  much  as  for  the  profits  in 
farm  products,  and  in  which,  although  maintained  under  opposition,  we  have  had  suc- 
cess. In  1875  a  few  Indians  broke  small  pieces  of  prairie  on  their  own  account.  The 
spring  following  the  same  was  sown  with  wheat,  but  being  unprotected  from  the  herds 
of  Indian  ponies  it  was  mostly  destroyed  and  but  little  was  harvested.  Last  year  but 
two  Indians  sowed  with  wheat,  aud  they  harvested  a  remunerative  crop  of  about  200 
bushels,  the  most  of  which  was  sold  at  the  market  rates  of  about  85  to  90  cents,  aud 
the  proceeds  expended  by  the  producer  for  furniture  and  other  family  supplies.  The 
effect  of  these  examples  has  been  highly  gratifying,  and  last  spring  fifteen  Indians 
sowed  individual  patches  of  wheat,  aggregating  about  75  acres,  which  they  now  have 
harvested  and  in  stacks  ready  to  be  thrashed,  and  will  yield  probably  500  bushels  or 
more.  The  disposition  to  open  farms  has  also  been  much  more  general  the  present 
season  than  any  previous  year.  About  twenty  commenced  breaking  prairie  on  individ- 
ual claims  ;  they  broke  an  aggregate  of  near  150  acres,  and  the  feeling  is  now  very 
general  among  the  conservative  portion  of  the  tribe  in  favor  of  individual  farming, 
and  of  raising  wheat  and  other  crops,  needing  only  to  be  properly  encouraged  and. 
assisted  to  make  these  Indians  self-supporting  by  the  products  of  their  own  farms. 
Tribal  farming  by  paid  Indian  labor,  under  the  direction  of  the  agency,  has  jjroved  a 
success,  both  by  gaining  subsistence  for  the  tribe  and  approximately  preparing  the 
Indians  by  a  degree  of  agricultural  education  for  commencing  on  their  own  account; 
but  its  continuance  is  not  recommended  longer  than  until  the  Indians  become  suffi- 
ciently established,  and  have  the  means  of  operating  for  themselves.  This  point  is 
yet  far  from  being  reached  by  many  of  the  Otoes. 

Most  of  the  Indians  who  have  commenced  opening  farms  have  left  the  village  and 
constructed  habitations  near  their  land ;  a  very  few  have  comfortable  houses,  the 
greater  number  having  only  bark  houses  and  earth-covered  wigwams.  Many  of  these 
are  very  desirous  of  having'better  accommodations,  but  timber  suitable  for  building 
purposes  has  nearly  all  been  destroyed,  and  they  cannot  be  supplied  with  houses  with- 
out considerable  outlay  for  material,  and  this  the  limited  funds  of  the  tribe  will  not 
justify. 

It  was  hoped  by  selling  120,000  acres  of  the  reservation,  as  provided  by  a  bill  enacted 
for  the  purpose  in  1876,  that  sufficient  would  have  been  realized  from  the  sale  before 
this  time  to  place  the  tribe  on  a  comfortable  footing,  financially,  and  to  pay  for  many 
needed  improvements.  But,  as  is  often  the  case,  where  the  property  of  Indians  is  at. 
stake,  through  a  lameness  in  the  law,  or  a  misinterpretation  of  its  provisions,  the  Indians 
have  realized  nothing  from  the  intended  sale.  While  at  the  same  time  the  larger  part 
of  the  land  is  occupied  by  squatters  ;  towns  have  been  planted,  villages  are  growing 
up,  and  the  mart  of  trade  has  been  opened  upon  it,  yet  but  few,  comparatively,  have 
signified  any  intention  of  paying  for  the  lands  they  occupy,  and  those  who  would  be 
purchasers  are  debarred  by  such  occupancy.  It  is  belieVed  the  provisions  of  the  bill 
are  sufficient  to  justify  a  ruling  by  the  proper  authorities  that  would  compel  a  com- 
pliance with  the  terms  of  f-ale,  or  eject  the  unlawful  occupants  from  the  land.  If  such 
should  not  be  the  case,  an  amendment  to  cover  the  deficiency  should  be  made  as  speed- 
ily as  possible. 

An  element  exists  in  the  tribe,  consisting  of  about  one-fourth  its  members,  under  the 
leadership  of  former  chiefs,  who  refuse  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  law,  requiring 
Indians  to  perform  service  for  their  annuities  and  supplies.  They  oppose  all  improve- 
ments, holding  resolutely  to  their  Indian  customs  and  traditions,  and  discard  agency 
restraint,  refusing  all  supplies  because  they  are  offered  to  them  by  measurement  and 
weight  to  the  heads  of  families,  instead  of  in  bulk  to  the  heads  of  the  tribe.  They  are 
the  dupes  of  bad  advisers  outside  the  reservation,  being  led  into  the  belief  that  the 
present  arrangements  and  restrictions  are  by  the  agent  only;  that  by  a  non-acceptance 
their  annuities  are  accumulating  in  the  hands  of  the  government ;  that  they  cannot 
be  expended  without  their  consent,  and  will  eventually  have  to  be  given  them,  in 
cash,  and  that  the  days  of  Indian  prosperity,  as  of  old,  will  again  return  to  them. 

THE  AGENCY  HERD. 

In  1875  a  herd  of  cattle  of  various  ages  was  purchased  for  the  purpose  of  converting 
a  portion  of  the  rich  grass  abounding  on  the  reserve  into  wholesome  beef  for  subsist- 
38  I 
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ence  of  the  Indians,  and  to  demonstrate  to  them  the  advantages  of  stock-raising.  The 
first  two  years  the  experiment  was  attended  with  many  discouragements,  owing  to  the 
herd  being  of  insufficient  size  to  furnish  a  continual  supply  of  beef,  and  the  Indians, 
not  beingreliable  herders,  animals  would  frequently  disappear,  especially  young  calves, 
and  in  1876  but  few  were  saved.  Many  cattle  were  also  lost  in  storms,  and  the  Indians, 
taking  advantage  of  those  in  a  weak  condition,  would  place  them  in  a  position  where 
they  would  perish,  in  order  to  get  the  carcass.  This  practice  prevailed  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  it  was  found  necessary  at  one  time  to  have  the  cattle  herded  away  from  the 
agency  in  order  to  save  them.  During  the  past  year  the  Indians,  having  been  brought 
to  see  their  previous  folly,  entered  into  an  agreement  to  save  the  cattle,  and  a  police 
was  appointed  to  look  after  offenders.  I  am  now  pleased  to  be  able  to  say,  we  have 
experienced  but  little  trouble  in  that  direction  during  the  past  year.  A  regular  herder 
was  dispensed  with,  and  the  herd  is  now  kept  at  the  agency,  is  herded  by  Indians  irreg- 
ularly employed  for  the  purpose.  No  cattle,  to  my  knowledge,  were  lost  by  death  the 
past  winter.  They  are  now  in  fine  condition,  and  the  number  has  been  nearly  doubled 
the  present  summer,  partly  by  purchase,  but  most  largely  by  natural  increase.  The 
calves  are  doing  well,  and  out  of  about  eighty  not  more  than  two  have  been  lost.  The 
herd  now  numbers  about  275,  including  young  calves.  It  should  be  increased  to  about 
600  head,  which,  if  properly  managed,  would  furnish  a  satisfactory  supply  of  beef  to  the 
tribe  the  year  round,  without  a  decrease  in  number  and  without  expense,  except  that 
of  taking  care  of  the  cattle,  grass  for  pasture  and  hay  being  abundant. 

SCHOOLS. 

An  industrial  school  was  organized  in  1875,  a  commodious  building  having  been  pre- 
viously constructed  for  its  accommodation,  the  erection  of  which  met  with  much 
opposition  from  the  Indians  and  was  taken  advantage  of  by  unscrupulous  white  men, 
who  by  seditious  advice  did  much  to  prejudice  the  Indians  against  the  school.  Although 
organized  under  unfavorable  circumstances,  it  was  steadily  maintained  and  grew  from 
year  to  year  in  interest  and  favor  with  the  tribe.  In  consideration  of  the  opposition 
no  arrangements  could  be  made  with  the  tribe  to  secure  attendance  except  at  the  option 
of  the  Indians,  hence  our  hold  on  the  children  has  at  all  limes  been  insecure.  Yet 
by  kind  treatment  and  the  comfortable  accommodations  afforded,  the  school  has  been 
patronized  by  many,  and  a  few  parents,  seeming  to  appreciate  the  advantages  of  edu- 
cation, have  kept  their  children  steadily  at  school,  and  those  who  regularly  attended 
made  quite  satisfactory  progress.  The  testimony  of  the  teacher,  wno  has  had  many 
years'  experience  in  teaching  white  children,  is  that  some  of  these  Indian  children 
made  more  rapid  progress  than  any  she  had  previously  taught,  showing  conclusively 
that  they  have  active  intellect  and  that  the  influences  of  a  well-regulated  boarding- 
school  will  in  a  short  time  change  materially  the  habits  of  the  Indian  children,  and 
in  time,  as  a  consequence,  effect  a  change  in  the  tribe. 

There  are  in  the  tribe  about  83  children  of  suitable  ages  for  school,  nearly  all  of 
whom  could  be  comfortably  accommodated  at  the  one  institution,  but  only  43  have 
been  in  attendance  during  any  one  month  or  more  the  past  year,  and  the  average  daily 
attendance  for  the  year  only  19. 

There  should  be  arrangements  made  by  which  the  children  could  be  placed  at  school 
and  their  leaving  without  permission  prevented  ;  but  what  these  arrangements  should 
be,  or  what  course  to  pursue,  I  must  leave  for  more  suggestive  minds  to  propose,  unless, 
by  an  amicable  agreement  with  the  ruling  element  of  the  trine,  the  agent  could  be 
supported  in  a  requirement  for  compulsory  attendance. 

SANITARY. 

The  saritary  condition  of  the  tribe  has  been  good  and  the  mortality  light  considering 
the  exposure  consequent  on  living  mostly  in  tents  and  earth-covered  lodges  and  irregu- 
lar supplies  of  wholesome  food.  The  deaths  reported  during  the  year  are  31,  and  the 
births  40.  The  entire  population  of  the  tribe,  according  to  the  census  recently  taken,  is 
443,  which  is  believed  to  be  slightly  under  The  actual  number. 

There  being  no  physician  employed  at  this  agency,  the  Indians  are  obliged  to  rely 
much  on  themselves  and  their  way  of  doctoring.  A  supply  of  common  remedies  are 
kept  on  hand  at  the  agency,  which  they  generally  prefer  to  their  own  kind.  A  phy- 
sician is  greatly  needed,  and  could  one  be  employed  it  is  believed  he  would  be  generally 
patronized.  The  services  of  a  regular  physician  were  obtained  in  a  few  complicated 
cases,  which  resulted  in  the  recovery  of  the  patients,  while  similar  cases  under  the  In- 
dian treatment  generally  proved  fatal. 

Very  respectfullv  submitted. 

JESSE  W.  GRIEST, 
United  States  Indian  Agent 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 
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Santee  Agency,  Nebraska, 

Eighthmonth  20,  1878. 

Eespected  Friend  :  la  accordance  with  instructions,,  I  submit  my  report  of  affairs  at 
this  agency  during  the  past  year. 

The  agency  is  situated  on  the  southwest  side  of  the  Missouri  Eiver,  townships  Nos. 
31,  32,  and  33,  range  4  and  5  west,  Knox  County,  Nebraska,  and  contains  near  115,000 
acres  of  land,  a  large  majority  of  which  is  bluff  land,  suitable  only  for  grazing.  That 
portion  along  and  at  the  head  of  the  streams  is  very  good  farming  laud.  There  is  one 
excellent  water  power  on  the  Bazille  Creek,  near  the  western  boundary  of  the  reserva- 
tion, upon  which  we  have  a  grist-mill ;  the  agency  buildings  are  situated  on  the  north 
edge  of  the  reservation,  near  the  Missouri  Eiver;  the  dwellings  are  generally  log ; 
the  offices  and  industrial  school  building  are  frame  and  good;  the  two  missions  are 
located  about  half  a  mile  east  and  west  of  the  agency  buildings. 

The  Santee  Sioux  came  here  June  11,  1866,  numbering  about  1,350  Indians.  Since 
then  there  has  been  a  gradual  decrease,  until  at  this  time  they  number  800.  Some  went 
to  Flaodreau,  Dak.,  where  they  are  allowed  to  take  homesteads  and  are  governed 
by  the  laws  of  the  land;  others  to  Minnesota,  and  quite  a  number  of  them  died  from 
the  small-pox  in  1873.  For  the  last  two  years  they  have  been  remaining  about  the 
same  in  number.  They  are  industrious  and  have  turned  their  attentiou  to  cultivating 
the  land.  All  wear  citizens'  clothing  and  generally  make  a  fine  appearance,  especially 
on  horseback.  They  cultivated  during  the  last  year  650  acres  of  wheat  and  350  in  corn, 
barley,  potatoes,  &c,  making  a  total  of  about  1,000  acres  under  cultivation.  They 
have  broken  460  acres  of  new  land  during  the  past  year,  and  are  taking  an  increased 
interest  in  their  farm-work.  This  has  been  brought  about  by  the  hope  that  Congress 
will  pass  an  act  allowing  them  to  take  homesteads  on  these  lands  that  they  are  im- 
proving. 

They  begin  to  realize  the  importance  of  cattle  raising  and  the  value  of  oxen,  some  of 
the  men  proposing  to  do  without  their  issue  of  beef  for  one  year  if  I  would  give  them  a 
cow  or  a  yoke  of  steers  instead. 

One  of  the  principal  advances  made  in  the  tribe  during  the  year  was  the  abandon- 
ment of  the  hereditary  chieftainships.  This  was  accomplished  by  regular  ballot,  and 
new  men  elected  in  the  same  manner  to  serve  as  councilors  for  the  term  of  two  years. 
The  chiefs  and  headmen  were  generally  old  men  ;  the  councilors  are  young  men  who 
are  taking  the  lead  in  work,  &c. 

The  question  of  land-title  was  spoken  of  twelve  years  ago  for  the  Santees  and  has 
been  agitated  more  or  les3  ever  since,  and  bill  after  bill  has  been  presented  to  the 
various  committees  of  Congress  praying  that  a  law  be  passed  giving  them  with  others 
the  right  to  take  160  acres  of  land  as  a  home  for  themselves  as  white  men  do,  and  just 
as  often  as  it  has  been  asked  that  often  it  has  failed.  Here  is  a  failure  in  the  civilizing 
policy  which  must  be  overcome  in  order  to  make  it  a  success.  If  the  Indian  Department 
succeed  in  bringing  the  Indian  to  that  point  where  he  is  willing  to  abandon  his  roving 
habits  and  live  like  a  white  man,  ^en  Congress  must  perform  its  part  in  giving  homes  of 
their  own  which  cannot  be  taken  from  them.  For  as  long  as  they  are  not  certain  of 
getting  what  they  are  working  for,  their  progress  in  civilization  must  necessarily  be 
slow.  White  men  will  not  work  for  what  will  not  benefit  them,  an  it  is  folly  to  espect 
the  Indian  to  do  better  than  the  white  man.  The  Indian  has  a  feeling  of  justice  that 
prompts  him  in  his  actions  with  the  same  degree  of  honesty  that  a  white  man  has,  and 
as  he  looks  upon  the  white  man  as  a  person  who  is  superior  to  him  in  knowledge,  he 
expects  him  to  deal  justly  under  all  circumstances,  and  when  he  fails  to  do  so,  as  has 
been  the  case  repeatedly,  the  Indian  becomes  incensed  at  the  white  man  and  acts  upon 
the  promptings  of  his  judgment  to  resent  the  wrong  which  has  been  enacted  against 
him. 

The  educational  facilities  are  among  the  best,  there  being  four  boarding  and  four 
day  schools  in  operation  from  six  to  ten  months  in  the  yjar. 

The  American  Board  has  three  schools,  one  of  which  is  a  female  industrial  school 
where  the  children  are  taught  housework  in  its  various  forms,  also  a  male  hoarding 
and  a  day  school,  in  which  some  of  the  Indians  are  employed  as  teachers.  They  have 
large  and  comfortable  buildings,  all  under  thesuperintendeucy  of  Eev.  Alfred  L.  Ei<^s. 

The  Episcopal  Mission  has  a  girls'  industrial  school,  devoted  mainly  to  housework. 
They  have  also  three  day  schools  where  the  common  branches  are  taught  under  the 
care  of  Eev.  William  W.  Fowler. 

There  is  also  one  industrial  school  supported  by  the  government,  at  which  the  habits 
of  industry  are  taught  in  general  to  male  and  female.  There  are  twenty-three  acres  of 
land  connected  with  this  school,  in  which  have  been  cultivated  this  year  barley, 
oats,  wheat,  and  vegetables,  the  boys  doing  the  work  under  the  instructions  of  the 
steward.  The  girls  attend  to  the  house  and  dairy  work,  mending  and  making  of 
clothing,  &c. 

Indian  children  are  brought  to  the  mission  schools  from  other  agencies  to  be  educated 
and  those  who  have  been  educated  are  sent  as  teachers  among  those  who  have  not  the 
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facilities  for  education  that  are  to  be  found  here.  The  Santees  are  nearly  all  professors 
of  lelunon.    There  are  six  places  for  worship  which  are  generally  attended  on  First-day. 

The  subject  of  a  suitable  place  for  taking  care  of  the  sick  and  infirm  has  claimed 
considerable  thought  the  pest  year  as  we  reduce  the  issue  of  rations  to  them.  In  gen- 
eral we  take  frorntke  old  as  well  as  the  young.  The  old  and  blind  in  many  cases  suf- 
fer, and  to  remedy  this  it  will  be  necessary  to  have  a  building  as  an  almshouse  to 
bring  them  to  for 'the  purpose  of  taking  care  of  them. 

The  blacksmith-shop  and  grist-mill  are  conducted  entirely  by  Indians.  They  are 
also  employed  as  carpenter  apprentices  and  farm  hands.  I  also  hare  one  employed  as 
office  clerk  at  this  time,  all  doing  good  service  and  giving  general  satisfaction.  Five 
years  ago  it  was  a  difficult  matter  to  procure  Indians  to  fill  these  places.  Now  we 
have  no  trouble  in  getting  all  the  hands  we  wish  to  help  at  any  kind  of  work. 

There  are  two  facts  that  I  wish  to  mention  to  show  that  the  Indians  are  improving, 
and  that  the  expenses  of  taking  care  of  them  at  this  agency  is  being  reduced.  The 
following  is  the  result  of  Indian  labor  in  1-/3  and  1878  and  the  expenses  of  white  labor 
in  1?74  and  1878  : 


1873. 

1878. 

1874. 

1873. 

350 
40 
2,  000 
7, 500 
450 
400 
500 
119 

1,000 
460 
10,  000 

9,  000 
500 

1,800 
800 
257 

 do... 

 bushels. . 

 do 

 do... 

  ...  do... 

 tons.. 

350 

700 

251 

464 

Expecse  of  Tvhite  la"bor  

£9,  760 

S4,  020 

With  a  sincere  desire  that  ere  I  am  requested  to  make  my  next  annual  report  I  may 
hear  that  Congress  has  passed  a  bill  giving  the  Santees  the  privilege  of  taking  home- 
steads on  this  reservation, 
I  remain  thy  friend, 

ISAIAH  LIGHTNER, 

United  States  Indian  Agent. 

The  Commissioner  of  Ixdian  Affairs. 


Winnebago  Agency,  Nebraska, 

Eighthmontk  23,  1878. 

Respected  Friend  :  In  submitting  this,  my  eighth  annual  report  for  this  agency,  I 
will  first  compare  the  conditions  of  the  Winnelagoes  at  the  date  of  my  first  annual 
repon  in  1869,  and  at  the  nresent  time.  Then  they  were  an  unsettled  people,  living 
in  tepees,  located  principally  in  villages,  in  the  unhealthy  bottom-lands,  devoting  but 
little^ attention  to  agriculture,  being  fed  with  weekly  rations  of  beef  and  flour,  costing 
the  government  S19.019.97  during  the  last  nine  mouths  of  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1870,  and  £27,972.72  during  the  following  year ;  holding  in  common  what  little 
property  they  possessed,  and  governed  by  fourteen  hereditary  chiefs,  who  were  adverse 
to  the  adoption  of  customs  of  civilization. 

Now  nearly  every  head  of  a  familv  holds  a  patent,  issued  by  the  General  Laud  Oflice 
at  Washington  for  SO  acres  of  land,  which  is  vested  in  them  and  their  heirs  without 
the  right  of  alienation.  On  these  SO-acre  allotments,  90  substantial  houses  have  been 
built  b v  contract,  consisting  of  50  five-room  frame  houses,  costing  6669  each ;  25  four- 
room  frame  houses  with  brick  base  ments,  costing  8668.75  each,  and  15  four-room  brick 
houses  costino- 1698  each,  besides  which  there  are  a  number  of  good  frame  houses  built 
by  the  agency  carpenters  and  bv  the  Indians.  The  aggregate  amount  of  land  under 
cultivation  by  the  Indians  on  their  farms  is  estimated  at  2,500  acres.  On  the  products 
of  this  land  and  the  wages  received  for  work  performed  for  the  government  and  for 
white  men  in  the  country  adjoining  their  reservation  they  depended  during  the  past 
year  for  their  subsistence,  nothing  having  been  issued  by  the  department  in  the  way 
of  rations  excepting  three  pounds  of  flour  per  week  to  each  Indian  scholar  and  this 
only  as  a  reward  for  regular  and  punctual  attendance  at  the  day  schools. 

Twelve  chiefs  are  elected  annually  on  the  last  Tuesday  of  March  by  the  male  mem- 
bers of  the  tribe  ovei  twenty-one  years  of  age.  And  a  marked  degree  of  improvement 
is  noticeable  in  the  dress  and  general  deportment  of  the  Winnebagoes. 
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NATURALIZATIONS. 

During  the  last  two  or  three  years  the  Winnebagoes  have  frequently  discussed  the 
question  of  their  becoming  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  a  desire  to  that  end  seems 
to  have  increased  among  them  to  such  an  extent  that  I  believe  a  majority  are  now  in 
favor  of  taking  upon  themselves  the  burthens  of  citzenship,  provided  the  government 
will  adopt  certain  measures,  which  they  consider  necessary  for  the  care  and  protection, 
of  their  property.  Their  individual  wealth  at  the  present  time  amounts  to  over  one- 
quarter  of  a  million  of  dollars,  and  there  are  so  many  questions  arising  respecting  the 
ownership  and  protection  of  this  large  amount  of  property,  that  I  conclude  that  justice 
can  best  be  obtained  by  the  application  of  the  State  laws  to  the  reservation. 

EDUCATION. 

There  are  572  Indian  children  on  the  reservation  between  the  ages  of  sis  and  seven- 
teen years.  Of  these  not  more  than  one-fourth  were  in  attendance  at  school  during 
any  part  of  the  past  year.  This  small  attendance  is  owing  partially  to  the  distance  of 
the  schools  from  the  homes  of  some  of  the  children,  but  principally  to  theiudifference, 
for  the  lack  of  a  knowledge  of  the  advantages  of  an  education,  ou  the  part  of  the  pa- 
rents. To  overcome  this  evil  I  would  recommeud  the  erection  of  more  school-houses 
and  the  adoption  of  a  compulsory  system  of  education. 

AGENCY  BUILDINGS. 

These  were  all  built  during  the  last  thirteen  years,  and  are  generally  in  a  good  state 
of  repair.  They  are  twenty-four  in  number,  as  follows:  On-i  agent's  house,  a  two- 
story  frame  building  twelve  years  old,  said  to  have  cost  $14,000;  one  council-house, 
one  implement  warehouse,  three  shops,  one  steam  grist-mill  with  two  run  of  stones 
and  30- horse  power  engines,  one  steam  saw-mili  with  a  25-horse  power  engine,  seven 
employe  bouses,  five  barns,  one  three-story  brick  iud  is  trial-school  building  built  five 
years  ago  at  an  expense  of  about  $20,000,  and  intended  to  accommodate  80  scholars 
and  necessary  employes,  and  three  day-school  buildings,  two  of  which  were  poorly 
constructed  of  green  lumber,  aud  should  be  replaced  with  substantial  brick  buildings. 

CRIMES. 

The  greatest  difficulty  that  I  have  experienced  in  the  management  of  this  agency 
comes  from  my  inability  to'  have  justice  properly  administered.  This  is  owing  to  the 
prejudice  that  exists  against  Indians  iu  general,  and  to  the  want  of  proper  laws  and 
the  means  of  enforcing  them  on  the  reservation.  For  example:  Henry  Harris,  a  Win- 
nebago iu  good  standing,  an  industrious  man  and  a  successful  farmer,  was  employed  by 
Joseph  Smith,  a  white  man,  to  cut  wood  on  his  land  in  Dakota  County,  a  short  dis- 
tance north  of  the  reservation.  While  alone  and  thus  engaged,  on  the  29th  of  last 
January,  Harris  was  shot  through  the  heart  with  a  rifle  ball.  I  had  his  dead  body 
taken  before  the  coroner  of  the  county,  and  at  the  inquest  held  before  that  officer  it 
was  shown  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  jury,  that  rendered  a  verdict  in  accordance  there- 
with, that  the  Indian  came  to  his  death  at  the  hands  of  one  D.  Balinska,  who  had  been 
for  many  years  leading  a  hermit's  life  on  a  tract  of  land  that  he  owned  adjoining  the 
reservation,  and  who  had  threatened  Harris's  life  a  few  months  before  when  they  quar- 
reled about  damages  for  corn  destroyed  by  Baliuska's  horses.  There  being  snow  on  the 
ground  at  the  time  of  the  murder,  Balinska  was  tracked  from  his  home  to  the  place 
where,  under  cover,  he  did  the  shooting ;  and  his  shot-pouch,  containing  a  molded  ball 
of  the  same  weight  as  t  he  one  cut  from  the  body  of  the  Indian,  was  found  near  by  and 
identified.  Notwithstanding  this  direct  evidence,  which  was  laid  before  the  grand 
jury  of  Dakota  County,  that  honorable  body  was  unwilling  to  find  a  "true  bill,"  for 
the  reason,  as  I  understand,  that  it  was  only  an  Indian  that  was  killed,  and  it  would 
not  be  popular  to  incur  the  expense  of  bringing  the  case  to  trial.  This  is  but  another 
illustration  of  the  difficulty  of  punishing  a  white  man  for  a  wrong  committed  against 
an  Iudian. 

I  need  hardly  say  that  the  Indians,  when  comparing  this  murder  with  that  of  a 
white  man  committed  eight  years  ago,  by  five  of  their  young  men,  who  upon  less  di- 
rect evidence  were  sentenced  to  imprisonment  in  the  State  penitentiary  for  life,  are 
struck  with  the  wonderful  difference  in  the  application  of  the  same  law  to  whites  and 
Indian  «. 

During  last  September  the  office  of  the  agency  physician  was  broken  into  and  about 
thirty  quarts  of  spirituous  liquors  stolen  therefrom.  After  much  research  I  succeeded 
iu  discovering  that  two  Iudiaus,  Lewis  Fisher  and  Snow  Ball,  were  the  perpetrators 
of  the  crime.  As  the  property  belonged  to  the  government,  and  the  evidence  seemed 
conclusive,  I  thought  best  to  make  an  example  of  these  Indians,  by  arraigning  them 
before  the  United  States  court.  After  two  or  three  trips  to  Omaha  with  a  number  of 
witnesses,  their  case  came  before  the  United  States  district  court  at  that  place,  when 
they  pleaded  guilty  to  the  charge  and  were  sentenced  to  ten  days'  confinement  in  the 
county  jail. 
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Finding  myself  unable  to  secure  assistance  from  the  courts  in  the  administration  of 
justice,  l  am  compelled  to  tall  back  on  our  mild  agency  system,  where  jjrisoners  are 
placed  under  the  charge  of  Indian  policemen,  who  are  not  always  as  strict  as  white 
men  in  enforcing  prison  regulations.  We  have  at  this  time  three  Indians  in  the  agency 
jail,  convicted  of  horse-stealing.  If  these  could  be  imprisoned  at  a  distance  and  their 
board  paid  for  out  of  Winnebago  funds,  the  effect  would  tend  to  arouse  a  feeling  in 
the  tribe  against  the  perpetrators  of  these  crimes.  The  sentiment  of  the  tribe  in 
former  years,  and  a  trace  of  it  lingers  to-day,  rather  supported  horse-stealing,  when 
accomplished  without  discovery,  as  the  mark  of  a  brave  man.  I  would  suggest  that 
some  arrangement  be  effected  whereby  those  convicted  of  serious  offenses  may  be  im- 
prisoned off  the  reservation  at  the  expense  of  the  tribe. 

WISCONSIN  WINNEBAGOES. 

Until  within  the  last  three  or  four  years  the  stray  bands  of  Winnebagoes  remain- 
ing in  Wisconsin  were  not  considered  as  having  any  claim  upon  the  funds  of  the 
tribe.  Singular  as  it  may  seem,  no  question  on  this  point  was  raised  until  that  portion 
of  the  tribe  had  bten  moved,  at  considerable  expense,  to  a  reservation  ymrchased  for 
them  in  Nebraska,  and  which  they  soon  after  deserted  to  return  to  their  former  homes; 
since  that  time  over  $16,000  of  tribal  funds  have  been  set  apart  each  year,  awaiting 
puch  time  as  Congress  may  see  pioper  to  divert  it  to  some  other  use  than  to  settle  the 
Winnebagoes  upon  their  reservation  in  Nebraska.  The  Wisconsin  Winnebagoes  were 
not  taken  into  account  in  the  computation  and  payment  to  the  half-breeds  in  Minne- 
sota of  their  share  of  the  tribal  funds  per  act  of  Congress  approved  March  3,  1871. 
I  consider  it  a  misfortune  to  have  the  tribe  divided.  The  Wiscousins  certainly  can- 
not find  tetter  lands  or  a  more  favorable  opportunity  to  better  their  condition  than 
on  their  reservation  here;  and  their  scattered  location  affords  a  bate  asylum  for  es- 
caped criminals  from  this  reservation. 
Very  respectfully, 

HOWARD  WHITE, 
United  States  Indian  Agent. 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Nevada  Indian  Agency,  Pyramid  Lake  Reserve,  Nev. 

August  19,  lt7S. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  fourth  annual  report  of  the  condition  of  affairs 
under  my  charge. 

A  marked  improvement  in  the  conduct  and  habits  of  the  Pali-Utes  at  Pyramid  Lake 
Reserve  has  encouraged  us  to  increased  efft  rts  in  their  behalf.  They  evince  greater 
desire  to  acquire  and  retain  property,  and  fence  their  lands  and  plant  grain,  and  to 
remain  at  home  in  houses  made  like  white  men's  houses.  All  that  is  needed  to  foster 
and  encourage  them  in  their  praiseworthy  intentions  is  to  be  able  to  supply  them  with 
food  until  two  or  more  successful  seasons  have  given  them  abundant  crops  and  a  sur- 
plus to  lay  up  against  a  dry  season.  During  this  year  they  have  been  rewarded  for 
their  labors  with  good  yields,  but  their  hard  winters  exhaust  them. 

An  excellent  saw-mill  and  engine  have  been  placed  on  the  reservation  this  year, 
much  to  the  delight  and  satisfaction  of  the  Indians.  Owing  to  the  preparations  for 
farming  and  the  subsequent  harvesting,  I  was  unable  to  secure  enough  force  to  obtain 
saw-logs;  but  now  that  the  seasou  is  ended,  if  subsistence  can  be  furnished,  the  saw- 
mill can  be  run  constantly,  and  by  the  time  winter  sets  in  we  will  have  sufficient  lum- 
ber for  all  those  who  are  willing  and  desire  to  make  fences  and  build  houses  for  them- 
selves. As  they  have  nothing  but  the  fishing  business  to  interfere  with  their  other 
operations,  they  can  more  conveniently  devote  their  time  to  work  of  this  kind.  Though 
I  commenced  operations  with  some  misgiving  as  to  the  adaptability  of  cottonwood, 
our  only  timber  here,  I  have  been  agreeably  surprised  in  finding  it  make  as  good  scant- 
ling, boards,  and  posts  as  have  been  brought  here  from  a  distance,  seasoning  well  and 
straight.  In  a  short  time,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe,  the  Indians  may  be  set- 
tled in  substantial  cabins,  their  farms  inclosed  with  board  fences,  and  themselves  be 
so  much  further  advanced  in  civilized  ways. 

The  school  was  opened  on  the  1st  of  March,  and  its  very  commencement  indicated 
its  permanent  usefulness.  The  attendance  has  averaged  about  eighteen  during  the  six 
mouths  of  its  operation.  Larger  numbers  would  have  reaped  advantage  by  the  instruc- 
tion given,  but  for  the  necessities  of  parents  and  relatives  requiring  the  aid  of  almost 
the  whole  population  in  obtaining  food.  This  difficulty  could  be  obviated  by  the 
allowance  of  small  quantities  of  subsistence  for  the  scholars.  We  could  then  make 
a  grand  showing  in  attendance,  and  much  improve  the  rising  Pah-Ute  generation  in 
intelligence  and  morality.    I  consider  this  part  of  our  work  the  most  important  in  the 
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service,  it  "being  less  difficult  to  train  the  youth  in  industrious  habits  than  to  recover 
the  adults  from  the  inherited  errors  and  habits  of  a  savage  and  superstitious  life. 

One  great  cause  of  discontent  among  these  Indians  is  the  occupation  of  their  fishing 
grounds  on  Pyramid  Lake  by  white  trespassers.  The  profits  of  this  traffic  are  large 
enough  to  induce  these  men  to  disregard  the  law  and  its  officers,  and  the  want  of 
definite  monuments  to  define  the  boundaries  seems  to  give  them  a  technical  defense 
before  the  courts.  If  they  could  be  removed  I  do  not  doubt  but  that  the  Pah-Utes  would 
congregate  here  in  large  numbers  and  soon  become  permanent. 

At  Walker  River  Reservation  the  crops  have  been  good,  the  Indians  satisfied,  and 
pressing  onward  to  that  stage  in  their  progress  where  they  can  be  safely  left  to  take 
care  of  themselves.  No  new  occurrences  have  varied  their  quiet,  easy  life,  except 
occasional  rumors  of  threatened  Bannack  inroads. 

Moapa  River  Reservation  has  been  unfortunate  in  not  having  as  good  crops  as 
usual  during  this  season,  but  the  Indians  are  not  at  all  disheartened,  and  have  gath- 
ered in  their  harvest  with  grateful  hearts. 

The  Shoshones,  at  Carlin  Farms  Reservation,  have  advanced  so  rapidly  as  to  sur- 
prise their  most  sanguine  frieiids.  They  are  industrious  and  energetic,  and  extremely 
anxious  to  become  independent  farmers.  During  the  year  the  receipt  of  a  large  quan- 
tity of  agricultural  implements,  including  a  thrasher  and  cleaner,  gave  increased  im- 
petus to  their  labors.  I  have  no  hesitation  in  recommending  these  people  as  deserv- 
ing of  the  highest  praise  and  encouragement.  Their  crops  are  larger  this  year  than 
last,  but  owing  to  the  exaggerated  estimate  given  by  the  late  farmer  in  charge  of  the 
reservation,  the  statistics  do  not  show  the  fact. 

Notwithstanding  the  relationship  existing  between  the  Shoshones  and  hostile  Ban- 
nacks,  and  the  solicitation  and  threats  of  the  latter,  the  Shoshones  remained  faith- 
ful and  gave  us  frequent  notice  of  events  about  to  happen.  The  same  may  be  said 
of  the  Pah-Utes,  to  whom  the  marauders  sent  messengers  asking  for  alliances  of  offense 
and  defense.  It  was  a  trying  period  to  the  force  in  charge  of  the  Pah-Ute  Reserva- 
tions, and  nothing  but  the  kindly  relations  existing  between  us  enabled  me  to  restrain 
the  f^w  unsteady  ones  from  participating  in  the  depredations  and  extending  the  thea- 
ter of  war.  Happily,  by  establishing  a  scouting  system,  and  counselling  with  the 
prominent  men  of  the  tribe,  I  was  successful  in  maintaining  peace  and  quiet,  although 
the  alarm  was  naturally  great  among  the  settlers  for  a  time. 

An  agreeable  event  of  the  year  was  a  visit  from  Pee-sent-yi,  or  Captain  Sam,  an 
influential  Shoshone  of  Duck  Valley.  This  man  seemed  actuated  by  Christian  prin- 
ciples and  honorable  motives.  He  came  to  tell  me  what  he  knew  of  the  troubles 
during  hostilities.  He  had  steadily  refused  to  join  the  Bannacks,  although  they 
had  come  to  him  and  his  people;  attempted  to  arouse  their  prejudices  against 
the  whites,  whom  they  designated  a  common  enemy ;  threatened  them  with  loss  of 
life  and  property,  and  yet  Pee-sent-yi  was  bold  through  all.  He  replied  to  them 
that  he  had  entered  into  treaty  with  the  United  States  and  would  adhere  to  it; 
that  he  preferred  all  the  dangers  they  spoke  of,  rather  than  tell  lies  to  his  white 
friends,  and  this  ended  the  endeavor  to  seduce  the  Shoshones  from  their  allegiance. 
One  promise  made  by  the  Banuacks  was  that  when  they  had  destroyed  the  railways 
and  killed  the  whites,  they  would  divide  both  sides  of  the  world  among  their  friends, 
and  kill  all  Indians  who  had  not  united  with  them.  Captain  Sam  thinks  the  world 
is  wide  enough  for  both  races  to  live  in,  without  rubbing  too  hard  against  each  other, 
and  said  the  government  should  prevent  bad  white  men  from  imposing  on  Indians 
and  forcing  them  into  retaliation,  and  regrets  the  frequent  presence  of  soldiers  among 
his  people,  because  the  soldiers  debauch  their  women  and  introduce  whisky,  which 
makes  them  bad  and  prepares  them  to  commit  crimes. 

The  sanitary  condition  of  the  Indians  has  been  good,  no  disease  prevailing  to  any 
great  extent  excepting  chills  and  fevers.  These  afflictions  will  cling  to  them  uutil  we 
have  them  all  housed  and  protected  from  the  changes  in  temperature.  They  sleep  in 
the  open  air  at  night,  which  is  generally  quite  cool,  and  in  the  day-time  expose  them- 
selves to  the  rays  of  a  hot  sun.  I  am  happy  to  say,  however,  that  they  are  fast  adopt- 
ing our  way  of  living,  both  as  to  houses  and  food.  The  disease  yields  readily  to  simple 
treatment,  where  the  patient  swallows  our  prescriptions  and  regulates  the  diet  as 
ordered.  This  is  difficult  to  do,  because  we  have  no  hospital  and  because  of  the  influ- 
ence of  their  medicine-men,  who  find  their  occupation  nearly  gone;  and,  besides,  the 
old  Indians  are  still  strong  in  their  superstitious  customs. 

A  gratifying  observation  may  be  made  in  reference  to  the  sobriety  of  the  Indian  res- 
idents on  the  different  reservations,  intoxication  being  unknown  except  among  those 
who  hang  around  the  towns  on  the  railways  and  the  mining  towns  of  the  inte- 
rior.   *    *  * 

All  of  them  wear  the  same  dress  as  citizens,  and  seem  anxious  to  reason  and  act  and 
talk  like  white  men.  Continuous  employment  will  fasten  them  in  their  new  aims  and 
habits.  The  men  take  more  willingly  to  work  of  all  kinds,  and  have  more  pride  in 
dressing  and  acting  like  ourselves,  while  the  women  are  equally  careful  of  their  own 
and  children's  dresses,  and  all  are  cheerful  in  their  labors,  whether  at  home  or  in  the 
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fields.  This  fact  is  worthy  of  remark,  as  it  demonstrates  a  rapid  advance  from  their 
silent  and  morose  moods  while  laboring.  They  have  a  more  intelligent  aud  appreci- 
ative sense  of  the  dignity  of  labor  and  its  value.  Another  feature  of  improvement  is 
their  desire  for  houses  built  of  sawed  lumber,  with  interior  adornments.  As  they  have 
no  money  to  buy  pictures,  they  utilize  the  stray  copies  of  illustrated  papers.  They 
see  the  necessity  for  close  application  to  farm- work,  and  their  requests  for  assistance 
are  usually  for  plows,  harness,  and  other  requisites  for  agricultural  operations.  And 
this  fact  has  helped  me  to  be  so  urgent  in  my  recommendations  of  the  purchase  of  fann- 
ing implements,  believing  we  can  solve  the  problem  of  self-support  in  this  way  better 
than  in  dealing  out  the  scant  supplies  afforded  by  a  limited  appropriation.  Indeed, 
these  small  issues  delay  the  progress  of  the  Indians  by  allowing  them  to  hope  for  them 
for  all  time,  and  keeping  the  idly-disposed  from  labor.  The  fertility  of  the  soil,  when 
irrigated,  demands  but  little  physical  effort  to  produce  abundant  returns,  and  affords  a 
better  means  of  obtaining  a  sufficiency  of  food. 

They  ask  frequently  about  the  Sabbath,  why  we  refrain  from  labor  on  that  day,  and 
are  themselves  foregoing  many  of  their  pleasures  and  exercises  in  order  to  rest  as  we 
do,  and  because  they  have  an  indistinct  but  sensible  idea  that  it  is  good  for  them  in 
other  ways.  This  is  leading,  also,  to  an  abandonment  of  many  of  their  savage  cus- 
toms and  pagan  ceremonies.  They  have  less  faith  in  their  medicine-men  and  often 
laugh  at  them,  and  do  not  so  readily  kill,  as  formerly,  their  horses  to  make  feasts  to 
assist  the  doctor  in  his  incantations  and  bowlings;  nor  do  they  dispose  of  their  most 
valuable  effects  to  pay  him  for  his  care  of  the  patient.  This  expense  is  great,  since  all 
the  friends  of  the  sick  Indian  congregate  at  his  camp  and  join  their  voices  with  the 
doctor  in  invoking  relief.  As  a  consequence,  we  have  more  demands  made  for  reme- 
dies from  the  medical  stores  of  the  agency. 

With  the  means  and  assistance  allowed  me  in  the  prosecutiou  of  my  duties  as  agent 
for  four  different  reservations,  I  feel  that  as  much  has  been  done  as  could  be  reasonably 
expected,  and  it  is  a  source  of  great  pleasure  to  me  to  be  able  to  report  so  favorable  a 
condition  of  affairs  generally. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

A.  J.  BARNES, 
United  States  Indian  Agent,  Nevada. 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Western  Shoshone  Agency, 
Elko,  Elko  County,  Nev.,  September  14,  1878. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  my  annual  report  for  1878. 

The  Western  Shoshone  Indians  are  peaceable  and  most  of  them  improving  in  civili- 
zation. They  inhabit  most  of  Eastern,  Southeastern,  and  Northern  Nevada,  where  a 
reservation  has  been  selected  for  them.  The  Central  Pacific  Railroad  divides  the  south 
and  southeastern  part  of  the  country  inhabited  by  these  Indians  from  the  northern 
part.  Some  of  these  Indians  are  migratory,  shifting  from  place  to  place  as  they  see  fit ; 
and  others,  most  of  whom  are  south  of  the  railroad,  reside  permanently  on  little  farms 
or  ranches  cultivated  by  them,  except  at  some  seasons  of  the  year  when  they  are  en- 
gaged in  hunting,  gathering  pine-nuts,  &c. 

Twenty-one  of' these  ranches  have  been  cultivated  this  year  to  an  advantage,  all  but 
one  of  which  are  south  of  the  railroad.  Nearly  all  of  the  land  so  cultivated  by  Indians 
belongs  to  white  people.  In  some  cases  the  Indians  pay  for  rent  of  the  land  in  labor ; 
iu  other  cases  their  white  friends  charge  them  nothing.  The  Indians  referred  to  are 
generally  put  to  a  great  inconvenience  in  regard  to  the  use  of  water,  especially  this 
season,  which  has  been  unusually  dry.  In  such  seasons  the  white  people  take  the  water 
in  preference  aud  the  Indian  crops  suffer  thereby.  In  examining  closely  into  affairs 
south,  I  find  that  something  must  be  done  soon  for  these  Indians  for  the  reason  that 
the  white  people  who  own  the  land  cultivated  by  them  are  likely  to  take  it  at  any 
time.  In  fact,  I  learn  that  several  cases  of  this  kind  will  probably  occur  next  year.  The 
Indians  state  to  me  that  they  feel "  bad  "  when  they  look  at  the  uncertainty  of  the  future, 
which  they  fully  appreciate.  They  state  that  they  cannot  see  what  is  to  become  of 
them  unless  a  suitable  reservation  is  established. 

A  council  was  held  with  several  chiefs  and  leading  Indians  from  south  of  the  rail- 
road, among  whom  was  old  Timoke  (rope),  who,  before  he  became  unable  to  act  on  ac- 
count of  age,  was  the  recognized  chief  of  all  the  Western  Shoshones,  and  who  even  now 
retains  great  influence.  His  arguments  were  clear,  sensible,  and  plain.  He  laid  before 
me  the  present  condition  of  affairs  and  asked  me  to  do  all  in  my  power  to  improve  their 
situation.  He  states  that  he  will  probably  remain  in  Ruby  Valley  (which  is  spoken  of 
as  "  south  ")  the  balance  of  his  days,  which  can  be  but  few  ;  that  he  is,  however,  anxious 
that  something  be  done  for  his  people  ;  that  many  years  ago  this  country  was  valuable 
to  them,  there  being  plenty  of  game  and  other  means  of  subsistence  ;  that  when  the 
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country  first  commenced  to  be  settled  by  the  whites  they  felt  encouraged,  because  they 
thought  the  Indians  would  learn  to  farm  the  land  to  advantage,  which  would  greatly 
improve  their  condition.  He  states  that  years  ago  the  Shoshones  were  promised  a  res- 
ervation in  Ruby  Valley,  but  subsequently  the  same  land  was  sold  to  the  whites  and 
nothing  more  was  said  about  the  reservation  ;  and  since  that  time  all  the  valuable  land, 
water,  and  timber  in  his  country  has  been  disposed  of  to  the  whites;  that  the  game,  here- 
tofore in  abundance,  has  disappeared;  that  some  of  the  Indians  have  gone  to  farming  and 
have  greatly  improved  in  civilized  habits,  notwithstanding  the  great  disadvantages  they 
have  labored  under,  that  is,  the  scarcity  of  water  and  the  poor  quality  of  land  forced 
to  be  taken.  He  states  that  his  Indians  are  scattered  over  a  large  tract  of  country  ; 
that  while  many  of  them,  through  being  employed  by  the  whites,  have  learned  to  farm 
and  do  almost  all  kinds  of  workandarenow  able  to  carry  on  afarm  themselves,  yet  others 
have  become  demoralized  and  are  now  roving  vagabonds,  living  about  mining  camps 
and  railroad  towns,  subsisting  upon  refuse  food  thrown  away  by  restaurants  and  board- 
ing-houses; that  they  got  drunk  and  committed  crimes  among  themselves ;  that  their 
squaws  are  prostitutes  ;  that  loathsome  diseases  were  spreading  among  them  ;  that  in 
consequence  they  were  degenerating  and  would  soon  die  off  if  something  was  not  done 
to  improve  their  condition.  He  strongly  recommended,  as  the  Duck  Valley  Reserva- 
tion was  the  only  land  unclaimed  in  the'State  which  was  fit  for  the  purpose,  that  every 
possible  means  be  used  to  make  it  attractive  to  the  Indians, that  in  time  all  may  be  in- 
duced to  go  there  and  improve  in  civilization  ;  those  who  have  already  learned  to  farm 
would  serve  as  an  example  and  encourage  the  balance.  Over  1,000  Shoshones  are  em- 
ployed farming  for  themselves  south. 

The  Shoshones  north  of  the  railroad  have  not  been  as  fortunate  as  those  south.  They 
put  in  a  large  amount  of  wheat,  barley,  and  vegetables,  which  promised  to  be  a  fine 
crop.  In  the  latter  part  of  April  last  I  was  sent  for  by  the  Indians  to  come  to  the  res- 
ervation ;  that  some  Bannocks  were  on  their  way  to  interview  me  and  the  Indians  un- 
der my  charge  in  regard  to  some  trouble  that  they  stated  was  likely  to  occur;  that  a 
large  number  of  Shoshones  were  encamped  near  Cornucopia,  waiting  my  arrival.  I 
at  once  went  by  s'.age  to  that  place,  where  I  found  a  large  number  of  Indians  who 
were  greatly  excited,  stating  that  the  Bannocks  were  rjreparing  to  break  out.  I,  after 
inquiring  into  affairs,  proceeded  to  the  reservation,  where  I  was  met  by  the  Bannock 
Indians/and  was  told  by  them  that  they  were  sent  to  see  me  and  the  Shoshones  whom 
they  had  requested  to  join  the  Bannocks  in  a  war  against  the  whites,  provided  that 
satisfactory  terms  of  peace  were  not  arrived  at.  They  also  stated  that  they  were  di- 
rected to  see  and  warn  me  that  if  I  used  my  influence  to  prevent  the  alliance  they  would 
kill  me.  I  told  them  to  return  and  remain  peaceable ;  that  the  Shoshones  would  not 
join  in  a  hostile  move  against  the  whites,  but,  on  the  contrary,  would  assist  the  whites 
if  necessary.    As  the  Indians  returned  home  they  repeated  their  threats  against  me. 

In  consequence,  I  visited  and  warned  several  of  the  most  isolated  ranchers,  repeating 
the  threats  made  by  the  Bannocks,  and  advised  them  to  be  on  their  guard,  but  not  to 
get  excited  and  leave  their  homes  until  danger  did  approach;  that  I  had  instructed 
the  Shoshones  to  keep  a  close  lookout  and  give  them  timely  warning,  which  was  done 
by  a  Shoshone,  known  by  the  whites  as  ''Bruno  John,"  Indian  name,  Ang-ia-rickoo 
(salmon-eater),  who  save'd  many  lives  by  riding  night  and  day  to  give  the  promised 
notice.    I  would  recommend  that  a  special  reward  be  given  him. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  I  reported  the  facts  of  the  excitement  and  probable 
danger  to  the  honorable  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  under  date  of  May  6  and 
May  27,  1878.  Finding  so  much  excitement  in  the  country,  I  selected  part  of  the  In- 
dians to  remain  on  the  reservation,  all  that  could  work  to  an  advantage,  and  instructed 
the  balance  to  disperse  and  try  to  find  work  among  the  whites.  A  number  of  them 
started  for  the  Bruno  country  ;  others  staid  about  Mountain  City  and  Cornucopia, 
and  some  went  to  work  for  ranchers,  as  advised. 

Early  in  June  I  was  again  sent  for  and  informed  that  the  Bannocks  were  "  murder- 
ing and  plundering  through  the  north  country";  that  the  Shoshones  were  greatly 
excited  and  were  congregating  on  the  reservation  ;  that  the  whites  were  leaving  their 
homes  and  fleeing  for  safety.  I  proceeded  as  soon  as  possible  to  the  scene  of  trouble, 
found  great  excitement  prevailing,  volunteers  arriving  daily  aud  proceeding  north, 
with  whom  I  sent  Shoshone  scouts.  Full  particulars  of  this  I  reported  to  the  honora- 
ble Commissioner  under  date  of  July  18,  1878.  At  the  reservation  all  was  excitement, 
and  a  very  large  number  of  horses  and  cattle  had  been  driven  there  for  safety  and 
were  running  at  large  ;  the  Indian  crops  could  not  be  protected  and  consequently  were 
destroyed,  thus  leaving  them  without  any  reward  for  their  labor.  I  am  glad  to  state 
than  the  confidence  I  always  have  expressed  to  the  department  in  the  good-will  and 
friendship  of  the  Shoshones  toward  the  whites  was  fully  sustained,  they  acting  as 
scouts  and  in  many  ways  renderiug  valuable  services,  identifying  themselves  with  the 
whites  and  winning  their  good  opinion. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  earnestly  recommend  that  buildings  be  erected  on  or  near  the 
reserve  for  store-houses  and  offices  for  the  accommodation  of  agent  and  employes, 
where  the  Incians  will  feel  they  have  a  home  and  where  they  can  expect  protection, 
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and  where  their  farming  cannot  be  interfered  with,  believing  that  every  inducement 
should  be  used  to  bring  these  Indians  to  their  reservation  in  Duck  Valley.  It  is  thought 
that  confining  the  delivery  of  supplies  and  annuity  goods  to  the  reserve  will  greatly 
aid  in  this  object  and  in  a  great  measure  relieve  the  railroad  and  mining  towns  of  their 
presence,  and  further  prevent  the  sale  of  liquor. 

I  am,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

LEVI  A.  GHEEN, 
Farmer  in  charge  of  Shoshones. 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Abiquiu  Indian  Agency, 
Tierra  Amarilla,  N.  Hex.,  August  7,  1878. 
Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  annual  report  for  1878. 

lu  my  last  annual  report  I  referred  to  the  prevalence  of  small-pox  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  agency,  and,  as  a  consequence,  that  the  Indians  had  almost  entirely  absented  them- 
selves from  the  agency.  This  disease  continued  to  prevail  as  an  epidemic  until  some 
time  in  the  succeeding  winter,  and  there  were  comparatively  few  Indians  here  from 
May,  1877,  until  the  spring  of  1878.  That  the  Indians  were  wise  in  remaining  away 
from  the  ajrency  is  shown  in  the  fact  that  while  full  one-fifth  of  the  Mexican  popula- 
tion in  the  immediate  neighborhood  died  there  were  but  two  deaths  from  small-pox 
among  the  Indians,  and  the  first  one  of  these  a  man  who  came  in  to  learn  whether  the 
disease  was  abating. 

When  the  Indians  came  in  this  spring,  it  was  very  evident,  both  in  their  appearance 
and  by  their  statements,  that  they  had  suffered  for  food  and  clothing.  These  were 
famished  them  iu  such  quantity  and  kind  as  to  make  them  comfortable ;  and  I  think 
they  were  more  appreciative  than  ever  before  of  the  care  given  them  by  the  government. 
I  told  them  that  I  had  blankets  and  duck  (for  houses)  for  them,  but  would  not  issue 
them  until  fall.  I  did  not  think  it  best  to  give  them  these  articles  at  the  beginning  of 
warm  weather;  they  could  get  through  the  summer  without  them;  and,  as  they  would 
expect  others  in  the  fall,  would  sell  them  for  a  trifle,  gamble  them  off,  and  in  vari- 
ous ways  get  rid  of  them,  without  receiving  any  actual  benefit.  It  would  also  have  a 
tendency  to  keep  them  from  scattering  before  an  opportunity  for  removing  them,  as  was 
contemplated. 

In  obedience  to  your  instructions  of  the  19th  of  March,  I  ceased  issuing  rations  to  the 
Ute  Indians  after  the  10th  of  April,  and  required  them  to  go  to  the  Southern  Ute 
Agency  for  their  supplies.  One  band  of  them  remained  near,  and  continued  to  come  to 
this  agency  and  solicit  supplies  for  about  two  months,  but  finding  that  they  must  sub- 
sist themselves  or  go  to  that  agency,  they  chose  the  latter  alternative ;  so  that  with 
the  Utes  the  change  was  made  from  this  to  the  Southern  Ute  Agency  without  trouble 
or  expense.    The  Apaches  are  still  here. 

While  disclaiming  an  undue  "sentimentality"  (that  oft-repeated  expression  when 
writing  or  speaking  of  the  Indian),  the  Indians,  as  a  people,  have  my  hearty  svmpathy, 
and  I  especially  and  sincerely  sympathize  witn  the  Jicarilla  Apaches.  'These  Indians  have 
been  denounced  by  superintendents  and  agents  as  "  thieves  "  and  "  vagabonds."  I  do 
not  believe  they  are  any  worse  than  other  Indians,  or  even  whites  would  be  with  the  same 
treatment.  It  is  not  the  fault  of  these  Iudiaus  that  they  are  not  to-day  self-supporting. 
They  have  been  left,  by  a  paternal  government  without  a  home,  and  compelled  to  become 
wanderers,  by  being  driven  from  place  to  place  when  they  have  attempted  to  locate 
and  cultivate  the  soil.  They  have,  through  me,  been  for  almost  four  years  beqging  for 
a  home;  a  place  where  they  could  farm  aud  have  schools  for  their  children.  It/has  thus 
far  been  denied  them.  Haviug  referred  to  these  facts,  and  urged  their  location  upon 
a  permanent  reservation  in  three  previous  annual  reports  and  in  frequent  letters  to  the 
department,  I  rejoice  in  the  present  prospect  of  their  early  removal  to  the  Mescalero 
Agency,  not  because  I  dare  hope  that  it  will  be  permanent  (I  apprehend  that  in  a  few 
years  they  will  be  removed  to  the  Indian  Territory,  where  I  wish  they  could  have  gone 
now),  but  because  I  feel  that  it  will  be  better  for  them  than  to  remain  as  they  are, 
notwithstanding  their  determined  opposition  to  that  particular  locality. 

My  resignation  having  been  tendered  some  time  since,  I  avail  myself  of  this  oppor- 
tunity to  say  that  while  I  have  not  at  any  time  claimed  to  have  sought  or  accepted 
an  Indian  agency  from  motives  of  philanthropy,  I  did  wish  and  believe  that  I  could 
be  instrumental  iu  doiugthem  good.  I  supposed  that  all  agencies  were  located  on  Indian 
reservations;  that  more  or  less  farming  was  done  ;  that  there  were  schools  connected 
with  them,  and  all  reasonable  effort  made  to  civilize,  educate,  and  Christianize  the 
Indian.  Instead  of  such  influences,  and  opportunity  for  usefulness,  I  found  my  agency 
located  in  a  Mexican  village,  more  than  fifty  miles  from  a  reservation  ;  and  the  Indians, 
when  visiting  the  agency,  exposed  to  all  the  most  demoralizing  influences.  I  have,  of 
course,  been  disappointed  in  my  expectations. 

In  tha  economic  management  of  the  agency,  I  flatter  myself  that  no  complaint  will 
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or  can  be  justly  made.  Except  an  amount  of  less  than  $18,000,  I  have  purchased  the 
entire  supplies'for  this  agency  for  four  years  (a  large  proportion  in  opeu  market),  and 
am  well  satisfied  with  a  comparison  of  prices  paid  with  those  paid  for  the  same  sup- 
plies when  purchased  elsewhere  for  the  agency  or  with  those  paid  at  other  agencies 
similarly  situated. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

S.  A.  RUSSELL, 
United  States  Indian  Agent, 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Office  Mescalero  Apache  Agency, 
South  Fork,  Lincoln  County,  N.  Mex.,  August  22,  1878. 

Sir  :  In  submitting  this  my  third  annual  report,  I  will  state  at  the  outset  that  it  will 
be  very  brief  for  many  reasons;  chief  among  them  is  the  greatly-disturbed  condition 
of  affairs  in  this  country.  There  is  and  has  been  existing  for  some  time  two  factions, 
who  have  kept  up  a  continual  and  murderous  warfare,  in  which  many  people  have  been 
murdered  and  many  valuable  lives  lost,  and  in  consequence  of  which  the  Indians  have 
been  in  a  state  of  continual  alarm,  having  been  attacked  by  different  |3arf  ies,  who  killed 
some  of  tbem  and  stole  their  horses.  This  has,  to  a  great  extent,  caused  them  (the 
Indians)  to  abandon  their  planting  and  scatter  in  the  mountains,  so  that  they  would 
be  away  from  the  main  roads  and  only  in  reach  of  the  agency  to  draw  their  rations. 
Two  of  the  bands,  Estrella's  and  Peso's,  have  almost  all  left  the  agency,  and  are  only 
visiting  it  when  they  are  very  hungry  and  needy.  I  have  used  my  utmost  endeavors 
to  allay  their  fears,  and  when  almost  successful,  the  military,  with  Navajo  scouts,  at- 
tacked them,  and  killed  some  and  took  one  child  prisoner.  This  move  has  caused  me 
further  trouble  to  get  them  together. 

This  agency  will  not  be  a  complete  success  until  it  is  removed  from  the  main  road 
and  comparatively  out  of  the  reach  of  the  influence  of  designing  and  unscrupulous 
persons,  both  Americans  and  Mexicans,  as  has  been  recommended  in  my  former  an- 
nual reports,  and  to  which  I  would  respectfully  call  your  attentiou.  I  am  fully  satis- 
fied that  these  Indians  are  tractable  and  obedient,  and  by  removing  these  outside  in- 
fluences their  civilization  could  be  advanced  rapidly.  The  Indians  of  this  agency  have 
been  so  annoyed  by  raids,  &c,  that  they  are  very  suspicious,  and  will  not  place  confi- 
dence in  any  stranger.  As  an  instance,  when  Mr.  Frank  Warner  Angel,  special  agent, 
&c,  and  Colonel  Purington,  Ninth  Cavalry,  were  here  to  assist  me  in  counting  them, 
I  used  my  utmost  endeavors  to  get  them  all  in,  but  was  unsuccessful.  One  band  of 
about  200,  who  were  only  about  one-half  mile  distant,  told  my  messenger  that  if  the 
strangers  wished  to  count  them  they  (the  strangers)  could  come  to  their  camp.  They 
were  not  counted. 

The  school,  taking  into  consideration  the  unsettled  state  of  affairs,  has  been  very 
prosperous  and  gratifying  in  the  extreme.  Inspector  Watkins  and  Special  Agent 
Angel,  also  the  officers  of  Fort  Stanton,  who  have  visited  the  agency  very  frequently, 
have  given  great  credit  and  praise  to  the  teacher.  Tbe  progress  made  by  tbe  pupils 
has  exceeded  my  most  sanguine  expectations,  and  in  all  of  my  experience  with  Inoians 
I  have  never  known  a  tribe  more  apt  and  desirous  to  learn.  I  smcerly  hope  that  the 
department  will  assist  (by  every  means  at  its  command)  the  agent  to  continue  this 
good  work,  as  it  is  the  great  channel  to  civilization. 

The  buildings  belonging  to  the  agency  are  in  about  the  same  condition  as  reported 
in  my  last  annual  report.  Owing  to  their  bad  condition,  I  have  had  great  trouble  in 
keeping  the  public  property  from  being  destroyed  by  tbe  weather.  Having  left  the 
Blazer  property,  I  am  now  living  in  a  portion  of  the  building  formerly  occupied  by  the 
trader.  I  made  this  move  on  account  of  tbe  unsettled  state  of  county  affairs  and  to 
enable  me  to  have  more  immediate  supervision  over  the  public  property.  For  its  own 
benefit  and  security,  the  department  cannot  too  soon  erect  good  agency  buildings. 
I  am,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

F.  C.  GODFROY, 
Untied  States  Indian  Agent. 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Navajo  Indian  Agency, 
Fort  Defiance,  Ariz.,  August  3,  1878. 
Sir:  Having  had  charge  of  this  agency  but  three  months  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal 
year,  1878,  a  period  altogether  insufficient  for  forming  anything  approaching  a  thorough 
acquaintance  with  the  condition,  wants,  and  habits  of  this  large  and  increasing  tribe, 
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a  few  remarks  and  suggestions  of  a  general  character,  having  reference  mainly  to  the 
future  of  the  Navajos,  the  treaty  with  whom  is  now  ahout  to  expire,  is  all  that  can  be 
embraced  in  this  report. 

Within  the  ten  years  during  which  the  present  treaty  with  the  Navajos  has  been  in 
force  they  have  grown  from  a  band  of  paupers  to  a  nation  of  prosperous,  industrious, 
shrewd,  and  (for  barbarians)  intelligent  people.  It  should  be  remembered,  however, 
that  they  were  made  paupers  by  disastrous  warfare  with  the  whites,  principally  Mex- 
icans supported  by  United  States  troops,  the  responsibility  for  which  does  not  by  any 
means  rest  entirely  with  the  Indians.  Previous  to  their  removal  to  Bosque  Rodondo 
the  Navajos  were  far  from  being  paupers.  They  owned  large  herds  of  domestic  ani- 
mals, fields  of  grain,  gardens  and  orchards,  and  successfully  and  extensively  cultivated 
the  comparatively  barren  soil  of  their  native  country,  though  they  were  then  much  less 
prosperous  than  they  are  at  present. 

So  far  but  little  progress  has  been  made  in  the  effort  to  induce  these  Indians  to  adopt 
the  white  man's  method  for  the  cultivation  of  the  soil.  But  this  is  readily  accounted 
for  by  the  fact  that,  owing  to  peculiarities  of  soil  and  climate,  a  Navajo,  with  his  sharp 
stick  and  hoe,  can  get  from  one-third  to  one-half  larger  returns  than  the  white  mau 
can  from  the  same  ground  with  the  best  improved  farm  machinery  now  in  use.  Fall 
plowing,  however,  I  feel  well  assured,  would  be  a  vast  improvement  over  the  primitive 
method  of  farming  adopted  by  the  Navajos,  but  I  have  seen  enough  to  convince  me 
that  the  ground  should  not  be  stirred  in  the  spring. 

By  far  the  largest  separate  body  of  arable  land  within  the  reservation,  and  the  best 
adapted  to  improved  means  of  cultivation,  is  fouud  in  the  valley  of  the  San  Juan 
River,  now  lying  idle  on  account  of  its  dangerous  proximity  to  the  Utes,  who  are  only 
too  ready  to  depredate  upon  the  property  of  the  more  industrious  and  less  warlike 
Navajos.  One  of  two  events  must  happen  before  this  desirable  body  of  laud  can  be 
made  available  for  the  support  of  a  people  who  are  ever  ready  to  avail  themselves  of 
every  inch  of  ground  that  can  be  made  to  yield  to  cultivation — the  removal  of  the 
Utes  from  Southern  Colorado,  or  the  locating  of  the  proposed  new  Navajo  Agency  in 
the  valley  of  the  San  Juan  River.    Either  would  accomplish  the  result. 

The  failure  of  the  department  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  section  3  of  the  exist- 
ing treaty  with  these  Indians  has,  doubtless,  had  much  to  do  with  the  successive  fail- 
ures of  teachers  and  agents  in  the  matter  of  education.  Had  comfortable  and  attract- 
ive school-houses  been  erected  at  proper  points  and  at  once,  as  provided  for  by  treaty, 
and  necessary  discretion  given  to  agents  to  enable  ttrem  to  encourage  the  attendance 
of  children  at  the  schools  by  a  liberal  but  discreet  use  of  the  agency's  supplies  and 
annuities,  at  least  something  might  have  been  accomplished  for  education,  whereas 
the  lamentable  spectacle  presents  itself  of  an  almost  expired  treaty,  an  expenditure 
of  thousands  of  dollars  upon  transient  teachers  of  more  transient  scholars,  and  not  a 
solitary  Navajo  who  can  either  read  or  write.  That  some  such  course  as  that  indi- 
cated above  was  not  pursued  from  the  commencement  in  regard  to  the  education  of 
this  people,  is  a  matter  profoundly  to  be  regretted,  inasmuch  as  it  is  only  through  the 
education  of  the  young  that  the  eradication  of  superstition  from  among  the  tribe  can 
be  effected:  superstitions  which  are  the  great  obstacle  in  the  way  of  their  advance- 
ment to  a  higher  plane  of  civilization  and  operate  as  a  fruitful  source  of  crime  and 
contention. 

Why  the  agency  should  have  been  allowed  to  remain  in  its  present  location  through 
all  these  years  it  is  difficult  to  conceive,  as  it  is  most  unfortunate  in  every  respect, 
especially  as  to  the  maintenance  of  any  regularity  in  the  attendance  at  the  schools. 
There  is  little,  very  little,  tillable  land  in  the  vicinity,  nor  is  there  any  other  fea- 
ture which  would  make  it  desirable  for  permanent  settlement  by  Indian  families. 

It  is  estimated  that  but  a  little  over  half  of  the  tribe  live  permanently  upon  the 
reservation.  Many  are  upon  the  reserve  at  certain  seasons  and  off  at  others,  owiug 
to  circumstances — scarcity-  of  water,  prevalence  of  snow,  &c.  From  the  best  infor- 
mation I  have  been  able  to  gather  on  the  subject,  I  incline  to  the  belief  that  the  natu- 
ral resources  of  the  reservation  are  totally  inadequate  to  the  support  of  the  tribe, 
in  which  opinion  I  am  sustained  by  all  intelligent  persons  who  are  conversant  with 
its  features.  Now,  the  Navajo  would  not  exchange  his  desert  home  for  the  most 
favored  spot  that  could  be  selected  elsewhere,  and  if  this  reservation  is  found  to  be 
too  limited  for  his  necessities,  why  not  give  him  more  desert  ?  Cannot  our  gov- 
ernment afford  to  be  a  little  magnanimous  and  give  to  a  peaceable  and  industrious 
tribe  of  Indians  a  few  more  square  miles  of  barren  sands?  But  I  suppose  it  would 
he  worse  than  folly  to  ask  more  territory  for  any  tribe,  however  deserving,  from  a 
government  that  does  not  secure  to  the  Indian  the  peaceable  possession  of  lands  al- 
ready guaranteed  to  him  by  solemn  treaty  stipulation. 

Hundreds  of  acres  of  the  best  grazing  lands  of  the  reservation  are  rendered  val- 
ueless by  their  great  distance  from  water-courses  and  springs,  and  it  is  respectfully 
recommended  that  a  few  hundreds  of  dollars  be  diverted  from  the  usual  yearly  pur- 
chase of  supplies  for  the  tribe,  and  expended  in  experimenting  in  sinking  of  wells, 
and  in  the  erection  of  wind-power  pumps  at  suitable  points,  with  a  view  to  making 
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these  lands  habitable.  A  gentleman  living  at  no  great  distance  from  the  reserva- 
tion recently  erected  a  wind-power  pump  and  sunk  a  well  on  his  ranch,  with  the 
most  gratifying  results.  There  is  good  reason  for  supposing  that  an  abundant  sup- 
ply of  water  may  be  found  at  from  25  to  60  feet  at  very  many  points  in  the  dis- 
tricts referred  to.  Successful  effort  in  this  direction  would  render  the  reservation 
capable  of  sustaining  a  much  greater  population  than  is  possible  in  its  present  con- 
dition. A  few  hundreds  spent  in  this  manner  might,  and  in  all  probability  would,  be 
worth  more  to  the  tribe  than  as  many  thousands  invested  in  flour  and  beef. 

The  hovels  (it  would  be  a  misnomer  to  call  them  houses)  occupied  at  present  for 
agency  purposes,  with  their  dirt  walls,  dirt  floors,  and  dirt  roofs,  were  built  by  the 
Army  for  use  as  a  military  post  upward  of  twenty-five  years  ago,  and  for  a  long  time 
have  been  in  a  miserably  dilapidated  condition,  dark,  damp,  and  unhealthy.  On  this 
account  mainly  all  efforts  to  induce  respectable  families  to  reside  here  and  engage  in 
the  work  of  teaching  have  proved  unavailing.  The  recent  decision  of  the  department 
to  allow  of  the  erection  of  new  agency  buildings,  more  essentially  school-houses,  though 
coming  at  the  eleventh  hour,  is  hailed  as  an  omen  of  better  things  in  the  future  for 
education  among  the  Navajos.  But  there  are  many  and  very  serious  obstacles  to  be 
overcome  in  this  work.  The  chiefs  are  averse  to  having  the  children  educated,  and 
parents  and  guardians  say  they  cannot  be  spared  from  the  care  of  the  flocks.  It  will 
be  necessary,  for  a  time  at  least,  to  "  compel  them  to  come  in."  In  order  to  effect  a  be- 
ginning and  awaken  a  thirst  for  knowledge,  orphan  children  will  have  to  be  sought 
out  and  not  only  taught  but  clothed  and  fed  within  the  walls  of  the  school-houses. 

The  time  has  come1,  I  think,  when  the  issue  of  daily  rations  to  the  Navajos,  except- 
ing to  a  limited  number — laborers  at  the  agency  and  those  of  the  infirm  who  are  within 
reach — should  be  discontinued,  as  demoralizing  in  its  tendency.  If  they  are  to  receive 
anything  further  from  the  government  let  it  come  in  such  shape  as  will  help  them  to 
heip  themselves.  Give  them  cattle,  sheep,  agricultural  implements,  and  seeds,  and  do 
more  for  their  education,  and  by  these  means  they  will  the  sooner  become  self-sustain- 
ing. The  Navajos  are  a  nation  of  workers.  The  drones  are  very,  very  few.  They  are, 
as  a  rule,  provident.  The  few  thousand  sheep  given  them  a  few  years  ago  have  in- 
creased to  hundreds  of  thousands.  But  they  are  still  inclined  to  a  roving  life,  and  are 
disinclined  to  settle  clown  in  permanent  homes.  In  his  present  state  of  mental  and 
spiritual  darkness  the  Navajo  cannot  be  expected  to  build  him  a  house  at  any  consid- 
erable expense.  He  firmly  believes  that  certain  death  will  speedily  overtake  the  in- 
dividual who  recklessly  enters  where  a  human  being  has  died.  When  the  death-palor 
settles  upon  the  brow  of  the  expiring  Navajo  he  is  deserted  by  his  relatives  and  friends, 
the  prop-stays  of  his  hogau  are  removed,  and  his  house  becomes  his  tomb. 

Whether  the  treaty  now  about  to  expire  is  or  is  not  renewed,  no  one  need  fear  that 
the  Navajos  will  give  serious  trouble.  They  have  too  much  at  stake  in  their  immense 
herds  of  ' sheep,  goats,  horses,  and  cattle,  their  hundreds  of  thousands  of  pounds  of 
grain  in  the  field  and  the  cache,  to  hazard  it  in  war  with  a  powerful  nation.  Since 
their  experience  as  prisoners  of  war  at  the  Bosque  Rodondo  they  want  ho  more  war. 

But  this  peaceful  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  Navajos,  their  industrious  habits  and 
willingness  and  ability  to  make  their  own  support,  should  not  be  allowed  to  operate  as 
a  barrier  to  their  receiving  all  that  is  due  them  by  the  terms  of  their  treaty.  On  the 
contrary,  it  affords  one  of  the  very  best  of  reasons  why  the  obligations  of  the  govern- 
ment, as  set  forth  in  the  treaty,  should  be  fulfilled  to  the  letter. 
Very  respectfully, 

JOHN  C.  PYLE, 
United  States  Indian  Agent. 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Office  of  Pueblo  Indian  Agency, 

Santa  Fe,  Xeiv  Hex.,  September  4,  1878. 
Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  hereby  my  sixth  annual  report  as  United  States 
Indian  agent. 

The  Pueblo  Indians,  of  New  Mexico,  number  about  9,000.  They  live  in  towns  built 
of  stone  or  adobe,  and  are  widely  scattered  over  the  Territory.  They  are  an  honest, 
plodding  people,  and  are  nearly  always  entirely  independent  of  government  in  respect 
of  material  aid.  They  raise  all  the  products  of  the  country,  including  fruit,  and  also 
give  much  attention  to  flocks  and  herds. 

Last  spring  it  was  necessary  to  assist  seven  of  the  northern  pueblos  on  account  of 
their  crops  having  been  destroyed  the  year  before  by  grasshoppers.  One  bundled  and 
thirty-three  thousand  pounds  of  wheat' were  issued  to  them,  and  this  year  all  the  pue- 
blos are  in  a  prosperous  condition,  as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  learn,  except  Laguna, 
where  the  crops  have  been  nearly  a  failure  on  account  of  grasshoppers  and  drought. 

The  progress  made  in  educating  these  Indians  during  the  last  year  has  been  very 
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satisfactory,  but  we  hope  to  make  much  nice  rapid  progress  during  the  present  year. 
The  Laguna  school  has  been  working  up  to  the  full  measure  of  its  facilities,  and  arrange- 
ments are  being  made  to  increase  the  facilities  this  fall.  Lumber  has  been  purchased 
for  a  good  addition  to  the  school-house  and  church,  and  the  Indians  have  lately  prom- 
ised to  proceed  with  the  building.  The  teacher  has  just  purchased  a  large  printing 
press  to  replace  his  small  one  which  was  lately  broken,  so  that  he  will  soon  be  able  to 
continue  his  printing  in  better  style  than  ever  before. 

The  Jemez  school  was  opened  on  March  1, 1878,  and  has  been  progressing  most  satis- 
factorily. Arrangements  are  just  now  in  progress  by  the  Presbyterian  Church  for  the 
building  of  a  good  residence  for  the  teachers  of  that  school,  and  I  expect  soon  to  secure 
funds  from  government  for  the  erection  of  first-class  buildings  for  a  central  training 
and  boarding  school  at  the  same  place,  where  children  can  be  gathered  in  from  all  the 
pueblos  and  given  all  the  advantages  of  a  well-ordered  home  and  school  combined. 

Unfortunately,  the  Zuni  school  had  to  be  closed  early  last  spring  on  account  of  the 
entire  failure  of  the  health  of  the  teacher.  It  is  expected  that  another  good  M.  D. 
teacher  will  reopen  that  school  this  fall,  and,  if  so,  a  residence  will  be  buiit  by  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  and  probably  a  good  boarding-school  by  the  government.  Njuo 
but  first-class  M.  D.  teachers,  with  families,  are  now  engaged  for  the  Pueblo  schools, 
and  it  is  hoped  that  all  the  schools  will  soon  be  established  on  a  permanent  and  very 
efficient  basis. 

Something  less  than  the  usual  amount  of  work  has  been  required  of  the  agent  during 
the  year  to  protect  the  Pueblos  from  the  aggression  and  oppression  of  the  citizens,  and, 
altogether,  the  condition  of  these  Indians  seems  to  be  improving. 

The  Utes  and  Apaches  of  Cimarron  continued  under  the  care  of  the  agent  for  the 
Pueblos  until  the  18th  of  July,  1878,  when  the  Cimarron  Agency  was  discontinued  aud 
the  Utes  moved  to  the  Southern  Ute  Agency,  Colorado,  and  the  Apaches  started  to  the 
Mescalero  Apache  Agency,  New  Mexico  ;  but  the  majority  of  them  went  to  the  Abiquiu 
Agency,  where  they  still  remain.  The  state  of  anarchy  about  the  Mescalero  Agency 
prevents  their  going  on  to  that  agency  for  the  present  at  least. 

On  the  20th  of  August,  1878,  I  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  Abiquiu  Agency.  The 
Indians  of  that  agency  are  situated  just  as  those  of  the  Cimarron  Agency  were,  on  a 
private  land-grant,  where  they  are  not  allowed  to  cultivate  land  if  they  would,  and 
with  the  agency  located  in  a  Mexican  village  where  there  is  every  facility  for  procur- 
ing whisky.  My  main  effort  for  the  improvement  of  these  Indians  will  be  directed 
from  the  first  with  a  view  to  getting  them  removed  to  a  home  of  their  own  in  the  Indian 
Territory. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

BEN.  M.  THOMAS, 
United  States  Indian  Agent,  Pueblo  and  Abiquiu  Agencies. 
The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


New  York  Indian  Agency, 

Forestville,  lY.  Y.,  October  15, 1878. 

Sir:  Li  making  my  ninth  annual  report,  I  have  the  honor  to  state  that  the  31. 
schools  on  the  eight  reservations  in  this  agency  have  been  taught  the  average  period 
of  eight  months  during  the  year  ending  September  30,  1878.  Of  these,  2  were  man- 
ual-labor schools,  and  29  day-scho ols.  Of  the  manual-labor  schools,  one,  upon  the 
Allegauy  Reservation,  is  in  charge  of,  and  is  wholly  supported  by,  the  Society  of  Friends 
at  Philadelphia,  at  an  annual  expense  of  about  $3,000.  Its  average  attendance  during 
the  past  year  has  been  about  30  Indian  pupils.  The  other,  upon  the  Cattaraugus 
Reservation,  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  New  York  by  the  name  of  the  Thomas 
Orphan  Asylum,  has  had  an  average  attendance  of  85  Indian  children,  and  has  been 
supported  at  an  expense  of  about  $9,000.  Both  of  these  schools  have  been  in  success- 
ful operation  many  years,  under  judicious  management,  and  have  exerted  a  beneficent 
and  powerful  influence  in  the  general  advancement  of  the  Indians  of  this  agency  in 
civilization.  In  them  the  Indian  pupils  have  been  taught  to  work,  have  been  kept 
under  proper  restraint  and  discipline,  thoroughly  instructed  in  the  common  English 
branches,  and  fitted  for  life's  practical  duties. 

Of  the  29  day-schools  in  the  agency,  7  are  upon  the  Allegany  Reservation,  10  at 
Cattaraugus,  1  at  Cornplanter,  3  at  Tonawanda,  2  at  Tuscarora,  2  at  Onondaga,  2  at 
Oneida,  and  2  at  Saint  Regis.  Of  these,  27  are  supported  by  the  State  of  New  York, 
1  by  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  and  1  upon  the  Onondaga  Reservation,  by  the  Epis- 
copalians. 

Of  the  5,246  Indians  in  the  agency,  1,763  can  read,  of  which  last  number  1,187  are 
under  the  age  of  20  years. 
The  amount  of  funds  expended  in  sustaining  these  schools  during  the  school  year 
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ending  September  30,  1876,  was  $20,979.09,  no  part  of  which  was  paid  by  the  United 
States. 

The  number  of  Indian  pupils  attending  school  one  month  or  more  during  such  year 
was  1,16b",  being  an  increase  of  60  over  the  preceding  year.  The  largest  number  in  at- 
tendance during  any  one  month  was  939,  and  the  largest  average  attendance  during 
any  one  month,  869.  The  average  attendance  during  the  eight  months  the  schools 
were  taught  in  the  year  was  653,  being  an  increase  of  30  over  the  preceding  year. 

The  Indians  have  expended  during  the  year  towards  support  of  these  schools  $490, 
besides  appropriating  from  their  annuity-funds  $1,000,  as  hereinafter  stated. 

Of  the  32  teachers  engaged  in  these  schools,  11  were  Indians.  All  of  the  Indian 
teachers  have  succeeded  well,  except  one,  and  they  have  instructed  some  of  the  largest 
and  best  schools  in  the  agency,  including  that  of  the  Thomas  Orphan  Asylum,  which 
has  had  an  average  attendance  of  85  Indian  students.  The  Indians  upon  all  the  reser- 
vations now  favor  the  education  of  their  children,  and  during  the  past  few  years  there 
has  been  marked  improvement  in  punctuality  and  regularity  of  attendance. 

During  many  years  the  United  States  contributed  from  the  fund  for  civilization  of 
Indians  $1,000  annually  toward  sustaining  the  Thomas  Orphan  Asylum  on  the  Catta- 
raugus Reservation.  For  two  years  past  such  appropriation  has  been  withheld.  The 
chiefs  of  the  Six  Nations  of  New  York,  in  special  council  at  Cattaraugus,  on  the  29th 
day  of  September  last,  appropriated,  by  the  vote  of  36  for  to  3  opposed,  $1,000  to  sus- 
tain this  asylum,  from  their  annuity  arising  under  treaty  of  November  11, 1794,  being 
about  one-third  of  the  annuity  for  one  year,  arising  from  such  treaty,  belonging  to  Iu^ 
dians  now  residing  in  this  agency. 

The  Senecas  of  the  Tonawanda  band  heretofore  appropriated  $6,100  from  their  trust- 
fund  interest  for  the  establishment  of  a  manual-labor  school  upon  the  Tonawanda  Res- 
ervation. This  sum,  together  with  $5,500  appropriated  by  the  State  of  New  York,  has 
been  expended  in  the  purchase  of  80  acres  of  improved  land,  and  the  erection  of  suita- 
ble buildings  for  the  school,  except  a  small  sum  reserved  for  purchase  of  team  and  farm- 
ing implements  and  other  necessary  things  in  such  an  institution.  The  school  is  incor- 
porated under  the  laws  of  New  York,  and  is  under  the  charge  of  three  trustees  (white 
men),  who,  as  required,  have  given  bonds  in  the  sum  of  $10,000  each,  approved  by  the 
county  judge  of  Genesee  County,  New  York,  for  the  faithful  discharge  of  their  duties. 
The  legislature  of  New  York,  at  its  last  session,  appropriated  $1,000,  in  addition  to 
former  appropriations  for  completion  of  the  buildings,  which  are  now  nearly  ready  for 
use.  It  is  designed  that  this  manual-labor  school  shall  be  as  nearly  self-sustaining  as 
possible;  that  the  Indian  children  shall  be  required  to  work  as  well  as  learn  from 
books.  A  further  appropriation  seems  to  be  indispensably  necessary  in  organizing  and 
starting  the  school.  As  I  have  stated,  the  Indians  have  already  appropriated  $6  100 
and  the  State  of  New  York  $5,500.  The  last  appropriation  from  the  State  was  all  that 
cmild  be  obtained,  although  more  was  asked.  Is  the  United  States  Government  less 
able  to  aid  its  Indian  wards  in  New  York  than  heretofore  ?  The  chiefs  of  the  Tona- 
wanda band  are  very  desirous  to  see  their  manual-labor  school  in  successful  operation. 
They  do  not  feel  that  they  can  ask  their  people  at  present  to  contribute  more  from 
their  annuities  for  the  object.  The  Indians  a^e  poor  and  need  their  annuities  for  pur- 
chase of  food  and  clothing  for  themselves  and  their  children.  They  have  already  con- 
tributed $6,100.  They  ask  for  an  appropriation  of  $1,000  from  the  United  States,  to  be 
paid  to  the  trustees  of  their  school  to  start  it.  I  think  that  this  is  the  first  case  that 
the  Indians  of  any  tribe  have  so  generously  contributed  from  their  annuities  for  the 
education  of  their  children.  Will  not  Congress  appropriate  one-sixth  part  as  much  to 
enable  the  Tonawanda  Senecas  to  put  their  manual-labor  school  in  successful  opera- 
tion ?  1 

The  statistics  of  farming  inclosed  herewith  show  a  gratifying  increase  of  farm  pro- 
ducts during  The  year,  the  amount  of  wheat  raised  by  Indians,  in  bushels,  bein«-  18  365  • 
corn,  76,915  ;  oats,  67,880  ;  apples,  26,025  ;  peaches,  2,835  ;  tons  of  hav  cut,  4,730.  The 
Indians  upon  all  the  reservations  in  the  agency  appear  to  be  taking  an  increased  in- 
terest in  farming,  and  are  improving  in  habits  of  temperance. 

Within  the  past  few  months  two  conventions  of  Indians,  called  by  their  leadino-men 
for  the  express  purpose  of  encouraging  them  in  habits  of  industry  and  temperance 
have  been  held  upon  the  Cattaraugus  and  Allegany  Reservations.  The  Indians  turned 
out  in  mass  to  these  conventions,  and  were  addressed  by  leading  Indians  and  others  in 
short,  stirring,  and  practical  speeches.  The  one  held  upon  the  fair  grounds  at  Catta- 
raugus, on  the  28th  of  June  last,  was  especially  noteworthy  for  the  interest  manifested. 
About  1,200  Indians  were  present,  besides  several  hundred  white  people  from  the  sur- 
rounding country.  The  two  Indian  cornet  brass  bands  of  the  Cattaraugus  Reservation 
imparted  additional  interest  to  the  meeting  by  their  excellent  music.  After  the  exer- 
cises closed  at  the  stand,  all  were  invited  to  repair  to  the  tables  iu  the  grove  near  by 
which  the  Indian  women  had  prepared  and  spread  with  a  bountiful  supply  of  well- 
cooked  meats,  chickens,  bread,  cakes,  and  pastry,  iu  great  variety,  and  of  good  quality. 
The  tables  were  also  tastefully  ornamented  with  flowers.  Tea  and  coffee  were  served 
to  all  who  desired.   The  white  people  were  invited  to  participate,  and  generally  ac- 
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cepted  the  hospitality  offered,  and  expressed  great  surprise  at  the  abundant  supply  of 
provisions,  sufficient  to  feed  the  multitude,  at  the  excellence  of  the  cooking;,  and  the 
skill  and  taste  with  which  the  Indian  women  had  arranged  and  conducted  the  picnic. 
All  the  Indians  present  appeared  to  be  comfortably  and  decently  clothed,  and  conducted 
themselves  with  the  utmost  decorum,  without  the  least  profanity,  and  not  one  intoxi- 
cated person  was  present. 

At  the  date  of  making  this  report  over  200  of  the  leading  Indians  of  this  agency  are 
absent  from  their  reservations,  including  three  Indian  cornet  brass  bands,  attending  the 
temperance  convention  of  the  "Six  Nations  of  the  Grand  River,"  in  Canada  West,  and 
I  am  requested  to  delay  the  delivery  of  annuity  goods  until  their  return. 

The  present  Indian  population  of  this  agency  is  5,246,  including  163  Indians  of  mixed 
blood  residing  upon  the  reservations,  descendants  of  white  women,  but  of  Indian  pa- 
rentage on  the  paternal  side,  showing  about  the  same  continued  increase  in  population 
which  has  from  year  to  year  kept  pace  with  their  progress  iu  civilization  during  20  years 
past,  their  census  iu  1865,  as  taken  by  the  State  of  New  York,  being  3,000,  which  did 
not  include  about  50  Indians  then  residing  on  the  Cornplauter  reserve  in  Pennsylvania. 
Very  respectfully,  vour  obedient  servant, 

D.  SHERMAN, 
United  States  Indian  Agent. 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Grand  Ronde  Agency,  Oregon, 

August  14,  1873* 

Sir:  In  compliance  with  the  regulations  of  the  Indian  Department  I  have  the  honor 
to  submit  this  my  seventh  annual  report  of  the  affairs  at  this  agency. 

The  Indians  of  the  agency  are  now  living  upon  their  farms  and  cultivating  their 
lands  and  following  the  avocation  of  farmers,  much  the  same  as  white  farmers,  on  a 
small  scale,  the  average  number  of  acres  cultivated  by  a  single  Indian  or  family  be- 
ing from  25  to  50  acres,  while  quite  a  number  of  them  cultivate  as  high  as  50  to  100 
acres.  Those  having  the  necessary  teams  and  implements  to  farm,  after  putting  into 
grain  their  individual  lands,  rent  from  other  Indians  who  are  nor,  prepared  to  conduct 
their  farming  operations,  and  put  in  grain  upon  shares,  paying  for  the  use  of  the  lauds 
about  one-third  of  the  grain  cropped  from  the  land,  and  by  this  method  many  who  are 
disqualified  from  farming  upon  their  own  account  from  sickness  or  inability  to  procure 
teams,  farming  implements,  &c,  derive  considerable  revenue  from  their  lands,  while 
fhe  renters  are  enabled  to  profit  by  their  industries,  and  from  year  to  year  increase 
their  farming  operations. 

The  cereals  raised  upon  the  agency  consist  almost  wholly  of  wheat  and  oats,  they 
being  the  best  adapted  to  the  soil  and  climate;  and  the  wheat  meeting  with  ready  sale 
is  the  easier  converted  into  provisions  and  clothing  and  articles  of  husbandry,  while 
the  oats  are  used  for  their  work  animals,  while  almost  all  of  the  Indians  cure  and  put 
away  timothy  hay  for  their  work  animals  in  winter.  The  agency  is  well  adapted  to 
farming  operations  as  conducted  by  Indians,  as  from  the  rolling  and  uneven  character 
of  the  lands  they  are  able  to  plow  at  almost  any  time  during  the  fall,  winter,  and 
spring  months.  The  natural  drainage  prevents  the  grouud  from  becoming  so  wet  as 
to  be  unfit  for  cultivation,  and  with  but  one  team  an  Indian  is  able  to  cultivate  con- 
siderable of  an  area  of  land,  wheu  if  the  laud  was  flat  and  subject  to  overflow  the  time 
for  plowing  would  be  so  short  but  little  could  be  accomplished. 

The  Indians  of  this  agency  are  remnants  of  several  different  tribes,  composed  of 
Molels,  numbering  about  25  males  and  30  females ;  Clackamas,  numbering  27  males 
and  32  females;  Oregon  Citys,  19  males  and  24  females;  Waj)pato  Lakes,  males  31, 
females  30;  YamMlls,  males  18,  females  20;  Lucliamutes,  14  males  and  12  females; 
Mary  Rivers.  15  males  and  17  females;  Santiams,  37  males,  and  females  39;  Calipooias, 
15  males  and  16  females;  Cow  Creels,  males  13  and  females  15;  Bogue  Rivers,  males 
GO  and  females  69;  Shastas,  males  35  and  37  females;  Umquas,  males  66  and  females 
69  ;  and  some  few  Xestucca  and  Salmon  River  Indians,  who  have  come  upon  the  agency 
since  their  country  was  thrown  open  for  settlement  by  the  whites. 

Almost  every  tribe  upon  the  agency  (excepting  perhaps  the  majority  of  the  Rogue 
Rivers)  are  as  arule  becoming  industrious  and  striving  to  emulate  the  whites  in  their 
farming  operations,  and  are  accumulating  a  fair  grade  of  horses,  cattle,  and  swine, 
while  some  few  have  sheep;  aud  such  useful  animals  are  rapidly  taking  the  place  of 
the  worthless  Indian  ponies  which  formerly  constituted  the  wealth  of  the  Indians.  The 
Indians  of  the  agency  will,  at  their  own  expense,  and  by  their  own  industry,  notwith- 
standing the  extremely  dry  season,  raise  from  ten  to  twelve  thousand  bushels  of  graiu 
the  present  season,  and  at  this  time  are  running  one  government  reaper  and  two  of 
heir  own,  without  any  other  assistance  from  the  department  than  repairing  their 
machines  when  breaks  occur. 
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No  farming  operations  have  been  carried  on  at  the  agency  by  the  department  during 
the  past  year  with  the  exception  of  some  thirty  tons  of  hay  being  cut  for  the  stock, 
as  no  employ6s  are  allowed  at  the  agency  other  than  a  miller  and  interpreter,  and  no 
funds  furnished  to  prosecute  farm  work. 

The  school  building  mentioned  in  my  last  annual  report  as  in  course  of  construction 
was  completed  and  ready  for  occupation  about  the  15th  of  September,  1877,  and  the 
school,  under  the  management  of  the  "  Sisters  of  the  Holy  Names,"  has  been  conducted 
in  the  new  building  under  a  contract  between  the  department  at  Washington  and 
the  Rev.  J.  B,  A.  Brouillet.  The  building  is  large,  commodious,  and  well  adapted  for 
the  purpose  of  a  boarding-school,  and  is  centrally  located.  The  attendance  at  the 
school  has  been  fair  (the  average  being  about  33  or  34),  and  the  improvement  of  the 
pupils  more  marked  and  generally  satisfactory  than  for  many  years  past,  and  the 
teachers  have  exhibited  untiring  patience  and  care  of  the  pupils,  and  have  clothed  the 
Indian  pupils  in  neatness  and  comfort. 

The  missionary  work  of  the  agency  has  been  under  the  supervision  of  the  Rev.  A.  J. 
Croquet,  who  has  been  long  and  favorably  known  among  these  Indians  as  a  spiritual 
teacher,  and  in  whom  they  place  the  most  implicit  confidence,  and,  as  a  result  of  his 
long,  ardent,  and  faithful  work  among  them,  almost  the  entire  Indian  population  of 
the  agency  have  united  with  the  church,  and  are  regular  and  attentive  in  their  church 
each  Sunday. 

The  presence  of  Chinamen  in  this  State  of  late  years  is  causing  the  Indians  of  the 
agency  to  lose  a  considerable  revenue  which  they  have  formerly  secured  by  grubbing, 
making  rails,  and  harvesting  and  picking  hops,  &c,  for  the  white  settlers  off  the 
agency,  as  they  have  formerly  been  generally  employed  to  perform  this  class  of  labor 
which  is  now  almost  entirely  performed  by  Chinamen. 

The  Indian  war  existing  upon  the  eastern  border  of  the  State  for  the  past  few 
months,  has  caused  an  uneasiness  in  the  minds  of  some  of  the  whites  in  the  counties 
bordering  upon  the  agency,  which  was  augmented  to  some  extent  by  an  affray  which 
occurred  in  the  month  of  June,  1878,  at  the  mouth  of  Salmon  River,  some  thirty  miles 
from  this  agency,  between  a  white  man  and  an  Indian,  and  which  resulted  in  the 
death  of  both  the  Indian  and  white  man.  From  this  cause  I  have  been  compelled  to 
keep  the  Indians  more  closely  upon  the  reservation,  and  not  parmifc  them  to  seek  employ- 
ment elsewhere.  The  matterof  this  affray  was,  however,  fully  explained  to  the  depart- 
ment by  letter,  and  will  not  be  detailed  in  this  report. 

The  general  health  of  the  Indians  during  the  past  year  has  been  good,  and  but  very 
few  deaths  have  occurred. 

A  statistical  return  is  herewith  inclosed  and  made  a  part  of  this  report,  for  a  more 
detailed  report  of  the  stock  owned  and  work  performed  by  the  Indians,  &c. 
I  have  the  honor  to  remain,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

T.  B.  SINNOTT, 
United  States  Indian  Agent. 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Klamath  Agency,  Lake  County,  Oregon, 

August  20,  1878. 

Sir  :  In  accordance  with  instructions,  I  herewith  transmit  my  second  annual  report 
of  the  situation,  condition,  progress,  and  prospects  of  the  service,  or  wards  of  the  gov- 
ernment here. 

At  this  time,  just  after  the  great  excitement  caused  by  the  Bannock  war  and  unprin- 
cipled men,  it  affords  me  great  pleasure  to  report  the  Indians  of  this  reservation  loyal, 
peaceable,  and  well  disposed  toward  all  mankind.  During  the  summer,  while  the 
whole  country  around  them  was  wild  with  excitement,  they  behaved  themselves  with 
coolness,  judgment,  and  good  sense,  and  yet  they  manifested  a  deep  interest  in  the 
passing  events,  always  manifesting  satisfaction  when  the  news  was  good  and  sorrow 
when  it  was  bad. 

location  and  agriculture. 

We  are  in  the  southeasterly  part  of  the  State  of  Oregon.  The  Klamath  Lakfi,  around 
which  the  principal  valleys  of  the  reservation  lie,  is  more  than  4,000  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  and  surrounded  with  mountains.  The  frosts  during  the  entire  year 
and  the  dry  summers  render  it  so  uncertain  as  to  producing  crops  that  it  ;s  given  up 
as  a  failure.  It  has  been  found  that  one  crop  in  four  or  five  years  is  ail  that  can  be  pro- 
duced. To  try  every  possible  way  and  place,  last  spring  I  went  myself  and  sent  the 
employe's  and  selected  places  apparently  most  sheltered  from  the  frosfc  and  best  adapted 
to  cultivation,  and  we  sowed  aud  planted  about  150  acres,  but  the  drought  this  season 
blasted  it  all. 

39  I 
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INDUSTRY. 

The  Klamath  Indians  are  as  industrious  as  the  average  of  our  own  people,  and  tak- 
ing into  account  the  disadvantages  under  which  they  labor  they  deserve  great  credit. 
This  is  not  a  farming  country  either  on  the  reservation  or  adjacent  to  it,  and  the  country 
is  very  sparsely  settled  for  more  than  100  miles,  making  it  difficult  for  them  to  get  work 
to  do.  When  there  is  work  to  be  done,  such  as  haying  and  cutting  wood  at  the  fort,  or 
making  rails  for  any  one  near  the  reservation,  these  Indians  go  at  it  and  do  the  work 
as  if  they  enjoyed  it.  They  build  houses  for  themselves  and  fence  pieces  of  land,  and 
repeatedly  try  to  raise  crops,  but  mostly  fail  for  the  reasons  stated  above. 

FOOD,  AND  MANNER  OF  OBTAINING  IT. 

Early  in  the  spring  and  depending  somewhat,  as  to  time,  upon  the  mildness  of  the 
weather  and  rains,  fish  in  great  abundance  run  up  the  little  streams  and  are  taken  out 
by  nets,  spears,  and  even  by  the  hands.  These  are  used  fresh  for  present  food  and 
dried  for  future  supplies.    The  fishing  season  lasts  from  four  to  six  weeks. 

Just  as  the  Indians  get  home  and  put  away  their  dried  fish,  the  camas  crop  (a  small 
bulb,  which  grows  in  abundance  here)  is  ripe,  and  they  go  out  in  every  direction  to  the 
little  valleys  and  camp  out  to  gather  this  harvest.  The  women  dig  these  roots  and  dry 
them  while  the  men  hunt.  By  the  time  this  crop  is  harvested  and  put  away,  the  tvookes 
(the  seed  of  the  pond-lilly)  is  ripe  and  ready  for  them.  This  is  their  choice  crop,  and 
many  families  gather  from  15  to  30  bushels  of  it.  This  takes  about  six  weeks.  Then 
the  berry  crop  is  just  ripe,  and  very  abundant.  They  gather  these  and  dry  them,  and 
use  them  during  the  winter.  This  brings  them  up  to  the  winter  when  they  must 
gather  at  their  homes  for  shelter,  and  to  subsist  on  what  they  have  laid  up  during  the 
summer. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  that  this  reservation  is  better  adapted  to  the  tribal 
relation  than  the  quiet  family  home,  and  notwithstanding  the  attachment  these 
people  have  for  their  country,  it  would  be  better  for  them  in  the  future  if  they  had  an 
agricultural  country. 

CIVILIZATION. 

The  Americans  are  an  impatient  people.  They  are  not  willing  to  await  the  length 
of  time  necessary  to  elevate  a  morally  debased  and  savage  race.  They  forget  that  their 
ancestors  were  once  a  race  of  idolaters,  and  that  it  took  a  thousand  years  to  transform 
pagan  Britain  into  Christian  England.  Progress,  which  seems  slow  when  considered 
from  year  to  year,  is  seen  to  be  considerable  when  viewed  by  decades.  Twenty  years 
ago  the  Klamath  Nation  was  in  utter  darkness.  Their  best  men  were  controlled  by 
the  basest  superstitions.  The  masses  were  very  low  and  very  degraded.  An  eclipse 
was  regarded  with  the  greatest  horror.  At  an  eclipse  of  the  moon  they  set  up  the  most 
hideous  bowlings  in  order  to  frighten  away  what  they  regarded  as  a  monstrous  fish 
endeavoring  to  eat  up  that  luminary.  They  regarded  their  medicine-men  with  super- 
stitious dread,  supposing  that  they  had  the  power  to  kill  or  cure  by  unseen  means, 
even  when  at  a  great  distance.  They  also  believed  that  their  doctors  could  so  control 
the  elements  that  by  their  incantations  they  could  cause  it  to  rain  or  not  to  rain.  They 
had  very  vague  ideas  of  a  Supreme  Being,  of  a  future  state,  and  of  moral  responsibility. 
They  were  cruel  in  war,  sometimes  making  slaves  of  their  captives,  and  sometimes  tor- 
turing and  scalping  their  victims.  Their  women  were  the  most  abject  slaves,  and  their 
infirm  or  old  people  were  often  left  to  die  of  neglect  or  starvation,  and  were  frequently 
killed  to  get  them  out  of  the  way.  Polygamy  was  quite  common,  especially  among 
those  who  had  means  to  buy  more  than  one  wife.  They  were  very  tyrannical  in  their 
treatment  of  their  women.  No  regard  was  had  for  the  rights  of  unmarried  women, 
especially  if  young  girls.    They  were  at  the  mercy  of  every  licentious  savage. 

Ten  years  ago  the  work  of  civilization  had  just  begun.  The  light  was  breaking 
through  the  darkness.  A  few  minds  began  to  have  a  perception  of  their  degradation 
and  began  to  struggle  to  rise  above  it.  Among  these  were  Blow,  now  the  head  chief 
of  the  nation,  and  David  Hill,  a  chief  and  interpreter.  These  men  are  to-day  really 
Christian  men  and  sincere  lovers  of  peace.  Some  others  of  the  tribe  have  felt  more  or 
less  the  power  and  inspiration  of  a  Christian  civilization.  These  results  have  been  at- 
tained principally  by  religious  teachings  and  the  influence  of  the  boarding  school  at 
the  agency. 

SUNDAY  SERVICES. 

The  Sunday-school  is  held  as  a  memory  service,  in  which  all  present  participate. 
The  children  are  required  to  memorize  and  rise  in  their  seats  and  repeat  portions  of 
Scripture.  We  sometimes  distribute  among  them  Sunday-school  cards,  with  Bible  verses 
and  other  appropriate  readings.  These  they  memorize  during  the  week  and  repeat  on 
the  next  Sabbath  morning.  The  adult  whites  follow  with  one  or  more  Bible  verses 
and  frequent  comments  upon  the  same  All  the  Indians  present  who  cannot  use  the 
English  are  encouraged  to  talk  in  their  native  tongue.  These  services  are  commenced 
by  singing  for  one  half  hour  Sunday-school  hymns,  in  which  all  the  Indian  children 
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heartily  join.  These  children  are  becoming  quite  proficient  in  vocal  music,  and  some 
of  them  have  very  sweet  voices.  In  the  afternoon  is  held  another  religious  service, 
introduced  by  a  brief  sermon,  followed  by  remarks  by  one  or  more  of  the  most  intel- 
ligent Christian  Indians,  who  address  their  own  people  in  Klamath. 

BOARDING  SCHOOL. 

So  extremely  jealous  are  the  Indians  of  any  interference  with  their  personal  liberty 
and  that  of  their  children  that  it  required  great  effort  to  establish  this  school,  and  con- 
tinued effort  and  persuasion  to  keep  the  numbers  up  to  10  or  25  pupils.  Another  diffi- 
culty has  been  the  scantiness  and  uncertainty  of  supplies  to  give  the  school  a  tolerably 
decent  appearance  even  in  the  eyes  of  untutored  Indians.  Yet,  notwithstanding  these 
and  other  adverse  circumstances,  good  results  have  been  achieved,  and  will,  I  believe, 
continue  to  be  achieved.  But  instead  of  $500  for  school  supplies,  we  ought  to  have  at 
the  least  $1,500.  We  might  then  be  able  to  very  largely  increase  the  attendance  and 
the  interest  in  the  school,  and  very  materially  hasten  the  time  when  not  only  scores 
but  hundreds  shall  be  entirely  emancipated  from  the  thralldom  of  ignorance  and  super- 
stition. 

SANITARY. 

Whole  number  of  Indians  treated  and  receiving  medicine  during  the  past  year  is. 
1,184.  Whole  numoer  of  deaths  that  have  come  to  my  knowledge,  23 — males  7,  fe- 
males 16 ;  children  under  14  years  of  age,  15 ;  over  18  years  and  in  the  prime  of  life, 
1 ;  aged,  7  ;  died  under  treatment,  5 — males  1,  females  4 ;  died  from  accident  4 — 3  from 
falling  from  horses,  1  from  being  overlain  ;  3  infants,  one  a  boy  about  12  years  old. 
It  is  impossible  to  tell  the  number  of  births.  These  statements  apply  principally  to 
the  Klamaihs  and  Modocs,  as  the  Snakes  rarely  get  medicines  and  are  very  healthy. 
The  principal  diseases  are  such  as  are  produced  from  fatigue  and  exposure,  as  diarrhea 
and  dysentery  in  infants,  and  pulmonary  complaints  and  rheumatism  in  the  adults. 
Sore  eyes  are  very  common  among  all  the  Indians.  Their  manner  of  life  is  such  that 
only  the  hardy  survive  to  an  adult  age.  Their  food  consists  offish  taken  from  the  rivers 
and  lakes,  the  flesh  of  various  animals  killed  in  hunting,  and  almost  every  vegetable 
substance  which  is  not  absolutely  poisonous.  Of  these,  some,  as  the  ivoolces,  or  seed  of 
the  yellow  pond-lily,  the  camas  and  other  roots,  are  both  nutritious  and  palatable, 
while  others,  as  the  tender  buds  of  the  pine  tree,  the  berries  of  the  wild  currant,  the 
choke  cherry,  and  the  juniper  berry,  are  not  palatable  or  nutritious. 

A  great  many  of  the  older  Indians  suffer  from  the  effects  of  syphilis  contracted  years 
ago  when  they  made  annual  trips  to  Oregon  City,  and  other  distant  points,  but  pri- 
mary syphilis  is  not  common,  as  the  Indians  generally  marry  young  and  are  not  more 
licentious  than  white  people.  Prostitution  is  confined  to  only  a  few  who  visit  the 
fort.  I  consider  the  practice  of  sweating,  in  which  they  all  indulge,  as  greatly  pro- 
moting their  sanitary  condition.  It  keeps  the  skin  active  and  often  breaks  up  severe 
colds,  which  they  are  frequently  taking.  The  women  have  a  practice  of  sitting  over 
warm  stones  and  steaming  themselves  after  parturition,  which  must  greatly  tend  to 
purify  their  systems  and  to  prevent  puerperal  fevers,  as  that  disease  is  unknown 
among  these  Indians. 

The  belief  in  the  supernatural  power  of  their  doctors  to  cause  and  cure  sickness,  to 
influence  the  weather  and  all  natural  phenomena  is  one  of  the  last  superstitions  which 
they  give  up,  if  indeed  an  Indian  ever  did  completely  relinquish  the  idea.  It  is 
completely  interwoven  in  their  natures,  and  it  takes  something  more  than  the  mere 
dictum  of  the  white  man,  or  a  disposition  on  the  Indian's  part,  to  be  like  the  white 
man,  to  overcome  what  is  inbred  in  his  being.  A  great  many  prefer  the  white  doctors, 
not  because  they  have  no  faith  in  the  Indian  doctors,  but  because  they  think  that  he 
makes  them  sick  for  the  purpose  of  extorting  a  fee  from  them  for  the  cure.  There  is 
also  a  general  belief  among  the  Indians  that  their  doctors  are  not  as  powerful  in  these 
degenerate  modern  days  as  they  were  anciently,  when  they  communed  face  to  face 
with  the  Great  Spirit. 

J.  H.  ROORK, 

Indian  Agent. 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Office  Malheur  Agency, 

Canyon  City,  Oreg.,  August  1, 1878. 
Sir  :  Inclosed  herewith  fhave  the  honor  to  transmit  my  third  annual  statistical  re- 
port, and  with  it  would  respectfully  submit  the  following  review  of  the  condition  at 
this  agency: 

THE  NEZ  PERCES  WAR. 

At  the  date  of  my  last  report  the  Nez  Perce's  hostilities  were  raging  near  our  borders. 
So  alarming  was  the  state  of  affairs  that  our  Indians  were  kept  closely  upon  their  res- 
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ervations  and  near  the  agency  all  summer.  Their  usual  hunting  and  fishing  excursions 
were  abandoned  ;  and  though  the  rations  of  subsistence  issued  to  them  were  scant, 
they  remained  quietly  at  work  with  little  apparent  dissatisfaction  or  complaint. 
Seeming  to  realize  the  danger  threatening  their  straggling  brethren  roaming  the 
country  without  the  privileges  and  protection  of  a  reservation,  they  entered  heartily 
into  the 

WORK  OF  SPECIAL  AGENT  TURNER. 

Chief  Egan  accompanied  Mr.  Turner  as  guide  and  interpreter  on  his  trip  to  the 
"Weiser  country,  where  he  had  been  ordered  in  response  to  a  request  of  M.  Brayman, 
governor  of  Idaho,  under  date  of  July  28,  1877.  He  also  went  with  Mr.  Turner  to 
Silver  City,  Boulder  Creek,  aud  Owyhee  River,  and  seemed  very  earnest  in  his  endeav- 
ors to  induce  all  the  Indians  whom  they  visited  to  come  to  the  agency  and  share  his 
home  with  him.  Through  their  combined  efforts  139  Weisers,  under  chiefs  Eagle  Eye 
and  Bear  Skin,  were  induced  to  come  to  and  accept  Malheur  Reservation  as  their 
future  home. 

WINNEMUCCA. 

Under  date  of  July  26,  1877,  I  made  inquiry  of  Levi  A.  Gheen,  farmer  in  charge  at 
Elko,  Nev.,  what  action,  if  any,  had  been  taken  by  him  in  relation  to  the  establishment 
•  of  an  Indian  agency  at  Duck  Valley.  He  replied  under  date  of  August  16, 1877,  giving 
details  of  his  action  under  instructions  of  the  Indian  Bureau,  aud  concluded  : 

I  have  received  no  instructions  to  induce  Winnemucca  and  his  followers  to  go  to  the  proposed  reserva- 
tion. The  tract  of  land  referred  to,  as  I  understand  it.  has  been  reserved  for  the  use  of  the  Western 
Shoshones,  "who  heretofore  have  had  no  reservation.  My  experience  teaches  me  that  the  Pah-Utes  and 
Shoshones  do  not  get  along  well  together.  I  therefore  believe  it  would  be  bad  policy  to  undertake  to 
mix  them  to  any  great  extent.  I  intend  to  issue  the  annuity  goods  belonging  to  the  Shoshones  at  or 
near  Dock  Valley  this  fall,  but  shall  issue  none  to  Winnemncca  and  his  followers,  unless  ordered  to  do 
so  by  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 

In  pursuance  of  this  information,  Special  Agent  Turner  was  directed  to  visit  Win- 
nemucca's  band  on  Owyhee  River  for  the  purpose  of  inducing  him  to  return  to  the 
agency.    In  his  report  of  September  10,  1877,  Mr  Turner  says  : 

T  proceeded  to  Bowlder  Creek,  30  miles  south  of  Silver  City,  where  I  found  Winnemucca  and  Leg- 
gins,  one  of  his  subchiefs.  and  after  a  prolonged  interview  they  agreed  to  return  to  Malheur  Agency. 
Winnemucca  had  abaodoned  his  desire  to  locate  in  Duck  Yalley,  stating  that  it  was  too  cold  and  desti- 
tute of  fuel,  but  earnestlv  begged  to  be  allowed  a  valley  on  the  lower  Owyhee  River  in  which  to  gather 
his  people.  I  knew  the^locali'tv  asked  for  to  be  a  worthless  alkaline  barren,  destitute  of  grass  and 
timber;  and  I  informed  him  that  the  request  would  not  be  considered  by  the  department,  as  it  was 
desired  that  his  people  should  be  cared  for  and  receive  the  benefits  of  civilization.  I  gave  him  his 
choice  between  Pyramid  Lake  and  Malheur  as  my  ultimatum,  and  he  gladly  chose  the  latter. 

"Winneniueca  complained  to  me  that  there  were  no  blankets  distributed  at  Malheur  last  winter;  but 
his  most  serious  objection  to  this  agency  is  an  unshaken  belief  that  "  Oits,"  a  subchief  now  located  here, 
has  the  power  of  witchcraft,  and  that  he  will  practice  his  evil  enchantments  until  every  Piute  except 
his  own  little  band  is  driven  through  fear  from  the  agency.  Charley  Thacher,  his  interpreter,  raised 
and  educated  in  a  white  family,  partakes  of  this  belief ;  and  knowing  the  strength  of  Indian  supersti- 
tion. I  considered  it  useless  to  argue  the  point,  but  assured  Winnemocca  and  Leggins  that  you  would 
exert  your  whole  power  to  compel  Oits  to  cease  the  practice  of  the  "black  art,''  even  if  it  necessitated 
his  removal,  as  the  "dreamer"  was  removed  for  the  good  of  Yakama  Agency  by  Father  Wilbur. 

Mr.  Turner  was  then  directed  to  visit  the  camp  of  non-treaty  Columbian,  under  Chief 
Waltsac,  who  have  for  several  summers  caused  much  annoyance  and  alarm  to  the  set- 
tlers of  John  Day  Valley.    In  hi3  report  of  October  4, 1 877,  he  says : 

On  Bear  Creek,  one  of  the  northern  tributaries  of  John  Day's  Eiver,  I  found  seven  lodges,  with  a 
headman  calling  himself  "  Yvalsuth."  This  man  professed  great  friendship  for  the  whites,  but  insisted 
on  bis  right  to  do  preciselv  as  the  whites  do,  living  and  going  where  he- pleased.  He  told  me  plainly 
that  his  people  would  not  go  on  either  Umatilla  or  Malheur  Reservations,  preferring  to  roam  over  the 
country  gathering  their  own  subsistence.  I  could  only  inform  these  Indians  that  the  government 
would  soon  place  them  on  a  reservation  as  a  means  of  safety  to  themselves,  even  if  it  were  necessary 
to  use  force  for  that  purpose.  They  promised  to  consider  the  matter,  but  I  have  no  confidence  in  them , 
and  do  not  believe  their  removal  can  be  accomplished  without,  at  least,  a  show  of  military  force.  There 
is  a  loud  and  universal  demand  among  the  settlers  for  the  removal  of  these  Indians.  They  procure 
liquor,  it  is  thought,  usually  from  Chinese,  and  when  intoxicated  behave  in  a  disorderly  and  threaten- 
ing manner,  and  are  regarded  as  a  band  of  horse  thieves,  stolen  animals  having  frequently  been  found 
in  their  possession.  This  feeling  of  hostility  is  growing  among  the  whites,  who  complain  that  the  band 
have  no  right  to  any  portion  of  the  country  adjacent  to  John  Day's  Yalley,  it  having  belonged  to  the 
Piutes.  and  that  this  non-treaty  band  are  taking  advantage  of  the  withdrawal  of  the  Piutes  by  occupy- 
ing their  abandoned  territory.  During  the  past  season  Walsuth  and  his  tribe  have  pastured  thousands 
of  horses  on  the  stock  ranges  of  the  settlers,  and  this  practice  alone,  if  persisted  in,  will  eventually  end 
in  serious  trouble.  I  would  not  advise  any  decisive  action  at  the  present  time,  however,  as  these 
Indians  are  scattered  over  a  large  extent  of  country  in  small  bands.  I  would  suggest  that  during  the 
winter  or  in  the  early  spring,  when  they  can  all  be  found  on  the  Columbia  River,  *vould  be  the  proper 
time  to  treat  with  arid  remove  them,  as'  at  that  time  their  horses  will  be  unfit  for  a  warlike  campaign. 
These  Indians  will  have  to  be  dealt  with  firmly,  and  I  believe,  if  convinced  that  they  would  be  treated 
well  and  that  a  war  would  be  the  result  of  continued  refusal  to  accept  a  reservation,  they  could  be 
removed. 

In  reporting  his  visit  to  Chief  O-cho-ho,  at  Surprise  Valley,  near  Camp  Bidwell,  Cali- 
fornia, under  date  November  21,  1877,  Mr.  Turner  says  : 

After  hearing  what  I  had  to  say,  his  answer  was,  substantially,  as  follows  :  "I  lived  at  Yainax  five 
years  with  my  people.   I  was  nearly  starved  the  last  year  I  was  there.   I  have  been  three  years  off  the 
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reservation.  I  will  never  return  there.  -All  the  officers  at  Camp  Bidwell  tell  me  not  to  go  on  a  reserva- 
tion, and  white  men  around  here  tell  me  the  same.  My  people  live  hard  in  the  winter,  hut  we  get 
along  without  killing  any  cattle  or  stealing  anything.  Long  time  ago  General  Crook  told  me  I  could 
live  at  Warner  Valley  and  here  with  my  people,  and  I  don't  want  anybody  to  bother  me."  The  citizens 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  this  camp  seem  to  be  averse  to  the  removal  of  this  bnad  of  Indians,  as 
their  presence  is  made  the  pretext  for  the  continuance  of  a  military  post  at  this  point ;  and  it  is  feared 
that  if  they  are  removed  the  post  will  be  abandoned  and  a  source  of  revenue  taken  away  from  Surprise 
Valley.  In  Goose  Lake  Valley  there  are  serious  complaints  against  this  band  of  Indians,  settlers 
charging  them  with  frequent  thefts  of  cattle  and  hogs,  and  there  is  a  general  desire  that  they  he  kept 
away.  There  is  no  reason  why  this  chief  and  his  people,  numbering  about  100,  should  be  allowed  to  go 
and  remain  away  from  their  reservation  without  objections  from  rightful  authority.  It  is  encouraging 
insubordination  in  others,  demoralizing  to  themselves,  and  annoying  to  settlers.  If  the  department 
desire  it,  I  can  remove  all  this  band  to  Malheur  before  spring  ;  but  I  must  have  the  authority  to  call 
for  the  co-operation  of  the  military  authorities,  or  at  least  the  right  to  inform  these  Indians  that  if  they 
decline  friendly  overtures  and  a  home  on  Malheur,  they  will  be  placed  there  by  force.  "Without  this 
authority  it  is  waste  of  time  to  talk  to  O-cho-ho,  as  he  and  his  people  are  living  a  life  of  lazy  vaga- 
bondage about  the  military  post  and  will  not  willingly  give  it  up.  I  shall  make  no  further  effort  with 
O-cho-ho  at  present,  but  will  await  your  instructions  when  you  shall  have  conferred  with  the  depart- 
ment. 

This  report  was  forwarded  by  me  to  the  honorable  Commissioner,  under  date  Decem- 
ber 17,  1877,  with  the  following  remarks  : 

In  transmitting  the  inclosed  copy  of  Special  Agent  Turner's  report,  I  would  respectfully  direct  the 
attention  of  the  department  to  that  portion  in  relation  to  the  animus  of  the  settlers  in  the  vicinity  of 
Camp  Bidwell.  It  is  identical  with  that  of  the  settlers  in  the  vicinity  of  Camp  McDermott,  Nev.  Dur- 
ing my  visit  to  that  country  last  spring,  which  is  reported  in  my  letter  of  April  14,  1877,  I  found  the 
settlers  generally  averse  to  the  removal  of  the  Indians,  and  it  was  not  disguised  that  their  removal 
would  involve  the  breaking  up  of  the  military  post  at  Camp  McDermott,  which  is  the  principal  source 
of  revenue  to  the  valley.  In  this  connection  the  annual  report  of  this  agency  by  Agent  Parish,  of  date 
September  7,  1874,  foreshadows  what  has  since  actually  transpired.  The  rigor  of  the  law  requiring 
Indians  to  earn  their  living  at  agencies  is  avoided  by  their  flocking  to  military  posts,  where  no  such 
rule  is  enforced.  About  50  of  Winnemucca's  people  have  returned  to  the  reservation  this  winter,  and 
the  balance  are  believed  to  be  in  the  vicinity  of  Camp  McDermott,  with  others,  their  relatives,  who 
never  came  to  this  reservation.    *   *  * 

Special  Agent  Turner  has  now  tracked  up  the  renegades  and  stragglers  of  this  region  pretty  thor- 
oughly, and  it  will  be  found  by  his  reports  that  they  are  not  confined  to  any  class  in  particular,  but 
belong  variously  to  Waltsac's  band  of  non-treaty  Indians  of  Priest  Rapids,  on  the  Columbia  River  ;  to 
Ochoho's  band," formerly  of  Vainax  Subageney •  to  Eagle  Eye's  band  of  Shoshones  in  Idaho,  and  to 
Winnemucca's  band  in  ^Nevada.  None  of  the  Indians  now  off  reservations  in  this  region  can  be  induced 
to  change  their  roaming  habits  and  the  consequent  annoyance  of  settlers  without  the  display  of  more 
authority  and  force  than  mere  words  from  a  special  agent.  The  work  performed  by  Mr.  Turner  has 
proved  of  great  benefit  in  many  respects.  His  intercourse  with  settlers  during  the  summer  has  satis- 
fied them  that  the  department  is  earnestly  seeking  to  rid  the  country  of  the  dreaded  presence  of  strag- 
gling Indians,  and  he  has  prepared  the  minds  of  the  Indians  themselves  for  the  lesson  which  must 
sooner  or  later  he  taught — that  they  cannot  in  their  present  state  continue  to  roam  the  country  at  will, 
in  defiance  of  the  wishes  of  the  whites  and  in  disregard  of  the  regulations  of  the  department  providing 
them  homes  on  reservations.    *    *  * 

In  my  special  report  of  January  5,  1878,  I  informed  the  department  that — 
It  was  not  my  design  to  go  further  with  these  Indians  than  to  offer  them  the  alternative  of  a  home 
here,  or,  refusing  this,  to  require  them  to  remain  away  and  cease  their  annoyance  of  our  Indians  on 
the  reserve  and  settlers  outside.  Aside  from  the  drunkenness,  theft,  minor  acts  of  violence  charged 
against  them,  they  bring  large  bands  of  horses  to  graze  upon  the  country.  This  is  objectionable  alike 
to  our  Indians  and  the  settlers,  who  are  generally  stock  raisers.  It  is  deemed  proper  in  this  connection 
to  state  that  these  Columbias  and  Ochoho's  band  in  Warner  Valley  have  reservations  nearer  to  them 
than  this,  to  which  they  might  be  removed.  Those  gathered  in  by  Mr.  Turner  were  nearer  this  reser- 
vation than  any  other,  and  there  are  still  others  of  the  same  bands  who  have  not  yet  come  in.  I  think 
there  are  fully  200  Indians  belonging  to  this  agency  who  are  yet  roaming  at  large  outside  the  limits  of 
the  reserve. 

It  will  be  seen  that  while  139  of  the  Weisers,  who  never  tried  reservation  life  before, 
have  been  brought  upon  the  reservation  by  Mr.  Turner,  few  of  Winnemucca's  and  none 
of  Ochoho's  people,  who  have  formerly  been  upon  reservations,  could  be  induced  to  re- 
turn. This  presents  the  question  whether  it  is  on  account  of  defects  in  the  reserva- 
tion system,  lack  of  sufficient  means  to  administer  the  system,  or  purely  the  result  of 
mismanagement  by  the  Indian  Bureau  and  its  agents.  I  am  clearly  of  the  opinion 
that  it  is  the  result  of  a  combination  of  these  causes.  It  is  found,  upon  careful  com- 
putation, that  to  administer  this  agency  upon  the  plan  indicated  by  department  regu- 
lations for  new  agencies,  giving  full  rations  of  subsistence  and  $12  a  year  for  clothing 
to  each  person,  $6,000  a  year  for  lumber,  tools,  implements,  teams,  traveling  and  inci- 
dental expenses  and  transportation,  and  $6,000  for  pay  of  employes,  would  require 
$80,000  per  annum,  while  the  amount  of  the  appropriation  by  Congress  for  the  present 
fiscal  year  at  this  agency  is  but  $15,000. 

From  whatever  source  derived,  every  agency  must  have 

SUPPLIES. 

The  yearly  supply  of  clothing,  groceries,  &c,  for  this  agency  was  not  received  until 
November  14.  Though  the  funds  for  their  purchase  and  transportation  were  made 
available  March  3,  my  first  tabular  statement  of  funds  received  was  dated  at  Wash- 
ington, September  4,  being  withheld  exactly  six  months,  and  was  received  September 
29.  The  drugs  and  hospital  supplies  were  bought  in  San  Francisco  January  8,  and 
shipped  to  The  Dalles,  Oreg.,  where  they  remained,  on  account  of  deep  snow  in  the 
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mountains,  until  May,  and  were  received  at  the  agency  upon  the  day  of  its  abandon- 
ment, June  10,  or  twenty  days  before  the  close  of  the  year — the  year  they  were  intended 
to  supply.  These  excessive  delays  have  crippled  the  efficiency  of  the  service  and  occa 
sionedTnmch  complaint  among  the  Indians.  They  also  complain  of  the  small  quantity 
furnished,  and  say  I  do  not  ask  for  enough  or  tbey  would  be  better  supplied. 
They  also  complain  of  the  law  which  requires  them  to  pay  for  their  supplies  in 

LABOR. 

The  central  thought  of  my  management  for  two  years  has  been  to  induce  the  Indians 
to  labor  in  civilized  pursuits.  To  accomplish  this,  I  have  called  to  my  aid  every  avail- 
able expedient.  Moral  suasion,  that  demands  an  outlay  of  muscular  strength,  has  little 
effect  on  the  average  Piute.  Few,  I  am  convinced,  could  be  persuaded  to  labor  but 
for  tbe  fear  of  being  denied  the  beef  and  flour  which  constitute  their  scanty  living. 
I  speak  of  them  as  a  whole.  There  are  honorable  exceptions,  I  am  glad  to  say,  who 
seem  to  be  prompted  by  the  motives  which  inspire  frugal  thrift  and  careful  industry. 
The  Indian  labor  done  during  the  year  is  3,882  days,  as  against  2,617  last  year. 

The  department  has  encouraged' the  hope  that  at  no  distant  day  grist  and  saw  mills 
would  be  supplied  at  this  agency,  thereby  taking  the  initial  step  toward  a  self-sup- 
porting condition.  My  plans  during  the  year  have  uniformly  contemplated  the  early 
inauguration  of  this  enterprise  ;  and  I  have  used  it  liberally  as  an  argument  to  enlist 
Indians  in  agricultural  pursuits  on  their  own  account.  Following  this  idea,  I  have 
built  a  new  wagon-road  to  the  nearest  timber,  upon  which  1,150  days'  Indian  labor 
have  been  expended.  The  road  is  now  practically  completed,  and  good  pine  timber 
may  be  reached  within  twelve  miles  of  the  agency.  I  have  endeavored  to  inspire  the 
Indians  with  the  hope  that  upon  the  completion  of  this  road  a  saw-mill  would  be 
erected,  when  they  could  have  houses  to  live  in  and  fences  for  their  small  farms. 

Circular  No.  10,  of  date  March  1,  1878,  in  relation  to  Indian  labor,  has  created  much 
uneasiness  and  some  complaints,  which  are  briefly  : 

1st.  That  issues  of  beef  and  flour  cannot  be  long  continued  by  the  government. 

2d.  Requiring  them  to  engage  in  farming  without  means  to  put  tools  in  their  hands; 

3d.  Reducing  wages  so  low. 

4th.  Requiring  them  to  exchange  their  ponies  for  cattle,  sheep,  and  hogs. 
5th.  Forbidding  and  preventing  the  sale  of  ponies  to  them. 
6th.  Forbidding  issues  to  visiting  Indians. 

They  say,  we  have  no  wagons  or  plows  to  work  with  ;  no  fences,  no  teams  to  haul 
fencing  with ;  no  houses,  no  lumber  to  make  houses ;  we  must  soon  feed  ourselves. 
We  have  to  work  now  for  what  we  get.  Farmers  and  cattle-men  pay  us  81  a  day  for 
work,  and  you  pay  only  half  as  much.  We  get  money  when  we  work  away  from  the 
agency,  and  can  buy  what  we  like.  When  we  work  for  you  our  i)ay  is  too  little,  and 
only  in  such  articles  as  you  choose  to  buy  for  us. 

HORSES. 

I  have  discouraged  the  accumulation  of  worthless  ponies,  but,  in  spite  of  my  efforts 
the  Indian  character — full  of  roaming  and  exploits  in  horsemanship — develops  their 
greed  for  this  favorite  species  of  property.  All  their  acquired  wealth — women  and 
wampum — is  lavished  upon  the  one  cherished  object  of  their  desire,  the  horse,  in  the 
belief  that  their  spirits  hold  fellowship  through  the  elysian  fields  of  the  happy  hunt- 
ing-grouuds.  I  find  them  so  strongly  attached  to  their  horses  that  their  use  for  that 
purpose  forms  their  chief  objection  to  farming.  Indeed,  they  are  the  Indians'  highest 
standard  of  value. 

ENCROACHMENT  OF  SETTLERS. 

I  reported,  December  18, 1877,  "  that  stock-men  are  driving  cattle  to  graze  upon  the 
lands  of  this  reservation,  and  the  growing  dissatisfaction  of  the  Indians  resulting 
from  this  cause  is  likely  to  produce  future  trouble.  Some  are  so  bold  that  they  have 
even  taken  up  their  residence  within  the  limits  of  the  reservation,  and  make  no  secret 
of  their  intention  to  occupy  and  use  the  land.  Without  the  co-operation  of  the  mili- 
tary at  Camp  Harney  this  cannot  be  prevented." 

Lists,  forwarded  by  direction  of  the  department,  show  that  twenty  of  these  tres- 
passers have  on  the  reserve  1,400  horses  and  10,839  cattle.  I  have  been  informed  that 
orders  were  issued  by  the  commanding  officer  at  Camp  Harney  for  all  these  parties 
to  remove  their  stock,  but  none  have  yet  complied  with  the  order. 

On  account  of  this  order  for  the  removal  of  stock  from  the  reserve,  a  movement  was  at 
once  set  on  foot  by  the  settlers  for  cutting  off  tbe  western  portion,  upon  which  they 
are  trespassing,  and  opeuing  it  to  settlement.  It  is  simply  a  repetition  of  the  old 
story,  to  which  nearly  every  agency  might  contribute  a  chapter.  To  avoid  probable 
unpleasant  complications  between  settlers  and  Indians,  resulting  from  this  conflict 
of  interests,  I  recommended  to  the  department,  on  May  20,  a  proposition  from  settlers 
to  lease  the  coveted  portion  of  the  reserve  for  a  term  of  five  years,  at  a  rental  of  $1,500 
a  year. 
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On  the  25th  of  last  March,  one  of  our  Indians  reported  to  me  the  story  of  two 

BANNOCKS 

who  visited  the  agency  from  Fort  Hall  early  in  the  season  to  tell  their  grievances. 
They  said  there  would  soon  he  trouble  there.  The  soldiers  had  disarmed  the  Indians 
and  taken  their  horses ;  that  when  grass  came  the  women  and  children  would  leave 
Fort  Hall  and  go  to  Camas  Prairie ;  that  the  men  would  then  go  to  the  buffalo  coun- 
try to  fight  the  soldiers.  This  was  reported  at  once  to  agent  Danilson  at  Fort 
Hall.  On  Sunday,  April  14,  at  the  close  of  our  religious  services,  at  which  were  pres- 
ent over  fifty  Indians,  including  all  the  chiefs  except  Winnemucca,  the  interpreter 
informed  me  of  the  alarm  and  dissatisfaction  existing  among  the  Indians  present, 
and  that  they  desired  to  talk.  I  heard  their  stories,  and  found  that  their  alarjn 
grew  out  of  fresh  reports  from  lately  arrived  Bannock  emissaries.  Their  greatest  fear 
seemed  to  be  that  they  were  to  be  disarmed  and  their  ponies  taken  from  them  by 
the  soldiers.  They  accused  the  interpreter  and  myself  of  conspiring  against  them, 
and  of  concealing  the  true  state  of  affairs  in  order  to  deliver  them  over  to  the  mil- 
itary. I  discovered  at  once  that  it  was  the  work  of  Bannock  emissaries  operating 
upon  them  ;  and  informed  them  that  General  Crook  was  then  investigating  the  Fort 
Hall  troubles,  and  when  he  got  through  he  would  say  who  were  to  blame  for  them; 
that  if  they  felt  in  great  danger  or  wanted  to  make  complaint  to  the  government  I 
would  invite  General  Crook  to  come  over  while  he  was  near  us  and  examine  the  situ- 
ation, and  hear  their  complaints  also.  The  mention  of  General  Crook's  name  hushed 
them  to  silence  and  ended  the  conference.  No  name  is  better  known  or  more  dreaded 
by  them. 

This  talk  was  reported  fully  at  the  time  to  the  department  and  to  military  head- 
quarters at  Portland,  with  the  remark  that  "An  outbreak  at  Fort  Hall  would  cause 
excitement  and  enlist  sympathy  among  these  Indians." 

On  the  23d  ApriJ  I  reported  to  military  headquarters  at  Portland:  "The  Indians 
belonging  to  this  reservation  are  collecting  here  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  and 
there  are  now  more  here  than  at  any  time  during  the  winter.  It  is  usual  for  them  to 
scatter  out  from  the  agency  in  early  spring  for  the  purpose  of  hunting,  fishing,  and 
root-digging.  This  had  already  begun  here,  and  nearly  all  the  Weisers  brought  in  by 
special  agent  Turner  had  been  gone  over  a  month  ;  but  they  have  returned  from  Idaho 
bringing  with  them  abou  30  more  who  have  never  been  there  before.  During  the  last  ten 
days  the  number  at  the  agency  has  increased  163,  and  they  are  still  coming.  This  is 
attributed  to  the  threatened  difficulty  at  Fort  Hall.  While  it  is  not  regarded  as  indi- 
cating hostilities  on  the  part  of  these  people,  it  must  be  taken  as  an  index  to  their 
fears,  and  the  conviction  on  their  j)art  that  there  is  real  trouble  abroad  in  the  near 
future. " 

On  June  2  a  courier  arrived  at  the  agency  en  route  from  Fort  Boise",  with  a  dis- 
patch for  the  commanding  officer  at  Camp  Harney,  and  reported  the  killing  one  and 
wounding  another  citizen  by  Indians  at  Camas  Prairie.  It  became  apparent,  then, 
that  we  were  upon  the  eve  of  an  open 

INDIAN  OUTBREAK. 

On  the  5th  June,  at  noon,  all  the  working  Indians  quit  and  left  the  agency  without 
giving  notice  or  assigning  cause.  On  the  following  day  the  few  remaining  ones  left 
in  like  manner,  and,  as  I  learned  from  my  interpreter,  all  the  tribes  were  then  congre- 
gating at  the  fish-traps  on  Main  Malheur  River,  20  miles  from  the  agency.  At  the  issue 
of  June  1,  forty-six  Bannocks  were  present  and  asked  for  rations,  which  were  denied 
under  authority  of  Circular  No.  10.  Chief  Egan  begged  me  to  give  them  rations  as 
visitors,  and  upon  my  refusal  he  divided  his  own  with  them  and  both  parties  left  at 
once.  No  hint  of  their  designs,  no  evidence  of  hostile  intent,  no  assurances  of  their 
probable  course  of  conduct  were  imparted  by  any  of  them  prior  to  their  departure.  I 
had  issued  beef  on  the  1st,  and  it  was  known  by  them  that  the  7th  would  be  the  next 
day  for  slaughtering.  As  none  returned  upon  that  day  to  butcher,  I  concluded  they 
were  intent  upon  mischief,  and  started  teams  next  morning,  with  all  the  white  families, 
to  the  settlements  in  John  Day  Valley,  80  miles  away.  On  the  9th  I  received  a  dispatch 
from  the  commanding  officer  at  Camp  Harney,  notifying  me  of  rumored  depredations 
by  Indians  on  Malheur  River,  within  20  miles  of  the  agency.  On  the  10th  I  dis- 
patched my  clerk,  who  alone  had  remained  at  the  agency  with  me,  to  turn  back  some 
flour  teams  and  the  returniog  agency  teams,  known  to  be  on  their  way  to  the  agency, 
and  started  myself  for  Baker  City  to  telegraph  the  department  and  military  head- 
quarters in  relation  to  the  state  of  affairs.  I  rode  all  night  and  next  day,  arriving 
at  Baker  City  on  the  evening  of  the  11th,  when  I  made  known  the  abandonment  of  the 
agency,  and  asked  for  instructions.  I  also  asked  for  military  protection  for  public 
property  at  the  agency,  which,  being  denied,  I  waited  until  the  17th,  receiving  no  reply 
from  the  department ;  and  upon  the  suggestion  of  the  department  commander  I  tried 
to  employ  a  citizen  guard  to  return  with  me  and  my  employes  to  the  agency.  Finding 
I  could  not  procure  arms  for  such  guard,  I  abandoned  the  undertaking.  Proceeding 
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to  Camp  Harney  I  learned  indirectly  that  a  body  of  troops  under  Major  Stewart,  Fourth 
United  States  Artillery,  was  ordered  to  occupy  the  agency  and  make  it  a  depot  for 
supplies  and  prisoners.  I  had  informed  the  military  headquarters  that  there  were  con- 
siderable quantities  of  beef,  flour,  and  grain  at  the  agency,  and  offered  it  for  use  of  the 
troops,  in  the  hope  that  they  might  save  it  from  capture  by  the  hostiles. 

I  proceeded  from  Camp  Harney  toward  El  Dorado  and  met  Major  Stewart's  command 
20  miles  beyond  the  agency.  Returning  with  the  command  to  the  agency,  I  found  all 
the  buildings  broken  open  and  the  public  property  badly  scattered  and  damaged. 
While  engaged  with  Major  Stewart  in  examination  of  the  premises  the  general  com- 
manding arrived,  and  proceeded  at  once  to  give  Major  Stewart  such  instructions  and 
to  administer  to  me  such  a  rebuke,  by  threatening  to  place  me  in  arrest,  as  seemed  to 
give  free  license  to  the  whole  command  to  take  such  public  property  as  could  be  found, 
without  any  regard  to  my  responsibility,  receipts  for  my  protection,  or  previous  in- 
ventory of  the  same.  Ineffectual  attempts  were  made  to  procure  the  services  of  a 
military  officer  in  the  making  of  an  inventory ;  but  finding  that  delay  was  system- 
atically prolonged  until  it  seemed  there  would  soon  be  nothing  left  to  invoice,  I  ordered 
three  of  my  employds  to  make  a  complete  inventory  under  oath,  which  they  did,  and  I 
then  abandoned  all  property,  agency,  and  crops  to  the  military. 

Proceeding  to  this  place,  where  my  records  and  office-files  had  been  sent,  I  found  the 
place  in  the  midst  of  an  excitement  which  in  a  few  hours  culminated  in  a  panic.  The 
hostiles  were  known  to  be  approaching  the  valley  in  great  numbers.  Their  first  regu- 
lar engagement  with  four  companies  United  States  cavalry,  near  old  Camp  Curry,  only 
a  few  days  previous,  had  resulted  in  a  drawn  battle  ;  but  their  punishment  was  severe. 
All  the  troops  were  in  their  rear,  driving  the  hostiles  into  the  valley.  One  small  com- 
pany of  citizens  from  this  place  had  met  the  hostiles  and  been  driven  back  with  con- 
siderable loss.  A  second  party  of  citizens,  going  to  the  rescue  of  the  first,  were  also 
driven  back  and  hotly  pursued.  The  arrival  of  this  party  was  the  signal  for  a  panic, 
which  involved  the  whole  settlement.  Preparations  for  defense  were  hastily  made, 
and  all  the  women  and  children,  to  the  number  of  about  400,  were  put  into  miners' 
tunnels  near  town.  This  state  of  alarm  continued  for  two  days,  until  the  hostiles  had 
passed  through  and  the  advance  of  the  troops  reached  the  valley. 

SPOLIATION. 

It  is  found  that  the  destruction  of  property  along  the  line  of  their  march  is  fearful. 
All  the  stock  that  fell  into  their  hands  was  either  maimed,  slaughtered,  or  driven 
away.  The  losses  of  four  citizens  alone  were  estimated  at  $200,000.  Two  farm-houses 
were  burned,  three  citizens  killed,  and  five  wounded  by  the  hostiles  in  crossing  this 
valley.  Seven  houses  were  burned  and  six  citizens  killed  in  the  adjoining  settlement, 
30  miles  north.  Eleven  citizens  were  killed  by  the  hostile  Bannocks  in  Idaho,  before 
our  people  joined  them.  Though  they  had  been  plundering  the  country  from  June  7, 
the  first  murders  known  to  have  been  committed  by  Piutes  were  on  June  17,  when 
they  murdered  an  old  man,  G.  C.  Smith,  and  his  son,  and  burned  them  in  their  house, 
in  Happy  Valley,  at  the  north  end  of  Stein's  Mountain.  Up  to  the  present  date,  accord- 
ing to  my  best  information,  44  citizens  and  4  soldiers  have  been  killed  by  the  hostiles, 
and  all  who  fall  into  their  hands  are  horribly  mutilated. 

In  a  conference  with  their  leader,  Chief  Egan,  he  informed  Mr.  Scott,  of  Camp  Har- 
ney, just  before  the  outbreak,  that  they  knew  they  would  be  subdued — that  there  were 
not  enough  Indians  to  whip  all  the  whites — but  he  would  fight  as  long  as  he  could, 
and  then  he  thought  the  Great  Father  at  Washington  would  give  him  more  supplies, 
like  he  did  when  they  quit  fighting  before,  and  not  try  to  make  his  people  work. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  say,  if  it  is  still  the  design  of  the  department  to  consolidate 
agencies,  the  time  has  arrived  for  removing  these  Indians.    Banishment  from  their 
country  is  mild  punishment  for  the  deeds  they  are  now  committing. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

W.  V.  RINEHART, 
United  States  Indian  Agent. 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Office  of  United  States  Indian  Agency, 
Toledo,  Benton  County,  Oregon,  August  13,  1878. 
Sir  :  In  compliance  with  instructions  from  your  office,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit 
the  following  as  my  third  annual  report : 
During  the  year  a  steady  general  improvement  in  the  Indians  has  been  noticeable. 
During  last  quarter  1877  and  first  quarter  1878,  owing  to  lack  of  funds,  we  were 
unable  to  render  them  the  material  aid  they  much  needed,  so  that  nearly  all  the  im- 
provements they  have  made  on  their  farm3  have  been  made  during  second  and  third 
quarters  1878. 
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Since  March  30  comfortable  lumber  houses  and  six  good  barns  have  been  erected  by 
and  for  the  Indians,  most  of  which  are  completed  and  ready  for  occupancy,  if  not 
already  occupied.  Nearly  all  the  work  required  to  manufacture  the  lumber  and  erect 
these  houses  has  been  done  by  Indians.  During  a  part  of  the  months  of  May  and 
June  our  steam  saw-mill  was  run,  cutting  more  than  10,000  feet  of  lumber  per  day,  and 
the  only  white  men  employed  about  the  mill  were  a  head  sawyer  and  engineer.  Not 
an  accident  worthy  of  notice  occurred,  nor  was  there  an  angry  or  profane  word  heard 
during  the  time. 

The  seeds  issued  to  them  last  spring  were  planted,  and,  with  few  exceptions,  their 
fields  and  gardens  have  been  carefully  tended.  At  a  council  held  by  them  this  sum- 
mer there  were  more  than  30  Indians  counted  who  had  this  year,  for  the  first  time  in 
their  lives,  sown  a  crop  of  wheat.  They  have  shown  an  earnestness  in  the  work  of 
improving  their  farms  which  might  be  profitably  imitated  by  many  of  the  white  per- 
sons who  ridicule  the  idea  that  Indians  can  be  civilized. 

No  community  in  Oregon  of  like  number  has  been  more  quiet  and  orderly  than  they, 
when  not  disturbed  by  whites  or  whisky  introduced  among  them  by  whites.  Only  in 
one  instance  have  we  found  an  Indian  on  the  reserve  who  was  under  the  influence  of 
whisky.  This  individual  was  at  once  put  into  the  guard-house  to  become  sober.  All 
the  disturbances  which  have  occurred  have  had  their  origin  off  the  reservation,  and  in 
the  settlement  of  all  such  I  had  the  assistance  of  the  Christian  Indians,  who  are  ever 
ready  to  do  all  in  their  power  to  assist  us  in  inducing  their  friends  and  neighbors  to 
adopt  the  laws  and  customs  of  civilization. 

Grain  crops,  now  being  harvested,  look  remarkably  well.  Quite  a  number  of  Indians 
will  raise  a  surplus  of  wheat  and  oats,  though  in  the  aggregate  there  will  not  be  a 
sufficient  quantity  to  supply  the  wants  of  all.  For  the  first  time  within  five  years,  we 
are  now  likely  to  escape  the  potato-rot.  Early  varieties  are  already  ripe  and  late  ones 
more  than  half  grown,  with,  as  yet,  no  indications  of  blight.  The  Indians  are  greatly 
encouraged  by  this,  and  in  another  year,  provided  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  seed, 
will  produce  for  themselves  a  much  greater  proportion  of  their  own  subsistence  than 
ever  before.  .  . 

The  improvements  made  on  government  account  have  been  confined  to  repairing  the 
old  buildings,  so  as  to  make  them  serviceable  a  little  longer,  and  in  building  an  exten- 
sion and  an  addition  to  the  school-house.  The  latter  is  in  a  good  condition  now,  and 
is  well  filled  with  pupils  every  day. 

I  desire  to  urge  upon  you  the  necessity  of  permanently  establishing  a  boarding- 
school  for  the  benefit  of  the  Indian  children  of  this  agency.  While  the  day-school  is 
doing  much  for  them,  it  is  by  no  means  all  they  should  have.  The  children  who  live 
many  miles  distant  from  the  agency  should  be  brought  here  and  placed  under  the 
direction  of  a  teacher  and  matron.  The  daily  school  lunch  and  the  small  quantity  of 
clothing  ($50  worth)  has  been  a  great  benefit  to  the  school.  Though  the  latter  had  to  be 
divided  among  more  than  60  pupils,  it  has  done  much  to  encourage  attendance.  Four 
times  the  quantity  could  have  been  issued  to  them  without  injury;  and  with  this 
amount  ($200)  we  could  have  done  more  in  the  way  of  making  them  comfortable. 

The  dreamers,  who  have  at  times  seemed  to  exercise  considerable  influence  over  the 
wildest  of  the  Indians,  have  about  lost  their  power  over  them.  Comparatively  few  be- 
lieve in  their  old  medicine-men,  and  this  class  and  their  former  chiefs  are  the  poorest 
of  the  people  now.  In  fact,  the  Indians  are  fast  putting  away  their  old  customs  and 
adopting  the  customs  of  the  whites.  Very  little  fishing  or  hunting  is  done  by  them. 
Could  the  present  policy  be  continued  for  a  few  years  more,  and  the  agency  furnished 
with  means  necessary  to  keep  the  Indians  at  work  and  to  properly  instruct  and  edu- 
cate the  children,  the  Indian  problem  would  be  solved  so  far  as  the  Indians  of  Siletz 
are  concerned,  they  would  be  able  to  take  care  of  themselves. 

In  relation  to  ihe  transfer  of  the  Indians  of  this  reserve  to  the  Grand  Ronde  Agency, 
of  which  there  has  been  so  much  said  in  and  out  of  Congress,  I  would  simply  ask  if, 
after  an  expenditure  of  several  thousand  dollars  to  build  mills  for  the  benefit  of  the 
1,085  Indians  belonging  here,  just  when  these  mills  are  completed  and  in  running  order, 
the  Indians  making  every  effort  in  their  power  to  make  progress  for  themselves,  would 
it  be  just  to  even  ask  them  to  remove  to  another  country  ?  For  more  than  twenty  years 
the  government,  through  their  agents,  has  been  promising  them  security  in  their 
homes;  and  during  the  same  time  their  original  reserve  has  melted  away  from  a  length 
of  120  miles  by  an  average  width  of  18  miles,  and  containing  1,3^2,400  acres,  to  a 
length  of  24  miles  and  an  average  width  of  15  miles,  containing  223,000  acres.  Not 
more  than  23,000  acres  may  be  termed  agricultural  land,  the  remainder  being  rug- 
ged mountains.  They  were  promised  when  they  gave  up  their  original  lands  that 
they  should  be  permanently  located  here,  and  not  until  1,160,000  acres  of  this  reserve 
was  taken  away  from  them  did  Congress  pass  a  law  looking  to  the  permanency  of  the 
reserve.  When  this  law  was  passed  and  approved  by  the  President,  it  was  hoped  that 
the  Indians  were  permanently  secured  in  the  possession  of  their  lands.  Now  to  remove 
them  again  would  be  simply  legalized  robbery. 

In  reference  to  the  transfer  of  the  Indians  to  the^War  Department,  I  have  to  say  . 
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that,  while  I  have  all  confidence  in  the  Army  officers  on  this  coast,  I  cannot  see  that 
any  change  m  the  direction  indicated  would  be  beneficial  to  the  interests  of  the  gov- 
ernment or  the  Indians  belonging  to  this  agency.  The  Indians  are  themselves  opposed 
to  any  change  by  which  they  would  be  deprived  of  the  religious  instruction  they  have 
had  for  a  few  years  past.  J 

The  statistical  reports  accompanying  this  will  give  you  the  further  information 
required. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

WILLIAM  BAGLEY, 
r-pi    /~(  _  United  Slates  Indian  Agent. 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs.  j 


Umatilla  Indian  Agency, 

Oregon,  August  23,  1878. 
Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  annual  report  of  this  agency  for  the 
past  fiscal  year,  in  accordance  with  instructions  contained  in  your  circular  letter  under 
date  of  July  1st,  1878. 

is  as  foUows^  °*  IudianS  °n  the  reser™tion>  according  to  the  census  taken  last  May, 


Tribes. 

Men. 

Women. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

"Walla  Walla  

87 
106 
50 
46 

289 

110 
126 
78 
50 

39 
73 
43 
24 

54 

78 
29 
30 

290 
383 
200 
150 

Cayuse   

Umatilla  

Columbia  River  Indians  

Total  

364 

179 

191 

1,  023 

The  Columbia  River  Indians  indicated  above  came  on  the  reservation  over  a  year 
ago.  Ihey  refused  to  be  enrolled  as  permanent  residents,  on  the  ground  that  thev  only 
came  here  to  await  the  decision  of  the  government  in  relation  to  themselves  and  the 
other  Columbia  and  Snake  River  Indians.  They  have  remained  on  the  reservation 
most  ot  the  time  since  their  arrival  and  have  fenced  about  150  acres  in  12  fields,  besides 
Planting  about  100  acres  in  common  with  some  Umatilla  Indians.  Thev  are  very  poor 
Having  only  about  100  head  of  Cayuse  horses,  and  know  little  or  nothing  about  a°ri- 
cultural  pursuits.  ° 

The  principal  wealth  of  these  Indians  consists  in  stock,  the  care  of  which  is  cono-e- 
mat  to  their  roving  disposition,  and  for  which  purpose  the  reservation  is  well  adapted, 
.ne  mildness  o±  the  winters  making  it  unnecessarv  to  feed,  as  a  general  thino-.  The 
aggregate  amount  of  stock  belonging  to  them,  without  including  that  of  the°Colum- 
bia  Rivers ,  is  22,315  head,  for  which  they  find  a  ready  sale  at  remunerative  prices  to 
P^|ies  ™  Purchase  m  this  section  every  spring  f  -jr  the  Eastern  markets.  Nearly  four- 
others  St       bekm£s  t0  the  Cayuses,  who,  as  a  tribe,  are  more  energetic  than  the 

They  all  engage  more  or  less  extensively  in  agricultural  pursuits,  many  of  them 
raising  a  surplus  of  wUeat,  oats,  barley,  and  hay,  which  they  dispose  of  at  the  towns 
m  the  vicinity  of  the  reservation. 

The  hostile  Bannocks,  Snakes,  and  Piutes  made  a  descent  on  the  reservation  last 
July,  and  ran  off  a  large  number  of  horses  and  cattle,  and  burned  four  houses  and 
barns,  besides  destroying  most  of  the  crops.  The  agency  farm  and  four  other  lar^e 
neicls  m  the  vicinity  were  destroyed  by  stock  belonging  to  the  reservation  Indians, 
wno  encamped  close  to  the  agency  during  the  trouble  and  turned  their  stock  into  the 
neids,  being  afraid  to  let  them  range  toward  the  mountains  lest  the  hostiles  should 
capture  them.  Some  of  the  most  industrious  and  worthy  Indians  on  the  reservation 
nave  been  reduced  from  comfortable  circumstances  to  poverty  by  their  losses.  One 

ise 
led, 

dispersed,  besides  the 

loss  ot  many  of  his  best  horses.  Three  other  houses,  worth  $800  or  $1,000  each,  two  of 
wnicn  were  built  this  year,  and  three  barns  containing  farming  utensils,  were  also 
burned,  with  all  their  contents.  It  is  necessary  to  rebuild  these  houses  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible and  m  order  to  meet  this  extra  demand  for  lumber,  the  saw-mill  must  be  run  to 
%}     capacity  during  the  balance  of  the  year. 

Many  of  the  Indians  were  in  the  mountains  and  at  the  fisheries,  laying  in  their  usual 
supply  of  fish  and  roots  when  the  outbreak  occurred.    In  the  hurry  and  excitement 
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attending  their  return  to  the  agency,  they  lost  most  of  their  supplies ;  and  this,  with 
the  loss  of  their  crops  and  stock,  left  many  of  them  nearly  destitute,  and  much  suffer- 
ing would  have  ensued  but  for  the  prompt  assistance  received  from  the  department. 

The  Indians  had  a  larger  acreage  under  cultivation  than  at  any  previous  year  to  my 
knowledge  ;  and  although  the  season  was  too  dry  to  raise  an  average  crop,  they  would 
have  at  least  double  the  amount  raised  during  any  previous  year,  but  for  the  depreda- 
tions of  the  hostiles  and  the  animosity  of  the  whites  against  any  Indians  seen  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  settlements.  They  were  afraid  to  venture  out  in  the  direction  of  Wild 
Horse  Creek  or  Pendleton  to  gather  their  crops  until  after  the  greater  portion  of  it 
was  shed  and  destroyed  by  stock  breaking  in. 

I  am  unable  to  give  the  exact  amount  of  grain  harvested,  but  from  observation  would 
estimate  it  at  about  500  bushels,  including  wheat,  oats,  and  barley.  They  have  saved 
about  40  tons  of  hay  and  about  20  acres  of  vegetables — potatoes,  corn,  onions,  beans, 
pumpkins,  &c. 

The  saw-mill  has  turned  out  104,900  feet  of  lumber  during  the  year,  24,638  feet  of 
which  is  still  on  hand.  A  portion  of  that  which  is  expended  was  given  to  the  Indians 
to  build  barns  and  sheds.  The  remainder  was  used  in  building  4  houses,  in  repairing 
houses,  and  in  the  shop ;  making  doors,  windows,  boxes,  coffins,  and  farming  imple- 
ments, and  the  numerous  other  articles  and  repairs  needed  for  the  agency  and  the 
Indians.  Lumber  for  the  erection  of  three  new  houses,  one  of  which  is  under  way,  has 
been  hauled,  and  the  demand  for  houses  is  greater  than  can  be  supplied  during  the 
next  two  years. 

There  is  one  day-school  at  the  agency, with  an  average  attendance  of  28  scholars.  Some 
of  the  larger  children  read  English  well,  and  most  of  them  show  a  decided  aptness  in 
writing,  their  copy-books  displaying  specimens  of  penmanship  which  for  steadiness  of 
hand  and  neatness  would  do  credit  to  any  children  of  their  age.  The  Indian  residences 
are  scattered  over  the  reservation  from  1  to  18  miles  from  the  agency,  making  it  im- 
possible for  many  of  the  children  to  attend  day-school.  A  boarding-school  would  ob- 
viate this  difficulty,  and  better  results  could  be  expected  from  a  system  where  the 
children  would  be  constantly  under  the  eyes  of  the  teacher  and  away  from  influences 
which  have  a  tendency  to  counteract  the  habits  of  study  and  obedience  which  are 
enforced  during  school  hours. 

The  moral  tone  of  these  Indians  is  improving,  for  which  much  credit  is  due  to  Rev. 
Father  Conrardy,  who  is  untiring  in  his  efforts  to  win  them  from  their  pagan  belief, 
which  unfortunately  has  a  strong  foothold  among  a  certain  class  of  them,  as  is  evi- 
denced by  the  practice  of  polygamy  and  kindred  crimes,  which  are  still  common.  The 
number  of  practical  Christians  among  them  at  the  present  time  is  250,  being  a  large 
increase  over  former  years. 

Drunkenness  is  still  very  common  among  a  class  of  young  men  here,  who  manage  to 
get  all  the  whisky  they  want  in  spite  of  my  best  efforts  to  prevent  it.  The  law  making 
it  a  crime  for  a  white  man  to  sell  liquor  to  an  Indian,  or  to  introduce  it  into  the  Indian 
country,  and  allowing  an  Indian  to  do  either  with  impunity,  appears  to  me  to  be  one- 
sided. If  the  Indians  were  held  accountable  as  well  as  the  whites,  I  could  easily  make 
temperance  men  of  them  ;  but  under  the  present  circumstances  they  drink  with  impu- 
nity, and  after  once  getting  liquor  from  a  white  man  they  compel  him  to  furnish  more 
at  their  pleasure,  under  threats  of  reporting  him  to  the  authorities. 

There  is  an  uneasy  feeling  manifested  among  these  Indians,  and  an  anxiety  to  know 
what  the  policy  of  the  government  will  be  toward  them  upon  the  expiration  of  the 
treaty  next  year.  They  are  aware  that  the  press  and  people  of  this  section  of  the 
country  are  clamorous  for  their  removal,  and  charge  them  with  being  in  sympathy 
with  the  hostiles,  notwithstanding  the  fact  of  their  having  killed  Eigan,  the  war  chief 
of  the  hostiles,  and  25  others,  and  having  captured  35  women  and  children  and  two 
bands  of  horses.  In  fact  they  showed  their  animosity  to  the  hostiles  by  doing  more 
damage  to  them  while  in  the  vicinity  of  the  reservation  than  was  done  by  all  the  troops 
that  fought  them  during  the  camj>aign.  If,  on  the  contrary,  they  had  sided  in  with 
them,  their  example  would  have  been  followed  by  the  Columbia  Rivers  and  the  other 
renegade  Indians  of  Eastern  Oregon,  Washington  Territory,  and  Idaho,  and  a  savage 
outbreak  would  have  been  the  result,  that  would  have  devastated  this  whole  section  of 
country,  in  spite  of  the  best  efforts  of  the  force  of  troops  that  could  have  been  brought 
against  them.  The  men  who  rail  against  them  do  not  wish  to  take  these  facts  into  con- 
sideration, for  the  simple  reason  that  they  wish  to  be  rid  of  the  Indians,  and  have  the 
reservation  thrown  open  for  settlement.  '  This  feeling  between  the  Indians  and  whites, 
if  it  continues,  will  lead  to  further  trouble  in  the  future,  unless  a  military  force  is  left 
here  to  protect  the  Indians  until  the  question  whether  they  are  to  remain  here  or  not 
is  definitely  settled. 

I  respectfully  submit  herewith  the  accompanying  statistics. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

N.  A.  CORNOYER. 

Indian  Agent 

The  Commissioner  op  Indian  Affairs, 
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Warm  Springs  Agency,  Oregon, 
,  August  17,  1878. 

An  'nJf  !7  7«67«  J^or  to  submit  herewith  my  annual  report  for  the  year  ending 
August  17,  1878,  and  the  statistics  accompanying  the  same. 

POPULATION. 

It  is  a  much  more  difficult  matter  to  arrive  at  an  exact  count  as  to  numbers  now 
than  it  was  years  ago  when  annuities  were  issued,  as  then  every  family  was  presenter 
represented  at  the  general  issue.  The  census  I  have  lately  taken  shows  but  little 
change  from  the  numbers  given  in  the  census  of  1876,  and  which  formed  the  basis  of 
my  last  year's  report.    There  have  been  additions  lately  to  the  Warm  Springs  and  Ten- 

IZIS£Z  %Tnl  baDd1S'"  made  Up  0f  Indian8  ^ho  left  this  reier/ation  some 
nine  years  ago  They  have  always  refused  to  return  until  the  present  Indian  war  com- 
pelled them  to  leave  their  accustomed  haunts  and  come  on  to  the  reservation,  as  the 

iulLT  Vfc* C6^-?  C0Ul/  fiude  and  Where  1  hope  the^v  wiU  be  williuS  to  remain  in  the 
n  Z'fl?1^  Sn  °f  number8>  however,  does  not  more  than  compensate  for  the  loss 
in  the  tribe  of  the  Wascoes,  caused  by  the  removal  of  a  number  of  them  to  the  Simcoe 
Keservation  and  a  few  for  some  time  absent  in  the  Willamette  Valley,  the  Dalles, 
and  other  places,  where  they  have  been  and  are  now  working  for  our  citizens  and  giving 
good  satisfaction  The  present  census  gives  of  adults,  males  155,  females  171 ;  of  chil- 
dren, males  108,  females  66 j  total,  500.  ?  ' 

BIRTHS  AND  MORTALITY. 

There  have  been  16  deaths  reported  during  the  year,  many  of  them,  however,  being 
old  people.  On  the  other  hand  but  15  births  have  been  reported,  or  that  we  have  had 
knowledge  of.  There  have  no  doubt  been  a  number  unknown  to  us,  as  it  is  rarely  that 
we  are  informed  of  a  birth,  and  the  physician  is  seldom  called  in  to  render  assistance. 
It  is  still  my  belief  that  an  exact  count  of  the  births  and  deaths  among  the  Wascoes 
and  Tenmoes  would  show  them  to  be  slowly  increasing. 


HEALTH  AND  SICKNESS. 


The  general  health  has  been  much  better  than  it  was  a  year  ago.  During  the  spring 
months  there  were  a  number  of  severe  cases  of  remittent  fever,  but  owing  to  their  treat- 
ment by  a  skillful  physician  they  all  recovered,  since  which  there  havl  been  no  verv 
serious  cases  of  an  epidemic  nature.  While  a  good  many  have  applied  for  treatment, 
they  have  mamly  been  cases  of  a  mild  character,  requiring  but  simple  treatment  or  rem- 
edies. I  have  been  fortunate  during  the  year  in  securing  good  physicians,  and  having 
had  a  much  better  supply  of  medicines  than  last  season,  have  had  such  good  success  ai 
to  induce  the  Indians  to  quite  abandon  their  Indian  modes  of  doctoring,  and  Indian 
doctors  or  "  medicine-men."  °' 

MODES  OF  BURIAL. 

The  Wascoes  and  Teninoes  invariably  have  coffins  made  and  bring  their  dead  to  our 
church  for  funeral  services,  from  whence  they  are  taken  to  their  burial  ground,  about 
one  mile  northwest  of  the  agency.  It  has  been  their  custom  to  take  up,  reclothe,  and 
rebury  their  dead  at  least  twice  a  year  for  the  first  year  or  two  after  death,  but  owin» 
to  my  efforts,  and  more  latterly  of  the  Rev.  Fee,  in  which  we  have  shown  them  thei? 
tolly,  and  the  injury  to  themselves  they  were  producing  in  the  way  of  health,  thev 
have,  I  am  glad  to  say,  abandoned  the  practice.  The  Warm  Springs  nearly  all  cling 
to  their  old  modes  of  burial,  the  outgrowth  of  old  superstitious  notions ,  by  which  they 
were  taught  to  believe  the  spirits  of  the  departed  did  not  rest  in  peace  unless  their 
bodies  were  well  cared  for  and  comfortably  clad.  Among  all  the  Indians,  the  old  tra- 
ditions and  superstitions  are  so  inwrought  into  their  very  being  as  to  be  most  difficult 

•LQ  6J?RCL1CcLL(j» 

CRIMES  AND  MISDEMEANORS. 

r  ^J^I68  mf  Plea8ure  to  be  able  to  say  that  the  calendar  of  crime  here  has  been  very 
light ,  there  having  been  but  one  case  which  was  punished  by  civil  law,  that  of  a  lar- 
ceny from  a  dwelling.  The  trials  conducted  by  the  Indian  council  here  have  been 
mainly  troubles  of  a  domestic  nature,  which  have  been  nearly  always  satisfactorily 
settled,  without  the  separation  of  the  parties.  In  cases  of  theft  or  lawless  conduct, 
mies  have  been  imposed,  and  the  proceeds  taken  to  indemnify  the  aggrieved  parties. 
Indian  fines  are  usually  paid  in  horses. 

THE  INDIAN  WAR. 

lJ\Ll7iwg  imPre88io^  seems  to  have  gone  out  in  regard  to  the  stand  taken  by  these 
whS  i?  reference  to-  the  Snake  and  Bannock  war,  I  will  give  a  brief  account  of 
rSSiSfc3!  *ran?P^ed  here-  When  the  war  first  broke  out  General  Howard  sent  me 
LHFfiS  m  S  ?  1  °?Uid  furni8h  him  80me  ^dian  scouts,  not  less  than  ten  being 
asked  tor.    Many  of  my  Indians  had  gone  off  hunting,  fishing.  &c,  and  had  to  be  sent 
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after.  After  a  few  days'  delay  a  council  was  finally  held,  attended  by  nearly  all  the 
principal  headmen,  including  the  head  chief.  I  made  known  to  them  the  request  made 
for  a  number  of  them  to  assist  as  scouts  in  the  Bannock  war,  and  urged  them  strongly 
to  go,  as  also  did  my  employe's  and  the  Rev.  Fee;  but  with  few  exceptions  they  took 
strong  grounds  against  going. 

The  principal  reason  given  was  that  they  were  now  living  in  peace  with  all  man- 
kind; that  I  had  taught  them  that  it  was  wrong  to  fight,  and  they  had  abandoned  it ; 
and,  besides,  a  missionary  had  come  to  teach  them  about  God's  law,  and  now  to  go  to 
this  war  they  would  have  to  go  back  and  assume  the  old-time  character,  have  their 
war  dance,  and  be  again  a  savage,  a  character  they  were  trying  to  throw  off.  Besides 
it  was  near  harvest-time,  and  if  they  left  they  wtmld  have  to  hire  some  one  to  harvest 
their  crops  for  them.  They  also  called  up  their  experience  in  the  Modoc  war,  where 
they  rendered  faithful  service,  for  which  they  received  but  little  pay,  and  the  relatives 
of  those  braves  who  were  killed  had  never  received  pensions,  though  such  promises 
were  made  to  them  when  they  enlisted,  and  the  question  here  was  asked,  "  If  we  go 
to  this  war  and  some  of  us  get  killed  who  will  provide  for  our  wives  and  children  V9 
It  was  also,  they  said,  a  long  distance  off  to  the  seat  of  the  war,  and  they  were  unwill- 
ing to  go  so  far  from  home. 

I  give  their  reasons,  since  their  refusal  has  been  the  occasion  for  many  false  and 
injurious  rumors,  which  have  been  a  matter  of  grief  to  them.  The  principal  trouble, 
to  my  mind,  was  in  General  Howard  not  sending  definite  terms  as  to  pay,  &o.  He 
merely  stated  that  he  wanted  them  as  scouts,  and  they  to  furnish  their  own  horses. 
One  Indian  having  stated  that  he  received  $100  per  month  as  scout  in  the  Modoc  war, 
it  was  taken  up  by  others  as  the  price  to  be  demanded.  They  did  not  want  to  go  less 
than  40  strong,  and  so  they  informed  me  they  would  make  up  a  company  of  that 
number  and  go  for  the  above  wages  and  furnish  their  own  horses.  To  this  proposition 
answer  was  returned  from  headquarters  that  no  terms  could  be  made,  "  except  to  give 
them  pay  and  supplies  of  soldiers."  And  here  the  matter  rested,  though  by  this  time 
a  company  could  have  been  raised  with  pay  at  $40  per  month,  and  furnish  their  own 
horses  and  equipage.  Their  conduct  all  along  has  given  the  lie  to  all  that  has  been 
said  against  them,  and  proves  that  the  efforts  made  to  civilize  and  Christianize  them 
have  not  been  in  vain,  and  makes  me  still  more  proud  of  them. 

HAY  AND  GRAIN  CROPS. 

These  have  been  much  better  than  they  were  last  year.  The  rain- fall  during  the 
winter  and  early  spring  was  unusually  large,  and  so  early-sown  grain  has  turned  out 
well,  as  also  has  most  of  the  hay  crop.  Since  the  1st  of  June  it  has  been  very  dry, 
though  not  excessively  hot,  yet  the  drought  has  affected  the  late-sown  grain  so  that  in 
some  cases  it  will  be  an  almost  entire  failure  as  a  crop. 

SUPPLIES  OP  FOOD. 

I  have  some  fears  that  the  supplies  of  food  will  be  short  of  actual  wants  ere  another 
crop  season  comes  around,  since  on  account  of  the  Indian  war  nearly  all  the  Indians, 
but  more  especially  the  "  wild"  ones,  have  been  prevented  from  laying  in  their  usual 
supplies  of  roots,  fish,  &c,  and  have  had  to  subsist  on  food  raised  on  the  reservation, 
of  which  there  will  be  but  little  if  any  surplus  by  those  raising  grain  to  spare  from 
their  own  needs.  Fortunately  the  late  run  of  the  salmon  was  the  best,  and  consider- 
able quantities  have  been  put  up,  both  of  dried  and  salted.  Lately  I  have  given  passes 
to  many  of  them  to  go  into  the  Cascade  Mountains  to  hunt  and  pick  berries.  Their 
favorite  hunting  grounds  are  mainly  in  the  Blue  Mountains,  but  I  consider  it  unsafe  for 
them  to  go  even  near  the  settlements,  and  will  not  allow  them  to  go  across  the  Des 
Chutes  River  except  to  Prineville,  where  they  go  to  sell  vegetables.  I  hope  this  ex- 
perience will  teach  all  the  Indians  the  necessity  of  depending  upon  their  own  soil,  and 
by  labor  on  it  to  produce  their  supplies  of  food. 

THE  DAY-SCHOOL. 

This  has  been  quite  successful,  but  I  hope  will  be  much  more  so  when  we  carry  out 
our  plans  for  boarding  the  scholars,  or  at  least  part  of  them,  and  all  to  the  extent  of  a 
noonday  meal. 

MORAL  AND  RELIGIOUS. 

The  standard  of  morals  is  steadily  advancing.  The  church  here  is  increasing  in 
membership,  19  having  united  at  our  communion  service  in  June  last.  It  will  be  an 
evil  day  for  these  Indians  should  the  military  ever  again  take  charge  here,  judging  by 
past  experience.  My  term  of  office  has  nearly  expired,  so  that  to  me  personally  it 
makes  but  little  difference  whether  a  transfer  is  made  or  not ;  but  the  future  best  in- 
terests of  these  Indians  prompts  me  to  strongly  protest  against  it. 

THE  FUTURE. 

These  Indians  are  advancing.  Many  propose  in  a  year  or  two  to  become  citizens. 
They  have  a  good  location  with  all  the  natural  resources  necessary  to  supply  all  their 
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Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

JOHN  SMITH, 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs.  UniUd  StaUs  Indian  AgenL 


UiNTAn  Valley  Agency,  Utah, 
t  *i  .  August  15,  1878. 

1  i£r  TwtT^  Erections  contained  in  department  circular  No  22  of  Jnlv 

THEIR  FARMING  OPERATIONS. 

rear  1  400  hn^.i  !f  «™™tauie«p  I  think  their  estimated  crop  of  wheat  th  s 

also \kt  ™?« hel8' Proves  *heir  claim  to  unusual  perseverance  and  industry    They  had 
manytefe^ 

!^^^ 

INDIAN  STOCK  AND  OTHER  PROPERTY. 

increase  is  W™™1  in°reaSe  °f  ^attle'  horses>  other  animals,  and  property,  and  this 
S S° : vP^rT    g  m°re  generally  distributed  than  formerly    Statistics  recently  ob- 

ng  opefatfon's    toSM  fT  °T  T"  USe  more  or  ^  nTw 

itoS^^7^^!^;^  14  7Ske  of  oxen  nsed  also  in  farm  work,  hauling 
tn  u  ™ "  t  ?  t  '  '  4  goats  aud  about  the  same  number  of  ho^s  The  latter  »pp  finniS 
eour^eTth;^  t0  teT  thS* '  ^Tl^yf 

new  ones  a  d  tZ  !  i  ,  T  tbaU1  tbey  Can  keeI}  UP  and  feed-  Five  wagons,  two 
noTm  nsn.M  second-hand  ones,  have  been  purchased  by  the  Indians  and  it  is 

not  unusual  to  see  an  Indian  driving  his  own  team  and  covered  wagon i  with  his  family 
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like  an  "Americat "  or  "  Mormon."  Their  style  of  farming  is  gradually  improving,  and 
the  fencing,  corrals,  and  other  improvements  are  of  a  more  permanent  character.  There 
is  a  growing  desire  for  houses,  stoves  and  other  furniture,  which  we  are  trying  to  in- 
crease and  gratify  as  fast  as  possible,  letting  it  be  distinctly  understood  that  those  who 
help  themselves  most  will  be  first  served. 

EVIDENCES  OF  PROGRESS  IN  CIVILIZATION. 

Most,  if  not  all,  that  has  hereinbefore  been  stated  manifestly  gives  evidence  of  pro- 
gress in  the  right  direction,  and  would  seem  to  supersede  more  minute  specifications. 
At  the  risk,  however,  of  being  considered  prolix,  I  will  enumerate  some  particulars 
which,  though  small  in  themselves,  yet,  taken  in  connection  with  others,  may  serve  as 
waymarks  along  their  onward,  and,  as  I  think,  though  slow,  upward  progress.  What 
was  said  in  my  last  annual  report  may  be  repeated  with  increased  emphasis.  The 
past  year  has  been  distinguished  on  the  part  of  our  Indians  by  an  unusual  kindness  of 
manner  and  respectful  treatment,  not  only  of  myself,  but  of  all  persons  belonging  to 
the  agency  ;  by  a  willingness  to  receive  and  follow  instructions  and  advice ;  by  refrain- 
ing generally  from  their  ordinary  work  and  on  the  part  of  many,  a  respectful  and  even 
serious  attendance  upon  our  religious  services  on  the  Sabbath  ;  by  an  almost  entire  ab- 
stinence from  all  vulgar  or  profane  language  ;  indeed,  in  this  respect,  their  example  is 
worthy  of  imitation  by  many  who  have  enjoyed  the  benefits  of  a  Christian  civilization  ; 
by  their  growing  desire  for  houses  and  the  furniture  necessary  for  use  and  comfort ;  by 
the  most  general  desire  for  and  adoption  of  citizens'  dress ;  their  disposition  to  use 
their  own  means  and  exertions  to  procure  necessary  subsistence  and  comforts  for  them- 
selves and  their  families ;  by  their  giving  up  their  medicine-men  in  many  cases,  and 
applying  to  us  for  aid  and  comfort  in  sickness  and  distress  ;  their  abandonment  almost 
entirely,  no  case  having  occurred  this  year,  of  killing  horses  and  other  animals  on  the 
death  of  relatives  or  friends  ;  and  finally,  I  would  urge  the  spirit  and  perseverance  with 
which  they  meet  difficulties  and  discouragements  as  evidence  of  their  advancement. 
Their  health  will,  I  think,  compare  favorably  with  any  former  year.  Though  there 
has  been  much  complaining  and  a  few  deaths,  I  think  not  more,  if  so  many,  as  would 
occur  among  the  same  number  of  whites  ;  certainly  not  more  than  may  be  expected, 
considering  the  want  of  a  skillful  physician  and  hospital  accommodations.  Chronic 
diseases  are  the  most  common,  arising  from  former  immoral  practices,  their  most 
painful  and  discouraging  features  showing  themselves  in  the  death  of  children. 

SCHOOL,  MISSIONS,  AND  RELIGIOUS  TRAINING. 

We  had  a  school  for  about  eight  months,  which  during  a  part  of  that  time  did  as  well 
as  we  could  expect,  but  when  very  cold,  stormy,  and  bad  weather  set  in,  the  dis- 
tance of  their  houses  and  lodges  from  the  agency  being  considerable  (from  three  to  six 
miles),  the  children  could  not  attend.  The  teacher  after  laboring  about  eight  months, 
at  a  cost  to  the  government  of  about  $350,  resigned.  Though  all  we  hoped  for  was  not 
accomplished,  yet  we  do  not  consider  the  labor  and  expense  without  results,  as,  apart 
from  the  immediate  benefits  to  the  pupils,  the  general  influence  of  the  teacher  and  the 
school  is  manifest  upon  the  tribe  generally.  As  I  have  stated  in  former  reports,  par- 
ticularly in  a  special  one  on  this  subject,  the  highest  and  best  results  can  only  be  secured 
by  an  industrial  boarding-school  where  the  pupils  of  both  sexes  can  be  brought  under 
the  constant  supervision  of  the  teacher,  and  kept  from  the  demoralizing  influences  in 
their  lodges.  I  sincerely  hope,  for  the  sake  at  least  of  the  young  of  this  band  of  Indians, 
that  greater  facilities  may  be  afforded  for  their  moral  training.  The  Indians  generally 
are  in  favor  of  the  school  being  kept  up,  but  do  not,  of  course,  appreciate  the  importance 
of  exerting  themselves  or  compelling  their  children  to  attend  regularly.  As  means 
have  been  provided,  I  have  determined  to  reappoint  the  teacher  and  make  another  effort 
to  secure  better  results  with  the  limited  facilities  available. 

No  missionary  or  religious  instruction  has  ever  been  provided  by  the  church  which 
has  the  nominal  control  in  these  matters,  apart  from  the  efforts  of  the  agent  and  em- 
ployes and  their  families.  Religious  service  is  held  every  Sabbath  and  the  Indians  en- 
couraged to  attend,  which  some  of  them  do,  but,  of  course,  our  services  are  little  under- 
stood, and  of  comparatively  little  value  to  them. 

POLICE  AND  APPRENTICES. 

By  an  act  of  the  last  Congress,  and  instructions  from  the  department,  an  Indian 
police  has  just  been  established  and  partially  entered  upon  its  duties.  It  took  our 
Indians  some  time  to  make  up  their  minds  relative  to  this  matter,  and  I  desired  that 
they  should  understand  it  as  fully  as  possible,  and  go  into  it  with  their  own  consent 
I  gave  them  ample  time  after  its  presentation  to  them  to  make  up  their  minds  on  the 
subject.  They  finally  concluded  it  was  a  good  thing  and  adopted  it.  Some  difficulty 
was  met  in  the  selection  of  those  most  suitable  for  the  service,  some  of  those  best  quali 
fled  not  being  willing  to  give  up  their  farming  operations  for  the  service.  Still  we  were 
able,  as  we  think,  to  get  suitable  men,  who  seem  to  enter  upon  their  duties  with  consider- 
able zeal,  and  we  hope  good  results  will  be  secured. 
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Provision  also  was  made  and  instructions  issued  relative  to  the  appointment  and  pay 
of  two  apprentices  to  each  mechanic.  This,  as  was  the  matter  of  police,  is  new  and  it 
is  difficult  to  put  it  m  operation.  As  there  is,  with  us,  no  compelling  power  it 'is  diffi- 
cult to  find  and  induce  to  serve  those  who  are  most  suitable  for  the  positions  '  Still  the 
matter  is  before  the  Indians,  and  we  hope  to  be  able  ere  long  to  have  this  desirable 
measure  adopted. 

DISCOURAGEMENTS  AND  DIFFICULTIES. 

First,  to  the  Indians :  One  great  source  of  discouragement  and  uneasiness  is  the  con- 
stant apprehension  that  some  radical  change,  either  in  their  location  or  in  the  admin- 
istration of  their  affairs,  will  take  place,  and  thus  interfere  with  all  their  industrial 
pursuits.  They  are  afraid  that  this  reservation  will  be  thrown  open  to  white  settlers 
they  be  removed  to  some  other  place,  and  thus  lose  all  their  labor.  Tbey  have  for  two 
years  heard  exaggerated  reports  on  this  subject,  hence  their  uneasiness  is  not  strange 
or  unnatural.  My  own  opinion  is  that  any  such  change  would  work  great  injury  and 
injustice  to  ihese  Indians,  yet  I  know  that  many  in  this  Territorv  would  do  anything 
to  bring  it  about.  Should  such  change  be  made  without  full  and' ample  provision  and 
compensation,  I  should  blush  for  the  honor  and  good  faith  of  my  beloved  countrv  wbich 
Ww  iu-  b!lffht  tbe  struggliug  L°Pes  and  prospects  of  its  weak  and  dependent  wards 
Within  a  short  time,  by  direction  of  the  department,  they  have  been  called  on  to 
decide  upon  the  matter  of  the  transfer  of  the  Indian  Bureau  to  the  War  Department 
After  as  full  and  unbiased  presentation  of  the  matter  to  them  as  possible,  and  a  fnli 
consideration  of  it  among  themselves,  they,  with  great  unanimity  and  some  feeling  on 
the  subject,  expressed  their  decided  preference  for  the  continuance  of  the  present  policy 
and  relations  with  the  Interior  Department.  They  have  no  particular  dislike  to  sol- 
diers, but  prefer  to  have  them  at  a  distance,  and  fear  that  any  change  would  interfere 
with  their  farming  operations  and  in  some  way  cause  trouble. 

Second,  to  the  agent :  I  have  at  various  times  endeavored  to  give  the  department  and 
others  some  adequate  idea  of  the  discouragements  and  disadvantages  under  which  we 
labor  m  the  satisfactory  and  successful  conduct  of  the  affairs  of  this  agency,  but  I  fear 
have  only  partially  succeeded.  Apart  from  the  inadequacy  of  subsistence  hereinbefore 
partially  alluded  to,  and  the  want  of  more  teams,  wagons,  harness,  and  farming  imple- 
ments, making  it  almost  impossible  so  to  distribute  those  we  have  as  to  give  satisfac- 
?nnn  m  s®cure  ™e  best  results  in  industrial  pursuits,  the  situation  of  this  agency,  about 
200  miles  from  Salt  Lake  City,  our  base  of  supplies  and  post-office,  with  a  road  bad  at 
any  time,  almost  beyond  comparison,  and  for  several  months  of  the  year  blocked  by 
snow,  and  for  several  more  impassable  from  high  waters,  thus  rendering  the  reception 
of  any  supplies,  except  for  three  or  four  months  of  the  year,  impracticable,  and  the 
reception  and  transmission  of  mail  and  the  transaction  of  business  expensive  precari- 
ous, and  unsatisfactory,  and  subjecting  the  agent  to  much  anxietv  and  unusual  labor  and 
exposure— all  this  and  much  more  that  might  be  specified  nresent  difficulties  and  dis- 
couragements incident  to  the  situation,  which  none  but  one  who  has  to  meet  them  can 
fully  appreciate.  I,  of  course,  cannot  tell,  but  I  doubt  if  any  agency  in  the  service  has 
more  inconveniences  incident  to  its  management,  and  yet  I  cannot  but  congratulate- 
myself  upon  the  good  conduct  and  industrial  progress  of  my  Indians,  notwithstanding 
alJ,  and  at  least  partial,  success  in  the  conduct  of  this  agency. 

The  want  of  a  trading-post  might  also  be  mentioned  as^a  source  of  inconvenience  and 
loss  to  the  Indians,  and  annoyance  to  the  agent,  as  it  necessitates  the  absence  of  the 
Indians  from  the  reservation,  to  dispose  of  their  products,  and  procure  necessary  sup- 
plies. It  also  affords  some  of  them  an  opportunity  for  procuring  and  bringing  in  intox- 
icating liquor,  which  they  do  not  fail  to  embrace.  This  has  become  a  growing  evil 
but  we  hope  by  the  aid  of  our  police  to  break  it  up  and  even  procure  the  arrest  and 
conviction  of  those  who  sell  it  to  them.  Government  farming  is  done  only  so  far  as  is 
necessary  to  raise  subsistence  and  forage  for  government  animals.  I  fully  adopt  the 
view  expressed  m  a  department  circular,  that  a  number  of  even  rude  Iudian  farms  is 
better  evidence  of  successful  management  than  a  fine  model  government  farm. 

IMPROVEMENTS. 

E.By  the  labors  of  employe's  and  assistance  of  Indians,  we  have  made  several  necessary 
repairs  and  improvements  at  the  agency,  and  have  built  several  Indians'  houses,  for 
which  there  is  a  growing  desire. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  respectfully  refer  to  the  concluding  remarks  in  my  last  annual, 
report  as  to  my  views  on  the  matter  therein  contained. 

Respectfully  submitted  by— 

J.  J.  CRITCHLOW, 
rr,,     ~  United  States  Indian  Agent.. 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 
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Fort  Colville  Indian  Agency, 

Fort  Colville,  Wash.,  August  8, 1878. 
Sir:  In  submitting  my  sixth  annual  report  of  the  condition  of  the  Indian  service 
at  this  agency,  I  have  the  honor  to  state  that  never  have  the  Indians  committed  to 
my  care  been  on  more  amicable  terms  with  the  whites  than  at  present,  and  the  grati- 
fying evidence  they  give  of  a  desire  to  continue  that  relation,  and  to  improve  their 
own  condition  by  engaging  in  civilized  pursuits,  is  highly  encouraging.  Although 
they  feel  that  they  have  much  to  discourage  them  in  the  unsatisfactory  result  of  the 
council  art  Spokan  Falls,  last  summer,  in  the  gradual  failure  of  the  salmon  fisheries, 
upon  which  they  rely  so  much  for  support,  the  greater  scarcity  of  game,  the  low  price 
of  furs  and  peltries,  the  settling  up  of  the  country  by  the  whites,  and  the  uncertain 
tenure  by  which  they  retain  their  homes,  together  with  the  doubt  they  are  in  as  re- 
gards the  future  action  of  the  government  toward  them,  they  evince  no  hostile  spirit, 
itnd  while  some  of  the  tribes  belonging  to  the  neighboring  reservations  continue  to 
menace  .ne  peace  of  the  whole  frontier,  no  crime  has  been  laid  to  the  charge  of  these 
Indians. 

The  progress  they  have  made  in  agricultural  pursuits  exceeds  that  of  any  former 
year,  and  is  the  subject  of  general  remark  by  all  who  know  them.  They  seem,  at  last, 
to  be  impressed  with  the  conviction  that  the  surest  way  of  retaining  their  country  is 
to  live  in  it  and  cultivate  the  land,  finding  that  by  so  doing  they  can  have  their  homes 
and  a  better  living  than  in  any  other  way.  The  number  of  farms  taken,  houses  built, 
and  acres  brought  under  cultivation  are  more  than  doubled  since  my  last  annual  re- 
port, and  from  the  present  advanced  state  of  their  crops,  it  is  safe  to  estimate  their 
wheat  at  12,000  bushels ;  oats,  at  3,500  bushels;  corn,  at  300  bushels ;  vegetables,  at 
2,000  bushels ;  all  of  this  has  been  attained  mainly  through  their  individual  efforts. 
The  distribution  of  the  limited  amount  of  seeds  and  agricultural  implements  pur- 
chased with  what  remained  of  the  $500  allowed  for  the  relief  of  the  destitute  Indians 
of  the  agency,  while  contributing  but  little  to  the  general  result,  did  much  to  encour- 
age them. 

It  is  not  only  in  laboring  for  themselves  that  their  industry  and  application  is  no- 
ticeable, but  also  in  the  increased  demaud  for  their  services  by  farmers  and  others.  So 
necessary  have  they  become  to  the  settlers  that  it  is  a  matter  of  common  remark,  "If 
the  Indians  leave  the  valley,  we  will  have  to  leave,  as  we  cannot  get  along  without 
their  labor."  They  are  found  behind  nearly  every  plow,  and  in  every  harvest-field, 
and  it  would  seem  impossible  to  put  in  or  take  off  a  crop  without  their  assistance. 
During  the  year  the  amount  of  cord-wood  cut  by  them  will  not  fall  short  of  a  thousand 
cords.  In  point  of  civilization,  with  all  that  the  term  implies,  these  Indians  will  comp- 
are favorably  with  any  of  the  tribes  in  the  North  west.  So  self-reliant  are  they,  that 
could  they  once  feel  secure  in  their  homes,  and  the  same  assistance  in  establishing 
themselves  be  extended  to  them  that  is  afforded  to  the  surrounding  agencies,  their 
welfare  would  be  greatly  promoted,  and  a  permanent  peace  assured. 

As  many  of  the  Indians  belonging  to  this  agency  have  improved  farms  outside  of 
the  reservation  limits,  and  do  not,  as  yet,  seem  prepared  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
privileges  of  citizenship,  it  would  seem  desirable  that  some  law  should  be  enacted  by 
which  they  can  retain  their  places  without  being  subject  to  formalities  of  law,  other 
than  continued  possession  and  cultivation  for  a  limited  time,  say  five  years,  when  they 
would  probably  see  the  advantages  of  becoming  citizens  or  removing  to  the  reserva- 
tion. Until  some  such  provision  is  made,  a  fruitful  source  of  trouble  will  continue  to 
exist. 

The  Cceur  d'Alene  Indians  belonging  to  this  agency,  numbering  450,  deserve  more 
than  a  passing  notice.  They  have  a  reservation  of  their  own,  upon  which  they  are 
all  living,  and  are  working  with  earnestness  to  secure  themselves  permanent  homes. 
They  have  over  one  hundred  farms,  not  mere  patches,  but  many  of  them  fenced  and 
cultivated  in  a  manner  that  would  be  creditable  to  any  white  settlement,  and  they 
produce  more,  in  proportion  to  their  numbers,  than  any  tribe  of  the  agency.  They 
continue  to  evince  the  same  good-will  and  friendliness  to  the  whites  that  was  shown 
by  them  last  year,  during  the  Indian  hostilities,  and  are  certainly  entitled  to  some 
consideration  at  the  hands  of  the  government.  They  have  built  a  school-house  for 
themselves,  and  the  $1,000  appropriated  for  the  support  of  schools  will  aid  them  in 
obtaining  teachers,  but  is  scarcely  sufficient  to  establish  the  school  upon  a  proper  basis. 
While  they  ask  but  little  else  of  the  government  than  to  be  made  secure  in  the  posses- 
sion of  their  lands,  justice  seems  to  require  that  the  same  assistance  should  be  given 
them  in  the  way  of  shops,  mills,  and  schools,  as  is  allowed  upon  other  reservations. 

The  Jesuit  Fathers,  who  have  been  resident  missionaries  among  them  for  more  than 
thirty  years,  laboring  indefatigably  for  their  spiritual  welfare,  accompanied  them  upon 
their  removal,  and  have  rendered  them  efficient  aid  in  establishing  themselves  upon 
their  present  reservation.  The  boarding-school,  conducted  by  the  Sisters  of  Charity 
during  the  past  year,  under  contract  between  the  Hon.  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs 
and  the  Rev.  J.  B.  A.  Brouillet,  has  been  carried  on  with  great  regularity,  and  with 
satisfactory  results.    The  advantages  conferred  upon  the  Indians  by  the  school  are 
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continually  manifest,  and  are  particularly  noticeable  in  the  conduct  and  bearing  of 
those  who  have  been  educated  there,  as  compared  with  the  many  who  could  not  avail 
themselves  of  it.  The  habits  of  application  acquired,  and  the  careful  moral  training 
that  they  have  received,  enable  them  to  discharge  the  ordinary  duties  of  civilized  life 
both  creditably  and  profitably.  Were  the  capacity  of  the  school  enlarged  or  others 
established,  there  would  be  no  lack  of  scholars,  so  impressed  are  the  Indians  with  the 
benefits  their  children  derive  from  the  tuition  they  receive. 

The  missionary  services  rendered  to  the  Indians  of  this  agency  by  the  Jesuit  Fathers, 
whose  head  mission  is  near  this  place,  are  attended  by  the  most  encouraging  results, 
as  is  evidenced  by  the  devout  bearing  of  their  large  congregations,  and  the  fidelity 
with  which  their  teachings  are  adhered  to.  The  Rev.  H.  T.  Cowley  is  also  laboring  with 
zeal  for  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the  Protestant  Spokans.  and  is  meeting  with  much 
success  in  inducing  that  people  to  embrace  a  Christian  life.  The  excellent  supply  of 
medicines  received  last  fall  has  been  of  incalculable  benefit,  and  the  recent  increase 
of  salary  will  now  admit  of  a  resident  physician. 

There  being  no  flour-mill  belonging  to  the  agency,  the  miller  was  induced  to  do  the 
work  at  his  own  mill  for  the  salary  allowed,  and  the  amount  of  wheat  ground  for  the 
Indians  has  been  greatly  in  excess  of  what  was  anticipated  on  his  first  employment. 
The  Indians,  finding  that  they  could  get  their  wheat  ground  without  paying  for  it, 
willingly  worked  for  wheat  when  they  could  not  obtain  money.  It  has  also  been  an 
incentive  to  many  to  engage  in  farming. 

The  blacksmith  has  been  taxed  to  his  utmost  capacity,  and  the  authority  to  employ 
an  additional  blacksmith,  together  with  an  agency  farmer  and  clerk,  will  result  in 
much  good  to  the  service. 

In  my  previous  annual  reports  and  at  other  times  I  have  frequently  ailuded  to  the 
want  of  buildings  at  this  agency,  and  forwarded  estimates  for  that  purpose.  Under 
date  of  September  26, 1877, 1  was  informed  that  the  sum  of  $8,800  for  building  purposes 
at  this  agency  had  been  embraced  in  the  regular  annual  estimate  of  the  Indian  Office, 
for  funds  for  the  Indian  service,  to  be  submitted  for  the  action  of  Congress  at  its  next 
session  ;'if  the  sum  estimated  for  has  been  allowed,  I  would  earnestly  recommend  that 
it  b9  made  immediately  available. 

The  statistical  information  in  regard  to  the  agency,  called  for  m  circular  letter  of 
July  1,  1878,  is  herewith  inclosed. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

J      1  JOHN  A.  SIMMS, 

United  States  Indian  Agent. 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Neah  Bay  Indian  Agency,  Wash.,  August  5,  1878. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  first  annual  report  of  this  agency  : 

The  Indians  under  my  charge  are  the  Makahs  and  the  QuiUehutes.  the  first  living  on 
the  latter  just  beyond  the  limits  of  the  reservation.  The  whole  of  these  Indians  are 
fishermen,  and  I  presume  have  ever  been  so  ;  their  wants  are  few  and  easily  satisfied; 
their  mode  of  living  simple;  fish,  eaten  raw,  or  prepared  in  the  most  crude  manner, 
with  whale-oil,  being  their  chief  food.  There  are,  however,  some  few  near  the  agency, 
disposed  to  so  far  adopt  the  habits  of  the  whites  as  to  make  some  show  of  cleanliness 
in  the  matter  of  cooking  and  eating,  but  with  the  majority,  beyond  at  rare  intervals 
a  little  hard  bread  or  molasses,  fish  diet  is  the  only  one.  They  are  naturally  a  dirty 
people,  and  constant  supervision  is  required  to  induce  them  to  make  some  show  of 
cleanliness.  .  ,    ,  J  T  ,.  , 

I  am  happy  to  state  that  a  very  friendly  feeling  exists  between  these  Indians  and 
the  few  white  settlers  of  the  vicinity,  and  this  may  in  a  great  measure  be  attributable 
to  the  behavior  of  the  whites.  Their  intimacy  with  the  native  women  is  not  great, 
and  fair  dealing  appears  to  have  become  an  understood  thing  on  both  sides.  There 
are,  of  course,  isolated  cases  of  differences  between  the  two  races,  but  such  cases  are 
neither  very  frequent  nor  very  grievous,  and  have  been  easily  adjusted.  Further,  these 
Indians  are' very  temperate.  *  We  have  no  whisky  element  here,  and  I  am  of  opinion 
that  with  this  element  among  us,  these  people  would  not  become  very  much  addicted 
to  the  vice.  . 

Polygamy  is  not  permitted,  but  adultery  is  frequent,  and  the  chief  offenses  are  those 
arising  from  interocurse  with  women  the  property  of  other  men.  Wives  are  pur- 
chased, and,  as  is  the  case  with  most  Indian  tribes,  they  are  the  slaves  of  their  lords. 
The  men  are  moderately  industrious,  and  are  daring  and  fearless  on  the  water.  They 
are  all  thoroughly  imbrued  with  superstition,  believing  in  ghosts  and  gnomes,  and  their 
medicine-men  have  great  control  over  them.  To  attempt  civilization  with  the  older 
members  of  the  tribes  would,  I  fancy,  be  useless.  The  old  of  the  tribes  have  great 
nfluence  over  the  minds  of  the  younger.    They  are  divided  into  factions,  one  faction 
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of  the  tribe  being  most  ready  at  all.  times  to  complain  of  any  shortcomings  of  another ; 
hence,  I  take  it,  the  absence  of  any  of  the  higher  crimes.  They  are  not  at  all  times 
strictly  honest  among  themselves,  but  it  is  not  often  that  theft  is  committed  by  them 
upon  the  whites.  This,  in  a  great  measure,  is  the  result  of  their  not  being  able  to 
trust  each  other.  I  may  safely  say,  however,  they  are  well  disposed  toward  the  whites, 
and  if  fairly  dealt  with  I  apprehend  no  trouble  from  them,  even  should  tribes  near 
them  become  hostile,  for  although  wild  and  barbarous,  they  are  shrewd  enough  to 
know  that  to  become  the  enemy  of  the  government  would  cost  them,  in  all  probability, 
their  homes  and  remunerative  fishing-grounds,  which  yield  to  them  at  any  season  of 
the  year  ample  for  their  wants.  Some  few  of  them  own  two  or  three  head  of  cattle, 
while  a  few  of  them  have  horses;  but  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  are  of  much  serv- 
ice to  them.  No  unfriendly  feeling  exists  between  these  Indians  and  those  of  the 
neighboring  tribes,  beyond  a  certain  degree  of  suspicion  inherent  in  the  Indian. 

Whatever  missionary  labor  may  have  been  bestowed  upon  them  has  not  met  with 
much  favor,  and  with  the  exception  of  those  who  have  received  the  benefits  of  the 
school,  they  are  ignorant  and  as  uncivilized  as  ever. 

I  have  made  some  little  progress  this  year  in  inducing  a  few  of  them  to  fence  and 
plant  small  patches,  but  the  land  is  for  the  most  part  poor  and  sterile,  and  the  results 
of  their  labor  too  slow  in  being  realized.  I  have  no  doubt,  however,  that  by  furnish- 
ing a  few  seed  (as  I  have  this  year  done),  and  by  other  means  of  encouragement,  some 
might  be  induced  to  try  cultivation  to  a  limited  extent ;  but  the  demand  for  their  fish, 
oil,  and  seal  skins  being  immediate  and  sure,  more  so  to-day  than  ever  before,  as  can- 
neries and  fish-packing  companies  are  starting  up  at  no  great  distance,  these  Indians 
care  for  no  part  in  anything  that  does  not  bring  them  in  immediate  returns. 

The  location  of  this  reservation  and  its  agency  could  not  be  better.  Situated  in 
latitude  48°  21'  49",  longitude  west  from  Greenwich  124°  37'  12",  with  a  climate,  al- 
though somewhat  humid,  nevertheless  congenial ;  its  streams  abounding  in  fish,  and 
with  an  inexhaustible  wealth  in  the  waters  washing  its  shores,  these  Indians  have,  I 
am  satisfied,  as  favorable  a  location  as  any  tribe  or  tribes  in  the  dominion.  There 
has  been  no  survey  of  the  reservation,  but  its  extent  is  said  to  be  about  60  square 
miles. 

The  Quillehutes,  who  live  off  the  limits  of  the  reserve,  are  orderly,  and  are  not  only 
well  disposed  towards  the  whites,  who  are  gradually  settling  up  the  land  in  their 
vicinity,  but  they  are  a  benefit  during  the  present  early  stage  of  civilization  here,  and 
I  should  suggest  that  they  should  be  allowed  to  remain  where  they  are.  They,  like  the 
Makahs,  are  fishermen,  and  their  present  locality  is  remunerative  to  them,  and  in  no 
way  that  I  can  see  clashes  with  the  interest  of  their  white  neighbors.  I  have  had  no 
complaint  from  that  quarter  against  any  of  these  Indians  worthy  of  note.  There  are  a 
class  of  men  who  will  not  tolerate  an  Indian  simply  because  he  is  an  Indian. 

The  health  of  the  Indians  of  this  agency  during  the  past  year  has  been  good.  Con- 
siderable sanitary  improvements  have  been  made  since  the  advent  of  my  predecessor, 
Capt.  George  D.  Hill,  late  acting  Indian  agent,  and  I  may  add  that  in  this  matter,  so 
essential  with  these  people,  no  effort  will  be  spared  by  me  to  further  improve  their 
condition. 

The  number  of  births  and  deaths  during  the  past  year  I  am  unable  to  give.  All  I 
find  recorded  are  as  follows  :  Births,  8  males  and  6  females ;  deaths,  6  males  and  6 
females.    These  numbers  are,  I  am  convinced,  far  below  the  facts. 

The  number  of  Indians  of  this  agency,  including  the  Quillehutes,  is  as  follows: 
Males,  466  ;  females,  556 ;  total,  1,022.    Of  the  above  numbers,  309  are  Quillehutes. 

The  annuity  supplies  issued  to  the  Indians  of  this  agency  since  my  taking  charge 
have  been  issued  only  when  work  adequate  to  the  same  has  been  performed  (save  in 
the  case  of  the  sick) ;  the  system,  I  find,  works  well,  the  Indians  understand  it,  and  they 
exhibit  no  discontent.  This  is  an  excellent  method,  in  helping  to  make  the  Indian 
self-supporting,  and  in  the  economy  of  funds. 

I  have  had  erected  a  blacksmith's  shop,  the  old  shop  being  in  a  spare  room  in  one 
of  the  employe's'  quarters,  not  at  all  adapted  to  the  purpose,  and  a  nuisance  to  the 
occupants.  I  have  also  done  much  in  repairs  to  dwellings,  fences,  &c,  and  have  now 
in  course  of  erection  two  dwelling-houses  for  the  employe's,  there  not  being  sufficient 
accommodation  heretofore. 

The  cattle,  the  property  of  the  government,  numbering  38  head,  are  for  the  most  part 
small,  but  in  good  condition,  the  larger  animals  having  been  killed  for  consumption  bv 
the  industrial  school,  until  they  are  reduced  mainly  to  two-year-olds,  yearlings,  and 
cows. 

The  returns  from  the  agency  farm  this  season  will  be  moderate,  rust  having  at- 
tacked the  potato  crop,  and  we  are  also  experiencing  some  difficulty  in  securing  the 
hay,  through  heavy  rain-storms.    We  have  still  a  quantity  of  hay  uncured. 

The  industrial  school  at  this  agency,  numbering  at  present  34  scholars,  15  males  and 
19  females,  is  situated  at  Ba-adah  Point,  at  the  head  of  Neah  Bay,  and  distant  about 
two  miles  from  the  Indian  village;  the  school-house  proper,  however,  a  large,  commo- 
dious building,  is  situated  at  the  Indian  village;  it  is  the  largest  and  most  substantial 
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building  in  the  agency,  with  walls  of  stone  to  the  first  floor,  but,  for  some  reason  un- 
known to  me,  it  has  been  allowed  to  go  to  decay,  and  is  now  so  far  out  of  repair  that 
an  outlay  of  probably  $500  would  be  required  to  make  it  inhabitable.  It  is  here  the 
industrial  school  should  be.  The  entire  school  of  34  children  are  boarders,  and  are  living 
in  the  same  house  with  the  agent  and  his  family,  who  also  has  his  office  there.  The 
school  is  progressing  very  favorably ;  the  scholars  take  an  interest  m  their  studies ; 
many  of  them  are  remarkably  good  readers,  and  their  writing  and  dictation  is  very 
satisfactory.  Several  of  them  are  being  taught  arithmetic,  and  a  knowledge  of  geo- 
graphy, particularly  of  the  Continent  of  America,  forms  part  of  their  studies.  They 
take  great  delight  in  singing,  and  are  carefully  instructed  in  the  same.  All  instruction 
is  in  the  English  language,  and  they  are  also  taught  the  various  industries  most  essen- 
tial to  them  in  the  years  to  come. 

It  is  with  these  children  that  the  future  of  these  people  hinge.  These  Indians  are 
certainly  a  wild  race,  the  older  members,  as  I  have  said,  having  great  influence  oyer 
the  minds  of  the  younger,  but  there  is  a  great  difference  in  the  disposition  of  mind 
between  the  old  and  the  young  adults,  nevertheless.  Some  of  the  latter  of  both  sexes 
have  been  scholars  here,  and  although  the  older  ones  have  shown  great  antagonism  to 
the  school  from  time  to  time,  yet  these  young  are  the  wise  among  them,  and  their 
knowledge,  when  attained,  secures  to  them  a  standing  with  their  elders  they  would 
not  otherwise  have,  and  must  help,  not  a  little,  in  keeping  down  any  seditious  notions 
the  older  ones  might  venture  to  indulge  in.  The  parents  have  become  reconciled  to 
their  children  being  taught ;  whereas,  but  a  short  time  ago,  they  would  beat  their 
offspring  for  speaking  in  any  but  their  own  tongue,  and  it  was  difficult  to  induce  the 
scholars  to  answer  in  English  out  of  the  school  limits.  A  great  change  for  the  better 
is  slowly  but  surely  making  itself  felt  among  these  people,  and  it  is  the  instruction  the 
youn<y  receive  at  the  industrial  school  that  is  working  this  change. 

A  gocd  staff  of  white  employes  at  an  agency  also  add,  much  toward  the  advancement 
of  the  Indian.  Such  are  our  present  employes.  All  are  well  qualified  to  fill  the  posi- 
tions for  which  they  are  engaged,  and  all  bear  excellent  characters.  In  addition  to 
their  duties,  they  are  more  or  less  in  intercourse  with  the  tribes  and  can  influence  them 
for  good  •  and  I  regret  exceedingly  that  Circular  No.  22,  with  its  accompanying  list,  has 
so  far  reduced  the  salaries  of  the  employes  of  this  agency  that  it  is  the  signal  for  the 
resignation  of  some  of  them,  and  I  am  convinced  the  salaries  fixed  will  not  secure  to 
the  government  as  efficient  a  staff  of  employes.  '        "  ..' 

In  submitting  the  above,  I  would  respectfully  state  that  the  industrial  school  is  the 
main  feature ;  that  to  educate  the  children  of  these  Indians  is  the  best  and  surest  way 
to  civilization  :  and  in  order  to  do  this,  none  other  than  a  boarding-school  (such  as  at 
present  exists)  will  answer.  The  children  must  be  kept  entirely  from  the  homes  of 
their  savao-e  parents.  There  are  no  better  children  anywhere  than  those  at  present 
dwelling  under  the  same  roof  with  myself  and  family.  They  are  intelligent,  well  be- 
haved, and  much  attached  to  their  teacher  and  the  other  employe's  whose  duty  it  is  to 
watch  over  and  instruct  them. 

Very  respectfully,  CHi&  willOUGHBY, 

United  States  Indian  Agent,  NeahBay  Agency. 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Office  United  States  Indian  Agent  for  the 

PUYALLUP,  NlSQUALLY,  AND  OTHER  INDIAN  TRIBES, 

Olympia,  Wash.,  August  20,  1878. 
Sir  :  In  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  the  Indian  Bureau,  I  have  the  honor  to 
submit  the  following  as  my  third  annual  report,  being  for  the  year  18/8,  as  the  United 
States  Indian  agent  for  the  1,731  Indians  belonging  to  this  agency/ 

AS  TO  NUMBER  OF  INDIANS  BELONGING  TO  AGENCY. 

The  India**  of  this  agency  belong  to  five  reservations  and  eight  sc attered °ot 
belonging  to  reservations.  In  obedience  to  your  Circular  No.  6,  of  January  23,  1878,  as 
expl afned  by  your  letter  of  March  14,  1878,  I  forwarded  to  you,  under  date  of  7th  of 
June  las  a  carefully  ascertained  census  of  the  Indians  belonging  to  said  five  reserva- 
tions and  to  Teven  of  said  bands.  The  census  of  one  of  said  eight  bands,  viz  the  Louis 
R?ver  band,  was  not  ascertained  for  reasons  stated  ;  nor  have  I  yet  been  able  to  ascer- 
tam  with  the  desired  certainty  the  names  of  each  head  of  family  and  numbers  m  all 
famihes  as  tl  s  band  is  widely  scattered  upon  the  different  forks  and  confluents  of 
Louis  River  But,  as  near  as  I  can  ascertain,  this  band  numbers  104.  This  will  make 
the "who le  number  belonging  to  said  eight  bands  598.  The  whole  number  belonging  to 
said  five  reservations  is  1,133,  bringing  the  whole  number  belonging  to  this  agency  up 
to  1,731. 
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CONDITION  OF  INDIANS. 

By  direction  of  your  circular  of  instructions  of  July  10,  1877  (which  is  the  same  this 
year),  my  annual  report  for  last  year  contained  11  such  general  information  as  in  itself 
afforded  to  any  one  who  inquired  for  the  first  time  respecting  my  Indians  a  fair  and 
truthful  picture  of  their  condition."  That  condition  has  been  so  little  chaDged  during 
the  year  that  has  passed  that  any  person  desirous  of  knowing  the  present  condition  of 
the  Indians  belonging  to  this  agency  is,  for  all  practical  purposes,  referred  to  my  an- 
nual report  for  1877,  which  I  think  it  unnecessary  to  repeat. 

PEACEABLE  DISPOSITION  OP  INDIANS  TOWARD  WHITES. 

The  Indians  belonging  to  this  agency  are  very  peaceable  and  well  disposed  towards 
the  whites.  Notwithstanding  some  of  them  are  badly  treated  at  times  by  evil-disposed 
white  men,  they  never  undertake  to  redress  such  wrongs,  but  either  tamely  submit  or 
complain  to  me.  I  invariably  examine  and  redress  their  wrongs  and  see  that  justice 
is  done  them  as  far  as  possible. 

INDIAN  LABOR  FOR  WHITES. 

Since  the  termination  of  annuities  in  this  agency  in  1875,  the  greater  part  of  the  In- 
dians belonging  to  it  depend  almost  wholly  upon  obtaining  means  for  the  purchase  of 
their  clothing,  bedding,  mechanical  and  farming  implements,  and  most  of  their  sub- 
sistence, by  labor  for  the  whites  in  slashing  and  clearing  up  laud  (at  least  two-thirds 
of  the  timber  lands  west  of  the  Cascades  that  have  been  cleared  have  been  cleared  by 
Indian  labor),  harvesting,  hop-picking,  logging,  working  at  saw-mills,  gathering  oys- 
ters, fish,  &c.  Very  few  of  them  depend  wholly  upon  the  product  of  their  farms  for 
procuring  all  the  necessaries  of  life;  but  this  few  is  gradually  increasing  on  the  Puy- 
allup  Reservation. 

STATISTICS,  PROGKESS,  RETROGRESSION. 

The  statistics  herewith  inclosed  are  of  the  Puyallup  Indians  and  reservation  only,  as  I 
had  no  blank  for  the  other  four  reservations.  But  the  Puyallup  statistics  are  the  only 
ones  worth  forwarding,  as  they  alone  show  encouraging  progress  and  improvement  over 
last  year.  The  Nisqually  and  Shoal  water  Bay  Indians  are  just  about  where  they 
were  last  year  as  to  progress.  There  has  been  decided  retrogression  with  Chehalis  and 
Squaxin  Indians. 

******* 

HOW  DESTRUCTIVE  VICES  MAY  BE  ARRESTED  AND  EXTINCTION  STAYED. 

The  habits,  barbaric  ideas,  and  vices  of  the  adult  savage  are  to  a  great  extent 
fixed  and  unchangeable,  and,  like  the  gnarls,  crooks,  and  imperfections  in  a  grown-up 
tree,  caunot  be  much  changed  by  culture.  But  as  the  fruitage  of  a  grown-up  tree 
may  be  greatly  increased  and  improved  by  pruning,  fertilizing,  &c,  so  the  adult 
savage  may,  by  the  all-trausforming  power  of  Christianity,'  be  made  a  new  creature 
by  its  benign  influence,  and  be  thereby  purified  and  shielded  from  the  deadly  vices 
of  the  white  man  and  the  superstitious  of  his  own  race,  his  conscience  awakened, 
and  his  perceptions  opened  to  his  responsibilities  to  God  and  his  fellow-beings. 

FRUITS  OF  CHRISTIANITY  AMONG  THE  PUYALLUP  INDIANS. 

The  salutary  influence  of  Christianity  and  constant  presence  of  efficient  Christian 
teachers  is  signally  illustrated  at  the  Puyallup  Reservation  of  this  agency.  At  the 
beginning  of  1876,  the  Rev.  M.  G.  Mann  came  to  the  Puyallup  Reservation  as  a  mis- 
sionary from  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Domestic  Missions,  and  has  been  constantly 
there,  either  in  that  capacity  or  as  teacher  of  the  industrial  boarding-school,  up  to 
the  present  time,  and  has  preached  to  the  Indians  and  had  a  Sunday  school  regularly 
every  Sunday,  visited  their  sick,  and  buried  their  dead  with  Christian  funeral  service. 
He  has  been  efficiently  assisted  in  his  Christian  labors  among  these  Indians  by  Mr. 
John  Fleet,  a  consistent  Christian,  who  has  been  a  government  employe  on  that  res- 
ervation and  resided  there  with  his  estimable  wife  and  family  over  ten  years.  The 
result  of  these  labors  has  been  the  establish  m*ent  of  an  Indian  church  of  over  cue  hun- 
dred and  sixty  consistent  members,  a  full  Sabbath-school,  Christian  marriage  of  nearly 
all  adults,  and  the  strict  observance  of  the  marital  ties ;  discontinuance  of  gambling, 
drunkenness,  buying  aud  selling  women  for  wives,  incontinence,  superstitious  rites 
and  incantations,  called  temanimus,  over  the  sick  ;  settlement  of  personal  disputes 
and  difficulties  among  themselves  by  arbitration  or  by  the  council,  &c. ;  decrease  of 
idleness,  increase  of  industry ;  more  at  home,  less  gadding  about,  &c.  Please  see 
annual  report  of  teacher,  herewith  inclosed. 

NO  CHRISTIAN  TEACHERS  INSURES  INERTIA  AND  DECADENCE. 

Children  can  only  be  improved  in  correct  knowledge  and  habits  by  the  constant 
presence,  instructions,  and  example  of  good  parents  or  teachers,  and  when  deprived 
of  such  parents  and  teachers,  progress  in  everything  good  ceises,  and  the  good  they 
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may  have  learred  is  soon  forgotten  and  supplanted  by  evil.  Uncivilized  Indiaus  are 
eminently  children,  and  after  civilization  and  Christianity  have  been  made  to  take 
root  among  them,  these  highest  virtues  can  only  be  kept  alive  and  in  vigorous  growth 
by  the  constant  presence  and  culture  of  active,  zealous,  Christian  teacbers.  Tbis 
truth  is  strikingly  illustrated  by  the  past  and  present  status  of  the  Indians  of  the 
different  reservations  belonging  to  this  agency.  As  has  been  shown,  upon  tbe  Puyallup 
Reservation,  where  the  Indians  have  forbears  had  tbe  constant  presence  and  active 
efforts  of  zealous,  Christian  teachers,  civilization  and  Christianity  have  taken  root 
and  have  vigorous  life  and  growth. 

Upon  the  Chehalis  Reservation,  in  1872,  after  I  took  charge  of  the  supenutendency 
of  Indian  affairs  of  this  Territory  I  had  good  buardiug-school  buildings  constructed 
and  a  good  school  under  efficient  teachers  started,  which  with  other  employes  was 
kept  in'cperation  there  till  June,  1875,  when  for  want  of  funds  the  school  and  all  em- 
ployes there  were  discontinued.  During  that  time,  civilization  and  Christianity  com- 
menced taking  root  among  the  Indians  of  that  reservation.  They  commenced  culti- 
vating larger  patches  of  ground  and  to  discard  their  vices  ard  heathenish  rites.  A 
Methodist  church  of  over  40  Indian  members  was  organized,  and  a  Sunday-school, 
and  for  a  time  there  was  considerable  manifestation  of  Christian  life  and  zeal  among 
them.  But  active  decadence  in  civilization  and  Christianity  commenced  with  the  dis- 
continuance of  the  school  and  employe's.  Agricultural  products  of  the  reservation  rap- 
idly diminished,  gambling,  superstitions,  and  other  vices  revived;  the  Christian  seed 
sown  proved  to  have  fallen  by  the  wayside  and  on  stony  ground,  and  all  traces  of  the 
church  organization  soon  disappeared,  "  and  their  last  stare  is  worse  than  the  first. 

As  there  never  have  been  any  employes  on  either  the  Xisqually,  Squaxin,  orShoalwater 
Bay  Reservations  since  I  took  charge,  there  has  been  no  change  among  the  Indians  be- 
loncrino-  to  these  reservations  from  their  native  barbarism,  except  that  they  all  wear 
clothing  like  the  whites  ;  some  of  them  cultivate  patches  of  land  and  have  a  few  cat- 
tle, and°many  indulge  in  the  white  man's  vice  of  gambling,  drinking,  use  of  tobacco, 
and  incontinence  in  other  matters.  Either  inertia  or  decay  in  morals  and  numbers  is 
with  the  Indians  belongirg  to  all  of  said  four  reservations;  aud  such  is  the  case  with 
the  Indians  of  every  reservation  on  this  coast  where  there  are  no  missionaries  or  gov- 
ernment emplove's.  All  experience  demonstrates  the  fact  that  it  is  just  as  impossible 
for  Indians  to  civilize  themselves  without  teachers  as  it  is  for  white  cbildren  to  culture 
themselves  in  Christianity  and  knowledge  without  parents  or  teachers. 

******** 

EDUCATION — THE  LACK,  ETC. 

The  only  Indian  school  within  the  limits  of  this  agency  is  the  industrial  boarding- 
school  at  the  Puvallup  Reservation.  By  the  direction  of  the  depaitment  last  year  this 
school  was  limited  to  25  boarding  pupils.  This  was  unfortunate,  as  50  boarding  pupils 
could  be  accommodated  in  the  school  buildings  there.  This  last-mentioned  number  is 
only  about  half  the  Indian  children  of  school  age  belonging  to  the  Puyallup  Reserva- 
tion all  of  whom  ought  to  be  passing  through  the  civilizing  mill,  the  industrial  board- 
ing-school. TVithin  the  limits  of  this  agency  there  are  fully  200  Indian  children  of 
school  ao-e,  seven-eighths  of  whom  are  growing  up  in  the  ignorance  and  barbarism  of 
their  parents.  \Yho  is  responsible  for  this  ?  Surely  not  these  childreu,  or  their  poor, 
ignorant  parents. 

RECOMMENDATIONS. 

1st.  That  ample  provision  he  made  for  the  compulsory  education  of  all  Indian  chil- 
dren within  the  limits  of  this  agency,  at  one  or  more  iudu&trial  boardiug-schools.  This 
provision  mio-ht  be  made  at  the  Puyallup  Reservation  by  additions  to  the  boarding- 
school  buildings  there,  so  as  to  accommodate,  say,  150  pupils ;  and  by  ntting  up  the 
boardino-school  buildings  at  the  Chehalis  Reservation  to  accommodate  oO  pupils.  Ihe 
buildings  at  the  last-named  reservation  are  sufficient  in  capacity  to  accommodate  oO 
pupils  if  properly  fitted  up. 

2d.  If  no  school  is  to  be  allowed  at  either  the  Chehalis,  Nisqually,  fequaxm,  or  Snoal- 
water  Bay  Reservation,  I  would  recommend  the  discontinuance  of  said  four  reserva- 
tions, after  giving  titles  to  all  Indians  on  said  reservations  for  the  lands  upon  which 
thev  have  made  permanent  homes  and  improvements  and  substantially  complied  witn 
the  homestead  laws;  and  that  the  residue  of  the  lands  of  said  reservation  remaining 
after  the  granting  of  said  titles  be  appraised  at  their  fair  value  and  sold  to  the  nigh- 
est  bidders,  at  not  less  than  their  appraised  value,  on  ten  years'  credit,  one-tenth  payable 
in  hand  and  the  balance  payable  in  nine  annual  payments,  with  interest  at  the  rate  ot  8 
per  cent,  on  deferred  pavments.  The  money  thus  obtained  to  constitute  a  school  tund 
for  the  support  of  the  one  or  more  industrial  boarding-schools.  All  Indians  not  own- 
ing lands  on  or  off  the  reservations  to  be  moved  to  some  reservation  where  their  chil- 
dren could  have  the  benedt  of  a  school,  and  adult  Indians  the  benefit  of  Christian  in- 
struction in  morals  and  direction  in  their  industiies. 

3d.  That  titles  of  such  a  character  as  may  be  thought  best  be  speedily  given  to  all 
Indiaus  who  have  taken  claims  on  reservations  and  made  permanent  homes  and  lm- 
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provements  thereon.  This  is  a  matter  I  have  urged  so  often  in  annual  and  monthly 
reports,  and  in  letters,  and  the  department  must  be  so  well  informed  as  to  my  views 
thereon  as  to  render  it  superfluous  to  say  more  on  this  subject  at  present.  (See  Re- 
port Commissioner  Indian  Affairs  for  1877,  pp.  190,  191,  and  193;  for  1876,  pp.  137, 
and  138,  and  for  1872,  pp.  329  and  330.) 

4th.  That  the  criminal  laws  of  this  Territory  be  extended  over  ail  reservations  and 
Indians  the  same  as  over  the  whites.    Also  the  civil  laws,  except  as  to  taxation. 

5th.  I  again  call  attention  to  "  the  blunder  in  the  Medicine  Creek  treaty  "  mentioned 
in  my  two  last  annual  reports,  and  ask  that  in  some  way  it  be  rectified.  (See  Report 
Commissioner  Indian  Affairs  for  1877,  p.  194,  and  for  1876,  p.  138.) 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

R.  H.  MILROY, 
United  States  Indian  Agent. 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


report  of  m.  g.  mann,  teacher  on  puyallup  reservation. 

Puyallup  Indian  Reservation,  Wash., 

August  10,  1878. 

Sir:  The  industrial  boarding-school  has  been  maintained  on  this  reservation  since 
July  1,  1877,  at  which  about  30  scholars  were  in  attendance.  It  is  but  justice  to  them 
to  say  that  they  learn  well,  and  that  they  have  made  commendable  progress  in  writ- 
ing, reading,  and  arithmetic,  and  they  have  demonstrated  the  fact  that  Indian  children 
have  capacities  very  little  inferior  to  white  children.  The  great  drawback  to  their 
more  rapid  advancement,  and,  indeed,  to  that  of  the  whole  Indian  race,  is  their  addict- 
edness  to  use  their  native  language.  The  teacher  has  lately  made  such  rules  and  in- 
augurated such  measures  as  will  tend  to  entirely  exclude  their  language  in  social  in- 
tercourse. The  school  and  the  church  have  been  the  centers  of  civilization,  progress, 
and  light,  radiating  throughout,  and  extending  to  the  most  distant  and  darkest  cor- 
ners of  the  reservation. 

The  Indians  have  made  an  advance  all  along  the  line  this  year.  They  are  materially 
more  prosperous  than  they  have  ever  been  before  in  houses,  cattle  raised  and  bought, 
in  lands  cleared  and  cultivated,  and  their  efforts  during  the  past  year  give  proof  that 
they  intend  to  derive  their  subsistence  chiefly  from  the  products  of  the  soil. 

Of  their  own  accord  they  have  done  away  with  all  manner  of  gambling,  and  they 
have  condemned  and  abolished  the  practice  of  making  tamanamous  or  incantations  and 
other  heathen  rites  heretofore  used  in  cases  of  sickness.  They  now  entirely  depend 
upon  the  limited  supply  of  medicines  dispensed  to  them  from  the  dispensary  at  the 
school. 

At  this  time  while  the  country  is  troubled  and  startled  on  account  of  the  atrocities 
committed  by  hostile  Indians  east  of  the  Cascade  Range  of  mountains,  our  Indians  are 
plying  their  peaceful  vocations,  or  rather  are  making  war  on  their  forests,  clearing 
their  lands  and  cutting  their  hay. 

The  Puyallup  tribe  is  decidedly  on  the  increase,  due  to  immigrations  from  affiliated 
tribes  and  to  the  increased  number  of  births  in  excess  of  deaths  during  the  past  year. 

The  Indians  care  very  little  now  for  their  tribal  relation,  and  are  independent  of  each 
other,  each  family  living  by  themselves  upon  their  allotments  of  40  acres,  which  they 
all  cultivate  to  some  extent. 

A  bona-fide  title  to  their  lands  cultivated  by  them  as  their  homesteads,  and  they 
themselves  citizenized,  would  at  once  transform  them  from  being  aliens  and  from  the 
danger  of  being  enemies  into  sure  friends  of  our  government. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

M.  G.  MANN, 

Teacher. 

General  R.  H.  Milroy, 

United  States  Indian  Agent. 


Quinaielt  Indian  Agency, 
•  Washington  Territory,  August  5,  1878. 
Sir  :  In  compliance  with  instructions,  I  very  respectfully  transmit  the  following  re- 
port for  the  agency  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1878.    Having  taken  charge  of  the 
agency  on  the  1st  of  April,  I  can  only  re})ort  from  that  date. 

The  agency  is  located  at  the  mouth  of  the  Quinaielt  River,  30  miles  north  of  Gray's 
Harbor,  and  is  probably  the  most  inaccessible  and  isolated  agency  under  the  govern- 
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merit.  1  presume  the  agency  would  have  been  located  farther  up  the  coast  bad  not  an 
impassable  mountain  prevented  the  locating  party  from  going  farther  by  land,  and 
they  were  too  timid  to  venture  on  the  ocean. 

Tbere  are  about  12  acres  of  land  partly  cleared  here,  and  on  this  are  tbe  agency  and 
school  building,  boarding-house,  and  stables,  and  the  larger  part  of  the  Iudian  homes. 
All  of  the  laud  suitable  for  cultivation  is  used  for  gardens  and  raising  vegetables;  the 
balance  is  meadow  and  pasture.  Two  and  a  half  miles  up  the  river  are  a  few  acres 
partly  cleared  that  are  used  for  meadow  and  pasture.  There  is  so  much  felled  timber, 
stumps,  and  brush  on  this  land  that  it  is  impossible  to  use  it  for  other  purposes,  except 
two  acres  that  we  have  managed  to  plow  and  plant  vegetables.  All  of  the  hay  is  car- 
ried on  poles  to  the  river,  loaded  into  a  scow  and  boated  to  the  agency.  I  bave  made 
no  effort  to  raise  any  grain,  nor  do  I  think  it  can  be  raised  in  paying  quantities  so 
near  the  coast.  The  vegetables  indicate  a  better  growth  than  I  anticipated.  I  esti- 
mate the  harvest  at  900  bushels,  divided  as  follows :  Raised  by  the  government  250 
bushels,  raised  by  the  Indians  400  bushels,  raised  by  the  school  250  bushels.  The 
work  done  by  the  school  is  all  under  the  supervision  of  the  teacher,  to  whom  the 
credit  is  given. 

The  Indians  are  not  disposed  to  labor,  not  even  for  themselves,  at  any  useful  employ- 
ment unless  they  are  paid  fcr  it.  To  induce  them  to  clear  some  laud  suitable  for  cul- 
tivation, I  had  to  pay  them  $20  per  acre  and  give  them  the  land  to  cultivate  when 
cleared.  I  have  by  this  arrangement  got  the  timber  cut  on  12  acres,  which  will  be 
cleared  as  soon  as  it  dies  enough  to  burn  well. 

I  have  visited  the  Queets  Indians,  located  20  miles  north  of  the  agency,  and  have 
induced  them  to  clear  6  acres  on  the  terms  given  the  Indians  here.  The  Hohs  are 
still  farther  up  the  coast.  I  have  not  had  time  to  visit  them.  They  are  raising  some 
vegetables  on'Destruction  Island.  The  Quillehetes  insist  on  being  returned  to  this 
agency.  They  are  frequently  here  and  cannot  be  made  to  understand  why  they  were 
transferred  to  Neah  Bay.  There  is  tillable  land  enough  along  the  rivers  on  this  reser- 
vation to  give  a  small  farm  to  every  male  Indian  belonging  to  this  agency  and  if  the 
Hohs  and  Quillehutes  could  be  induced  to  come  on  to  the  reservation  they  could  be 
well  provided  for. 

But  very  little  has  been  accomplished  in  educating  and  civilizing  these  Indians. 
They  adhere  to  their  superstitions  and  traditions  with  the  greatest  tenacity.  The 
adults  will  not  give  them  up,  and  the  education  of  the  children  is  the  only  way  to 
eradicate  the  evil. 

I  have  given  the  school  some  attention  and  have  added  16  scholars  that  attend  regu- 
larly, making  a  total  of  30  now  in  the  school.  More  could  be  added  if  they  could  be 
cared  for,  but  with  our  present  help  no  others  need  apply.  The  assistant  teacher  per- 
forms the  duties  of  matron  and  cook  and  makes  all  the  clothing  for  the  girls  and  a  part 
for  the  boys.  The  salary  is  $200  per  annum,  nearly  enough  to  pay  her  board.  I  have 
asked  to  have  it  increased  to  $400,  but  as  the  reduction  of  salaries  is  now  the  order  of 
the  day  there  seems  little  prospect  of  a  fair  compensation  being  allowed  the  assistant 
teacher.  If  she  should  resign  the  school  would  close,  as  no  other  assistant  could  be  in- 
duced to  take  the  place  at  the  present  salary. 

There  is  but  a  limited  amount  of  supplies  for  the  school  now  on  hand.  The  order  of 
June  14,  directing  me  to  purchase  $765.75  in  supplies,  reached  me  on  the  3d  of  July. 
As  the  funds  were  only  available  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1878,  I  could  not 
make  the  purchases  as'directed,  and  I  deposited  the  funds  to  the  credit  of  the  Treasurer 
of  the  United  States  in  the  First  National  Bank,  Portland,  Oreg.  It  is  important  that 
supplies  be  furnished  as  soon  as  possible,  for  when  the  winter  storms  commence  on 
this  coast  there  is  great  danger  in  shipping  supplies  across  Gray's  Harbor,  and  great 
difficulty  in  hauling  from  the  harbor  to  the  agency. 

This  agency  is  assigned  to  the  care  of  the  Methodist  Church,  and  I  had  supposed  the 
church  would  aid  as  far  as  possible  in  civilizing  and  educating  the  Indians,  but  I  find 
that  collecting  assessments  from  the  employe's  (who  have  been  so  fortunate  as  to  get 
places  here)  to  aid  in  sustaining  a  church  at  Montisano  (70  miles  from  here)  has  been 
of  greater  interest  to  those  in  charge  than  the  welfare  of  the  Indians.  This  has  been 
a  reversal  of  the  object  intended' by  the  government,  and  the  Indians  have  aided  the 
church  instead  of  the  church  aiding  the  Indians. 

None  of  the  Indians  here  have  any  knowledge  of  mechanism,  except  in  making  bows 
and  arrows,  and  digging  out  canoes.  I  have  no  permanent  mechanic  except  the  car- 
penter to  instruct  them,  and  he  has  very  little  to  do  in  the  shop  or  in  building.  His 
work  is  generally  repairing  houses  and  fences,  and  assisting  in  the  farm  work,  and 
showing  the  Indians  how  to  cultivate  their  lands.  An  apprentice  would  learn  but 
little  while  working  with  him.  If  building  material  could  be  furnished  to  build 
houses  for  the  Indians,  then  apprentices  would  have  an  opportunity  to  learn  something, 
but  as  there  is  no  lumber  to  be  had  except  what  is  gathered  on  the  beach,  the  chances 
for  building  are  very  limited. 

There  have  not  been  any  indications  of  trouble  since  Congress  adjourned.  The  In- 
dians are  satisfied  that  no  effort  will  bo  made  at  present  to  consolidate  or  transfer 
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them  to  the  War  Department,  and  there  will  be  no  trouble  with  them  so  long  as  the 
subiectis  not  agitated  in  Congress,  and  all  treaty  obligations  are  observed  by  the  gov- 
ernment. They  had  sense  enough  to  make  a  treaty,  and  they  have  sense  enough  to 
know  when  the  treaty  is  violated.  They  have  great  love  and  veneration  for  their 
homes,  and  the  graves  of  their  kindred  and  friends  ;  any  attempt  to  move  them  forcibly 
would  cause  trouble.  This  reservation  is  worthless  for  white  settlements,  but  a  para- 
dise for  these  Indians.  Fish  and  game  are  abundant,  and  while  they  last  the  Indians 
will  be  happy  and  contented. 

VeiT  respectfully,  yours,  qliver 

Special  United  States  Indian  Agent. 

The  Commissioner  op  Indian  Affairs. 


S'Kokomish  Agency, 
Washington  Territory,  August  20,  1878. 

Sir:  1  have  the  honor  herewith  to  transmit  my  eighth  annual  report  of  the  affairs 
under  my  charge  belonging  to  this  agency.  m 

By  the  favor  of  the  Allwise  Ruler  we  have  had  a  year  of  quiet  and  prosperity.  The 
sanitary  condition  of  the  Indians  has  been  reasonably  good  ;  the  schools  have  been 
successful  and  encouraging,  and  although  the  financial  distress  which  has  swept  over 
the  country  has  affected  them  to  some  extent,  yet  they  have  not  suffered  for  want  of 
food  or  clothes  in  consequence.  It  may  seem  strange  to  speak  of  the  Indians  as  at  aJl 
affected  by  the  financial  condition  of  the  country,  but  it  is  a  fact  that  they  are  so  far 
advanced 'in  the  arts  of  civilized  life  that  they  earn  their  living  as  whites  do  by  their 
labor,  and  when  that  is  scarce  or  wages  are  low,  their  condition  is  affected  as  reaLy  as 
any  other  class  of  people.  <.  ^    -,   t  ^ 

Their  condition  might  have  been  less  affected  by  the  ebullitions  of  trade  had  they 
more  land  cleared  so  as  to  gain  more  of  their  living  from  their  farms  ;  but  the  want  of 
individual  titles  and  their  liability  to  be  moved  from  their  present  homes  to  some  other 
reservation  has  had  such  a  discouraging  effect  upon  them  that  they  could  not  be  in- 
duced to  clear  any  more  land  than  white  men  would  have  done  under  the  same  cir- 
cumstances, and  so  they  have  to  depend  as  yet  largely  upon  outside  work  for  means  to 
procure  the  necessaries  of  civilized  life.  . 

Earlv  last  fall  they  had  reason  to  believe  that  patents  would  soon  be  given  them, 
and  for  a  time  were  greatlv  elated,  but  soon  after  their  hopes  were  again  cast  down  by 
the  news  that  a  different  policy  had  been  recommended  by  the  department.  Some  at 
that  time  abandoned  their  lands,  the  improvements  upon  which  were  worth  hundreds 
of  dollars,  and  went  out  on  to  the  public  domain  and  took  up  new  lands  away  from 
their  relatives  and  friends,  and  commenced  auew-to  hew  out  homes  for  themselves 
which  will  not  be  subject  to  the  changes  incident  to  reservation  life;  but  the  greater 
part  of  them  still  hold  on  to  their  homes,  hoping  yet  to  be  recognized  and  protected 
in  the  benefits  and  enjoyment  of  them. 

Morallv  they  are  improving  from  year  to  year.  There  is  less  drinking  and  more  in- 
dustry. 'The  stringency  in  the  money  market  has  cut  off  part  of  the  supply  of  small 
change  which  the  worst  of  them  have,  so  that  they  have  not  had  the  means  to  gratify 
their  appetites  which  they  have  sometimes  had,  and  these  circumstances,  taken  m  con- 
nection with  their  growing  appreciation  of  the  evils  of  intemperance,  have  caused  a 
considerable  advance  to  be  made  by  them  in  this  respect  during  the  past  year. 

In  the  matter  of  schools,  there  has  been  evident  progress  during  the  year.  The  one 
at  the  agency  has  been  quite  interesting.  The  teacher  reports  an  attendance  of  40 
different°scholars,  with  an  average  of  26  for  the  year.  During  the  winter  mouths  these 
scholars  are  in  school  six  hours  a  day,  but  during  the  spring  and  summer  months  they 
work  one  half  of  the  day  and  study  the  other  half.  The  past  spring  and  summer  they 
have,  under  the  direction  of  the  teacher,  done  the  greater  part  of  the  farm-work  at  the 
agency,  which  has  been  raising  about  6  acres  of  potatoes,  turnips,  and  other  garden 
vegetables,  3  acres  of  oats,  and  the  cutting  and  housing  of  60  tons  of  hay.  By  this  ar- 
rangement the  farmer  has  been  released  so  as  to  devote  much  of  his  time  to  instructing 
the  Indians  in  farm-work  on  their  places. 

Besides  this  one,  in  April  last  there  was  established  a  day-school  at  an  Indian  village 
100  miles  distant,  which  has  surpassed  my  most  sanguine  expectations.  At  that  place 
the  Indians  have  secured  by  purchase  a  tract  of  200  acres  of  land,  divided  it  up  and 
allotted  it  to  the  individuals  who  furnished  the  purchase  money,  have  built  comfortable 
lumber  houses  thereon,  and  live  there,  to  the  number  of  about  100.  Of  their  own 
motion  they  have  put  up  a  small  building,  16  by  26  feet,  for  a  church  and  school-house ; 
and  a  teacher  having  been  furnished  them,  they  have  sent  31  scholars  regularly  to 
school,  and  the  advancement  made  by  their  children  in  the  acquirement  of  the  rudi- 
ments of  an  education  has  been  surprising.  No  community  of  white  people  could  have 
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been  more  earnest  and  zealous  iu  requiring  the  regular  attendance  of  their  children, 
neatly  clad,  and  incitiug  them  to  study  earnestly  in  order  to  get  an  education. 

While,  in  some  parts  of  this  Territory,  and  more  in  the  adjoining  State  of  Oregon, 
many  Indians  have  heen  engaged  in  hostilities,  those  belonging  to  this  treaty  have  been 
ever  and  steadfastly  peaceable  and  friendly  in  all  their  intercourse  with  their  white 
neighbors,  among  whom  they  live  upon  the  best  of  terms. 

A  building  24  by  50  feet  has  been  put  up  at  the  agency,  to  be  used  for  hospital  pur- 
poses. 

About  30  Indians  have  put  into  their  houses  this  year  planed  floors  and  planed 
ceiling,  and  some  half  a  dozen  or  more  have  papered  their  houses.  These  Indians  now 
are  a  quiet,  inoffensive,  industrious,  and,  to  a  great  extent,  sober  people.  Their  chil- 
dren, many  of  them,  have  the  rudiments  of  an  education,  aud,  when  grown  up,  would 
be  as  capable  and  deserving  of  the  rights  and  privileges  of  citizenship  as  one-half  that 
now  enjoy  the  exercise  of  those  franchises. 

Among  the  freaks  which  some  of  them  have  taken  the  past  year,  has  been  their  effort 
to  become  citizens  under  the  naturalization  laws,  quite  a  number  having  taken  out 
their  first  papers,  under  the  impression  that  by  so  doing  they  would  be  secured  against 
removal  to  some  other  reservation.  However,  the  idea  of  becoming  cirizens  is  a  sub- 
ject in  which  they  are  becoming  more  aud  more  interested ;  aud  the  fact  is  that  those 
who  can  read  and  write,  who  own  land  and  other  property,  pay  taxes,  and  live  in  com- 
fortable homes  as  whites  do,  can  have  no  good  reason  urged  against  their  being  so 
recognized. 

Very  respectfully  submitted. 

EDWIN  EELLS, 
United  States  Indiein  Agent 

The  Commissioner  of  Ixdiax  Affairs. 


Tflalip  Special  Agexcy, 

Tulalip,  Wash.,  August  '23,  1878. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  first  annual  report  of  the  condition  of  this 
agency.  Upon  my  arrival  here  on  the  6th  of  December,  1877, 1  relieved  my  prede- 
cessor, Mr.  Edmond  Mallet,  and  since  have  devoted  my  whole  time  to  the  affairs  of  the 
agency.  The  fact  that  I  have  been  so  short  a  time  in  charge  must  be  my  excuse  for 
not  presenting  as  full  a  report  as  might  be  desired. 

I  found  the  agent's  house,  as  well  as  the  houses  of  the  Indians,  in  a  dilapidated  con- 
dition, and  in  fact  wholly  uufit  for  the  purposes  for  which  they  are  designed  ;  repaired 
as  they  are  now  and  inclosed  by  substantial  picket  fences,  they  present  a  neat  and 
attractive  appearance.  The  actual  aspect  of  the  agency,  in  approaching  it  from  the 
bay,  presents  a  scene  of  neatness  and  thrift  which  receives  the  commendations  of  the 
traveling  public.  The  influence  of  these  improvements  upon  the  Indians  themselves 
is  very  noticeable,  and  many  of  them  have  made  considerable  additions  to  their  houses, 
and  keep  them  in  a  neat  condition. 

Last  year  but  little  of  any  farming  was  done;  this  year  we  cultivated  all  that  could 
possibly  be  plowed,  and  though  considering  the  extreme  dryness  of  the  weather,  we 
anticipate  a  satisfactory  result. 

The  carpenter  and  blacksmith  shops  have  been  kept  in  operation,  and  have  been  of 
great  service  to  the  agency.  From  the  want  of  au  appropriation  for  the  board  and 
wages  of  Indian  apprentices,  none  have  been  taught,  but  since  the  1st  of  July  of  this 
year  funds  have  been  provided,  and  I  shall  now  be  successful  in  inducing  the  young 
men  to  learn  those  trades. 

The  saw-mill  has  been  repaired  and  put  in  good  runniug  order ;  an  addition  has  been 
completed  for  a  planing-machine,  which  is  now  successfully  used,  and  proves  to  be  one 
of  the  greatest  acquisitions  to  this  agency,  as  it  enables  us  to  manufacture  all  the  lum- 
ber needed. 

A  new  wharf  has  been  erected, "but  not  completed  as  it  should  be,  for  want  of  lumber. 
It  will  be  planked  when  there  will  be  sufficient  water  to  ruu  the  sa^-mill. 

The  boarding-schools  pertaining  to  this  agency  have  been  remarkably  successful  dur- 
ing the  pqst  year,  and  the  daily  average  attendance  has  been  56.  The  influence  exerted 
on  the  Indian  people  by  the  schools  is  marked  aud  incalculably  great.  After  the  church 
the  school  is  the  great  civilizing  element  here.  Those  who  have  been  brought  up  in 
the  school  now  form  a  considerable  element  of  the  population,  and  as  they  have  aban- 
doned all  the  Indian  habits  and  customs,  in  a  greater  or  lesser  degree,  they  form  a  sepa- 
rate class  from  the  old  Indians.  Their  houses  are  neater,  their  parr  ners'and  children 
better  dressed,  their  gardens  better  cultivated,  they  work  more  steadily;  in  short,  they 
are  a  better  class  of  the  Indian  community,  nor  are  their  examples  entirely  lost  on  the 
old  Indians. 

The  schools  are  now  under  the  supervision  of  the  Sisters  of  Providence,  and  too  much 
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praise  cannot  be  given  for  the  manner  in  which  they  have  managed  them  ;  the  success 
they  have  obtained  speaks  enough  in  their  favor.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  appro- 
nriation  should  be  so  inadequate  to  the  wants  of  these  schools. 

P  The  sanitary  condition  of  the  Indians  has  improved  during  the  past  year;  there  is 
greater  attention  paid  to  cleanliness  in  their  persons  and  appearance  mdrjM.  There 
has  been  but  little  sickness  aside  from  constitutional  diseases,  such  as  scrofula,  which 
sterns  quite  prevalent.  The  extreme  difficulty  of  a  single  physician  vis  ting  the  several 
reservations^  widely  separated,  and  the  infrequency  of  the  trips  made  by  the  steamers 
render  it  impossible  that  proper  attention  be  paid  to  these  sufferers  If  there  was  a 
steam-launch  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  agency,  it  could  be  utilized  for  all  purposes 
connected  with  the  management  of  the  several  reservations,  and  would  be  a  great  sav- 
in *  of  expense  in  transportation  to  the  government. 

There  have  been  several  changes  in  the  employes  since  the  department  has  reduced 
the  salaries.    I  find  considerable  difficulty  in  procuring  suitable  men  at  the  salaries 

^StribS^annuity  *oods  I  have  strictly  adhered  to  the  letter  of  the  law;  no 
goods  have  been  issued  without  obtaining  labor  for  their  value,  except  from  old  and 
infirm  persons.  The  fact  of  requiring  labor  from  the  Indians  m  payment  of their  an- 
nuities^ caused,  for  the  time  being,  a  great  deal  of  hard  feeling  against  the  agent, 
because  they  have  never  been  required  heretofore  to  perform  any  labor  in  compensa- 
tion for  the  goods  received.  Notwithstanding  all  their  complaints  in  the  matter,  1 
have  adhered  to  the  instructions  of  the  department,  and  now  I  have  the  satisfaction 
to  see  that  the  industrious  Indians  appreciate  my  efforts  in  enforcing  these  regula- 
tions. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be  your  obedient  servant,  ^ 

Special  Indian  Agent. 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Washington,  D.  C,  September  9,  1878. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  thirteenth  annual  report  of  the  Yakama Indian 
Agency,  Washington  Territory. 

I  was  appointed  to  said  agency  as  superintendent  of  teaching  September 1  186 0,  and 
in  June,  1864,  agent.  Immediately  on  going  to  the  agency  m  the  fall  of  1860,  I  began 
to  prepare  places  for  opening  a  boarding-school  for  the  children  of  the  agency  There 
was  no  provision  for  the  subsistence  of  the  children.  I  pledged  the  department,  if 
they  would  feed  the  chihlren  for  a  time,  until  the  wild  steers  could  be  made  oxen 
and  the  Indian  children  could  be  tamed  to  drive  them,  and  seed  planted  and  sowed, 
and  time  given  for  it  to  come  to  maturity,  the  school  would  raise  enough  for  its  own 

^'provision  was  made  to  subsist  the  children  of  the  school  for  eight  months.  I  imme- 
diately gathered  in  the  larger  boys  for  school,  and  commenced  my  instruction  in  yok- 
ing the  cattle,  hitching  them  to  the  plow,  and  with  my  wild  team  and  wild  boys  be- 
gan making  crooked  furrows  on  the  land  chosen  for  a  school  farm.  In  starting  out  with 
unbroken  team  and  uneducated  drivers,  I  needed  and  had  a  boy  or  two  lor  every  ox  in 
the  team,  and  then  it  was  difficult  to  keep  tuem  on  an  area  of  80  acres.  Patience  and 
perseverance  in  the  work  soon  tamed  the  cattle  and  Instructed the  boys  m  driving 
So  good  work  was  done  in  opening  a  school-farm.  We  plowed  111  the  fall  about  20 
acres,  and  sowed  wheat;  and  in  the  spring  plowed  10  acres  more ;  that  was  planted  m 
corn,  potatoes,  and  garden  vegetables.  We  fenced  80  acres.  When  the  crops  were 
matured  we  had  300  bushels  of  wheat,  500  bushels  of  potatoes,  40  bushels  of  corn  with 


pease  turnips,  and  garden  vegetables  sufficient  for  the  subsistence  of  the  school  and 
seed  in  the  spring  to  assist  the  parents  of  the  children  in  beginning  the  work  of  farm- 
ing.   This  work  was  done  wholly  by  the  boys  of  the  school  and  the  superintendent  ot 

^^"instruction  in  the  school-house  began  in  November  with  25  children.  The 
children  were  taken  from  the  camps  of  their  parents  in  great  destitution,  not  haviug 
clothes  enough  to  cover  their  nakedness.  Mrs.  Wilbur  instructed  the  girls  to  sew,  spin, 
knit,  to  cut  and  make  dresses,  and  clothing  for  the  boys.  This  work  in  part  was  done 
in  a  room  adioining  the  school-room.  Mrs. Wright,  matron,  instructed  the  girls  m  cook- 
ing washing  dishes,  washing  their  clothes,  and  keeping  their  beds  and  rooms  in  order. 
From  the  oldest  to  the  you.  gest  of  the  boys  and  girls,  all  were  required,  out  of  and  in 
school,  to  do  what  they  could  to  help  and  keep  up  their  department.  Mr.  Wright  was 
the  teacher  for  the  school-room.  He  was  the  right  man  in  the  right  place ;  a  Christian 
man,  with  great  practical  ability.  . 

The  school-farm  thus  opened,  and  the  children  thus  cared  for  at  the  boarding-house 
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and  school,  operated  like  a  mainspring  to  a  watch  to  kiudle  a  desire  in  the  parents  to 
have  land  and  cultivate  the  soil.  They  asked  for  and  received  help  in  breaking  new 
land,  putting  in  seed,  and  instruction  and  assistance  in  fencing.  The  work  thus  begun 
in  weakness  has  grown  from  year  to  year,  until  the  Indians  of  the  agency  are  well  nigh 
self-supporting. 

The  boys  of  the  school  after  being  in  school  for  a  year  or  two  were  put  into  the  dif- 
ferent shops  at  the  agency,  where  they  were  instructed  in  useful  trades— blacksmith- 
ing,  carpenter  work,  plow  and  wagon  work,  harness-making,  saddle  work,  boot  and 
shoe  making,  and  painting;  indeed,  all  the  work  in  the  shops,  on  the  farms  and  mills, 
that  is  necessary  in  carrying  on  the  work  of  the  agency  independent  of  white  instruct- 
ors. I  am  happy  .to  say,  with  the  instruction  thus  given,  and  the  improvement  made, 
we  now  have  mechanics  in  every  department  of  business  that  have  developed  to  be 
full-grown  men  in  business  capaci  ty.  Whereas  once  all  the  teaming  was  done  by  white 
men,  now  it  is  done  by  the  Indians  of  the  agency.  My  head  blacksmith  is  a  native, 
good  workman  ;  has  had  charge  of  the  shop  more  than  four  years.  The  Dan.  Boone  of 
the  agency  is  a  practical  harness-maker.  Smith,  the  saddler,  has  the  reputation  of 
being  the  best  saddle-maker  in  the  country.  Charley  Olney  is  a  practical  carpenter; 
Tecumseh  has  been  educated  in  the  plow  and  wagon  shop,"  and  George  Waters  is  our 
painter. 

Our  farming  and  stock-growing  has  taken  the  lead  in  business  enterprise.  We  have 
now  under  good  fence  at  least  15,000  acres  of  land,  and  5,000  in  cultivation.  This 
fencing  has  been  doue  by  the  Indians;  in  some  instances  a  white  man  has  been  dele- 
gated to  superintend.  Within  four  years  we  have  made,  with  Indian  labor,  30  miles  of 
post-and-board  fence,  as  good  as  any  farmer  in  all  the  country  has  about  his  farm. 

The  Indians  have  at  least  3,500  head  of  cattle  of  their  own,  and  about  16,000  head 
of  horses.  Very  many  of  them  are  living  in  good  houses,  painted  outside  and  in,  with 
furniture,  chairs,  tables,  bedsteads,  cook-stoves,  mirrors,  clocks,  watches,  crockery,  the 
newspaper,  and  the  Bible.  They  have  barns,  wagons,  harness,  plows,  aud  the  improved 
machinery  for  farming.  The  women  have  sewing-machines.  For  several  years  past 
we  have  not  been  issuing  rations  to  any  of  the  Indians  except  to  the  sick.  To  them 
we  do  not  give  more  than  2,000  pounds  of  beef  and  the  same  number  of  pounds  of 
flour  in  a  year.  When  the  able-bodied  Indians  want  food,  if  they  work  they  are  fed ; 
if  they  won't  work,  they  go  hungry.  If  they  want  clothing  they  are  required  to  work. 
If  in  chopping,  sawing,  hoeing,  plowing,  mowing,  or  whatever  work  they  may  be  put 
to  do,  there  is  not  immediate  profit  to  the  department,  there  is  profit  to  the  Indian, 
in  contracting  the  habit  of  work,  the  manner  of  doing  it,  and  the  pay  he  receives  for  it. 

I  have  no  affinity  for  the  custom  and  practice  now  pursued  in  many  of  the  agencies 
of  this  nation— feeding  the  Indians  in  idleness,  aud  preparing  them,  when  their  treaties 
run  out,  to  fight  the  whites,  and  get  a  new  treaty,  and  thus  from  year  to  year  and 
generation  to  generation  be  a  tax  upon  the  industry  of  the  whites.  What  we  want  in 
the  Indian  service  is  not  more  money,  but  a  consolidation  of  the  agencies  on  good  res- 
ervations, where  the  land  if  properly  cultivated  will  be  remunerative  ;  where  white 
men  could  live  and  prosper;  where  the  Indians  are  remote  from  the  pestiferous  influ- 
ence of  degraded  whites  ;  remote  from  towns,  cities,  and  the  great  thoroughfares  of  the 
country.  They  want  and  must  have  men  of  God,  full  of  business  enterprise,  capable 
of  managing  their  own  business  and  making  it  thrifty  ;  men  who  are  awake  to  the  in- 
terests of  this  and  the  world  to  come  ;  instructors,  to  educate  them  by  precept  and  ex- 
ample. Give  the  Indian  agencies  through  the  nation  such  men  as  agents,  and  the  mus- 
cle and  heart  of  the  Indian  would  be  educated,  not  for  the  use  of  the  bow  and  arrow, 
not  for  the  war-dance  and  scalping-knife,  but  for  the  plow,  for  the  habits  and  practices 
of  civilized  life,  for  mental,  moral,  and  physical  culture,  for  the  knowledge  of  the 
Bible,  of  God,  and  heaven.  With  such  men  upon  the  reservations,  instructing  aud  gov- 
erning them,  there  can  be  no  failure.  They  would  soon  have  farms,  houses,  and  all  the 
comforts  of  civilization,  and  even  many  of  the  luxuries  of  life.  Their  home  fixtures 
and  comforts  would  put  an  end  to  their  wanderings  and  wars,  and  would  give  greater 
security  for  future  and  continued  peace  with  the  whites,  than  regiments  of  soldiers 
stationed  around  them.  They  must  have  practical  business  men,  who  can  instruct 
them  how  to  live  by  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  and  the  teachings  of  God's  Word  ;  any 
and  everything  else  connected  with  the  service  is  a  failure.  I  repeat,  the  great  want  of 
the  Indian  service  to-day  is  practical  Christian  men  that  stoop  down  to  help  the  fallen, 
and  are  ready  to  make  sacrifices  for  the  good  of  humanity;  men  that  will  go  to  their 
lonely  camps  and  tell  them  of  a  better  way  of  living  and  a  better  country  on  the 
other  side  of  the  river  of  death,  and  by  this  kind  and  wholesome  instruction  lead 
them  out  of  the  darkness  of  sin,  from  the  bondage  of  Satan's  power,  to  light  and  life, 
such  as  the  Gospel  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ  can  give.  These  are  the 
men  the  Indian  service  demands,  and  which  instrumentality  will  give  the  Indian  a 
good  moral  character  and  physical  culture.  Then,  the  Indian  has  no  need  of  the  gifts 
of  the  government.  He  then,  like  all  other  good  men,  is  prepared  to  take  care  of  him- 
self. 

It  may  be  said  the  Indians  of  the  Yakama  Agency  have  a  better  reservation  than 
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others.  This  is  doubtless  true;  the  reservation  is  well  located  for  the  peace,  purity 
and  general  prosperity  of  the  Indians.  It  is  a  healthy  climate,  fine  grazing,  a  good 
outlet  to  the  mountains  for  hunting  purposes,  remote  from  town  and  whisky  influ- 
ences, containing  a  sufficiency  of  good  land  for  farming  purposes,  hue  streams  of 
water,  abounding  with  the  best  salmon  in  the  world,  and  excellent  timber  ;  but  what 
avails  all  these  good  things  if  men,  white  or  red,  do  not  work  ?  Eden  itself  would 
be  a  blight  to  its  inmates  without  industry  and  correct  action.  So  of  any  reservation. 
The  Indians  of  the  Yakama  Agency  were  as  low  at  our  beginning  with  them  as  hu- 
manity oets  without  getting  into  the  pit  that  is  bottomless.  They  were  taken  from 
the  war-path,  gathered  upon  the  reserve,  and  fed  at  great  expense  by  the  government, 
clothed  with  anuuity  blankets  and  goods,  living  in  idleness,  using  the  goods  furnished 
as  a  gamblino--fundj  drinking  whisky,  running  horses  on  the  Sabbath,  stealing  each 
other's  wives,"and  carrying  out  the  practices  of  the  low,  degraded  white  men  to  great 
perfection.  The  Bible  and  the  plow  (which  must  never  be  divorced)  have  brought  them 
up  from  the  horrible  pit,  and  put  a  new  song  into  their  mouths,  and  new  hopes  into 
their  hearts..  Thev  are  washed  and  clothed  and  in  their  right  minds.  Between  five 
and  six  hundred  are  accepted  members  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 

There  can  be  no  lasting  good  accomplished  with  the  children  in  school,  without  tak- 
ing them  to  a  boarding-school,  where  they  are  taught  to  talk,  read,  and  write  the  Eng- 
lish language.  We  have  in  the  school,  shops,  mills,  at  the  farms  and  station  the  past 
year  more  than  100  receiving  instruction. 

The  sanitary  condition  of  the  Indians  as  a  whole,  is  improving  from  year  to  year. 
The  Indians  are  said  to  be  fast  running  out,  and  will  soon  pass  away;  the  Indians  of 
this  agency  are  increasing  from  year  to  year.  Dr.  KeyKendall,  our  agency  physician, 
is  very  attentive  to  his  profession  and  practice,  and  gives  general  satisfaction  to  the 
Indians  of  the  agency.  Depending  as  we  did  upon  the  department  at  Washington  to 
supply  the  agency  with  medicines,  and  being  destitute  of  them  for  more  than  one  year 
after  they  were  promised  and  expected,  subjected  us  to  great  inconvenience,  and 
caused  us  to  send  a  man,  at  different  times,  sixty-five  miles  to  obtain  what  was  needed 
for  a  particular  case,  This  occasioned  restlessness  with  some  of  the  employ6s,  and  dis- 
satisfaction and  complaint  among  the  Indians. 

Our  mills  are  in  good  running  order  except  the  water  saw-mill,  which  needs  repairs. 
The  grist-mill,  under  the  wise  aud  prudent  management  of  G.  C.  Roe,  does  all  the  work 
of  the  agency,  in  the  best  possible  manner.  The  steam  saw-mill  and  fixtures,  planes, 
shingle-machine,  and  turning  lathe  give  employment  to  a  large  number  of  Indian  men 
when  the  mill  is  running.  The  mill  cuts  in  twelve  hours  from  10,000  to  12,000  feet  of 
lumber ;  the  planer  will  dress  from  8,000  to  10,000 ;  the  shingle-machine  will  make 
15,000  shingles  in  twelve  hours.  The  cutting  and  hauling  the  logs  to  the  mill,  tending 
the  screws,  bearing  off  the  lumber,  sticking  it  up,  attending  the  planer  and  shmgie-ma- 
chiue,  cutting  up  the  slabs  and  attending  the  engine  is  all  done  with  Indians,  except 
two  white  men  to  take  the  oversight ;  one  stands  at  the  lever  to  direct  how  the  lumber 
is  to  be  sawed,  and  to  keep  the  saws  in  order,  aud  the  other  to  take  a  wider  range  m  the 
business— seeing  that  the  lumber  is  properly  sorted  and  stuck  up,  looking  after  the  run- 
ning of  the  shingle-machine  and  planer,  taking  in  his  oversight  as  wide  a  range  as  the 
men  and  teams  are  working.  The  mill  and  the  machinery  attached,  with  men  and 
teams  to  stock  and  run  it,  at  a  cost  of  $50  a  day,  will  make  and  dress  lumber  and  man- 
ufacture shingles  that  are  worth  at  least  $200. 

The  department  did  not  appropriate  one  dollar  for  the  purchase  of  the  machinery, 
and  building  the  mill ;  the  mill  and  fixtures  are  worth  $15,000.  The  agent  grazed  cat- 
tle on  the  agency  for  stock-growers  around  the  agency,  and  obtained  money  to  pur- 
chase the  machinery,  and  the  Indian  men  with  their  teams,  under  the  supervision  of 
the  agent,  transported  the  engine  and  machinery  to  the  place  of  its  erection.  The 
agent  went  into  the  timber  with  the  Indians  and  camped,  working  with  them  six 
weeks  in  the  erection  of  the  mill;  and  adjusting  the  machinery. 

My  settled  plan  and  practice  has  been,  is,  and  should  be  while  I  continue  in  charge 
of  the  agency,  to  have  no  employe'  but  those  who  are  strictly  and  constantly  moral 
and  well  qualified  to  fill  the  place,  and  do  the  work  for  which  they  were  employed. 

The  bell  at  the  station  rings  at  five  o'clock  in  the  morning,  breakfast  at  half-past 
six.  The  bell  for  work  rings  at  seven,  when  all  employes  are  expected  and  required 
to  be  at  their  post  of  duty.  The  superintendent  of  teaching  takes  the  boys  to  the  gar- 
den (if  in  the  warm  season)  to  work,  and  if  in  the  winter,  to  sawing  and  splitting 
wood  about  the  station.  The  teacher,  Mrs.  Headley,  has  at  the  same  time  the  girls 
doing  up  the  work  of  the  dining  room  and  kitchen,  aud  those  not  needed  in  that  de- 
partment are  put  to  mending  and  making  their  dresses  and  the  clothing  for  the  boys 
of  the  school.  At  half-past  eight  o'clock  the  bell  rings,  the  children  put  up  their  tools 
and  work,  wash  and  get  ready  for  school,  so  as  to  be  in  their  seats  at  the  ringing  of 
the  bell  at  nine.  The  sessions  are  from  nine  to  twelve,  and  from  one  to  four.  The 
children  have  lunch  immediately  after  the  school  is  dismissed  at  twelve  and  dinner 
when  the  bell  rings  at  six  to  stop  work  in  the  evening.  The  superintendent  of  teach- 
ing gathers  the  boys  at  the  school-room  at  seven  iu  the  evening  and  spends  one  hour 
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with  their  singing,  reading  and  praying  with  them,  and  at  eight  they  all  go  to  bed,  the 
superintendent  seeing  that  every  boy  is  in  his  place,  and  the  teacher,  Mrs.  Head  ley, 
taking  the  same  course  with  the  girls. 

My  residence  upon  the  Pacific  coast  for  more  than  thirty-one  years,  during  all  the 
wars  between  the  whites  and  Indians,  and  my  living  among  them  for  eighteen  years 
and  having  charge  of  them  as  agent  fourteen  years,  and  learning  their  language,  cus- 
toms and  superstitions,  I  hold  I  know  more  what  the  Indians  are,  and  what  the  Indi- 
ans need,  and  how  the  Indians  must  be  managed  to  have  peace  on  our  borders  and 
prosperity  in  the  Indian  service,  than  those  who  have  gained  all  their  knowledge  of 
Indians  in  reading  the  reports  in  the  newspapers  and  from  irresponsible  men  who 
claim  and  say  "the  Indian  has  no  rights  that  the  white  man  is  bound  to  respect." 

In  conclusion,  I  repeat,  give  the  Indian  good  land,  practical  business  and  Christian 
men  for  their  agents,  and  moral  men,  without  an  exceptior,  tor  employ 6s  who  will  ed- 
ucate them  to  work  ;  then  let  the  government  appropriate  money  to  help  them  to  seed, 
tools,  and  teams  until  they  can  be  educated  to  cultivate  the  s  1,  aud  the  expense  of 
taking  care  of  the  Indians  in  five  years  will  diminish  half,  the  Indian  will  be  elevated, 
and  wars  with  the  whites  will  cease  to  the  end  of  time. 
I  am,  sir,  vour  obedient  servant, 

JAMES  H.  WILBUR, 

United  States  Indian  Agent. 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Green  Bay  Agency, 
.   Keshena,  Wis.,  August  20,  1878. 
Sir  :  In  keeping  with  the  requirements  of  circular  of  July  1,  herewith  please  find  my 
fourth  annual  report  of  affairs  of  this  agency  : 

With  much  pleasure  and  pride  I  was  enabled  last  year  to  speak  of  a  marked  increase 
in  the  spirit  of  thrift  as  shown  in  efforts  put  forth  by  the 

ONEIDAS 

in  enlarged  farms  and  more  careful  attention  to  their  crops  than  in  previous  years. 
This  year  the  increase  is  still  more  noticeable,  and  their  improvement  in  this  respect  is 
worthy  of  much  commendation  and  great  cause  of  rejoicing  among  the  friends  of  the 
Indians;  and  while  they  keenly  feel  the  injustice  done  them  by  the  inaction  of  the 
government  in  not  providing  for  the  allotments  of  their  lands,  and  granting  them 
citizenship  which  they  have  often  and  loudly  called  for,  they  have  industriously  sown 
their  seed,  and.  are  now  reaping  a  bountiful  harvest  as  a  result  of  their  labor.  The 
statistics  of  their  crops  will  show  at  least  a  third  more  thau  was  gathered  last  year, 
and  nearly  double  of  any  harvest  they  have  made  in  the  history  of  the  nation  since 
they  came  to  Wisconsin. 
While  they  profess  to  much  interest  in 

Education, 

the  great  mass  of  them  are  indifferent  to  this  important  matter.  The  school-rolls  show 
but  a  fair  average  attendance,  and  the  most  trival  excuse  is  given  for  days  and  weeks 
of  absence  by  the  scholar.  I  am  proposing  some  radical  changes  for  this  tribe  in  their 
schools,  which,  if  sustained  by  the  Indian  Bureau,  must  be  productive  of  much  good, 
and  without  question  of  much  benefit  to  the  rising  generation. 
I  regret  that  I  am  unable  to  speak  encouragingly  of  a  decrease  in 

Crime  and  drunkenness. 
The  withdrawing  by  government  of  the  reward  formerly  offered  for  evidence  con- 
victing a  person  selling  liquor  to  Indians,  and  the  seeming  apathy  of  the  commissioner 
before  whom  these  cases  are  tried,  and  the  nominal  fine  and  imprisonment  in  case  of 
conviction,  emboldens  the  vender  to  carry  on  his  traffic  with  a  high  hand,  and  only 
occasionally  can  evidence  be  procured  to  warrant  arrest.  Much 

Religious 

interest  has  been  awakened  in  the  Methodist  Mission,  many  additions  to  the  church 
made,  and  two  or  three  have  been  licensed  to  preach  the  Gospel  by  the  conference  hav- 
ing the  church  in  charge. 

The  Episcopal  church,  much  the  larger  of  the  two  missions,  is  well  sustained,  and 
their  Sunday  congregations  would  do  credit  to  many  of  our  city  gatherings,  both  in 
numbers  and  devotion. 

What  can  be  said  of  the  little  handful  of 

STOCKBRIDGES, 

the  honor  aud  glory  of  whom,  as  Indians,  has  long  since  departed  ?  Only  122  souls  all 
told,  each  speaking  English,  as  capable  as  any  village  of  so  many  citizens  to  care  for 
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tb  emsel  ves,  masters  of  all  the  white  man's  vices,  ready  for  any  acts  of  meanness  knowing 
that  they  are  Indians,  and  therefore  cannot  be  punished.  There  are  a  few  old  steady  and 
reliable  men  left,  but  their  counsel  and  advice  is  ignored  by  the  younger  men  of  the 
tribe,  who  hold  the  offices  and  control  the  affairs  according  to  their  own  liking.  They 
have  but  six  months 

Schooling 

in  the  year,  and  although  the  teacher  is  efficient,  but  little  interest  is  taken  by  the 
parents  in  education,  and  not  one-half  of  the  children  of  school-going  age  are  enrolled 

a7ntSl  quarrels,  as  of  old,  the  presence  of  the  old  citizen  party  upon  the  reserve,  the 
determination  of  two  or  three  to  cut  and  apply  to  their  own  use  the  little  pine  remain- 
ing secretly,  if  not  openly,  sustained  in  this  stealing  by  outsiders,  who  take  the  lion  & 
shire  in  the  division,  all  iead  one  to  exclaim,  How  long  must  these  people  remain  as 
Indians,  a  disgrace  to  themselves,  the  State,  and  the  nation?  A  vote  taken  in  this 
tribe  by  Indians,  who  are  of  Stockbridge  or  Munsee  descent,  would  show  an  almost 
unanimous  choice  for  citizenship;  perhaps  five  or  six  old  men  would  rather  die  as  they 
have  lived,  Indians. 
The 

MENOMONEES 

have  made  a  worthy  record  the  past  year,  clearing  up  over  200  acres  of  new  laud,  which 
is  under  cultivation  this  season.  It  has  been  the  aim  of  your  agent,  in  connection  with 
the  expressed  wishes  of  the  honorable  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  that  the  Indian 
should  be  made  to  work  for  what  he  receives,  thus  making  him  self-supporting.  With 
this  end  in  view  a  distribution  of  $1,000  worth  of  seeds  among  the  tribe  last  spring  was 
made  onlv  to  those  who  would  clear  an  acre  or  more  of  land.  All  but  a  very  few  went 
heartily  into  the  field  and  cleared  their  acre,  and  very  much  interest  was  manifested 
in  the  work.  The  statistics  of  crops,  which  have  been  carefully  estimated,  show  a 
handsome  increase  over  former  years.  This  tribe  have  taken  an  inspiration  for  more 
and  better  work  upon  their  farms,  which  will,  if  persisted  in,  place  them  by  the  side  of 
many  tribes  whose  claim  to  civilization  is  far  greater.  The 

Educational 

interests  of  this  nation,  so  well  under  way  last  year  in  the  boarding  and  manual-labor 
schools,  have  somewhat  been  retarded.  Only  a  day  school  has  been  in  operation  since 
the  closing  of  the  boarding-school  in  early  spring,  although  the  tribe  cheerfully  voted 
m  000  of  their  funds  for  the  building  of  a  suitable  house  in  a  more  desirable  location. 
The  school,  when  in  operation,  is  in  such  close  quarters  (and  very  near  the  store,  ware- 
house, and  barn)  that  we  are  unable  to  accommodate  all  who  would  be  glad  to  come, 
and  those  availing  themselves  of  the  privilege  are  greatly  disturbed  by  the  surround- 
ings, telling  seriously  to  the  great  disadvantage  of  the  teachers. 

Having  cut  no  pine,  as  in  former  years,  for  either  market  or  agency  use  with  not 
average  crops  last  year,  a  great  reduction  in  the  value  of  skins  with  no  work  at  the 
mill  and  a  very  Poor  year  for  lumbermen  in  this  vicinity,  with  whom  many  Indians 
find'employment,  much  less  work  has  been  done  and  compensation  received  than  in 
former  years.    Cases  of 

Drunkenness. 

have  been  very  very  few,  and  not  a  case  of  crime  of  any  magnitude  among  the  tribe 
has  come  to  my  notice. 

Only  one  case  of  trespass  in  cutting  of 

Indian  pine. 

unon  this  reservation  am  I  aware  of.  Three  cases  of  trespass  upon  the  Stockbridge 
Reserve  have  been  brought  to  trial  with  a  conviction  in  each  case,  the  court  awarding 
full  value  for  the  timber  removed,  $3.50  to  $5.50  per  thousand  feet. 

Cases  in  suit  for  sales  by  the  Oneida  Indians,  carried  over  from  term  to  term,  have 
been  still  further  put  over  until  October.  Oneidas  selling  timber  from  their  reserva- 
tion will  soon  be  a  matter  of  the  past ;  for  they  have  cut  and  sold  about  all  timber  of 
anv  kind  which  had  a  value.  , 

The  visit  of  Inspector  Kemble  to  this  agency  last  October  was  one  of  pleasure  to  the 
Indians,  as  a  direct  representative  from  the  Great  Father  at  Washington  is  appreciated 
His  words  of  counsel  and  advice  they  enjoyed  :  and  his  assurance  to  the  Oneidas  that 
he  would  urge  the  allotment  of  their  lands  upon  the  higher  authorities  gave  them 
much  cheer,  for  it  is  what  they  so  loudly  call  for,  and  great  was  their  disappointment 
to  know  that  Congress  had  adjourned  without  a  bill  for  their  relief.  So  with  the 
Menomonees,  who  are  disposed  to  sell  a  part  of  their  reservation  and  who  for  years 
have  been  toying  to  get  a  bill  providing  for  the  sale  of  their  land  Notwithstanding 
the  neglect  these  Indians  get  from  the  government,  and  the  fact  that  overtures  are 
made  them  from  the  hostile  tribes  of  the  West  for  a  resort  to  arms,  they  remain  truly 
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loyal,  and  patiently  wait,  praying  the  time  may  soon  come  when  their  request  will  he 
heard  and  acted  upon  ;  and  there  is  much  cause  for  gratitude,  that  under  the  peace 
policy  of  the  government,  a  steady  increase  toward  civilization  is  to  be  seen  in  their 
farms,  houses,  and  habits. 

With  the  exception  of  the  scarlet  fever  in  a  mild  form  with  the  Menomonees  and 
Stockbridges  the 

Sanitary. 

condition  of  the  tribes  has  been  excellent. 

Aside  from  any  personal  interests  in  the  opinion  of  your  agent,  as  well  as  all  persons 
who  have  the  interest  of  the  Indians  at  heart,  it  would  be  a  cruel  blow  to  the  cause  of 
humanity  to  transfer  the  care  of  these  oppressed  and  hated  people  to  the  power  whose 
mission  is  to  destroy. 

With  statistics  of  each  tribe,  and  the  annual  report  of  blacksmith,  miller,  and  phy- 
sician inclosed, 

I  remain,  very  respectfully, 

'  JOS.  C.  BRIDGMAN, 

United  States  Indian  Agent. 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


United  States  Indian  Service, 

La  Pointe  Agency,  Wisconsin, 

Bayfield,  Wis.,  September  1,  1878. 

Sir  :  It  is  certainly  very  gratifying  to  me  to  be  able  to  report  that  my  Indians  have 
steadily  advanced  in  civilization  ;  that  they  show  an  increased  desire  to  inhabit  houses, 
to  dress  in  civilized  costumes,  to  have  and  care  for  cattle,  hogs,  and  poultry. 

Experience  being  my  teacher,  I  am  glad  to  report  the  followiug  as  one  of  quite  a 
number  of  instances  that  has  come  within  my  own  knowledge.  Last  fall,  in  obedience 
to  the  request  of  twelve  of  my  Indians,  I  estimated  for  twelve  cows  and  calves,  but 
received  only  eight.  In  consequence  of  this  failure  four  of  my  people  were  disap- 
pointed after  having  harvested,  at  their  own  expense,  a  sufficient  amount  of  food  to 
care  for  the  cattle  during  the  winter  (by  no  means  an  easy  undertaking  for  an  Indian). 
The  disappointed  ones,  however,  took  the  ill  luck  philosophically  and  made  the  best 
of  the  disappointment,  Thev  earnestly  besought  me  to  try  again  and  if  possible  get 
the  cows  and  calves  ;  I  did  try,  and  secured  each  of  the  four  a  good  cow  and  calf,  for 
which  they  each  worked  upon  their  own  80  acres  in  clearing,  &c,  under  the  direction 
of  the  government  farmer,  thirty-eight  days,  and  received  each  a  cow  and  calf  and 
drove  them  to  their  houses.  A  few  weeks  after  a  report  came  to  me  that  Henry  Buf- 
falo was  sadly  neglecting  his  cow  and  calf ;  that  be  had  secured  each  to  a  stake  driven 
in  the  ground  for  the  purpose  and  had  taken  his  family  on  a  visit  to  an  adjoining  set- 
tlement a  few  miles  away,  leaving  the  cow  and  calf  without  food  to  eat  or  water  to 
drink  for  days  at  a  time.  This  to  me  seemed  terrible  treatment,  and  I  set  myself  about 
an  investigation,  and  found  that  upon  the  occasion  above  referred  to,  the  Indians  m 
the  vicinity  had  all  gone  to  attend  church  service  some  miles  distance.  They  having 
word  of  the  coming  of  a  favorite  priest,  friends  had  advised  the  stake  arrangement, 
the  fence  not  being  considered  strong,  and  made  preparations  for  Henry  in  order  to 
induce  him  to  go.  He  started,  but  looking  back  took  pity  upon  the  dumb  brute  and 
returned,  and  remained  at-home  all  day  feeding  and  watering  his  cow  and  calf,  and  using 
an  evergreen  brush  to  keep  the  flies  off.  The  report  was  founded  upon  the  fact  that 
his  house  was  locked  up.  Such  care  and  sympathy  are  worthy  of  reward,  when  we  realize 
that  for  years  the  Indian  has  been  permitted  to  live  with  no  thought  for  the  morrow, 
with  no  idea  of  husbandry,  with  no  proprietary  responsibility  or  individual  care. 

The  other  day  an  Indian  applied  to  me  for  lumber  and  nails  to  finish  his  barn,  that 
he  might  have  a  floor  to  thrash  his  grain  upon.  The  lumber  and  nails  were  furnished 
him,  and  on  inquirv  I  learned  that  he  had  stripped  a  sufficient  number  of  cedar-trees 
of  bark  to  cover  his  barn,  and  not  having  horses  or  cattle,  had  transported  it  in  a  small 
boat  upon  the  lake  to  the  nearest  point  toward  his  house,  and  then  packed  it  upon  nis 
back  one  and  a  half  miles.  Do  you  say  such  zealous  and  fatiguing  labor  does  not  deserve 
its  reward  I  But  I  cannot  rehearse  the  hundreds  of  such  cases  that  have  come  within 
my  own  knowledge. 

The  headquarters  of  the  La  Pointe  Agency  is  located  at  Bayfield,  Wis.,  where  the 
agent,  bookkeeper,  storekeeper,  and  interpreter  reside,  and  the  agency  includes  seven 
reservations,  which  will  follow  in  regular  order,  as  the  Indians  are  known  by  the  name 
of  the  reserve,  commencing  with 

RED  CLIFF. 

These  bands  are  two  in  number,  and  have  a  reservation  of  four  sections  just  three 
miles  north  of  Bayfield,  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Superior.    They  number  760  souls,  and,  m 
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consequence  of  small  territory,  are  compelled  to  find  houses  in  many  cases  off  the  reser- 
vation, living,  as  many  do,  upon  the  islands  and  villages  adjoining.  They  live  upon  the 
result  of  their  own  labor.  They  are  generally  quiet  and  well-disposed  people.  All 
of  them  live  in  houses  and  wear  the  costume  of  civilized  society.  Many  ot  them  have 
professed  the  Roman  Catholic  faith,  and  attend  regularly  upon  worship,  walking  or 
riding  in  their  own  boats  from  three  to  six  miles  to  church.  The  four  sections  have  been 
allotted  by  the  agent  to  the  claimants  in  80-acre  tracts  some  two  years  since,  and  consid- 
erable improvements  have  been  made  by  individuals  upon  the  land  so  allotted  ;  in  some 
cases  houses  and  barns  have  been  built  and  clearing  in  the  heavy  timber  of  as  much  as 
six  acres  to  an  80.    This  has  been  done  under  the  direction  of  the  government  farmer. 

The  individuals  have  been  paid  bv  government  aid,  in  the  way  of  supplies,  for  a  great 
portion  of  this  work  in  the  following  manner:  When  the  goods  and  supplies  have  been 
purchased  and  sent  to  the  agent  the  due  proportion  for  each  reservation  is  assigned  to 
its  proper  place,  with  the  direction  that  the  supplies  be  issued  to  the  individuals  for 
some  kind  of  labor.  The  chiefs  and  individuals  of  this  reservation  aid  nnd  assist  the 
a^ent  and  employes  in  the  proper  distribution,  joining  cheerfully  in  the  plan  proposed 
bv  the  ao-ent,  as  follows:  Suppose  we  have  for  this  reservation  one  thousand  dollars' 
worth  of  °pork,  flour,  tea,  tobacco,  soap,  &c,  the  farmer  informs  the  Indians  that  each 
person  having  an  80  (there  are  32  families  upon  this  reserve  who  have  80s)  may  put  in  fif- 
teen days'  labor  under  his  direction,  for  which  he  receives  fifteen  dollars'  worth  of  sup- 
plies at  actual  cost.  The  Indian  feels  that  he  gets  the  result  of  each  day's  work  thus 
performed.  This  stimulates  to  exertion,  to  more  zealous  and  effective  labor  in  the  right 
direction.  The  character  of  the  work  of  course  is  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  farmer ; 
but  we  generally  require  clearing,  fencing,  house  or  barn  building. 

The  Indians  have  broken  25  acres ;  have  fenced  50  acres ;  have  raised  30  bushels 
wheat,  100  bushels  corn,  300  bushels  oats,  2,400  bushels  potatoes,  10  bushels  turnips, 
7  bushels  onions,  12  bushels  beans,  and  1,000  pumpkins,  and  cut  about  40  tons  of  hay. 
They  have  cut  for  the  government  275  cords  of  wood,  and  will  send  to  the  State  fair 
this  year  the  first  samples  of  their  produce,  having  provided  a  very  nice  box  contain- 
ing corn,  oats,  wheat,  beets,  beans,  pease,  tobacco,  &c. 

The  President  has  by  executive  order  withdrawn  from  the  market  18  additional  sec- 
tions for  the  use  and  benefit  of  these  Iudians.  These  18  sections  lie  just  north  of  the  4 
sections,  not  more  than  a  section  deep,  and  running  around  about  18  miles  on  the  shore 
of  the  lake.  We  have  asked,  and  now  have  a  bill  before  Congress,  which  we  hope  and 
pray  may  become  a  law,  providing  that  individual  Indians,  who  are  entitled  to  80 
acres  under  the  treaty  of  1854,  mav  have  the  privilege  of  selecting  and  have  patented 
to  them  laud  within  the  boundary  of  these  18  sections.  We  find  many  very  desirable 
locations  along  the  streams,  and  in  the  little  bays,  and  there  are  not  a  few  Iudians 
who  would  like  to  settle  upon  this  shore  that  c*nnot  be  provided  for  within  the  4  sec- 
tions. 

The  thirty-two  80s  comprising  the  4  sections  have  been  taken,  and  recommendations 
have  been  made  by  this  office  some  two  years  since  asking  that  patents  be  issued  to 
the  claimants;  bur,  the  department  seems  slow  to  give  us  relief,  and  not  a  little  dis- 
couragement among  the  Iudians  has  resulted  from  this  lack  of  sympathy  and  prompt 
action.  ,       .  , 

We  have  upon  this  reservation  a  saw-mill,  blacksmith  and  cooper  shop,  farm  and 
blacksmith's  dwellings,  and  a  very  fine 

School-house, 

the  latter  valued  at  about  $5,000,  in  which  we  have  kept  school  about  ten  months, 
having  in  attendance  30  regular  scholars,  55  irregular  scholars,  out  of  a  population 
of  58  children  of  school-going  age,  209  Indians  who  can  read,  61  of  whom  can  read 
English;  12  have  learned  to  read  during  the  year.  We  have  had  36  births  and  25 
deaths.  The  Indians  are  prosperous  and  happy,  rapidly  becoming  a  self-supporting 
people. 

BAD  RIVER, 

located  just  east  of  Ashland  and  fronting  upon  Shagawamik  Bay,  and  running 
round  the  lake  to  the  mouth  of  Montreal  River.  It  contains  124,333  acres  covered  with 
heavy  timber,  for  agricultural  purposes  said  to  be  the  finest  soil  in  North  Wisconsin. 
Along  the  valleys  of  the  Bad,  White,  and  Ka-ka-gan  Rivers  we  find  a  heavy,  black, 
alluvial  soil,  rich  iu  manure  and  the  alkaline  deposits  of  the  mountain  districts  which 
these  rivers  drain,  the  uplands  being  mostly  clay.  We  have  belonging  to  this  reserve 
714  Indians.  Many  of  the  males  are  found  at  Ashland,  and  other  white  settlements, 
employed  in  the  mills,  sash  and  door  factories,  cooper,  blacksmith,  and  carpenter 
shops,  or  earning  their  daily  bread  at  other  kinds  of  educated  labor.  They  will  leave 
their  wives  and  daughters  and  small  children  at  home  on  the  reservation  putting  in 
crops,  hoeing  potatoes,  curing  wild  rice,  and  otherwise  prepariug  for  the  cold  winter, 
while  the  men  and  large  boys  will  earn  from  $1.25  to  $2.50  per  day  in  the  towns  and 
small  villages,  and  send  their  families  pork,  flour,  &c,  upon  which  to  live  during  their 
absence. 

41  i 
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bu^elsAo?other  vegetsSles  have  been  raised.  The  value  of  other  products  raised  is 
12  500  The  Indians  have  made  1,200  pounds  of  butter,  this  being  the  first  year  that 
we  have  any  statistics  upon  this  subject,  having  only  commenced  the  issuing  ot  cows 

lil  Weh'ave  allotted  (as  in  the  case  of  Red  Cliff)  lands  in  SO-acre  tracts  to  204  families 
or  individuals  upon  this  reservation;  these  tracts  are  being  improved  by  the  individu- 
als owning  them,  by  building  houses,  barns,  and  fences.  They  are  clearing  a  portion 
each  vear,  and  our  policy  is  to  seed  down  each  year  that  portion  planted  the  year  be- 
fore, and  clear  other  lands  for  planting.  We  do  hope  that  it  may  not  be  long  till  pat- 
ents are  issued,  for  Indians  cannot  bear  suspense  ;  long  waiting  is  not  conducive  to  good 
government  or  active  enterprise  among  Indians. 

We  are  again  trying  local  government  through  the  medium  of  Indians  on  police  force, 
which  was  inaugurated  by  the  present  agent  at  Grand  Portage,  in  1874  (see  annual 
report  for  that  vear),  and  which  proved  of  so  much  benefit  at  that  tune;  and  although 
some  opposition  is  felt,  yet  I  think  the  Indians  as  a  general  thing  look  kindly  upon  our 
efforts  to  give  them  local  self-government. 

LAC  COURT  OKEILLE. 

This  reservation  is  located  in  the  northwest  corner  of  Chippewa  County,  near  the 
intersection  of  Ashland  aud  Burnett  Counties.  It  was  selected  undoubtedly  for  the 
timber  although  some  very  fine  farming  land  has  been  found.  The  Indians  made  the 
choice  of  this  region  of  country  on  account  of  the  very  line  groves  of  sugar-maple  and 
the  lar«re  number  of  inland  lakes,  but  the  white  man  who  defines  the  boundaries  took 
occasion  to  so  run  the  lines  that  the  most  of  the  maple  groves  and  many  of  the  lakes 
are  left  out,  and  the  Indians  have  a  reservation  running  from  southwest  to  northeast 
about  30  miles,  and  from  northwest  to  southeast  but  about  3  or  4  miles.  This  is  much 
to  be  regreted,  but  it  is  passed,  it  cannot  now  be  chauged,  so  the  Indians  must  make 
the  best  of  it.  The  lands  are,  however,  quite  fair  for  agricultural  purposes,  and  good 
crops  can  be  raised  when  properly  tended.  _ 

Upon  this  reservation  we  have  made  1(30  allotments  of  cO  acres  to  individuals,  and 
many  good  farms  have  been  opened  without  very  much  encouragement  from  the  depart- 
ment as  the  Indians  long  for  their  patents,  as  in  the  case  of  Red  Cliff  and  Bad  River. 
In  passing  up  the  Lac  Court  Oreille  River  I  found  5  new  log  houses,  with  (in  one  case) 
about  10  acres  cleared  and  all  planted.  There  are  perhaps  20  or  25  other  houses  that 
have  been  built  by  Indians  without  any  individual  aid  from  government.  They  have 
improved  the  roads  across  the  reservation.  • 

They  have  some  stock,  but  are  sadly  in  need  of  more.  They  have  but  recently  peti- 
tioned the  department  to  permit  a  company  to  build  a  flooding  dam  across  the  Chippewa 
River  which  has  been  refused  as  contrary  to  the  policy  of  the  department  to  allow 
white  men  other  than  Indian  traders  upon  Indian  reservations.  This  seems  harsh 
treatment,  especially  as  the  department  cannot  aid  these  Indians  for  want  of  sufficient 
appropriations,  and  bv  building  a  dam  a  considerable  revenue  would  be,  flowing  into 
this  isolated  settlement.  This  office  would  earnestly  recommend  that  the  Indians  be 
allowed  to  build  these  dams  (two  at  least),  and  that  they  be  authored  to  operate 
them  by  charging  toll  for  logs  passing  through  to  the  lower  waters.  The  Indians  could 
do  all  the  work,  and  should  be  permitted  to  reap  the  reward. 

LAC  DD  FLAMBEAU. 

This  reservation  is  located  near  the  center  of  Lincoln  County,  Wisconsin,  being  around 
the  Flambeau  Lake,  and  contains  69,824  acres.  Belonging  to  these  bauds  we  have  542 
Indians  who  live  almost  entirely  by  trapping,  hunting,  and  fishing.  They  are  rovers 
in  every  seuse  of  the  word,  having  no  houses  or  permanent  homes.  They  are  visited 
each  year  by  the  agent,  and  buch  goods  and  supplies  as  the  department  furnished  are 
distributed  to  them  as  presents.  The  appropriations  not  being  large  enough  to  supply 
employe's,  therefore  no  civilizing  measures  have  been  introduced  here.  This  is  to  be 
regretted  as  these  Indians  are  being  spoiled  by  the  <<  do-nothing  policy."  They  are 
willine  to  work,  but  want  of  funds  to  furnish  them  bread  to  eat  is  rapidly  making  a 
band  of  worthless  vagabonds.  It  seems  as  though  the  general  government  ought  to 
have  pride  enough  to  rescue  these  people  while  there  is  time,  live  thousand  dollars 
a  year  judiciously  expended  for  labor  in  building  houses,  clearing  land,  and  supplying 
cattle  to  these  Indians  would  in  a  very  short  period  place  them  beyond  want  while 
the  present  policy  of  lea  ving  them  to  their  own  inclinations  will  make  a  class  of  miser- 
able paupers,  without  knowledge  or  disposition  to  be  anything  else,  and  the  State  will 
sooner  or  latter  be  called  upon  to  step  in  between  the  Indian  and  general  government 
and  exercise  some  of  its  Christian  charities.  These  Indians  must  be  aided  or  they  are 
lost  beyond  redemption.    Will  not  some  member  of  Congress  champion  the  cause  I 
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We  have  belonging  to  this  agency  three  reservations  in  Minnesota,  as  follows: 

FOND  DU  LAC, 

located  along  the  line  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad,  in  Carlton  County,  contains 
100,121  acres.  Belonging  to  this  reservation  there  are  404  Indians.  They  are  a  thrifty, 
hardworking  people,  living  almost  eutirely  off  their  own  labor.  The  young  men  are 
found  in  the  logging-camps,  saw-mills,  and  on  the  railroads.  The  old  men  and  women 
hunt,  fish,  gather  berries,  and  otherwise  assist  in  providing  food.  But  few  families 
live  upon  the  reservation. 

GRAND  PORTAGE, 

located  on  Lake  Superior,  aud  south  of  Pigeon  River  and  north  of  Duluth.  Here  we 
have  262  Indians  claiming  a  territory  of  51,840  acres  of  perhaps  the  poorest  land  the 
sun  ever  shone  upon.  The  Indians,  however,  have  done  well,  living  almost  entirely 
without  government  aid;  the  old  men  and  women  at  hunting,  fishing,  and  trapping, 
the  young  men  as  packers  and  guides  into  the  mining  districts  along  both  the  Ameri- 
can and  Canadian  lines.  They  have  about  15  or  20  acres  on  the  Grand  Pjrtage  Bay 
under  cultivation,  and  this  seems  to  be  the  only  soil  in  that  vicinity  worthy  of  the 
name.  I  have  eaten  some  most  excellent  potatoes  grown  upon  this  bay.  Grasses  do 
well  anywhere  on  Lake  Superior,  and  even  here  among  these  rocks  can  be  found  plenty 
of  fine,  nutritious  grass. 

BOIS  FORT. 

These  bauds,  numbering  797  Indians,  have  a  reservation  of  107,509  acres  lying  in 
unsurveyed  territory,  about  40  miles  northwest  of  Vermillion  Lake,  in  Minnesota. 
They  have  mingled  with  the  whites  but  little,  therefore  have  but  few  of  their  vices. 
They  roam,  fish,  hunt,  and  trap  for  a  livelihood.  They  dress  in  civilized  costume,  and 
a  few  of  them  sow  and  plant  and  harvest,  live  in  houses,  aud  have  some  of  the  ordi- 
nary home  comforts,  but  they  are  few  indeed. 

Two  years  ago  the  present  agent  made  an  effort  to  gather  them  all  upon  Vermillion 
Lake.  We  had  the  country  explored  in  and  about  the  reservation,  but  found  no  agri- 
cultural lauds.  In  purchasing  their  lands  about  Vermillion  Lake  in  18f>6,  the  govern- 
ment seems  to  have  had  but  one  idea  in  view,  to  wit,  "to  get  rid  of  the  Indians." 
They  have  been  banished  to  perhaps  the  most  wretched  of  all  lands  or  rocks  in  North- 
ern Minnesota.  Their  treaty  stipulates  that  a  farmer  shall  be  provided.  A  farmer  ! 
Think  of  it,  ou  such  a  rock.  One  would  infer  from  reading  it  ^the  treaty)  that  they 
had  a  garden-spot,  but  the  explorers  report  not  a  spot  upon  which  to  plant  a  potato. 
There  is  not  a  road  within  40  miles  of  the  reservation.  The  treaty  is  rapidly  passing 
away  (half  gone),  soon  they  will  have  nothing  left,  and  yet  the  department  will  not 
change  its  policy  of  consolidation,  and  make  an  effort  to  reclaim  these  people  by  in- 
ducing them  to  locate  about  Vermillion  Lake,  where  soil  at  least  can  be  found,  where 
roads  lead  to  them,  where  their  wauts  and  needs  can  be  supplied.  Why  was  this 
country  explored;  why  an  expenditure  of  funds  in  looking  at  the  country,  if  no 
change  in  the  location  was  intended  ?  Why  do  anything  for  them  if  they  must  be 
"  sent  to  White  Earth"  ?  Now,  they  will  not  go  to  White  Earth  as  a  tribe  ;  perhaps  a 
few  could  be  induced  to  go,  but  a  large  portion,  perhaps  five  to  one,  would  prefer  to 
locate  about  Vermillion  Lake.  Why  not  give  a  chance  before  the  aunuities  expire  f 
Try  this  location  for  a  few  years,  aud  if  they  then  desire  to  move,  or  a  few  can  be  per- 
suaded to  locate  upon  any  other  reservation,  all  well,  but  if  not,  we  would  have  done 
our  duty  toward  them.  We  most  earnestly  renew  our  recommendations  of  last  year, 
that  about  1,000  acres  of  laud  on  the  south  side  of  Vermillion  Lake  be  set  aside  for 
agricultural  and  educational  purposes,  and  that  the  Bois  Fort  Indians  be  induced  to 
select  homes  and  settle  thereon,  and  that  the  boundary  be  defined,  and  that  the  era- 
ploy6s  be  permanently  located  as  per  my  special  report  on  this  subject  on  July  14, 
1877. 

Schools. 

Our  schools  have  been  well  attended.  Books  for  more  advanced  scholarship  have 
been  a  constant  demand,  and  the  statistics  from  teachers  and  farmer  show  a  gradual 
improvement.  The  free  lunch  system  at  Red  Cliff  and  Bad  River  has  been  continued 
all  the  year,  and  is  without  doubt  the  most  successful  medium  through  which  to  reach 
poor  and  hungry  children. 

The  Wisconsin  scare, 

as  it  is  called,  might  have  reached  immense  proportions  had  not  the  officers  of  the  In- 
dian Bureau  taken  a  firm  stand  against  the  possibility  of  such  a  thing  as  an  Indian 
outbreak  among  the  Chippewas.  The  Chippewas  have  grievances  that  would  make 
white  men  tear  their  hair  and  howl  from  one  end  ot  the  country  to  the  other,  but  they 
prefer  to  submit  quietly  and  peaceably  to  the  powers  that  be,  praying  without  cease- 
ing,  hoping  continually  that  the  good  men  of  the  Great  Father's  household  will  yet  hear 
and  answer  their  petitions  by  the  necessary  legislation.    If  the  government  would  pay 
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these  poor  people  half  what  is  justly  their  due  under  former  treaties  .they  could  and 
would  live  comfortably  for  many  seasons  to  come. 

I  most  earnestly  recommend  that  the  annual  appropriations  be  increased  to  $20,000 
to  enable  us  to  stretch  our  guardian  care  over  the  Flambeau  Indians  who  need  and  re- 
quire aid  so  badly.  Besides,  the  old,  poor,  blind,  lame,  and  permanently  diseased  will 
number  about  2,000  persons.  These  should  be  provided  for,  and  rations  issued  daily 
to  them.    Will  the  department  please  urge  upon  Congress  the  need  of  this  aid  ? 

Our  Indians  live  upon  the  large  lakes,  and  must  necessarily  subsist  largely  upon 
fish.  I  would  urge  the  necessity  of  large  appropriations  for  net-twine  and  hooks.  I 
would  further  ask  at  least  $5,000  for  building  houses,  clearing  land,  and  opening  of 
farms  for  those  who  have  taken  allotments  of  80  acres  under  the  treaty  of  1854. 

Inclosed  I  respectfully  submit  the  statistical  information  called  for  in  your  letter  of 
July  1.  1878. 

Verv  respectfully,  vour  obedient  servant, 

I.  L.  MAHAN, 
United  States  Indian  Agent. 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Shoshone  and  Bannock  Agency, 

Wyoming  Territory,  August  25,  1878. 

Sir  :  In  accordance  with  custom  and  the  provisions  of  law,  I  have  the  honor  to  sub- 
mit my  second  annual  report  of  the  condition  of  affairs  at  this  agency. 

Iu  order  that  all  readers  may  have  a  correct  view  and  understanding  of  matters 
pertaining  to  the  agency,  I  will  carry  them  back  to  the  year  1868,  when,  on  July  3  of 
that  year,  at  Fort  Bridger,  Wyo.,  while  Andrew  Johnson  was  President,  was  made  the 
treaty  between  the  Government  of  the  United  States  and  the  Shoshone  and  Bannock 
Indians,  by  which  said  tribes  obtained  a  right  to  the  splendid  tract  of  land  upon 
which  the  ^Shosh ones  (Eastern  band)  and  Northern  Arapahoes  are  now  located.  The  said 
treaty  was  ratified  on  the  16th  day  of  February  following,  and  included  both  tribes, 
viz,  the  Eastern  baud  of  Shoshones,  under  Washakie,  and  the  Bannocks,  under  the 
leadership  of  Pan-sook-a-mootse.  But  the  latter  tribe  never  occupied  the  reservation 
but  a  few  months  during  the  winter  of  187 1  and  the  spring  of  1872,  when  about  400  of  that 
tribe  were  present  at  the  agency,  but,  as  they  could  not  agree,  being  very  mean  and 
suspicious  one  toward  another,  the  Bannocks  were  allowed  to  withdraw  to  the  Port- 
Neuf  country,  near  the  Camas  Prairies,  located  in  Idaho  Territory,  and  were  secured  in 
their  rights  and  privileges  iu  that  country  by  the  provisions  of  the  same  treaty  referred 
to  above,  and  are  known  as  the  Fort  Hall  Bannocks. 

From  that  time  until  the  present  the  Shoshones  have  enjoyed  alone,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  roaming  bands  of  Western  Shoshones,  Bannocks,  Crows,  White  River  Utes,  and 
Uinta  Valley  Utes,  the  privileges  of  the  reservation.  Recently,  however,  the  Northern 
Arapahoes,  under  Black  Coal  and  Sharp  Nose,  equal  chiefs,  were  transferred  from  the 
old  Red  Cloud  Sioux  to  this  agency.  From  this  time  forward,  therefore,  the  Shoshones 
and  Arapahoes  will  be  identified  with  whatever  pertains  to  the  future  history  of  this 
reservation,  and,  although  still  called  the  "  Shoshone  and  Bannock  Agency"  in  Wyom- 
ing, not  a  Bannock  in  the  United  States  has  any  rights  here  except  those  who  have 
been  legally  incorporated  with  the  Shoshones,  numbering  but  a  few. 

The  Shoshone  and  Bannock  Reservation  is  located  in  latitude  43°  and  44°  north,  and  in 
longitude  108°  and  109°  west.  It  is  made  up  in  part  of  some  of  the  grandest  mountain 
scenery  in  the  world.  The  mountains  are  the  source  of  some  of  the  most  magnificent  riv- 
ers on  the  continent,  and  contain  within  their  recesses  an  almost  innumerable  number  of 
fresh-water  lakes,  many  of  which  are  of  unknown  depths,  full  of  the  finest  trout  and 
thousands  of  water- fowls,  and  on  whose  banks  live  the  beaver,  otter,  and  many  other 
fur-bearing  animals.  The  mountains  are  very  precipitous,  and  can  be  penetrated  at 
but  few  points;  they  contain  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  spruce,  pinon,  hemlock,  bal- 
sam, and  yellow  and  white  pine  timber.  The  whole  reservation  is  the  fairest  and  best 
watered  portion  of  the  Territorv,  and  includes  all  of  the  Wind  River  valleys,  which  are 
level,  easily  irrigated,  and  from  one-half  to  five  miles  in  width;  soil  warm  and  rich, 
and  with  ordinary  care  verv  product  ve.  No  part  of  the  reservation  can  be  considered 
valueless  for  all  purposes.  For  agriculture  and  grazing  purposes  it  is  simply  a  wonderful 
country.  Stock  lives  all  the  year  without  any  other  care  than  being  herded  on  the 
nutritions  grasses  growing  from  the  mountain  tops  to  the  lowest  valleys  in  the  great- 
est abundance.  The  main  obstacles  to  successful  farming  are  early  and  late  frosts  and 
the  ravages  of  the  Rocky  Mouutain  locusts.  Crops  are  sometimes  badly  damaged  from 
the  above  causes,  but  seldom  entirely  destroyed  by  the  latter. 

It  will  now,  I  think,  be  quite  proper  for  me  to  give  a  short  history  of  the  Shoshones 
from  the  time  of  the  treaty  until  the  present,  noting  some  of  their  struggles  for  a  foot- 
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hold  in  this  country,  the  progress  they  have  made,  present  condition  and  progress,  con- 
cluding with  a  brief  account  of  the  Northern  Arapahoes. 

At  the  time  and  long  before  this  country  was  proclaimed  the  property  and  future 
homes  of  the  Shoshones,  it  was  a  wild  wilderness,  which  but  few  white  people,  aside 
from  the  veteran  frontiersmen,  Bonneville  and  "  Jim  Bridger,"  had  ever  beheld,  and 
was  so  full  of  hostile  Indians  that  even  the  Shoshones  themselves  could  maintain  their 
stay  here  but  a  small  portion  of  each  year,  spending  the  summers  in  Utah  aud  Idaho, 
far  removed  from  their  enemies,  the  Sioux,  Cheyennes,  and  Arapahoes,  returning  late 
in  the  fall,  when  they  could  do  so  with  safety,  to  hunt  the  buffalo  during  the  winter. 
Conflicts  were  frequent  between  the  said  tribes.  The  Sioux,  Shoshones,  and  Cheyennes 
were  hereditary  enemies.  The  Arapahoes  and  Shoshones  were  at  times  on  terms  of 
peace,  but  soon  after  the  treaty  of  1868  peace  was  broken  again,  and  all  these  tribes 
became  engaged  in  a  very  bitter  and  long-continued  war.  Murder  and  stealing  horses 
from  each  other  were  frequent  occurrences,  and  constituted  the  mode  of  warfare 
adopted— the  three  tribes  against  one.  They  made  incursions  into  each  other's  coun- 
try constantly  for  the  purposes  of  theft  and  murder,  when  during  this  period  many 
a  Shoshone  brave  found  his  death  in  his  own  lodge  or  within  the  precincts  of  the  vil- 
lage, at  the  hands  of  their  active  and  vigilant  foes.  Finally,  the  Shoshones  held  a 
grand  council  and  decided  that  they  would  strike  their  enemies  a  blow  that  would 
create  consternation  in  their  own  homes.  Volunteers  were  called  for  to  go  into  the 
enemy's  country,  for  the  purpose  of  stealing  the  major  portion  of  their  herd.  Forty- 
five  5  ouug  Shoshones,  as  fearless  of  danger  as  any  men  that  ever  trod  the  earth,  stepped 
forward  and  offered  themselves  for  the  undertaking.  Arrangements  were  hastily  con- 
cluded, and  the  expedition  made  a  cautious  reconnaissance  of  the  enemy's  situation, 
and  hovered  about  until  a  good  opportunity  presented,  when  they  succeeded  in  sur- 
rounding and  driving  off  seveial  hundred  head  of  horses,  starting  for  home  io  high 
spirits,  everything  at  first  seeming  to  work  to  the  advantage  of  the  Shoshones;  but 
they  did  not  know  how  soon  they  were  to  be  caught  in  the  terrible  meshes  of  the  web 
which  had  been  weaving.  The  enemy  soon  learned  of  their  terrible  loss,  and,  hastily 
collecting,  gave  pursuit,  and  the  Shoshones  were  destined  to  suffer  a  sad  defeat,  even 
the  elements  seeming  to  favor  their  foes.  A  heavy  snow-storm  setting  in,  the  trail 
could  be  followed  without  difficulty,  and  the  fleeing  Indians  were  soon  surrounded,  but 
for  a  whole  day  defended  themselves  bravely.  Being  armed  withthe  old-style  Army  re- 
volvers, they  soon  became  useless  in  the  wet,  drifting  storm.  Their  enemies  closing  in, 
shot  the  last  man  of  them,  using  the  bow  and  arrow,  and  leaving  every  Shoshone  on  the 
field  for  dead.  Three  of  them  revived  again,  and  ultimately  reached  camp,  one  of  them 
crawling  18  miles  on  his  hands  and  knees  through  the  snow  to  get  assistance.  The 
Shoshones  still  speak  of  this  as  one  of  the  saddest  affairs  that  ever  occurred  in  the 
tribe. 

In  1871  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  began  to  ba  actively  supplied  to  the  Shoshones. 
Houses  for  the  employes  and  the  agent  were  erected  and  put  in  order  for  occupancy. 
A  saw,  grist,  and  shingle  mill  and  steam-engine  were  purchased  and  built  ready  for 
work.  And  now  for  the  first  time  the  Indians,  seeing  the  helping  hand  of  the  govern- 
ment stretched  forth  to  them,  began  to  think  seriously  of  settling  down  and  remain- 
ing permanently  on  their  reservation  and  at  the  agency  built  for  them ;  but  the  still 
frequent  incursions  from  hostile  tribes,  and  the  inadequacy  of  government  troops  sent 
here  for  their  protection  while  they  were  learning  to  work,  prevented  to  a  great  extent 
their  reaping  the  full  benefit  of  the  expenditure  made  for  them.  The  reservation  at 
this  time  was  also  besieged  by  a  most  ungodly  set  of  squaw-men,  who  attempted  to 
set  themselves  up  as  guardians  of  the  Indians'  rights  (?),  and  by  abusing  their  minds 
came  very  near  creating  insubordination  and  distrust  of  the  government  among  them  ; 
but  the  agent  was  equal  to  the  emergency,  and  these  bad  citizens  were  forced  to  leave 
the  reservation,  order,  peace,  and  confidence  being  restored. 

In  1873  the  Shoshones  began  to  take  great  interest  in  farming,  and  there  was  a  greater 
demand  for  seed  and  implements  of  husbandry  than  the  agent  was  able  to  supply. 
About  200  acres  were  planted,  the  Indians  giving  considerable  assistance,  but  the  white 
employe's  doing  the  main  part  of  the  work.  Everything  worked  as  well  as  possible, 
but  in  July,  when  the  fields  were  fairly  blooming:,  the  locusts  made  their  appearance 
and  badly  damaged  them  ;  this  being  repeated  several  years  in  succession,  the  Indians 
had  their  perseverance  and  courage  tested  to  the  utmost. 

A  day-school  was  opened  during  this  year,  and  was  continued  until  December,  1874, 
when,  for  want  of  support  of  the  church  authorities,  it  was  discontinued. 

Rumors  of  the  changed  condition  of  affairs  of  the  Shoshones  spread  far  and  near,  and 
they  were  the  recipients  of  complimentary  messages  from  the  dignitaries  of  other  tribes 
and  bands,  some  of*  whom  expressed  a  desire  to  cast  their  lot  with  them,  aud  received 
a  warm  welcome  at  the  agency  and  a  due  proportion  of  the  subsistence  and  annuity 
goods  of  the  Shoshones,  but  as  soon  as  such  supplies  were  distributed  and  consumed 
these  new-found  friends  quietly  withdrew,  leaving  the  Shoshones  poorer,  if  not  wiser 
people. 

The  years  1874-'75-'76,  for  various  causes,  show  no  very  great  progress  made  by  the 
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Shoshones.  Greater  obstructions  than  ever  before  were  thrown  in  their  way.  Hostile 
foes  were  more  troublesome  than  usual,  rendering  it  necessary  to  keep  constant  watch 
by  the  Shosbones  over  their  herds  of  horses,  thus  interfering  greatly  with  other  work. 
Yet,  notwithstanding  the  Shosbones  remained  at  their  agency,  many  of  the  young 
men  enlisted  under  General  Crook  to  go  and  fight  their  old  enemies,  the  Sioux, 
during  the  year,  where  they  behaved  admirably.  War  operated  for  the  time  being 
against  the  good  of  the  Shosbones,  as  having  a  tendency  to  break  in  upon  their  par- 
tial quietude,  and  retarding  progress  in  matters  pertaining  to  civilization.  But  a  ter- 
rible and  relentless  foe  had  to  be  overcome  in  order  to  have  continued  peace  and 
order  and  safety  to  life  and  property,  and  the  Shosbones  showed  their  willingness  to 
help  conquer  a  peace,  by  enlisting  as  scouts  and  guides  to  the  United  States  troops. 
Several  serious  depredations  and  horrible  massacres  of  whites  and  Indians  by  hostiles 
occurred  during  tbis  time ;  there  was  a  general  unsettled  condition  of  affairs  on  the 
border.  The  locust  plague  still  continued,  and  in  all  the  poor  Shosbones  appeared 
to  be  the  greatest  sufferers,  losing  the  results  of  hard  labor  through  the  latter,  and 
several  of  their  people,  men,  women,  and  children,  being  butchered  by  the  former. 
The  only  wonder  is,  that  any  progress  was  made  at  all,  and  that  during  these  great 
trials,  the  Sboshones  themselves  were  preserved  from  disaffection,  and  their  stead- 
fast friendship  towards  the  government  retained.  But  such  was  the  case,  and  we 
find  them  to-day  more  strongly  attached  to  the  government,  and  better  prepared 
to  receive  instruction,  than  at  any  time  previously,  and  progressing  in  many 
things. 

The  Shoshone  and  Bannock  Agency  is  located  on  Trout  Creek,  within  10  miles 
of  the  southern  line  of  the  reservation.  The  location  was  very  good  in  the  begin- 
ning, but  since  the  cession  of  the  southern  portion  of  the  reservation,  under  the 
Brunot  treaty  of  1872,  it  brings  the  agency  entirely  too  near  the  white  settlements. 
The  same  treaty  should  have  made  provision  for  the  removal  of  the  agency  to  the 
Big  Wind  River  Valley.  18  miles  further  north,  as  said  treaty  should  have  been  ratified. 
This  would  have  placed  the  Indians  further  inland  and  the  military  post  between 
them  and  these  bad  outside  influences,  besides  a  location  in  all  respects  superior  to 
the  present  site.  Trout  Creek  carries  only  about  3,000  inches  of  water,  and  is  the 
only  stream  of  hard  water  on  the  reservation  as  far  as  known.  Had  the  agency  been 
placed  two  miles  north  of  the  present  point,  we  would  be  blessed  with  pure,  good  wa- 
ter for  use.  To  overcome  the  bad  effects  from  the  use  of  Trout  Creek  water,  I  propose 
to  turn  its  waters  along  the  base  of  the  bluff  south  of  the  agency,  and  the  diggiDg  of 
a  canal  from  Wind  River  to  the  bed  of  Trout  Creek,  will  at  once  improve  the  quality 
and  quantity  of  our  water  supply;  and  this  will  also  give  us  command  of  the  water  to 
irrigate  the  whole  of  the  lands  in  the  vicinity  of  Camp  Brown  and  of  the  agency. 

CENSUS. 

The  Shosbones,  Eastern  band,  number  1,250  souls.  Their  number  has  heretofore  been 
reported  at  1,800. 

I  give  below  a  table  of  the  latest  enumeration  of  both  tribes,  Avhich  will  be  found  to  be 
nearly  correct : 


Bands. 

Men. 

■Women. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

309 
189 

573 
259 

209 
238 

159 

252 

1,250 
938 

498 

832 

447 

411 

2, 188 

The  above  is  the  exact  number  belonging  to  Washakie's  band  of  Shoshones,  and  is  all 
that  will  be  claimed  for  it  hereafter.  Their  number  has  heretofore  been  computed  at 
1,800,  by  including  some  small  bands  of  Western  Shoshones,  who,  however,  never  really 
belonged  at  this  agency.  The  largest  number  of  Shoshones  coming  under  the  influence 
of  the  agency  at  any  one  time  during  the  year  was  1,097  ;  of  the  Arapahoes,  938  ;  total 
at  agency,  2,035. 

Tbis  leaves  a  balance  of  153  Shoshones  who  have  not  been  in  the  past  year.  1  hese, 
consisting  of  eleven  lodges,  wander  about  from  place  to  place,  but  usually  stop  in  Cache 
Valley,  Utah.  The  leader  is  Taboonsbeya,  and  he  is  one  of  the  signers  to  the  treaty  of 
1868.  He  is  about  forty-eight  years  old,  owns  100  head  of  cattle,  and  about  50  head  of 
horses.  It  is  believed  the  direct  cause  of  his  absenting  himself  from  the  reservation 
is  owing  to  his  antipathy  towards  Washakie.  Taboonsheya  is  a  full-blooded  Shoshone 
Indian  and  aspired  to  the  chieftainship,  but  which  position  was  accorded  to  Washakie, 
who  is  half  Flathead.  The  former  has  just  written  me  a  letter  saying  that  he  would 
be  in  with  his  camp  this  fall.  tttu-^. 

This  agency  has  been  visited  during  the  present  spring  and  summer  by  the  White 
River  Utes,  Uinta  Valley  Utes,  Bannocks,  and  Western  Shoshones.    I  have  not  kept  an 
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account  of  the  number  of  these  visiting  Indians,  hut  they  would  increase  the  number 
of  Indians  at  the  agency  by  several  hundred.  I  have  firmly  and  all  the  time  refused 
to  issue  rations  to  visiting  Indians,  or  to  be  bothered  with  them,  and  I  have  so  notified 
my  Indians,  those  who  come  here  to  visit,  and  also  their  agents.  I  fully  recognize  the 
evils  springing  from  the  habit  of  visiting  in  bands,  and  I  believe  every  agent  in  the 
service  should  give  faithful  heed  to  departmental  instructions  relative  to  this  matter, 
and  see  that  they  are  strictly  complied  with.  In  this  way  the  practice  can  be  broken 
up.  I  would  recommend,  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  Indians  from  a  distance  from 
visiting  those  living  within  the  buffalo  countries,  especially  during  the  planting  and 
harvesting  seasons,  that  Congress  pass  a  law  prohibiting  all  persons,  including  Indians, 
from  hunting  and  killing  buffalo  during  the  months  of  March,  April,  May,  June,  July, 
August,  September,  and  October.  There  would  be  no  difficulty  in  enforcing  such  a  law, 
but  the  Indians  must  be  provided  with  abundance  of  subsistence  during  the  period 
named. 

AGRICULTURE. 

I  have  to  report  that  the  Shoshones  have  shown  considerable  progress  in  this  industry 
since  my  last  report.  We  still  adhere  to  the  system  of  the  "  model  farm  "  ;  that  is,  the 
Indians,  instead  of  each  one  having  his  own  individual  farm  or  patch  of  ground  fenced 
off  by  himself,  have  pieces  of  ground  within  the  large  fields  fenced  for  them  by  the 
government  several  years  ago.  It  will  be  necessary  for  them  to  farm  in  this  manner 
until  such  time  as  they  can  fence  and  break  land  on  their  own  account.  They  planted, 
this  season,  all  the  seed  that  I  was  able  to  procure  for  them ;  besides  many  planted 
seed  which  they  had  saved  from  last  year's  crops.  They  were  desirous  of  putting  in 
much  more,  but  I  advised  them  to  plant  the  seed  given  them  and  then  commence 
opening  for  themselves  individual  farms,  to  which  they  consented,  and  some  of  them 
have  been  trying  to  get  down  timber  for  the  purpose  of  fencing.  But,  without  wagons, 
they  make  very  slow  progress ;  dragging  poles  eight  miles  on  their  ponies,  they  find  it 
rather  discouraging,  and  I  am  not  sure  that  white  people  would  not,  under  similar 
circumstances.  The  Indians  being  unused  to  handling  cattle,  I  have  not  been  able  to 
induce  them  to  try  and  use  oxen  for  hauling  timber  and  in  farm  work. 

The  want  of  proper  care  of  tools  and  implements  I  find  a  great  obstacle.  They  will 
leave  these  things  wherever  they  happen  to  be  when  quitting  time  comes.  Parental 
authority  being  lax,  and  the  children  very  destructive,  a  great  many  parts  of  the  har- 
nesses have  been  lost  or  destroyed,  and  the  hard-wood  double-trees  and  single-trees 
used  up  and  devoted  to  other  uses.  However,  the  Indians  are  trying  to  learn,  and  I 
am  confident  they  can  be  taught  to  become  careful  and  thrifty  farmers.  We  may  not 
expect  that  an  Indian  will  do  anything  properly  and  right  until  after  many  failures. 
It  is  necessary  to  repeat  the  same  lesson  many  times,  and  that  without  showing  the 
least  impatience. 

The  present  season  there  were  but  few  employes  at  the  agency,  most  of  them  having 
resigned  because  of  the  low  wages.  The  Indians  thought  we  should  be  allowed  more 
employe's  ;  but  when,  just  as  the  working  season  opened,  they  found  those  we  had  were 
leaving,  they  became  almost  discouraged.  Calling  them  together,  I  advised  them 
not  to  give  up,  but  to  take  hold  like  men  and  do  the  best  they  could,  and  I  believed 
we  could  pull  through  all  right.  Their  courage  was  raised  in  this  way,  and  I  went 
myself  into  the  shops  and  mended  their  tools  when  broken,  and  showed  them  how  to 
work  in  the  fields.  Under  these  circumstances  we  planted  about  200  acres,  principally 
in  wheat,  oats,  and  potatoes,  and  there  is  at  the  present  time  a  better  prospect  for  good 
crops  than  ever  before  in  the  history  of  this  agency.  Having  an  insufficient  number  of 
farming  implements,  it  was  a  great  disadvantage  in  our  operations,  but  as  fast  as  one 
party  finished  up  the  implements  were  turned  over  to  his  neighbor,  and  by  so  doing 
nearly  every  lodge  put  in  something,  from  a  small  garden  to  a  field  of  15  acres.  A  few 
lodges  took  no  interest  in  any  of  our  plans,  consequently  their  supplies  of  subsistence 
were  withheld  from  them.  This  had  the  effect  to  drive  them  into  the  mountains,  where 
they  now  are ;  no  doubt  they  will  return  and  go  to  work  next  year. 

The  Indians  are  at  present  engaged  in  the  harvest-fields.  Their  wheat  and  oats 
they  have  always  gathered  with  the  old-style  sickle  or  reap-hook,  but  the  progress 
they  have  made  will  hereafter  necessitate  the  use  of  machinery.  For  the  first  time  in 
the  history  of  this  agency  Indians  have  been  induced  to  work  in  the  grist  and  saw  mill, 
to  perform  the  labor  of  the  slaughter-pen,  and  they  are  now  being  drilled  in  the  use  of 
the  mowing-machine  and  hay-rake.  Thrashing  is  yet  to  be  done,  and  I  shall  expect 
them  to  learn  the  use  of  the  thrasher.  Some  of  them  have  already  selected  locations 
for  their  future  homesteads,  and  are  making  improvements  thereon.  Owing  to  the  dif- 
ficulties under  which  they  have  to  labor  in  getting  fencing  from  the  mountains,  this 
will  be  slow.  The  kind  of  fences  built  in  this  country  are  made  with  posts  and  poles. 
These  poles  are  very  dry  pine,  from  three  to  six  inches  in  diameter,  perfectly  straight, 
and  make  a  very  strong  fence  by  nailing  or  spiking  to  posts  set  firmly  in  the  ground. 
There  is  an  abundance  of  this  timber,  but  the  mountains  are  so  steep  and  rocky  it  re- 
quires much  skill  to  haul  the  same  down  the  descent  without  accident.  It  cannot  be 
done  on  wagons  successfully  nor  safely,  except  by  those  who  have  had  experience  in 
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the  business.  The  Indians  dare  not  yet  venture  to  bring  down  loads  on  the  wagon, 
but  drag  the  timber  to  the  bottom  with  their  ponies,  but  they  see  this  is  too  slow  a 
method,  and  they  desire  to  have  wagons  to  ase  for  this  work.  These  have  been  esti- 
mated for,  and  the  Indians  are  inquiring  about  them  every  week,  and  I  hope  they  will 
be  furnished. 

GOVERNMENT  FARM. 

This  consists  of  a  piece  of  land  fenced  off,  close  by  the  agency,  of  50  acres,  nearly  all 
of  which  was  broken  up  at  one  time  ;  but  little  of  it  has  ever  been  worked.  A  young 
man  of  the  Shoshone  tribe  was  induced  to  take  charge  of  the  place  the  present  season. 
He  plowed  and  put  in  about  10  acres  in  oats,  which  was  very  good,  being  almost  his 
first  effort  at  farming.  He  made  up  his  mind  at  one  time  that  he  had  undertaken  too 
great  a  responsibilitv,  and  became  so  worried  that  he  gave  all  his  crop  to  me,  saying 
he  had  "  got  tired  of" it."  Seeing  that  I  could  not  prevail  upon  him  to  remain  at  the 
time,  I  took  possession  and  have  reported  the  same  as  planted  by  the  government. 
When  the  field  was  ready  for  irrigation  this  young  farmer  was  reinstated  in  his  pos- 
sessions, and  has  given  it  close  attention  and  raised  a  good  crop,  and  bids  fair  to  be- 
come a  leading  man  in  the  industry.  Besides  attending  to  this  farm  he  has  also  done 
considerable  work  on  his  own  place. 

SURSISTENCE. 

Rations  of  beef,  flour,  meal,  sugar,  coffee,  bacon,  baking-powder,  tobacco,  and  soap 
were  issued  to  1,097  Indians  up  to  April  last,  when  we  received  an  accession  of  93S 
Northern  Arapahoes,  who  were  destitute  and  hungry,  and  had  to  be  fed.   Rations  have 
beeu  issued  to  these  last,  the  same  as  to  the  Shoshones,  from  the  supplies  that  were  on 
hand,  the  beef  and  flour  contracts  alone  being  slightly  increased.    With  these  two  ex- 
ceptions no  additional  expense  has  been  incurred  on  account  of  this  increase  in  the  pop- 
ulation of  this  agency.    In  distributing  the  above  supplies,  it  was  necessary  to  equal- 
ize the  same,  in  order  to  carry  them  through  the  fiscal  year.    The  amounts  issued, 
according  to  the  established  rules,  have  not  given  satisfaction  to  the  Indians,  and  they 
have  expressed  their  dissatisfaction  on  a  good  many  occasions,  and  their  clamors  for  ad- 
ditional rations  are  sometimes  very  annoying.    I  am  sure  the  ration  established  by  the 
department  is  not  sufficient  for  sustenance  of  the  Indians,  lasting  not  more  than  four 
days  ;  during  the  balance  of  the  week  they  provide  for  themselves.    They  do  this  in 
different  ways,  by  going  about  begging,  digging  roots,  hunting  game,  which  if  they 
fail  to  find,  do  not  hesitate  to  kill  a  neighbor's  cow  or  steer,  provided  they  do  not  find 
one  handy  belonging  to  themselves.    Others  dispose  of  horses,  or  sell  some  of  their  cat- 
tle, to  get  money  to  purchase  groceries.    Such  misdemeanors  were  never  committed  by 
them  until  supplies  became  shortened.    Indians  just  learning  to  work  should  have 
plenty  to  eat,  not  allowed  to  get  hungry,  for  then  they  will  not  work,  and  are  inclined 
to  grumble  at  everything.    They  had  become  so  used  to  supplies  being  exhausted  at 
this  season  of  the  year,  they  all  wanted  to  know  how  long  they  would  last,  for  when 
they  are  gone  they  said,  "  We  want  to  go  on  a  hunt."    When  I  assured  them  that  pro- 
visions would  not  "give  out"  they  were  surprised,  and  withal  not  a  little  disap- 
pointed, when  they  could  find  no  excuse  to  have  a  summer  chase.    However,  the  buf- 
falo being  within  easy  reach,  many  of  them  went  without  permission,  and  were  gone 
several  days,  when  they  returned  loaded  with  meat,  and  satisfied.    I  would  earnestly 
recommend  that  larger  rations  be  authorized,  until  their  herds  increase  and  they  be- 
come more  extensive  farmers.    There  is  no  perceptible  diminution  in  the  droves  of  buf- 
falo and  other  large  game  within  the  limits  of  this  reservation.    Indeed,  I  think  it  is 
more  plentiful  since  the  Sioux  and  other  warlike  tribes  were  driven  out  of  the  country 
north  and  east  of  us  ;  and  as  long  as  game  abounds  and  within  easy  reach  it  removes 
the  time  more  remotely  when  these  Indians  will  settle  down  all  the  year  round  to 
quiet,  steady,  hard,  and' constant  toil.  The  difficulty  will  not  be  to  keep  them  on  their 
farms  during  the  summer;  but  if  it  is  the  design  to  retain  them  at  home  winters,  this 
cannot  be  done  immediately  ;  it  will  take  some  time  to  accomplish  this,  and  patience 
must  be  exercised  until  this  trouble  is  overcome.    We  must  remember  that  the  chase 
has  such  great  attractions  to  many  white  men  that  they  run  any  risks,  and  incur 
great  expense,  and  travel  thousands  of  miles  to  indulge  in  this  pleasurable  excitement. 
How,  then,  can  we  blame  the  Indians,  who  have  always  lived  thereby,  if  they  occa- 
sionally break  away  from  the  monotony  of  farm- work,  and  especially  when  their  appe- 
tites are  unappeased  by  sufficient  rations  from  the  government  ? 

UNITED  STATES  INDIAN  POLICE  FORCE. 

Under  the  rules  and  regulations  for  the  government  of  the  United  States  Indian  po- 
lice service,  dated  July  1,  1878,  I  endeavored  to  organize  such  a  company,  composed  of 
the  Shoshones  and  Arapahoes,  and  have  succeeded  only  with  the  latter  tribe.  The  Sho- 
shones  complain  of  the  smallness  of  the  wages,  and  complain  about  not  getting  com- 
pensation for  their  horses  also.  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  when  the  force  is  thoroughly 
organized  it  will  be  competent  to  maintain  peace  and  good  order  on  the  reservation. 
There  is  nothing  needed  much  worse  than  this  force.    The  agency  being  so  close  to  the 
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southern  line  of  the  reservation,  the  Indians  have  many  opportunities  of  leaving  the 
same,  and  whites  to  come  upon,  committing  misdemeanors,  with  small  chance  of  being 
detected.  Their  advantage  is  increased  by  the  fact  that  across  the  line  are  located,  to 
all  appearance,  a  graceless  set  of  whites,  whom  I  have  reason  to  believe  organized  to 
carry  on  illicit  traffic  with  the  Indians  in  the  way  of  furnishing  them  with  whisky  and 
cartridges,  and  of  inducing  them  to  steal  from  each  other,  and  of  buying  stolen  prop- 
erty.   I  am  trying  to  detect  these  parties. 

SCHOOLS. 

Although  the  agent  has  labored  diligently  with  those  in  authority,  both  in  church 
and  department,  since  taking  charge  fourteen  months  ago,  it  is  but  recently  that  a 
teacher  was  secured  and  a  day-school  opened  for  the  Indian  youth.  Present  indica- 
tions are  that  no  difficulty  will  be  experienced  in  having  a  full  attendance  at  schools, 
provided  necessary  aid  is  not  withheld,  from  us  in  the  future  as  it  was  in  the  past,  for, 
as  represented  heretofore,  and  thoroughly  demonstrated  at  this  agency,  a  day-school 
cannot  be  made  entirely  successful  as  long  as  the  Indians  have  lodges  to  live  in.  It 
must  be  manifest  to  all  practical  minds  that  to  place  these  wild  children  under  a 
teacher's  care  but  four  or  five  hours  a  day,  and  permit  them  to  spend  the  other  nine- 
teen in  the  filth  and  degradation  of  the  village,  makes  the  attempt  to  educate  and  civilize 
them  a  mere  farce.  *  *  *  Preparations  are  being  made  to  open  a  boarding  and  in- 
dustrial school.  Estimates  have  been  forwarded  for  an  additional  school-building,  which 
it  is  hoped  will  be  completed  the  present  season.  A  day-school,  while  it  is  better  than 
to  have  none  at  all,  yet  mast  continue  to  be,  for  reasons  already  given,  very  unsatisfac- 
tory to  both  agent  and  teachers,  and  of  comparatively  small  benefit  to  the  Indians. 
The  school  has  been  placed  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  J.  W.  Coombs,  a  worthy  man,  who 
is  laboring  with  commendable  zeal  for  the  good  of  the  Indians.  The  progress  of  our 
school  will  be  reported  from  time  to  time. 

MISSIONS. 

The  care  of  the  Indians'  education  and  religious  training  was  assumed  some  years 
ago  by  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  but  there  has  been  no  mission  established  as 
yet,  not,  however,  because  this  is  not  an  inviting  or  promising  field  for  opening  and 
conducting  work  of  this  character,  but  owing  to  a  want  of  means.  It  is  hoped,  this 
matter  will  not  be  long  delayed,  for  a  mission  must  be  considered  a  very  important 
part  of  the  service  at  an  Indian  agency.  A  Sunday-school  has  been  opened  under  the 
supervision  of  the  teacher,  and  is  regularly  attended  by  all  the  white  and  many  In- 
dian children,  giving  satisfactory  evidence  that  all  that  is  required  is  to  have  some 
good  man  to  lead  the  way.  Such  an  one  placed  in  charge  of  this  people  as  their  min- 
ister, would  receive  a  welcome  by  the  Shoshones  and  the  Arapahoes  now. 

HEALTH. 

We  cannot  always  tell,  from  the  amount  of  medicine  called  for  at  this  agency  what 
the  state  of  health  of  the  tribes  is,  as  they  suffer  from  many  imaginary  diseases,  and 
call  on  the  physician  for  treatment  of  these,  as  well  as  real  complaints.  They  generally 
wish  to  prescribe  for  themselves,  and  thus  become  at  once  both  patient  and  physician. 
I  have  instructed  the  doctor  in  no  instance  to  give  an  Indian  medicine  unless  his  con- 
dition was  such  as  to  require  it.  There  should  be  a  resident  physician  for  these  Indi- 
ans, who  would  then  have  time  to  visit  the  sick  and  deal  out  remedies  to  them  in  their 
lodges,  which  would  be  far  better  and  more  economical  than  as  now.  They  come  to 
the  medical  dispensary  calling  for  such  medicines  as  they  think  they  need  or  desire  to 
have.    A  hospital  is  needed. 

THE  AGENCY  TRADER. 

Mr.  James  K.  Moore,  who  keeps  a  large  supply  of  goods  on  hand  for  the  military 
and  Indian  trade,  is  not  located  at  the  agency,  but  at  Camp  Brown,  he  being  also  post- 
trader.  His  store  is  usually  well  supplied  with  such  articles  as  the  Indians  usually 
purchase.  This  trade  is  changing  rapidly,  and  is  due  to  the  change  taking  place 
gradually  in  the  Indians  themselves.  Mauy  articles  a  few  years  ago  were  not  called 
for  at  all,  such  as  fancy  soaps,  articles  of  kitchen  furniture,  dried  and  canned  fruits, 
and  all  kinds  of  groceries.  There  is  now  a  large  trade  built  up  by  the  demand  of  the 
Indians  for  these  articles.  Among  the  Shoshones  the  trade  in  beads,  paints,  and  trin- 
kets has  fallen  off  greatly  during  the  last  five  years.  Mr.  Moore's  dealing  with  the 
Indians,  as  far  as  I  have  the  knowledge,  gives  general  satisfaction.  His  trade  with 
them  has  been  reduced  to  a  cash  basis. 

When  the  Arapahoes  came  to  the  agency  in  the  spring,  they  made  a  complaint  of 
the  trader  not  giving  them  enough  for  their  furs.  Upon  inquiry  I  found  that  the  "cash 
system"  had  to  a  great  extent  cut  off  the  "  extras"  or  presents  which  they  had  al- 
ways been  used  to,  and  this  trader  gave  them  no  presents.  I  told  them  they  could  call 
for  another  trader  for  themselves  whenever  they  chose,  and  I  would  recommend  a 
good  man,  but  I  have  heard  no  further  complaint. 
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AGENCY  HOUSES, 

of  which  there  are  sixteen,  consist  of  the  following:  Agent's  dwelling;  six  employ6s' 
dwellings;  stone  fort,  20  by  20;  office,  32  by  25;  log  school-house,  32  by  16 ;  issue 
room  24  by  16,  log;  frame  saw  and  shingle  mill,  40  by  20;  log  smith-shop,  24  by  17, 
(worthless) ;  frame  grist-mill,  24  by  20  ;  frame  warehouse,  40  by  20.  The  agents  and 
employes'  dwellings  were  all  put  in  good  repair  during  the  year.  The  other  buildings 
are  in  bad  repair ;  especially  is  this  the  case  with  the  saw  and  shiogle  mill  ;  this  ma- 
chinery including  the  engine,  has  been  standing  since  erected,  seven  years  ago,  with 
little  more  than  a  roof  over  it,  exposed  to  the  elements  and  the  destrnctiveness  of  the 
Indians,  and  has  suffered  more  damage  in  that  time  than  twenty  years'  careful  usage 
would  have  inflicted.  The  so-called  warehouse  looks  well  on  paper,  but  is  decidedly 
an  unsafe  place  to  keep  supplies  in  of  more  value  than  a  sack  of  corn.  It  has  been  en- 
tered several  times  during  the  year,  probably  by  Indians,  and  small  thefts  of  subsist- 
ence committed.  The  condition  of  this  building  was  fully  represented  to  the  depart- 
ment in  my  last  annual  report,  and  estimates  sent  in  for  a  suitable  one,  but  which  was 
considered  unfavorably  by  the  department.  The  department  does  itself  aud  the  agent 
great  injustice  by  making  me  responsible  for  the  safe-keeping  of  such  a  large  stock  of 
supplies  in  such  a  place.    I  trust  soon  to  see  a  better  building  provided. 

INDIAN  HOUSES. 

There  are  fifteen  on  this  reservation,  and  three  more  partially  completed  being 
erected,  one  by  Washakie  and  two  by  half-bloods— most  of  them  in  a  bad  state  of  re- 
pair. Some  are  occupied  by  Indian  families  ;  three  are  uninhabitable,  the  doors  and 
windows  being  broken  to  pieces,  and  the  floors  and  stairways  chopped  up.  The  above 
shows  the  destructiveness  rampant  among  the  children  in  the  village.  Funds  were  es- 
timated for  last  year  to  make  these  buildings  habitable,  but  nothing  was  remitted,  and 
the  buildings,  though  onlv  erected  in  1873,  are  fast  going  to  decay.  The  tent  or  lodge 
should  give  way  to  the  house.  No  more  tent-cloth  should  be  furnished  by  the  govern- 
ment than  to  keep  the  Indians  from  suffering,  until  they  can  build  houses  for  them- 
selves. I  think  they  can  soon  be  taught  to  build  log  huts  for  themselves,  which  are 
good  enough,  such  as  are  occupied  by  thousands  of  white  families.  This  will  break  up 
the  habit  of  moving  about  from  place  to  place  whenever  the  notion  takes  possession  of 
them.  By  persistent  and  continued  effort  in  this  direction,  this  can  surely  be  accom- 
plished. 

CRIMES  AND  MISDEMEANORS 

committed  on  this  reservation  during  the  past  year  have  been  mostly  petty  thieving, 
and  confined  almost  exclusively  to  Indians  against  themselves,  aud  within  the  Sho- 
shone tribe.  ,        .  T  , 

The  present  is  the  first  year  since  this  country  was  settled  by  whites  that  violent 
deaths  of  friendly  Indians  aud  whites  have  not  occurred  at  the  hands  of  hostile  ene- 
mies.   It  has  been  remarkable  for  the  reign  of  peace  and  quietness  in  this  regard. 

Whisky,  as  usual,  has  been  introduced  upon  the  reservation  quite  frequently,  un- 
doubtedly by  white  persons  banded  together  for  the  purpose,  and  the  traffic  is  con- 
ducted so  secretly  that  no  evidence  has  been  collected  pointing  to  the  guilty  parties. 
And  while  the  local  authorities  and  others  in  the  vicinity  of  Lander  have  made  com- 
plaints to  me  of  the  frequency  of  drunken  Indians  in  the  neighborhood,  yet  not  one  ot 
them,  nor  of  the  other  citizens  of  the  place,  are  able,  or  say  they  are  not,  to  give  me 
important  information  that  wouid  lead  to  the  detection  and  punishment  of  the  parties 
engaged  in  this  traffic.  The  Indians  who  know  will  not  inform  on  those  from  whom 
they  get  liquors.  The  only  available  plan,  it  seems  to  me,  by  which  the  parties  can 
be  discovered  aud  their  arrest  affected,  is  to  employ  a  secret  detective. 

CLAIMS  FOR  SPOLIATION. 

But  one  claim  of  this  kind,  and  that  against  the  Shoshoues  for  $500,  has  been  pre- 
sented during  the  year,  and  is  now  undergoing  examination.  Owing  to  the  remote- 
ness of  the  period  on  which  the  act  was  alleged  to  have  been  committed,  it  will  re- 
quire considerable  time  for  proper  investigation. 

SETTLERS. 

The  white  settlers  alluded  to  in  my  first  annual  report  still  remain  on  the  reserva- 
tion, being  located  on  their  several  claims,  increasing  their  stock  and  improvements, 
and,  of  course,  still  further  encroaching  on  the  Indians'  rights.  The  claims  ot  said 
whites  were  long  ago  appraised,  and  Congress  should  pass  a  law  without  delay  author- 
izing the  liquidation  of  the  same,  or  else  to  dispossess  the  claimants  and  settle  the 
matter  by  law  afterwards.  I  would  earnestly  recommend  that  some  enactment  be 
made  by  which  said  settlers  may  be  removed  and  the  Indians  given  their  rights. 

NORTHERN  ARAPAHOES. 

This  baud  is  a  remnant  of  the  once  powerful  tribe  of  that  name,  inhabiting  the 
mountains  and  plains  of  Northern  Colorado,  Western  Dakota,  and  Eastern  Wyoming. 
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They  have  met  many  misfortunes  within  the  past  few  years,  by  which  they  have  be- 
come thoroughly  subjugated,  and  their  numbers  reduced  to 938  souls.  Their  character 
is  peaceable,  and  they  are  better  developed  mentally  and  physically  than  many  other 
tribes.  The  other  bands  constituting  this  tribe  were  removed  several  years  ago  to  the 
Indian  Territory ;  these  refused  to  go  to  that  miasmatic  country,  and  have  been  under- 
lings of  the  Sioux,  until  recently  transferred  from  the  Red  Cloud  to  this  agency.  They 
have  conducted  themselves  quietly  and  peaceably  since  their  arrival,  and  have  made 
a  permanent  peace  with  the  Shoshones  and  the  surrounding  tribes.  They  are  in  such 
indigent  circumstances  as  to  be  wholly  unable,  without  generous  assistance  from  the 
government,  to  speedily  emerge  from  their  present  state  of  mendicancy.  When  the 
steps  taken  by  the  government  to  furnish  these  people  with  food  and  other  supplies 
and  implements  of  farming  are  completed,  and  the  Indians  have  a  chance  to  use  them, 
I  predict  that  they  will  make  a  far  better  showing,  in  a  shorter  period  of  time,  than 
many  others  who  have  possessed  advantages  that  this  band  will  never  experience. 
They  express  themselves  pleased  with  their  treatment  at  this  agency,  and  are  especially 
grateful  that  the  department  permitted  them  to  come  here,  instead  of  compelling  them 
to  journey  to  the  Indian  Territory.  It  shall  be  my  endeavor  from  the  beginning  to 
induce  these  people  to  improve  each  one  his  own  farm.  I  think  time  will  develop 
them  into  thrifty  and  industrious  people. 

TRANSFER. 

This  subject  has  recently  been  presented  to  the  Shoshones  and  Arapahoes,  and  in  a 
council  held  at  this  office,  which  was  generally  participated  in  by  the  chiefs  and  their 
councilors,  they  have  expressed  their  preferences  for  a  civil  instead  of  a  military  agent. 

Before  closing,  I  wish  to  express  my  grateful  sense  of  the  kindly  feelings  which  have 
marked  the  intercourse,  socially  and  officially,  between  the  officers  of  the  military  de- 
partment and  myself.  I  have  many  times  received  from  them  good  and  timely  advice, 
and  have  ever  found  them  ready  to  see  that  every  just  order  issued  from  this  office  was 
strictly  complied  with. 

In  conclusion,  I  desire  to  say  that  while  I  am  aware  that  we  have  come  far  short  of 
what  is  expected  of  us  by  the  department,  yet  I  am  sensible  that  we  are  making  prog- 
ress, it  may  be  slowly,  yet  nevertheless  surely,  and  beg  that  the  authorities  will  re- 
member that  we  have  a  savage  people  to  deal  with,  and  that  while  it  is  the  chief  duty 
of  an  agent  to  induce  his  Indians  to  labor  in  civilized  pursuits,  he  should  be  clothed 
with  a  large  discretion  with  regard  to  carrying  out  the  various  orders  promulgated  by 
the  department. 

I  have  the  honor  to  invite  attention  to  the  inclosed  reports  of  teacher  and  physician 
Very  respectfullv,  your  obedient  servant, 

JAMES  I.  PATTEN, 
United  States  Indian  Agent. 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  SIOUX  COMMISSION. 

Washington,  D.  C.,  August  28,  1878. 

Sir:  We  have  the  honor  to  report  that,  under  an  act  of  Congress,  approved  June  20 
1878,  and  in  obedience  to  instructions  from  the  Interior  Department,  dated  Washing- 
ton, June  28, 1878,  the  commissioners  appointed  under  the  aforesaid  act  convened  at 
Yankton,  Dak.,  June  4 ;  present,  Col.  D.  S.  Stanley,  U.  S.  A.,  Mr.  J.  M.  Ha  worth,  Rev. 
A.  L.  Riggs,  Mr.  Ed.  K.  Hayt,  secretary.  The  latter  was  duly  qualified  as  disbursing 
officer  for  the  commission. 

Upon  the  5th  of  July  the  members  proceeded  to  the  old  Ponca  Agency  (now  occu- 
pied by  Spotted  Tail),  accompanied  by  the  honorable  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs, 
Mr.  E.  A.  Hayt.  The  Brul6  tribe  under  Spotted  Tail  had  been  duly  notified  of  the  com- 
ing of  the  commission  by  their  agent,  Lieut.  James  M.  Lee,  U.  S.  A.,  and  met  in  council 
on  the  afternoon  of  the  6th.  The  council  was  opened  by  the  honorable  Commissioner, 
Mr.  Hayt,  who  fully  explained  to  the  Indians  the  law,  the  delays  owing  to  the  lateness 
of  the  appropriation,  and  the  importance  of  settling  the  Brule's  near  the  Missouri,  thus 
avoiding  the  expense  of  overland  transportation. 

Spotted  Tail  being  the  authorized  speaker  for  the  Indians,  followed  in  a  speech  in 
which  he  went  over  a  long  list  of  promises  made  to  him  and  his  people  by  former  gov- 
ernment agents  and  commissioners  and  unfulfilled.  He  complained  bitterly  of  being 
delayed  so  long  this  summer  upon  the  Missouri ;  claimed  this  had  caused  many  deaths 
in  his  camp.  He  recited  the  promise  of  the  President,  made  to  him  in  Washington 
last  fall,  that  his  people  should  settle  in  the  place  of  their  choice,  which  place  he 
described  as  the  South  Fork  of  the  White  Earth  River.  He  expressed  a  determination 
of  breaking  up  his  camps  twenty  miles  east  of  the  Missouri  in  ten  days,  and  setting 
out  for  the  place  of  his  selection ;  made  threats  that  he  would  burn  up  the  present 
agency  buildings  ;  was  rather  arrogant  and  dictatorial,  and  was  opposed  to  the  com- 
mission visiting  and  examining  the  country  he  had  chosen.  His  speech,  summed  up, 
meant  that  he  would  not  settle  upon  the  Missouri,  and  that  he  would  settle  nowhere 
but  on  the  South  Fork.  It  was  evident  that  both  the  manner  and  words  of  Spotted 
Tail's  speech  were  for  Indian  populace. 

General  Stanley  spoke  on  the  part  of  the  commissioners,  carefully  explaining  to  the 
Indians  the  intention  of  the  government  t©  settle  them  in  permanent  homes  ;  the  de- 
sire to  have  them  contented ;  the  necessity  for  economy,  and  finally  the  intention  of  the 
commission  to  visit  the  South  Fork  country  notwithstanding  Spotted  Tail's  objections. 
This  ended  the  council.  The  commission  looked  over  the  country  some  ten  miles  to 
the  eastward  of  old  Ponca  Agency,  and  looked  into  the  valleys  of  the  Niobrara  and 
Ponca  Rivers.  The  country  is  comparatively  destitute  of  timber,  and  the  grass  is 
of  varieties  which  the  winter  kills,  and  only  a  small  band  of  Indians,  say  300  to  500, 
could  ever  become  self-supporting  there. 

On  the  7th  of  July,  the  commission  took  steamboat  for  Red  Cloud  Agency,  at  which 
place  they  arrived  on  the  10th.  Dr.  James  Irwin,  the  agent,  had  notified  Red  Cloud, 
chief  of  the  Ogalalas,  of  the  coming  of  the  commission,  and  upon  the  evening 
of  the  11th  a  council  was  held  at  the  agency,  at  which  first  the  honorable  Com- 
missioner of  Indian  Affairs,  and  after  him  General  Stanley,  on  the  part  of  the  com- 
mission, fully  explained  to  the  Indians  the  object  of  the  law,  the  mission  of  the  com- 
missioners, the  disadvantages  of  their  locating  far  from  the  Missouri  River,  and  the 
intention  of  the  commissioners  to  thoroughly  examine  any  country  they  selected  for 
their  homes.  The  chief,  Red  Cloud,  had  been  instructed  and  delegated  as  the  representa- 
tive for  the  tribe.  He  made  a  very  dignified  reply  without  any  show  of  bad  temper. 
He  recited  the  hardships  his  people  had  undergone;  spoke  of  the  many  deaths  that 
had  resulted  from  their  stay  on  White  Earth  River ;  expressed  the  great  willingness 
and  desire  of  his  people  to  settle  down  and  try  to  make  a  living  for  themselves.  He 
then  took  from  his  wallet  a  pamphlet  containing  the  account  of  proceedings  of  the  del- 
egation in  Washington  last  fall,  and  pointed  out  the  promise  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  that  provided  the  Ogalalas  went  to  the  Missouri  for  their  goods  and 
provisions  this  last  winter,  then  this  spring  they  would  be  allowed  to  select  any  loca- 
tion within  their  reserve  for  their  permanent  home.  In  accordance  with  this  they  had 
unanimously  selected  Big  White  Clay  Creek,  and  this  place,  and  this  alone,  would  sat- 
isfy them.  After  this  addresses  were  made  by  Commissioners  Haworth  and  Riggs. 
This  ended  the  council. 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  Mr.  Hayt,  left  for  Washington  on  the  12th, 
and  upon  the  13th  the  commission,  having  procured  escort  and  transportation,  and 
being  themselves  handsomely  fitted  for  the  plains,  through  the  courtesy  of  Maj.  P. 
D.  Vroom,  Third  Cavalry,  commanding  the  post  at  Red  Cloud,  set  out  to  examine 
the  country  chosen  by  these  two  tribes  of  Sioux  for  their  future  homes.  The  first  two 
days  and  a  half  were  spent  in  making  65  miles  to  the  traders'  stores  at  the  forks  of 
White  Earth  River.    The  road  follows  the  Yellow  Mediciue  Creek  most  of  the  way,  and 
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leads  southwest.  There  is  some  good  grazing  land  on  the  Yellow  Medicine,  but  the 
land  is  of  the  bad  lands  kind,  full  of  alkali,  with  flats  of  wire  grass,  and  unfit  for  culti- 
vation.   The  water  is  alkaline  and  bad.    No  timber  for  building. 

After  nooning  the  third  day  at  the  crossing  of  White  Earth  Eiver,  we  encamped 
ten  miles  above  tbe  mouth  of  South  Fork  of  White  Earth  River  and  upon  that 
stream.  The  contrast  between  these  two  branches  of  White  Earth  River  is  very  great. 
The  South  Fork  has  a  gravelly  bed,  clear,  fresh,  and  good  water,  is  easily  fordable  at 
all  poiuts.  The  North  Fork,  or  the  main  river,  has  a  bed  of  quicksand,  is  difficult  to 
cross,  and  the  water  is  the  very  worst  found  in  any  river  of  the  great  plains,  being 
strongly  charged  with  various  alkaline  salts,  and  carrying  such  a  quantity  of  fine,  im- 
palpable powdered  earth,  gathered  in  the  bad  lands,  that  the  running  water  resembles 
ordinary  whitewash,  and  differs  from  the  muddy  waters  of  the  streams  of  the  Missouri 
Basin  in  the  fact  that  the  water  does  not  settle  when  dipped  up,  but  remains  turbid 
and  unfit  for  use.  Animals  will  not  drink  it  if  they  can  find  other  water,  and  as  wells 
dug  in  the  White  River  bottom  furnish  unwholesome  water,  this  deficiency  of  water 
fit  to  use  is  an  insurmountable  objection  to  the  valley  of  the  main  White  Earth  River 
as  a  home  for  Indians. 

The  main  camp  of  the  Ogalalas,  under  Red  Cloud,  was  near  where  we  camped  the 
night  of  the  third  day  out,  75  miles  from  their  agency.  This  is  about  as  close  to  the 
Missouri  River  as  this  tribe  has  been,  and  is  as  close  to  the  present  Red  Cloud  Agency 
as  wood,  water,  and  grass  combined  could  be  found  for  their  use  and  the  subsistence 
of  their  animals,  and  for  last  nine  months  they  have  packed  out  their  subsistence  from 
their  agency  on  the  Missouri  River  the  best  way  they  could.  This  fact  alone  shows 
that  with  a  little  aid  in  the  means  of  transportation,  and  a  little  organization,  these 
Indians  can  soon  be  educated  to  do  their  carrying  business,  and  at  once  solve  this  vexed 
subject  of  transportation. 

Following  up  the  valley  the  fourth  day,  w*e  found  a  valley  varying  from  one-fourth 
to  three-fouiths  of  a  mile  wide,  with  a  goodly  proportion  of  land  adapted  to  cultiva- 
tion, very  fine  grazing  lands,  but  writh  very  little  timber ;  camped  the  fourth  night  about 
30  miles,  by  the  valley,  above  the  mouth  of  the  South  Fork. 

At  this  point  the  pine  timber  sets  in,  and  continues  on  both  sides  of  the  South  Fork 
for  about  45  miles.  The  pine  is  found  in  all  the  raviues  leading  into  the  valley  of  the 
South  Fork,  and  is  in  sufficient  quantity  to  last  a  community  of  the  size  of  Spotted 
Tail's  band  of  Sioux  for  many  years  in  the  future.  The  pine  is  not  of  the  best  variety, 
and  growing  as  it  does  in  ravines  and  canons  can  be  gotten  out  only  by  hard  labor,  buc 
it  will  answer  all  purposes  of  building  and  fencing  for  the  Indians.  At  a  point  below 
the  middle  of  this  stretch  or  belt  of  pine  timber  a  strong  creek  of  water,  about  10  miles 
long,  puts  into  the  South  Fork  from  the  southeast.  This  creek,  called  the  Rosebud,  is 
where  Spotted  Tail  said  the  Brules  wanted  their  agency.  The  Rosebud  has  scarcely 
any  valley,  and  at  its  mouth  the  valley  of  South  Fork  is  also  very  narrow;  therefore 
the  point  selected  by  Spotted  Tail  was  deemed  unsuitable.  But  the  commissioners  saw 
the  country  sufficiently  to  convince  them  that  at  some  point  within  5  miles  above  or 
below  the  mouth  of  Rosebud  a  good  and  superior  site  for  an  agency  and  a  military  post 
may  be  found.  The  commissioners  recommend  that  the  agency  for  the  Brule"  Sioux, 
known  as  Spotted  Tail's  Indians,  be  established  here,  and  that  it  be  named  the  Rose- 
bud Agency. 

The  road  thence  to  the  Missouri  River,  at  a  point  below  the  mouth  of  White  Earth 
River,  is  over  an  easy  country  for  wagons,  and  would  be  about  70  miles.  The  march 
of  the  commission  westward  from  the  Rosebud  was  along  the  course  of  the  South  Fork 
for  80  miles.  Thus  it  occurred  that  the  South  Fork  was  examined  from  its  mouth  to 
its  source,  a  distance  of  150  miles.  The  commissioners  were  agreeably  surprised  with 
the  favorable  character  of  the  valley.  It  can  best  be  described  as  first-class  grazing 
country.  For  20  miles  above  and  below  the  mouth  of  the  Rosebud  timber  is  abundant, 
and  settlements  will  at  first  be  confined  to  this  region,  but  rich  pasture  lands  extend 
the  entire  length  of  the  stream,  and  the  bottoms,  varying  from  10  to  20  or  30  acres  in 
each  bend  of  the  river,  will  raise  the  cereals  or  any  of  the  vegetables  of  Minnesota. 

The  water  coming  from  the  sand-hills  is  remarkably  pure,  and  the  South  Fork  is 
peculiar  in  this  feature,  that  20  miles  from  its  fountains  it  has  as  much  volume  of  water 
as  it  carries  to  its  mouth.  The  main  fork  and  its  branches  containing  living  water 
would  give  valleys  of  200  miles  and  upward,  and  in  the  course  of  time  will  'all  be  oc- 
cupied with  prosperous  ranches  for  cattle-raising,  we  hope  in  the  hands  of  these  In- 
dians.   Settlers  would  soon  occupy  this  country  if  it  were  open  to  their  enterprise. 

From  the  last  water-holes  at  the  head  of  South  Fork,  a  short  march  of  11  miles 
brought  us  to  the  Wounded  Knee  Creek,  which,  heading  in  the  same  line  of  sand-hills  in 
which  the  South  Fork  has  its  origin,  runs  north  25  miles  into  the  White  Earth  River. 
After  a  day's  rest  on  this  creek  we  marched  15  miles  west  to  Big  White  Clay  Creek, 
the  chosen  stream  and  country  of  Red  Cloud.  This  creek  is  a  bold-running  stream 
of  good,  fresh  water,  rising  in  the  pine  ridge  which  runs  parallel  to  the  northern  bound- 
ary of  Nebraska,  and  nearly  on  the  boundary  line.  The  creek  has  a  course  nearly  due 
north  25  miles  into  the  main  White  Earth  River.  The  bottom  varies  from  one-fourth  to  a 
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mile  in  width,  and  has  arable  land  from  its  source  to  its  mouth.  The  timber  on  the 
Seek  is  sparse  and  only  sufficient  for  winter  cover  for  cattle  The  fine  timber  on  the 
head  forks  and  lateral  ravines  is  practically  inexhaustible,  but  can  only  be  utilized 
bv  hard  labor,  owing  to  the  broken  country  where  the  timber  grows. 

The  creek  was  thoroughly  examined  by  the  commission  and  found  to  be  an  excellent 
borne  for  Red  Cloud's  band  of  Ogalala  Sioux,  and  too  limited  in  extent  to  accommo- 
date so  manv  people.  The  timber,  the  grass,  the  water,  and  the  land  so  tar  as  it  is 
capable^  culLation,  are  unexceptionable.  The  Big  White  Clay  Creek  was  the  far- 
thest  point  westward  examined  by  the  commission,  and  m  any  case  is  as  far  west  as 
the  country  could  be  colonized,  being  within  15  miles  from  Nebraska  on  the  south  and 
the  same  distance  from  ceded  land  on  the  west.  The  country  west  of  B.g  W  hite  Clay 
to  the  Wounded  Knee  Creek  was  examined  and  found  to  be  a  rough  country  of  sharp 
ridges  the  ravines  filled  with  pine  timber.  «.   w       i  i 

Passing ;  eastward*  the  creeks  emptying  into  the  White  Earth  Reiver  the  Wounded 
Knee  15  miles,  the  Porcupine  Tail  Creek  25  miles,  the  Medicine  Creek  3o  miles,  the 
Corn  Creek  35  miles,  and  the  Bear-Running-through-the-Lodge  Creek  4o  miles  were 
found  to  be  streams  of  living  water,  with  a  fair  proportion  of  arable  lan d  on  each  with 
good  o-rass  and  abundance  of  pine  timber  in  the  ravines  on  either  side  of  the  valley 
Tins  pine  country  extends  in  a  direction  nearly  east  and  west  from  the  Eagle's  Neet 
Butte  on  the  east  to  Camp  Robinson  on  the  west,  100  miles,  and  will  furnish  timber 
for  10,000  people  for  100  years  to  come,  and  is  one  of  the  advantages  which  recout- 
mend'this  countrv  for  an  Indian  settlement. 

The  Pass  Creek,  15  miles  east  of  Eagle's  Nest,  and  the  Bad  Lands  Creek  30  miles 
east  of  the  same  landmark,  can  be  utilized  as  stock  country  but  are  distant  from  tim- 
ber- Tet  it  is  recommended  that  these  creeks  be  embraced  m  the  territory  of  the 
o  Jalalas  under  Red  Cloud.  This  territory,  nearly  100  miles  in  extent  east  and  west, 
3d  contain  all  the  land  available  for  settlement  south  of  White  Earth  River  on  the 
Sioux  Reservation,  and  not  assigned  to  the  Brules  under  Spotted  Tail,  and  would  fur- 
nish comfortable  and  profitable  homes  for  the  tribe.  . 

It  isThouoht  best  that  the  agency  should  be  placed  on  the  Wounded  Knee  as  the 
Big  White  Clay  is  near  the  weltern  border  of  the  Red  Cloud  land.  And  as  the  se- 
lection of  a  site  for  the  agency  is  a  matter  of  lasting  importance,  it  is  recommended 
that  this  be  referred  to  the  Indian  agent  and  the  commanding  officer  of  the  post 

After  returning  to  the  forks  of  White  Earth  River,  the  commission  examined  the 
vallev  of  that  river  to  within  20  miles  of  the  Missouri,  their  attention  having  been 
JaDed  to  this  valley  by  the  honorable  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  This  valley 
the  commission  condemned  as  a  home  for  Indians  from  the  badness  of  the  water  of 
White  eS  River  ^the  only  water),  the  sterile  soil,  and  the  sparseness  of  the  tim- 

beThe  commission  were  fully  aware  of  the  great  expense  in  the  matter  of  transporta- 
tionin  pSg  the  Indians,  Spotted  Tail  70  miles  and  Red  Cloud  loO  miles from  the 
Missouri  River,  and  in  council  on  the  1st  August  at  the  Forks  of  White  River,  m  accord- 
ance wi  t i  instructions  received  by  the  commission  and  as  a  compromise,  it  was  ex- 
plainedto  Red  Cloud  and  chiefs  assembled  that  820,000  would  oe  paid  them  m  cattle 
if  thev  would  remain  on  or  near  the  Missouri  River  at  some  new  location. 

This  proposition  they  received  in  perfect  good  nature,  but  angered  that  they  could 
not  do  so ;  that  they  could  not  do  any  thing  to  make  a  living  on  the ;  Mis^our  that  they 
had  selected  the  White  Clay  country  for  their  home  while  m  W  ashmgton  last  fall,  that 
their ;  people  were  unanimous  on  going  there,  and  nothing  else  would  content  them 
These  promises,  which  it  appears  were  really  made  the  Indians,  seemed  to  bar  any 
chance ?of  Educing  them  to  remain  on  the  Missouri.  And  in  fact  after  a  faithful  ex- 
.  amTnation  of  he  country  the  commission  were  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  if  these 
IndS  excepting  in  small  numbers,  were  located  on  the  Missouri  they  must  be  pau- 
ler  deS  on  the  government  forever;  whereas  if  located  upon  the  lands 
r^LmST^d  supplied  wi^  stock  and  reasonably  and  honestly  assisted  withm 
JeTvearf  they  have  a  fair  and  good  prospect  of  becoming  self-supporting  and  in  an 
Gnomical Sit  of  view  it  should  not  be  lost  sight  of  that  for  these  Indians  to  become 
fettled  and  ultimately  self-supporting,  with  homes  of  their  own  W^a^^ 
and  on  the  Missouri  the  materials  for  houses  would  have  to  be  obtained  from  some 
o?he;  localitv  and  the  cost  would  be  greater  than  the  cost  of  ^f^Zt^ndl 
hence  a  removal  to  a  locality  where  building  material  can  be  had  read}  to  then  hands 
would  in  the  end  be  more  economical.  „>„^#^ .  Sinriir 

We  think  these  Indians  fully  realize  their  own  condition.  Their 
Reservation,  is  comparatively  poor  in  soil  and  pasturage;  no  equal  extent  of  territory 
east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  could  be  laid  off  so  deficient  in  natural  resources.  The 
lite >  is  almost fStoSJ  gone,  the  living  wild  creatures  of 

uot  feed  its  Indian  population  one  week.  The  Sioux  tribes  have  lost  all  the  resrmr^s 
Sf  their  savage  SfefXy  have  ceased  to  live  as  Indians,  without  having  made  one 
sin-le  step  toward  being  civilized  men.  They  realize  all  this  themselves,  and  they 
now  on lv  nee" Tprop  r  help.    We  believe  they  can  be  resened  from  barbansm,  and  can 
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be  made  a  happy  and  prosperous  people.  Surely  they  merit  everything-  possible  for 
their  preservation  and  elevation  to  a  place  in  human  society.  These  Indians  fully 
comprehend  how  much  in  valuable  territory  they  have  given  up,  and  while  they  believe 
they  are  entitled  to  a  living  in  consideration  of  their  sacrifices,  the  thinking,  serious 
men  among  them  deprecate  the  idea  of  being  paupers. 

The  agent,  Dr.  James  Irwin,  and  Red  Cloud,  with  a  party  of  twenty  and  upward  of 
the  chiefs  and  principal  men  of  the  Ogalallas,  traveled  in  company  and  camped  with 
the  party  of  the  commission. 

The  Indians  expressed  great  anxiety  to  move  to  their  new  homes  as  soon  as  possible, 
but  a  move  of  such  importance  should  be  made  deliberately,  in  order  that  the  best  lo- 
cation for  the  agency  and  the  best  roads  to  the  agency  be  secured. 

The  return  trip  of  the  commission,  partly  over  a  road  of  their  own  choosing,  and 
mainly  upon  the  divide  between  the  main  White  Earth  River  and  its  south  fork,  shows- 
that  a  good  wagon-road  can  be  made  from  the  depot  on  the  Missouri,  below  White 
Earth  River,  and  the  new  agency  of  Red  Cloud. 

As  these  tribes  have  moved  so  often,  and  the  names  of  places  called  after  Spotted 
Tail  and  Red  Cloud  have  become  utterly  confusing,  it  is  respectfully  recommended  that 
the  agency  for  Red  Cloud  Indians  be  named  either  Ogalalla  Agency  or  Pine  Ridge 
Agency,  and,  as  before  referred  to,  that  Spotted  Tail  Agency  be  called  Rosebud  Agency. 

We  submit  an  estimate  of  stock,  implements,  &c,  needed  now  by  these  two  bauds 
of  Indians  to  enable  them  to  commence  their  new  life.  This  estimate  is  not  made  upon 
the  ultimate  needs  of  the  bands,  but  upon  a  reasonable  beginning  in  supplying  them 
for  one  year.  The  estimate  for  wagons  may  appear  large,  but  experience  teaches  that 
no  appliance  of  the  white  man's  inventions  takes  hold  of  the  wild  Indian  sooner  than 
improved  transportation  in  the  shape  of  wagons;  and  as  Red  Cloud's  tribe  aloue  has 
15,000  ponies,  most  of  them  already  broken,  it  is  plain  what  a  capacity  for  work  these 
wagons  would  give  them  when  fully  utilized. 

Inasmuch  as  this  commission  was  appointed  to  consider  matters  pertaining  to  the 
final  settlement  of  these  Indians,  we  would  here  respectfully  suggest  some  points 
which  should  be  made  more  prominent  in  our  future  treatment  of  them : 

First.  The  individuality  of  the  Indians  should  be  recognized  more  clearly  and  deci- 
dedly. The  efforts  in  that  direction  in  issuing  rations  to  heads  of  families  instead  of  to 
bands  have  had  the  happiest  results.  Each  Indian  should  be  made  to  feel  that  he 
sustains  a  personal  relation  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  without  regard 
to  the  chief  he  may  be  under.  And  each  man  should  have  the  right  to  go  and  select 
the  laud  he  pleases,  subject  only  to  the  advice  of  his  agent.  This  may  seem  a  truism, 
but  as  regards  Indians  it  is  unfortunately  not  so,  for  the  whole  force  of  the  old  Indian 
tribal  system  is  to  herd  men.  And  because  it  is  easier  for  Indian  agents  to  manage 
them  under  the  same  conditions,  the  temptation  is  very  great  to  discourage  the  efforts 
of  the  individual  Indian  who  would  emancipate  himself  from  this  thralldom. 

Consequently,  a  second  point  we  would  make  is  that  the  domination  of  the  chiefs 
should  be  broken  up.  While  the  present  arrangement  of  chieftainship  among  these 
tribes  has  had  some  advantages  in  the  past,  it  cannot  continue  to  exist  without  great 
evil  resulting,  unless  the  system  is  essentially  modified  in  making  the  office  elective 
for  short  terms,  and  limiting  its  range  of  authority.  For  it  is  next  to  impossible  for  an 
Indian  chief  of  the  old  style  to  maintain  his  pre-eminence  and  yet  be  a  leader  in  civil- 
ization. However  much  he  may  favor  civilization  and  progress  theoretically,  he  soon 
finds  that  the  roots  of  his  power  come  from  the  opposite  direction.  It  is  at  present  the 
cause  of  a  most  unfortunate  state  of  things  among  Spotted  Tail's  psople.  He  has  found 
his  old  power  waning,  and  the  only  party  which  could  bolster  him  up  is  made  up  oi 
the  untamed  and  thoughtless  young  fellows  of  his  tribe,  who  have  established  what 
is  termed  a  "soldiers'  lodge,"  and  who  have  put  the  whole  tribe  under  martial  law. 
Thus  a  wild,  reckless  set  keeps  the  peaceably-disposed  majority  under  a  terrible  terror- 
ism, and  Spotted  Tail  is  merely  their  mouth-piece. 

Another  thing  which  we  deem  important  is  the  segregation  of  these  tribes  into  small 
communities.  This  is  not  only  necessary  for  political  reasons,  but  it  is  also  an  agri- 
cultural necessity.  The  character  of  the  country  they  are  to  occupy  will  require  this 
dispersion  in  order  to  settle  them  upon  it.  Bat  the  Indian  is  so  gregarious  that  it  will 
require  special  effort  to  accomplish  this.  In  the  case  of  Spotted  Tail's  people,  while  the 
main  body  will  be  located,  according  to  their  desire,  on  the  South  Fork  of  White  River, 
yet  it  would  be  of  great  advantage  to  allow  colonies  to  return  to  the  Missouri  River  in 
case  they  may  wish  to  do  so. 

The  agricultural  resources  of  the  region  specifically  allotted  to  Spotted  Tail,  along 
the  South  Fork  of  the  White  River,  may  not  prove  adequate  for  the  whole  tribe;  but 
this  want  may  be  met  in  the  way  just  mentioned,  by  encouraging  some  portions  of  the 
tribe  to  occupy  the  country  along  the  Missouri  River.  This  they  will  do  as  soon  as  the 
present  despotism  of  Spotted  Tail's  "soldier  lodge"  can  be  broken  up.  Some  four  or 
five  hundred  might  locate  in  the  old  Ponca  Reserve,  utilizing  the  agency  buildings 
and  mills  which  have  been  placed  there  at  great  expense.  Another  colony  could  go  in 
about  Whetstone  Creek,  and  another  settlement  could  make  the  new  Missouri  River  de- 
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pot  below  the  mouth  of  White  River,  their  base  of  supplies.  This  might  require  one  or 
Lore  subaaenta  or  superintendents  of  farming,  but  the  expense  thus  incurred  would  be 
more  thanSfeet  by  the  savin-  on  inland  freight  thus  arrested  a(  the  river. 

We  would  eall  attention  to  the  urgent  necessity  for  fulfilling  the  oldigatmns  of  the 
treaty  of  1876,  which  guarantees  to  these  Indians  the  protection  of  the  I  nited  States 
laws*  What  is  needed  is  the  creation  of  an  additional  j  udicial  district  in  the  I  oratory 
of  Dakota  with  the  necessary  officers,  and  that  authority  be  vested  m  the  United 
States  Indian  agents  to  exercise  the  powers  of  justice  of  the  peace,  m  accordance  with 
the  code  of  the'State  or  Territory  in  which  these  Indians  are  located. 

We  urge,  also,  some  legislation  which  shall  open  the  way  to  giving  to  these  Indians, 
with  proper  safeguards,  actual  title  in  the  lands  taken  by  them  as  fast  as  they  are 
readv  to  'occupy  and  improve  individual  homesteads.  The  provisions  o  the  Moux 
treaty  of  1868,  which  are  continued  and  made  law  through  the  treaty  ot  1-/0,  authorize 
The  issue  of  certificates  of  occupation,  to  be  recorded  in  a  Moux  land-book.  But  tins 
provision  is  practically  of  no  value  whatever,  and  tails  entirely  to  meet  the  want  of 
any  Indian  who  steps  out  of  the  Indian  ways  into  the  ranks  of  civilized  men.  whichis 
absolute  ownership  of  the  land  he  lives  on.  How  much  importance  the  Indian  place* 
on  this  mav  be  seen  in  the  sacrifices  which  those  of  this  same  stock  have  made  to  gain 
it:  in  the  "Flandrean  Colony,  which  went  off  from  the  Santees  and  took  homestead* 
on  United  States  lauds,  and  more  recently,  in  the  Brown  Earth  Colony,  which  has  gone 
off  from  the  Sisseton  Agency  for  the  same  purpose:  in  both  eases  abandoning  present 
advantages  in  the  way  of  rations,  auuuities,  &c,  for  the  purpose  ot  obtaining  foothold 

BOwrwould^lsoe»oint  to  the  very  encouraging  efforts  made  in  the  same  direction  by 
the  Santees  and  Sissetons  who  have  remained  on  their  reservations,  and  who  tor  ten 
venrVhave  been  asking  and  working  to  gain  individual  titles  to  the  lands  they  there 
occupy.  We  also  point  to  the  energy  and  enterprise  of  the  colony  from  the  Cheyenne 
River  Agency,  located  on  the  east  side  of  the  Missouri,  at  Peoria  Bottom,  which  has  but 
recen%  come  out  of  one  of  the  wildest  of  the  Sioux  tribes,  but  now  forms  a  community 
of  Peaceable  farmers,  who  are  anxiously  waiting  for  legal  titles  to  the  lands  there 
surveyed  for  them.  We  point  to  these  to  show  the  hopefulness  of  work  m  this  direc- 
tion and  the  pressing  need  of  legislation  which  shall  help  all  ot  these  people  to  come 
on  to  the  platform  of  civilized  men.  ^  .  _ 

The  commission  spent  22  days  in  tent-life,  and  traveled  about  400  miles  with  wagons 
and  upward  of  '200  on  horseback.  A  large  part  of  the  wagon-route  was  new  and 
through  an  nndescribed  country  ;  the  marches  on  horseback  were  over  a  very  rough 
country.    We  had  heavy  rains  and  high  water  during  the  greater  part  of  our  march. 

In  conclusion,  we  desire  to  acknowledge  courtesies  from  the  honorable  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  and  the  honorable  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs;  also  to  thank  13vt. 
Mai.  P.  D.  Vroom,  Third  Cavalry,  for  most  valuable  assistance;  and  also  our  secretary 
Mr,  E.  K.  Havt,  for  his  faithful  services. 

Very  respectfully.  p  g  STANLEY, 

Colonel  Twenty-Second  Infantry,  Brevet  Major- General. 

J.  M.  HA  WORTH. 
A.  L.  RIGGS. 

Hon.  Carl  Schurz, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Note.— We  would  notice  the  fact  that  Red  Cloud's  people  require  the  undivided 
services  of  a  physician,  whereas  they  now  have  only  such  medical  assistance  as  tne 
surgeon  of  the  post  can  render  outside  of  his  regular  duties. 


List  of  articles  for  Bed  Cloud's  Agency, 

1  saw-mill  aud  fixtures  and  4  wagons  --  ----   «  o2n  no 

150  wagons,  wide  track,  2|  inches,  with  bows  and  covers,  at  |o5   »,  W 

200  sets  harness,  at  $20   '  qqq  qq 

50  plows,  at  §12    70  00 

10  harrows,  at  810   ^0  qq 

20  sets  harrow-teeth,  at  S3   g~g  qq 

75  double  and  single  trees,  at  $3   ~qq  qq 


50  hilling-hoes,  at  $4 


i  o 


00 


100  spades,  at  75  cents   rQ  qq 

50  shovels,  long  handles,  at  81   Jgji  qQ 

25  cross-cut  saws,  at  $5   ,rn  nft 

1U0  hand-saws,  at  §1.50   iou  uu 
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200  augers,  assorted,  and  handles,  at  75  cents   $150  00 

50  mattocks  and  handles,  at  $1   50  00 

100  garden-rakes,  at  50  cents  .   50  00 

100  scythes  and  snaths,  at  $2  '.  200  00 

300  scythe-stones,  at  10  cents         30  00 

25  grindstones,  at  $5   125  00 

100  drawing-knives,  at  50  cents   50  00 

12  broad-axes,  at  $2....   24  00 

250  small  wash-tubs,  at  75  cents..   ".'.V.  187  50 

250  wash-boards,  at  50  cents   125  00 

1  fanning-mill   20  00 

200  log-chains,  f ,  at  $2           400  00 

500  heifers,  at  $14  \  7  000  00 

1<J0  cows,  milch,  at  $22   2  200  00 

29,  216  50 

Estimate  of  articles  for  Rosebud  Agency. 

200  axes,  with  handles   $300  00 

12  axes,  broad  *    24  00 

200  augers,  assorted,  with  handles  ....  200  00 

250  boards,  wash  '. '. ."*".!.]  100  00 

200  chains,  log,  f -inch  cable  V/.  .  . .  .  .     . 11.  . .  I  600  00 

50  doz.-n  grease,  Frazier's  *"                       "  60  00 

150  sets  harness,  double       3  000  00 

50  dozen  hoes,  hilling,  socket   '  250  00 

200  hammers,  carpenter's   ioo  00 

100  knives,  drawing   50  00 

100  mattocks,  with  handles           100  00 

1  mill,  fanning    ' 0~  nn 

30  plows   5ic  oo 

200  garden-rakes                                                                                   ""  inn  nn 

200  spades   "\\      \ \ ™  °g 

50  shovels,  long  handles   50  00 

25  crosscut-saws     io-  nn 

100  handsaws    '  Y'l  ao 

100  scythes,  with  snaths   " onn  nn 

300  stones,  scythe     ^n  on 

25  grindstones      .... ....         "_\ 125  qq 

100  sets  of  trees,  single  and  double                  ,  onn  nn 

250  wash-tubs  (small)   137  00 

150  wagons,  2f  inches,  with  bow  and  cover   a  o^n  nn 

500  heifers,  afc  $14  " °' ™ 

100  cows,  milch,  at  $22   2,  200  00 

42  j  24, 186  00 
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REPORT  OF  COMMISSION  TO  APPRAI|E  CHEROKEE  LANDS  IN  THE  INDIAN 

Paola,  Kans.,  August  22,  1877. 

Sir-  The  commissioners  appointed  by  the  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  I *J^***W>*" 
the  Cherokee  lands  in  the  Indian  Territory  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following 

'The  commissioners  assembled  at  Lawrence,  Kans  in  ^"^^f-^SS 
tions  on  the  28th  of  March,  1877,  and  organized  by  the  election  of  Thomas  P.  Kennaru, 

PrF„f  anltneTdh°acconni  S  actLtp^eparatory  to  entering  upon  field-work,  and 

hft  forwarded  with  the  acounts  of  the  disbursing  agent. 

WA^Thed  the  Indian  Territory  south  of  Arkansas  City,  Kaus.,  on  the  12th  of  April, 
*J«r  th  Xll6winff  day  began  the  work  of  inspection,  following  the  suggestions  con- 
toSta^SMffl^Sth  reference  to  our  mode  of  proceeding,  as  close  y  as  was 
found [  n?acticable    Our  progress  was  somewhat  retarded  m  consequence  of  the  fact 

gentle,  with less  "f|gSl!SWy^^^^*^  toiu6cl  ^  its  *ritata™s'  is 

S?afi  ind  25  north  called BodoS.  The  country  drained  by  it  is  fine,  and  along  the 
SThtre'lsTfatr  Supply  of  valuable  timber  .  Probably  90  per  cent,  of  the  country 

In  towSfp  Mnorth  range  1  I*,  the  country  is  more  rolling,  wxth  occasional  out- 
°rTPhPe  cfunTrytetween  Red  Rock  Creek  and  Black  Bear  Creek  is  quite  rolling  ;  some- 

msmmmmm 

m  The  ooifnTrv  I'ainefby  Hackberry  and  Skeleton  Creeks  is  principally  of  fair  quality, 
smToo^°rrfILd  w,™hveb/y  little  timler  or .ton. oi .value .    Much  «el^  mod 
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miles  of  the  Salt  Fork  of  the  Arkansas.  The  country  is  fairly  watered,  and  moderately 
"well  adapted  to  general  farming.  J 

West  of  Osage  Creek,  as  far  as  and  including  the  townships  of  range  8  west  the 
country  north  of  the  Salt  Fork  of  the  Arkansas  is  comparatively  poor,  and  almost  wholly 
devoid  of  timber.  J 

It  is  our  opinion  that  the  country  within  from  six  to  eight  miles  of  the  Arkansas 
River  is  well  and  best  adapted  to  stock-raising.  While  generally  too  roucrh  for  culti- 
vation, the  soil  is  good,  and  the  growth  of  grass  good. 

Judging  by  the  success  of  the  people  of  Sumner  and  Crowley  Counties,  Kansas  in 
raising  wheat,  it  can  scarcely  be  questioned  that  the  country  from  and  including  the 
townships  of  range  4  west,  to  within  six  or  eight  miles  of  the  Arkansas  River  and 
extending  south  from  Kansas  to  Black  Bear  Creek,  being  very  similar  in  character  to 
the  adjommg  lands  in  Kansas,  is  well  adapted  to  the  growth  of  wheat 

Doubtless  stock-raising  might  be  carried  on  successfully  in  any  part  of  the  country 
east  of  the  Abilene  cattle-trail.  Cattle  have  frequently  been  wintered  in  this  country 
without  the  use  of  prepared  food.  J 

It  is  our  impression  that  the  country  we  have  thus  far  examined  is  healthful  The 
drainage  is  everywhere  good.  The  low  valley-lands,  especially  of  those  running  from 
west  to  east,  as  those  of  the  Black  Bear  and  Red  Rock  Creeks,  are  probably  so  rue  what 
malarious  and  we  would  regard  it  as  important  to  the  health  of  Indians  located  on 
these  lands  that  their  dwelliugs  should  be  located  on  the  highlands 

In  valuing  these  lands,  it  is  our  impression  that  the  chief  difficulty  consists  in  de- 
termining the  amount  of  allowance  which  ought  to  be  made  in  view  of  "  the  fact  that 
these  lands  are  for  Indian  occupancy  and  settlement  only,  and  consequently  less  valu- 
able than  lands  open  to  white  settlement."  We  have  devoted  our  attention  carefully 
to  the  consideration  of  this  subject.  Our  conclusion  is  that,  in  view  of  this  restriction 
placed  upon  their  use,  these  lands  are  worth  about  one-half  as  much  as  they  would 
be  if  open  to  settlement  by  white  people.  As  far  as  made,  our  appraisal  is,  in  our 
judgment,  m  conformity  with  that  opinion. 

The  detailed  statement  of  prices  fixed  upon  the  lands  thus  far  examined  and 
appraised  will  be  found  m  the  schedules  entitled  -Description  and  valuation  of 
"report  m  Territory/'  &c,  which  will  be  forwarded  with  this 

.QSaVfn,f  aP?li,ed  for  and  received  permission  to  adjourn  after  inspecting  the  lands 
east  of  the  Abilene  cattle-trail  until  about  the  first  of  September,  on  the  21st  of  June 
we  left  the  Indian  Territory  near  Caldwell,  Kans.,  and  proceeded  to  Wichita,  Kans., 
PT  W6/£aCted  °U  Saturday,  the  23d.  In  consequence  of  the  fact  that  the 
private  affairs  of  Mr .  Kennard  seemed  to  him  to  render  it  extremely  doubtful  whether 
it  would  be  possible  for  him  to  continue  to  serve  as  a  member  of  the  commission,  it  was 

f  r^r^of  th°«mee  w^f°la'  Kan8-'-°n  th6,14th  °f  AugUSt  f0r  the  PurP°se  of  preparing 
?v ;!P^  ?     °l*he  commi8810ri  as  far  as  it  had  proceeded.    In  accordance  with 

K  IT18!1!!  adiTDei  a£  Wicnita-  Kan8->  on  June  25,  and  reassembled  at  Paola, 
S  "tllTfw •  V; v  tb6  for^oiDS  £ad  been  Prepared  it  was  determined  to  ad- 
flw+  ™  Wlchl.ta'.  Kan?->  on  September  15,  in  order  to  resume  work  in  the  Indian 
lerntory.    The  commission  then  adjourned  on  August  23. 

Very  respectfully,  THOM.  P.  KENNARD, 

EBENEZER  H.  TOPPING, 
THOMAS  E.  SMITH, 
Hon.  J.  Q.  Smith,  Commissioners, 
Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  Washington,  D.  C. 


a      m,  .  Paola,  Kans.,  December  12,  1877. 

TWU  r  t!  co™mif  I0ne™  aPP0inted  to  appraise  the  Cherokee  lands  in  the  Indian 
Territory  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  additional  report : 

SeotoX. i Zl^S  ^'f  atViohita,  Kan8P,  on  Monday  morning 

September  17  1877,  and  were  informed  by  Mr.  William  N.  Wilkerson  of  Cass  Conntf ' 

T^ZZVhK  hG  h/d  bi?e?  aPP°inted  a  member  of  the  commission  in  place  of  Mr' 
Ld  w  "  i  Kfe7ard'  ^h°?a,d  ™S*<*.  Mr.  Wilkerson  then  took  the  required  oath 
and  was  elected  president  of  the  commission.  1     ea  oam 

At  the  same  time  Lieutenant  Cushman,  of  the  Sixteenth  Infantry  reported  to  th« 
commissioners  that  he  was  present  with  a  detachment  of  ten  men, Mdinstr  noted  to 
accompany  the  commissioners  as  an  escort.  Our  departure  from  Wichita  ™ll  If.  2 
until  the  afternoon  of  Thursday,  September  20,  J^^^^rUett^t 
rh«  TndT?  TaS°>  aDd  ^am'    ^6  then  left  Wi(*ita'  via  Wellington  and  Caldwell  tv 
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It  was  manifest  that  the  limits  of  the  appropriation  would  be  reached  long ;  before  it 

to  limit  our  movements  in  consequence  of  the  "ncertai oty  01  g  neCesBarily 

mmmmsm, 

™e?te"t  eztlntlo ffiS""  !&  of  the  route  foUowed  by  the  wagons  and 
Awhile  necessity  competed  us  to  pursue  a  course  j ^U* J^J- ™  *  2££ 

were  suffi cent  to  enab  e  us  to  pla,  ^ nr  ^^;d        1,  carefnl  examination 

west  of  the  Abilene  cattle-trail.  f  }    Arkansas  Kiver, 

The  country  west  of  range  6  west,  south  ot  the  ba it p* or*  £     t    t  that  north  of 
which  is  drained  by  that  stream,  is  of  timber. 

Shl^  wWwenaVed 

to  stock-raising.  i«  nnifp  similar  in  the  general  character 

The  country  drained  by  Eagle  Chief  Creek .  w  V1^  BimUar^n        g  ^  ^ 

of  the  soil  to  that  north .of  it  on  the  J*™  of  value.    There  is  a 

S'^rf'SSS1,  pri^liy  camwood,  along  the  creek  and  some  of  its  larger 
butrnT  The  country  is  probably  well  adapted  to  ^ck-raismg 
The  lands  north  of  the  Cimarron  ^T^^^^^^^^  numerous 
rolling  hills,  too  abrupt  for  cultivation i  There  ™eJfu^  ^g  the  north  side 
small  streams  of  thus  section,  but  of  little  \alue  exec  pt  101  luei. .  width  from 
of  the  Cimarron  River  there  is  generally  a  range  of  sand-hills,  varyina 
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a  few  hundred  yards  to  three  or  four  miles.  The  most  recently  formed  of  these  hills; 
are  entirely  bare  of  vegetation,  while  the  greater  portion  are  covered  with  a  scanty 
growth  of  grass  and  scrubby  timber  of  little  value.  The  sand-hill  country  is  of  no 
value  except  for  pasturage. 

The  water  of  this  section  is  almost  all  bad,  whether  to  such  a  degree  as  to  materially 
affect  its  value  for  stock-raising  we  have  no  means  of  determining.  Otherwise,  the- 
country  is  tolerably  well  adapted  to  the  business. 

The  country  west  of  the  Cimarron  River  aud  north  of  the  6th  standard  parallel  is- 
generally  high,  rolling  prairie,  almost  wholly  devoid  of  timber.  There  is  a  little  cotton- 
wood  and  scrubby  elm  timber  in  the  valleys  of  some  of  the  small  creeks ;  also  some 
cedar  in  the  deep  gorges  at  the  heads  of  the  streams  near  the  dividing  ridge  between 
the  Cimarron  River  and  the  North  Fork  of  the  Canadian  and  Beaver  Creek ;  but  the 
total  amount  of  timber  is  insignificant  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  the  country.  The- 
soil  of  this  section  of  the  country  is  generally  second  or  third  rate.  Much  of  the  coun- 
try— probably  not  less  than  half  of  it — is  too  rough  or  rolling  for  profitable  tillage;, 
and  the  adaptation  of  the  tillable  portion  to  any  of  the  chief  cultivated  crops  of  the- 
West  is,  in  our  judgment,  doubtful.  The  growth  of  grass  is  not  heavy,  but  it  is,  no 
doubt,  very  nutritious,  and  the  country  is  well  adapted  to  grazing  purposes,  unless  the 
supply  of  water  is  insufficient  or  its  character  unsuitable.  The  water  of  his  section  is 
nearly  all  of  the  kind  called  gypsum  or  alkali  water.  The  country  is  generally  under- 
laid by  beds  of  gypsum,  some  of  which  are  10  or  12  feet  thick.  Springs  are  very  rare, 
and  the  water  of  the  streams  not  permanent.  The  adaptation  of  this  section  of  the 
country  to  the  use,  for  grazing  purposes,  of  a  permanently -settled  people,  owning  the 
land  in  small  bodies,  is,  in  our  opinio",  rendered  extremely  doubtful  by  the  uncertainty 
connected  with  the  supply  of  water  and  its  fitness  for  use.  As  an  open  or  free  range 
for  stock,  the  grass  might  be  utilized  by  taking  advantage  of  favorable  seasons,  and 
driving  to  other  sections  in  times  of  drought. 

The  country  south  of  the  6th  standard  parallel,  which  is  drained  by  the  North  Fork 
of  the  Canadian  River  and  its  tributaries,  is  generally  smooth,  rolling  prairie.  The  sup- 
ply of  timber  is  scanty  and  of  but  little  value  except  for  fuel.  There  is  some  stone  of 
poor  quality.  The  soil  is  much  of  it  sandy,  and  generally  second  or  third  rate.  Along 
Wolf  Creek,  chiefly  on  the  east  side  and  the  north  side  of  the  North  Fork  of  the  Cana- 
dian River,  there  are  sand-hills  extending  back  from  one  to  four  or  five  miles.  The 
water  of  this  section  of  the  country  is  generally  good,  and  the  supply  probably  suffi- 
cient to  render  the  country,  in  that  respect,  fairly  well  adapted  to  stock-raising.  Much 
of  the  country,  probably  30  per  cent.,  is  too  sandy  for  cultivation,  and  the  adaptation 
of  any  considerable  portion  of  it  to  profitable  tillage  we  regard  as  improbable.  The 
growth  of  grass  is  good,  aud  the  land  generally  well  adapted  to  stock-raising. 

The  country  south  of  the  6th  standard  parallel  and  the  Cimarron  River,  which  is 
drained  by  that  stream,  is  chiefly  exceedingly  broken  prairie.  There  is  some  good 
tillable  valley-land  along  the  Cimarron  and  the  larger  creeks,  but  west  of  Glass  Mount- 
ain probably  not  more  than  20  per  cent,  of  the  land  is  plowable.  About  the  heads  of 
the  creeks  there  is  some  good  timber,  and  in  the  gorges  generally  there  is  a  good  deal  of 
cedar.  There  is  little  stone  of  value.  Beds  of  gypsum,  from  6  to  10  feet  thick,  crop  out 
near  the  hill-tops.  The  water  of  this  section  is  very  similar  to  that  of  the  country  to  the 
northwest  which  has  been  spoken  of,  and  we  think  the  same  remarks  are  applicable 
with  reference  to  the  suitableness  of  the  country  to  stock-raising. 

The  country  east  of  the  Cimarron  River  and  the  valley  of  Eagle  Chief  Creek,  and 
west  of  range  6  west,  which  is  drained  by  the  Cimarron,  consists  of  sand-hills,  more  or 
less  covered  with  scrubby  oak  and  a  thin  growth  of  grass,  and  open,  level  or  gently- 
rolling  prairie  of  second  or  third  rate  soil.  The  region  of  sand-hills  lies  along  the  river 
and  extending  back  from  3  to  6  or  7  miles.  This  section  of  the  country  is  moderately 
well  watered.  No  stone  was  seen.  The  timber  is  of  but  little  value  except  for  fuel. 
Some  portions  of  the  land  on  Turkey  Creek,  and  about  the  heads  of  the  small  creeks 
between  Turkey  Creek  and  Eagle  Chief  Creek,  are  probably  fairly  adapted  to  general 
farming  purposes. 

It  may  not  be  superfluous  to  state  the  substance  of  our  observations  of  the  game  of 
the  country  traversed.  We  saw  two  or  three  hundred  buffalo  in  the  valley  of  Eagle 
Chief  Creek,  and  about  as  many  more  between  Eagle  Chief  Creek  and  the  Cimarron 
River.  In  the  valley  of  Buffalo  Creek  we  saw  probably  from  eight  to  twelve  thousand 
buffalo;  in  the  valley  of  the  North  Fork  of  the  Canadian,  one  thousand,  probably. 
There  are  considerable  numbers  of  deer  and  turkeys,  chiefly  in  the  sand-hills  and  along 
the  most  heavily-timbered  streams.  As  furnishing  a  permanent  supply  of  food  and 
other  necessaries  of  even  savage  life  to  any  considerable  number  of  people,  the  game 
of  the  country  seems  to  us  worthy  of  very  little  consideration. 

As  a  whole,  we  regard  the  country  referred  to  in  this  portion  of  our  report  as  chiefly 
valuable  for  stock-raising.  Some  portions  of  it  we  believe  to  be  adapted  to  wheat,  and 
we  have  little  doubt  that,  with  experience,  a  considerable  portion  of  the  country  will 
be  found  adapted  to  other  profitable  crops. 

On  Sunday,  November  4,  we  reached  the  Abilene  cattle-trail  and  stage-road,  near  the 
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stage-station  on  Skeleton  Creek,  and  started  for  Wichita,  Kaus.,  which  place  we 
reached  on  November  9.  Mr.  Smith  having  received  intelligence  of  the  severe  illness 
of  one  of  his  family,  it  was  decided  to  adjourn  to  meet  in  Paola,  Kans.,  on  Monday,  No- 
vember 26,  on  which  day  the  commission  reassembled  and  began  the  preparation  of 

thir/conclusion,  we  desire  to  state  that,  while  seeking  to  use  the  money  appropriated 
for  the  business  in  which  we  have  heen  employed,  in  the  most  rigidly  economical  man- 
ner and  to  limit  our  expenditure  to  that  amount,  we  have,  in  various  ways  and  from 
various  causes,  apparently  to  us  unavoidable,  exceeded  it,  which  being  unauthorized 
to  do,  no  account  is  made  of  such  excess. 

The  journal  of  the  commission  will  be  transmitted  with  the  accounts  of  the  disburs- 
ing agent,  Mr.  Topping.  . 

For  the  detailed  statement  of  prices  fixed  upon  the  lands  appraised  by  us,  your  at- 
tention is  invited  to  the  schedules  which  are  entitled  "  Description  and  Valuation  of 
Cherokee  Lands  in  Indian  Territory,"  &c,  which  are  forwarded  herewith. 

Very  respectfully,  WILLIAM  N.  WILKERSON, 

EBENEZER  H.  TOPPING, 
THOMAS  E.  SMITH, 

Commissioners. 

Hon.  E.  A.  Hayt,  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Description  and  valuation  of  Cherokee  lands  in  Indian  Territory,  lying  west  of  96°  wes t  Ion- 
qitxtde  and  ivest  of  the  Osage  lands,  appraised  in  1877,  under  the  provisions  of  the fifth 
section  of  an  act  of  Congress  approved  May  29,  1872.    {Stats,  at  large,  vol.  17,  p.  190.) 


20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 
26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 


20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 
26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 


Description. 


Township. 


North. 


Range. 


Eas< 


Area. 


Acres. 
20,  555.  86 
23,  048.  09 
23,  013.  70 
23,  018.  79 
22,  914.  45 

22,  517.  94 

23,  038.  15 

22,  988.  61 

23,  002.  93 
.15,  255.  70 


220,  354.  22 


749. 12 
021.  34 
049.  27 
945.  91 
443.  43 

901.  90 
553.  14 

902.  78 
959.  03 
284.  49 


Value 
per 
acre. 


Total  value. 


212,  810.  41 


21,  800.  27 
23,  025.  09 

22,  986.  69 
14,  098.  84 
14,  311.  73 

52.  45 
20,  239. 15 
22,  656.  08 
17,  355.  71 
12.  375.  07 


168,  901.  08 


21,  947. 18 

22,  985.  04 
22,  964.  52 
16,  214.  98 

1,  017. 10 

2,  667.  77 


Gents. 
25 
624 
75 
62i 
62| 
87| 
100 
75 
87| 
874 


50 

75 

75 

75 

624 

624 

624 

75 

874 

874 


$5,  388  964 
14,  405  05§ 
17,  260  274 
14,  386  74§ 
14,321  53i 
19,703  19| 
23,  038  15 
17,241  45f 
20, 127  56| 
13,  348  73| 


159,221  67* 


75 

624 

624 

624 

50 

624 

37i 

50 

624 

50 


75 
624 

50 
75 
50 


874  56 
266  004 
286  95£ 
209  43J 
027  14f 
563  68| 
470  71i 
177  084 
089  154 
373  921- 


151,  338  65£ 


16, 350  201 
14,  390  68i 
14, 366  68i 

8,  811  774 

7, 155  864 
32  78£ 

7,  589  684 
11, 328  04 
10,  847  31£ 

6, 187  53* 


97,  060  56| 


16,  460  384 
14,  365  65 
14, 352  824 

8,  107  49 
762  824 

1, 333  884 


Remarks. 


Pawnee. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
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Description. 


Township. 


Range. 


Value 
per 


Total  value. 


Remarks. 


North 

25  

26  

27  

20  

21.  

22  

23  

24  

20  

21  

22  

23  

20  

21  

22  

20  

21  

20  

21  

20  

20  

21  

22  

23  

24  

25  

26  

27  

28  

29  

20  

21  

22  

23  

24  

25  

26  

27  

28  

29...  

20  

21  

22  

23  

24  

25  

26  

27  


East. 
4 
4 
4 


10 


Wes 


Acres. 

84.  64 
5,  944.  63 
2,  669.  96 


96,  495.  82 


Cents. 
62i 
50 
37i 


624 


99,  312.  04 


21,  810.  38 
23,  053.  51 

22,  017.  76 
638.  71 


67,  520.  36 


21,  810.  47 
16,  637.  91 
7,  486. 10 


45,  934.  48 


21,  943.  48 
14,  840.  29 


36,  783.  77 


17,  508.  43 
721.  39 


18,  229.  82 
4,  507.  65 
4,  507.  65 

21,  659.  16 

22,  956.  55 
22,  946.  43 

22,  983.  83 

23,  078.  05 

22,  290.  41 

23,  007.  60 
22,  939.  48 
22,  992.  48 
15,  203.  63 


220,  057.  62 


219,  828.  53 


21,  645.  30 

22,  955. 11 

23,  087.  83 
23,  029.  62 
23,  099.  37 

22,  000.  03 

23,  065.  34 
23,  040.  77 


624 
50" 
50 


32 
50 
75 
62£ 


50 

37i 

50 


37| 
25 


124 

624 


25 


374 

62£ 

75 

624 

75 

75 

874 
100 
100 

874 


624 

75 

75 

87* 

75 

Gai 

8?i 

87* 

874 


374 
624 
624 
75 

75 
50 


.$52  90 
2,  972  314 
1, 001  234 


59,  409  51 


13,  572  58f 
14,391  75 

14,  365  03| 
10,  957  24 

4,  835  28 


53, 121 


13,  631  48f 
11,  526  75i 
16,  513  32 
399  19f 


42,  070  75| 


10,  905  23£ 
6,239  2  If 
3,  743  05 


20,  887  50£ 


8,  228  804 
3, 710  07J 


11, 938  87f 


2, 188  55jj 
450  861 


2,  639  42J 


1,  126  91* 


1, 126  91i 


8, 122  184 
18,  347  84f 
17, 209  82i 
14,  364  89| 
17,  308  53| 
16,  717  80^ 
20,131  65 
22,  939  43 
22,  992  48 
13, 303  17| 


167,  437  87| 


13,  508  804 
14, 368  58| 
17, 123  21i 
17,  214  32| 
20,  169  72J 
16,  872  95 1 

14,  322  25| 
20,  061  93 
20, 037  044 
13,  256  18| 


166,  935  02J 


Pawnee. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Pawnee. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
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Description. 


Township. 


Range 


Area. 


Value 
per 


Total  value. 


Remarks. 


North. 


West. 
3 
3 


Acres. 
23,  060. 14 
15, 103. 15 


220,  086.  66 


220,  279.  75 


21,  315.  67 

22,  933.  93 

23,  059.  22 

22,  979.  70 

23,  093.  78 
22,  071.  78 
22,  911.  77 
22,  856.  82 
22,  884.  87 
15.  089.  92 

219,  197.  46 

21,  490.  07 

22,  958.  84 
22,  967.  54 
22,  919.  99 
22,  769.  58 

22,  851.  13 
21,932.11 

23,  123.  57 
23,  183.  67 
15,  108.  14 


259,  304.64 


Cents. 
87i 
75 


75 

75 
75 
75 
75 
75 
75 
75 
624 


75 

62£ 

624 

62* 

62| 

50 

75 

624 

75 

62| 


133,  011.  02 


7,  986.  79 

8,  662.  33 
8,  617.  23 
8,  524.  68 

8,  468.  91 

9,  527.  52 
9, 180.  68 
9,  575.  41 
9,  429.  37 
6,  334.  57 

86,  307.  49 


21,  295.  52 
23,  046.  80 

22,  990.  11 

23,  000.  52 

22,  883.  74 

23,  035.  88 
21,  626.  61 


624 
624 
50 
624 

374 
374 

37* 
37* 
374 
50 


$20, 177  62} 
11, 327  36} 


50 

50 

25 

25 

25 

374 

374 

25 

25 

25 


37£ 

25 

37| 

371 

374 

50 

25 


148,316  14£ 

16,186  17 
14,369  11} 
17,  233  214 
17, 194  88i 
17. 338  32| 

16,  820  854 

17,  260  59 
17,  308  59 
17,299  304 

9,  437  45~ 


160,  448  50 


142,  628  47£ 


13,  431  29§ 
14, 349  274 
11,  483  77 

14,  324  99f 
8,  538  59} 
8,569  17| 
8,  224  54i 
8,  671  33£ 
8,  693  87| 
7,  554  07 


103,  840  924 


783  03 
182  074 
593  12} 
570  57} 
598  99} 
071  20 
838  52 
348  65 
382  30f 
170  07| 


43,  538  54f 


3, 993  394 
4,331  164 
2, 154  30| 
2, 131  17 
2,117  22f 
3,  572  82 
3,  442  754 
2,393  85} 
2,  357  34| 


1, 583  64| 


28,  077  67f 


7,  985  82 
5,761  70 

8,  621  294 
8,625  194 
8,581  40} 

11,517  94 

5,  406  65} 


East  of  98°  meridian. 


West  of  98°  meridian. 
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Description. 


Township. 


North. 


Area. 


Range. 


West. 


Acres. 
23,  040.  80 
23,  024.  95 
14,919. 13 


218,  864.  06 


21,  236.  70 
23,  065.  89 
23,  052.  65 
23,014.  26 
23,  037.  39 

22,  917.  56 

21,  947.  89 

22,  335.  89 
22,  902.  14 
14,  768.  44 

218,  278.  81 


285.  95 
489.  71 
921.  66 
948.  56 
955.  57 
966.  08 
900.  04 
066. 18 
745.  33 
719.  92 


214,  999.  00 


390.  22 
080.  55 
046.  22 
044. 14 
136.  25 
059.  99 
042.  04 
971.51 
953.  33 
755.  29 


218,  479.  54 


12 

12  | 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 


21,  453.  23 

22,  882.  63 
20,  268.  56 

22,  948.  55 

23,  058.  52 
23,  047.  72 
23,  055. 14 
23,  061.  50 
22,  981.  08 
14,  906.  b9 


Value 
per 


217,  663.  82 


582. 12 
987.  51 
865.  62 
781. 15 
955.  09 
996.  54 
969.  65 
925.  36 
923.  63 
870.  69 


217,  857.  36 


21,  810.  90 
23,  039.  71 
21,  208.  32 

21,  494.  59 
23, 171. 15 

22,  990.  27 
22,  905.  45 


Cents. 
25 
25 
25 


25 

25 

374 

37J 

37i 

50 

25 

25 

12* 

12| 


25 

25 

37J 

374 

374 

50 

12* 

25 

50 

374 


374 

25 

25 

374 

374 

50 

50 

374 

50 

50 


374 

374 

25 

374 

50 

50 

50 

37£ 

50 

50 


25 

25 

124 

25 

37i 

50 

50 

374 

50 

50 


124 

12* 

124 

25 

374 

37£ 

374 


Total  value. 


$5,  760  20 
5,  756  23| 
3,  729  78£ 


71, 746  224 


5,  309  174 
5,  766  47i 
8,  644  74f 
8,  630  34| 
8,  639  02| 
11,  458  78 
5,  486  97i 
5,583  97| 
2, 862  76| 
1,  846  m 


64, 228  30! 


4,  821  48| 
5, 372  42$ 
8,  595  62J 
8,  605  71 
8,  608  33| 

11,483  04 
2,  862  504 

5,  516  541 
11, 372  664 

5,519  97 


72,  758  31£ 


8,  021  331 
5,270  13$ 
5,  761  55i 
8,  641  55{ 
8,  676  09-t 
11. 529  994 
11,521  02 
8,  614  31f 
11,476  664 
7,  377  64i 

86,  890  31* 


8,  044  96| 
8,  580  98| 
5,  067  14 
8,  605  70| 
11,  529  26 
11,523  86 
11, 527  57 
8,  648  06J 
11,  490  54 
7,  453  444 


92,471  534 


78,  531  32i 


9,  726  36J 
2, 879  96§ 
2,651  04 
5,  373  64| 
8,689  184 
8,621  354 
8,  589  54$ 


Remarks. 
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Description. 


Township. 


Bange. 


Value 
per      Total  value, 
acre. 


Remarks. 


North. 


West. 

Acres. 

Cents. 

14 

22,  925.  08 

37* 

14 

22,  981.  44 

37* 

14 

14,  948.  54 

50" 

217,  475.  45 

15 

22,416.11 

25 

15 

22,  9til.  16 

12| 

15 

22,952.65 

12J 

15 

19,308.93 

25 

15 

22,  988.  90 

25 

15 

23,  034.  03 

37£ 

15 

22,  986.  44 

25 

15 

22,  968.  97 

37* 

15 

22,  990.  57 

37* 

15 

15,  034.  24 

37* 

217,  642.  00 


216,  889.  93 


217, 1C0.  56 


217,  913.  41 


216,  307.  38 


21,851.33 
23,027.32  | 
23,000.36  | 
22,977.56  I 
23,191.30 
23,074.50  ! 


88,  596  90* 
8,  618  04 
7,  474  27  1 


64,  220  30* 


5, 604  02! 
2,870  14* 
2,  869  08i 

4,  827  23i 

5,  747  22* 
8,  637  76| 
5,  746  61 
8,  613  36f 
8,621  46f 
5,  637  84 


174  75 


5,  577  36 
5,776  12J 
2, 882  26| 
5,  756  71| 

4,  727  40* 

5,  669  41* 
5,  734  61" 
5,  729  92} 

2,  868  21* 

3,  749  96| 

48,  472  00§ 

5,  481  67J 
5,  747  65! 

2, 881  m 

2,  S71  30f 
5,  773  69 
5, 133  61 
5,  347  82 
5,  783  77* 
5,  781  17| 

3,  735  46 


48,  537  501 


8,  345  32| 
5,  582  93 
5,  764  99|  i 
5,  738  98* 
5,  813  14| 
5,  750  63* 
5,  3S9  09} 
5,  389  60J 
5,  764  65| 
3,  720  74£ 


57,  260  12f 

5,  501  29£ 
5,721  71£ 
8,  432  46 
5,  714  20! 
5,791  63* 
5,  768  43 
5,  752  33 

4,  723  27 

5,  772  91i 
3,  709  41J 


56,  887 


5,  462  83J 
5,  756  83 
8,  625  13* 
5,  744  39 
5,797  82* 
5,  768  62* 
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Description. 


Township. 


North 

26  

27  

28  

29  

20  

21  

23  

22  

24  

25  

26  

27  

28  

29  

20  

21  

22  

23....,  

24  

25..:  

26  

27  

28  

29  

20  

21  

22  

23  

24  

25  

26  

27  

28  

29  

20  

21  

22  

23....  

24  

25  

26  

27....  

28.  

29  ■  

20  

21  

22  

23...  

24  

25  

26  

27  

28  

29  

20  

21  

22  

23  


Range. 


West. 
20 
20 
20 
20 


Acres. 
23,  034.  74 
21,  037.  52 
21,  243.  04 
14,  565.  71 


Value 
per 


217,  003. 


21,  721.  02 
23,  002.  42 

22,  983.  45 

22,  981.  37 
23, 134.  28 

23,  080. 16 
23,  176.  65 
23, 116.  04 
22,  623.  27 
13, 178.  97 


218,  997.  63 


220,  773.  84 


21,  695.  80 
23,  017.  85 
23,  003.  25 

22,  978.  67 
22,  765.  46 

22,  996.  90 

23,  052. 15 
22,  951.84 
22,  894.  00 
15,  037.  74 


220,  393.  66 


21,  662.  23 
23,  023.  64 

22,  998.  77 
22,  956.  30 

22,  687.  87 

23,  038. 10 
23, 116.  58 
23, 116.  42 
23,  041.  70 
15, 178.  67 


220,  820.  28 


21,  779. 11 
23,  030.  27 
23,  008.  86 

22,  958.  40 

22,  635.  81 

23,  003.  76 

22,  984. 12 

23,  000.  36 
23,  015.  32 
14,  734.  60 


220, 150.  61 

17,  563.  30 
16,  255.  04 
16,  108.  01 
16,  001.  40 


Cents. 
25 
25 
25 
25 


25 
25 
25 
25 

m 

374 
37| 
25 
25 


25 

25 

25 

25 

25 

12* 

25 


25 

25 

374 

25 

25 

124 

124 
25 
25 
25 


25 

25 

25 

25 

25 

25 

12* 

12* 

124 

25 


25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 

124 
124 

25 


Total  value. 


$5,  758  684 
5,  259  38 
5, 310  76 
3,  641  42| 

57, 125  89 


5,  430  254 
5,  750  604 
5,  745  86* 
5, 745  34i 
2,  891  784 

2,  885  02f 
8,  691  24f 
8,  668  514 
5,  655  81f 

3,  294  74* 


54, 759  18f 


5,  423  704 
5,  750  86 
5,  746  93J 
5,  758  08 
5,  765  81i 

2,  879  23 
5,  765  69 
8,  607  69 
5,  739  78 

3,  745  68 


55, 183  46 


5,  423  95 
5,  754  46£ 
8,  626  21| 
5,  744  66f 
5,  691  364 
2, 874  61* 

2,  881  51* 
5,  737  96 
5,  723  50 

3,  759  43* 


52,  217 


5,  415  55| 
5,  755  91 
5,  749  69* 


739  07* 
671  96! 
759  524 
889  571 
889  55i 
880  211 


3,  794  66| 
46,  545  731 


5,  444  77f 
"  757  56f 
752  214 
739  60 
658  951 
750  94 
746  03 

875  04* 

876  914 
683  65 


49,  285  69* 


4,  390  824 
4,  063  76 
4, 027  001 
4,  000  35 


Remarks. 
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Description. 


Township . 

Range. 

9.4 

North. 

26 

26 

26 

26 

26 

26 

Acres. 
15,  757.  42 
12,  486.  85 
12,  553.  05 
12,  548.  88 
12,  462.  92 
6,  245.  64 

137,  982.  51 


Value 
per 
acre. 


Gents.. 
25 
25 
25 

12| 
IS* 


Total  value. 


$3,  939  351 
3, 121  71i 
3, 138  26i 
1, 568  61 
1, 557  86£ 
780  70i 


30,  588  44f 


Eemarks. 


RECAPITULATION. 


20  to  29 . 
20  to  29 . 
20  to  29 . 
20  to  27 . 
20  to  24 . 
20  to  23 . 
20  to  22 . 
20  to  21 . 
20  to  21 . 

20  

20  to  29| . 
20  to  29,. 
20  to  29 . 
20  to  29'. 
20  to  29  . 
20  to  29 . 
20  to  29  . 
20  to  29  . 
20  to  29 . 
20  to  29 . 
20  to  29 . 
20  to  29 . 
20  to  29 . 
20  to  29 . 
20  to  29  . 
20  to  29 . 
20  to  29 . 
20  to  29 . 
20  to  29 . 
20  to  29 . 
20  to  29 . 
20  to  29 . 
20  to  29 . 
20  to  29 . 
20  to  29 . 
20  to  29 . 
20  to  29 . 


Total.  

Average  value  per  acre. 


1  E. 

2E. 
3  E. 
4E. 
5E. 

6  E. 
7E. 
8  E. 
9E. 

10  E. 
1W. 

2  W. 

3  W. 

4  W. 

5  W. 

6  W. 

7  W. 

7  W. 

8  W. 

9  W. 

10  W. 

11  W. 

12  W. 

13  W. 

14  ~W. 

15  W. 

16  W. 

17  W. 

18  W. 

19  W. 

20  W. 

21  W. 

22  W. 

23  W. 

24  W. 

25  W. 

26  W. 


220,  354.  22 
212,  810.  41 
168,  901.  08 
96,  495  82 
99,  312.  04 
67,  520.  36 
45,  934.  48 
36,  783.  77 
18,  229.  82 
4,  507.  65 
220,  057.  62 

219,  828.  53 

220,  086.  66 
220,  279.  75 
219, 197.  46 

219,  304.  64 
133,  011.  02 

86,  307.  49 
218,  864.  06 
218,  278.  81 
214,  999.  00 
218,  479.  54 
217,  663.  82 
217,  857.  36 
217,  475.  45 
217,  642.  00 

216,  889.  93 
217, 160.  56 

217,  913.41 

216,  307.  38 

217,  003.  38 

218,  997.  63 

220,  773.  84 
220,  393.  66 
220,  820.  28 
220,  150.  61 
137,  982.  51 


6,  574,  576.  05 


$159, 
151, 
97, 
59, 
58, 
42, 
20, 
11, 
2, 
1, 
167, 
166, 
148, 
160, 
142, 
103, 
43, 
28, 
71, 
64, 
72, 
86, 
92, 
78, 
64, 
59, 
48, 
48, 
57, 
56, 
57, 
54, 
55, 
52, 
46, 
49, 
30, 


2,711,923  40f 


411 


East  of  S 
West  of 


meridian, 
3  meridian. 
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REPORT  OF  LIEUT.  R.  H.  PRATT,  SPECIAL  AGENT  TO  COLLECT  INDIAN 
YOUTH  TO  BE  EDUCATED  AT  HAMPTON  INSTITUTE,  VA. 

Washington,  D.  C,  November  22,  1878. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  report  that,  in  obedience  to  your  orders  of  September  2  last, 
I  proceeded  to  Dakota,  and  visited  the  several  Indian  agencies  from  Fort  Berthold  to 
Yancton  Agency,  on  the  Missouri  River,  making  at  each  satisfactory  arrangements 
that  its  proportion  of  Indian  youth  of  both  sexes  would  be  ready  on  my  return,  a 
month  later,  to  accompany  me  to  Hampton,  Va.,  for  education  in  books  and  manual 
labor,  as  you  had  arranged.  I  found  that  the  very  small  number  of  thirty- four,  which 
you  had  allowed  for  th»  eight  agencies  named  in  the  order,  crippled  the  effort,  and  was 
a  beggarly  allowance  compared  with  the  needs  and  williDgness  of  the  Indiana ;  and 
when  I  reached  telegraph  communication  at  Fort  Sully,  I  telegraphed  a  request  that 
I  might  be  authorized  to  bring  seventy-five.    You  then  fixed  the  limit  at  fifty. 

I  returned  to  Fort  Berthold  by  rail,  and,  in  company  with  my  wife,  began  the  work  of 
gathering  up.  The  Indians  at  Fort  Berthold  are  more  industrious  and  nearer  to  self-sup_ 
port  in  their  original  state  than  any  others  within  my  knowledge.  They  are  like  all 
other  Indians,  however,  in  making  the  squaws  do  the  greater  part  of  the  work.  On  my 
return  they  argued  that  they  could  not  spare  the  girls  because  of  their  usefulness  as 
laborers,  and  that  education  injured  this  quality.  Through  the  cordial  co-operation  of 
the  agent,  E.  H.  Alden,  the  missionary,  Rev.  C.  L.  Hall,  and  his  wife,  and  also  of 
the  two  teachers,  Miss  Briggs  and  Miss  Calhoun,  I  got  nine  boys  and  four  girls,  or 
rather  three  girls  and  one  woman.  This  was  more  than  the  proportion  from  this 
agency,  but  I  esteemed  it  the  most  deserving.  One  of  the  girls  was  especially  bright, 
and  there  was  a  general  desire  to  save  her  from  the  degredations  of  her  Indian  sur- 
roundings. The  mother  said  that  educatiou  and  civilization  would  make  her  child 
look  upon  her  as  a  savage,  and  that  unless  she  could  go  with  her  child  and  learn  too, 
the  child  could  not  come.    I  brought  them  both. 

The  boys  from  this  agency  are  as  follows  : 


Arickarees. — 1.  Karunach  (Sioux  boy)   aged  16  years. 

2.  Tis-cahf-uh  (Laughing  Face)    aged  18  years. 

3.  Koo-nook-te-a-wan  (Shooting  Bear) ;  Christian  name, 

George  Sharphoue     aged  20  years. 

4.  A-hu-ka  (White  Wolf)   aged  20  years. 

Mandans— 5.  Say-Edda  (White  Breast)    aged  18  years. 

6.  Ka-what  (Bowlegs)  -   aged  12  years. 

7.  E-corrupt-ta-ha  (Looking  Around)   aged  18  years. 

Gros  ventres.— 8.  Ari-hotch-kish  (Long  Arm)  son  of  Hard  Horn,  chief,  aged  13  years. 

9.  No-wa-tesh  (Tom  Smith)   aged  14  years. 

The  girls  are : 

Arickarees.— 1.  Mary  (the  mother)      aged  26  years. 

2.  Anna  (the  daughter)    aged  10  years. 

Gros  ventres. — 3.  Josephine  Malnourie   aged  18  yearsB 

4.  Sarah  Walker   aged  13  years. 


Except  Mary,  the  girls  are  half-breeds.  Tom  Smith  is  a  half-breed,  and  White  Breast 
and  Ka-what  are  one-fourth  white. 

This  material  is  a  fair  average  of  the  people,  and  each  subject  was  recommended  by 
the  agent  and  his  educational  help. 

At  Standing  Rock  the  Catholic  Church  controls  the  educational  and  religious  work 
There  were  three  separate  agents  in  charge  during  the  period  of  rny  visits.  Father 
Stephan,  the  last  agent,  was  quite  anxious  his  agency  should  be  represented.  I  brought 
from  this  agency — 


1.  Nak-a-pala  (John  Cadocte)     aged  18  years. 

2.  IT- hah -ke-umpa  (Carries  Flying)    aged  16  years. 

3.  Puk-ta-chella  (John  Pleets)    aged  18  years. 

4.  Wah-seech-u-a  (Rosa  Pleets)   aged  15  years. 

All  Sioux ;  the  last  two  brother  and  sister  and  half-breeds. 

From  Cheyenne  River  Agency  I  accepted  nine  boys,  exceptionally  bright  and  of  good 
standing.    Upward  of  thirty  had  applied  to  come  : 

1.  John  Rubb  (son  of  White  Bull)   aged  17  years. 

2.  Daniel  Chant  ay  Wahneechay(son  of  Chief  Little  No  Heart)   aged  14  years. 

3.  Henry  T.  Fisherman  (sou  of  Charley  Fisherman,  who  was  the  first 

Indian  at  that  agency  to  adopt  citizen's  dress)   aged  17  years. 

4.  Harry  Brown  (son  of  Chief  White  Horse)   aged  14  years. 
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5.  Lonis  Aygenonghwea   aged  lo  years. 

6.  Leroy  Shutaschnay   aged  \\  years- 

7.  Joseph  Wahu   aged  14.  years. 

8.  Samuel  Wahminuyah  Luzah   aged  14  years. 

9.  Charley  Tah-tahu-kah-skah  -   aged  12  years. 

The  girls  arranged  from  this  agency  were,  at  the  last  moment,  led  to  abandon  their 

intention  through  the  prejudices  against  Hampton  Institute,  as  a  colored  institution, 
existing  in  the  minds  of  educators  at  the  agency,  which  the  officer  who  had  undertaken 
the  task  of  getting  them  ready  found  it  impossible  to  overcome  in  the  short  time  at  his 
disposal.  I  found  this  prejudice  more  or  less  at  the  several  other  agencies  below,  and 
with  like  effect  as  to  girls.  m 
From  Crow  Creek  Agency  I  brought  five  boys  and  one  girl,  all  good  material,  viz : 

1.  Hu-sau-sau  (Grey  Legs)  Edward  Ashley   aged  18  years. 

2.  Mark-pia-monia  (Walking  Cloud)  -  aged  19  years. 

3.  Pa-ma-ni  (One  who  hoots  while  he  walks)   aged  19  years. 

4  Tu-kau-wi-cac-tra  (Old  Stone)  Charles  Stone   ageu  14  years. 

5.  Xieuga  (The  Fox)  Fox   aged  16  years. 

6.  Zie-wie  (Yellow  Hand)  girl   aged  15  years. 

These  were  all  recommended  by  the  missionary  in  charge,  Mrs.  M.  E.  Duigan,  who 

had  a  flourishing  boarding-school  in  operation  at  the  agency,  and  complaiued  that  her 
accommodatioDs  and  facilities  for  pupils  were  not  a  tithe  of  what  the  Indians  de- 
manded ;  that  she  was  constantly  turning  away  applicants.  She  gives  special  and 
effective  attention  to  the  English  language. 

Six  boys  were  selected  and  sent  from  the  Lower  Brule"  Agency  by  Mr.  Walker,  the 
missionary  in  charge,  himself  a  full-blood  Sioux: 

1.  Ah-leh  (Stepping  On)  Henry  Rencountre   aged  18  years. 

2.  Hay-ga-ek-tome  (Elk  Spider)  Francis  Rencountre   aged  17  years. 

3.  Ho-tonck  (Loud  Voice)  Joseph  Winnebago   aged  16  years. 

4.  Wo-ka-saka  (Whips)  James  Wokasaka   aged  17  years. 

5.  Otaga  (Strong)  George  Bush  Otter   aged  lo  years. 

6.  Ze-do,  Lezeds  Rencountre   aged  16  years. 

These  boys  are  all  very  highly  spoken  of  by  the  missionary. 

At  the  Yankton  Agency,  the  agent,  John  W.  Douglas,  took  a  lively  interest  m  the 
plan  of  manual  labor  education  under  civilized  surroundings,  and  gave  me  eight  boys 
and  three  girls,  all  good  material,  with  more  or  less  education  in  the  Sioux  dialect,  and 
one  boy  with  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  English  to  act  as  a  medium  of  communication. 
They  are  all  Yanctonnai  Sioux. 

BOYS. 

1.  George  Dolina   aged  15  years. 

2.  Edmund  Bishop   aged  14  years. 

3.  Oscar  Brown   aged  13  years. 

4.  David  Simmons  (half-breed)   aged  13  years. 

5.  Charley  Willis   aged  18  years. 

•6.  Tunkausapa  (Joseph  Cook)      aged  19  years. 

•7.  Samuel  Four  Star   aged  19  years. 

8.  Frank  Yellow  Bird  -   aged  18  years. 

GIRLS. 

1.  Mary  Kettle  -   aged  16  years. 

2.  Lizzie  Spider   aged  14  years. 

3.  Carrie  Anderson   aged  12  years. 

TOTAL. 

Fort  Berthold   »  f  girls. 

Standing  Rock   3  Jj°ys  1  girl- 

Cheyenne  River   9  b°ys  . 

Crow  Creek  •   5  b°ys  1  girL 

Lower  Brul6   6  boys 

Yankton  Agency   8  boys  _3  girls. 

40  boys    9  girls. 

The  needs  of  educational  effort  among  the  wild  tribes  are  very  great.  The  educa- 
tion of  small  numbers  is  overborne  and  lost  in  the  mass  of  corrupting  and  demoral- 
izing surroundings.  Children  at  school  are  hostages  for  good  behavior  of  parents. 
Education  in  the  English  language  is  much  desired  by  the  Indians  themselves,  and  the 
agents  and  other  authorities  and  instructors  dealing  with  the  Indians  expressed  satis- 
faction that  an  effort  to  that  end  was  to  be  made  under  more  favorable  surroundings 
that  can  be  brought  to  bear  at  the  agencies. 

I  left  Fort  Berthold  October  22.    On  the  24th  and  25th  encountered  a  severe  snow- 
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storm  below  Bismarck,  and  there  was  danger  that  the  boat  would  be  frozen  in  for  the 
winter.  It  was  the  last  boat  to  leave  Bismarck  for  Yankton  this  fall.  We  reached 
Yankton  October  31  and  Hampton,  Va.,  November  5..  There  was  no  event  en  route 
worth  special  mention.  There  was  sadness  at  leaving  home  and  friends,  but  the 
strange  sights  of  civilization  bridged  their  naturally  buoyant  natures  over  that  depres- 
sion, and  they  soon  grew  to  take  a  lively  interest  in  every  new  sight.  I  remained  at 
Hampton  until  now,  to  settle  them  in  their  new  life.  The  presence  and  purpose  of 
the  Florida  boys  has  been  an  incentive,  and  the  new  youth  have  taken  hold  of  their 
opportunity  with  a  will.  I  have  no  doubt  the  department  will  realize  its  best  expec- 
tations from  this  effort 

I  hand  the  department  herewith  a  set  of  photographs  taken  soon  after  the  youth 
reached  Hampton. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

R.  H.  PRATT, 
lirst  Lieutenant,  Tenth  Cavalry. 

Hon.  E.  A.  HAYT, 

Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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Table  showing  status  and  progress 


State  or  Territory. 


Arizona . 


California. 
Colorado. . 
Dakota  . .  - 


Nam©  of  agency. 


Colorado  River . 
Moquis  Pueblo . 

Pima  

San  Carlos  


Round  Valley . 
Los  Pinos  


Idaho. 


Indian  Territory . 


Devil's  Lake ... 
Fort  Berthold . . 

Red  Cloud  

Sisseton   

Standing  Rock 
Yankton  


Fort  Hall . 

Lemlii  

Nez  Perce 


Cheyenne  and  Arapalio 
Kiowa  and  Comanche  . . 

Pawne  

Sac  and  Fox  

Wichita  


Iowa   Sac  and  Fox  . . 

Kansas   Pottawatomie. 

Michigan  j  Mackinac  

Minnesota  


Montana. 


Nebraska . 


Nevada  

New  Mexico. 


Leech  Lake. . 

Red  Lake  

White  Earth. 


Blackfeet . 

Crow   

Flathead.. 
Fort  Peck. 


Great  Nemaha 

Omaha  

Santee  

Winnebago  — 


Nevada  

Western  Shoshone 


Abiqniu 
Navajo  . 


New  York   New  York 


Oregon 


Utah  ... 
W ashlar 


Malheur  

Siletz  

Umatilla  

Warm  Springs 

Uintah  Valley . 


Colville  

Neah  Bay  -.. 
Puyallup,  &c 

Quinaielt  

S'Kokomish  . . 
Tulalip  


Number  of  Indians. 


Belonging  to  j  On  reserva- 
agency.  tion. 


Wj  oniing  ;  Shoshone  and  Bannock. 


1,100 
1,  790 
11,000 
4,  502 

1,  700 

4,  000 

1,  075 
1,  400 
6,  000 

1,  500 

2,  444 
2,112 

1,  705 
950 

1,  656 

5,  054 

2,  950 
1,  440 
1,719 
1,335 

345 

1,041 

10,000 

2,389  j 
1, 163 
2,858  \ 

7,600 
3,300 

I,  450 
5,500  i 

320 
1,  100 

750 
1,  460 

1,  800 
3,  600 

700 

II,  800 

4, 140 

846 
1,  085 
1,000 

500 


430  j 

3,  457  ! 

1,  022 

1,731 
309 
800  ! 

2,900 

2, 188 


1, 100 

(a) 

11,  000 
4,  502 

900 

1,  500 

1,  008 
1,291 


Size  of  re- 
serve 
(acres). 


1,  500 

2, 'ii2 


1,011 
151 
1,156 

5,  054 
2,  939 
1,  440 
433 
1,  335 

345 

737 


85,  000 

1,  700,  000 
210,  000 

2,  528,  000 

102,  USftU 
11,  724,  800 

275,  000 
8,320,000 
Unknown. 

918,780 
33,500,000 

430,  4.0 

1,800,000 
64,000 
746,651 

760,  000 
2,  968,  893 
265,000 
483,  840 

692 
102,  025 
40,000 


2,  389 
1,  163 
1,911 

414,  440  1 
3,  000,  000 
829,  44C 

15,  200 

20,  000,  000 
Not  survd. 

1,  450 

1,  433,  600 

300 
1, 100 

750 
1,  444 

24,  014 
193,  000 
115,  000 
109, 844 

320,  337 

1,000 


 7,"  666' 

|  

3,  456,  666 

4, 140 

84,  240 

290 
700 
8T3 
300 

1    1,  778,  560 
222,  720 
326,  551 
1, 153,  600 

1 

430  2,500,000 


3,  536,  000 
36,  000 
26,  837 
224,  000 
4,  980 
15,  360 


3,  457 
713 
dl,  133 
227 
250 

1,013 


2.035  !  1,520,000 


a  Have  no  reservation. 


b  Very  poor. 


c  No  estimate. 
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Number  of  acres. 


Tillable. 


25,  000 
10,  000 
30,  000 
1,600 

6,  000 

500,  000 

225,  000 
4,  992,  000 
Unknown 
600,  000 
(c) 
286,  933 

5,  000 
1,  500 
10,  000 

20,  000 
200,  000 

50,  000 
120,  000 
20% 

500 

47,  119 


Pasture. 


Timber. 


20,  000 
6500,  000 
14,  000 
500,  000 

80,  000 

4,  000,  000 


All  

832,  000 
Unknown. 


2,  000 
1,  000,  000 
552,  960 

1,  000,  000 
One-tenth 
400,  000 
One-half . . 

22.  000 
160,  000 

25,  000 
100,  000 


(c) 

Nearly  all 

1,  300,  000 

10,  000 
350,  000 

400,  000 

2,  500,  000 
130,  000 
202,  560 

70% 

250 
94,  238 


1,  000,  000 
103,  680 


15,  000,  000 


40,  000 


16,  000 

25,  0U0 

20,  000 

500,  000 

50,  000 
250,  000 
Unknown 


495,  000 
150 
386,  651 


25,  000 
161,  280 
~10% 


7,787 

40,  000 

412,  410 
1,  000,  000 
552,  960 

700,  000 


Number  of  Indians  engaged  in  ;  Number  of  Indians  living  in 
civilized  pursuits.  houses. 


200.... 

I,  790.. 

II,  000. 
800.... 


Nearly  all 


10  in  farming  ;  several  hundreds 
in  herding. 

1,075  

250  families  

Unknown  

All  

Nearly  all 


I,  790. 

II,  000. 


One-third. 

1  (Ouray). 

152  families. 
All. 
None. 
All. 
250. 


60 'J . 


Three-fuurths   Nearly  all 

1.000..:   1  family. 

26   J 

1C0  families. 

75. 
200. 

40  families. 
1,200. 
1,  000. 


250... 
500... 
All  .. 
1,  200. 
All  .. 


72. 


737   All  in  summer: 

.  !  winter. 

Nearly  all  j  Nearly  all. 


wigwams  m 


400  families . 

925  

995  


20,  000 

30,  292 

12,  000 
2,  000 
150,  000 
5,  000 

320,  000 

32,  000 
400 
12,  235 
20 
1,  000 
1,  200 

31,  000 


10,  000 
Nine-tenths 

22,  000 
175,  000 
88,  000 
97,  500 

Nearly  all. 


9,  750 

1,  516,  560 

1,  000 
150,  000 
512,  000 

960,  000 

286,  000 

2,  000 
6,  535 

3 

1,  000 
elO,  000 

1,  520,  000 


998,  000 
1  in  50 

1,800 

8,  000 
2,  000 

9,  844 

500 


10.. 
15. . 
500. 
22.. 


80.. 
4i:0. 
750 


70  families. 

950. 

1,  200. 

30. 
15. 
750. 


243. 

600. 
:.0. 


1,444  j  i)200. 


800  

Two-thirds 


50. 


500,000  j  11,800  ; 

7,795  j  4,140  j  4,110. 

200,000  !  140  

178,120  ■  1,075   i,os5. 

80,  000  ;  Nearly  all  . . .  50 

512,000  i  300...'.  "".'.'.]  300. 

318,  300  j  85  families  ;  6  families. 


3,  208,  000 
30,  000 
19,  150 
223,  977 
1,  000 


2,000  

20  

Three-fourths . 

All  

800  


  2,900  :  2,900. 

62,  000  j  1,000  j  15. 


555. 
36. 

All,  during  winter. 
10  families. 
800. 


cZIn  five  reserves. 


43  I 


e  Pastare  and  timber. 
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Table  showing  status  and  progress  of 


State  or  Territory. 


Name  of  agency. 


Moral  condition  of  Indians  compared 
with  neighboring  illiterate  whites. 


Arizona. 


California. 


Idaho  

Indian  Territory. 


Iowi 


Kansas  — 
Michigan  . 
Minnesota 


Montana  


Nebraska 


Nevada . 


New  Mexico 


!  Colorado  Kiver  ;  More  temperate 

Moquis  Pueblo  I  Equally  good... 


Pima  

; 

San  Carlos  

Round  Valley. 


,  do . 
.do. 
.do. 


Colorado  |  LosPinos.... 

Dakota  •   Devil's  Lake 


...do.... 
...do..-. 


KSu^::::::::::::::::" 

Sisseton       -   I  Better 

Standing 


Rock!   Compares  favorably. 


Yankton  I  About  the  same 


i  !^:::::::::::::;:::r.::  S^s^:: 

I  Nez  Perce  -  I'h""  ° 

!  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho   hup  nor  -------  

KioWa  and  Comanche  |  About  the%8ame  .  ..... 

Pawnee   Compares  favorably, 


Sac  and  Fox  -do 


wichita   I  More  temperate  and  peaceabh 

Sac  and  Fox  V. V.   Compares  favorably. 

Pottawatomie  

Mackinac  

Leech  Lake  -  


 do  

Equally  good  

Compares  favorably. 

'  Lower  as  to  chastity 

White  Earth   Much  better. . .    . . . . 

Blaokfeet   ,  Compares  favorably. 

Crow   |  Nearly  the  same  

Flathead.'.".  |  ^superior-  

Fort  Peck   Rather  lower. 

Great  Nemaha  

Omaha  


Santee   

Winnebago 
Nevada  


New  York 
Oregon  


Utah  

Washington 


Western  Shoshone. 

Abiquiu  

Navajo  

New  York  

Malheur  

Siletz  


Umatilla          -  - 

Warm  Springs. . 
Uintah  Valley  .. 

C.dville  

Neah  Bay  

Puyallup,  &c  ... 


Superior 
Compares  favo  ably. 


superior  

Equally  good  

Compares  favorably. 


 do  

Equally  good  

Compares  favorably. 

Superior  

Compares  favorably. 
 do  


Wyoming 


Qninaielt  .  -  - 
S'Kokonuish 


Tulalip  -- 

Shoshone  and  Bannock. 


Superior  -  

Compares  favorably  

 ...  do  

 do  

Puyallup,  Nisqually,  and  Chehalis  In- 
dians superior  to  neighboring  whites 
the  other  tribes  of  agency  mere  de 
graded. 

Compares  favorably  

About  the  same  


Compares  favorably. 
 do  
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Prevalence  of  intemperance  and  disease.   0b8tructions  to  progress  of  Indians  in  education,  morality, 

Christianity,  and  self-support. 


Disease  prevalent;  cause,  scarcity  of  food  Want  of  facilities,  food,  clothing,  and  education— mental 

and  moral. 

Intemperance  unknown  among  them          Their  location  in  a  barren  country  and  their  mode  of  living 

in  crowded  villages. 

Not  generally  prevalent   Want  of  proper  educational  facilities,  both  mental  and  moral, 

and  need  of  good  'and. 

No  intemperance.   Disease  to  some  ex-    Want  of  educational  facilities— mental  and  moral,  farming 
tent.  implements,  mil!,  and  employment. 

To  some  extent   Failure  of  government  to  fulfill  its  promises  in  regard  to 

their  lands. 

Neither  very  prevalent    Want  of  facilities,  means,  and  school  accommodations. 

Intemperance  rare   The  need  of  wholesome,  uniform,  and  permanent  laws  for 

their  government  and  protection,  and  the  vexed  question 
of  transfer  or  non-transfer  to  War  Department  definitely 
settled. 

  Their  unsettled  condition  and  frequent  removals. 

Intemperance  unknown   Bad  example  of  chief  and  headmen. 

Prevail  to  some  extent   Want  of  proper  educational  and  religious  facilities,  and 

necessary  assistance  from. government  in  regard  to  agri- 
culture. &c. 

Disease  to  some  extent;  very  little  in-    Need  of  enforced  law. 
temperance. 

Disease  prevails  to  a  great  extent   The  want  of  funds. 

Disease  prevails  somewhat   Dissatisfaction  with  present  reserve,  small  appropriation  <fcc 

Little  intemperance  ;  some  disease   Unsettled  state  of  the  Indian  question. 

Intemperance  very  rare;  some  disease...   Limited  appropriations  and  facilities. 

No  intemperance;  disease  prevalent   Lack  of  school  accommodations,  missionaries,  and  farmers 

Iso  intemperance;  disease  to  some  extent    Want  of  schools,  cattle,  farming  implements,  and  mission- 

|  aries. 

Disease  to  slight  extent   Want  of  schools  and  religious  instruction ;  contact  with  low 

,  whites,  &c. 

Disease  somewhat  prevalent   Uneasiness  in  regard  to  permanency  of  their  homes. 

Not  to  any  extent   Want  of  proper  education  and  instruction,  and  allotments 

in  severalty. 

 1  Uncertain  policy  of  the  government  toward  them. 

About  the  same  as  among  whites   Want  of  sufficient  funds  to  establish  schools  upon  ^ood  basis. 

Both  to  some  extent   Want  of  good  land,  difficulty  of  access  to  agency,  and  agita- 

'     tion  of  transfer  question. 

No  intemperance  ;  some  disease   Lack  of  schools,  farming  implements,  and  instruction. 

■£or!e  -   Insufficiency  of  funds  to  carry  on  the  work 

Both  almost  unknown  ,  ,  Nomadic  life  and  need  of  missionaries. 

Some  disease,  contracted  from  soldiers. ..  Lack  of  proper  education,  frequent  change  of  a°-ent,  &c. 

No  intemperance  ;  some  disease  ;  Need  of  industrial  school,  and  farming  implements. 

Disease  to  some  extent  ;  Need  of  comfortable  houses  and  civilizing  influences. 

Very  little  of  either   Intrusion  and  evil  example  of  low  whites'! 

-tS0D6  -   Lack  of  farming  implements  and  failure  of  government  to 

fulfill  treaty  .stipulations.  &c. 

No  intemperance;  some  disease   Refusal  of  Congress  to  pass  Indian  homestead  law. 

Both  to  some  extent  

None   Limited  appropriations,  and  need  of  more  schools  and 

|  teachers. 

Disease  to  considerable  extent  Want  of  funds. 

^one   Lack  of  opportunity. 

No  intemperance  ;  some  disease   Waut  of  proper  education— moral  and  mental. 

Very  little  of  either  <■  Intemperance  and  want  of  more  settled  habits  of  industry. 

£one  1  Want  of  funds  for  almost  all  agency  purposes. 

lo  some  extent  j  Xeed  of  teachers,  and  failure  of  Congress  to  appropriate 

_       .  .  !     necessary  funds  for  purchase  of  farming  implements, 

borne  intemperance;  very  little  disease..!  Want  of  a  boarding  school,  and  a  settled  policy. 

None   j  Need  of  farmiug  implements  and  educational  facilitrs. 

lo  some  extent  I  Lack  of  educational  facilities,  farming  implements,  &c. 

£.or!e  i  Lack  of  means  to  support  schools. 

No  intemperance,  and  but  little  disease  ..  Insufficient  allowance  to  pay  farmer,  and  opposition  of  old 

...  I     members  of  tribes  to  civilization! 

Very  little sot  either  among  the  Puyallup,    Lack  of  competent  teachers  and  educational  facilities. 

Nisqually,  and  Chehalis  Indians ;  but 

disease  is  prevalent  among  other  tribes 

of  agency. 

Unknown  among  them.  j  Adherence  to  old  habits  and  customs. 

Both  to  some  extent  j  Contact  with  low  whites,  lack  of  proper  educational  facilities 

j     and  proper  title  to  their  lands. 

£°°e  !  Fear  of  removal  and  lack  of  application. 

Both  prevalent,  for  which  the  whites  are    Lack  of  educational  facilities,  both  mental  and  moral 
alone  responsible. 
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Table  showing  status  and  progress  of 


State  or  Territory. 


Name  of  agency. 


Number  of  g 

Indians  ±  . 

who  can  S  n 

read  and  "§  * 

write.  g 


r  - 


Number  at- 
tend i  u  g 
school. 


Variation  from  attend- 
ance of  last  year. 


Arizona 


Colorado  River  

Moquis  Pueblo   20 

Pima   *   


50 
400 
1,  300 


Noue  

No  sehorl  

60  Same 


California  

Colorado  

Dakota  '  Devil's  Lake 


San  Carlos  - 

Rouud  Valley   4s  1< 

Los  Pinos  

I  Fort  Berthold . . .  j      T:o   \  --- 

!  Red  Cloud   1 


500 
81 
150 

250 
•250 


None 


47    Slight  decrease. 


33 
105 

L  -200    No  school 


iatue  

100  per  cent,  increase. 


Sisseton   

Standing  Rock. 

I  Yankton  


1-20 
10 
;400 
5  45 


5  I 


835 
10 


Idaho  .. 


Indian  Territory 


Fort  Hall  . 

Letuhi  

Nez  Perce 


Cheyenne  and  Arapaho 
Kiowa  and  Comanche. 

Pawnee   1 

S  ic  and  Fox  

Wichita  


Iowa  |  Sac  and  Fox 


20 
10 

35 
US 
20 

20 


Kansas  - 
Michigan 


Pottawatomie    44  154 

Mackinac   WO  \  300 


300 
400 

500 

200 
23 
180 

700 
521 
400 
250 
200 

65 

120 

1,500 


120    10  per  cent,  increase. . . 
60    40  per  cent,  increase. . . 

225    34  more  

No  school  

....do   

45  Same  


Minnesota . 


Montana 


Nebraska 


.  Leech  Lake  

!  Red  Lake  

White  Earth 

I  Blackfeet  

1  Crow   

Flathead  

Fort  Peck  

.  Great  Nemaha 


Omaha . 
Sautee . 


Nevada  

New  Mexico 
New  York .  -  - 
Oregon  


Utah  

Washington. 


Winnebago   1 

Nevarta(PyramidLake) 

Western  Shoshone  

Abiqniu  I 

Navaio  

New  York  


M  lhenr  

!  Siletz   

Umatilla  

1  Warm  Springs 

Uintah  Vallev 

i  Colville  

.  Neah  Bav   

I  Ptivallup.  &c  . 
'■  Qui  illicit  

S'Kokomish  .. 


Wyoming 


Tulalip  

Shoshone  and  Bannock 


16 

39 

429 

15 

5 

475 

100 

250 

470 

4 

800 

12 

1.200 

55 

""30* 

300 

10 

55 

76 

62 

32 

45 

200 

50 

150 

126 

75 

100 

572 

|[20 

77 

600 

"4*003" 

~8o6' 

"963* 

1,  425 

5 

3 

244 

100 

55 

230 

20 

8 

90 

16 

10 

90 

n 

30 

20 

I  69 

379 

13 

6 

22S 

13 

17 

,  200 

14 

l  0 

60 

37 

118 

150 

50 

:  150 

200 

1 

600 

140 


Same  

75  j  do  

120    5  per  cent,  increase  

55    Same  _  

117    Attendance  more  reg 
ular. 


57 
200 


Slight  increase 


33  33  per  cent,  increase 
43  ,  43  per  cent,  increase 


87    33  per  cent,  increase . 
100    33  per  cent,  increase . 
35    10  per  cent,  increase 


55    25  per  cent,  increase. 


43  per  cent,  increase. 
Same  


110 
126 


110    40  per  cent,  increase. 

23   


1, 162  j  Same  

57    .857  decrease . 


110    Slight  increase. 

23  Same  

50   do  


25  Same  

34   do  

30   

30  100  per  cent  increase 

70  100  per  cent,  increase . 

54  13  per  cent,  increase. . 

41  75  per  cent,  increase. . 


*  Read 


t  Write. 


Read  Dakota. 
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Proportion  of  chil- 
dren who  can  he 
accommodated  in 
school. 


Illiteracy  of  Indiana.  Is  it  due  to 
aversion  to  education  or  lack  of 
educational  facilities  ? 


No  building  

One-eighth  

One-twenty-first 


No  school 

All  

No  school . 


One-sixth 


One-fourth . . 
No  huilding. 


Lack  of  facilities 

 do  

 do  


Principally  to  lack  of  facilities 
To  both  


To  the  former  

Lack  of  facilities . 


120  do 

15  per  cent   Principally  the  latter 

Three-fifths... 

No  school  

23  

27  per  cent  


20  per  cent . 

 do  

25  per  cent. 
One-third.. 
One-half... 


67  per  cent. 

75  per  cent. 
One-fifth... 


One-eighth  . . 
One-eleventh. 


One-third  

10  per  cent  

One-twenty-fourth 

One-sixth  

Not  one-tenth  

All  


Lack  of  facilities  

 do  

Aversion  to  use  facilities . 


Lack  of  facilities . 
In  part  to  both... 
Lack  of  facilities. 
In  part  to  both . . . 
Lack  of  facilities . 


Eefusal  to  avail  themselves  of  facili- 
ties. 

Partly  to  both  in  the  past  

Partly  to  both  


Both  

Lack  of  facilitic 


Eleven-twentieths 
All  


Two-fifths  . . 

All  

No  building. 


Not 

All  


One-half  

One- third  ... 
Five-ninths  . 
Five- ninths. 

All  

One-sixth  . . . 
Pour-ninths. 
One-fourth . . 
One-half.... 
One-half.... 


One-third  

One-twentieth 


Iowas  not  illiterate ;  Sacs  and  Foxes 
have  lacked  facilities  in  the  past. 
Lack  of  facilities  


Partly  to  both  . . . 
Lack  of  facilities. 

 do  

 do  

Partly  to  both  . . . 


To  both  

Lack  of  facilities. 

 do  

 do  

 do  

 do  


Aversion  to  education. 

Lack  of  facilities  

Aversion  to  education. 
Lack  of  facilities  


Aversion  to  education. 
Lack  of  facilities  


Amount  (additional  to  appropriation  by  Con- 
gress) expended  last  year  for  school  and 
missionary  work,  and  by  whom  contrib- 
uted. 


Clothing  for  school  children  by  Ladies' 
Union  Missionary  Society,  N.  Y. 

$500,  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 
$90  by  Catholics. 
$1,500  by  A.  B.  C.  F.  M. 

One  Missionary  paid  by  Episcopal  Church, 

amount  unknown. 
$?00,  A.  B.  C.  F.  M. 

($3,018,  Episcopal  Church;  $2,425,  Presby- 
\  terians. 

$775  by  Presbyterian  Board  Foreign  Mis- 
sions. 

$125  by  New  York  and  Philadelphia  Friends. 

$34  by  Society  of  Friends. 

$350  by  Society  of  Friends. 

$100  by  Orthodox  Friends. 

$1,200  by  Baptists;  $400  by  Friends. 


$100  by  Orthodox  Friends. 

$2,800  by  Indian  Bureau  for  schools;  $1,000 
for  Protestant  missions,  and  about  $1,000 
for  Roman  Catholic  missions. 

$136  by  Cougregationalists,  Baptists,  and 
agency  employes. 

$380  and  cows  and  garden-seeds  by  Episco- 
pal Mission. 

$5,632  by  Episcopal  Church. 


$7,225,  Congregationalists   and  Episcopal 

Church. 
$130,  Society  of  Friends. 


$22,000  by  State  of  New  York  and  religious 
societies— not  through  agency  office. 


$100  by  Presbyterians. 

$400  by  American  Missionary  Association, 
and  $250  by  employes. 


§  Bead  Dakota  and  English. 


II  Read ;  none  write. 
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Statue  or  Territory. 


Arizona . 


California . 
Colorado. . 
Dakota  ... 


Idaho . 


Indian  Territory. 


Io-wa  

Kansas  

Michigan  

Minnesota  ... 


Montana  


Nebraska 


Nevada  

New  Mexico. 


New  York 
Oregon  ... 


Utah  

"Washington 


Wyoming. 


Name  of  agency. 


Do  Indian  children  differ 
from  whites  or  blacks  of 
similar  social  status  and 
surroundings  in  aptitude 
fur  education  ? 


Is  there  any  insu- 
perable obstacle  to 
eventual  civilization 
of  Indians  through 
the  education  of 
their  children  1 


Colorado  River  |  No 


Moquis  Pueblo 
Pima 


San  Carlos 

Round  Valley. 

Los  Pinos  

Devil's  Lake. . 


Fort  Berth  old. 


Eed  Cloud 


NO  

Do  not  learn  as  rapidly 
No  experience  


None. 
...do  . 
...do  . 


.  do 


No  

No  

No;  if  anything 

more  apt. 
No  


they  are 


..do 
..do 
..do 


.do 


Aptness  more  than  ordi- 
nary. 

Equally  apt  

do 


Sisseton   

Standing  Rock  

Yankton.  I  Not  materially. 

Fort  Hall  !  ^o  


Lemhi  

Nez  Perce 


No  experience  j ...  do 

No   -do 


Cheyenne  and  Arapaho. 
Kiowa  and  Comanche... 

Pawnee  

Sac  and  Fox  

Wichita  ■ 

Sac  and  Fox  

Pottawatomie  

Mackinac  

Leech  Lake  

Red  Lake  

White  Earth  

Blackfeet  -  

Crow  

Flathead  

Fort  Peck  


Equally  apt. 
No  


No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 


No  

No  

No  

No.  

No  

Equally,  if  not  more  apt 

No  

No  

No  


do  . 
.do 
.do 

do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 

do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 


Great  Nemaha. 

Omaha  

Santee   

Winnebago  


No  

Not  materially. 

No  

No  


Nevada  

Western  Shoshom 

Abiquiu  

Navajo  

New  York  


No  

No  


No  

No  


Malheur  

Siletz  

Umatilla  

Warm  Springs . 

Uintah  Valley  . 

Colville  

Neah  Bay  

Puyallup,  &c . . . 


Quinaielt  

S'Kok  omish  

Tulalip  

Shoshone  and  Bannock. 


No.... 

No.... 
No.... 

No  — 


No  

No   

Much  more  apt 
Not  so  apt  


No. 


No.... 
No  — 


No 


.do  . 
.do  . 
.do  . 
.do 

.do 
.do 

"do 

.do 

.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 


...do 
...do 


do 
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Are  schools  and  mis- 
sionary work  the 
shortest  roads  to 
Indian  civilization? 


Yes. 
Yes 
Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 


Percentage  of 
Indim  sub- 
sistence-sup- 
plied by- 


Yes  ;  with  the  addition 
of  good  houses  and 
small  farms. 

Yes  


Yes  

Yes  

Yes  

Yes ;  combined  with 

habits  of  industry. 
Yes  


Yes;  with  habits  of 
industry. 

Yes.  

Yes  

Yes  

Yes  

Yes   

Yes.  „   

Yes  

Yes  

Yes  

Yes  

Yes  

Yes  

Yes  

Y  es  

Yes ;  with  other  civil- 
izing influences. 

Yes  

Yes  

Yes  

Yes  


100 
95 
100 


Are  school  children 
more  ready  to  en- 
gage in  farming, 
herding,  &c.:  than 
others  ? 


With  a  sufficient  No. 
of  schools,  instruct- 
ors in  farming,  ag- 
ricultural imple- 
ments, domestic 
animals,  <fcc,  will 
Indians  reach  self- 
support  in  a  few 
years  % 


Instructors 
farming. 


8J1 


Yes  I  Yes. i.  

Yes   Yes...  

Yes  i  Have  always  been 

self-supporting. 

Experiment  never  Yes  

been  tried. 

Yes   Yes  

Yes  j  Yea  

Yes  j  Yes   

Yes   Yes  


(*) 


Yes. 
Yes 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes . 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 


75 
11) 

25 
50 

40 

i  no 

50 
18 
25 
50 
50 
75 


]f)0 


100 

60 
75 
50 
97 
10 

50 
100 

75 
100 

90 

87i 
25' 
95 


75 
80 
95 
100 


100 
100 


100 

m 


100  Yes   Yes. 

25  Yes   Yes 

90  Yes  ...  Yes. 

75  Yes    Yes . 

50  Not  in  my  experience.  Yes. 


60 


No  experience  with 

school  children. 
Yes  


Yes 

Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 


Yes. 


Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 


Yes 

Yes 
Yes 
Yes 


Already  self-support- 
ing- 
Yes  

Yes  

Yes  

I  Yes  

Yes  

Yes  

Yes  

Yes  

Yes  

Yes  

Yes  

I  Yes  

Yes  

Yes  

Yes  


10 

!?* 

5 

0 

25 
20 
5 


No  exnerience  

 do'  

No  experience  

All  are  so  engaged 


Yes 

Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 

Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 


16 
0 


Yes 
Yes 


Yes 


Yes  

Yes  

Yes  

Already  self-support 
ing. 

Yes  

Yes  

Yes  

Virtually  self-sup- 
porting. 

Already  self-support 
ing. 

Yes  

Yes  

Yes  

Many  already  self- 
supporting. 

Yes  

Yes  

Yes  >... 

Already  self-support- 
ing. 

Almost  entirely  so 
now. 

Ye*,  very  soon  

With  long  and  pa- 
tient instruction. 
Yes  


1 

600 

2' 

2 

945 

2 

1 

720 

1 

4 

3,  600 

4 

1 

1,  200 

'  4 

1 

700 

(*) 

(*) 

2 

1,  000 

6 

1 

720 

6 

2 

1,  600 

4 

1 

800 

2 

2 

1,  400 

2 

1 

900 

3 

1 

720 

3 

3 

1 

720 

1 

720 

1 

2 

1,260 

10 

I 

700 

5 

*  None  needed. 


t  Several. 
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Name  and  location  of  1 
agency. 

Effect  upon  Indians  of 
present  system  of  is- 
suing rations. 

Should  it  be  continued  or  discontinued?  If  the 
latter,  how  soon  ? 

Colorado  Kiver.  Ariz  

Moquis  Pueblo.  Ariz   

Very  few  issued ;  no 
bad  effect. 

San  Carlos.  Ariz  

Los  Pinos,  Colo  

DeviTa  Lake.  Dak  

As  now  issued  in  pay- 
ment for  labor,  very 
good. 

Better  than  the  old  way 

Should  be  continued  or  Indians  will  starve  

Should  be  discontinued  as  soon  as  they  can  be 

taught  agriculture,  ice. 
Should  gradually  be  discontinued  as  Indians  are 

tftu.°rlit  If -support. 

Continued  until  they  become  self-supporting  

Sisseton.  Dak  

Standing  Bock,  Dak ...... 

Yankton,  Dak  

Fort  Hall,  Idaho  

Lemhi.  Idaho  

Retards  self-support 
Urges  them  to  ward  self- 
support. 

Continued  until  they  become  self-supporting  

Effect  of  cratnitons  is- 
sue bad. 

Chevenne  and  Arapaho, 

Ind.  T. 
Kiowa  and  Comanche.  L  T 

Bad  

Continued  until  they  are  taught  self-support  

Sac  aud  Fox.  Ind.  T  

Wichita.  Ind.  T   

,Sae  aud  Fux.  Iowa  

Pottawatomie.  Kans  

Mackinac.  Mich   

Bad  

Discontinued  as  soon  as  they  become  self-supporting 

Leech  Lake.  Minn  

Eed  Lake,  Mftin  

Blackfret.  Mont  

Continued  untii  they  are  taught  self-support  

Fort  Peck.  Mont  

Great  Nemaha.  Nebr  

Continued  only  until  they  are  taught  self-support . 

Discontinued  when  other  provision  is  made  for 
:     sick  and  aged. 

Winnebago,  Nebr  

Nevada.  Nev   .  . 

Western  Shoshone.  Nev.. 

Navai'^,  X.  Mex  

New  York.  X.  Y  

Malheur.  Greg  

Yerv  few  is  'ued  

Should  be  issued  to  all*  as  a  reward  for  "loyalty  to 
i     government  daring  recent  Indian  troubles. 
Continued  until  thev  become  self-supporting  

Continued  until  thev  become  self-supporting.  

Siletz.  Oreg  

j  None  issued  except  to 
working-men  and 
those  who  are  help- 
less. 

 do  

biscontin\ied" when  thev  become  self-supporting.. 

Colville.  Wash   

Neah  Bav.  Wash  

.  Ouly  issued  as  equiva- 
lent for  work  per- 
formed. 

Pnyallup.  &c.,  Wash 


Quinaielt.  Wash  

S  Kokomish.  Wash  . 


Tulalip.  Wash  ... 
Shoshone  and  Bannock 
Wvo. 


None  issued  

None  issued  except  to  I  

sick  and  inrirni. 

Good  1SSn.e.d^V.'.'.V.'.'.'.\  Co^iedan^iioy bee»"a^snSportaiig 
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Proportion  of  adult  male  Indians 
supplied  with  agricultural  imple- 
ments. 


Per  cent,  of  increase  or  decrease  in  crops  raised  as  compared 
with  last  year. 


By  Indians. 


By  white  employes. 


All  with  hoes,  shovels,  and  axes  .. 
All  with  hoes  and  spades.  


Government   has  supplied  them 
with  very  few. 

One-fifth  with  shovels  

None  


1  (to  Ouray  only) . 
About  one-half. .. 

Nearly  all  

About  one-half. . . 


f  per  cent,  decrease  from  lack 

of  seeds  and  water. 
Increase  would   have  been 

great  but  for  floods. 
Small  crops  on  account  of 

lack  of  water. 

50  per  cent,  increase  

10  per  cent,  decrease  (from 

storms). 


150  per  cent,  increase. 
25  per  cent,  increase . . 


Average. 
None  raised. 


None  raised. 


Not  one-half  

One-twelfth  with  wagons  aud  har- 
ness ;  one-sixth  with  other  im- 
plements. 

None  

Nearly  all  , 


5  per  cent 


100  per  cent,  increase  . 

No  crops  raised  

50  per  cent,  increase... 
40  per  cent,  increase  . . 

10  per  cent,  increase  . . 
115  per  cent,  increase. 


About  same  

Only  small  increase  on  ac- 
count of  drought. 
50  per  cent  


One-eighth. 
One-fourth. 
"Very  few  . . 
50  per  cent 
One-fourth 
75  per  cent. 
One-third  . . 


Three-fourths 
Nearly  all  


Three  

Pour-fifths! 
One-half ... 


300  per  cent,  iucrease  

(50  per  cent,  increase  

25  per  cent,  more  than  last  year 

Large  increase  

About  the  same  

15  per  cent,  increase  

10  per  cent,  increase  

Large  increase  

33  per  cent,  increase  

800  per  cent,  increase  

75  per  cent,  increase  by  joint 

First  crops  raised  

30  per  cent,  iu crease  

Gratifying  success  consider 

25  per  cent,  increase  

 do  

 do  


Nearly  all    40  per  cent,  increase  

 I  20  per  cent,  increase  

Yery  few  I  Pirst  attempt  this  year. 


One-half  (hoes  and  axes;   10  per  cent,  increase  

10  per  cent,  increase  

Large  crop  planted,  but  desl 
One-fourth   50  per  cent,  increase  


Nearly  all  

Pour- fifths.  

Very  few  

Twenty-five  


Pive-sixths 


One-fourth  

One-twentieth 


Larger  area  planted  than  eves 
sion  of  hostiles. 

40  per  cent,  increase  

200  per  cent,  increase  

100  per  cent,  increase  

 do  

fOn   Puyallup  Beservation 
J    20  per  cent,  increase. 
"1  On  other  four  reservations 
{    10  per  cent,  decrease. 

300  per  cent,  increase  

About  10  per  cent,  increase  .. 


Slight  increase  

50  per  cent,  increase. 


200  per  cent. 
Same  as  last  year. 
75  per  cent,  decrease. 


10  per  cent,  increase. 
12i  per  cent,  decrease. 


About  same. 

Small    increase    on    account  oi 

drought. 
None  raioed. 

Do. 

Same. 
Do. 


Same. 

None  raised. 
Same. 

labor  of  employ6s  and  Indians. 
Large  increase. 

;ng  their  very  limited  facilities. 
50  per  cent,  increase. 


No  white  employes. 


N"one  raised. 

oyed  by  the  military. 

None  raised. 


>efore;  destroyed  during  incur. 
100  per  cent,  increase. 

30  per  cent,  increase. 


200  per  cent,  increase. 


Slight  increase. 
None  raised. 
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State  or  Territory. 


Name  of  agency. 


p-8  2 

Jas 
-°  S.2 


Arizona 


ColoradoPiver  I  Non 


Moquis  Pueblo. 


do 


California 


Pima 


San  Carlos  -  *a'«" 

Pound  Valley  !  A11- 


Colorado 
Dakota.. 


Idaho 


Indian  Territory 


Los  Pinos.  \  None  -- 

Devil's  Lake  ----- !  Zz 

Fort  Bertliold  -----  Few   

Ped  Cloud   None   

Sisseton   All .......... 

Standing  Pock     IN o  estimate. 

Yankton   4< 

Fort  Hall  


Lemhi  |  ---- 

;  Nez  Perce  ; 

.  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho   All. 

Kiowa  and  Comanche   ----- 


Pawnee  

Sac  and  Fox  

Wichita   All. 


150 

800 


Iowa  -  

Kansas  

Michigan  . 
Minnesota . 


Montana 


Nebraska 


Sac  and  Fox  ■  

Pottawatomie  ■   ;f  jl-  -  -  -  - 

Mackinac  3-fourtha 

Leech  Lake  ■ 

Red  Lake  • 


200 
200 


White  Earth  ;  AH. 

Blackfeet   Very  few. 

Crow 


Flathead  |  AH. 

Fort  Peck  

Great  Nemaha  


All. 


Nevada 


Omaha  IaYi"  " 

San  tee  |  A11V" 

Winnebago   a0 

Nevada     

Western  Shoshone   -.  


New  Mexico 

New  York... 
Oregon  


Abiqniu  . . 

JS'avajo  

New  York 
Malheur . . 
Siletz  


Utah   

Washington. 


Umatilla  

Warm  Springs 
Uintah  Valley 
Colville  


All. 


150 
200 


250  , 
350  ! 


3,  013 


Wyoming . 


ISieah  Bay  

Pnyallup,  &c 


Qninaielt  

S'Kokomish  

Tulalip  

Shoshone  and  Bannock 


600 


500 


Nearly  all 
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Proportion  of  adult  male  Indians- 


Inclined  to  be  turbulent  or 
discontented. 

Number  who  are  so  at  present 
time. 

None  

Six  

Six  

None  hostile;  about  one-half 
discontented. 

None  turbulent ;  two-thirds 
discontented. 

None  turbulent  

None  

10  per  cent  

Nearly  all,  until  lately 


None  

One-tenth. 


Causes  to  which  uneasiness  is 
attributed. 


Oraibe  village. 
Scarcity  of  water,  and  encroachments 

of  white  settlers. 
Insufficiency  of  supplies. 
Failure  of  governmentto  fulfill  its  prom- 
ises as  to  land,  agricultural  imple- 
ments, and  clothing. 
On  account  of  squatters  on  their  land. 


Some  discontented  

None  

10  per  cent   Desire  for  a  roving  life. 


Unsettled  state  in  which  they  have'been 
kept  by  the  government. 


None  

One-tenth  I  Conflict  of  authority. 


One  hundred  and  seventy-five  j  One  hundred  and  seventy-fi 


20  per  cent. 
Ten   


One-eighth. 
"Very  few  .. 


Natural  perversity  and  failure  of  gov- 
ernment to  furnish  them  with  food. 

None  at  the  agency   !  Desire  to  change  their  locality. 

Ten   Unwillingness  to  give  up  old  roving  life. 

 ;  No  dissatisfaction  exists,  except  at 

!     smallness  of  the  ration. 

One-eighth   Small  rations,  and  the  murder  of  two 

Comanches  by  military  on  28th  June. 
 i  Want  of  farming  implements  and  cattle. 

Failure  of  government  to  recognize 
tneir  title  to  their  land  ;  question  of 
tianofer  to  War  Department,  &c. 


One-tenth  discontented  



Many  dissatisfied  



Many  dissatisfied  

All  discontented  

All  

All  

One  

One  

One-half  uneasy  

5  per  cent  

Some  uneasiness  on  account  of  loss  of 

"cash  annuity." 
Want  of  means  to  carry  on  farming. 

Some  fear  of  encroachments  by  whites. 


Intrusion  and  interference  of  white 
settlers. 


ailure  of  the  government  to  fulfill 
treaty  obligations. 


Th«  present  irreg  7lar  war. 
Defeat  in  re-election  to  head  chieftain- 
ship. 


Some  uneasiness  relative  to  uncertain- 
ty in  regard  to  their  land,  and  of  the 
policy  of  the  government  toward 
them. 


on  reserves,  &c. 
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INDIAN  LEGISLATION  BY  THE  FIRST  AND  SECOND  SESSIONS  OF  THE 
FORTY-FIFTH  CONGRESS. 

C3AP.  59.— Ax  act  to  amend  an  act  entitled  "An  act  to  provide  for  the  sale  of  certain  New  York  In- 
dian lauds  in  Kansas,"  approved  February  nineteenth,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-three.  [April 
17,  1878.J 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  period  within  which  the  thirty-two  Indians  referred  to 
in  the  act  to  which  this  is  an  amendment,  or  their  heirs,  are  required  to  prove  their 
identity  in  order  to  entitle  them  to  the  benefits  of  said  act,  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby, 
extended  for  two  years  from  the  nineteenth  day  of  February,  eighteen  hundred  and 
seventy-eight. 


CHAP.  87.— An  act  authorizing  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  make  certain  negotiations  with 
the  Ute  Indians  in  the  State  of  Colorado.    [May  3,  1878.] 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Rouse  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  President  of  the  United  States  be,  and  he  is  hereby, 
authorized  and  empowered  to  enter  into  negotiations  with  the  Ute  Indians,  in  the 
State  of  Colorado,  for  the  consolidation  of  all  the  bauds  into  one  agency,  to  be  located 
on  the  White  River,  or  near  said  river,  and  for  the  extinguishment  of  their  right  to  the 
southern  portiou  of  their  reservation  in  said  Srate,  and  to  report  his  proceedings  under 
this  act  to  Congress  for  its  consideration  and  approval;  the  expense  of  such  negotia- 
tions to  be  paid  by  the  United  States,  and  to  be  hereafter  appropriated. 


CHAP.  142. — An  act  mating  appropriations  for  the  current  and  contingent  expenses  of  the  Indian 
Department,  and  for  fulfilling  treaty  stipulations  with  various  Indian  tribes  for  the  year  endiug 
June  thirtieth,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-nine,  and  for  other  purposes.    [May  27,  1878.] 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  following  sums  be,  and  they  are  hereby,  appropriated, 
out  of  auy  money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  for  the  purpose  of  pay- 
ing the  curreut  and  contingent  expenses  of  the  Indian  Department,  and  fulfilling  treaty 
stipulations  with  the  various  Indian  tribes,  namely  : 

X*  *  *  *  ■¥  *  * 

Collecting  and  subsisting  Apaches  and  other  Indians  of  Arizona  and  New  Mexico  : 
For  this  amount,  to  subsist  and  properly  care  for  the  Apache  aud  other  Indians  in  Ari- 
zona and  New  Mexico  who  have  been  or  may  be  collected  on  reservations  in  New  Mexico 
or  Arizona,  three  hundred  thousand  dollars :  Provided,  That  five  thousand  dollars  of  the 
above  sum,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary,  may  be  used  to  pay  the  expenses 
of  removing  the  bands  of  Utes  and  Apaches  now  located  near  Abiquiu  and  Cimarrou, 
New  Mexico,  to  their  respective  reservations  ;  the  Utes  to  the  reservation  of  that  tribe 
in  Colorado,  and  the  Apaches  to  the  reservation  at  Fort  Stanton,  in  New  Mexico. 

That  the  sum  of  two  thousand  dollars  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby,  appropriated  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Tonkawa  Indians,  now  at  the  military  post  of  Fort  Griffin,  Texas; 
that  the  money  herein  appropriated  shallbe  expended  for  the  benefit  of  said  Indians 
by  the  commanding  officer  at  Fort  Griffin,  under  such  directions  as  may  be  prescribed 
by  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs :  Provided,  That  uo  part  of  such  fund  shall  be 
applied  to  the  removal  of  said  Indians  from  the  vicinity  of  such  military  post  to  any 
Indian  reservation  :  And  provided  further,  That  such  appropriation  shall  be  applied  pro 
rata  to  such  Lipan  Indians  as  may  have  heretofore  been  incorporated  into  the  Tonka  wa 
tribe,  and  which  still  reside  with  such  tribe. 

Pay  of  Indian  police:  For  the  services  of  not  exceeding  four  hundred  and  thirty 
privates  at  five  dollars  per  month  each,  aud  not  exceeding  fifty  officers  at  eight  dollars 
per  month  each,  of  Indian  police,  to  be  employed  in  maintaining  order  aud  prohibiting 
illegal  traffic  in  liquor  on  the  several  Indian  reservations,  thirty  thousand  dollars  : 
Provided,  That  Indians  employed  at  agencies  in  any  capacity  shall  not  be  construed  as 
part  of  agency  employes  named  in  section  five  of  the  act  making  appropriations  for  the 
Indian  service  for  the  fiscal  year  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-six,  approved  March 
third,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-five. 

Sec.  3.  That  the  several  appropriations  herein  made  for  millers,  blacksmiths,  engi- 
neers, carpenters,  physicians,  aud  other  persons,  and  for  various  articles  provided  for  by 
treaty  stipulation  for  the  several  Indian  tribes,  may  be  diverted  to  other  uses  for  the 
benefit  of  the  said  tribes  respectively,  within  the  discretion  of  the  President,  and 
with  the  consent  of  said  tribes,  expressed  in  the  usual  manner;  and  that  he  cause 
report  to  be  made  to  Congress,  at  its  next  session  thereafter,  of  his  action  under  this 
provision. 
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Sec.  4-  No  purchase  of  supplies  for  which  appropriations  are  herein  made  exceeding 
in  the  aggregate  five  hundred  dollars  in  value  at  any  one  time  shall  he  made  without 
advertisement,  except  in  case  of  exigency,  when  purchases  may  he  made  in  open  mar- 
ket in  amount  not  exceeding  three  thousand  dollars. 

Sec.  5.  That  when  not  required  for  the  purpose  for  which  appropriated,  the  funds 
herein  provided  for  the  pay  of  specified  employees  at  any. agency  may  be  used  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  the  pay  of  clerks  or  other  employees  at  such  agency,  but 
no  deficiency  shall  be  thereby  created;  and  when  necessary,  specified  employees  may 
be  detailed  for  clerical  or  other  service  when  not  required  for  the  duty  for  which  they 
were  engaged. 

Sec.  6.  That  so  much  of  the  appropriations  herein  made  as  may  be  required  to  pay 
for  goods  and  supplies,  and  for  transportation  of  the  same,  for  the  year  ending  June 
thirtieth,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-nine,  shall  be  immediately  available  ;  but  no 
such  goods  or  supplies  shall  be  distributed  or  delivered  to  any  of  said  Indians  prior  to 
July  first,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-eight. 


CHAP.  263.— An  act  making  appropriations  for  the  support  of  the  Army  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  thirtieth,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-nine,  and  for  other  purposes.    [June  18,"  1878.] 

Be  it  enacted  by  tine  Senate  and  Rouse  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  following  sums  be,  and  the  same  are  hereby,  appro- 
priated, out  of  any  money  in  tlWTreasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  for  the  support 
of  the  Army,  for  the  year  ending  June  thirtieth,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-nine, 
as  follows : 

*****  *  * 

Sec.  14.  That  three  Senators  to  be  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  Senate,  and  five 
Representatives,  to  be  appointed  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House,  are  hereby  constituted 
a  joint  committee  who  shall  take  into  consideration  the  expediency  of  transferring  the 
Indian  Bureau  to  the  War  Department.  Said  committee  shall  be  authorized  to  send  for 
persons  and  papers,  to  employ  a  clerk  and  stenographer  and  to  sit  during  the  recess  of 
Congress.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  committe  to  make  final  report  to  Congress  on 
or  before  the  first  day  of  January,  eight,  en  hundred  and  seventy-nine.  And  the  sum 
of  five  thousand  dollars,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary  is  hereby  appro- 
priated out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  said  committee,  to  be  expended  under  the  direction  of  the  chairman 
thereof. 


CHAP.  266.— An  act  for  the  restoration  to  market  of  certain  lands  in  the  Territory  of  Utah.  TJune 

18,  1878.] 

Be  it  enacted  bg  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled,  That  so  much  of  the  act  of  Congress  approved  May  fifth,  eighteen 
hundred  and  sixty-four,  and  entitled  "An  act  to  vacate  and  sell  the  preseut  Indian  res- 
ervation in  Utah  Territory,  and  to  settle  Indians  of  said  Territory  in  the  Uinta  Vail  y," 
as  directs  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  cause  to  be  appraised  aud  offer  for  sale  upon 
sealed  bids  the  reservations  therein  referred  to,  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby,  repealed  ; 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  restore  the  same 
to  the  public  domain  for  disposition  as  other  public  lands. 


CHAP.  359.— An  act  making  appropriations  for  sundry  civil  expenses  of  the  government  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  thirtieth,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy -nine,  and  for  other  purposes.  [June 
20.  1878.] 

Be  it  enacted  bg  the  Senate  and  Rouse  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  following  sums  be,  and  the  same  are  hereby,  appropii- 
ated for  the  objects  hereinafter  expressed  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  thirtieth, 
eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-nine,  namely  : 

UNDER  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR. 

INDIAN  AFFAIRS. 

******* 

That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  be,  and  is  hereby,  authorized  to  appoint  a  com- 
mission consisting  of  three  persons  to  visit  the  Red  Cloud  aud  Spotted  Tail  Indians,  to 
confer  with  them  about  their  permanent  location,  with  a  view  to  their  fiual  settlement 
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where  they  can  earn  their  support  by  agriculture  and  stock-raising;  and  that  the  sum 
of  live  thousand  dollars  be  set  apart  out  of  funds  already  appropriated  by  the  act  ap- 
proved May  twenty-seventh,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy  eight,  for  defraying  the 
expenses  of  said  commission  ;  and  further  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  hereby 
authorized  to  use  so  much  of  the  sum  therein  set  apart  for  their  removal  and  settlement 
as  may  be  necessary  to  secure  their  consent  to  accept  snch  locations  as  the  said  com- 
mission may  approve:  Provided,  The  sum  so  expended  shall  not  exceed  forty  thousand 

^Fort'his  amount,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary,  to  be  expended  under  the 
direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  defraying  the  expenses  of  a  commission  to 
negotiate  with  the  Ute  Indians  in  Colorado,  with  the  view  of  their  removal  to  such  lo- 
cation in  the  northern  part  of  the  State  of  Colorado  as  may  be  determined  upon,  and 
for  the  relinquishment  of  such  part  of  their  present  reservation  as  may  be  agreed  upon, 
six  thousand  dollars. 

That  the  sum  of  five  thousand  dollars,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary,  is 
hereby  appropriated  to  pay  the  expeuses  of  the  removal  of  the  band  of  Ute  Indians  at 
Cimarron,  New  Mexico,  to  the  reservation  of  that  tribe  in  Colorado  ;  and  also  to  remove 
the  baud  of  Apaches  at  the  same  place  to  the  Mescalero  Apache  reservation  at  tort 
Stanton,  New  Mexico;  and  the  President  shall  cause  the  removal  of  said  Indians  within 
thirty  days  after  the  passage  of  this  act;  aud  thereafter  no  rations  or  annuities  shad  be 
issued  to  said  Indians  except  at  the  agencies  of  their  respective  reservations. 

To  enable  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  remove  the  Ute  Indians  from  the  present 
reservation  on  the  White  River,  Colorado,  to  a  more  suitable  location,  where  agricul- 
ture can  be  pursued,  and  the  erection  of  suitable  buildings  for  such  new  location,  ten 
thousand  dollars. 


CHAP.  63.-AN  act  to  authorize  the  issue  of  a  patent  of  certain  lands  in  the  Brotherrown  reservation, 
in  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  to  the  persons  selected  by  the  Brothertown  Indians.    [April  20,  1&78.J 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Conaress  assembled,  That  the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Laud  Office  be,  and  he  is 
hereby,  authorized  to  give  full  title  to  the  Brothertown  Indians  of  all  the  township  ot 
land, 'containing  twenty-three  thousand  and  forty  acres  of  land,  lying  on  the  east 
side  of  Winnebago  Lake,  in  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  which,  by  the  provision  of  a 
treaty  made  with  the  Menomonee  Indians,  on  the  seventeenth  day  of  February,  eight- 
een hundred  and  thirty-one,  and  ratified  on  the  ninth  day  of  July,  eighteen  hundred 
and  thirty-two,  was  reserved  for  the  use  of  the  Brothertown  Indians,  and  which,  by 
a  subsequent  treaty  with  the  Menomonees,  bearing  date  October  twenty-seventh, 
eighteen  hundred  and  thirty-two,  and  ratified  the  thirteenth  day  of  March  eighteen 
hundred  and  thirty-three,  was  further  secured  to  the  Brothertown  Indians,  the  right 
to  have  the  same  partitioned,  divided  and  held  by  them  separately  and  severally  in 

^Se^  That  for  such  purpose,  the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office  is  hereby 
fully  directed,  empowered,  and  authorized  to  make  and  issue  a  patent  ot  all  the 
lands  contained  in  said  township  which  are  now  unpatented  to  Laton  Dick,  senior, 
Lucius  S.  Fowler,  David  Fowler,  aud  Orrin  G.  Johnson,  residents  ot  Brothertown, 
Calumet  County,  and  State  of  Wisconsin,  and  members  of  the  Brothertown  tribe,  in 
trust  for  the  Brothertown  Indians:  Provided,  however,  That  said  lands  or  any  part 
thereof,  shall  be  sold  by  said  trustees  whenever  a  majority  of  said  Brothertown  tribe 
shall  petition  for  the  same :  such  sale  to  be  made  at  public  auction  and  to  the  high- 
est and  best  bidder  in  cash  therefor,  after  first  giving  sixty  days' notice  of  such  sale 
by  advertisement  in  some  newspaper  published  in  Calumet  County,  State  ot  Wiscon- 
sin; such  advertisement  to  state  the  time  and  place  of  sale,  the  terms  of  sale,  and 
a  description  of  the  land  to  be  sold.  And  the  said  trustees  shall  distribute  and  pay 
over  the  proceeds  arising  from  such  sale  or  sales  to  the  Brothertown  Indians,  ac- 
cording to  the  former  usages,  customs,  and  regulations  of  said  tribe. 


CHAP.  139. — An  act  to  authorize  the  survey  of  the  Cattaraugus  Indian  reservation  in  the  State  of 

."New  York.    [May  25,  187d.] 

Be  ii  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  hereby  authorized  to  cause 
the  C  attaraugus  Indian  reservation  in  the  State  of  New  York  to  be  resurveyed  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  original  survey  thereof,  and  the  exterior  boundaries  thereof  to  be 
marked  by  stone  or  iron  monuments  ;  the  expense  thereof  not  to  exceed  the  sum  ot  two 
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thousand  dollars,  and  to  be  paid  by  the  Seneca  Nation  of  Indians,  who  are  authorized 
to  select  a  surveyor,  to  be  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  the  said  Sec- 
retary may  pay  the  said  sum  of  two  thousand  dollars,  to  the  person  who  makes  the 
survey  out  of  any  moneys  under  his  control  belonging  to  said  nation  of  Indians. 

Sec.  2.  That  the  surveyor  shall  make  plats  in  triplicate  of  the  said  reservation,  show- 
ing the  lines  of  its  exterior  boundaries,  streams  of  water,  and  public  highways  on  or 
running  through  the  reservation ;  and  that  the  plats  and  ri eld-notes  of  the  survey  shall 
be  submitted  to  the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office  for  his  examination  and 
approval,  and  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  furnish  one  copy  thereof  to  the  clerk  of  the 
county  of  Erie,  in  the  State  of  New  York,  one  copy  to  the  Seneca  Nation  of  Indians, 
and  the  third  to  be  retained  in  the  General  Land  Office. 


CHAP.  200.— An  act  to  legalize  certain  patents  issued  to  members  of  the  Pottawatomie  tribe  of  In- 
dians.   [June  14,  1878.] 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Rouse  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled,  That  the  patents  issued  April  fifteenth,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy- 
one,  to  certain  Pottawatomie  Indians  in  the  State  of  Kansas,  under  the  third  article 
of  the  treaty  between  the  United  States  and  the  Pottawatomie  tribe  of  Indians,  of 
November  fifteenth,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-one,  and  the  sixth  and  eighth  articles 
of  the  treaty  between  the  United  States  and  said  tribe  of  Indians,  concluded  Febru- 
ary twenty-seventh,  eighteen  hundred  and*  sixty-seven,  be,  and  the  same  are  hereby 
declared  to  be,  valid  and  in  full  force  and  effect  to  the  same  extent  as  they  would  have 
been  had  said  patentees  become  naturalized  citizens  of  the  United  States  prior  to  the 
issuing  of  said  patents:  Provided,  That  this  act  shall  only  apply  to  patents  for  lands 
for  which  conveyances  have  been  made  in  good  faith  by  the  patentees  subsequent  to 
the  issuing  of  their  patents. 
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698  KEPOKT  OF  THE  SECRETAEY  OF  THE  INTERIOR. 

TRUST  FUNDS  AND  TRUST  LANDS. 

The  following  statements  show  the  transactions  in  the  Indian  trust 
funds  and  trust  lands  during  the  year  ending  October  31,  1878. 

United  States  5  per  cent,  bonds,  loan  of  1881,  amounting  to  *j81,j00, 
have  been  purchased  for  various  tribes,  as  indicated  in  Statement  No.  1. 
These  were  purchased  with  funds  derived  from  the  redemption  of  United 
States  5  20  0  per  cent,  bonds,  act  of  March  3,  1865,  and  from  trust  fund 
interest  appropriated  for  the  Chickasaws  per  act  of  June  20,  1876. 

Statement  No.  2  shows  the  kind  of  bonds  redeemed,  the  tribes  to  which 
they  belonged,  date  of  redemption,  and  amount  belonging  to  each  tribe. 
The  funds  derived  from  the  redemption  of  these  bonds  were  reinvested, 
as  shown  in  Statement  No.  1.  .  u 

Statements  A,  B,  0,  D,  B,  F,  G,  and  H  show  in  detail  the  various 
changes  in  the  stocks,  funds  in  the  Treasury  to  the  credit  oi  various  tribes, 
collections  of  coin  interest,  and  the  premium  realized  from  the  sale 
thereof,  and  collections  of  interest  in  currency.  Following  these  state- 
ments is  a  consolidation  of  all  interest  collected,  including  premium  on 
coin  and  the  disposition  thereof,  and  a  statement  of  interest  appropriated 
by  Congress  on  non  paying  State  stocks,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30  1878-  also  a  statement  showing  the  interest  on  non-paying  State 
stocks  appropriated  by  Congress  from  January  1,  1861,  to  July  ],  18/7, 
brought  on  the  books  of  the  Indian  Office  by  appropriation  warrants. 
A  statement,  also,  will  be  found  giving  in  detail  the  appropriations  for 
the  current  fiscal  year  for  the  several  Indian  tribes  and  the  Indian  serv- 
ice together  with  the  principal  of  bonds  held  in  trust  for  Indian  tribes, 
and  of  funds  placed  in  the  Treasury  to  their  credit,  and  of  interest 
annually  arising  from  such  bonds  and  funds ;  also,  a  statement  showing 
the  transactions  arising  on  account  of  moneys  derived  from  the  sales  ot 
Indian  lands,  all  being  sufficiently  in  detail  to  enable  a  proper  under- 
standing  of  the  subject. 
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Xo.  2.— Statement  showing  the  redemption  of  bonds  since  November  1,  1877. 


Kind  of  bonds. 


U.  S.  5-20  6  per  cent.,  act  of  March  3, 1865 
Do    


Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 


Fund  or  tribe. 


Cherokee  national  fund  

Cherokee  school  fund  

Cherokee  orphan  fund  

Chickasaw  national  fund  

Chippewa  and  Christian  Indians. 

Choctaw  general  fund  

Choctaw  school  fund  

Creek  orphan  fund. 


-j)o  '  Delaware  general  fund 

Do!  YYY.'.V.V.'  I  l<?wa 


Do 
Do. 

Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 


Kansas  schools  

Kaskaskias,  Peorias,  Weas,  and 

Piankeshaws  

Menouionees  

Osage  schools   

Ottawas  and  Chippowas  

Pottawatomieu,  education  

Pottawatoniies  mills  

Sacs  and  Foxe3  of  the  Missouri  . . 
Seneca s  


Date  of  re- 
demption. 


Amount  re- 
deemed. 


-n,,  I  Seuecas  and  Shawn 

Do 
Do. 


Saos  and  Foxes  of  the  Mississippi 
Cherokee  asylum  fund  


j)o  '   '  Eastern  Shawueea 

Total  


Sept,  24. 1878  j 
Sept,  24,  1878 
Sept.  24,  1878 
Sept.  24,  1878 
Sept.  24, 1878 
Sept.  24.  1878 
Sept,  24, 1878 
Sept.  24,  1878 
Sept.  24,  1878  | 
Sept.  24,  18:8  j 
Sept.  24,  lc78 

Sept  24,  1878  ; 
Sept,  24,  1K78  : 
Sr-pr.  24,  1878  j 
Sept.  24,  1878  j 
Sept.  24,  '878! 
Sept.  24,  1878  j 
Sept,  24,  1878 
Sept.  2.4,  1878  | 
1  Sept.  24,  1878  j 
Sept.  24, 1878  j 
Sept,  24,  1878 
Sept.  24, 1878  S 


806,  984  26 
229,  013  55 
150,449  94 
50  95 

4,  454  74 
1,-781  90 

1C,  928  00 
414  16 
52,587  43 
5.220  19 

1,  7el  90 

97  04 
8,018  52 
6,  236  63 
8,  909  47 

2,  813  31 
2  180  09 

5,  100  00 

37  17 
2,021  60 
905  41 
67,  675  27' 
11,688  47 

675,  950  08 


RiCOLpilidation  of  statements  affectlnq  the  aggregate  of  bonds  held  in  trust  for  various  Indian 

tribes,  November  1,  1877. 

Whole  amount  of  bonds  on  hand  November  1, 1877     .      .  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  - .     $5,  074, 316  83f 

Amount  of  bonds  since  purchased  (asper  statement  No.  1).  <M  UU 

Amouatof  bonds  redeemed  (asper  statement  No.  2)   b<5,M.d»  uu 

Excess  of  bonds  purchased  over  amount  redeemed .  ^       105,  7;>0  00 

Total  amount  on  hand  November  1,1878..-.,...,  $3,180,066  83f 
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A. —  List  of  names  of  Indian  tri~b.es  for  whom  stock  is  held  in  trust  by  tie  Treasurer  of  the 
United  States,  showing  the  amount  standing  to  the  credit  of  each  tribe,  the  annual  interest, 
the  date  of  treaty  or  law  under  which  the  investment  was  made,  and  the  amount  of  abstracted 
bonds  for  which  Congress  has  made  no  appropriation,  and  the  annual  interest  on  the  same. 


Tribe. 


Cherokee  national  fund  

Cherokee  school  fund  jj 

Cherokee  orphan  fund  j 

Cherokee  asylum  fund  

Chickasaw  national  fund.  | 

Chickasaw  incompetents  . . . 
Chippewaatid  Christian  In- 
dians   

Choctaw  general  fund  

Choctaw  school  fund  

Creek  orphans  

Delaware  general  fund  

Delaware  school  fund.  

lowas  \ 

Kansas  schools  

Kaskaskias,  Peorias,  &c.  j 

Kaskaskias,  &c,  school  fund. 

Kickapoos   

Menomonees  » 

Osage  schools  

Ottawas  and  Chippewas  

Pottawatomies,  education.. 

Pottawatomies,  mills  

Pottawatomies,  Prairie  hand 
Sacs  and  Foxes  of  Missis- 
sippi   

Sacs  aud  Foxes  of  Missouri 

Senecas  \..  | 

Senecas  and  Shawnees  | 

Senecas,  Tonawanda  hand. . 

Shawnees  

Eastern  Shawnees  


Treaty  or  act 


Dec.  29, 
Feb.  27, 
Dec.  29, 
Dec.  29, 
Feb.  14, 
Feb.  14, 
Oct.  20, 
May  24, 
-Tune  20, 
May  24, 

July  15, 
Jan.  17, 
Sept.  27, 
May  24, 
May  6, 
Sep'r.  24, 
May  17, 
Mar.  6, 
June  3, 
May  30, 
Feb.  23, 
Feb.  23, 
June  28, 
Sept.  3, 
June  2, 
Mar.  28, 
Sept.  2(5, 
Sept.  26, 


1835 
1819 
1835 
1835 
1873 
1873 
1872 
1834 
1878 
1834 

1859 
1837 
1830 
1832 
1854 
1829 
1854 
1861 
1825 
1854 
1867 
1867 
1862 
1836 
1825 
1836 
1833 
1833 


Feb  18,1867 

15 

495 

Mar.  6,1^61 

12 

1171 

June  14,  1836 

5 

47? 

Jan.    9,  1837 

5 

135  3 

June  14,  1836 

5 

47  \ 

Jan.    9,  1837 

5 

135  3 

Nov.    5,  1857 

11 

737 

May  10, 1854 

15 

515 

Feb.  23,  1867 

15 

515 

Statutes 
at  Large. 


Vol. 


478 
195 
478 
478 
462 
462 
38L 
450 


1105 

605 
333 
366 
1048 
327 

106:4 

1171 
244 

1082  ; 
519 
519 
625 
506 
240 
491 
43  L 
431 


Amount  of 
stock. 


$944,  641  03 
515, 586  82 

243,  800  28 
64, 147  17 
1,  306,  664  81; 

2,  000  00 

42,  560  36 
453,689  00 

49,  472  70 

76,  993  66 
456,501  62 

11,000  00 

104,  780  07 
27, 174  41 

80,  042  86 

41,411  97 
128,509  91 
153,  039  38 
39,911  53 
18,  745  00 
"JO,  9<*7  12 
17,  066  44 
89,  618  57 

55,  0"8  21 
21,659  12 

40,  979  60 


86,  950  00 
4,  835  65 
11,0-9  12 


5,  ISO,  066  83| 


Annual  in- 
terest. 


$53, 147  93 
27,  860  59 

13,  007  70 

3,  207  36 
74,  428  41 

100  00 

2,  393  64 
27, 184  45 
2,  487  90 

4,  392  68 
25,247  91 

550  00 

6,  079  00 

1,  503  02 
4,  938  18 

2,  484  59 
6,  428  49 
7,651  97 

1,  995  57 
967  25 

3,  847  36 
853  32 

4,  480  93 

2,  752  91 
1, 152  96 

2,  048  98 

824  63 

4,  347  50 
241  78 
553  95 


Amount  ol 
abstracted 
bonds. 


$68,000  00 
15,  000  00 


a  1,  000  00 


287,  160  96  |    84,000  00 


Annual 
interest. 


$4,  080  00 
900  CO 


a  jSo  interest  appropriated  on  $1,000  abstracted  bond. 
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j3  statement  of  stock  account,  exhibiting  in  detail  the  securities  in  which  the  funds  of  each 
tribe  are  invested  and  now  on  hand,  the  annual  interest  on  the  same,  and  the  amount  of 


-ibe 

abstracted  bonds  not  provided  for  by  Congress. 


Stocks. 


CHEROKEE  NATIONAL  FU>D. 


State  of  Florida   -  ■ 

State,  of  Louisiana   

State  of  Missouri  

State  of  North  Carolina  

State  of  South  Carolina    

State  of  Tennessee  

State  of  Tennessee  

State  of  Virginia  -  -   -  -  -  -  -  ------- 

United  States  issue  to  Union  Pacific  Railroad, 

eastern  division  ^,;"To'  iVcV 

United  States,  registered,  act  ol  March  3,  lcioo, 

loan  of  18G7  -  -  

United  States,  funded,  loan  of  1831  


Total 


CHEKOKEE  SCHOOL  FUND. 


State  of  Florida   

State  of  Louisiana  

State  of  North  Carolina  -  

State  of  South  Carolina  

State  of  Tennessee   •  

State  of  Virginia  (Chesapeake  and  Ohio  CauaL 

Company)  ; 

United  States  issue  to  Union  Pacific  Railroad, 

eastern  division  -  

United  States  loan  of  10-40s  r^  V'.v 

United  States,  registered,  act  of  March  3,  ltJft.5, 

loan  of  1$67  .  

United  States,  fanded,  loan  of  1881  


$13,000  00 
11.0U0  oo 
50,000  00 
41,000  00 

118,  000  00 
5,  000  00 

12."),  000  00 
90,  0v,0  00 

156,  638  56 

161,  950  00 
211,  052  47 


$50,  000  00 
13,  000  00 


Total. 


CHEROKEE  ORPHANS  FUND. 

United  States  issue  to  Union  Pacific  Railroad, 
eastern  division  -  -  -  -  - 

United  States,  registered,  act  of  March  3,  180o, 
loan  of  1867   

United  States,  registered,  loan  of  1868   

United  States,  funded,  loan  of  1881  -  


Total  ■ 

CHEROKEE  ASYLUM  FUND. 

United  States,  funded,  loan  of  1881  ... 

CHICKASAW  NATIONAL  FUND. 


1,012,641  03 


7, 000  00 
2,  000  HO 
21,000  00 
1,  (i00  00 
7,  000  00 


5,  000  00 


68,  000  00 


$13,  f  00  00 
11,000  00 


28.  000  00 
118,  000  00 


J  25,  000  00 
90, 000  00 


156,  638  56 


161,  950  00 
241,052  47 


944,  641  03 


$910  00 
660  00 


1,680  00 
7,  OsO  0J 


6,  250  00 
5,  400  00 


9,  398  31 


9,717  00 
12,052  62 


8,  000  00 


000  00 


51,  851  28 
3L,2<0  00 


125,270  29 

283,  262  25 


530,  586  82 


State  of  Arkansas  -  

State  of  Maryland  

State  of  Tennessee  

State  of  Tennessee  -- 

State  of  Virginia  (Richmond  and  Danville 

Kail  road)  

United  States,  registered,  act  of  March  3,  I860, 

loau  of  1867  

United  States,  funded,  loan  of  1831  


Total  

CHICKASAW  INCOMPETENTS. 
State  of  Indiana  


15,  000  00 


7,  000  00 
2,000  00 
13,  000  00 
1,000  00 


1,000  00 


51,  854  28 
31,  200  00 


125,  270  29 
283,  262  25 


515,  586  b2 


22,  223  26 

49,  545  00 
10, 000  00 
162,  032  02 


53,  147  93 


490  00 
120  00 
7f0  00 
60  00 


60  00 


3,  111  26 
1,  560  00 


7,516  22 
14,  163  11 


243, 800  28 


61,  147  17 


168,  000  00 
8,350  17 
616, 000  00 
66,  666  66  § 

100,  000  00 

500  00 
347,147  9^ 


J,  306,  664  8I5 


2,000  00 


27,  860  59 


1, 333  40 

2,  972  70  . 

600  00 
8,  101  60 

13,007  70 


3,  207  36 


10, 050  00 
50L  01 

36,  960  00 
3,  5;  0  00 

6,  000  00 

30  00 
17,  357  40 

74,428  41 


100  00 
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B. — Statement  of  slock  accconnt,  exhibiting  in  detail  the  securities,  ^c— Continued. 


Stocks. 

Ter  cent. 

a 
S 

s 

a 

9 

[So 

° 

Amount  of  abstracted 
bonds  not  provided 
for  by  Congress. 

Amount  on  hand. 

Annual  interest. 

CHIPPEWA  AND  CHRISTIAN  INDIANS. 

United  States, registered,  act  of  March  3,  1865, 

6 

$26,  562  38 
15,  997  98 

$1,  593  74 
799  90 

United  States,  funded,  loan  of  1881  

5 

— 1 

Total  

42,  560  36 

2,  393  64 

===  — s= 

CHOCTAW  GI5NERAL  FUND. 

6 

450,  000  00 
3,  689  00 

27,  000  00 
184  45 

5 

Total  

453,  689  00 

27, 184  45 

._- 

CHOCTAW  SCHOOL  FUND. 

United  States,  registered,  act  of  March  3,  1865, 

6 

1,427  20 
48,  045  50 

85  63 
"2,  402  27 

United  States,  registered,  loan  of  1881  

5 

• 

—  

 ,  

49,  472  70 

2,  487  90 

V  1 1  i\  1  j  IV  \J  If  ill  .1  ,\  o . 

— ,  

State  of  Tennessee  

5 

20,  000  00 

3,  500  00 

9,  000  00 
41,  800  00 
2,  693  66 

1,  000  00 
210  00 

540  00 

2,  508  00 
134  68 

Slate  of  Virginia  (Richmond  and  Danville  Hail- 
road  Company)  

State  of  Virginia  (Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal 
Company)  „  

6 

9 

6 

State  of  Vi'  ginii,  registered  certificates  

6 

5 

Total  

76,  993  66 

4,  392  68 

DELAWARE  GENERAL  FUND. 

fttate  ot  b  Ion  da  

53,  f 00  00 
87,  000  00 

49,283  90 
267,217  72 

3,  710  00 
5,  220  00 

2,  957  03 
13,  360  88 

g 

United  States  issue  to  Union  Pacific  Railroad, 

6 

United  States,  funded,  loan  of  1831  

5 

 - 

456,  501  62 

25,  247  91 

DELAWARE  SCHOOL  FUND. 



U  mteu  States,  funded,  loan  of  1881  ......... 

5 

11,000  00 

550  00 

IOWAS. 

State  of  Florida  

7 

22,  000  00 
9,  UOO  00 

21,000  00 
3, 000  00 

7,  000  00 
42,  780  07 

1,  540  00 
540  00 

1,  260  00 
180  00 

420  00 
2, 139  00 

&tite  ot  Louisiana  

6 

State  of  North  Carolina  

6 

6 

United  States,  registered,  act  of  March  3,  1865, 
loan  of  1867  

6 

United  States,  funded,  loan  of  1881   

5 

Total  

104,780  07 

6,  079  00 

KANSAS  SCHOOLS. 

United  State*,  registered,  act  of  March  3, 1865, 
loan  of  1867  

6 

14,430  16 
12,  744  25 

865  81 
637  21 

United  States,  funded,  loan  of  1881. ,  

5 

Total  .... 

27,  H4  41 

1,  503  02 
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B.— Statement  of  stock  account,  exhibiting  in  detail  the  securities,  Continued, 


Stocks. 


5H  O  O 

III 


KASKASKIAS,  PEORIAS,  ETC, 


State  of  Florida  -  

State  of  Louisiana  I  « 

State  of  North  Carolina   o 

Stare  of  South  Carolina   6 

United  States,  registered,  act  of  March  3, 1S63, 

loan  of  1*67   J 

Tutted  States,  funded,  loan  of  1881   5 


616.300  00  SI,  341  00 

15,  000  00  9<  0  0O 

43.  000  00  2,  580  00 

3,  000  00  260  00 

3  85  2$ 

2,739  01  136  95 


Total 


80,  042  86      4,  938  18 


5KIAS,  PEORIAS,  ETC.,  SCHOOL  FUND. 


State  of  Florida   * 

United  States,  funded,  loan  of  1881   o 


20,700  00  1,  44$  00 
20, 711  97  !    1, 035  50 


Total. 


41,411  97      2,484  50 


KICKAPOOS. 

United  States,  funded,  loan  of  1881  j  5 

MEXOMONEES. 


128,  560  91  ,    6, 428  49 


State  of  Tennessee    

United  States,  funded,  loa^  of  1831  

Total  

OSAGE  SCHOOLS. 

United  States,  funded,  loan  of  1881 .... 

OTTAWAS  AND  CHIFPEWAS. 


19,090  00  •  950  CO 
134,039  38  !    6,701  07 


State  of  Tennessee  --  ---- ------- 

State  of  Virginia  (Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal 

Company)  

United  States,  funded,  loan  of  1881  


153,  039  38      7T  651  97 


39.  Ml  53      lr995  57 


1,  000  00 


3,  000  00 
14,  745  00 


50  00 


180  00 
737  25 


Total  

POTTAWATOMIES— EDUCATION. 

State  of  Indiana   j> 

United  States,  funded,  loan  of  1881   5 


18,  745  00 


4,  000  00 
72,  947  12 


Total  ---- 

PRAIRIE  BAND  OF  POTT  AW  ATOMIES. 

United  States,  funded,  loan  of  1831   5 

POTTAWATOMIES— MILLS. 

United  States,  funded,  loan  of  1881  j  o 

SACS  AND  FOXES  OF  THE  MISSISSIPPI. 

United  States  10-40s  •  j> 

United  States,  funded,  loan  of  1881   5 


76,  947  12 


89.618  57 


200  00 
3,  647  36 


3.  847  36 


17,  066  44 


4,  480  93 


853  32 


Total  

SACS  ANT)  FOXES  OF  THE  MISSOURI. 


United  States,  registered,  act  of  March  3, 18G5, 

loan  of  1867   

United  States,  funded,  loan  of  1831  

Total  


54,200  00  i    2.710  00 
853  21  !        42  91 


55,058  21      2,752  91 


7,  000  00  '  420  00 
14,  659  12  !       732  95 


21,659  12 
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B. — Statement  of  stock  account,  exhibiting  in  detail  the  securities,  $c. — Continued. 


CP  CD 

"S3  . 

blocks. 

imount. 

S  m 

»H  O  O 

©  ao 

>n  hand. 

i  terest. 

cent. 

Original  j 

a 
a 
o 

u 
Ph 

a  j£ 

a 
< 

Ann 

SENECAS. 

5 

$40,  979  oO 

$2,  048  98 

!       SENECAS  AND  SHAWNEES. 

United .  States  10-40s    

5 

1,  000  00 

6,761  12 
7,  379  30 

50  00 

405  67 
368  96 

United  States,  registered,  act  of  March  3, 1865, 
loau  of  1867   

6 

United  States,  funded,  loan  of  1881   

5 

15, 140  42 

824  63 

SENECAS— TONAWANDA  BAND. 

United  States,  funded,  loan  of  1881  

5 

86,  950  00 

4,  347  50 

SHAWNEES. 

United  States,  funded,  loan  of  1881  

5 

4,  835  65 

241  78 

EASTERN  SHAWNEES. 

United  States,  funded,  loan  of  1881  

5 

11, 079  12 

553,  95 

C. —Statement  of  stocks  held  by  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States  in  trust  for  the  various 
Indian  tribes,  shoiving  the  amount  now  on  hand;  also  abstracted  bonds,  for  which  Congress 
has  made  no  appropriation. 


Stocks. 

Per 
cent. 

Amount  on 
hand. 

Amount  of 
abstracted 
bonds. 

6 
7 
5 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 

.  5 
5J 
6 
5 
6 
6 
6 
5 

$168,  000  00 
132,  000  00 
6,  000  00 
37,  000  00 
8,  350  17 

State  of  Florida  

State  of  Louisiana  .  

$1,000  00 

State  of  Maryland  J  

State  of  Missouri  .".  

50,  000  00 
21,  000  00 

State  of  North  Carolina...  

192,  000  00 
125,  000  00 
616,  000  00 
165,  000  00 

66,  666  66§ 
698,  300  00 

86,  400  00 
400,  450  00 

10,  000  00 
280,  000  00 
2, 188,  900  00 

State  of  South  Carolina  

State  of  Tennessee .....  _ .  _ . .  ~ . 

12,  000  00 

State  of  Tennessee  %  

State  of  Tennessee  s . 

State  of  Virginia  

United  States  10-40s  

United  States,  registered,  act  of  March  3, 1865,  "loan  of  1867  

United  States,  registered,  act  of  March  3, 1865,  loan  of  1868  

United  States,  issue  to  Union  Pacific  Railroad,  Eastern  Division. 

United  States,  funded  loan  of  1881  

Total..............                   .  . 

5, 180,  066  83f|     84,000  00 

45  i 
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D.  Statement  of  funds  held  in  trust  by  the  government  in  lieu  of  investment. 


Tribes. 


Choctaws 
Creeks — 


Cherokeea  

Iowas  

Kansas  -- 

K?ckapoos   

Miamies  of  Indiana. 
Miamies  of  Kansas  . 
Osages  


Pottawatomies  -  

Sacs  and  Foxes  of  the  Mississippi 


Sacs  and  Foxes  of  the  Missouri. 
Seminoles  


Senecas  of  New  York  

Shawnees  

Stockbridges  and  Munsees. 
Winnebagoes  


Tabequacke  and  other  bands  of  Utes. . . 

Amount  of  5  per  cent,  funds,  as  above 
stated,  held  by  the  government  in  lieu 
of  investment  -  


©  cj 

W  CD 


Jan.  20, 
June  22, 
Aug.  7, 
June  14, 
July  15, 
June  5, 
May  7, 
June  14, 
May  18, 
June  5, 
June  5, 
June  2, 
Sept.  29, 
July  15, 
May  9, 
June  5, 
June  17, 
Oct.  2, 
Oct.  11, 
Oct.  21, 
Aug.  7, 
May  21, 
June  27, 
May  10, 
Feb.  6, 
Nov.  1 
July  15 
Apr.  29 


Amount  of  annual  interest. 


1825 
1855 
1856 
1866 
1870 
1872 
1854 
1846 
1854 
1854 
1854 
1825 
1865 
1870 
1872 
1846 
1846 
1837 
1842 
1837 
1856 
1866 
1846 
1854 
1871 
,1837 
1870 
1874 


Statutes  at  Large. 


Vol. 


Page 


236 
614 
701 
786 
362 
228 
1071 
842 
1079 
1099 
1094 
242 
687 
362 
91 

854 

541 
596 
543 
702 
757 
35 
1056 
405 
546 
355 
41 


Sec. 


2 
2 
2 
8 
3 

2,  3 
3 

4,5 
4 


53  b 

03 


$390,  257  92 

200,  000  00 
675, 168  00 

721,  748  80 

57,  500  00 
200,  000  00 

93,  581  09 
221,  257  86 

21,  884  81 

69, 120  00 
300,  000  00 

'1,014,381  46 

230, 064  20 

200,  000  00 
800,  000  00 
157,  400  00 
500, 000  00 

70,  000  00 
118, 050  00 

40,000  00 

75,  804  46 
804,909  17 

78,  340  41 
500, 000  00 


7,  539,  468  18 


$19,  512  89 

10, 000  00 
33,  758  40 

36,  087  44 

2,  875  00 

10,  000  00 
4,679  05 

11,  062  89 

1,  094  24 

3,  456  CO 
15, 000  00 

50,  719  07 

11,  503  21 

10,  000  00 
40,000  00 
7,  870  00 
25,  000  00 
3,  500  00 
5,  902  50 

2,  000  00 

3,  790  22 
40,245  45 

3,  917  02 
25,  000  00 


376,  973  38 


■•  Amount  held  in  trust  March  1,1878. 


Tribes. 

Date  of  acts,  reso- 
lutions, or  trea- 
ties. 

Statutes  at  Large. 

Amount  in  the 
TJ.  S.  Treasury. 

Annual  interest  at 
5  per  cent. 

Yol. 

Page 

Sec. 

Amounts  brought  forward  from  statement  D . 

$7,  539,  468  18 
14,  861  28 
406,  571  28 
66,  735  00 

$376,  973  38 
743  06 
20,  328  56 
3,336  75 

July  12,1862 
July  12, 1862 
July  12, 1862 

12 
12 
12 

539 
539 
539 

Total  amount  in  lieu  of  investment 

8,  027,  635  74 

401,381  75 

Amomit  reported  in  statements  D  and  D  No.  2,  November  1,  1877  $7,  881,  373  37 

This  fund  has  been  increased  by— 
Net  proceeds  of  Osage  lands  from  March  1,  1877,  to  March 

1,  1878   |174,d77  m 

And  decreased  by —  „ 
Appropriation  of  funds  of  Miamies  of  Kansas  per  act  ot 
March  3, 1877   

146, 262  37 

Net  increase    '  

Total  as  before  stated   8,  027, 633  74 
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E. — Interest  collected  on  United  States  bonds  payable  in  coin,  and  premium  realized  on  coin 

sold. 


Fund  or  tribe. 


Face  of 
bonds. 


Period  for  which  interest 
was  collected. 


Coin  inter- 
est. 


Premium 
realized. 


Cherokee  national  fund. 


Cherokee  school  fund 


Cherokee  asylum  fund . 


Cherokee  orphan  fund 


Chickasaw  national  fund 


Chippewa  and  Christian  Indians  . 


Choctaw  general  fond. 


Choctaw  school  fund. 


Creek  orphans . 


Delaware  general  fund. 


$149, 124  26  Aug.  1, 1877,  to  Nov.  1, 1877 

258,  934  26  July  1, 1877,  to  Jan.  1,  1878 

149, 124  26  Nov.  1, 1877,  to  Feb.  1, 1878 

149, 124  26  Feb.  1, 1878,  to  May  1,  1878 

258,  934  26  Jan.  1, 1878  to  July  1, 1878 

149, 124  26  May  1, 1878,  to  Aug.  1, 1878 


66, 198  70 
354,283  84 
66,  198  70 
31,  200  00 
66, 198  70 
354,  283  84 
66, 198  70 
31  200  00 


67,  675  27 
67,  675  27 


19,  425  44 
209,  994  94 

19,  425  44 

19,  425  44 
209,  994  94 

19,  425  44 


206,  099  70 
550  95 

206,099  70 

206,  099  70 
550  95 

206,  099  70 


11,  775  48 
31,  017  12 
11,775  48 
11,  775  48 
31,017  12 
11,  775  48 


2,  000  00 
1,781  90 
2,  000  00 
2,  000  00 

1,  781  90 

2,  000  00 


$32,  000  00 
18,  355  20 
32,  000  00 
32,  000  00 
18,  355  20 
32,  000  00 


2,301  09 
414  16 

2,  301  09 

2, 301  09 
414  16 

2,  301  09 


217,371  82 
52,  587  43 


Aug.  1, 
July  1, 
Nov.  1, 
Sept.l, 
Feb.  1, 
Jan.  1, 
May  1, 
Mar.  1, 


1877,  to 
1877,  to 
1877,  to 

1877,  to 

1878,  to 
1878,  to 
1878,  to 
1878,  to 


Nov.  1, 1877 
Jan.  1,1878 
Feb.  1,1878 
Mar.  1, 1878 
May  1, 1878 
July  1,  1878 
Aug.  1, 1878 
Sept.  1, 1878 


July  1, 1877,  to  Jan.  1, 1878 
Jan.  1, 1878,  to  July  1, 1878 


Aug.  1, 1877,  to  Nov.  1, 1877 
July  1, 1877,  to  Jan.  1, 1878 
Nov.  1,  1877,  to  Feb.  1, 1878 
Feb.  1, 1878,  to  May  1, 1878 
Jan.  1, 1878,  to  July  1, 1878 
May  1, 1878,  to  Aug.  1, 1878 


Aug.  1,1877,  to  Nov.  1, 1877 
July  1, 1877,  to  Jan.  1, 1878 
Nov.  1, 1877,  to  Feb.  1, 1878 
Feb.  1,  1878,  to  Mav  1, 1878 
Jan.  1, 1878,  to  July  1, 1878 
May  1, 1878,  to  Aug.  1, 1878 


Aug.  1, 1877,  to  Nov.  1, 1877 
July  1, 1877,  to  Jan.  1, 1878 
Nov.  1, 1877,  to  Feb.  1, 1878 
Feb.  1, 1878,  to  May  1, 1878 
Jan.  1, 1878,  to  July  1,  1878 
May  1, 1878,  to  Aug.  1, 1878 


Aug.  1,1877,  to  Nov.  1,1877 
July  1, 1877,  to  Jan.  1, 1878 
Nov.  1, 1877,  to  Feb.  1, 1878 
Feb.  1, 1378,  to  May  1, 1878 
Jan.  1, 1878,  to  July  1,  1878 
May  1, 1878,  to  Aug.  1, 1878 


Aug.  1, 1877,  to  Nov.  1, 1877 
July  1, 1877,  to  Jan.  1, 1878 
Nov.  1, 1877,  to  Feb.  1, 1878 
Feb.  1, 1878,  to  May  1, 1878 
Jan.  1, 1878,  to  July  1,  1878 
May  1, 1878,  to  Aug  .  1,  1878 


Aug.  1, 1877,  to  Nov.  1, 1877 
July  1, 1877,  to  Jan.  1, 1878 
Nov.  1, 1877,  to  Feb.  1, 1878 
Feb.  1, 1878,  to  May  1, 1878 
Jan.  1, 1878,  to  July  1, 1878 
May  1, 1878,  to  Aug.  1, 1878 


Aug.  1, 1877,  to  Nov.  1, 1877 
July  1, 1877,  to  Jan.  1, 1878 


$1,  864  05 
7,  768  03 
1,  864  05 
1,  864  05 
7,  768  03 
1,  864  05 


992  26 


827  48 
10,  628  51 
827  48 
780  CO 
827  48 
10,  628  51 
827  48 
780  00 


26,  126  94 


2,  030  26 
2,  030  26 


4,  060  52 


242  82 
6,  299  85 

242  82 

242  82 
6,299  85 

242  82 


13,  570 


2,  576  25 
16  53 

2,  576  25 

2,  576  25 
16  53 

2,  576  25 


10,  338  06 


147  19 
930  51 
147  19 
147  19 
930  51 
147  19 


78 


25  00 
53  46 
25  00 
25  00 
53  46 
25  00 


206  92 


400  00 
550  66 
400  00 
400  00 
550  66 
400  00 


2,  701  32 


28  76 
12  43 
28  76 
28  76 
12  43 
28  76 

139  90 


2,  717  15 
1,  577  62 


$46  93 
179  64 
34  95 
6  99 
53  40 
9  32 


331  23 


20  84 
245  78 
15  52 
6  82 

3  10 
73  08 

4  14 
3  90 


373  18 


46  95 
13  96 


60  91 


6  11 
145  68 
4  55 
91 
43  31 
1  21 


201  77 


64  85 
38 
48  30 


12 


136  18 


3  71 
21  52 
2  76 

55 
6  40 

74 


35  68 


2  93 


10  07 
12  73 
7  50 

1  50 
3  78 

2  00 


37  58 


1  90 


68  41 
36  48 
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E. — Interest  collected  on  United  States  bonds,  payable  in  coin,  <f  a— Continued . 


Fund  or  tribe. 


Face  of 
bonds. 


Period  for  which  interest 
was  collected. 


Delaware  general  fund. 


Delaware  school  fund. 


Iowas. 


Kansas  schools 


Kiekapoos , 


Kaskaskias,   Peorias,  "Weas, 
Piankeshaws. 


Kaskaskias,    Peorias,  Weas, 
Piankeshaws  school  fund. 


and 


Menomonees . 


Osage  schools . 


ttawas  and  Chippewas. 


217,  371  82 

217.  371  82 

52,  587  43 

217,  371  82 


11,  000  00 
11,000  00 
11,  000  00 
11,  000  00 


37,  832  02 
12,  220  19 
37,  832  02 
37,  832  02 
12,220  19 
37,  832  02 


11,  055  25 
16,  212  06 
11,  055  25 
11,055  25 
16,  212  06 
11, 055  25 


128,  569  91 
128,  569  91 
128,  569  91 
128,  569  91 


2,  647  03 
100  89 

2,  647  03 

2,  647  03 
100  89 

2,  647  03 


20,711  97 
20,711  97 
20,  711  97 
20,  711  97 


$126,  438  89 
8,  018  52 
126,  438  89 
126,  438  89 
8,  018  52 
126,  438  89 


34,  000  00 

6,  236  63 

34,  000  00 

34,  000  00 

6,  236  63 

34,  000  00 


Coin  inter- 
est. 


6,  300  00 
8,  909  47 
6,  300  00 
6,  300  00 
8,  909  47 
6,  300  00 


Nov.  1, 1877,  to  Feb.  1, 1878 
Feb.  1, 1878.  to  May  1, 1878 
Jan.  1, 1878,  to  July  1, 1878 
May  1, 1878,  to  Aug.  1, 1878 


Aug.  1, 1877,  to  Nov,  1, 1877 
Nov.  1, 1877,  to  Feb.  1. 1878 
Feb.  1, 1878,  to  May  1, 1878 
May  1, 1878,  to  Aug.  1, 1878 


Aug.  1, 1877,  to  Nov.  1, 1877 
July  1, 1877,  to  Jan.  1, 1878 
Nov.  1, 1877,  to  Feb.  1, 1878 
Feb.  1,  1878,  to  May  1, 1878 
Jan.  1, 1878,  to  July  1,  1878 
May  1, 1878,  to  Aug.  1, 1878 


Aug.  1,1877,  to  Nov.  1,1877 
July  1, 1877,  to  Jan.  1, 1878 
Nov.  1, 1877,  to  Feb.  1, 1878 
Feb.  1, 1878,  to  May  1, 1878 
Jan.  1, 1878,  to  July  1, 1878 
May  1, 1878,  to  Aug.  1, 1878 


Aug.  1, 1877,  to  Nov.  1, 1877 
Nov.  1, 1877,  to  Feb.  1, 1878 
Feb.  1, 1878,  to  May  1, 1878 
May  1, 1878,  to  Aug.  1, 1878 


Aug.  1, 1877,  to  Nov.  1, 1877 
July  1, 1877,  to  Jan.  1, 1878 
Nov.  1, 1877,  to  Feb.  1, 1878 
Feb.  1, 1878.  to  May  1, 1878 
Jan.  1, 1878,  to  July  1, 1878 
May  1, 1878,  to  Aug.  1, 1878 


Aug.  1, 1877,  to  Nov.  1, 1877 
Nov.  1, 1877,  to  Feb.  1, 1878 
Feb.  1, 1878,  to  May  1, 1878 
May  1, 1878,  to  Aug.  1, 1878 


Aug.  1, 1877,  to  Nov.  1, 1877 
July  1, 1877,  to  Jan.  1, 1878 
Nov.  1,1877,  to  Feb.  1,1878 
Feb.  1,  1878,  to  May  1, 1878 
Jan.  1, 1878,  to  July  1, 1878 
May  1, 1878,  to  Aug.  1, 1878 


Aug.  1,1877,  to  Nov.  1,1877 
July  1, 1877,  to  Jan.  1,  1878 
Nov.  1, 1877,  to  Feb.  1, 1878 
Feb.  1,1878,  to  May  1,  1878 
Jan.  1, 1878,  to  July  1, 1878 
May  1, 1878,  to  Aug.  1, 1878 


Aug.  1, 1877,  to  Nov.  1,  t877 
July  1, 1877,  to  Jan.  1,  ]878 
Nov.  1, 1877,  to  Feb.  1, 1878 
Feb.  1, 1878,  to  May  1, 1878 
Jan.  1,18' 8,  to  July  1,1878 
May  1, 1878,  to  Aug.  1, 1878 


$2,  717  15 
2,  717  15 

1,  577  62 

2,  717  15 


14,  023  84 

~137~50 
137  50 
137  50 
137  50 


550  00 


472  90 
366  60 
472  90 
472  90 
366  60 
472  90 


Premium 
realized. 


2,  624  80 


138  19 
486  36 
138  19 
138  19 
486  36 
138  19 


1,  525  48 


1,  607  12 
1,  607  12 
1,  607  12 
1,  607  12 


6,  428  48 


33  09 
3  03 

33  09 

33  09 
3  03 

33  09 


138  42 


258  90 
258  90 
258  90 
258  90 


580  49 
240  55 
580  49 
580  49 
240  56 
580  49 


6,  803  07 


425  00 
187  10 
425  00 
425  00 
187  10 
425  00 


2.  074  20 


78  75 
267  28 

78  75 

78  75 
267  28 

78  75 


849  56 


$50  95 
10  19 
10  85 
13  59 


190  47 

T47 

2  58 
52 


11  90 
8  48 
8  87 

1  77 

2  52 
2  36 


35  90 


3  47 
11  25 

2  59 
52 

3  34 


21  86 


40  64 
30  13 
6  03 
8  04 


84 


6  52 
4  86 
97 
1  29 


13,  64 


39  79 
5  56 

29  63 
5  93 
1  65 
7  90 


90 


10  69 
4  33 
7  97 
1  59 

1  29 

2  12 


27 


1  98 
6  18 
1  48 

30 
1  84 

40 


12  18 
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E. — Interest  collected  on  United  States  bonds,  payable  in  coin,  $c. — Continued. 


Fund  or  tribe. 

Pace  of 
bonds. 

Period  for  which  interest 
was  collected. 

Coin  inter- 
est. 

Premium 
realized. 

70,  280  48 
2,813  31 

70,  280  48 

70,  280  48 
2  813  31 

70^280  48 

Aug.  1, 1877,  to  Nov.  1, 1877 
July  1, 1877,  to  Jan.  1, 1878 
Nov.  1, 1877,  to  Peb.  1, 1878 
Feb.  1, 1878,  to  May  1, 1878 

Tqti     1    1ft7ft  +r*  Tnlrr  1    1 Q7Q 
O  cLll.    1,  10  4  0,  TjO  tl  Uly   1,  10  40 

May  1, 1878,  to  Aug.  1, 1878 

$878  51 
84  40 
878  51 
878  51 
84  40 
878  51 

$22  11 

1  95 
16  47 

3  29 
oo 

4  39 

3,  682  84 

48  79 

15,  000  00 
15,  000  00 

9  18ft  flQ 

15,  000  00 

O  ion  no 
z,  iou  uy 

15,000  00 

Aug.  1, 1877,  to  Nov.  1, 1877 
Nov.  1, 1877,  to  Feb.  1, 1878 

TiiItt  1  1877  tn  .Tan    1  1878 

0  Uly    1,  lO  4  4,  liU  tl  dill.   J.,  10  4  0 

Feb.  1, 1878,  to  May  1, 1878 

Ton      1    1878   t«-»   Tnlrr   1  1078 

o  an.  i,  io  4c,  to  o  uiy  i,  1040 
May  1, 1878,  to  Aug.  1, 1878 

187  50 

4  72 

187  50 
65  40 

187  50 
dK  in 

187  50 

3  52 

1  01 

70 
45 
94 

880  80 

11  84 

Pottawatomies'  general  fund  for  Prai- 
rie band. 

89,  618  57 
89,  613  57 

QQ   ftlQ  Kn 

Oi7,  UIO    O  4 

89,  618  57 

Aug,  1, 1877,  to  Nov.  1, 1877 
Nov.  1, 1877,  to  Feb.  1, 1878 

FaV>   1  1878  MMav  1  1878 

I?  OU.   1,  104C,  \J\J  JjJLoj  V    X,  1040 

May  1, 1878,  to  Aug.  1, 1878 

1, 120  23 
1, 120  23 
1  120  23 
1, 120  23 

28  20 
21  00 

4  20 

5  60 

4,  480  92 

59  00 

9,  825  00 
12, 100  00 
q  q&k  no 

9,  825  00 
19  inn  no 
9,  825  00 

Aug.  1,1877,  to  Nov.  1,1877 
July  1, 1877,  to  Jan.  1, 1878 

"Wov   1   1H77  to  TPaVi   1  1878 

U  V  •  1,  J-O  4  4,  IU  x1  1,1040 

Feb.  1, 1878,  to  May  1, 1878 

.Tan    1  1878  to  .Tnlv  1  1878 

fj  till  .    X,  IOIO,  IU  U  Lll^y    1,  1040 

May  1, 1878,  to  Aug.  1, 1878 

122  81 
363  00 
122  81 
122  81 
?fi^  fin 

ODO  UU 

122  81 

3  09 

8  39 
g  30 

46 

9  dQ 

61 

1,  217  24 

17  34 

Sacs  and  Foxes  of  the  Mississippi  

905  41 

t^Tt,  AUU  \J\J 

905  41 

ka  oon  on 
04,  MO  OU 

July  1, 1877,  to  Jan.  1. 1878 

Sp-nt  1  1877  to  Mar  1  1878 

OC^JU.  1,   LO  4  4,  LU  -Lxlctl  .   1,  IO  4  0 

Jan.  1, 1878,  to  July  1, 1878 
Mar.  1,  io7o,  to  bept.  1,  lo7o 

27  16 
1  nn 

i,  ooo  vjyj 
27  16 
1, 355  00 

63 
11  86 
19 
6  77 

2,  764  32 

19  45 

40,  944  37 

4ft  Q44  <?7 

40,  944  37 
37  17 
40,  944  37 

Aug.  1, 1877,  to  Nov.  1, 1877 

"NTo-p-  1  1877  to  TTaV»   1  1878 
XN  UV  .  1,  lu  4  4,  LU  X*  t5U.  1,  10  40 

Feb.  1, 1878,  to  May  1, 1878 

Tii1t7  1    1ft77  frt  Tnlvr  1    1 Q7Q 

May  1, 1878,  to  Aug.  1, 1878 

511  80 
511  80 
511  80 
2  24 
511  80 

12  88 
9  60 

1  92 

2  56 

2,  049  44 

27  00 

86,  950  00 
86,  950  00 
86,  950  00 
86,  950  00 

Aug.  1, 1877,  to  Nov.  1, 1877 
Nov.  1, 1877,  to  Feb.  1, 1878 
Feb.  1, 1873,  to  May  1, 1878 
May  1, 1878,  to  Aug.  1, 1878 

1,086  88 
1,  086  88 
1,  086  88 
1,  086  88 

27r36 
20  38 

4  08 

5  43 

4,347  52 

57  25 

Senecas  and  Shawnees 

4,  894  37 
9,  382  72 
4,  894  37 
9,  382  72 
4  894  37 
4,  894  37 
i  noo  on 
1,  000  00 

Aug.  1, 1877,  to  Nov.  1, 1877 
July  1, 1877,  to  Jan.  1, 1878 
Nov.  1,1877,  to  Feb.  1, 1878 
Jan.  1, 1878,  to  July  1, 1878 

TTp/h    1    1 878  to  Mn'v  1   1 878 

rt)U.   1,  10  4  0,  LU  JxldJ    1,  10  4  0 

May  1, 1878,  to  Aug.  1, 1878 

Spnt  1    1877  to  A/far-  1  1878 

OCLllJ.  X,  IO  4  4,  LU  ilLtil.  1,  1040 

Mar.  1, 1878,  to  Sept.  1, 1878 

61  18 
281  48 

61  18 
281  48 

61  18 

61  18 

£o  UU 

25  00 

1  54 
6  51 
1  15 
1  93 
23 
31 
22 
13 

8^7  «a 

CO  4  00 

12  02 

4,  835  65 
4, 835  65 
4,  835  65 
4,  835  65 

Aug.  1, 1877,  to  Nov.  1, 1877 
Nov.  1,  1877,  to  Feb.  1, 1878 
Feb.  1, 1878,  to  May  1, 1878 
May  1, 1878,  to  Aug.  1, 1878 

60  45 
60  45 
60  45 
60  45 

1  52 
1  13 

23 
30 

241  80 

3  18 

Eastern  Shawnees  

11,  688  47 
11, 688  47 

July  1, 1877,  to  Jan.  1, 1878 
Jan.  1, 1878,  to  July  1, 1878 

350  65 
350  65 

8  11 
2  41 

701  30 

10  52 
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F. — Interest  collected  on  United  Slates  bonds,  payable  in  currency. 


Fund  or  tribe. 

Face  of  bonds. 

Period  for  which  interest 
was  collected. 

Amount 
collected. 

$156,  638  56 
51,  854  28 
22,  223  26 
49,  283  90 

July  1, 1877,  to  July  1, 1878 
July  1, 1877,  to  July  1, 1878 
July  1, 1877,  to  July  1, 1878 
July  1, 1877,  to  July  1, 1878 

$9,398  32 
3,111  26 
1,333  40 
2, 957  02 

Delaware  general  fund  

280,  000  00 

16,  800  00 

G. — Interest  collected  on  certain  State  bonds,  the  interest  on  which  is  regularly  paid. 

Fund  or  tribe. 

Face  of  bonds. 

Period  for  which  interest 
is  regularly  paid. 

Amount 
collected. 

Maryland  6  per  cent,  bonds. 
Chickasaw  national  fund  

$8,  350  17 

Oct.  1, 1877,  to  July  1, 1878 

$360  09 

H. — Collections  of  interest  made  since  November  1,  1877,  falling  due  since  July  1,  1877. 


T3 

+3 

CD 

PI 

03  O  . 

illect 

Period. 

P 

jarri 

Fund  or  tribe. 

o 
O 

4=  O 

Kind  of  bonds. 

"3 

lli 

o 

a 

From— 

To- 

8 

Chickasaw  national  fund. 

$6,  000 

July  1,1877 

July  1,1878 

$100,  000 

Virginia,  Richmond 

$6,  000 

and  Danville  Rail- 

road. 

Chickasaw  national  fund  - 

30,  720 

July  1,1877 

July  1,1878 

512,  000 

Nashville  and  Chat- 

30, 720 

tanooga  Railroad. 

Chickasaw  incompetents. 

100 

July  1,1877 

July  1,1878 

2,  000 

Indiana  

100 

Creek  orphans  

210 

July  1,1877 

July  1,1878 

3,  500 

Virginia,  Richmond 

210 

and  Danville  Rail- 

road. 

Pottawatomies,  education 

200 

July  1,1877 

July  1,1878 

4,  000 

200 

Total  

37,  230 

621,  500 

37,  230 

Recapitulation  of  interest  collected,  premiums,  fyc,  as  per  tables  hereinbefore  given. 


Coin -interest  on  United  States  bonds,  (Table  E)   $139,863  99 

Interest  on  United  States  bonds,  currency,  (Table  F)   16,  800  00 

Interest  on  paying  State  stocks,  (Table  G)   360  09 

Interest  collected  on  non-paying  bonds  due  since  July  1, 1877,  (Table  H)..  37, 230  00 


Total  interest  collected  during  the  time  specified   194,  254  08 

Add  premium  on  coin  interest  on  United  States  bonds   1,  934  03 


Total  premium  and  interest  carried  to  the  credit  of  trust-fund  inter- 
est due  various  Indian  tribes  - ,   196, 188  11 


Statement  of  appropriations  made  by  Congress  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1878,  on  non-pay- 
ing stocks  held  in  trust  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  various  Indian  tribes. 


a 

<v 

Annual  in- 

Bonds. 

o 

Principal. 

terest  ap- 

8 

Oh 

propriated. 

6 
7 
6 
6 
6 

5* 
5 
6 
6 

$168,000  00 
132,  000  00 
192,  000  00 
125,  000  00 
104,  000  00 

66,  666  66f 
165, 000  00 
594,  800  00 

37,  000  00 

$10,  080  00 
9,  240  00 
11,  520  00 

7,  500  00 
6,  240  00 
3,  500  00 

8,  250  00 
35,  688  00 

2,  220  00 

94,238  00 

North  Carolina  

South  Carolina  

Virginia  
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The  receipts  and  disbursements  since  November  1,  1877,  as  shown  by  the  books  of 
this  office,  on  account  of  sales  of  Indian  lands,  including  receipts  from  sales  made  under 
the  direction  of  the  General  Land  Office,  are  exhibited  in  the  following  statement : 


Appropriations. 


Acts  and  treaties. 


On  hand  No- 
vember 1, 
1877. 


Amount  re- 
ceived dar- 
ing year. 


Disbursed 
during  tbe 
year. 


On  hand  No- 
vember 1, 
1878. 


Proceeds  of  Sioux  reservations 
in  Minnesota  and  Dakota. 

Proceeds  of  Winnebago  reser- 
vations in  Minnesota. 

Fulfilling  treaty  with  Chero- 
kees,  proceeds  of  lands. 

Fulfilling  treaty  with  Chero- 
kees,  proceeds  of  school-lands. 

Payment  to  L'Anse  and  Vieux 
de  Sert  Chippewas  for  lands. 

Fulfilling  treaty  with  Iowas, 
proceeds  of  lands. 

Fulfilling  treaty  with  Kansas, 
proceeds  of  lands. 

Fulfilling  treaty  with  Kaskas- 

kias,  proceeds  of  lands. 
Fulfilling  treaty  with  Meno- 

monees,  proceeds  of  lands. 
Fulfilling  treaty  with  Miamies 

of  Kansas,  proceeds  of  lands. 
Fulfilling  treaty  with  Omahas, 

proceeds  of  lands. 
Fulfilling  treaty  with  Osages, 

proceeds  of  trust-lands. 

Proceeds  of  New  York  Indian 
lands  in  Kansas. 

Fulfilling  treaty  with  Potta- 
watomies,  proceeds  of  lands. 

Fulfilling  treaty  with  Stock- 
bridges,  proceeds  of  lands. 


Fulfilling  treaty  with  "Winne- 
bagoes,  proceeds  of  lands. 

On  account  of  claims  of  settlers 
on  Round  Valley  Indian  res- 
ervation in  California,  re- 
stored to  public  lands. 

Fulfilling  treaty  with  Chero- 
kees,  proceeds  of  Osage  di- 
minished reserve  lands  in 
Kansas. 

Fulfilling  treaty  with  Dela- 
wares,  proceeds  of  lands.  (Re 
fundment  by  Agent  Pratt.) 

Fulfilling  treaty  with  Kicka- 
poos,  proceeds  of  lands. 

Fulfilling  treaty  with  Sacs  and 
Foxes  of  Missouri,  proceeds 
of  lands. 

Fulfilling  treaty  with  Shaw- 
nees,  proceeds  of  lands. 

Fulfilling  treaty  with  Ottawas 
of  Blanchard's  Fork  and 
Roche  de  Boeuf,  proceeds  of 
lands. 

Fulfilling  treaty  with  Chippe- 
was of  Saginaw,  proceeds  of 
lands. 

Fulfilling  treaty  with  Ottoes 
and  Missourias,  proceeds  of 
lands. 

Total....*.  


12  Stat.,  819,  act 
March  3, 1863. 

Sees.  2  and  3,  act 
of  Feb.  21,  1863. 

Cherokee  strip  

Treaties  of  Feb.  27, 
1819,  and  Dec.  29, 
1835. 

Act  of  June  22, 
1874, 18  Stat.,  140. 

Royalty  on  coal  

Art.  4,  treaty  of 

Oct.  5,  1859,  12 

Stat.,  1112. 
Treaty  of  Feb.  23, 

1867  (10  sections) 
Treaty  of  Feb.  11, 

1856',  11  Stat.,  679. 
Act  of  March  3, 

1873. 

Act  of  July  31, 
1872. 

2d  art.  treaty  Sept. 

29,  1865,  2  sec, 

act  July  15,  1870. 
Acts  of  Feb.  19, 

1873,  and  June  23, 

1874. 
Treaty  February 

27, 1867, 15  Stat'., 

532. 

Treaty  February 
11, 1856,  11  Stat., 
679 ;  act  of  Feb- 
ruary 6,  1871,  16 
Stat.',  404. 

2d  art.  treaty  1859, 
act  Feb.  2,  1863. 

Act  of  March  3, 
1873, 17  Stat.,  633. 


Tran  sf  er  for  sale  of 
lands  to  Osages. 
(See  Osages.) 

2d  art.  treaty  July 
4,  1866,  14  Stat'., 
794. 

Treaty  of  June  28, 
1862,' 13  Stat,,  623. 

Treaty  Mar.  6, 1861, 
12  Stat.,  1171,  act 
August  15, 1876. 

Acts  of  April  7, 
1869,  and  Jan.  11, 
1875. 

Refundment  


$9,  974  12 

1,  009  25 

2,  021  38 
323  18 

20,  000  00 
28  30 
13,  090  42 

96  78 
12, 770  33 
12,  053  09 
712  26 
1, 114,  496  60 

4,  058  06 

32,  767  63 

171  93 

20,  610  37 
1,  094  37 

721,  748  80 

105  64 

1  08 
247  17 

400  00 


...do  

Act  Aug.  15, 1876. 


$38,  580  20 
650  00 
6,  433  76 
100  35 


$605  30 


192  24 


5, 178  60 


1,346  97 
413  56 


7, 170  20 
1,  586  42 


182,  848 


78,  915  31 


90  35 


7, 183  29 


43  49 

400  00 
37,  408  03 


$47,  949  02 
1,  659  25 
4,  643  35 
423  53 

20,  000  00 
28  30 
8, 104  06 

96  78 

6,  947  10 
10,  880  23 

712  26 
1, 218,  429  98 

4,  058  06 

32,  767  63 

81  58 

20,  610  37 
1,  094  37 

721,  748  80 

105  64 

1  08 

7,  430  46 

400  00 
43  49 

400  00 
37,  408  03 


1,  967,  780  76 


275,  600  53 


97,  357  97 


2, 146,  023  37 


N. 
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Statement  snowing  the  interest  on  non-paying  State  stocks,  appropriated  by  Congress,  from  Janu 


State  stocks. 

|  Per  cent.  I 

Amount  of  stock. 

Appropriations  made  by  Congress  for  interest  on  non- 
paying  State  stocks. 

in 

to 

TH  ^ 

coin 
_  o 
^  . 

to 

rH  . 

t>)  P. 

o  o 
-(a  t> 

o 

<\ 

lo 

<n  -< 

CO 

CO  . 

3  in" 

it-" 

O 
< 

- 

CO 

3  . 

_-GO 
©  co 

53  ft 
t-  _ 
ftco 

■41 
< 

©" 

00 

1-1  00 

>,ft 

z> 

< 

ARKANSAS. 

Chickasaw  national  fund  

6 
6 

,4qn  OOfl  Of) 

'fP^U,  I'UU  uu 

78,  000  00 

$10,  800  00 

$5,  400  00 

$5,  400  00 

168,  000  00 

10  ROO  00 
iu,  ouu  uu 

5  400  00 

FLORIDA. 

Cherokee  national  fund  

7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 



1,000  Of 
1,  000  00 
5  000  00 
1,  000  00 
6,  000  00 
53]  000  00 
22,  000  00 
16,  000  00 
21,  000  00 
6,  000  00 

$315  00 
280  00 
1  225  0C 
'315  00 
1,  470  Of 
12,  985  0C 
5,  390  01 

3,  920  0( 

4,  410  0C 
1,  470  Of 

$70  00 
70  00 

350  00 
70  00 

420  00 
3  710  00 
1,  540  00 
1,  120  00 
1,  470  00 

420  00 

70  00 
70  00 
350  Of 
70  00 
420  00 
3  710  00 
1^540  00 
1  120  00 
1,  470  00 
420  00 

70  00 

70  00 
350  0C 

70  00 
420  00 
S  710  00 

0,  i  1U  uu 

1,  540  00 
1  120  00 
1,  470  00 

420  00 

$70  00 
70  00 

350  0C 
70  00 

420  00 
*3  *7in  fin 

Oj  i  J.U  uu 

1,  540  00 
1  120  00 
I,  470  00 
420  00 

70  00 
70  00 

350  00 
70  00 

420  00 

0,  I  LU  uu 
1    r.40  00 

X,  kJ^U  UU 

1  120  00 

1,  470  00 
420  00 

Do  

Do  

Do  

Delaware  general  fund  

Do  

Delaware  general  fund  

Cherokee  national  fund  

Total  

132,  000  00 

31,  780  Of 

9,  240  00 
90  00 

9,  240  00 
90  00 

9,240  00 
90  00 

9,  240  00 

9,  240  00 

GEORGIA. 

Cherokee  national  fund  

6 
6 

J  1,  500  00 

405  00 

Delaware  general  fund  

£  2,  000  00 

540  00 

120  00 

120  00 

120  00 

45  00 

Total  ,  

60  00 

3  ^00  00 

945  0( 

210  00 

550  00 
1,  540  00 
990  00 
385  00 

210  00 

210  00 

105  00 

MISSOURI. 

\_/herokee  school  fund  

5£ 

10,  000  00 
28,  000  00 
18,  000  00 
7,  000  00 

2,  475  00 
6,  930  01 
4,  455  0C 
1,  732  50 

550  00 
1,  540  00 
990  00 
385  00 

63,  000  00 

15,  592  50 

3,  465  00 

3,  465  00 

MISSOURI. 

Cherokee  school  fund  

Chippewa  and  Christian  

6 
6 
6 
6 

g 

6 
6 
6 
6 
6 

6 







5,  000  00 
5,  000  00 

19,  000  00 
9  ono  oo 

28,  000  00 

2,  000  00 
9,  000  00 
7,  000  00 

10,  000  00 

3,  000  00 
( 1,000  00 
J  2,  000  00 
*]  1,  000  00 
[1,000  00 

1,  350  00 

1,  350  0C 
5,  130  0( 

540  01 
7,  500  0( 
540  Of 

2,  430  0( 

1,  890  Of 

2,  700  0C 
810  0( 
270  0< 
540  00 
270  0( 
270  0( 

300  00 
300  00 
1, 140  00 
120  00 
1,  740  00 
120  00 
540  00 
420  00 
600  00 
180  00 
60  00 
120  00 
60  00 
60  00 

300  00 
300  00 
1, 140  00 
120  00 
1,  740  00 
120  00 
540  00 
420  00 
600  00 
180  00 
60  00 
120  00 
60  00 
60  00 

Choctaw  school  fund   

Choctaw  general  fund  

Kansas  schools  

Osage  schools   

Ottawas  and  Chippewas  

Senecas  and  Shawnees  

Pottawatomies,  education  

Total  

95,  000  00 

25,  590  Of 

5,  760  00 

5,  760  00 

SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

Cherokee  national  fund 

6 
6 
6 

6 

6 
6 

117,  000  00 
1,  000  00 
3,  000  00 
3,  000  00 

<;  i,  ooo  oo 

)  

35, 100  0C 

300  0C 

900  00 

900  00 
300  0C 

7,  020  00 

60  00 

180  00 

180  00 
60  00 

7,  020  00 

60  00 

180  00 

180  00 
60  00 

7,  020  00 

60  00 

180  00 

180  00 
60  00 

7,  020  00 

60  00 

180  00 

180  00 
60  00 

Cherokee  school-fund  

Kaskaskias,  Peorias,  &c. 

Delaware  general  fund  ... 

Cherokee  national  fund  

Total  

125,  000  00 

37,  500  00 

7,  500  00 

7,  500  00 

.7,500  00 

7,  500  00 

1  ' 

a  A  double  appropriation  was  made,  per  act  of  June  22,  1874,  to  the  extent  of  $7,740 
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ary  1, 1861,  to  July  1, 1877,  brought  on  the  hooks  of  the  Indian  Office  hy  appropriation  warrants. 


Appropriations  made  by  Congress  for  interest  on  non-paying  State  stocks. 


Act  of  March  3, 1871, 
vol.  16,  p.  569. 

Act  of  May  29,  1872, 
vol.  17,  p.  188. 

Act  of  February  14, 
1873,  vol.  17,  p.  462. 

Act  of  June  22,  1874, 
vol.  18,  p.  174. 

Act  of  March  3, 1875, 
vol.  18,  p.  448. 

Act  of  August  15, 
1876,  vol.  19,  p.  198. 

Act  of  March  3, 1877, 
vol.  19,  p.  293. 

Amount. 

$5,400  00 

$5,400  00 

$5,400  00 

a$5,400  00 
a2,340  00 

$5,400  00 

$5,400  00 

A  Q£A  AA 

9,000  01) 

$5,400  00 
4,680  OH 

$59,  400  00 
16,380  OH 

5,400  00 

5,400  00 

===== 

5,400  00 

===== 

70  00 
70  00 
350  01) 
70  00 
420  00 
3,  710  00 
I,  540  00 
1,  120  00 
I,  470  00 

7,740  00 

5,400  00 

14,760  00 

10,080  00 

75,  780  00 

=:= 

70  00 
70  00 
350  00 
70  00 
420  00 
3,  710  00 
1,  540  00 
1, 120  00 
1,  470  00 

70  00 
70  00 
350  00 
70  00 
420  00 
3,710  00 
1,  540  GO 
1, 120  00 
1,  470  00 

70  00 
70  00 
350  00 
70  00 
420  00 
3,  710  00 
1,  540  00 
1,  120  00 
1,  470  00 

70  00 
70  00 
350  00 
70  00 
420  00 
3,  710  00 
1  E.Af\  aa 
1,  540  00 

1     1  OA  AA 

1,  120  00 

1     ATt\  AA 

1,  470  00 

ff\  AA 

m  uu 
70  00 
350  00 
70  00 
420  00 
3,  710  00 

1    KA(\  AA 
1,  D4U  UU 

1, 120  00 

1    A  7ft  AA 

1,  i  lv  UU 

70  00 
70  00 
350  00 
70  00 
420  00 
3,  710  00 
i  f,jn  nn 

1,  04U  uu 

1    1 0A  (\C\ 
1,  UU 

1  Ai(\  nn 
1,  4  iu  UU 

1, 155  00 
1, 120  00 

5,  425  00 
1, 155  00 

6,  510  00 
57,  505  00 
23^  870  00 
17,  360  00 
2:2,  050  00 

3,  570  00 
2,  940  00 

420  00 

420  00 

420  00 

420  00 

AC\f\    A  A 

420  00 

AOCi  AA 

4«iU  UU 

aoc\  nn 
44U  UU 

9,  240  00 

9,  240  00 

9,  240  00 

9, 240  00 

9,  240  00 

A   O-fA  AA 

9,  ZW  UU 

y,  5s4u  uu 

142,  660  00 

675  00 
45  00 

900  00 
60  00 

——  







1,  680  00 

===== 

=  = 





3, 575  00 
10,010  00 
6,  435  00 
2,  502  50 

— : — 











22,  522  50 

1, 950  00 

1,  950  00 
7  410  00 

'  780  00 
10,980  00 
780  00 
3,  510  00 

2,  730  00 

3,  900  00 
1, 170  00 

390  00 
780  00 
390  00 
390  00 



37, 110  00 

14,04000 

7,  020  00 
60  00 
180  00 
180  00 

7,  020  00 
60  00 
180  00 
180  00 

7,  020  00 
60  00 
180  00 
180  00 

7,  020  00 
60  00 
180  00 
180  00 

105,  300  00 
900  00 
2,  700  00 

2,  700  00 

540  00 
seo  00 

120  00 
360  00 
360  00 

120  00 

60  00 

60  00 

60  00 

60  00 

15,00000 

7,  500  00 

7,  £00  00 

7,  500  00 

7,  500  00 

112,500  00 

From— 


July  1,1866 
Jan.    1, 1874 


Jan. 
J  nly 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
July 
Jan. 
July 


Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 


Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 


Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 


1, 1861 
1, 1861 
1, 1862 
1, 1861 
1, 1862 
1, 1862 
1,  1862 
1, 1862 
1, 1862 
1, 1862 
1, 1870 


1, 1861 
1,  1869 
1,  1861 
1, 1869 


1, 1861 
1, 1861 
1,1861 
1,  lc61 


1, 1861 
1,  1861 
1, 1861 
1, 1861 
1, 1861 
1, 1861 
1, 1861 
1,  1861 
1, 1861 
1, 1861 
1, 1861 
1, 1861 
1, 1861 
1,  1861 


C  July 

X  July 

C  Julv 

X  Julv 
S  July 

}  July 

S  July 

X  July 

July 

July 


1, 1860 
1, 1871 
1, 1860 
1,  1871 
1, 1860 
1, 1871 
1,  1860 
1,  1871 
1,  1860 
1,  1871 


To- 


July  1,1877 
July    1, 1877 


July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 


July  1,1868 

July  1,1869 

Julv  1,1868 

July  1,1869 


July  1,1867 

July  1,1867 

July  1,  1867 

July  1,  1867 


July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 


July 

1, 1869 

9 

July 

1, 1877 

C 

July 

1, 1869 

£ 

July 

1, 1877 
1, 1869 

6 

July 

9 

July 

1,  1877 

6 

July 

1, 1869 

9 

July 

1, 1877 

6 

July 

1, 1869 

9 

July 

1, 1877 

6 

on  Arkansas  bonds,  which  amount  was  reimbursed  to  the  United  States  April  29,  1875. 
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Statement  showing  the  interest  on  non-paying  State  stocks, 


State  stocks. 


NORTH  CAROLINA. 

Cherokee  national  fund  . 

Cherokee  school  fund  

lowas  

Kaskaskias,  Peoi'ias,  &c. 
Delaware  general  fund  . . 

Do  

Do  

lowas  

Kaskaskias,  Peorias,  &c. 
Delaware  general  fund  . . 
Cherokee  national  fund. . 


Total. 


TENNESSEE. 

Cherokee  national  fund. 


Creek  orphans 
Do  ...... 

Do  


Menomonees 


Ottawas  and  Chippewas . 


Total  

TENNESSEE. 

Chickasaw  national  fund . 

TENNESSEE. 

Chickasaw  national  fund . 

LOUISIANA. 

Cherokee  national  fund. . . 


Cherokee  school  fund  . . . 

Iowas  

Kaskaskias,  Peorias,  &c. 

Do  

Delaware  general  fund  . . 
Cherokee  national  fund. . 


Total  

VIRGINIA. 

Cherokee  national  fund 
Choctaw  eeneral  fund  . . 
Creek  orphans  


Total. 


5i 


000  00 
000  00 
000  00 
000  00 
000  00 
000  00 
000  00 
000  00 
000  00 
000  00 


212,  000  00 


125,000  00 


1,  000  00 

15,000  66 
4,'6o6"66 
19*666  66 
i,"666'6o 


104,  000  00 


7,  000  00 

2,  000  00 

9,  000  00 

5,  000  00 

10,  000  00 

:  4,  ooo  oo 


37,  000  00 


,  000  00 
450,000  00 
41,  800  00 


581,  800  00 


Appropriations  made  by  Congress  for  interest  on  non- 
paying  State  stocks. 


890  00 
510  00 
080  00 
540  00 
800  00 
100  00 


845  00 
685  00 
355  00 


56,  805  00 


28, 125  00 


225  00 


3,  375  00 


4,  275  00 


225  00 


37, 125  00 


1,  960  00 
560  00 

2,  520  00 

1,  400  00 

2,  850  00 
1, 120  00 


10,  410 


24,  300  00 
121,  500  00 
11,286  00 


157,  086  00 


>-. 


|420 
780 
240 
120 
4,  800 
1,  200 


1,020 
2,  460 
1,  260 


12,300  00 


250  00 


50  00 


750  00 


200  00 


950  00 


50  00 


420  00 

120  00 

540  00 

300  00 

600  00 
240  00 


2,  220  00 


5,  400  00 
27.000  00 
2,  508  00 


34,908  00 


2  p, 


$420  00 
780  00 
240  00 
120  00 
4,  800  00 
1,  200  00 


1,  020  00 

2,  460  00 
1,  260  00 


12,300  00 


250  00 


50  00 


750  00 


200  00 


950  00 


50  00 


8,  250  00 


12,48000 


7,  000  00 


420  00 

120  00 

540  00 

300  00 

600  00 
240  00 


2,  220  00 


5,  400  00 
27,000  00 
2,  508  00 


$420 
780  00 
240  00 
120  00 
4,  800  00 
1,  200  00 


1,  020  00 

2,  460  00 
1,  260  00 


12,  300  00 


3, 125  00 


375  00 


100  00 


475  00 


25  00 


4, 125  00 


6,  240  00 


3,  500  00 


420  00 

120  00 

540  00 

300  00 

600  00 
240  00 


2,  220  00 


P  > 


$420  00 
780  00 
240  00 
120  00 
, 800  00 
,  200  00 


1,  020  00 
2,460  00 
1,  260  00 


12,  300  00 


420  00 

120  00 

540  00 

300  00 

600  00 
240  00 


a3,  800  00  63  857  14 
al8,000  00  619,  285  71 
at,  672  00  61,  791  43 


23,  272  00  24,  934  28 


r4  n 


$420  00 
780  00 
240  00 
120  00 
4,  800  00 
1,  200  00 


1,  020  00 

2,  460  00 
1,  260  00 


12,  300  00 


50  00 


750  00 
'266*60 


950  00 


240  00 


420  00 

120  00 

540  00 

300  00 

600  00 
240  00 


2,  220  00 


c6,  942  86 
c34,  714  29 
c3,  224  57 


44,  881  72 


a  4  per  cent.  6  5-7th  of  6  per  cent.  c  Deficiency  of  2-7th  of  6  per  cent,  included. 
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Appropriations  made  by  Congress  for  interest  on  non-paying  State  stocks. 


$420 
780 
240 
120 
4,  800 
1,200 


$420 
780 
240 
120 
00  4,  800 
00' 1,  200 


1,  020 

2,  460 


00,1,  020 
00:2.  460 


H  O* 


$420  00  $420  00  $420  00 
7r0  00     780  00    780  00 
240  00!    240  00    240  00 
120  001    ]20  00     120  00 
4,  800  00|  4,  800  00  4,800  00 


00j    420  00 
0011,020  00 
00  2.460  00  2,460  00 


420 
1,020 


1,260  001,260  00  1,260  00!  1,260  00 


12,3000012,300  00 


250  00,6,  250  00 


50  00'     50  00 


50  00    750  00 


200  00    200  00 


950  00 j    950  00 

5o"66  5o~56 


8,  250  00  8,  250  00 


240  00  6,  240  00 


3,  500  00  3,  500  00 


420  00 
120  00 
540  00 
300  00 
600  00 


240  00 
2,  220  00 


5,  400  00 
27,000  00 
2,  508  00 


11,520  00!  LI, 520  00 


6,  250  00;  6,  250  00 


50  00)     50  00 


750  00 ;    750  00 


200  OOi    200  00 


950  00j  950  00 
so  oo!   '50 '66 


8,  250  00 1 8,  250  00 


6,240  00!  6,  240  00 


3,500  00!  3,  500  00 


5,  400  00  5,  400  0C|5,  400  00 
27, 000  00  27,000  00] 27,000  00 
2,  508  00(2,  508  00,2,  508  00 


34,908  0  )  34, 908 00;34,908  0C|34,908 00 

40  1 


420  00 
1,020  00 
2,  460  00 


I,  260  00 


LI,  520  00 


6,  250  00 
'  50 "60 


750  00 


200  00 


950  00 

"so'oo 


6,  240  00 


3,  500  00 

630  00 
180  00 
810  00 
450  00 
900  00 


360  00 


400  00 
27.00000 
508  00 


34,90800 


$420 
780 
240 
120 
4,  800 


420 

1,  020 

2,  460 


11,520  00 


\  250  00 


LI, 520  00'  200,505  00! 


  40,  625  00 

  3, 125  00 

I,  250  00:  50,  000  00 
  325  00 


rso  00 


50  03 


Jan. 
Jan. 
July 
Jan. 
Jan. 
July 


200  00|    200  00 


950  00    950  00 


25  00 
400  00 

 j     4,  875  001  Jan. 

 i        375  00 [  Jan. 

750  00      6,  000  60  Julv 

 !     1,  300  00 1  Jan. 

100  OOf  Jan. 
3,  600  00  July 
6, 175  00  Jan. 

475  00  Jan. 
7,  600  00j  July 
325  00 1  Jan. 
25  00  Jan. 
400  00!  Jul} 


50  00      50  00 
3,  250  00  i  250  00  123,  750  00; 


1,1861 
1, 1868 
1, 1869 
1,  1861 
1,  1868 
1, 1869 
1, 1861 
1, 1866 
], 1869 
1, 1861 
1, 1868 
1,  1869 
1,1861 
1, 1868 
1,  1869 
1,  1861 
1, 1868 
1, 1869 


July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 


6,  240  00i  1,  240  OO!    68,  640  00  July    1, 1866  \  July    1,  1877 


420  00 
120  00 
540  00 
300  00 
600  00 


5,  500  00;    38,  500  00  July    1,  1866  j  July 


420  00 
120  00 J 
540  00 j 
300  OOi 
600  00! 


240  00 
,  220  00 


400  00 
.000  00 
',508  00 


54,90a  00 


240  OO! 


480  00 
470  00 
280  00 
420  00 
760  00 
890  00 
200  00 
050  00 
450  00 
100  00 
320  00 
240  00 
840  00 


2,220  00!    31,  500  00 


X  400  00|  87, 
27.000  00  436, 
2,  508  00!  40, 


300  00 
500  00! 
546  00! 


Nov. 

Jan. 

Nov. 

Jan. 

Nov. 

Jan. 

Nov. 

Jan. 

Oct. 

Jan. 

Nov. 

July 

Jan. 


Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 


1,  1360 
1,  1874 
1,  1860 
1, 1874 
1, 1860 
I,  1874 
1,  1860 
1, 1874 
1, 1860 
1,  1874 
I,  I860 
1,1870 
1,  1874 


!,  1861 
1, 1861 
1,  1861 


34,908  00;  564,346  00 


July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
J  uly 
July 
July 
July 


July  1,1877  j  16 
July  1,1877  j  16 
July   1,  1877  1 16 
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Statement  showing  the  interest  on  non-paying  State  stocks, 


State  stocks. 


Virginia— Continued. 
Virginia  (  city  of  Wheeling) . 


Cherokee  school  fund. 
Cherokee  orphans  


Total. 


Virginia  (Richmond  and  Dan- 
ville Railroad). 


Creek  orphans 


Virginia    ( Chesapeake  and 
Ohio  Canal  Company). 


Cherokee  school  fund  

Creek  orphans  

Ottawas  and  Chippewas. 


Total. 


Virginia    (Chesapeake  and 
Ohio  Canal  Company). 


Cherokee  school  fund 


Creek  orphans 


Total  

INDIANA. 

Pottawatomies,  education . 
Chickasaw  incompetents  . . 


Total  . 


$123,000  00 '$33,  210  00 
45,000  00  12, 150  00 


Appropriations  made  by  Congress  for  interest  on  non- 
paying  State  stocks. 


in 

SO 

00 

CO  lO 

a"" 


168,  000  00  45,  360  00 


3,500  00        945  00 


1, 000  00  270  00 
9,  000  00  2,  430  00 
3,  000  00        810  00 


13,  000  00     3,  510  00 


f2,750  00  1 

j  2,750  00 ;       97Q  00 

j  2,750  00  |  ~'y'U  UU 

[2,750  00J  J 

f  4,  875  00  ] 

j  4,875  00  U  Q(J5  00 

1  4,  875  00  [  5'  ~05  00 

{  4,  875  0U  j 


30,500  00     8,235  00 


,67,000  00  15,075  00 
;  1, 000  00        475  00 


2,  000  00 


70,000  00  15,  550  00 


Oeo 


5H  ° 


17,380  00  $7. 380  00  .$7,380  00  o$5,271  43 
2,700  00  2,700  00;    2,700  00  a  1,928  57 

10,080  00  10:080  00  10,  080  00    7,  200  00 

I  ! 

210  00    210  00       210  00*     a!50  00 


60  00      60  00         60  00 
540  00     540  00;       540  00;     a385  71 
180  00!    180  00;       leO  00;     «128  57 


a42  86|  &$77  14 
6694  29 
&231  43 


/80  00     780  00: 


1.  002  86 


660  00    660  00 


00     a471  43      &848  57 


1, 170  00  1, 170  00    1, 170  00     «835  72  &1,  504  28 


1,  830  00  1,  830  00     1,  830  00     1,  307  15    2,  352  85 


3,  350  00  3,  350  00    3,  350  00    3,  350  00 

50  (10      50  001        50  00    


100  00 


3,400  00  3,400  00,    3,400  00 


a  5-7ths  of  6  per  cent. 

b  Deficiency  of  2-7ths  of  6  per  cent,  included. 
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Act  of  March  3, 1871, 
vol.  16,  p.  569. 

Act  of  May  29,  1872, 
vol.  17,  p.  188. 

Act  of  February  14, 
1873,  vol.  17,  p.  462. 

Act  of  June  22, 1874, 
vol.  18,  p.  174. 

Act  of  March  3, 1875, 
vol.  18,  p.  448. 

Act  of   August  15, 
1876,  vol.  19,  p.  198. 

Act  of  March  3, 1877, 
vol.  19,  p.  293. 

Amount. 

$60,  621  43 
22, 178  57 

1 

82,  800  00 
1,  725  00 



===== 

 = 

$60  00 
540  00 
180  00 

780  00 

660  00 
1, 170  00 

== 

$60  00 
540  00 
180  00 

780  00 



•jpou  uu 
04U  0(J 
180  00 

$60  00 
540  00 
180  00 

$60  00 
540  00 
180  00 

$60  00 
540  00 
180  00 

$60  00 
540  00 
180  00 

990  00 
8,910  00 
2,  970  00 

780  00    780  00 

■ 

780  00 

780  00 

780  00 

12.  870  00 

6,  930  00 
12,  285  00 

1,  830  00 

19,215  00 

45,  225  00 
625  00 
cl8,  853  20 
600  00 
c550  00 

3,  350  00 

6,  7C0  00 

i 

3,  350  00 

3,  350  00 

200  00 

100  001 

100  00 

100  00 

 1 

6,  900  00 

3,  450  00 1 

3,  450  00 

3,  450  00 

65,  853  20 

1 

From- 


Jan.  1,1861 
Jan.  1,1861 


Jan.    1, 1861 


Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
July 
July 


1, 1861 
1, 1861 
1, 1861 


To- 


July 
July 


July  1,1869 


July  1,1877  16 
July  1,1877  16 
July    1,  1877  16 


Jan.    1,  1861  j  July   1, 1871 


Jan.    1,  1861 


1,1861 
1, 1856 
1,  1855 
1,  1868 
1, 1855 


July    1, 1871 


July  1, 1874 

July  1,1868 

Jan.  1,  1861 

July  1, 1874 

Jan.  1,  1861 


c  Congress  appropriated  on  Indiana  stocks  for  the  benefit  of  the  Pottawatomies,  education,  and  Chick- 
asaw incompetent  funds,  prior  to  March  3,  1865,  as  follows:  April  28, 1859,  $12,403.20,  and  March  2 
1861,  $7,000,  amounting  to  $19,403.20  ;  of  this  amount  $18,853.20  was  carried  to  the  credit  of  Potta- 
watomies, education,  and  $550  to  the  Chickasaw  incompetents. 


/ 
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EE  jAPIT 


State  stocks. 

Per  cent.  | 

Amount  of  stock. 

Appropriations  made  hy  Congress  for  interest  on  non- 
paying  State  stocks. 

lO 

CO 

OO 

.OS 
CO  lO 

A™. 

£  ft 

C4  CO 

< 

CO 
CO 

OO 

8  Si 
>** 

=H  O 

0  > 

fr- 
ee 

OO 

CM  H 

|A 

S~ 

J! 
O 

<4 

OO 
CO 

00 

1-  cm 

CM  CM 

&-.  ft 

%  > 

< 

2*£ 
—  ci  ' 

0  > 
0 

6 
6 
7 
6 

5* 

6 

6 

6 

5 

6 

5i 
6 
6 
6 

6 

6 

6 

5 

$90,  000  00 
78,  000  00 
13-2,  000  00 
3,  500  00 
63,  000  00 
95,  000  00 
125,  000  00 
212,  000  00 
165,  000  00 
104,  000  00 
66,  666  66| 

$10, 800  00 

$5,  400  00 

Florida  

Georgia  

Missouri  •  

$31,  780  00 
945  00 
15,  592  50 
25,  590  00 
37'  500  00 
56,  805  00 

$9, 240  00 
210  00 
3,  465  00 
5,  760  00 
7,  500  00 

12,  300  00 
q  o^n  nn 

9,  240  00 
210  00 
3,  465  00 
5  760  0(i 

1,  500  00 
12,  300  00 

o  nt;n  nn 
8,  250  00 

12,  480  00 
7,  000  00 

2,  220  0' 
34,  908  00 
10,  080  00 

210  00 

780  0( 

1,  8H0  00 

3,  400  00 

9,  240  00 
210  00 

$9,240  00 
105  00 

Missouri  

South  Carolina  

North  Carolina  

7,  500  00 
12,  300  00 
a  ic\k  nn 
4,  125  00 

6,  240  00 
3,  500  00 

2,  220  00 
23,  272  00 
10,  080  00 

210  00 

780  00 

1,  830  00 

3,  400  00 

7,  500  00 
12,  300  00 

Virginia  (city  of  "Wheeling). . . 
Virginia  (Richmond  and  Dan- 
ville Railroad  Company)  

Virginia     (Chesapeake '  and 

Virginia    (Chesapeake  and 

Ohio  Canal  Company)  

Indiana  

37,000  00 
581,  800  00 
168,  000  00 

3,  500  00 

13,  000  00 

30,  500  00 
70,  000  00 

10,  410  00 
157,  086  00 
45,  360  00 

945  00 

3,  510  00 

8,  235  00 
15,  550  00 

2,  220  00 
34, 908  00 
10,  080  00 

210  00 

780  00 

1,  830  00 

3,  400  00 

2,  220  00 
24,  934  28 
7,  200  00 

150  00 

557  14 

1, 307  15 

Total  

446,  433  50 

100, 153  00 

6130,  433  00 

c90,307  00 

(265,513  57 

a  A  double  appropriation  was  made  per  act  of  June  22,  1874,  to  the  extent  of  $7,740  on  Arkansas  bonds 
which  amount  was  reimbursed  to  the  United  States  April  29,  1875. 

b  Amount  appropriated  on  non-paying  stocks  by  act  of  March  2,  1867,  from  July  1,  1866,  to 

July  1,  1868  ,  $220,  013  00 

Amount  accounted  for  per  statement   130,  433  00 

Difference  of.   89, 580  00 

Appropriated  on  Chickasaw  bonds,  not  embraced  in  this  statement,  and  made  up  as  follows: 

Illinois  6s   $17,000  00     $2,040  00 

Indiana  5s   141,000  00     14,100  00 

Tennessee  6s   512,000  00     61,440  00 

Virginia  6s   100,000  00     12,000  00 


89,  580  00 
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Appropriations  made  by  Congress  fbr  interest  on  non-paying  State  stocks. 


$5,  400  00 


9,  240  00 


12,  300  00 
8,  250  00 
6,240  00 
3,  500  00 
2,  220  00 

34,  908  00 


780  00 

1,  830  00 
6,  900  00 


91,  568  00 


$5,  400  00 


9,  240  00 


12,  300  00 
8,  250  00 
6,240  00 
3,  500  00 


34,  908  00 


780  00 


3,  450  00 


84,  068  00 


£5 

<D  . 


$5,  400  00 


9,  240  00 


15,  000  00 
11,520  00 
8,  250  00 
6,  240  00 
3,  500  00 


34,  908  00 


(80  00 


3,  450  00 


98,  288  00 


3co 


«$5,400  00 
a%  340  00 
9,  240  00 


7,  500  00 
11,  520  00 

8,  250  00 
6,  240  00 
3,  500  00 


34,  90S  00 


780  00 


3,  450  00 


a-93, 128  00 


$5,  400  00: 


$5,  400  00' 
9,  360  00; 
9,  240  00; 


7,  500  00! 
11,520  001 

8, 250  oo: 

6,  240  oo: 
3,  500  oo; 
3,  330  OOi 
34,  908  00; 


7,500  00 
11,520  00 
8,  250  00 
6,  240  00 
3,  500  00 
2,  220  00 
34,  908  00 


780  00! 


918  00 


CO  S3 

A™. 
g  p. 

3s 


$5,  400 
4,  680 
9,240 


7,  500 
11,  520 

8,  250 
6,  240 
3,  500 
2,  220 

34,  908 


f80  00 


94,  238  00  1,  601,  956  70 


c  Amount  appropriated  by  act  of  July  27,  1868   $160,  083  00. 

Amount  accounted  for  per  statement   90,  307  00 

Difference   69,  776  00 

Deduct  amount  retained  by  United  States  Treasury  on  account  of  excess  of  appropria- 
tion ,  .*   24,  986  00 

Leaving  for  the  year  1869    44,  790  00 

Appropriated  on  Chickasaw  bonds  and  not  brought  on  this  statement,  viz: 

Illinois  6s   $17,000  00     $1,020  00 

Indiana  5s   141,  000  00      7,  050  00 

Tennessee  6s   512,000  00     30,720  00 

Virginia  6s   100,  000  00      6,  000  00 


44,  790  00 


d  Amount  appropriated  by  act  of  April  10, 1869   $65,  618  57 

Amount  accounted  for  on  statement   65,  513  57 

Amount  retained  by  the  Treasury,  interest  on  Georgia  bonds   105  00 

e  Amount  appropriated  by  act  of  July  15, 1870   $103,  817  43 

Amount  accounted  for  per  statement   98,  837  43 

Difference,  appropriated  on  abstracted  bonds  and  not  contained  in  statement   4,  980  00 
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EXECUTIVE  ORDERS,  ESTABLISHING,  ENLARGING,  OR  REDUCING  INDIAN 
RESERVATIONS,  ALSO  RESTORING  CERTAIN  INDIAN  RESERVATIONS  TO 
THE  PUBLIC  DOMAIN,  FROM  MAY  14,  1855,  TO  OCTOBER  29,  1878. 

ARIZONA. 

Cam})  Verde  Reserve. 

Executive  Mansion,  April  23,  1875. 
All  orders  establishing  and  setting  apart  the  Camp  Verde  Indian  Reservation  in  the 
Territory  of  Arizona,  described  as  follows:  All  that  portion  of  country  adjoining  on 
the  northwest  side  of  and  above  the  military  reservation  of  this  (Camp  Verde)  post,  on 
the  Verde  River,  for  a  distance  of  ten  miles  on  both  sides  of  the  river  to  the  point 
where  the  old  wagon-road  to  New  Mexico  crosses  the  Verde,  supposed  to  be  a  distance 
up  the  river  of  about  forty-five  miles,  are  hereby  revoked  and  annulled;  and  the  said 
described  tract  of  country  is  hereby  restored  to  the  public  domain. 

U.  S.  GRANT. 


Chiriodhua  Reserve. 

Executive  Mansion,  December  14,  1872. 

Ifc  is  hereby  ordered  that  the  following  tract  of  country  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby? 
withheld  from  sale  and  set  apart  as  a  reservation  for  certain  Apache  Indians  in  the 
Territory  of  Arizona,  to  be  known  as  the  "  Chiricahua  Indian  Reservation,"  viz: 

Beginning  at  Dragoon  Springs  near  Dragoon  Pass,  and  running  thence  northeasterly 
along  the  north  base  of  the  Chiricahua  Mountains  to  a  point  on  the  summit  of  Pelon- 
cillo  Mountains  or  Stevens  Peak  range;  thence  running  southeasterly  along  said  range 
through  Stevens  Peak  to  the  boundary  of  New  Mexico  ;  thence  running  south  to  the 
boundary  of  Mexico  ;  thence  running  westerly  along  said  boundary  55  miles ;  thence 
running  northerly,  following  substantially  the  western  base  of  the  Dragoon  Mountains, 
to  the  place  of  beginning.    *    *  * 

U.  S.  GRANT. 


Executive  Mansion,  October  30,  1876. 
It  is  hereby  ordered  that  the  order  of  December  14, 1872,  setting  apart  the  following- 
described  lands  in  the  Territory  of  Anzona  as  a  reservation  for  certain  Apache  Indians, 
viz:  Beginning  at  Dragoon  Springs,  near  Dragoon  Pass,  and  running  thence  north- 
easterly along  the  north  base  of  the  Chiricahua  Mountains,  to  a  point  on  the  summit 
of  Peloucillo  Mountains,  or  Stevens  Peak  Range  ;  thence  running  southeasterly  along 
said  range  through  Stevens  Peak  to  the  boundary  of  New  Mexico  ;  thence  running  south 
to  the  boundary  of  Mexico  ;  thence  running  westerly  along  said  boundary  fifty-six 
miles  ;  thence  running  northerly,  following  substantially  the  western  base  of  the  Dra- 
goon Mountains,  to  the  place  of  beginning,  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby,  canceled,  and 
said  lands  are  restored  to  the  public  domain. 

U.  S.  GRANT. 


Colorado  River  Reserve. 

Executive  Mansion,  November  22,  1873. 
It  is  hereby  ordered  that  the  following-described  tract  of  country  in  the  Territory  of 
Arizona  be  withdrawn  from  sale  and  added  to  the  reservation  set  apart  for  the  Indians 
of  the  Colorado  River  and  its  tributaries  by  act  of  Congress  approved  March  3,  1865 
(U.  S.  Stat,  at  Large,  vol.  13,  p.  559),  viz  :  All  that  section  of  bottom-land  adjoining  the 
Colorado  Reserve,  and  extending  from  that  reserve  on  the  north  side  to  within  six 
miles  of  Ehrenberg  on  the  south,  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  Colorado  River,  and  east 
by  mountains  and  mesas. 

U.  S.  GRANT. 


Executive  Mansion,  November  16,  1874. 
It  is  hereby  ordered  that  a  tract  of  Country  embraced  within  the  following-described 
boundaries,  which  covers  and  adds  to  the  present  reservation  as  set  apart  by  act  of 
Congress  approved  March  3,  1865  (Stat,  at  Large,  vol.  13,  p.  559),  and  enlarged  by  execu- 
tive order  dated  November  22,  1873,  viz  : 
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Beginning  at  a  point  where  the  La  Paz  Arroyo  enters  the  Colorado  River,  four  miles 
above  Ehrenberg,  thence  easterly  with  said  arroyo  to  a  point  south  of  the  crest  of  La  Paz 
Mountain  ;  thence  with  said  crest  of  mountain  in  a  northerly  direction  to  the  top  of 
Black  Mountain  ;  thence  in  a  northwesterly  direction  across  the  Colorado  River  to  the 
top  of  Monument  Peak,  in  the  State  of  California  ;  thence  southwesterly  in  a  straight 
line  to  the  top  of  Riverside  Mountain,  California;  thence  in  a  southeasterly  direction 
to  the  point  of  beginning,  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby,  withdrawn  from  sale  and  set 
apart  as  the  reservation  for  the  Indians  of  the  Colorado  River  and  its  tributaries. 

U.  S.  GRANT. 


Executive  Mansion,  May  15,  1876. 

Whereas  an  executive  order  was  issued  November  16, 1874,  defining  the  limits  of  the 
Colorado  River  Indian  Reservation,  which  purported  to  cover,  but  did  not,  all  the  lands 
theretofore  set  apart  by  act  of  Congress  approved  March  3,  1865,  and  executive  order 
dated  November  22,  1873 ;  and  whereas  the  order  of  November  16,  1874,  did  not  revoke 
the  order  of  November  22, 1873,  it  is  hereby  ordered  that  all  lands  withdrawn  from  sale 
by  either  of  these  orders  are  still  set  apart  for  Indian  purposes  ;  and  the  following  are 
hereby  declared  to  be  the  boundaries  of  the  Colorado  River  Indian  Reservation  in  Ari- 
zona and  California,  viz : 

Beginning  at  a  point  where  La  Paz  Arroyo  enters  the  Colorado  River,  and  four  miles 
above  Ehrenberg;  thence  easterly  with  said  arroyo  to  a  point  south  of  the  crest  of  La 
Paz  Mountain ;  thence  with  said  mountain  crest  in  a  northerly  direction  to  the  top  of 
Black  Mountain  ;  thence  in  a  northwesterly  direction  over  the  Colorado  River  to  the 
top  of  Monument  Peak,  in  the  State  of  California  ;  thence  southwesterly  in  a  straight 
line  to  the  top  of  Riverside  Mountain,  California;  thence  in  a  direct  line  toward  the 
place  of  beginning  to  the  west  bank  of  the  Colorado  River  ;  thence  down  said  west 
bank  to  a  point  opposite  the  place  of  beginning  ;  thence  to  the  place  of  beginning:. 

U.  S.  GRANT. 


Pima  and  Maricopa  or  Gila  River  Reserve. 

Executive  Mansion,  August  31,  1876. 
It  is  hereby  ordered  that  the  following-described  lands  in  the  Territory  of  Arizona, 
viz:  Township  4  south,  range  7  east,  sections,  14, 15,  22,  23,  24  25,  26,  27,  north  half  of 
section  35  and  section  36  ;  township  5  south,  range  7  east,  northeast  quarter  of  section 
1 ;  township  4  south,  range  8  east,  southwest  quarter  of  section  19,  west  half  and  south- 
east quarter  of  section  29,  sections  30,  31,  32,  and  southwest  quarter  of  section  33;  town- 
ship 5  south,  range  8  east,  southwest  quarter  of  section  3,  section  4,  north  half  of  section 
5,  north  half  of  northeast  quarter  and  northwest  quarter  of  section  6,  and  northwest 
quarter  of  section  10,  be,  and  the  same  are  hereby,  withdrawn  from  the  public  domain 
and  set  apart  as  au  addition  to  the  Gila  River  Reservation  in  Arizona,  for  the  use  and 
occupancy  of  the  Pima  and  Maricopa  Indians. 

U.  S.  GRANT. 


Papago  Indian  Reserve. 

Executive  Mansion,  July  1,  1874. 

It  is  hereby  ordered  that  there  be  withdrawn  from  sale  or  entry  and  set  apart  for 
the  use  of  the  Papago  and  such  other  Indians  as  it  may  be  desirable  to  place  thereon, 
the  following  tract  of  country  around  San  Xavier  del  Bac,  in  Arizona,  viz  : 

Beginning  at  the  northeast  corner  of  section  9,  township  15  south,  range  13  east ; 
thence  west  one-half  mile  to  the  quarter-section  corner  ;  thence  south  three  miles  to 
the  section  line  between  sections  21  and  28  of  same  township  ;  thence  west  along  north 
boundary  of  sections  28,  29,  and  30,  up  to  the  northwest  corner  of  section  30,  same  town- 
ship ;  continuing  thence  due  west  nine  miles  to  a  point ;  thence  south  seven  miles  to  a 
X)oint ;  thence  east  three  miles  to  the  southwest  corner  of  section  30,  township  16  south, 
range  12  east ;  thence  east  along  the  south  boundary  of  sections  30,  29,  28,  27,  26,  and 
25,  township  16  south,  range  12  east,  and  sections  30,  29,  28,  27,  26,  and  25,  township 
16  south,  range  13  east,  to  the  southeast  corner  of  section  25,  same  township  ;  thence 
north  along  the  range  line  between  ranges  13  and  14  east  to  the  northeast  corner  of 
section  24,  township  15  south,  range  13  east ;  thence  west  to  the  northwest  corner  of 
section  22,  same  township ;  thence  north  to  the  place  of  beginning,  to  be  known  as  the 
Papago  Indian  Reserve. 

U.  S.  GRANT. 
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White  Mountain,  Tulerosa,  Camp  Grant,  and  Verde  Reserves. 

Department  of  the  Interior, 

Washington,  D.  C,  November  7,  1871. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  a  copy  of  a  communication  addressed  to 
this  department  hy  the  Hon.  Vincent  Colyer,  one  of  the  board  of  Indian  peace  commis- 
sioners, who  recently  visited  Arizona,  wherein  he  states  his  views  in  relation  to  the 
Apache  Indians,  and  describes  certain  tracts  of  country  in  Arizona  and  New  Mexico, 
which,  during  bis  recent  visit  to  said  Indians,  he  has  selected  to  be  set  apart  as  reser- 
vations for  their  use,  as  authorized  to  do  by  orders  issued  to  him  before  visitino-  the 
Apaches.  ° 

I  have  the  honor  to  recommend,  in  pursuance  of  the  understanding  arrived  at  in  our 
conversation  with  the  Secretary  of  War  on  the  6th  instant,  that  the  President  issue  au 
order  authorizing  said  tracts  of  country  described  in  Mr.  Colyer's  letter  to  be  regarded 
as  reservations  for  the  settlement  of  Indians  until  it  is  otherwise  ordered.    *    *  * 

I  would  further  suggest  that  the  War  Department  will,  for  the  present,  select  some 
suitable  and  discreet  officer  of  the  Army  to  act  as  Indian  agent  for  any  of  the  reserva- 
tions in  Arizona  which  may  be  occupied  by  the  Indians,  under  the  order  herein  contem- 
plated. Such  agents  will  be  superseded  by  persons  hereafter  appointed  by  this  depart- 
ment, at  such  times  as  the  President  may  hereafter  deem  proper. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

ml    „  C.  DELANO,  Secretary. 

The  President. 

Board  of  Indian  Commissioners, 

Washington,  I).  C,  November  7,  1871. 
Sir  :  Reservations  for  the  roving  Apache  Indians  oi  New  Mexico  and  Arizona  were 
selected  under  your  instructions  of  21st  July,  1871,  as  follows : 

For  the  Mimbres  and  Coyoteros  at  Tularosa  Valley  in  New  Mexico.  (See  accom- 
panying paper  A.) 

For  the  Coyoteros  and  Chilions  of  Arizona  at  Camp  Apache  in  White  Mountain, 
Arizona.   (See  Appendix  B.) 

For  the  Arrivapis  and  Pinals  at  Camp  Grant,  A.  T.  (See  Appendix  C  and  accompa- 
nying map.) 

For  the  Mohave  Apaches  at  Camp  Verde,  A.  T.    (See  Appendix  D.) 

A  detailed  description  of  the  Camp  Apache  Reservation,  which  was  established  by 
Major-General  Thomas,  will  be  found  on  file  in  the  War  Department. 

I  also  requested,  with  the  advice  of  General  Crook  and  the  several  post  commanders, 
that  temporary  asylums  where  the  Tontos,  Hualapais,  and  western  band  of  Apache 
Mohaves  might  be  protected  and  fed,  should  be  established  at  Camp  McDowell,  Beal 
Spring,  and  Date  Creek,  until  such  times  as  the  Indians  collected  there  could  be  re- 
moved to  the  above  reservations. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

VINCENT  COLTER. 

Hon.  C.  Delano, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Washington,  D.  C. 

[Inclostire  A.] 

Tularosa  Valley  Reserve, 

Camp  Tularosa,  New  Mexico, 
August  29,  1871. 

Sir:  Agreeably  to  the  power  conferred  upon  me  by  the  President,  and  communicated 
to  me  in  the  letter  of  the  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Interior  of  the  22d  July,  1871,  that  I 
should  proceed  to  New  Mexico  and  Arizona,  and  there  take  such  action  as  in  my  j  udg- 
ment  should  be  deemed  wisest  and  most  proper  for  locating  the  nomadic  tribes  of 
those  Territories  upon  suitable  reservations,  bringing  them  under  the  control  of  the 
proper  officers  of  the  Indian  Department,  &c,  assisted  by  yourself  and  O.  F.  Piper,  agent 
for  the  southern  Apache  Indians,  I  have  carefully  examined  the  place  and  neighbor- 
hood at  Canada  Alamosa,  where  the  agency  is  at  present  located,  and,  for  several  rea- 
sons, find  the  same  unsuitable  for  a  reservation.  Assisted  by  the  officers  earned  above, 
I  have  also  carefully  inspected  the  valley  of  the  Tularosa,  and  finding  the  same  to 
possess  most  of  the  requisites  necessary  to  a  home  for  the  Indians,  it  being  remote 
from  white  settlements,  surrounded  by  mountains  not  easily  crossed,  sufficient  arable 
lands,  good  water,  and  plenty  of  wood  and  game,  I  hereby  declare  the  said  valley  of 
the  Tularosa,  beginning  at  the  headwaters  of  the  Tularosa  River  and  its  tributaries  in 
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the  mountains,  and  extending  down  the  same,  ten  miles  on  each  side  for  a  distance  of 
thirty  miles,  to  he  an  Indian  reservation  for  the  sole  use  and  occupation  of  the  southern 
and  other  roving  bands  of  Apache  Indians,  their  agent,  and  other  officers  and  employes 
of  the  government;  the  laws  relating  to  Indian  reservations  iu  the  United  States  gov- 
erning the  same,  until  such  time  as  the  Executive  or  Congress  shall  approve  or  set  aside 
this'order.  I  would  therefore  suggest  that  Agent  Piper  be  instructed  to  remove  this 
agency  and  the  Indians  nnder  his  charge  from  Canada  Almosa  to  the  Tularosa  Valley  as 
soon  as  practicable  after  the  receipt  of  this  letter.  The  War  Department  having  directed 
the  officers  commanding  the  district  of  New  Mexico  and  Arizona  to  afford  military  protec- 
tion to  such  Indians  as  may  be  induced  to  come  in,  both  on  their  way  and  after  arrival 
at  the  reservation,  the  agency  will  be  amply  protected,  and  the  department  having 
authorized  me  to  supply  these  Indians  with  whatever  may  be  necessary,  you  are  at 
liberty  to  incur  such  moderate  expenditures  as  may  be  absolutely  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  above  instructions. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

VINCENT  COLYER, 

Commissioner . 

Nathaniel  Pope,  Esq., 

Superintendent  of  Indian  Affairs. 


[Inclosure  B.] 

Department  of  the  Interior, 

Board  of  Indian  Commissioners, 
Camp)  Apache,  Arizona  Territory,  September  5,  1871. 
Sir:  As  the  White  Mountain  region  has  been  set  apart  by  the  War  Department  as 
an  Indian  reservation,  and  there  are  several  bands  of  peaceably  disposed  Apaches, 
who  have  for  many  years  lived  in  this  country,  who  cannot  be  removed  without  much 
suffering  to  themselves,  risk  of  war  and  expense  to  the  government,  I  have  concluded 
to  select  the  White  Mountain  reservation,  the  boundaries  of  which  were  defined  in 
letter  of  H.  M.  Robert,  major  of  engineers,  dated  Headquarters  Military  Division  of 
the  Pacific,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  January  31,  1870,  as  one  of  the  Indian  reservations 
upon  which  the  Apache  Indians  of  Arizona  may  be  collected,  fed,  clothed,  and  other- 
wise provided  for  and  protected,  agreeable  to  the  power  conferred  upon  me  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  President,  by  the  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  under  date  July 
•21,  1871,  and  supplementary  orders  July  31,  1871,  copies  of  which  are  herewith  in- 
closed. 

Agreeable  to  your  wish  that  I  should  name  the  articles  and  amount  of  provisions  to 
be  issued,  I  would  suggest  that  one  pound  of  beef  and  one  pound  of  corn  par  capita  be 
issued  with  salt  daily,  and  sugar  and  coffee  occasionally. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

VINCENT  COLYER, 

Commissioner, 

Lieut.  Col.  John  Green, 

First  Cavalry,  U.  S.  A.,  Commanding 

Camp  Apache,  Arizona  Territory. 

Engineer's  Office, 
Headquarters  Military  Division  of  the  Pacific, 

San  Francisco,  Cal.,  January  31,  1870. 
Sir:  1  respectfully  forward  the  following  description  of  the  proposed  Indian  reser- 
vation in  Arizona  ;  the  boundaries  of  the  reservation  to  be  as  follows,  as  shown  in  red 
on  the  accompanying  map  :  Starting  at  the  point  of  intersection  of  the  boundary 
between  New  Mexico  and  Arizona  with  the  south  edge  of  the  Black  Mesa,  and  follow- 
ing the  southern  edge  of  the  Black  Mesa,  to  a  point  due  north  of  Sombrero  or  Plumoso 
Butte  ;  then  in  the  direction  of  the  Picache  Colorado  to  the  crest  of  the  Apache  Mount- 
ains, following  said  crest  down  the  Salt  River  to  Pinal  Creek,  and  then  up  the  Pinal 
Creek  to  the  top  of  the  Pinal  Mountains  ;  then  following  the  crest  of  the  Pinal  range,, 
"  the  Cordilleras  de  la  Gila,"  the  "  Almagra  Mountains,"  and  other  mountains  bordering 
the  north  bank  of  the  Gila  River,  to  the  New  Mexican  boundary  near  Steeple  Rock ;  then 
following  said  boundary  north  to  its  intersection  with  the  south  edge  of  the  Black 
Mesa,  the  starting  point. 

H.  M.  ROBERT, 

Major  Engineers 

General  W.  D.  Whipple, 

Adjutant- General  Military  Division  of  the  Pacific. 


y30       report  of  the  secretary  of  the  interior. 


[/Enclosure  C.J 

Camp  Grant  Reservation,  Department  of  the  Interior, 

Board  of  Indian  Commissioners, 
Camp  Grant,  Arizona  Territory,  September  18,  1871. 
Sir:  The  boundaries  of  the  reservation,  selected  with  the  approval  of  the  President 
and  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  Secretary  of  War,  at  Camp  Grant,  Arizona  Territory, 
within  the  limits  of  which  all  peaceably  disposed  Arivapa,  Pinal,  and  other  rovin^ 
bands  of  Apache  Indians  are  hereafter  to  be  protected,  fed,  and  otherwise  provided  for, 
will  be  as  follows :  Bounded  north  by  the  Gila  River ;  west  bv  a  line  ten  miles  from 
and  parallel  to  the  general  course  of  the  San  Pedro  River ;  south  bv  a  line  at  right 
angles  to  the  western  boundary  crossing  the  San  Pedro,  ten  miles  from  Camp  Grant ; 
east  by  a  line  at  right  angles  to  the  southern  boundary,  touching  the  western  base  of 
Mount  Turnbull,  terminating  at  the  Gila  River,  the  northern  boundary. 

Citizens  who  have  built  or  are  now  working  ranches  within  the  above  described 
boundaries,  will  be  allowed  to  remain  to  secure  their  crops  aud  care  for  their  property, 
until  further  orders  from  Washington,  D.  C. ;  provided  thev  conform  to  the  laws  pre- 
scribed by  Congress  for  the  government  of  Indian  reservations.  A  copy  of  the  laws 
and  regulations  governing  this  as  well  as  all  other  Indian  reservations  will  be  for- 
warded to  you  on  my  return  to  Washington. 
Very  respectfully,  &c, 

VINCENT  COLYER, 

Commissioner. 

Lieut.  Royal  E.  Whitman,  U.  S.  A., 

In  charge  Indian  reservation,  Camp  Grant,  Arizona  Territory. 


[Iuclosure  D.] 

Camp  Verde,  Arizona  Territory, 

'  October  3,  1871. 

General:  Having  personally  inspected  the  country  and  the  condition  of  the  Apache 
Mohave  Indians  ou  the  Verde  River,  above  this  post,  aud  finding  the  Indians  to  be  in 
considerable  numbers,  sick,  destitute,  and  in  a  starving  condition,  having  no  bounda- 
ries defining  tbeir  home,  their  country  overrun  by  hunters  who  kill  their  game  and 
not  infrequently  kill  the  Indians— gold  prospectors  and  others,  none  of  whom  locate 
in  this  section  of  the  country— agreeably  to  the  powers  conferred  upon  me  by  the  Pres- 
ident, and  communicated  to  me  in  the  letter  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  dated 
July  1,  1871,  and  the  orders  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  July  18  and  31,  1871,  and  in  har- 
mony with  the  humane  action  of  Congress  in  providing  funds  for  this  purpose,  I  have 
concluded  to  declare  all  that  portion  of  country  adjoining  on  the  northwest  side  of  and 
above  the  military  reservation  of  this  post,  on  the  Verde  River,  for  a  distance  of  ten 
miles  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  to  the  point  where  the  old  wagon-road  to  New  Mexico 
crosses  the  Verde,  supposed  to  be  a  distance  up  the  river  of  about  forty-five  miles,  to  be  an 
Indian  reservation,  within  the  limits  of  which  all  peaceably  disposed  Apache  Mohave 
Indians  are  to  be  protected,  fed,  and  otherwise  cared  for,  and  the  laws  of  Congress  and 
executive  orders  relating  to  the  government  of  Indian  reservations  shall  have  full 
power  and  force  within  the  boundaries  of  the  same,  unless  otherwise  ordered  by  Con- 
gress or  the  President. 

VINCENT  COLYER, 
_  Commissioner. 
Brevet  Maj.  Gen.  C.  Grover, 

Commanding  Camp  Verde,  Arizona  Territory. 

These  recommendations  were  approved  by  the  President  as  follows : 

Executive  Mansion, 
Washington,  D.  G,  November  9, 1871. 
Respectfully  referred  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  who  will  take  such  action  as  may  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  recommendations  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

U.  S.  GRANT. 

And  indorsed  by  General  Sherman  thus : 

Headquarters  Army  of  the  United  States, 

Washington,  D.  C.,  November  9, 1871. 
General:  I  now  inclose  you  copies  of  a  correspondence  between  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  and  War  Department  on  the  subject  of  the  policy  that  is  to  prevail  in 
Arizona  with  the  Apache  Indians.    The  Secretary  of  War  wishes  you  to  give  all  the 
necessary  orders  to  carry  into  full  effect  this  policy,  which  is  the  same  that  prevails  in 
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the  Indian  country  generally,  viz,  to  fix  and  determine  (usually  with  the  assent  ex- 
pressed or  implied  of  the  Indians  concerned)  the  reservation  within  which  they  may 
live  and  he  protected  by  all  branches  of  the  Executive  Government ;  but  if  they 
wander  outside  they  at  once  become  objects  of  suspicion  liable  to  be  attacked  by  the 
troops  as  hostile.  The  three  reservations  referred  to  in  these  papers,  and  more  par- 
ticularly defined  in  the  accompanying  map,  seem  far  enough  removed  from  the  white 
settlements  to  avoid  the  dangers  of  collision  of  interest.  At  all  events,  these  Indians 
must  have  a  chance  to  escape  war,  and  the  most  natural  way  is  to  assign  them  homes 
and  to  compel  them  to  remaiu  thereon.  While  they  remain  on  such  reservations  there 
is  an  implied  condition  that  they  should  not  be  permitted  to  starve,  and  our  expe- 
rience is  that  the  Indian  Bureau  is  rarely  supplied  with  the  necessary  money  to  pro- 
vide food,  in  which  event  you  may  authorize  the  Commissary  Department  to  provide 
for  them,  being  careful  to  confine  issues  only  to  those  acting  in  good  faith  and  only 
for  absolute  wants. 

The  commanding  officer  of  the  nearest  military  pest  will  be  the  proper  person  to  act 
as  the  Indian  agent  until  the  regular  agents  come  provided  with  the  necessary  author- 
ity and  funds  to  relieve  them  ;  but  you  may  yourself,  or  allow  General  Crook  to  appoint 
these  temporary  agents  regardless  of  rank. 

The  citizens  of  Arizona  should  be  publicly  informed  of  these  events,  and  that  the 
military  have  the  command  of  the  President  to  protect  these  Indians  on  their  reser- 
vations, and  that  under  no  pretense  must  they  invade  them,  except  under  the  leader- 
ship of  the  commanding  officer  having  charge  of  them. 

The  boundaries  of  these  reservations  should  also  be  clearly  defined,  and  any  changes 
in  them  suggested  by  experience  should  be  reported,  to  the  end  that  they  may  be 
modified  or  changed  by  the  highest  authority. 

After  general  notice  to  Indians  and  whites  of  this  policy,  General  Crook  may  feel 
assured  that  whatever  measures  of  severity  he  may  adopt  to  reduce  these^  Apaches  to 
a  peaceful  and  subordinate  condition,  will  be  approved  by  the  War  Department  and 
the  President. 

I  am,  your  obedient  servant, 

W.  T.  SHERMAN,  General. 

Ger  era!  J.  M.  Sciiofiei.d, 

Commanding  Military  Division  Pacific. 


IVkite  Mountain  and  Chiricahua  Eeserves. 

Executive  Mansion,  December  14,  1872. 

It  is  hereby  ordered  that  the  following  tract  of  country  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby, 
withheld  from  sale  and  set  apart  as  a  reservation  for  certain  Apache  Indians  in  the 
Territory  of  Arizona,  to  be  known  as  the  "  Chiricahua  Indian  Reservation,"  viz  : 

Beginning  at  Dragoon  Springs  near  Dragoon  Pass,  and  running  thence  northeasterly 
along  the  north  base  of  the  Chiricahua  Mountains  to  a  point  on  the  summit  of  Pelon- 
cillo  Mountains  or  Stevens  Peak  range  ;  thence  running  southeasterly  along  said  range 
through  Stevens  Peak  to  the  boundary  of  New  Mexico  ;  thence  running  south  to  the 
boundary  of  Mexico;  thence  running  westerly  along  said  boundary  55  miles;  thence 
running  northerly,  following  substanially  the  western  base  of  the  Dragoon  Mountains, 
to  the  place  of  beginning. 

It  is  also  hereby  ordered  that  the  reservation  heretofore  set  apart  for  certain  Apache 
Indians  in  the  said  territory  known  as  the  "Camp  Grant  Indian  Reservation"  be,  and 
the  same  is  hereby,  restored  to  the  public  domain. 

It  is  also  ordered  that  the  following  tract  of  country  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby, 
withheld  from  sale  and  added  to  the  White  Mountain  Indian  Reservation  in  said  terri- 
tory, which  addition  shall  hereafter  be  known  as  the  'San  Carlos  division  of  the 
White  Mountain  Indian  Reservation,"  viz: 

Commencing  at  the  southeast  corner  of  the  White  Mountain  Reservation  as  now 
established,  and  running  thence  south  to  a  line  15  miles  south  of  and  parallel  to  the 
Gila  River;  thence  west  along  said  line  to  a  point  due  south  of  the  southwest  corner 
of  the  present  White  Mountain  Reservation  ;  thence  north  to  the  said  southwest  corner 
of  the  aforesaid  White  Mountain  Reservation  ;  and  thence  along  the  southern  boundary 
of  the  same  to  the  place  of  beginning;  the  said  addition  to  be  known  as  the  "San 
Carlos  division  of  the  White  Mountain  Eeservation,"  which  will  make  the  entire 
boundary  of  the  White  Mountain  Reserve  as  follows,  viz  : 

Starting  at  the  point  of  intersection  of  the  boundary  between  New  Mexico  and  Ari- 
zona with  the  south  edge  of  the  Black  Mesa,  and  following  the  southern  edge  of  the 
Black  Mesa  to  a  point  due  north  of  Sombrero  or  Plumoso  Butte;  thence  due  south  to 
said  Sombrero  or  Plumoso  Butte;  thence  in  the  direction  of  the  Piache  Colorado  to 
the  crest  of  the  Apache  Mountains  following  said  crest  down  the  Salt  River  to  Pinal 
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Creek,  to  the  top  of  the  Pinal  Mountains;  thence  clue  south  to  a  point  15  miles  south 
of  the  Gila  River ;  thence  east  with  a  line  parallel  with  and  15  miles  south  of  the  Gila 
River  to  the  boundary  of  New  Mexico  ;  thence  north  along  said  boundary  line  to  its  in- 
tersection with  the  south  edge  of  the  Black  Mesa;  the  place  of  beginning. 

U.  S.  GRANT, 


While  Mountain  Reserve. 

Department  of  the  Interior, 

Washington,  D.  C,  July  30,  1873. 
Respectfully  submitted  to  the  President  with  the  recommendation  that  all  that  por- 
tion ot  the  valley  of  the  Gila  River  in  the  Territory  of  Arizona,  hitherto  included  in  the 
San  Carlos  division  of  the  White  Mountain  Indian  Reservation  as  established  by  execu- 
tive order,  dated  December  14, 1872,  lying  east  of  and  above  the  site  of  old  Camp  Good- 
win, be  restored  to  the  public  domain  as  recommended  by  the  Acting  Commissioner  of 
Indian  Affairs. 

B.  R.  COWEN, 
Acting  Secretary. 

Executive  Mansion,  August  5,  1873. 
Agreeable  to  the  above  recommendation  of  the  Acting  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  it  is 
hereby  ordered  that  the  land  therein  described  be  restored  to  the 'public  domain. 

U.  S.  GRANT. 


•  Executive  Mansion,  July  21,  1874. 

It  is  herebv  ordered  that  all  that  portion  of  the  White  Mountain  Indian  Reservation 
in  Arizona  Territory  lying  east  of  10'J°  30'  west  longitude  be  restored  to  the  public 
domain.  • 

IT.  S.  GRANT. 


Executive  Mansion,  April  27,  1876. 
It  is  hereby  ordered  that  all  that  portion  of  the  White  Mountain  Indian  Reservation 
in  Arizona  Territory  lying  west  of  the  following-described  line,  viz  :  Commencing  at 
the  northwest  earner  of  the  present  reserve,  a  point  at  the  southern  edge  of  the  Black 
Mesas,  due  north  of  Sombrero  or  Plumose  Butte ;  thence  due  south  to  said  Sombrero 
or  Plumose  Butte ;  thence  southeastwardly  to  Chromo  Peak ;  thence  in  a  southerly 
direction  to  the  mouth  of  the  San  Pedro  River;  thence  due  south  to  the  southern 
boundary  of  the  reservation,  be,  and  the  same  hereby  is,  restored  to  the  public  domain. 

U.  S.  GRANT. 


Executive  Mansion,  January  26,  1877. 
It  is  herebv  ordered  that  all  that  portion  of  the  White  Mountain  Indian  Reservation 
in  Arizona  Territory  lying  within  the  following-described  boundaries,  viz  :  Com- 
mencing at  a  point  known  as  corner  I  of  survey  made  by  Lieut.  E.  D.  Thomas,  Fifth 
Cavalry,  in  March,  1876,  situated  northeast  of,  and  313  chains  from,  flagstaff  of  Camp 
Apache,  magnetic  variation  13°  48'  east ;  thence  south  68°  34'  west  360  chains,  to  cor- 
ner II,  post  in  monument  of  stones,  variation  13°  45'  east ;  thence  south  7°  5'  west,  240 
chains  to  corner  HI,  post  in  monument  of  stones,  variation  13°  43'  east ;  thence  north 
68°  34'  east,  360  chains  to  corner  IV,  post  in  monument  of  stones,  magnetic  variation 
13°  42' east;  thence  north  7°  15'  east,  240  chains  to  place  of  beginning,  comprising 
7,421.14  acres,  be  restored  to  the  public  domain. 

U.  S.  GRANT. 


Executive  Mansion,  March  31,  1877. 
It  is  hereby  ordered  that  all  of  that  portion  of  the  White  Mountain  Indian  Reservation 
in  the  Territory  of  Arizona  lying  within  the  following-described  boundaries,  be,  and 
the  same  hereby  is,  restored  to  the  public  domain,  to  wit :  Commencing  at  a  point  at 
the  south  bank  of  the  Gila  River,  where  the  San  Pedro  empties  into  the  same  ;  thence 
up  and  along  the  south  bank  of  said  Gila  River  ten  miles;  thence  due  south  to  the 
southern  boundary  of  the  said  reservation;  thence  along  the  southern  boundary  to 
the  western  boundary  thereof ;  thence  up  said  western  boundary  to  the  place  of  begin- 
ning. 

R.  B.  HAYES. 
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CALIFORNIA. 

Hoopa  Valley  Reserve. 

Executive  Mansion,  June  23,  1876. 


Tt  is  hereby  ordered  that  the  south  and  west  boundaries,  and  that  portion  of  the 
north  bonndL?  west  of  Trinity  River,  surveyed  in  1875  by  C  T.  Bissel  and  the  courses 
and  distances  If  the  east  boundary,  and  that  portion  of  the  north  bo™d^ 
Trinity  River,  reported  but  not  surveyed  by  him,  viz  :  <  Beginning ;  at  the  southeast 
corner- of  the  reservation,  at  a  post  set  in  mound  of  roots,  marked  /  H.  V  R.,  No.  3  , 
thence  south i  m°  west,  905.15  chains  to  southeast  corner  of  reservation;  thence  south 
72™  west  480  chains  to  the  mouth  of  Trinity  River,"  be,  and  hereby  are  declared  to 
be 'thlexterior  boundaries  of  Hoopa  Valley  Indian  Reservation,  and  the  land  embraced 
therein  ar area  of  89,572.43  acres,  be,  and  hereby  is,  withdrawn  from  public  sale,  and 
set  a"of  Indian  purposes,  as  one  of  the  Indian  ™se^^ 
apart  in  California,  by  act  of  Congress  approved  April  8, 1864.    (13  Stats   p  39^) 


Klamalh  Reserve. 


Department  of  the  Interior, 

Office  of  Indian  Affairs,  _ 
November  10,  1855. 


Sir  :  Referring  to  your  communication  of  the  8th  of  August  last,  to  the  a >  mg  Com- 
missioner of  Indfan  Affairs,  advising  him  of  the  approval  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  of tie  recommendation  of  the  department  that  it  was  expedient  to  expend  the 
monev  appropriated  on  the  3d  of  March  last  for  removing  the  Indians  m  California 
to  two  additional  military  reservations,  I  have  the  honor  now  to  make  the  following 

ieO°n  the  15th  of  August  last  the  acting  Commissioner  inclosed  a  copy  of  your  letter  of  the 
^th  of  that  month  to  the  superintendent  of  Indian  affairs  in  California  with  directions 
to  select  these  reservations  from  such  -  tracts  of  land  adapted  as  to  soil,  climate  water 
privileges  and  timber,  to  the  comfortable  and  permanent  accommodation  of  the  Indians 
which  tracts  should  be  unincumbered  by  old  Spanish  grants  or  claims  of  recent  white 
Settlers  "  limiting  the  dimensions  of  the  reserves  to  within  25,000  acres  each;  and  to 
report  to  this  office  a  description  of  their  geographical  position  m  relation  to  streams 
mountain  ranges  and  county  lines,  &c,  and  indicating  the  same  upon  a  map.  A  copy 
of  that  letter  is  herewith,  marked  A.  By  the  last  ma  1  from  California  1 .have 'received 
from  Superintendent  Thos.  L  Henley  a  report  upon  this  subject,  dated  the  4th  ultimo 
(a  copy  of  which  is  herewith,  marked  B),  by  which  it  appears  he  recommends  woneof 
the  reservations  aforesaid  "  a  strip  of  territory  one  mile  m  width  on  each  side  of  the  (Kla- 
math) river,  for  a  distance  of  20  miles."  The  superintendent  remarks  upon  the  char- 
acter of  the  country  selected,  and  incloses  an  extract  from  a  report  (also  herewith, 
marked  C)  to  him  of  the  19th'of  June  last,  by  Mr.  S  G  Whipple,  which  contains  m 
some  detail  a  description  of  the  country  selected,  habits  and  usages  of  the  Indians, 

^imS^vS^SI-iB  report  of  the  superintendent  that  he  has  deemed  it 
important  to  continue  the  employ  of  an  agent,  and  to  prepare  for  raising  a  crop  m 
order  to  assure  the  Indians  of  the  good  faith  of  the  government,  ^  prejerre  to 
peace  of  the  country.  Considering  the  great  distance  of  this  reserve  from  ^e  seat  of 
government,  and  the  length  of  time  it  necessarily  requires  to  oommnmcate  with 
an  agency  at  th»  Klamath,  it  is  desirable  that  some  definite  action  be  taken  f  prac- 
ticable, before  the  sailing  of  the  next  steamer,  to  leave  New  York  on  the  20th  mstant. 

I,  therefore,  beg  leave  to  ask  your  attention  to  the  subject,  and  if  yon  shall  be  of 
the  opinion  from  the  representations  made  by  the  superintendent  m  California,  and 
Mr.  Whipple,  that  the  selection  at  the  mouth  of  the  Klamath  River  is  a  judicious 
and  proper  one,  that  it  be  laid  before  the  President  of  the  United  States  for  his 
approval ;  but  with  the  provision,  however,  that  upon  a  survey  of  the  tract  selected, 
that  a  sufficient  quantity  be  cut  off  from  the  upper  end  of  the  proposed  reserve  to 
bring  it  within  the  limitation  of  25,000  acres,  authorized  by  the  act  of  3d  March  last. 

I  also  inclose  herewith  a  copy  of  another  letter  from  Superintendent  Henley  of  4th 
ultimo  (marked  D),  in  which  he  states  in  relation  to  the  other  reserve,  that  it  is  intended 
to  locate  it  "  between  the  headwaters  of  Russian  River  and  Cape  Mendocino. '  In 
reference  to  both  of  these  proposed  reserves,  and  as  connected  with  the  means  to  be 
used  to  maintain  peaceable  relations  with  the  Indians,  the  superintendent  is  of  opin- 
ion that  it  is  of  great  importance  to  provide  for  crops,  and  that  to  do  so  an  agent  m 
each  instance  is  necessary.  As  this  last-named  selection  has  not  been  defined  by  any 
specific  boundaries,  and  no  sufficient  description  is  given  as  to  soil,  climate,  and  suit- 
ableness for  Indian  purposes,  to  enable  the  department  to  determine  the  matter  under- 
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standingly,  of  course  nothing  defiuite  can  now  be  done.  Bat  it  mav  not  be  improper  to 
consider  the  subject  in  connection  with  the  general  intent  as  to  the  particular  locality 
in  which  it  is  proposed  to  make  the  location. 

The  reserve  proposed  on  the  Klamath  River  and  Pacific  coast  does  not  appear  from 
the  map  of  the  State  of  California  to  be  very  far  removed  from  Cape  Mendocino,  or  a 
point  between  that  and  Russian  River  ;  and  as  provision  is  made  only  for  two  reserves 
in  the  State,  other  than  those  already  in  operation,  the  question  arises  whether  it 
should  not  be  situated  farther  in  the  interior,  or  perhaps  eastern  part  of  the  state 
than  the  point  referred  to.  The  Noome  Lacke  Reserve  is  situated  in  one  of  the  Sacra- 
mento valleys,  at  about  the  latitude  of  40°  north  and  122°  of  longitude  west,  about 
the  center  of  that  portion  of  the  State  north  of  the  port  of  San  Francisco.  As,  there- 
fore, the  proposed  Klamath  Reserve,  being  northwest  from  the  Noome  Lacke  Reserva- 
tion, would  appear  to  be  adapted  to  the  convenient  use  of  the  Indians  in  that  direc- 
tion, the  question  is  suggested  whether  the  other  reserve  should  not  be  located  farther 
east  and  north,  say  on  the  tributaries  of  either  Pitt  or  Feather  rivers.  As  in  the  case 
of  the  proposed  reserve  of  the  Klamath,  I  am  desirous  of  obtaining  your  opinion  and 
that  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  with  such  decision  as  may  be  arrived  at 
under  the  circumstances,  in  season  tu  communicate  the  same  by  the  next  California 
mail,  for  the  government  of  the  action  of  Superintendent  Henley. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

GEO.  W.  MANYPENNY, 

_  Commissioner. 
Hon.  R.  McClelland, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Department  of  the  Interior. 

Washington,  D.  C,  November  12,  1855. 
Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  the  report  from  the  Commissioner  of  In- 
dian Affairs  of  the  10th  instant,  and  its  accompanying  papers,  having  relation  to  two 
of  the  reservations  in  California  for  Iudian  purposes,  authorized  by  the  act  of  3d 
March  last. 

The  precise  limits  of  but  one  of  the  reservations,  viz,  a  strip  of  territory  commenc- 
ing at  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  extending  one  mile  in  width  on  each  side  of  the  Klamath 
River,  are  given,  no  sufficient  data  being  furnished  to  justify  any  definite  action  on 
the  other. 

I  recommend  your  approval  of  the  proposed  Klamath  Reservation,  with  the  provis- 
ion, however,  that  upon  a  survey  of  the  tract  a  sufficient  quantity  be  cut  off  from  the 
upper  end  thereof  to  bring  it  within  the  limit  of  25,000  acres  authorized  by  law. 
Respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

R.  McCLELLAND, 

™,    ^  Secretary. 
The  President. 

Let  the  reservation  be  made,  as  proposed. 

FRANKLIN  PIERCE. 

November  16,  1855. 


Mission  Indian  Beserves. 

Executive  Mansion,  December  27,  1875. 
It  is  hereby  ordered  that  the  following-described  lands  in  the  county  of  San  Diego, 
Cal.,  viz : 

Portrero— San  Bernardino  base  and  meridian,  including  Rincon,  Gapich,  and  La  Joya, 
township  10  south,  range  1  east,  sections  16, 23,  25,  26,  30,  31,  32,  33,  34.  35,  36,  and  frac- 
tional seel  ions  17,  18,  19,  20,  21,  22,  27,  28,  and  29; 

Coahuila— Township  7  south,  range  2  east,  sections  25,  26,  27,  28,  33,  34,  35,  and  36  ; 
township  7  south,  range  3  east,  sections  26,  27,  28,  29,  30,  31,  32,  33,  34,  and  35,'  town- 
sh  p  8  south,  range  2  east,  sections  1,  2,  3,  and  4;  township  8  south,  range  3  east,  sec- 
tions 2,  3,  4,  5,  and  6  ; 

Capitan  Grande— Township  14  south,  range  2  east,  sections  25,  26,  27,  34,  35,  and  36; 
township  14  south,  range  3  east,  sections  31  and  32;  township  15  south,  range  2  east, 
sections  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  aud  10;  township  15  south,  range  3  east,  sections  5  and  6. 

Santa  Ysahel—  Including  Mesa  Grande,  township  11  S3uth,  range  2  east,  south  half  of 
section  21,  northwest  quarter,  and  east  half  of  section  28,  and  sections  25,  26,  and  27  ; 
township  11  south,  range  3  east,  sections  25,  26,  27,  28,  33,  34,  35,  36,  and  fractional  sec- 
tions 29,  31,  and  32;  township  12  south,  range  2  east,  sections  3,  10,  14,  15,  and  frac- 
tional section  13;  township  12  south,  range  3  east,  sections  1,  2,  12,  and  fractional  sec- 
tions 3,  4,  10,  11, 13,  and  14  ; 

Pala— Township  9  south,  range  2  west,  northeast  quarter  of  section  33,  and  north 
half  of  the  north  half  of  34  ; 
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Aqua  Calienta- Township  10  south,  range  3  east,  southeast  quarter  of  section  23, 
southwest  quarter  of  24,  west  half  of  25,  and  east  half  of  26; 

Sucuan— Township  16  south,  range  1  east,  section  13; 

Maja— Township  13  south,  range  3  east,  northeast  quarter  of  section  35 ; 

Cosmic-Township  13  south,  range  3  east,  north  half  of  northeast  quarter  of  section 
25  he  and  the  same  are  hereby,  withdrawn  from  sale  and  set  apart  as  reservations  tor 
the  permanent  use  and  occupancy  of  the  Mission  Indians  in  Lower  California 


Executive  Mansion,  May  15,  1876. 
It  is  hereby  ordered  that  the  following-described  lands  in  San  Bernardino  County. 
Cal.,  viz : 

Por/rero— Township  2  south,  range  1  east,  section  3b  ; 
Mission— Township  2  south,  range  3  east,  sections  12,  13,  and  }4; 
Aqua  Calienta— Township  4  south,  range  4  east,  section  14,  aud  south  halt  ot  south- 
east quarter  and  northeast  half  of  section  22 ; 
JVros— Township  7  south,  range  7  east,  section  2 ; 
Fi^a<ye— Township  7  south,  range  8  east,  section  16; 
Cabezons — Township  7  south,  range  9  east,  section  6; 
Villaqe— Township  5  south,  range  8  east,  section  19; 

Village— Township  5  south,  range  7  east,  section  24,  be,  and  the  same  hereby  are, 
withdrawn  from  sale  aud  set  apart  as  reservations  for  the  permanent  use  and  occu- 
pancy of  the  Mission  Indians  in  Southern  California,  in  addition  to  the  selections  noted 
and  reserved  under  executive  order  dated  27th  December  last. 

U.  S.  GKA  a  1 . 


Executive  Mansion,  May  3,  1877. 
It  is  hereby  ordered  that  the  following  lands,  situate  in  California,  viz,  township 
10  south  range  1  east,  sections  16  aud  36,  San  Bernardino :  township  7  south,  range 
2  east,  section  36;  township  14  south,  range  2  east,  section  36;  township  11  south, 
range  3  east,  section  36  ;  township  9  south,  range  2  west,  north  half  of  northeast  quar- 
ter section  33,  being  lands  withdrawn  from  the  public  domain  for  the  Mission  Indians  by 
President's  order  of  December  27,  1875;  also  the  following:  township  2  south,  range  1 
east  section  36;  township  7  south,  range  8  east,  section  16,  being  lands  withdrawn  by 
President's  order  of  May  15,  1876,  for  the  same  purpose,  be,  and  the  same  are  hereby, 
restored  to  the  public  domain. 


Executive  Mansion,  August  25,  1877. 
It  is  hereby  ordered  that  the  following  lands  in  California,  to  wit,  all  the  even-num- 
bered sections  and  all  the  unsurveyed  portions  of  township  2  south,  range  1  east, 
township  2  south,  range  2  east;  township  3  south,  range  1  east ;  and  township  o  south, 
range  2  east,  San  Bernardino  meridian,  excepting  sections  16  and  36,  and  excepting  also 
all  tract  or  tracts  the  title  to  which  has  passed  out  of  the  Uuited  States  Government, 
be,  and  the  same  hereby  are,  withdrawn  from  sale  and  settlement,  and  set  apart  as  a 
reservation  for  Indian  purposes. 


Executive  Mansion,  Seiriember  29,  1877. 
It  is  hereby  ordered  that  the  following-described  lands  in  California,  to  wit,  all  the 
even-numbered  sections,  and  all  the  unsurveyed  portions  of  township  4  south,  range  4 
east ;  township  4  south,  range  5  east ;  and  township  5  south,  range  4  east,  San  Bernar- 
dino meridian,  excepting  sections  16  and  36,  and  excepting  also  any  tract  or  tracts  the 
title  to  which  has  passed  out  of  the  United  States  G  .vernment,  be,  and  the  same  hereby 
are,  withdrawn  from  sale  and  settlement,  and  set  apart  as  a  reservation  for  Indian  pur- 
poses for  certain  of  the  Mission  Indians. 


Round  Valley  Reserve. 

Department  of  the  Interior, 
Washington,  D.  C,  March  30, 1870. 
Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith,  a  communication  dated  the  4th  instant 
from  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  and  accompanying  papers,  map,  &c,  recom- 
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mending  the  enlargement  of  Round  Valley  Indian  Reservation  in  Mendocino  County 
California,  to  the  extent  indicated  by  The  Commissioner,  and  as  delineated  on  the  aaid 
map. 

I  concur  with  the  Commissioner  in  the  opinion  that  the  Indian  service  in  California 
requires  that  all  of  "  Round  Valley"  be  reserved  for  Indian  purposes,  and  have  the  honor 
ito  request  that  said  valley  be  set  apart  as  an  Indian  reservation,  as  the  same  is  enlarged 
m  accordance  with  the  report  of  Superintendent  Mcintosh,  plat,  field-notes,  and  soiled 
ale  of  lands,  marked  A,  B,  and  C,  which  are  herewith  iuclosed. 
With  great  respect,  your  obedient  servaut, 

J.  D.  COX.  Secretory. 

Office  ok  the  Superintendent  of  Indian  Affairs,  California, 

San  Francisco,  February  16,  1870. 
Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  inclose  to  you  the  tield-uotes  of  the  recent  survey  of  the 
Sound  Valley  Indian  Reservation.    1  also  forward  a  proposed  description  of  lands 
robe  set  apart  for  an  Indian  reservation  at  Round  Valley,  Mendocino  County  Cali- 
fornia.    *  *  *  *  *.  *  * 
I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

j.  b.  Mcintosh, 

Bet.  Maj.  Got.,  U.  S.  A.,  Siqrt.  of  Indian  J  fairs. 

Hon.  E.  S.  Parker, 

Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs, 


[Im-losuve  C.] 

Proposed  description  of  lands  to  bt reserred  for  Indian  purpose*,  in  Found  Valley,  Mendocino 

County.  California. 

All  that  piece  or  tract  of  land  situated  in  Round  Vailev.  Mendocino  Countv,  Cali- 
fornia,  being  a  portion  of  the  four  (4)  townships  hereinafter  meutioued,  namely': 

Townships 22  and  23  north,  range  12  west,  and  22  and  23  north,  range  13  west,  Mount 
Diablo  meridian,  and  contained  within  the  boundaries  hereinafter  described. 

Beginning  at  a  white-oak  post  the  SE.  corner  section  23,  township  23  north,  range 
13  west,  Mount  Diablo  meridian  ;  thence  S.  72°  22  W.  for  5,330  feet  (magnetic  variation 
17-  36'  E.),  to  a  white-oak  post :  thence  S.  for  3,154  feet,  to  a  white-oak  post  in  stone 
mound:  theuce  S.  23°  E.  for  2,073  feet,  to  a  white-oak  post;  thence  S.  7°  35'  E  for 
4,491  feet,  to  a  white-oak  pi  st  :  thence  S.  37°  25  E.  for  13,324  feet,  to  a  white-oak  post 
on  rock  mound  :  thence  S.  41-  40'  E.  for  4,7(33  feet,  to  an  oak  post  in  rock  mound  :  thence 
S.  4 1-  20  E.  tor  2.645  feet,  to  an  oak  post :  theuce  S.  20°  30'  E.  for  4,096  feet,  to  a  black- 
oak  tree,  blazed  on  four  (4)  sides  four  (4)  feet  from  the  ground  :  theuce  S.  60c  15'  E. 
lor  2,730  feet,  to  a  pine  tree  100  feet  in  height,  bushy  top.  blazed  as  above  :  theuce  S. 
53c  10  E.  for  937  feet,  to  a  pine  tree  20  inches  in  diameter,  forked  10  feet  above  o  round 
blazed  as  above  :  theuce  8.  45°  10'  E.  for  2,333  feet,  to  a  black-oak  tree  30  inches 
in  diameter,  blazed  as  above:  thence  S.  72°  56'  E.  for  9,120  feet,  to  an  oak  post  on 
high  knoll;  thence  N.  39°  33'  E.  for  4.627  feet,  to  a  white-oak  tree  30  inches  in  di- 
ameter, blazed  as  above  ;  thence  N.  26°  30'  E.  for  2,465  feet,  to  a  pine  tree  30  inches  iu 
diameter,  blazed  as  above;  theuce  N.  16°  42'  E.  far  3,209  feet,  to  a  black-oak  tree  32 
inches  iu  diameter,  and  blazed  as  above ;  theuce  N.  51°  40'  E.  for  3,797  feet,  to  a  white- 
oak  tree  15  inches  in  diameter,  and  blazed  as  above;  theuce  N.  23°  32  E.  for  3,053 feet 
to  a  white-oak  tree  10  inches  in  diameter,  and  blazed  as  above;  theuce  N.  7°  35'  E.  for 

L50feet,to  a  white-oak  tree  20  inches  in  diameter,  and  blazed  as  above:  thence  X.  48° 
40  E.  for  1.066  feet,  to  a  pine  tiee  30  inches  in  diameter,  and  Mazed  as  above: 
thence  X.  15°  E.  for  719  feet,  to  a  pine  tr  e  20  inches  in  diameter,  and  blazed  as  above; 
thence  X.  71-  25  E.  lor  96*2  feet,  to  h  forked  black  oak  20  inches  in  diameter,  and  blazed  as 
above  :  thence  X.  0°  15'  E.  lor  13,930  feet,  to  a  white  oak  30 inches  in  diameter,  and  blazed 
as  above:  thence  N.  53°  45'  W.  for  1,676  feet,  to  a  pine  tree  15  inches  in  diameter,  and 
blazed  as  above;  theuce  X.  45-  25  YV.  for  4,016  feet,  to  a  white-oak  tree  40  inches  in 
diameter,  and  blazed  as  above  ;  theuce  X.  76°  55  W.  for  3,935  feet,  to  a  white-oak  tree 
22  inches  in  diameter,  and  blazed  as  above  ;  thence  X.  61°  45  W.  for  5.670  feet,  to  a  black- 
oak  tree  20  inches  in  diameter,  and  blazed  as  above :  thence  X.  89°  15  W.  for  1,874  feet, 
to  a  pine  tree  35  inches  iu  diameter,  and  blazed  as  above  :  thence  N.  63°  15  W.  for  H49 
Ocr^r.)  a  pine  tree  40  inches  in  diameter,  and  blazed  as  above;  theuce  X.  71°  15'W.for 
1.257  teet,  to  a  pine  tree  30  inches  in  diameter,  and  blazed  as  above  ;  thence  X".  60c  40 
Y\  .  tor  1,337  feet,  to  a  pine  tree  26  inches  iu  diameter,  and  blazed  as  above  ;  thence  N. 
&-  2.)  Y\  .  lor  1,530  icet,  to  a  pine  tree  30  inches  in  diameter,  and  blazed  as  above; 
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thence  N.  64°  40  W.  for  5,525  feet,  to  a  pine  tree  35  inches  in  diameter,  and  blazed  as 
above ;  thence  S.  78°  30'  W.  for  604  feet,  to  a  pine  tree  30  inches  in  diameter,  and  blazed  as 
above ;  thence  N.  84°  35'  W.  for  3,357  feet,  to  a  pine  tree  9  inches  in  diameter,  and  blazed 
as  above  ;  thence  N.  71°  40'  W.  for  3,103  feet,  to  a  pine  tree  40  inches  in  diameter,  and 
near  a  boulder,  and  blazed  as  above;  thence  N.  87°  35'  W.for  4,842feet,  to  a  black-oak  tree 
40  inches  in  diameter,  and  blazed  as  above;  thence  S.  66°  20'  W.  for  2,423  feet,  to  a  pine 
tree  60  inches  in  diameter,  and  blazed  as  above  ;  thence  S.  3°  37'  E.  for  3,314  feet,  to  a 
maderone  tree  40  inches  in  diameter,  and  blazed  as  above;  thence  S.  34°  10'  W.  for 
9,170  feet,  to  a  white-oak  tree  30  inches  in  diameter,  and  blazed  as  above;  thence  S. 
23°  10'  W.  for  1,768  feet,  to  a  white-oak  tree  50  inches  in  diameter,  and  blazed  as  above  ; 
thence  S.  16°  50'  W.  for  734  feet,  to  a  pine  tree  40  inches  in  diameter,  ana  blazed  as 
above ;  the.  ce  S.  35°  40'  W.  for  993  feet,  to  a  double  pine  tree,  60  inches  by  25  inches  at 
butt,  and  blazed  as  above;  thence  S.  0°  25'  W.  for  409  feet,  to  a  pine  tree  32  inches  in 
diameter,  and  blazed  as  above  ;  thence  S.  61°  15'  E.  for  1,046  feet,  to  a  pine  tree  40  inches 
in  diameter,  and  blazed  as  above ;  thence  N.  48°  14'  E.  for  1,347  feet,  to  a  white-oak 
tree  30  inches  in  diameter,  and  blazed  as  above  ;  thence  N.  41°  50'  E.  for  1,043  feet,  to 
a  white-oak  tree  25  inches  in  diameter,  and  blazed  as  above;  thence  N.  32°  40'  E.  for 
735  feet,  to  point  of  beginning. 

The  total  length  of  said  boundary  being  31  miles  and  1,039  feet,  and  including  an 
area  of  31,683  acres ;  said  tract  of  land  being  more  minutely  described  in  the  field-notes 
and  plat  of  the  survey  of  said  tract;  executed  in  December,  1859,  and  January,  1870, 
under  the  superintendence  of  Bvt.  Maj.  Gen.  John  B.  Mcintosh,  U.  S.  Army,  by  Bvt. 
2d  Lieut.  R.  U.  Varazo,  Corps  of  Engineers,  U.  S.  A. 

Washington,  D.  C,  March  30, 1870. 
I  hereby  order  that  "  Round  Valley,"  in  M  mdocino  County,  California,  be  set  apart  as 
an  Indian  reservation,  ia  accordance  with  the  recommendation  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  as  the  same  is  delineated  on  the  map  accompanying  his  letter  of  the  30th 
March,  1870. 

U.  S.  GRANT. 


Department  of  the  Interior, 

Office  of  Indian  Affairs, 

March  29,  1873. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  invite  your  attention  to  the  terms  of  an  act  of  Congress 
approved  March  3,  1873,  entitled  "An  act  to  restore  a  part  of  the  Round  Valley  Indian 
Reservation  in  California  to  the  public  lands,  and  for  other  purposes." 

Section  2  of  said  act  provides  u  that  said  township  line  between  townships  22  and  23 
north,  extending  from  the  middle  fork  of  Eel  River  on  the  east  to  Eel  River  on  the 
west,  shall  hereafter  be  the  southern  boundary  of  the  Indian  reservation  in  Round 
Valley,  and  the  center  of  the  middle  fork  of  Eel  River  shall  be  the  eastern  boundary, 
and  tbe  center  of  Eel  River  shall  be  the  western  boundary  of  said  reservation,  with 
the  privilege  of  fishing  in  said  streams." 

Section  3  of  the  same  act  further  provides  "that  immediately  after  the  passage  of 
this  act  the  President  shall  cause  to  be  withdra  wn  from  sale  or  entry  under  the  home- 
stead and  pre-emption  laws,  all  the  land  tying  north  of  the  southern  boundary  of  the 
reservation  as  herein  defined,  and  bounded  north  by  the  Ed.  River  and  the  north  fork 
of  said  river,  east  by  the  middle  fork,  aud  west  by  Eel  River."    *    *  * 

In  compliance  with  the  provisions  of  said  act,  I  have  the  honor  to  recommend  that 
the  President  be  requested  to  issue  his  order  directing  that  the  tract  of  country  de- 
scribed in  said  section  3  thereof  be  withdrawn  and  reserved  from  sale  or  entry  as  pub- 
lic lands  until  after  the  report  of  the  commissioners  appoiuted  to  fix  the  northern 
boundary  of  said  reservation  shall  have  been  received  and  approved. 
Very  respectfully,  vour  obedient  servant, 

H.  R.  CLUM, 
Acting  Commissioner. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Department  of  the  Interior, 

Washington,  D.  C,  April  8,  1873. 
Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  hand  you  herewith  abetter  dated  the  29th  ultimo,  from  the 
Actiug  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  wherein  it  is  recommended  that  an  order  be  is- 
sued by  the  Executive  directing  that  the  tract  of  country  described  in  the  third  section 
of  the  act  approved  March  3,  1873,  entitled  "An  act  to  restore  a  part  of  the  Round  Val- 
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ley  Indian  Reservation  in  California  to  the  public  lands,  a"ud  for  other  purposis,"  be 
withdrawn  and  reserved  from  sale  and  entry  as  public  laud  until  the  report  of  the  com- 
missi oners  appointed  under  said  act  to  tlx  the  northern  bouudary  of  said  reservation. 
&C.-,  shall  have  been  received  and  action  had  thereon. 

The  recommendation  of  the  Acting  Commissioner  is  approved,  and  I  have  respect- 
fully to  request  that  an  order  may  be  issued  setting  apart  the  lauds  referred  to  for  the 
purpose  named. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  vour  obedient  servant, 

C.  DELANO, 

Secretary. 

To  the  President. 

Executive  Mansion,  April  8,  1873. 
Let  the  lands  described  in  the  third  section  of  the  act  of  3d  March,  1873.  for  the  res- 
toration to  market  of  a  part  of  the  Round  Valley  Indian  Reservation  in  California,  be 
withdrawu  from  sale  aud  entry,  as  recommended  in  the  within  letter  of  the  honorable 
the  Secretarv  of  the  Interior  of  this  date. 

U.  S.  GRANT. 


Executive  Mansion,  May  18,  18T5. 

Whereas  an  act  of  Congress  entitled  "An  act  to  restore  a  part  of  the  Round  Valley  In- 
dian Reservation  in  California  to  the  public  lauds,  and  for  other  purposes,"  approved 
March  3.  1873  ^Stats.  at  Large,  vol.  17,  p.  633).  defines  the  south,  east,  and  west  bound- 
aries of  said  reservation,  and  authorizes  and  directs  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
appoint  a  commission  to  report  its  north  boundary,  and  said  commission  having  made 
their  report,  which  was  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  August  4,  1874.  I 
hereby  order  and  proclaim  the  following  as  the  boundaries  of  the  Round  Valley  Indian 
Reservation  in  California,  conformable  to  said  act  of  Congress,  viz: 

Beginniug  for  the  same  at  a  point  in  section  36,  of  township  23.  range  12  west,  Mouut 
Diablo  meridian,  where  the  township  line  crosses  Eel  River,  being  at  a  point  about 
eighty  rods  west  of  the  southeast  corner  of  said  township  and  section  ;  thence  following 
the  courses  of  Eel  River  up  said  stream,  in  the  center  thereof,  to  a  point  where  the 
same  is  intersected  by  the  stream  known  as  Williams  Creek  or  Bland  Mountain  Creek; 
thence  following  up' the  center  of  said  creek  to  its  extreme  northern  souu  e  on  the 
ridge  dividiug  the  waters  of  said  creek  from  the  waters  of  Hall's  Canon  or  Creek,  a  trib- 
utary of  the  North  Fork  of  Eel  River,  at  the  foot  of  Bland  Mountain,  crossing  said  di- 
viding ridge  at  a  point  on  a  line  where  a  small  white-oak  tree  and  a  cluster  of  arbor- 
vita?  trees"  are  branded  with  the  letters  U.  S.  R.;  thence  in  a  direct  line  to  the  center  of 
said  Hall"s  Canon  or  Creek:  thence  following  down  the  center  of  the  same  to  its  inter- 
section with  the  North  Fork  of  Eel  River  ;  thence  down  the  center  of  said  North  Fork  to 
its  intersection  with  the  main  fork  ;  thence  following  up  the  main  fork  of  the  Eel  River, 
in  the  center  thereof,  where  the  township  line  between  townships  22  and  23  uorth, 
range  13  west,  would  intersect  said  river,  if  produced  ;  thence  east  along  said  township 
line" through  ranges  13  and  12  to  the  place  of  beginning. 

U.  S.  GRANT. 


Executive  Mansion,  July  26,  1876. 
The  military  reservation  in  California  known  as  Camp  Wright,  embracing  the  west 
half  of  section  1  and  the  east  half  of  section  2,  township  22  north,  range  13  west,  and 
containing  one  mile  square  of  land,  be  the  same  more  or  less,  having  been,  with  its 
buildings,  improvements.  &c,  relinquished  by  the  War  Department,  the  executive 
order  of  April  27. 1869,  creatiug  said  military  reservation,  is  hereby  revoked,  and  the  said 
tract  of  land  with  its  buildings,  improvements,  &c,  is  hereby  withheld  from  public 
sale,  and  reserved  for  the  use  and  occupancy  of  the  Indians  located  on  the  Round  Val- 
lev  Reservation,  as  an  extension  thereof,  until  otherwise  ordered. 

U.  S.  GRANT. 


Title  Fiver  Reserve. 

Department  of  the  Interior, 

Washington,  D.  C,  January  9,  1873. 
Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  a  letter  from  the  Acting  Commissioner  of 
Indian  Affairs,  dared  the  3d  instant,  requesting  the  setting  apart  for  the  use  of  the  Tule 
River.  King's  River.  Owen's  River,  Mauehe  Cajon,  and  other  scattering  bands  of  Indians 
in  California,  a  tract  of  land  described  as  follows:  Commencing  ou  the  South  Tule 
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River,  4  miles  below  the  Soda  Springs  on  said  river,  running  thence  north  to  the  ridge 
of  mountains  dividing  the  waters  of  the  South  Tule  and  Middle  Tule  ;  thence  east  on 
the  dividing  line  10  miles ;  thence  south  to  the  ridge  dividing  the  waters  of  South  Tule 
River  and  Deer  Creek ;  thence  west  on  said  ridge  10  miles ;  thence  north  to  the  place 
of  beginning  ;  the  said  described  tract  of  country  being  about  10  miles  long  and  6  miles 
wide.  The  request  of  the  Acting  Commissioner  meets  the  approval  of  this  department, 
and  I  respectfully  recommend  that  an  order  be  issued  by  the  Executive  setting  apart 
the  lands  referred  to  for  the  purpose  indicated. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  your  obedient  servant, 

B.  R.  COWEN, 

Acting  Secretary. 

Executive  Mansion,  January  9,  1873. 
Let  the  lands  described  in  the  within  letter  be  set  apart  as  a  reservation  for  the 
bands  of  Indians  in  California  therein  named,  agreeably  to  the  recommendation  of  the 
Acting  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

U.  S.  GRANT. 


Executive  Mansion,  October  3, 1873. 

It  is  hereby  ordered  that  the  following  tract  of  country  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby, 
withheld  from  sale  and  set  apart  as  a  reservation  for  the  Tule  River,  King's  River, 
Owen's  River,  Manche  Cajon,  and  other  scattered  bands  of  Indians  in  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia, to  be  known  as  the  "Tule  River  Indian  Reservation,"  this  being  in  lieu  of  the 
reservation  set  apart  for  those  Indians  by  executive  order,  dated  the  9th  of  January 
last,  which  is  hereby  canceled  : 

Commencing  on  the  south  fork  of  Tule  River,  4  miles  below  the  Soda  Springs  on  said 
river,  running  thence  north  to  the  ridge  of  mountains  dividing  the  waters  of  the  North 
Fork  and  Middle  Fork  of  Tule  River;  thence  on  said  ridge  easterly,  extended  if  neces- 
sary, to  a  point  from  which  a  line  running  due  south  would  intersect  a  line  running 
due  east  from  the  place  of  beginning,  and  at  a  distance  of  10  miles  therefrom ;  thence 
from  said  point,  due  south,  to  the  ridge,  extended  if  necessary,  dividing  the  waters  of 
the  South  Fork  of  Tule  River  and  Deer  Creek  ;  thence  westerly  on  said  ridge  to  a  point 
due  south  of  the  place  of  beginning ;  thence  north  to  the  place  of  beginning,  as  indi- 
cated by  red  lines  on  above  diagram. 

U.  S.  GRANT. 


Executive  Mansion,  August  3,  1878. 
It  is  hereby  ordered  that  all  of  that  portion  of  the  Tule  River  Indian  Reservation  in 
California  lying  within  the  following  boundary,  viz:  Commtncing  at  a  place  where  a 
line  running  due  north  from  a  point  on  the  South  Fork  of  the  Tule  River,  4  miles 
below  the  Soda  Springs  on  said  river,  crosses  the  ridge  of  mountains  dividing  the 
waters  of  the  South  Fork  and  Middle  Fork  of  Tule  River;  thence  north  to  the  ridge 
of  mountains  dividing  the  waters  of  the  North  Fork  and  Middle  Fork  of  Tule  River; 
thence  on  said  ridge  easterly  to  a  point  from  which  a  line  running  due  south  would  in- 
tersect a  line  running  due  east  from  the  place  of  beginning,  and  at  a  distance  of  10 
miles  therefrom;  thence  from  said  point  due  south  to  the  ridge  of  mountains  dividing 
the  waters  of  the  South  Fork  and  Middle  Fork  of  Tule  River  ;  thence  westerly  on  said 
ridge  to  the  place  of  beginning,  be,  and  the  same  hereby  is,  restored  to  the  public  do- 
main. 

R.  B.  HAYES. 


COLORADO. 

Ute  Reserve. 

Executive  Mansion,  November  22, 1875. 
It  is  herebv  ordered  that  the  tract  of  country  in  the  Territory  of  Colorado,  lying 
within  the  following-described  boundaries,  viz:  Commencing  at  the  northeast  corner 
of  the  present  Ute  Indian  Reservation,  as  defined  in  the  treaty  of  March  2,  1868  (Stats, 
at  Large,  vol.  15,  p.  619),  thence  running  north  on  the  107th  degree  of  longitude  to  the 
first  standard  parallel  north ;  thence  west  on  said  first  standard  parallel  to  the  boundary 
line  between  Colorado  and  Utah ;  thence  south  with  said  boundary  to  the  northwest 
corner  of  the  Ute  Indian  Reservation  ;  thence  east  with  the  north  boundary  of  the  said 
reservation  to  the  place  of  beginning,  be,  and  the  same  hereby  is,  withdrawn  from  sale 
and  set  apart  for  the  use  of  the  several  tribes  of  Ute  Indians,  as  an  addition  to  the 
present  reservation  in  said  Territory. 

U.  S.  GRANT. 
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Executive  Mansion,  August  17,  1B76. 
It  is  hereby  ordered  that  all  that  portion  of  country  in  the  State  of  Colorado,  lying 
within  the  following-described  boundaries,  and  forming  a  part  of  the  Uncompabgre 
Park,  viz:  Commencing  at  the  fifty-tbird  mile-post  on  the  nortb  line  of  the  survey  of 
the  boundaries  of  the  Ute  cession,  executed  by  James  W.  Miller,  in  1875 ;  thence  south 
4  miles;  thence  east  4  miles;  thence  north  4  miles,  to  the  said  north  line  ;  thence  west 
to  the  place  of  beginning,  be,  and  the  same  hereby  is,  withdrawn  from  the  public  domain 
and  set  apart  as  a  part  of  the  Ute  Indian  Reservation,  in  accordance  with  the  first 
article  of  an  agreement  made  with  said  Indians  and  ratified  by  Congress  April  29,  L874. 
(Stats,  at  Large,  vol.  18,  p.  36.) 

U.  S.  GRANT. 


DAKOTA. 

Crow  Creek  Reserve. 

Usher's  Landing,  Dak.,  July  1,  1863.  • 
Sir:    *    *    *    With  this  report  I  transmit  a  plat  and  field  notes  of  the  surveys 
made  for  the  Sioux  and  Winnebago  reservations  by  Mr.  Powers,  and  to  which  I  desire 
to  call  your  attention.  *  *  ***** 

The  reservation  for  the  Sioux  of  the  Mississippi  is  bounded  as  follows,  to  wit:  Be- 
ginning at  a  point  in  the  middle  channel  of  the  Missouri  River,  opposite  the  mouth  of 
Crow  Creek,  in  Dakota  Territory;  follow  up  said  channel  of  the  Missouri  River  about 
fourteen  miles,  to  a  point  opposite  the  mouth  of  Sne-o-tka  Creek  ;  thence  due  north  and 
through  the  center  of  the  stockade  surrounding  the  agency  buildings  for  the  Sioux  of 
the  Mississippi  and  Winnebago  Indians,  about  three  miles,  to  a  large  stone  mound; 
thence  due  east  20  miles;  thence  due  south  to  the  Cedar  Island  River  or  American 
Creek ;  thence  down  the  said  river  or  creek  to  the  middle  channel  of  the  Missouri 
River  ;  thence  up  said  channel  to  the  place  of  beginning.  *  * 

Very  respecif  ally,  your  obedient  servant, 

CLARK  W.  THOMPSON, 
Superintendent  of  Indian  Affairs. 

Hon.  Wm,  P.  Dole, 

Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 

[See  An.  Rep.  Ind.  Office  for  1863,  page  318,  and  also  Stats,  at  Large,  vol.  15,  p.  635.] 


Fort  Berthold  Reserve. 

Headquarters,  Fort  Stevenson, 

September  25,  1869. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  report  that  I  have  consulted  the  best  guides  and  obtained 
all  available  information  in  addition  to  my  own  examination,  as  far  as  it  was  practica- 
ble, in  regard  to  a  reservation  for  the  Arickaree,  Gros  Ventre,  and  Mandan  Indians. 

I  had  an  interview  with  the  chiefs  of  the  three  tribes,  and  read  the  communication 
from  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  forwarded  to  me  from  the  commanding  gen- 
eral of  the  department,  with  which  they  seemed  much  pleased.  I  proposed  to  them 
the  following  reservation,  with  which  they  were  satisfied :  From  a  point  on  the  Mis- 
souri River,  four  miles  below  the  Indian  village  (Berthold),  in  a  northeast  direction 
three  miles  (so  as  to  include  the  wood  and  grazing  around  the  village) ;  from  this  point 
aline  running  so  as  to  strike  the  Missouri  River  at  thejunction  of  Little  Knife  River  with 
it ;  thence  along  the  left  bank  of  the  Missouri  River  to  the  mouth  of  the  Yellowstone 
River,  along  the  south  bank  of  the  Yellowstone  River  to  the  Powder  River,  up  the 
Powder  River  to  where  the  Little  Powder  River  unites  with  it ;  thence  in  a  direct  line 
across  to  the  starting-point  four  miles  below  Berthold.  The  Indians  desired  that  the 
reservation  should  extend  to  the  Mouse  River,  but  in  view  of  a  railroad  passing  over 
that  country,  I  did  not  accede  to  their  wish;  they  seemed  to  comprehend  my  reason 
for  not  doing  so.  and  were  satisfied.  I  have  endeavored  in  this  proposed  reservation 
to  give  them  laud  enough  to  cultivate  aud  for  hunting  and  grazing  purposes.  I  inclose 
a  sketch  of  the  proposed  reservation. 
Very  respectfully,  sir, 

S.  A.  WAIN  WRIGHT, 

Captain  Twenty-second  Infantry,  Commanding  Post. 

Bvt.  Brig.  Gen.  O.D.  Greene, 

Adjt.  Gen.  Dept.  of  Dakota,  Saint  Paul,  Minn. 
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Department  of  the  Interior, 

Office  of  Indian  Affairs, 

Washington,  D.  C,  April  2,  1870. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  a  letter  of  Capt.  S.  A.  Wainwright, 
Twenty-second  United  States  Infantry,  commanding  post  at  Fort  Stevenson,  Dak., 
dated  September  25  last,  indorsed  respectively  by  the  commanding  officer  of  the  De- 
partment of  Dakota  and  by  the  assistant  adjutant  general  of  the  Military  Division  of 
the  Missouri,  and  forwarded  by  the  Adjutant-General  of  the  United  States  Army  to 
this  office,  relative  to  setting  apart  of  a  reservation  for  the  Arickaree,  Gros  Ventre, 
and  Mandan  Indians. 

This  has  been  the  subject  of  correspondence  before  between  Maj.  Gen.  Winfield  S.- 
Hancock, commanding  Department  of  Dakota,  and  this  office. 

General  Hancock,  in  a  letter  dated  near  Fort  Rice,  Dak.,  July  21,  1869,  addressed  to 
Bvt.  Maj.  Gen.  George  L.  Hartsuff,  assistant  adjutant-general,  Military  Division  of 
the  Missouri  (copy  of  which  has  been  furnished  by  direction  of  Lieutenant-General 
Sheridan  to  this  office),  states  that  the  Arickaree,  Gros  Ventre  and  Manc*aa  Indians, 
among  others,  complain  "  that  whites  come  on  their  land  at  Berthold  ai  d  cut  wood 
for  sale  to  steamboats.  They  want  this  stopped.  They  are  willing  that  boats  should 
go  and  cut  all  they  want,  but  do  not  want  straugers  to  come  and  sell  their  wood  while 
they  are  starving ;  they  want  to  cut  and  sell  it  themselves." 

General  Hancock  further  states,  in  the  letter  above  referred  to,  that  he  did  not 
know  whether  those  Indians  had  a  reservation  or  not,  and  that  he  has  instructed  the 
commanding  officer  at  Fort  Stevenson  to  examine  the  country  about  Berthold  and  to 
recommend  what  portions  should  be  set  off  for  them. 

By  letter  dated  August  16  last,  General  Hancock  was  informed  by  this  office  that  by 
the  treaty  concluded  at  Fort  Laramie,  October  17,  1851,  which  was  not  ratified,  but 
was  amended  by  the  Senate,  and  the  stipulations  as  amended  fulfilled  by  the  govern- 
ment, the  following  are  given  as  the  boundaries  of  a  reservation  for  the  Gros  Ventres, 
Arickarees,  and  Mandans,  viz  :  Commencing  at  the  mouth  of  Heart  River  ;  thence  up 
the  Missouri  to  the  mouth  of  Yellowstone  River  ;  thence  up  the  Yellowstone  to  the- 
mouth  of  Powder  River;  thence  southeast  to  the  headwaters  of  the  Little  Missouri 
River  ;  thence  along  the  Black  Hills  to  the  head  of  Heart  River,  and  down  said  river 
to  the  place  of  beginning. 

A  subsequent  treaty  was  concluded  with  these  Indians  at  Fort  Berthold  July  27, 
1866.  This  makes  no  provision  in  regard  to  a  reservation.  The  Indians  parties  to  the 
same  grant  to  the  United  States  the  right  to  lay  out  and  construct  roads,  highways, 
and  telegraphs  through  their  country,  and  they  cede  to  the  United  States  "their  right 
and  title  to  the  following  lands  situated  on  the  northeast  side  of  the  Missouri  River,  to 
wit :  Beginning  on  the  Missouri  River,  at  the  mouth  of  Snake  River,  about  30  miles 
below  Fort  Berthold  ;  thence  up  Snake  River  in  a  northeast  direction  25  miles  ;  thence 
southwardly,  parallel  to  the  Missouri  River,  to  a  point  opposite  and  25  miles  east  of 
old  Fort  Clarke  ;  thence  west  to  a  point  on  the  Missouri  River  opposite  the  old  Fort 
Clarke  ;  thence  up  the  Missouri  River  to  the  place  of  beginning." 

This  treaty  has  never  been  ratified,  but  appropriations  have  been  made  by  Congress 
in  accordance  with  its  provisions.  There  are  no  treaty  stipulations  with  these  Indians 
relative  to  a  reservation  for  them  which  have  been  ratified. 

It  is  proper  here  to  state  that  the  reservation  as  proposed  by  Captain  Wainwright  is' 
a  part  of  the  country  belonging  to  the  Arickaree,  Gros  Ventre,  and  Mandan  Indians' 
according  to  the  agreement  of  Fort  Laramie,  with  the  addition  of  a  strip  of  land  east 
of  the  Missouri  River  from  Fort  Berthold  Indian  village  to  the  mouth  of  Little  Knife 
River,  as  shown  by  the  inclosed  diagram  ;  and  I  therefore  respectfully  recommend 
that  an  order  of  the  Executive  may  be  invoked,  directing  the  setting  apart  of  a  reser- 
vation for  said  Indians  as  proposed. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

E.  S.  PARKER, 

Commissioner. 

Hon.  J.  D.  Cox, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Department  of  the  Interior, 

Washington,  D.  C,  April  12,  1870. 
Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  herewith  to  lay  before  you  a  communication  dated  the  2d 
instant,  from  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  together  with  the  accompanying 
papers,  reporting  the  selection,  by  Captain  Wainwright,  Twenty-second  infantry,  of  a 
reservation  for  the  Arickaree,  Gros  Ventre,  and  Mandan  Indians,  and  respectfully  re- 
commend that  the  lands  included  within  the  boundary  lines  of  said  reserve  be  set 
apart  for  those  Indians  by  executive  order,  as  indicated  in  the  inclosed  diagram  of  the 
same. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  D.  COX, 

Secretary. 

The  President. 

i 
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Washington,  D.  C,  April  12,  1870. 
Let  the  lands  indicated  in  the  accompanying  diagram  be  set  apart  as  a  reservation 
for  the  Arickaree,  Gros  Ventre,  and  Mandau  Indians,  as  recommended  in  the  letter  of 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  of  the  12th  instant. 

U.  S.  GRANT. 


Old  Winnebago  Reserve. 

Usher's  Landing,  Dak.,  July  1,  1863. 
Sir  :  With  this  report  I  transmit  a  plat  and  field-notes  of  the  surveys  made  for  the 
Sioux  and  Winnebago  reservations  by  Mr.  Powers,  and  to  which  I  desire  to  call  your 
attention.  *  *  *  *  *      ^  ,  * 

The  reservation  for  the  Winnebago  Indians  is  bounded  as  follows,  to  wit  :  Beginning 
at  a  point  in  the  middle  channel  of  the  Missouri  River  where  the  western  boundary 
of  the  Sioux  of  the  Mississippi  Reserve  intersects  the  same ;  thence  north  and  through 
the  center  of  the  stockade  surrounding  the  agency  buildings  of  the  Sioux  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi and  Winnebago  Indians,  and  along  said  boundary  line  to  the  northwest  cor- 
ner of  said  Sioux  Reserve  ;  thence  along  the  northern  boundary  of  said  Sioux  Reserve 
10  miles  ;  thence  due  north  20  miles;  thence  due  west  to  the  middle  channel  of  Medicine 
Knoll  River;  thence  down  said  river  to  the  middle  channel  of  the  Missouri  River; 
thence  down  the  said  channel  to  the  place  of  beginning.  *  *  *  * 
Verv  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

*      y  •  CLARK  W.  THOMPSON, 

Superintendent  of  Indian  Affairs. 

Hon.  Wm.  P.  Dole, 

Commissioner  Indian  Affairs. 

[See  An.  Rep.  Ind.  Office  for  1863,  page  318,  and  also  Stats,  at  Large,  vol.  15,  p.  635.] 


Santee  Sioux  Reserve. 

Department  of  the  Interior, 

Office  Indian  Affairs, 
Washington,  D.  C,  March  19,  1867. 

To  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 

Washington  City : 

As  special  commissioner,  I  have  concluded  a  preliminary  arrangement  with  the 
Santee  Sioux,  now  at  the  mouth  of  the  Niobrara,  by  which  they  consent  to  go  into  a 
reservation  in  the  Territory  of  Dakota,  and  lying  between  the  Big  Sioux  on  the  east 
and  the  James  River  on  the  west,  and  between  the  forty-fourth  and  forty-fifth  parallels 
of  latitude.  This  reservation  is  selected  with  the  approbation  of  the  governor  of  the 
Territory  and  the  Delegate  in  Congress,  as  also  the  surveyor-general  of  the  said  Ter- 
ritory. I  am  informed  that  there  are  no  white  settlements  within  its  limits,  and  no 
part  of  it  has  yet  been  surveyed  by  the  United  States.  I  would,  therefore,  request 
that  an  order  be  issued  by  the  President  to  withdraw  from  market  the  lands  embraced 
within  the  limits  of  the  said  reservation,  so  as  to  keep  the  whites  from  attempting 
any  settlement  within  it.  This,  I  am  informed,  has  been  the  practice  in  many  similar 
cases.  As  it  is  important  that  the  Indians  should  be  removed  as  soon  as  possible,  I 
would  request  that  this  order  be  issued  immediately. 

I  am,  with  great  respect,  your  obedient  servant,  ^ 

LOUIS  V.  BOGi, 
Special  Commissioner. 

p.  s.— I  hand  you  a  letter  from  General  Tripp,  surveyor-general  of  Dakota,  recom- 
mending the  withdrawal  of  this  land  from  market. 

Department  of  the  Interior, 

March  20,  1867. 

I  respectfully  lay  before  the  President  the  proposition  of  Special  Commissioner  Bogy, 
as  herein  contained,  and  recommend  that  the  lands  described  be  withdrawn  from 

mark6t-  O.  H.  BROWNING, 

Secretary. 

Let  the  land*  be  withdrawn  ae  recommended.  ANDREW  JOHNSON. 

Mahch  20,  1807. 
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Department  of  the  Interior, 

Office  of  Indian  Affairs, 

Washington,  D.  C,  July  6,  1869. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  a  letter  from  the  Commissioner  of  the 
General  Land  Office,  dated  the  2d  ultimo,  asking  information  relative  to  the  Santee 
Sioux  Indian  Reservation,  situated  between  the  Big  Sioux  and  James  Rivers,  and  be- 
tween the  forty-fourth  and  forty-fifth  parallels  of  north  latitude,  in  Dakota  Territory, 
and  suggesting  that  if  those  lands  are  no  longer  occupied  by  Indians,  necessary  steps 
should  be  taken  to  restore  them  to  the  public  domain. 

This  office  has  informally  obtained  from  the  General  Land  Office  the  inclosed  copy 
of  a  letter  and  indorsements,  by  which  it  appears  that  Louis  V.  Bogy,  as  a  special 
commissioner,  selected  the  above-described  reservation,  and  that  upon  the  recommen- 
dation of  Hon.  O.  H  Browning,  then  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the  said  lands  were 
withdrawn  from  market  by  order  of  the  President,  dated  March  20,  1867. 

The  Santee  Sioux  Indiaus  have  never  occupied  this  reservation.  They  have  a  reser- 
vation on  the  Niobrara  River  in  Nebraska,  where  I  deem  it  proper  they  should  remain. 
It  is  not  practicable  for  them  to  ba  located  upon  the  reserve  above  described. 

I  therefore  respectfully  recommend  that  the  order  of  the  President  withdrawing 
the  above-described  lands  from  market  may  be  rescinded. 

Please  return  the  accompanying  papers. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

E.  S.  PARKER. 

Commissioner. 

Hon.  J.  D.  Cox, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Department  of  the  Interior, 

July  10,  1869. 

The  proposition  of  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  is  approved,  and  I  respect- 
fully recommend  that  the  lands  withheld  be  restored  to  market. 

J.  D.  COX, 

Secretary. 

Executive  Mansion,  July  13,  1869. 
I  hereby  rescind  the  executive  order  of  March  20,  1867,  referred  to,  and  direct  the 
restoration  of  the  lauds  withheld,  to  market. 

U.  S.  GRANT. 


Sioux  Eeserve. 

Executive  Mansion,  January  11,  1875. 
It  is  hereby  ordered  that  the  tract  of  country  in  the  Territory  of  Dakota  lying  within 
the  following-described  boundaries,  viz :  Commencing  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Missouri 
River  where  the  forty-sixth  parallel  of  north  latitude  crosses  the  same ;  thence  east 
with  said  parallel  of  latitude  to  the  ninety-ninth  degree  of  west  longitude;  thence 
south  with  said  degree  of  longitude  to  the  east  bank  of  the  Missouri  River;  thence  up 
and  with  the  east  bank  of  said  river  to  the  place  of  beginning,  be,  and  the  same  hereby 
is,  withdrawn  from  sale  aud  set  apart  for  the  use  of  the  several  tribes  of  Sioux  Indians, 
as  an  addition  to  their  present  reservation  in  said  Territory. 

U.  S.  GRANT. 


Executive  Mansion,  March  16,  1875. 
It  is  hereby  ordered  that  the  tract  of  country  in  the  Territory  of  Dakota  lying  within 
the  following-described  boundaries,  viz:  Commencing  at  a  point  where  the  102d  de- 
gree of  west  longitude  intersects  the  46th  parallel  of  north  latitude  ;  thence  north  on 
said  102d  degree  of  longitude  to  the  south  bank  of  the  Cannon  Ball  River;  thence 
down  and  with  the  south  bank  of  said  river  to  a  point  on  the  east  side  of  the  Missouri 
River,  opposite  the  mouth  of  said  Cannon-Ball  River;  thence  down  and  with  the  east 
bank  of  the  Missouri  River  to  the  mouth  of  Beaver  River ;  thence  up  and  with  the 
south  bank  of  Beaver  River  to  the  100th  degree  of  west  longitude;  thence  south  with 
said  100th  degree  of  longitude  to  the  46th  parallel  of  latitude;  thence  west  with  said 
parallel  of  latitude  to  the  place  of  beginning,  be,  and  the  same  hereby  is,  withdrawn 
from  sale  and  set  apart  for  the  use  of  the  several  tribes  of  Sioux  Indians,  as  an  addition 
to  their  present  reservation  in  said  Territory. 

U.  S.  GRANT. 
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Executive  Mansion,  May  20,  1875. 
It  is  hereby  ordered  that  that  portion  of  the  public  domain  in  the  Territory  of  Da- 
kota lying  south  of  an  east  and  west  line  from  the  northwest  corner  of  the  Yankton 
Indian  Reservation  to  the  ninety-ninth  degree  of  longitude,  and  between  said  longitude 
•and  the  Missouri  River  on  the  west  and  the  Yankton  Indian  Reservation  on  the  east, 
be,  and  the  same  hereby  is,  withdrawn  from  sale  and  settlement,  and  set  apart  for  the 
use  of  the  several  tribes  of  Sioux  Indians  as  an  addition  to  their  present  reservation  in 
said  Territory. 

U.  S.  GRANT. 


Executive  Mansion,  November  28,  1876. 
It  is  hereby  ordered  that  the  tract  of  country  in  the  Territory  of  Dakota  on  the  east 
side  of  the  Missouri  River,  lying  within  the  following  boundaries,  viz  :  Commencing  at 
a  point  on  the  south  bank  of  Beaver  River,  intersected  by  the  one  hur  dreth  degree  of 
west  longitude;  thence  in  a  direct  line  to  the  east  corner  of  the  Fort  Rice  Military 
Reservation;  thence  in  a  southwestern  direction  along  the  said  military  reservation  to 
the  east  bank  of  the  Missouri  River;  thence  with  the  east  bank  of  the  Missouri  to  the 
mouth  of  Beaver  River  ;  thence  up  and  with  the  south  bank  of  Beaver  River  to  the  place 
of  beginning,  be,  and  the  same  hereby  is,  withdrawn  from  sale  and  set  apart  for  the 
use  of  the  several  tribes  of  Sioux  Indians  as  an  addition  to  their  present  reservation  in 
said  Territory. 

U.  S.  GRANT. 


IDAHO. 


Coeur  d'Alene  Reserve  and  Fort  Hall  Reserve, 

Department  of  the  Interior, 

Office  of  Indian  Affairs, 

May  23,  1867. 

Sir  :  Under  date  October  1,  1866,  Governor  Ballard,  of  Idaho,  was  instructed  to  select 
and  report  to  this  office  reservations  for  the  use  of  the  Boise  and  Brunean  bands  of 
Shoshones,  in  the  southern  part,  and  for  the  Cceur  d'Alenes  and  other  Indians,  in  the 
northern  part  of  that  Territory.  These  instructions  were  based  upon  statements  con- 
tained in  the  annual  report  of  Governor  Ballard,  printed  at  pages  191  and  192  of  the 
annual  report  of  this  office  for  1866.  There  are  no  treaties  existing  with  either  of  the 
tribes  or  bands  named,  nor,  so  far  as  the  Shoshones  are  concerned,  have  they  any  such 
complete  tribal  organization  as  would  justify  treaties  with  them,  even  if  such  arrange- 
ments were  practicable  under  the  force  of  recent  legislation  by  Congress.  The  north- 
ern tribes  have  a  better  organization,  but  advices  from  the  executive  indicate  that 
while  a  necessity  exists  for  some  arrangement  under  which  the  Indians  of  all  the  bands 
referred  to  should  have  some  fixed  home  set  apart  for  them  before  the  lands  are  all 
occupied  by  the  whites,  who  are  rapidly  prospecting  the  country,  such  arrangements 
can  now  be  made  by  the  direct  action  of  the  department. 

I  herewith  transmit  two  reports  of  Governor  Ballard,  describing  tracts  proposed  to 
be  set  apart  for  these  Indians.  So  far  as  the  one  intended  for  the  Shoshones  is  con- 
cerned, its  location  as  a  permanent  home  for  those  bands  is  dependent  upon  the  consent 
of  Washakee's  band,  commonly  known  and  heretofore  treated  with  as  the  eastern  bands 
Shoshones ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  of  their  ready  acquiescence  in  the  arrangement. 
The  land  referred  to  is  within  the  limits  acknowledged  as  their  hunting  range  by  the 
treaty  of  1863.  Believing  that  the  interests  of  the  government,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
Indians,  require  that  such  action  should  be  taken,  I  recommend  that  the  President  be 
requested  to  set  apart  the  reservations  described  in  the  diagram  herewith  for  the  use 
of  the  Indians  referred  to,  and  that  the  General  Land  Office  be  directed  to  respect  the 
boundaries  thus  defined. 

Should  the  suggestions  herein  contained  be  approved  and  favorable  action  had,  this 
office  will  inform  the  governor  and  superintendent  of  Indian  affairs  of  the  fact,  and 
direct  such  further  measures  as  to  carry  the  plan  into  operation  without  delay,  so  far 
as  the  means  at  the  disposal  of  the  department  will  permit. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

N.G.TAYLOR, 

Commissioner. 

Hon.  O.  H.  Browning, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
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Department  of  the  Interior, 

General  Land  Office, 

June  6,  1867. 

Sir-  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  communication  of  the 
27th  ultimo,  transmitting  one  from  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  of  the  23d  May, 
last  with  accompanying  documents,  relating  to  proposed  Indian  reservations  m  Idaho 
Territory;  and  in  obedience  to  your  directions  that  I  examine  and  report  upon  tne 
suhiect-matter,  I  have  to  state  as  follows:  L1 

The  suo-o-estion  of  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  in  reference  to  the  reservations 
proposed^for  the  Boise  and  Bruneau  hands  of  Shoshones  in  the  southern  part  of  Idaho, 
and  for  the  Coeur  d' Alenes  and  other  Indians  in  the  northern  part  of  that  Territory, 
is  that  the  same  may  he  set  apart  by  the  President  for  those  Indians  as  their  home 
reservations  to  the  extent  as  represented  on  the  accompanying  diagrams,  herewith, 
and  transferred  on  a  map  of  Idaho  accompanying  this  letter,  being  there  represented 
in  areen  and  Hue  shadings  respectively. 

The  boundaries  as  defined  by  the  local  Indian  agents,  as  per  separate  diagrams  ot 
the  above  reservations,  are :  _ 

1st  The  Boise  and  Bruneau  bands  of  Shoshones  and  Bannock  Reservation  :  Com- 
mencing on  the  south  bank  of  Snake  River  at  the  junction  of  the  Port  Neuf  River 
with  said  Snake  River;  thence  south  25  miles  to  the  summit  of  the  mountains  divid- 
ing the  waters  of  Bear  River  from  those  of  Snake  River;  thence  easterly  along  the 
summit  of  said  range  of  mountains  70  miles  to  a  point  where  Sublette  road  crosses 
said  divide  ;  thence  north  about  50  miles  to  Blackfoot  River ;  thence  down  said  stream 
to  its  junction  with  Snake  River;  thence  down  Snake  River  to  the  place  of  begin- 
ning," embracing  about  1,800,000  acres,  and  comprehending  Fort  Hall  on  the  Snake 
River  within  its  limits.  ,  . 

2d  The  Coeur  d' Alenes  and  other  tribes  of  Northern  Idaho,  the  proposed  reserva- 
tion for  which  is  shown  on  the  map  of  Idaho,  herewith,  in  blue  color,  is  represented  to 
be  about  20  miles  square :  "Commencing  at  the  head  of  the  Latah,  about  six  miles  above 
the  crossing  on  the  Lewiston  trail,  a  road  to  the  Spokane  Bridge ;  thence  running 
north-northeasterly  to  the  Saint  Joseph  River,  the  site  of  the  old  Cceur  d'A16ne  mis- 
sion ;  thence  west  to  the  boundary  line  of  Washington  and  Idaho  Territories;  thence 
south  to  a  point  due  west  of  the  place  of  beginning;  thence  east  to  place  ot  begin- 
ning," including  about  250,000  acres.  . 

I  have  to  observe  that  no  survevs  of  the  public  lands  have  been  made  m  those  por- 
tions of  Idaho  Territory,  nor  is  this  office  advised  of  the  extinguishment  of  Indian 
titles  to  the  same  guaranteed  to  them  by  the  provisions  of  the  first  and  seventeenth 
sections  of  an  "Act  to  provide  a  temporary  government  for  the  Territory  ot  Idaho, 
approved  March  3,  1863.    (U.  S.  Stats.,  volume  12,  pages  809  and  814.)  ^ 

The  records  of  this  office  showing  no  objection  to  the  policy  recommended  to  the 
department  by  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  in  his  communication  of  the  23d 
ultimo,  I  have  the  honor  to  return  the  same  to  the  department,  together  with  the  pa- 
pers accompanying  the  same. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

JOS.  S.  WILSON, 

Commissioner. 

Hon.  W.  T.  Otto, 

Acting  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


Department  of  the  Interior, 

Washington,  D.  C,  June  13,  1867. 
Sir:  I  submit  herewith  the  papers  that  accompanied  the  inclosed  report  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  of  the  23d  ultimo,  in  relation  to  the  propriety  of  se- 
lecting reservations  in  Idaho  Territory,  upon  which  to  locate  the  Cceur  d7 Alenes  and 
other  Indians  in  the  northern  part  of  Idaho,  and  the  Boise  and  Bruneau  bands  of  Sho- 
shones in  the  southern  part  of  that  Territory. 

This  department  concurs  in  the  recommendation  of  the  Commissioner  of  Indian 
Affairs,  that  the  lands  indicated  upon  the  annexed  diagram,  and  defined  in  the  accom- 
panying report  of  the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office,  of  the  6th  instant,  be 
set  apart  as  reservations  for  the  Indians  referred  to,  and  I  have  the  honor  to  request,  if 
it  meet  your  approval,  that  you  make  the  requisite  order  in  the  premises. 
With  great  respect,  your  obedient  servant, 

W.  T.  OTTO, 

Acting  Secretary. 

The  President. 
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Washington,  D.  C, 

June  14,  1867. 

Let  the  lands  be  set  apart  as  reservations  for  the  Indians  within  named,  as  record 
mended  by  the  Acting  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

ANDREW  JOHNSON. 


Coeur  d'Alene  Reserve. 

Executive  Mansion,  November  8,  1873. 

It  is  hereby  ordered  that  the  following  tract  of  country  in  the  Territory  of  Idaho 
be,  and  the  same  is  hereby,  withdrawn  from  sale  and  set  apart  as  a  reservation  for  the 
Coeur  d'Alene  Indians,  iu  said  Territory,  viz: 

"  Beginning  at  a  point  on  the  top  of  the  dividing  ridge  between  Pine  and  Latah  (or 
Hangman's)  Creeks,  directly  south  of  a  point  on  said  last-named  creek,  six  miles  above 
the  point  where  the  trail  from  Lewiston  to  Spokane  bridge  crosses  said  creek  ;  thence 
in  a  northeasterly  direction  iu  a  direct  line  to  the  Coeur  d'Alene  Mission,  on  the  Coeur 
d'Alene  River  (but  not  to  include  the  lands  of  said  mission) ;  thence  in  a  westerlv  di- 
rection, in  a  direct  line,  to  the  point  where  the  Spokane  River  heads  in,  or  leaves  the 
Coeur  d'Alene  Lakes;  thence  down  along  the  center  of  the  channel  of  said  Spokaue 
River  to  the  dividing  line  between  the  Territories  of  Idaho  and  Washington,  as  estab- 
lished by  the  act  of  Congress  organizing  a  territorial  government  for  the  Territory  of 
Idaho  ;  thence  south  along  said  dividing  line  to  the  top  of  the  dividing  ridge  between 
Pine  and  Latah  (or  Hangman's)  Creek  ;  thence  along  the  top  of  the  said  rido-e  to  the 
place  of  beginning." 

U.  S.  GRANT. 


Fort  Hall  reserve. 

Department  of  the  Interior, 

Office  of  Indian  Affairs. 

July  23,  1869. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  a  letter  from  Charles  F.  Powell,  special 
United  States  Indian  agent,  Fort  Hall  Agency,  Idaho  Territory,  dated  the  30th  ultimo 
which  letter  was  forwarded  to  this  office,  with  indorsament  dated  the  6th  instaut.  b'y' 
Hon.  D.  W.  Ballard,  governor  and  ex-officio  superintendent  of  Indian  affairs  for  said 
Territory,  and  would  respectfully  call  your  attention  to  that  portion  of  Agent  Powell's 
letter  relative  to  a  selection  of  reservation  for  the  Bannock  Indiaus. 

It  is  provided  in  the  second  article  of  the  treaty  concluded  with  the  Eastern  band  of 
Shoshones  and  the  Bannock  tribe  of  Indians,  July  3, 1868,  that  whenever  the  Bannocks 
desire  a  reservation  to  be  set  apart  for  their  use,  or  whenever  the  President  of  the 
United  States  shall  deem  it  advisable  for  them  to  be  put  upon  a  reservation,  he  shall 
cause  a  suitable  one  to  be  selected  for  them  in  their  present  country,  which  shall  em- 
brace reasonable  portions  of  the  Port  Neuf  and  "  Kansas  prairie"  countries,  and  that 
when  the  reservation  is  declared,  the  United  States  will  secure  to  the  Bannocks  the 
same  rights  and  privileges  therein  and  make  the  same  and  like  expenditures  therein 
for  their  benefit,  except  the  agency  house  and  residence  of  agent,  in  proportion  to 
their  numbers,  as  herein  provided  for  the  Shoshone  reservation. 

By  virtue  of  executive  order,  dated  June  14,  1867  (herewith  inclosed),  there  was  set 
apart  a  reservation  for  the  Indians  in  Southern  Idaho,  including  the  Bannocks.  This 
reserve,  it  will  be  observed  from  the  diagram  accompanying  said  executive  order,  em- 
braces a  portion  of  the  country  which  the  treaty  provision  above  quoted  provides  the 
reservation  for  the  Bannocks  shall  be  selected  from.  It  appears  from  the  letter  of 
Agent  Powell  that  the  Bannocks  are  at  present  upon  the  reserve  set  apart  by  executive 
order  as  above  stated,  and  that  they  desire  to  remain  there.  I  think  the  area  embraced 
within  this  reserve  is  sufficient  for  the  Bannocks  and  any  other  Indians  that  it  may 
be  desired  to  locate  thereon.  I  therefore  respectfully  recommend  that  the  same  be 
designated  as  the  reserve  provided  for  iu  the  treaty  of  Julv  3,  1868,  as  hereinbefore 
recited,  and  that  the  President  be  requested  to  so  direct. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

E.  S.  PARKER, 

TT       _  ,.v  ,  Commissioner. 
Hon.  J.  1).  Cox. 

Secretary  of  the  Interior 

Department  of  the  Interior, 

Washington,  D.  C, . July  29,  1869. 
Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  a  communication  from  the  Commissioner 
of  Indian  Affairs,  dated  theg-23d  instant,  and  accompanying  papers,  relative  to  the  desio-- 
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nation  of  a  reservation  in  Idaho  for  the  Bannock  Indiana,  as  provided  by  the  second 
article  of  the  treaty  of  July  3,  1868,  with  that  tribe,  and  for  the  reasons  stated  by  the 

Commissi  tQat  ?ou  direct  that  the  landS  re.ser™d. 

ve Kffie  14,  1867,  for  the  Indians  of  Southern  Idaho,  including  the 
Bannocks,  be  designated  as  the  reservation  provided  for  said  tribe  by  the  second  article 
of  the  treaty  referred  to,  dated  July  3,  1868. 

With  great  respect,  your  obedient  servant,  ^ 

Secretary. 

Executive  Mansion,  July  30,  1869. 
The  within  recommendation  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  hereby  approved  and 
within  the  limits  of  the  tract  reserved  by  executive  order  of  June  1 ^f,  1867  for  the 
Indians  of  Southern  Idaho,  will  be  designated  a  reservation  provided  for  the  Bannocks 
by  the  second  article  of  the  treaty  with  said  tribe  of  3d  July,  1858.  GRANT 


Lemlii  Reserve. 

Executive  Mansion,  February  12,  1875. 
It  is  hereby  ordered  that  the  tract  of  country  in  the  Territory  of  Idaho,  lying  within 
the  following-described  boundaries,  viz :  Commencing  at  a  point  on  the  Lemhi  River 
Lat  is  due  west  of  a  point  one  mile  due  south  of  Fort  Lemhi ;  thence  due  east  about 
hree  miles,  to  the  crest  of  the  mountain;  thence  with  said  mountain  ^  a  southerly 
direction  about  twelve  miles  to  a  point  due  east  of  Yeanun  bridge  on  the  Lemhi  River 
thence  west  across  said  bridge  and  Lemhi  River  to  the  crest  of  the  mountain  on  the 
west  side  of  river;  thence  with  said  mountain  m  a  northerly  direction  to  a -  point  due 
west  of  the  place  of  beginning ;  thence  due  east  to  the  place  of  beginning  be  and  the 
sTme  hereby V  withdrawn  from  sale  and  set  apart  for  the  exclusive  use  of  the  mixed 
tribes  of  Shoshone,  Bannock,  and  Sheepeater  Indians,  to  be  known  as  the  Lemhi  Valley 

lDSaid  tracroTcountry  is  estimated  to  contain  about  one  hundred  square  miles,  and  is 
in  lieu  of  the  tract  provided  for  in  the  third  article  of  an i  unratified  treaty  made  and 
concluded  at  Virginia  City,  Montana  Territory,  on  the  24th  of  September 
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Cheyenne  and  Arapalw  Reserve. 

Department  op  the  Interior, 

Oppice  of  Indian  Affairs, 

June  19,  1869. 

Sir  •  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt,  by  reference  from  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  on  the  10th  instant,  of  a  letter  from  Adjutant-General  E.  D.  Townsend, 
bearing  date  the  9th  instant,  inclosing  a  copy  of -a  telegram  dated  lort  Leaven wortii, 
Kans.,  June  8,  1869,  from  Maj.  Gen.  J.  M.  Schofield  to  General  W.  T.  Sherman,  recom- 
mending that  the  reservation  for  the  Arapahoe  Indians  be  changed  from  its  present 
location  to  the  North  Fork  of  the  Canadian  River,  and  requesting  a  report  thereon  from 

"fcili  8  offi-CG 

By  the  terms  of  the  treaty  with  the  Cheyenne  and  Arapahoe  tribes  of  Indians  pro- 
claimed August  19,  1868,  it 'is  provided  in  the  second  article  thereof  that  the  United 
States  agrees  that  the  following  district  of  country,  to  wit:  Commencing  at  the  point 
where  the  Arkansas  River  crosses  the  thirty-seventh  parallel  of  north  latitude  ;  thence 
west  on  said  parallel— the  said  line  being  the  southern  boundary  of  the  State  of  Kansas— 
to  the  Cimarron  River  (sometimes  called  the  Red  Fork  of  the  Arkansas  River) ;  thence 
down  said  Cimarron  River,  in  the  middle  of  the  main  channel  thereof,  to  the  Arkansas 
River;  thence  up  the  Arkansas  River,  in  the  middle  of  the  main  channel  thereof,  to 
the  place  of  beginning,  shall  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby,  set  apart  for  the  absolute  and 
undisturbed  use  and  occupation  of  the  Indians  herein  named,  and  for  such  other  friendly 
tribes  or  individual  Indians  as  from  time  to  time  they  maybe  willing,  with  the  consent 
of  the  United  States,  to  admit  among  them." 
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It  will  be  seen  from  the  language  of  the  second  article  of  said  treaty,  just  quoted 
that  a  reservation  upon  which  they  are  now  located  has  already  been  provided  for 
said  Indians  within  the  boundaries  in  said  article  designated,  but  I  am  of  opinion  that 
it  would  be  better  for  both  the  Indians  and  the  government  if  they  were  to  be  removed 
to  the  North  Fork  of  the  Canadian  River  in  accordance  with  the  suggestions  of  Gen- 
eral Schofield,  provided  any  authority  can  be  found  for  removing  and  locating  said 
Indians  in  the  manner  contemplated. 

Should  you  be  of  opinion  that  such  authority  exists,  and  determine  in  pursuance 
thereof  to  cause  a  removal  of  said  Indians  to  be  made  from  their  present  reservation,  I 
would  suggest  that  a  tract  of  country  be  set  aside  for  their  occupation  and  use  bounded 
as  follows,  viz  :  Commencing  at  the  point  where  the  Washita  River  crosses  the  ninety- 
eighth  degree  of  west  longitude ;  thence  north  on  a  line  with  said  ninety-eighth  de- 
gree to  the  point  where  it  is  crossed  by  the  Red  Fork  of  the  Arkansas  (sometimes 
called  the  Cimarron  River) ;  thence  up  said  river,  in  the  middle  of  the  main  chan- 
nel thereof,  to  the  north  boundary  of  the  countrv  ceded  to  the  United  States  by 
the  treaty  of  June  14, 1866,  with  the  Creek  Nation  of  Indians;  thence  west  on  said 
north  boundary  and  the  north  boundary  of  the  country  ceded  to  the  United  States  by 
the  treaty  of  March  21, 1866,  with  the  Seminole  Indians,  to  the  one  hundredth  degree  of 
west  longitude;  thence  south  on  the  line  of  said  one  hundredth  degree  to  the°north 
boundary  of  the  country  set  apart  for  the  Kiowas  and  Comanches  by  the  second  article 
of  the  treaty  concluded  October  21, 1867,  with  said  tribes ;  thence  east  along  said 
boundary  to  the  point  where  it  strikes  the  Washita  River  ;  thence  down  said  Washita 
River,  in  the  middle  of  the  main  channel  thereof,  to  the  place  of  beginning. 

The  territory  comprised  within  the  boundaries  last  above  designated°contains  a 
small  portion  of  the  country  ceded  to  the  United  States  by  the  terms  of  the  treaty 
with  the  Creek  Indians  concluded  June  14,1866;  a  portion  of  the  country  ceded  to 
the  United  States  by  the  terms  of  the  treaty  with  the  Seminole  Indians  concluded 
March  21, 1866,  and  the  remainder  is  composed  of  a  portion  of  what  is  commonly  known 
as  the  "  leased  country." 

Inasmuch  as  this  office  has  no  information  upon  the  subject,  except  that  conveyed 
by  the  telegram  of  General  Schofield,  which  is  very  meager  and  indefinite,  I  am  unable 
to  determine  the  causes  which  seem  to  require  this  change,  and  I  would  therefore  re- 
spectfully suggest,  unless  there  is  some  pressing  necessity  which  will  admit  of  no  de- 
lay, whether  it  would  not  be  well  to  refer  the  matter  to  the  proper  officers  of  this  bu- 
reau for  investigation  and  report  before  any  action  is  taken. 

The  letter  of  Adjutant-General  Townsend,  together  with  the  copy  of  the  telegram  of 
General  Schofield,  are  herewith  returned. 
Very  respectfully,  &c, 

E.  S.  PARKER, 

Commissioner. 

Hon.  W.  T.  Otto, 

Acting  Secretary  of  Hie  Interior. 

Department  of  the  Interior, 

Office  of  Indian  Affairs, 
Washington,  D.  C,  August  10,  1869. 

Sir:  Referring  to  my  report  to  you  of  the  19th  of  June  last,  relative  to  the  change 
of  location  of  the  reservation  for  the  Cheyenne  and  Arapahoe  Indians,  I  now  have  the 
honor  to  submit,  herewith,  copies  of  the  following  letters  relative  to  this  subject,  viz: 

Letter  from  Superintendent  Hoag,  dated  the  31st  ultimo,  inclosing  letter  from  Brevet 
Major-General  Hazen,  dated  the  24th  ultimo. 

Letter  from  Superintendent  Hoag,  dated  the  4th  instant,  inclosing  letter  from  Gen- 
eral Hazen,  dated  the  2d  instant. 

It  appears  from  these  letters  that  the  Cheyeunes  and  Arapahoes  did  not  understand 
the  location  of  the  reservation  as  defined  by  the  treaty  of  August  19,  1868;  that  they 
have  never  been  upon  said  reserve,  and  do  not  desire  to  go  there,  but  that  thev  desire 
to  locate  on  the  North  Fork  of  the  Canadian  some  60  miles  below  Camp  Supply  ;  that 
the  ageutfor  these  tribes  has  a  large  quantity  of  valuable  stores  in  this  locality,  which 
are  very  much  exposed. 

Inasmuch  as  these  Indians  express  a  desire  to  be  located  upon  a  reserve,  I  think  it  very 
desirable  that  their  wishes  should  be  gratified,  and  that  they  be  not  permitted  to  again 
roam  on  the  plains.  I  therefore  respectfully  recommend  that  the  President  be  re- 
quested to  authorize  the  location  of  these  Indians  on  the  North  Fork  of  the  Canadian 
River,  where  they  desire  to  go,  and  that  immediate  steps  be  taken  to  provide  tempo- 
rarily for  them  there.  The  country  desired  by  them  is  public  land,  and  I  think  it  com- 
petent for  the  President  to  direct  their  location  thereou.  In  view,  however,  of  the  fact 
that  these  Indians  have  a  reservation  defined  for  them  by  treaty  stipulation,  legislation 
can  be  asked  of  Congress  at  the  comiug  session  to  insure  a  permanent  reservation  for 
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them  where  they  may  locate,  and  abandon  as  a  reservation  the  present  one,  restoring 
it  to  the  public  lands. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

J      1  J '  *  E.  S.  PARKER, 

Commissioner. 

Hon.  J.  D.  Cox, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

J  J  August  10,  1869. 

The  recommendation  of  the  Indian  Commissioner  approved. 

J.  D.  COX, 

Secretary. 

Approved  August  10,  1869.  U.  S.  GRANT, 

President. 


Osage  Reserve. 

Department  of  the  Interior, 

Washington,  D.  C,  March  27,  1871. 
Sir:  I  have  received  your  letters  bearing  date  respectively  the  7th,  11th,  and  loth 
instant,  in  relation  to  the  settlement  of  the  Great  and  Litrle  Osage  Indians  upon  a  tract 
of  land  to  be  assigaed  them  within  the  Cherokee  country.    *    *  * 

I  concur  in  your  recommendation  that  there  be  assigned  and  set  off  to  the  Great  and 
Little  Osages  a  tract  situate  within  the  Cherokee  country  described  as  follows:  Begin- 
ning at  a  p°oint  where  the  ninety-sixth  meridian  of  longitude  west  from  Greenwich  inter- 
sects the  southern  boundary  of  Kansas  ;  thence  south  along  said  meridian  to  the  line 
separating  the  Cherokee  country  from  the  creek  country ;  thence  westward  on  said 
line  to  a  point  so  that  a  line  running  from  such  point,  parallel  to  said  meridian,  to  tha 
said  boundary  of  Kansas,  and  with  said  boundary  to  the  place  of  beginning,  will  in- 
close an  area  containing  560,000  acres.  *  *  * 
Very  respectfully,  vour  obedient  servant, 

J      1  C.  DELANO, 

Secretary. 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


MICHIGAN. 


Isabella  Reserve. 

Department  of  the  Interior, 

Office  of  Indian  Affairs. 

December  11,  1854. 

Sir  :  I  inclose  a  copy  of  a  letter  from  Messrs.  George  Smith  and  P.  O.  Johnson,  mis- 
sionaries of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  Michigan,  addressed  to  Rev.  Dr.  Dur- 
bin,  and  by  him  forwarded  to  this  office,  in  relation  to  certain  desired  reservations  of 
public  lands. 

In  consideration  of  certain  contemplated  arrangements  with  the  Indians  in  Michigan 
during  the  ensuing  spring,  I  have  to  ask  that  you  reserve  from  public  sale  the  lands 
designated  in  the  letter  of  Messrs.  Smith  and  Johnson. 

I  have  also  received  a  communication  from  the  Rev.  I.  P.  Durbin,  corresponding  sec- 
retary of  the  Missionary  Society  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  asking  for  an 
additional  reservation  of  lauds  near  Iroquois  Point,  back  from  the  lake. 

For  the  reasons  above,  I  concur  in  the  request,  and  ask  that  several  additional  sec- 
tions to  those  already  reserved  be  made  of  the  lauds  in  the  vicinity  of  Iroquois  Point. 
Yery  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

GEO.  W.  MANYPENNY, 

Commissioner. 

John  Wilson,  Esq., 

Commissioner  of  General  land  Office. 

General  Land  Office, 

December  20,  1854. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  a  communication  from  the  Commissioner  of  Indian 
Affairs,  addressed  to  this  office,  bearing  date  the  11th  instant,  and  its  inclosure,  recom- 
mending, for  reasons  stated,  the  withdrawal  from  market  and  reservation  for  Iudian 
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purposes  the  lands  in  Isabella  County,  Michigan,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  deemed 
expedient. 

The  pink-shaded  lines  on  the  inclosed  printed  map  show  the  limits  of  Isabella 
County,  covering,  according  to  the  maps  of  this  office,  townships  13,  14,  15,  and  16 
north,  of  ranges  3,  4,  5,  and  6  west  of  the  Michigan  meridian,  in  the  Ionia  district,  the 
whole  of  which  are  requested  to  be  reserved,  and  the  numbers  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  placed  on 
certain  townships,  show  the  order  of  the  preference  to  be  given  should  it  be  deter- 
mined to  reserve  less  than  the  east  half  of  the  county. 

From  an  estimate  just  made  at  this  office,  it  appears  that  only  about  two-ninths  of 
the  whole  surface  has  been  disposed  of,  although  three  of  the  townships  have  been  in 
market  since  1833,  and  the  balance  since  1840. 

As  regards  the  conditions  mentioned  in  the  Rev.  George  Smith's  letter  (among  the 
papers),  that  the  reserve  be  made  "for  the  Chippewa  Indians  of  Michigan,  to  be  pur- 
chased under  the  direction  of  the  missionary  society,"  &c,  I  have  to  remark  that  no 
such  privilege  could,  in  my  opinion,  be  given  without  legislation  of  Congress. 
I  am,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

JOHN  WILSON, 

Commissioner. 

Hon.  Robert  McClelland, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Department  of  the  Interior, 

April  12,  1855. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  two  letters  from  the  Commissioner  of  the 
General  Land  Office  in  relation  to  the  withdrawal  of  certain  lands  in  Michigan  from 
sale  with  a  view  to  the  benefit  hereafter  of  certain  Indian  tribes,  in  accordance  with 
the  intimations  of  the  Indian  Office. 

The  first  letter,  that  of  the  20th  December  last,  has  reference  to  lands  in  Isabella 
County,  Michigan,  and  that  of  the  10th  instant,  to  land  in  a  new  county  called  Emmett, 
in  the  same  State,  the  former  county  containing  16  and  the  latter  27  townships  and 
fractional  townships,  and  the  withdrawal  appears  to  be  desired  by  the  Indian  Office  "in 
consequence  of  certain  contemplated  arrangements  with  the  Indians  in  Michigan  dur- 
ing the  present  spring."  The  matter  connected  with  the  letter  of  the  20th  December 
has  been  delayed  waiting  more  specific  information  from  the  Indian  Office  as  to  the 
specific  land  wanted,  which  is  supplied  by  this  letter  of  the  10th  instant  from  that  office. 

The  philanthropic  policy  of  furnishing  these  Indians,  who  are  desirous  of  becoming 
cultivators  of  the  soil,  with  land  for  that  purpose,  to  the  greatest  possible  extent  sepa- 
rated from  evil  example  or  annoyance  of  unprincipled  whites,  who  might  be  disposed 
to  settle  in  their  vicinity,  or  within  their  midst,  after  farms  already  opened  by  them 
had  rendered  the  surrounding  land  more  valuable,  is  apparent,  and  I  have  no  hesitation 
in  recommending  your  sanction  to  the  withdrawal  of  the  lands  indicated  in  each  of 
said  communications  from  the  Land  Office,  but  it  must  be  with  the  express  understand- 
ing that  no  peculiar  or  exclusive  claim  to  any  of  the  land  so  withdrawn  can  be  acquired 
by  said  Indians,  for  whose  future  benefit  it  is  understood  to  be  made,  until  after  they 
shall  by  future  legislation  be  invested  with  the  legal  title  thereto. 
With  much  respect,  your  obedient  servant, 

r.  McClelland, 

Secretary. 

The  President  of  the  United  States. 


[Indorsement.] 

May  14,  1855. 

Letthe  withdrawal  of  all  the  vacant  land  in  Isabella  County  be  made  with  the  express 
understanding  contained  in  the  letter  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  me  of  the  12th 
instant. 

FRANKLIN  PIERCE. 


Ontonagon  Beserve. 

General  Land  Office, 

Septemler  24,  1855. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  a  communication  from  the  Commissioner 
of  Indian  Affairs,  of  the  20th  instant,  requesting  that  the  following-described  tracts  be 
withdrawn  from  market  and  reserved  for  the  Ontonagon  Band  of  Chippewa  Indians 
under  the  sixth  clause  of  the  first  article  of  the  treaty  of  La  Point*?  of  July  30,  1854,. 
viz:  Lots  Nos.  1,2,3,  and  4  of  section  14,  township  53  north,  range  38  west  Michigan 
meridian  ;  lots  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  and  4  of  section  15,  township  53  north,  range  38  west,  Michi- 
gan meridian  ;  southwest  quarter,  and  southwest  quarter  of  southeast  quarter  of  section 
15,  township  53  north,  range  38  west,  Michigan  meridian  ;  the  whole  of  sections  22  and 
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23,  township  53  north,  range  38  west,  Michigan  meridian ;  north  half  section  26,  town- 
ship 53  north,  range  38  west,  Michigan  meridian ;  north  half  section  27,  township  53 
north,  range  38  west,  Michigan  meridian  j  all  situated  in  the  northern  peninsula  of 
Michigan. 

On  examination  of  the  plats  and  tract-books  in  this  office  it  appears  that  the  above 
lands  are  all  vacant  and  there  exists  no  objection  to  their  reservation;  for  which  I 
respectfully  recommend  that  the  order  of  the  President  be  obtained  previous  to  instruct- 
ing he  land  officers. 

I  am,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

'      *      F  THOS.  A.  HENDRICKS, 

Commissioner. 

Hon.  Robert  McClelland, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Department  of  the  Interior, 

September  25,  1855. 

Respectfully  submitted  to  the  President  for  his  approval  as  recommended. 

*       J  r.  McClelland, 

Secretary. 
September  25,  1855. 

Let  the  reservation  be  made.  _ 

FRANKLIN  PIERCE. 


MINNESOTA. 

Leech  Lake  Reserve. 

Executive  Mansion,  November  4, 1873. 
It  is  hereby  ordered  that  the  description  of  the  first-named  tract  of  country  reserved 
for  the  use  of  the  Pillager  and  Lake  Winnebagoshish  bands,  and  provided  for  in  the 
second  clause  of  the  second  article  of  the  treaty  with  the  Mississippi  bands  of  Chip- 
pewa Indians,  concluded  February  22,  1855  (Stats,  at  Large,  vol.  10,  p.  1166),  be 
amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows  : 

Beginning  at  the  mouth  of  Little  Bay  River  ;  thence  up  said  river  through  the  first 
lake  to  the  southern  extremity  of  the  second  lake  on  said  river  ;  thence  in  a  direct  line 
to  the  most  southern  point  of  Leech  Lake,  and  thence  through  said  lake,  so  as  to  include 
all  the  islands  therein,  to  the  place  of  beginning ;  and  that  the  additional  land  therein 
embraced  be  withdrawn  from  sale,  entry,  or  other  disposition,  and  that  the  same  be  set 
apart  for  the  use  of  said  Indians. 
*  U.  S.  GRANT. 


Leech  Lake  and  Winnebagoshish  Reserves. 

Executive  Mansion,  May  26,  1874. 

It  is  hereby  ordered  that  there  be  withdrawn  from  sale,  entry,  or  other  disposition 
so  much  of  the  following  tracts  of  country  as  are  not  already  covered  by  treaty  with 
the  Chippewas,  concluded  February  22,  1855,  and  set  apart  for  the  use  of  the  Pillager 
and  Lake  Winnebagoshish  bands  of  said  Indians,  viz  : 

Commencing  at  the  point  where  the  Mississippi  River  leaves  Lake  Winnebagoshish, 
it  being  the  beginning  point  of  the  second  tract  of  land  reserved  for  said  bands  (Stats, 
at  Large,  vol.  10,  p.  1166) ;  thence  northeasterly  to  the  point  where  the  range  line  be- 
tween ranges  25  and  26  west  intersects  the  township  line  between  townships  146  and 
147  north ;  thence  north  on  said  range  line  to  the  twelfth  standard  parallel ;  thence 
west  on  said  parallel  to  range  line  between  ranges  28  and  29  ;  thence  south  on  said 
range  line  till  it  intersects  the  third  river ;  thence  down  said  river  to  its  mouth  ;  thence 
in  a  direct  line  to  the  place  of  beginning.  Also,  all  the  land  embraced  in  township  143 
north,  range  29  west,  in  the  State  of  Minnesota. 

'      &  U.  S.  GRANT. 


WimiebagosMsh  Reserve, 

Executive  Mansion,  October  29,  1873. 
It  is  hereby  ordered  that  there  be  withdrawn  from  sale,  entry,  or  other  disposition, 
as  an  addition  to  the  reservation  provided  for  by  the  first  article  of  the  treaty  with  the 
Chippewas  of  the  Mississippi,  concluded  March  19, 1867  (Stats,  at  Large,  vol.  16,  p.  719), 
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for  the  use  of  the  said  Indians,  a  tract  of  country  in  the  State  of  Minnesota,  described 
and  hounded  as  follows,  viz  : 

Commencing  at  a  point  on  the  present  eastern  boundary  of  said  Leech  Lake  Iudian 
Reserve,  where  the  section  line  between  sections  11  and  14,  and  10  aod  15,  of  township 
55  north,  range  27  west  of  the  fourth  principal  meridian,  if  extended  west,  wonld  in- 
tersect the  same  ;  thence  east  on  said  extended  section  line  to  section  c  >rner  between 
sections  11,  12,  13,  and  14;  thence  north  on  the  section  line  between  sections  11  and 
12,  and  1  and  2,  all  of  the  same  township  and  range  above  mentioned,  to  the  township 
line  between  townships  55  and  56  north  ;  thence  continuing  north  to  a  point  two  miles 
north  of  said  township  line  ;  thence  west  to  the  present  eastern  boundary  of  said  Leech 
Lake  Reserve ;  thence  south  on  said  boundary  line,  and  with  the  same,  to  the  place  of 
beginning. 

U.  S.  GRANT. 


MONTANA. 

Blackfeet'  Reserve. 

Department  of  the  Interior, 

Office  of  Indian  Affairs, 

July  2,  1873. 

The  above  diagram  is  intended  to  show  a  proposed  reservation  for  the  Gros  Ventre* 
Piegan,  Blood,  Blackfeet,  River  Crow,  aod  other  Indians  in  the  Territory  of  Montana- 
Said  proposed  reservation  is  indicated  on  the  diagram  by  yellow  colors,  and  is  described 
as  follows,  viz : 

Commencing  at  the  northwest  corner  of  the  Territory  of  Dakota,  being  the  intersec- 
tion of  the  forty-uinth  parallel  of  north  latitude  and  the  one  hundred  and  fourth  merid- 
ian of  west  longitude ;  thence  south  to  the  south  bank  of  the  Missouri  River ;  thence 
up  and  along  the  south  bank  of  said  river  to  a  point  opposite  the  mouth  of  Medicine 
or  Sun  River ;  thence  in  a  westerly  direction,  following  the  south  bank  of  said  Medi- 
cine or  Sun  River,  as  far  as  practicable,  to  the  summit  of  the  main  chain  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains;  thence  along  said  summit  in  a  northerly  direction  to  the  north  boundary 
of  Montana;  thence  along  said  north  boundary  to  the  place  of  beginning,  excepting 
and  reserving  therefrom  existing  military  reservations. 

I  respectfully  recommend  that  the  President  be  requested  to  order  that  the  lauds  com- 
prised within  the  above-described  limits  be  withheld  from  entry  and  settlement  as  pub- 
lic lauds,  and  that  the  same  be  set  apart  as  an  Indian  reservation,  as  indicated  in  my 
report  to  the  department  of  this  date. 

EDWARD  P.  SMITH, 

Commissioner. 

Department  of  the  Interior, 

July  3,  1S73. 

Respectfully  presented  to  the  President,  with  the  recommendation  that  he  make  the 
order  above  proposed  by  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 

W.  H.  SMITH, 

Acting  Secretary. 

Executive  Mansion,  July  5,  1873. 
It  is  hereby  ordered  that  the  tract  of  country  above  described  be  withheld  from  en- 
try and  settlement  as  public  lands,  and  that  the  same  be  set  apart  as  a  reservation  for 
the  Gros  Ventre,  Piegan,  Blood,  Blackfeet,  River  Crow,  and  other  Indians,  as  recom- 
mended by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 

U.  S.  GRANT. 


Executive  Mansion,  August  19,  1874. 
It  is  hereby  ordered  that  all  that  tract  of  country,  iu  Montana  Territory,  set  apart 
by  executive  order,  dated  July  5, 1873,  and  not  embraced  within  the  tract  set  apart  by 
act  of  Congress,  approved  April  15, 1874,  for  the  use  and  occupation  of  the  Gros  Ventre, 
Piegan,  Blood,  Blackfeet,  River  Crow,  and  other  Indians,  comprised  within  the  follow- 
ing boundaries,  viz  : 

Commencing  at  a  point  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Missouri  River,  opposite  the  mouth 
of  the  Marias  River ;  thence  along  the  maiu  channel  of  the  Marias  River  to  Birch 
Creek ;  thence  up  the  maiu  channel  of  Birch  Creek  to  its  source  ;  thence  west  to  the 
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summit  of  the  main  chain  of  the  Rocky  Mountains;  thence  along  said  summit  m  a 
southerly  direction  to  a  point  opposite  the  source  of  the  Medicine  or  Sun  River ;  theoc© 
easterly  to  said  source  and  down  the  south  bank  of  said  Medicine  or  Sun  River  to  tbe 
south  bank  of  the  Missouri  River  ;  thence  down  the  south  bank  of  the  Missouri  River 
to  the  place  of  beginning,  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby,  restored  to  the  public  domain. 


Executive  Mansion,  April  13,  1875. 

It  is  hereby  ordered  that  the  tract  of  country  in  the  Territory  of  Montana,  lying 
within  the  following-described  boundaries,  viz  : 

Commencing  at  a  point  on  the  Muscleshell  River  where  the  same  is  intersected  by 
the  forty-seventh  parallel  of  north  latitude  ;  thence  east  with  said  parallel  to  the  soutk 
bank  of  the  Yellowstone  River;  thence  down  and  with  the  south  bank  of  said  river  to 
the  south  boundary  of  the  military  reservation  at  Fort  Buford  ;  thence  west  along  the* 
south  boundary  of  said  military  reservation  to  its  western  boundary-;  thence  north 
along  said  western  boundary  to  the  south  bank  of  the  Missouri  River;  thence  up  and 
with°the  south  bank  of  said  river  to  the  month  of  the  Muscleshell  River;  thence  up 
the  middle  of  the  main  channel  of  said  Muscleshell  River  to  the  place  of  beginning, 
be,  aud  the  same  hereby  is,  withdrawn  from  sale,  and  set  apart  as  an  addition  to  the 
present  reservation  for 'the  Gros  Ventres,  Piegan,  Blood,  Blackfeet,  and  Crow  ludians. 


Crow  Reserve. 


Executive  Mansion,  January  31, 1874. 

It  is  hereby  ordered  that  the  following-described  tract  of  country  in  the  Territory 
of  Montana/set  apart  as  a  reservation  for  the  Crow  tribe  of  Indians  by  the  first  article- 
of  an  agreement  concluded  with  the  said  Indians  August  16, 1873,  subject  to  the  action 
of  Congress,  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby,  withdrawn  from  sale  and  settlement,  viz  : 

Commencing  at  a  point  on  the  Missouri  River  opposite  to  the  mouth  of  Shankin 
Creek ;  thence  up  the  said  creek  to  its  head,  and  thence  along  the  summit  of  the  divide 
between  the  waters  of  Arrow  and  Judith  Rivers  and  the  waters  entering  the  Missouri 
River  to  a  point  opposite  to  the  divide  between  the  headwaters  of  the  Judith  River 
and  the  waters  of  the  Muscleshell  River ;  thence  along  said  divide  to  the  Snowy 
Mountains,  and  along  the  summit  of  said  Snowy  Mountains,  in  a  northeasterly  direc- 
tion, to  a  point  nearest  the  divide  between  the  waters  which  run  easterly  to  the  Mus- 
cleshell River  and  the  waters  running  to  the  Judith  River  ;  thence  northwardly  along 
said  divide  to  the  divide  between  the  headwaters  of  the  ArmelFs  Creek  and  the  head- 
waters of  Dog  River,  and  along  said  divide  to  the  Missouri  River;  thence  up  the  mid- 
dle of  said  river  to  the  place  of  beginning  (the  said  boundaries  being  intended  to  in- 
clude all  the  country  drained  by  the  Judith  River,  Arrow  River,  and  Dog  River). 

U.  S.  GRANT, 


Executive  Mansion,  Ckf&fier  1875, 
It  is  hereby  ordered  that  the  tract  of  country,  twenty  miles  in  width,  in  the  Terri* 
tory  of  Montana,  lying  within  the  following-described  boundaries,  via:  Commencing 
at  a  point  in  the  mid-cbannel  of  the  Yellowstone  River,  where  the  107th  degree  of  west 
longitude  crosses  the  said  river ;  thence  up  said  mid-channel  of  the  Yellowstone  to 
the  mouth  of  Big-Timber  Creek  ;  thence  up  said  creek  twenty  miles,  if  the  said  creek 
can  be  followed  that  distance,  if  not,  then  in  the  same  direction,  continued  from  the 
source  thereof  to  a  point  twenty  miles  from  the  mouth  of  said  creek ;  thence  east- 
wardly  along  a  line  parallel  to  the  Yellowstone,  no  point  of  which  shall  be  less  thara 
twenty  miles  from  the  river,  to  the  107th  degree  of  west  longitude  ;  thence  south  to 
the  place  of  beginning,  be,  and  the  same  hereby  is,  withdrawn  from  sale,  and  set  apart, 
for  the  use  of  the  Crow  tribe  of  Indians,  as  an  addition  to  their  present  reservation  in, 
said  Territory,  set  apart  in  the  second  article  of  treaty  of  May  7, 1868.  (Stats,  at  Large, 
vol.  15,  p.  650.)  Provided  that  the  same  shall  not  interfere  with  the  rights  of  any  bona- 
Jide  settlers  who  mav  have  located  on  the  tract  of  couutry  herein  described. 

U.  S.  GRANT. 

48  I 
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Crow  Reserve. 

Executive  Mansion,  March  8,  1876. 

By  an  executive  order  dated  October  20,  1875,  the  following-described  tract  of  coun- 
try situated  in  Montana  Territory  was  withdrawn  from  public  sale  and  set  apart  for 
the  use  of  the  Crow  tribe  of  Indians  in  said  Territory,  to  be  added  to  their  reserva- 
tions, viz  :  Commencing  at  a  point  in  the  mid-channel  of  the  Yellowstone  River,  where 
the  107th  degree  of  west  longitude  crosses  the  said  river;  thence  up  said  mid-channel 
of  the  Yellowstone  to  the  mouth  of  Big-Timber  Creek  ;  thence  up  said  creek  twenty 
miles,  if  the  said  creek  can  be  followed  that  distance  ;  if  not,  then  in  the  same  direc- 
tion continued  from  the  source  thereof  to  a  point  twenty  miles  from  the  mouth  of  said 
creek ;  thence  eastwardly  along  a  line  parallel  to  the  Yellowstone,  no  point  of  which 
shall  be  less  than  twenty  miles  from  the  river,  to  the  107th  degree  of  west  longitude; 
thence  south  to  the  place  of  beginning. 

The  said  executive  order  of  October  20, 1875,  above  noted,  is  hereby  revoked,  and  the 
tract  of  land  therein  described  is  again  restored  to  the  public  domain. 

U.  S.  GRANT. 


Judith  Basin  Reserve. 

Executive  Mansion,  March  25,  1875. 

By  the  first  article  of  an  agreement  made  by  and  between  Felix  R.  Brunot,  E.  Whit- 
tlesey, and  James  Wright,  commissioners  in  behalf  of  the  United  States,  and  the  chiefs, 
headmen,  and  men,  representing  the  tribe  of  Crow  Indians,  under  date  of  August  16, 
1873,  the  following-described  tract  of  country  was  set  apart,  subject  to  ratification  by 
Congress,  as  a  reservation  for  the  absolute  and  undisturbed  use  and  occupation  of  the 
Indians  herein  named,  viz :  Commencing  at  a  point  on  the  Missouri  River  opposite  to 
the  mouth  of  Shankin  Creek  ;  thence  up  the  said  creek  to  its  head,  and  thence  along  the 
summit  of  the  divide  between  the  waters  of  Arrow  and  Judith  Rivers,  and  the  waters 
entering  the  Missouri  River,  to  a  point  opposite  to  the  divide  between  the  headwaters 
of  the  Judith  River  and  the  waters  of  the  Muscleshell  River  ;  theiice  along  said  divide 
to  the  Snowy  Mountains,  and  along  the  summit  of  said  Snowy  Mountains  in  a  north- 
easterly direction  to  a  point  nearest  to  the  divide  between  the  waters  w  hich  run  east- 
erly to  the  Muscleshell  River  and  the  waters  running  to  the  Judith  River ;  thence 
northwardly  along  said  divide  to  the  divide  between  the  headwaters  of  Armell's  Creek 
and  the  headwaters  of  Dog  River,  and  along  said  divide  to  the  Missouri  River ;  thence 
up  the  middle  of  said  river  to  the  place  of  beginning  (the  said  boundaries  being  in- 
tended to  include  all  the  country  drained  by  the  Judith  River,  Arrow  River,  and  Dog 
River).  Pending  its  ratification  by  Congress,  an  order  was  issued  January  31,  1874, 
withdrawing  said  tract  of  country  from  sale  or  settlement. 

Inasmuch  as  these  Indians  have  not  removed  to  this  country,  and  it  is  not  probable 
that  they  will  ever  make  it  their  home,  and  as  Congress  has  not  taken  any  decisive 
action  on  said  agreement,  it  is  ordered  that  the  order  of  January  31,  1874,  be,  and 
hereby  is,  canceled,  and  said  tract  of  country  restored  to  the  public  domain. 

U.  S.  GRANT. 


NEBRASKA. 

Niobrara  Reserve. 

Department  of  the  Interior, 

Washington,  D.  C,  February  26,  1866. 
Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  a  letter  addressed  to  this  department  by 
the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  requesting  the  reservation  from  pre-emption  or  sale 
of  townships  31  and  32  north,  range  5  west,  and  townships  31  and  32  north,  range  6  west 
of  the  sixth  principal  meridian,  in  Nebraska  Territory,  until  the  action  of  Congress  be 
had,  with  a  view  to  the  setting  apart  of  these  townships  as  a  reservation  for  the  San- 
tee  Sioux  Indians  now  at  Crow  Creek,  Dakota  ;  and  recommend  that  you  direct  those 
lands  to  be  withdrawn  from  market,  and  held  in  reserve  for  the  purpose  indicated. 
I  am,  sir,  verv  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

'  J      1  JAMES  HARLAN, 

/Secretary. 

The  President  of  the  United  States. 
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Executive  Mansion,  February  27,  1866. 
Let  the  lands  within  named  be  withdrawn  from  market  and  reserved  for  the  pur- 
poses indicated. 

ANDREW  JOHNSON, 
President  of  the  United  States-, 


Executive  Mansion,  July  20,  1866. 
Let  the  townships  embraced  within  the  lines  shaded  red  on  the  within  diagram  be, 
in  addition  to  those  heretofore  withdrawn  from  sale  by  my  order  of  27th  February  last, 
reserved  from  sale  and  set  apart  as  an  Indian  reservation  for  the  use  of  Sioux  Indians, 
as  recommended  by  the  Secretarv  of  the  Interior,  in  letter  of  Julv  19,  1866. 

ANDREW  JOHNSON, 

President, 

The  above  order  embraces  township  31  north,  range  8  west ;  township)  31  north, 
range  7  west ;  that  portion  of  township  32  north,  range  8  west,  and  of  township  32 
north,  range  7  west,  lying  south  of  the  Niobrara  River,  and  that  portion  of  township  35 
north,  range  5  west,  lying  south  of  the  Missouri  River  in  Nebraska.  [For  diagram,  see 
letter  from  the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office,  dated  November  23,  1878.] 


Department  of  the  Interior, 

Washington,  D.  C,  November  15,  1867. 
Sir  :  For  the  reasons  mentioned  in  the  accompanying  copies  of  reports  from  the  Act- 
ing Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  and  the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office, 
dated,  respectively,  the  7th  and  13th  instant,  I  have  the  honor  to  recommend  that  you 
order  the  withdrawal  from  sale,  and  the  setting  apart  for  the  use  of  the  Santee  Sioux 
Indians,  the  following-described  tracts  of  land,  lying  adjacent  to  the  present  Sioux  In- 
dian Reservation  on  the  Niobrara  and  Missouri  Rivers  in  Nebraska,  viz :  Township 
32  north,  of  range  4  west  of  the  sixth  principal  meridian,  and  fractional  section  7, 
fractional  section  16,  fractional  section  17,  and  sections  18,  19,20,21,28,29,30,31,32, 
and  33,  of  fractional  township  No.  33  north,  of  range  4  west  of  the  sixth  principal  me- 
ridian, be  withdrawn  from  market,  aud  that  fractional  township  No.  32  north,  of  rauge 
6  west  of  the  sixth  principal  meridian,  now  a  portion  of  the  reservation,  be  restored  to 
market . 

I  am,  sir,  very  respectfnllv,  your  obedient  servant, 

O.  H.  BROWNING, 

Secretary. 

The  President. 

November  16,  1867. 

Let  the  within  recommendations  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  be  carried  into 
effect. 

ANDREW  JOHNSON. 


Niobrara  Reserve. 

Department  of  the  Interior, 

Office  of  Indian  Affairs, 
Washington,  D.  C,  August  28,  1869. 
Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  call  your  attention  to  the  inclosed  copy  of  a  letter  from 
Superintendent  Samuel  M.  Janney,  dated  the  20th  instant,  relative  to  the  reservation 
of  the  Santee  Sioux  Indians  in  Nebraska. 
The  lands  at  present  withdrawn  from  sale  for  the  purpose  of  this  reservation  are  as 


follows : 

Acres. 

Township  32  north,  range  4  west  of  sixth  principal  meridian  „   23,  397.  96 

So  much  of  the  west  half  of  fractional  township  33  north,  range  4  west,  as 

lies  south  of  the  Missouri  River   7,  571.  40 

Township  31  north,  range  5  west   22,  968.  64 

Fractional  township  32  north,  range  5  west  ;  21, 601.  41 

So  much  of  fractional  township  33  north,  range  5  west,  as  lies  south  of  Mis- 
souri River   8, 983.  20 

Fractional  township  31  north,  range  6  west   22, 568. 10 
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Acres. 

Fractional  township  31  north,  range  7  west   21 ,  592.  29 

Fractional  township  32  north,  range  7  west   1,  460.  42 

Fractional  township  31  north,  range  8  west   22,  999.  69 

Fractional  township  32  north,  range  8  west   12,  051 .  92 

Making  the  total  area  of  present  reservation   165, 195.  03 

The  recommendation  of  Superintendent  Janney,  contained  in  his  above-mentioned 
letter,  is  that  the  boundaries  of  the  present  reservation  be  changed  as  follows  :  That— 

Acres. 

Township  31  north,  range  4  west   22,  968.  61 

So  much  of  the  east  half  of  fractional  township  33  north,  range  4  west,  as 
lies  south  of  the  Missouri  River,  viz,  fractional  sections  2,  3,  10,  11, 14, 15, 
section  22,  fractional  sections  23,  24,  sections  25,  26,  27,  34,  35,  36   7,  584.  70 

Total  -   30>  553-  31 

be  added  to  the  present  reservation,  and  that — 

x  Acres. 

Fractional  township  31  north,  range  6  west.   22,  568.  10 

Fractional  township  31  north,  range  7  west  ^   21.  592.  2tf 

Fractional  township  32  north,  range  7  west   1,  460.  42 

Fractional  toAvnship  31  north,  range  8  west  -  -  • 

Fractional  township  32  north,  range  8  west..   12,  051. 

Total  -  "807672^2 

be  restored  to  market. 

The  additional  lands  which  Superintendent  Janney  recommends  to  be  added  to  the 
present  reservation  contain  an  area  of  30,553.31  acres,  and  the  lands  which  he  recom- 
mends to  be  restored  to  market  contain  an  area  of  80,672.42  acres.  The  reservation, 
therefore,  if  readjusted  in  this  manner,  will  contain  a  total  area  of  115,075.92  acres. 

I  am  of  opinion  that  this  change  should  be  made,  and  respectfully  recommend,  should 
you  approve,  that  the  President  be  requested  to  direct  that  township  31  north,  range  4 
west  of  the  sixth  principal  meridian,  and  so  much  of  the  east  half  of  fractional  town- 
ship 33  north,  range  4  west,  as  lies  south  of  the  Missouri  River,  viz,  fractional  sec- 
tions 2,  3,  10,  11,  14,  15,  section  22,  fractional  sections  23,  24,  sections  25,  26,  27,  34, 
35  and  36,  be  withdrawn  from  market  and  added  to  the  present  reservation  ;  and  that 
fractional  township  31  north,  range  6  west  of  the  sixth  principal  meridian  ^fractional 
township  31  north,  range  7  west  of  the  sixth  principal  meridian  ;  fractional  township 
32  north,  range  7  west  of  the  sixth  principal  meridian  ;  fractional  township  31  north, 
range  8  west  of  the  sixth  principal  meridian;  fractional  township  32  north,  range  8 
west  of  the  sixth  principal  meridian,  which  is  a  portion  of  the  land  previously  with- 
drawn from  sale  by  the  President's  order  of  July  20,  1866,  be  restored  to  market,  this 
being  in  accordance  with  the  recommendation  of  Superintendent  Janney,  as  above 
stated.  „  ,  , 

I  transmit  herewith  a  plat  showing  the  boundaries  of  the  present  reservation,  and 
the  proposed  changes  of  the  same,  which  you  will  please  to  have  returned  to  this  othce. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

E.  S.  PAKK-ii/K, 

Commissioner, 

Hon.  W.  T.  Otto, 

Acting  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Department  of  the  Interior, 
Washington,  D.  C,  August  31, lg  69- 
Sir  •  1  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  a  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Indian 
Affairs  of  the  28th  instant,  and  accompanying  papers,  in  relation  to  proposed  changes 
in  the  Santee  Sioux  Indian  Reservation,  as  therein  suggested,  and  respectfully  recom- 
mend that  the  President  order  the  restoration  to  market  of  certain  lands  designated 
in  the  Commissioner's  report,  and  the  withdrawal  from  sale  of  the  lands  tliereiii 
described. 

With  great  respect,  your  obedient  servant,  ^ 

Secretary. 

Washington,  August  31, 1869. 
The  within  recommendation  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  hereby  approved, 
and  the  necessary  action  will  be  taken  to  carry  it  into  effect.  g  GRANT 
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NEVADA. 

Carlin  Farms  Reserve 

Executive  Mansion,  May  10, 1877. 
It  is  hereby  ordered  that  all  that  tract  of  country  in  the  State  of  Nevada  (known 
as  the  Carlin  Farms)  lying  within  the  following  boundaries,  viz:  Beginning  at  the 
quarter-section  corner  post  on  tbe  west  boundary  of  section  6,  township  35  north, 
range  52  east,  Mount  Diablo  meridian  ;  thence  south  62°  56'  east  4,229|  feet,  to  a  post 
marked  "  U.  S.  I.  R.,  station  B  " ;  thence  north  2°  4'  east  1,928  feet,  to  a  post  marked 
"  U.  S.  I.  R.,  station  C" ;  thence  north  3°  9'  west  2,122  feet,  to  a  post  marked  "  U.  S. 
I.  R.,  station  D"  ;  thence  south  85°  8'  west  3,000  feet,  to  a  post  marked  "U.  S.  I.  R., 
station  E  "  ;  thence  north  52°  32'  west  4,046  feet,  to  a  post  marked  "  U.  S.  I.  R.,  station 
F";  thence  north  39°  25'  west  1,200  feet,  to  a  post  marked  "  U.  S.  I.  R.,  station  G"; 
thence  south  44°  10'  west  2,200  feet,  to  a  post  marked  "  U.  S.  I.  R.,  station  H";  thence 
south  44°  29'  east  2,663  feet,  to  a  post  marked  "U.  S.  I.  R.,  station  I" ;  thence  south 
58°  57'  east  2,535  feet,  to  a  post  marked  "U.  S.  I.  R.,  station  K";  thence  south 
59°  29'  east  878  feet,  to  a  post  marked  "U.  S.  I.  R  ,  station  A",  the  place  of  beginning, 
containing  521.61  acres,  be,  and  the  same  hereby  is,  withdrawn  from  sale  or  settlement 
and  set  apart  as  a  reservation  for  the  Northwestern  Shoshone  Indians. 

R.  B.  HAYES. 


Duck  Valley  Reserve. 

Executive  Mansion,  April  16,  1877. 
xt  is  hereby  ordered  that  the  following-described  tract  of  country,  situated  partly 
in  the  Territory  of  Idaho  and  partly  in  the  State  of  Nevada,  be,  and.  the  same  hereby 
is,  withdrawn  from  the  public  domain,  to  wit :  Commencing  at  the  one  hundredth  mile- 
post  of  the  survey  of  the  north  boundary  of  Nevada;  thence  due  north  to  the  intersec- 
tion of  the  north  boundary  of  township  16  south  of  Boise  base-line  in  Idaho ;  thence 
due  west  to  a  point  due  north  of  the  one  hundred  and  twentieth  mile-post  of  said  sur- 
vey of  the  north  boundary  of  Nevada ;  thence  due  south  to  the  ninth  standard  par- 
allel north  of  the  Mount  Diablo  base-line  in  Nevada;  thence  due  east  to  a  point  due 
south  of  the  place  of  beginning ;  thence  north  to  the  place  of  beginning.  And  the 
above-named  tract  of  land  is  hereby  set  apart  as  a  reservation  for  the  Western  Sho- 
shone Indians,  subject  to  such  modifications  of  boundary  as  a  location  of  limits  shall 
determine. 

R.  B.  HAYES. 


Moapa  River  Reserve. 

Executive  Mansion,  March  12,  1873. 
Agreeably  to  the  recommendation  contained  in  the  foregoing  letter  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  of  this  day,  the  following-described  lands  in  the  southeastern  part'of 
Nevada  are  hereby  set  apart  for  the  use  of  the  Indians  in  that  locality  :  Commencing 
at  a  point  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Colorado  River,  where  the  eastern  line  of  Nevada 
strikes  the  same;  running  thence  due  north  with  said  eastern  line  to  a  point  far 
enough  north  from  which  a  line  running  due  west  will  pass  one  mile  north  of  Muddy 
Springs ;  running  due  west  from  said  point  to  the  one  hundred  and  fifteeuth  meridian 
of  west  longitude ;  thence  south  with  said  meridian  to  a  point  due  west  from  the  place 
of  beginning  ;  thence  due  ea9t  to  the  west  bank  of  the  Colorado  River;  thence  follow- 
ing the  west  and  north  bank  of  the  same  to  the  place  of  beginning. 

U.  S.  GRANT. 


Executive  Mansion,  February  12, 1874. 
In  lieu  of  an  executive  order  dated  the  12th  of  March  last,  setting  apart  certain 
lands  in  Nevada  as  a  reservation  for  the  Indians  of  that  locality,  which  order  is 
hereby  canceled,  it  is  hereby  ordered  that  there  be  withdrawn  from  sale  or  other 
disposition,  and  set  apart  for  the  use  of  the  Pah-Ute  and  such  other  Indians  as  the 
department  may  see  fit  to  locate  thereon,  the  tract  of  country  bounded  and  described 
as  follows,  viz : 

Beginning  at  a  point  in  the  middle  of  the  main  channel  of  the  Colorado  River 
of  the  West,  eight  miles  east  of  the  one  hundred  and  fourteenth  degree  of  west  Ion- 
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gitude ;  thence  due  north  to  the  thirty-seventh  degree  of  north  latitude ;  thence  wes-fe 
with  said  parallel  to  a  point  20  miles  west  of  the  one  hundred  and  fifteenth  degree 
of  west  longitude;  thence  due  south  35  miles;  thence  due  east  36  miles;  thence- 
due  south  to  the  middle  of  the  main  channel  of  the  Colorado  River  of  the  West; 
thence  up  the  middle  of  the  main  channel  of  said  river  to  the  place  of  beginning, 

U.  S.  GRANT. 


Pyramid  Lake  Reserve. 

Department  of  the  Interior, 

Washington,  D.  C,  March  21,  1874. 
Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  present  herewith  a  communication  dated  the  20th  instant 
from  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  together  with  the  accompanying  map  show- 
ing the  survey  made  by  Eugene  Munroe  in  January,  1865,  of  the  Pyramid  Lake 
Indian  Reservation  in  Nevada,  and  respectfully  recommend  that  the  President  issue 
an  order  withdrawing  from  sale  or  other  disposition  and  setting  apart  said  reserva- 
tion or  tract  of  country  for  the  use  and  occupation  of  the  Pah-Ute  and  other  Indians 
now  occupying  the  same. 

The  form  of  order  necessary  in  the  premises  is  engrossed  on  the  Enclosed  map. 
I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

C.  DELANO, 

Secretary. 

The  President. 

Executive  Mansion,  March  23,  1874. 
It  is  hereby  ordered  that  the  tract  of  country  known  and  occupied  as  the  Pyra- 
mid Lake  Indian  Reservation  in  Nevada,  as  surveyed  by  Eugene  Munroe,  in  January, 
1865,  and  indicated  by  red  lines  according  to  the  courses  and  distances  given  in  tabu- 
lar form  on  accompanying  diagram,  be  withdrawn  from  sale  or  other  disposition  and 
set  apart  for  the  Pah-Ute  and  other  Indians  residing  thereon. 

U.  S.  GRANT. 


WaJTcer  River  Reserve. 

Department  of  the  Interior, 

Washington,  March  18,  1874. 
Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  present  herewith  a  communication  dated  the  17th  instant 
from  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  together  with  the  accompanying  map,  show- 
ing the  survey  made  by  Eugene  Munroe  in  December,  1864,  of  the  Walker  River  Res- 
ervation in  Nevada,  and  respectfully  recommend  that  the  President  issue  an  order 
withdrawing  from  sale  or  other  disposition,  and  setting  apart  said  reservation  or  tract 
of  country  for  the  use  and  occupation  of  the  Pah-Ute  Indians  located  thereon. 
The  form  of  order  necessary  in  the  premises  is  engrossed  on  the  inclosed  map. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

C.  DELANO, 

Secretary. 

The  President. 

Executive  Mansion,  March  19,  1874. 
It  is  hereby  ordered  that  the  reservation  situated  on  Walker  River,  Nevada,  as  sur- 
veyed by  Eugene  Monroe,  December,  1864,  and  indicated  by  red  lines  on  the  above  dia- 
gram in  accordance  with  the  fifteen  courses  and  distances  thereon  given,  be  with- 
drawn from  public  sale  or  other  disposition,  and  set  apart  for  the  use  of  the  Pah-Ute 
Indians  residing  thereon. 

U.  S.  GRANT. 


NEW  MEXICO. 

Fort  Stanton  Indian  Reserve. 

Department  of  the  Interior, 

Office  of  Indian  Affairs, 

May  23,  1873 

The  above  diagram  is  intended  to  show  a  proposed  reservation  for  the  Mescalero- 
band  of  Apache  Indians  in  New  Mexico  ;  said  proposed  reservation  is  indicated  on* 
the  diagram  by  the  red  lines  bordered  with  yellow,  and  is  described  as  follows,  viz  : 

Commencing  at  the  southwest  corner  of  the  Fort  Stanton  reduced  military  reserva- 
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tion,  and  running  thence  due  south  to  a  point  on  the  hills  near  the  north  bank  of  the 
Rio  Rindoso  ;  thence  along  said  hills  to  a  point  above  the  settlements  ;  thenceacross 
said  river  to  a  point  on  the  opposite  hills,  and  thence  to  the  same  line  upon  which  we 
start  from  Fort  Stanton  ;  and  thence  due  south  to  the  thirty-third  degree  north  lati- 
tude :  thence  to  the  top  of  the  Sacramento  Mountains,  and  along  the  top  of  said 
mountains  to  the  top  of  the  White  Mountains;  thence  along  the  top  of  said  mount- 
ains to  the  headwaters  of  the  Rio  Nogal,  to  a  point  opposite  the  starting  point,  and 
thence  to  the  starting  point. 

I  respectfully  recommend  that  the  President  be  requested  to  order  that  the  land 
comprised  within  the  above-described  limits  be  withheld  from  entry  and  settlement  as 
public  lands,  and  that  the  same  be  set  apart  as  an  Indian  reservation  as  indicated  in 
my  report  to  the  department  of  this  date.  EDW  P  SMITH 

Commissioner. 

Department  of  the  Interior, 

May  26,  1873. 

Respectfully  presented  to  the  President  with  the  recommendation  that  he  make  the 
order  above  proposed  by  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 

Secretary. 

Executive  Mansion,  May  29,  1873. 
It  is  hereby  ordered  that  the  tract  of  country  above  described  be  withheld  from  en- 
try and  settlement  as  public  lands,  and  that  the  same  be  set  apart  as  a  reservation  for 
the  Mescalero  Apache  Indians  as  recommended  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and 
Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 

U.  S.  GRANT. 


Executive  Mansion,  February  2,  1874. 
In  lieu  of  an  executive  order  dated  the  29th  of  May  last,  setting  apart  certain  lands 
in  New  Mexico  as  a  reservation  for  the  Mescalero  Apaches,  which  order  is  hereby  can- 
celed, it  is  hereby  ordered  that  there  be  withdrawn  from  sale  or  other  disposition,  and 
set  apart,  for  the  use  of  said  Mescalero  Apaches  and  such  other  Indians  as  the  depart- 
ment may  see  fit  to  locate  thereon,  the  tract  of  country  in  New  Mexico  (except  so 
much  thereof  as  is  embraced  in  the  Fort  Stanton  reduced  military  reservation)  bounded 
as  follows,  viz : 

Beginning  at  the  most  northerly  point  of  the  Fort  Stanton  reduced  military  reserva- 
tion ;  thence  due  west,  to  the  summit  of  the  Sierra  Blanca  Mountains ;  thence  due 
south  to  the  thirty-third  degree  north  latitude;  thence  due  east  to  a  point  due  south 
of  the  most  easterly  point  of  the  said  Fort  Stanton  reduced  military  reservation ;  thence 
due  north  to  the  southern  boundary  of  township  11 ;  thence  due  west  to  the  southwest 
comer  of  township  11.  in  range  13;  thence  due  north  to  the  second  correction  line 
south ;  thence  due  east  along  said  line  to  a  point  opposite  the  line  running  north  from 
the  thirty-third  degree  north  latitude ;  thence  due  north  to  the  most  easterly  point  of  said 
Fort  Stanton  reduced  military  reservation ;  thence  along  the  northeastern  boundary 
of  said  military  reservation  to  the  place  of  beginning. 

J  J.  o  a  TT      C*      (IDA  VT 


Executive  Mansion,  October  20,  1875. 

In  lieu  of  executive  order  dated  February  2,  1874,  setting  apart  certain  lands  in  New 
Mexico  as  a  reservation  for  the  Mescalero  Apaches,  which  order  is  hereby  canceled,  it 
is  hereby  ordered  that  there  be  withdrawn  from  sale  or  other  disposition,  and  set  apart 
for  the  use  of  said  Mescalero  Apaches  and  such  other  Indians  as  the  department  may 
see  fit  to  locate  thereon,  the  tract  of  country  in  New  Mexico  (except  so  much  thereof  as 
is  embraced  in  the  Fort  Stanton  reduced  military  reservation)  bounded  as  follows: 

Beginning  at  the  most  northerly  point  of  the  Fort  Stanton  reduced  military  reserva- 
tion; running  thence  due  west  to  a  point  due  north  of  the  northeast  corner  of  township 
14  south,  range  10  east;  thence  clue  south  along  the  eastern  boundary  of  said  town- 
ship to  the  thirty-third  degree  north  latitude;  thence  clue  east  on  said  parallel  to  a 
point  due  south  of  the  most  easterly  point  of  the  said  Fort  Stanton  reduced  military 
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reservation  ;  thence  due  north  to  the  southern  boundary  of  township  11 ;  thence  due 
west  to  the  southwest  corner  of  township  11,  in  range  13 ;  thence  due  north  to  the 
second  correction  line  south ;  thence  due  east  along  said  line  to  a  point  opposite  the 
line  running  north  from  the  thirty-third  degree  north  latitude;  thence  due  north  to 
the  most  easterly  point  of  said  Fort  Stanton  reduced  military  reservation ;  thence 
along  the  northeastern  boundary  of  said  military  reservation  to  the  place  of  begin- 
ning. 

U.  S.  GRANT. 


Hot  Springs  Reserve. 

Executive  Mansion,  April  9,  1874. 

It  is  hereby  ordered  that  the  following  described  tract  of  country  in  the  Territory  of 
Sew  Mexico  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby,  withdrawn  from  sale,  and  reserved  for  the  use 
and  occupation  of  such  Iudians  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  see  fit  to  locate 
thereon,  as  indicated  in  this  diagram,  viz : 

Beginning  at  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  pueblo  in  the  valley  of  the  Canada  Alamosa 
Hiver,  about  seven  miles  above  the  present  town  of  Canada  Alamosa,  and  running 
thence  due  east  10  miles  ;  thence  due  north  25  miles  ;  thence  due  west  30  miles;  thence 
due  south  25  miles :  thence  due  east  20  miles  to  the  point  of  beginning. 

U.  S.  GRANT. 


Executive  Mansion,  December  21, 1875. 
It  is  hereby  ordered  that  the  tract  of  country  in  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico,  lying 
within  the  following-described  boundaries,  viz  :  Beginning  at  a  point  on  the  east  side 
of  the  Canada,  about  1,000  yards  directly  east  of  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  pueblo  in  the 
valley  of  Canada  Alamosa  River,  about  seven  miles  above  the  town  of  Canada  Alamosa, 
aud  running  thence  due  north  20  miles  to  a  point ;  thence  due  west  20  miles  to  a  point ; 
thence  due  south  35  miles  to  a  point;  thence  due  east  20  miles  to  a  point  due  south  of 
the  place  of  beginning ;  thence  due  north  to  the  place  of  beginning,  be,  and  the  same 
is  hereby,  withdrawn  from  sale,  and  set  apart  for  the  use  and  occupancy  of  the  South- 
ern Apache  and  such  other  Indians  as  it  may  be  determined  to  place  thereon,  to  be 
known  as  the  "  Hot  Springs  Indian  Reservation  "  ;  and  all  that  portion  of  country  set 
apart  by  executive  order  of  April  9,  1874,  not  embraced  within  the  limits  of  the  above- 
described  tract  of  countrv,  is  hereby  restored  to  the  public  domain. 

U.  S.  GRANT. 


Executive  Mansion,  August  25,  1877. 
It  is  hereby  ordered  that  the  order  of  December  21,  1875,  setting  apart  the  following 
land  in  New  Mexico  as  the  Hot  Springs  Indian  Reservation,  viz:  Beginning  at  a  point 
on  the  east  side  of  the  Canada,  about  1,000  yards  directly  east  of  the  ruins  of  an  ancient 
pueblo,  in  the  valley  of  the  Canada  Alamosa  River,  about  seven  miles  above  the  town 
of  Canada  Alamosa,  and  running  thence  due  north  20  miles  to  a  point ;  thence  due  west 
20  miles  to  a  point ;  thence  due  south  35  miles  to  a  point ;  thence  due  east  20  miles  to 
a  point  due  south  of  the  place  of  beginning  ;  thence  due  north  to  the  place  of  begin- 
ning, be,  and  the  same  is  hereby,  canceled,  and  said  lands  are  restored  to  the  public 
domain. 

R.  B.  HAYES. 


Jicarilla  Apache  Reserve. 

Executive  Mansion,  March  25,  1874. 
It  is  hereby  ordered  that  the  following-described  tract  of  country  in  the  Territory  of 
New  Mexico,  set  apart  as  a  reservation  for  the  Jicarilla  Apache  Indians  by  the  first 
article  of  an  agreement  concluded  with  the  said  Indians  December  10,  1873,  subject  to 
the  action  of  Congress,  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby,  withdrawn  from  sale  and  settle- 
ment, viz  :  Commencing  at  a  point  where  the  headwaters  of  the  San  J uan  River  crosses 
the  southern  boundary  of  the  Territory  of  Colorado,  following  the  course  of  said  river 
until  it  intersects  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  Navajo  Reservation  ;  thence  due  north 
along  said  eastern  boundary  of  the  Navajo  Reservation  to  where  it  intersects  the 
southern  boundary-line  of  the  Territory  of  Colorado;  thence  due  east  along  the  said 
southern  boundary  of  the  Territory  of  Colorado  to  the  place  of  beginning. 

II.  S.  GRANT. 
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Executive  Mansion,  July  18,  1876. 
It  is  hereby  ordered  that  the  order  of  March  25,  1874,  setting  apart  the  following- 
described  lands  in  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico  as  a  reservation  for  the  Jicarilla  Apache 
Indians,  viz:  Commencing  at  a  point  where  the  headwaters  of  the  San  Juan  River 
crosses  the  southern  boundary  of  the  Territory  of  Colorado  ;  following  the  course  of 
said  river  until  it  intersects  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  Navajo  Reservation  ;  thence 
due  north  along  said  eastern  boundary  of  the  Navajo  Reservation  to  where  it  inter- 
sects the  southern  boundary-line  of  the  Territory  of  Colorado  ;  thence  due  east  along 
the  said  southern  boundary  of  the  Territory  of  Colorado  to  the  place  of  begin- 
ing,  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby,  canceled,  and  said  lands  are  restored  to  the  public 
domain. 

U.  S.  GRANT. 


Zuni  Pueblo  Reserve. 

Executive  Mansion,  March  16,  1877. 
It  is  hereby  ordered  that  the  following-described  tract  of  country  in  the  Territory 
of  New  Mexico,  viz  :  Beginning  at  the  one  hundred  and  thirty-sixth  milestone,  on  the 
western  boundary-line  of  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico,  and  running  thence  north  61° 
45'  east.  31  miles  and  eight-tenths  of  a  mile  to  the  crest  of  the  mountain  a  short  distance 
above  Nutrias  Spring ;  thence  due  south  12  miles  to  point  in  the  hills  a  short  distance 
southeast  of  the  Ojo  Pescado  ;  thence  south  61°  45'  west  to  the  one  hundred  and  forty- 
eighth  milestone  on  the  western  boundary-line  of  said  Territory  ;  thence  north  with  said 
boundary-line  to  the  place  of  beginning,  be,  and  the  same  hereby  is,  withdrawn  from 
sale,  and  set  apart  as  a  reservation  for  the  use  and  occupancy  of  the  Zuni  Pueblo 

IndianS-  E.  B.  HAYES. 


Navajo  Reserve. 

Executive  Mansion,  October  29,  1878. 
It  is  hereby  ordered  that  the  tract  of  country  in  the  Territory  of  Arizona  lying 
within  the  followiug-desciibed  boundaries,  viz:  Commencing  at  the  northwest  corner 
of  the  Navajo  Indian  Reservation,  on  the  boundary-line  between  the  Territories  of 
Arizona  and  Utah  ;  thence  west  along  said  boundary-line  to  the  one  hundred  and  tenth 
degree  of  longitude  west;  thence  south  along  said  degree  to  the  thirty-sixth  parallel 
of  latitude,  north  ;  thence  east  along  said  parallel  to  the  west  boundary  of  the  Nav- 
ajo Reservation;  thence  north  along  said  west  boundary  to  the  place  of  beginning, 
be,  and  the  same  hereby  is,  withdrawn  from  sale  and  settlement,  and  set  apart  as  an 
addition  to  the  present  reservation  for  the  Navajo  Indians. 

1  "D      X>     XX  \  VT?  C 


Tularosa  Reserve. 

(For  Executive  order  of  November  7,  1871,  relative  to  Tularosa  reserve,  .see  page  232.) 

Executive  Mansion,  November  24,  1874. 
All  orders  establishing  and  setting  apart  the  Tularosa  Valley,  in  New  Mexico,  de- 
scribed as  follows:  Beginning  at  the  headwaters  of  the  Tularosa  River,  and  its  tribu- 
taries in  the  mountains,  and  extending  down  the  same  ten  miles  on  each  side  for  a  dis- 
tance of  30  miles,  as  an  Indian  reservation,  are  hereby  revoked  and  annulled,  and  the 
said  described  tract  of  country  is  hereby  restored  to  the  public  domain. 

U.  S.  GRANT. 


OREGON. 


Grande  Roncle  Reserve. 

Department  of  the  Interior, 

Washington,  June  30,  1857. 
Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  to  you,  herewith,  a  report  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Indian  Affairs  recommending,  and  a  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land 
Office  concurring  in  the  recommendation,  that  the  lands  embraced  in  townships  5  and 
6  south,  of  range  8  west,  and  parts  ol  townships  5  and  6  south,  of  range  7  west,  Willa- 
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mette  district  Oregon,  as  indicated  in  the  accompanying  plat,  be  withdrawn  from  sale 
and  entry,  and  established  as  an  Indian  reservation  for  the  colonization  of  Indian  tribes 
in  Oregon,  and  particularly  for  the  Willamette  tribes,  parties  to  treaty  of  January, 
1855. 

I  respectfully  recommend  that  the  proposed  reservation  be  established,  and  have  ac- 
cordingly prepared  a  form  of  indorsement  on  the  plat  of  the  same  for  your  signature, 
in  case  the  recommendation  is  approved. 

The  u  Coast  Reservation"  alluded  to  in  some  of  the  accompanying  papers  was  estab- 
lished by  order  of  your  predecessor,  November,  1855. 
I  am,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  THOMPSON, 

Secretary. 

The  President. 

Executive  Office, 
Washington  City,  June  30, 1857. 
Townships  5  and  6  south,  of  range  8  west,  and  parts  of  townships  5  and  6  south,  of 
range  7  west,  as  indicated  hereon  by  red  lines,  are  hereby  withdrawn  from  sale  and 
entry,  and  set  apart  as  a  reservation  for  Indian  purposes  till  otherwise  ordered. 

JAMES  BUCHANAN. 


Malheur  Reserve. 

Washington,  March  8,  1871. 

Hon.  E.  S.  Parker, 

Commissioner  Indian  Affairs : 
I  would  respectfully  ask  that  the  President  withdraw  for  eighteen  months  all  that 
portion  of  the  country  in  the  State  of  Oregon,  situated  between  the  forty-second  and 
forty-fourth  parallels  of  latitude,  and  from  one  hundred  and  seventeen  to  one  hundred 
and  twenty  degrees  of  longitude, excepting  so  much  as  may  have  been  or  may  be  granted 
for  military  or  wagon  road  purposes,  with  a  view  of  selecting  an  Indian  reservation, 
on  which  to  consolidate  Indians  east  of  the  Cascade  Mountains  in  said  State,  excepting 
those  who  may  select  lands  in  severalty  from  the  reservation  or  reservations  on  which 
they  are  now  located,  and  the  President  instruct  me  to  proceed  at  the  earliest  practi- 
cal time  to  select  such  reservation. 

A.  B.  MEACHAM, 

Superintendent  of  Indian  Affairs,  Oregon. 

Department  of  the  Interior, 

Office  of  Indian  Affairs, 

Washington,  D.  C,  March  10, 1871. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  report  that  I  am  in  receipt  of  a  letter  bearing  date  the  8th 
instant,  from  A.  B.  Meacham  esq.,  superintendent  of  Indian  Affairs  in  the  State  of 
Oregon,  asking  that  the  portion  of  that  State  lying  between  the  forty-second  and  forty- 
fourth  parallels  of  north  latitude,  and  the  one  hundred  and  seventeenth  and  the  one 
hundred  and  twentieth  degrees  of  west  longitude  (excepting  so  much  thereof  as  may 
have  been  or  may  hereafter  be  granted  for  military  or  wagon  road  purposes),  be  with- 
drawn from  market  as  public  lands,  for  the  space  of  eighteen  months,  with  a  view  to 
the  selection  of  a  reservation  upon  which  to  collect  all  the  Indians  in  that  State  east 
of  the  Cascade  Mountains,  except  those  who  may  select  lands  in  severalty  upon  the 
reservations  on  which  they  are  now  located. 

The  suggestion  of  Superintendent  Meacham  is  concurred  in,  and  I  respectfully 
recommend  that  the  President  be  requested  to  issue  an  executive  order  withdrawing 
the  tract  of  country  described  from  market  as  public  lands,  for  the  period  and  the 
purpose  above  indicated,  and  that  this  office  be  authorized  to  instruct  the  superin- 
tendent to  proceed  to  select  such  reservation  without  unnecessary  delay. 

A  copy  of  Superintendent  Meacham's  letter  is  herewith  transmitted. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

H.  R.  CLUM, 

Acting  Commissioner. 

Hon.  C.  Delano, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Department  of  the  Interior, 

March  14,1871. 

The  recommendation  of  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  contained  in  his  accom- 
panying report  has  my  approval,  and  it  is  respectfully  submitted  to  the  President 
with  the  request  that  he  direct  the  temporary  withdrawal  from  market  of  the  lauds 
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in  Oregon  as  therein  designated,  with  the  exceptions  stated,  for  the  purpose  of  estab- 
lishing; a  reservation  for  the  Indians  in  that  State. 

6  C.  DELANO, 

Secretary. 

Executive  Mansion,  March  14, 1871. 
I  hereby  direct  the  withdrawal  of  the  lands  referred  to  from  market  as  public  lands 
for|the  period  of  time  and  for  the  purpose  indicated,  as  recommended  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior.  _ 

U.  S.  GRANT. 


Office  Indian  Affairs, 
Washington,  September  4,  1872. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  inclose  herewith  a  report,  dated  the22d  ultimo  (and  accom- 
panying map),  received  from  T.  B.  Odeneal,  esq.,  superintendent  Indian  affairs  for  Ore- 
gon, reciting  the  action  taken  by  him  relative  to  the  establishment  of  a  proposed  res- 
ervation on  the  headwaters  of  Malheur  River,  in  that  State,  for  the  Snake  or  Piute 
Indians,  under  instructions  contained  in  letter  to  him  from  this  office  dated  the  6th  of 
July  last. 

Superintendent  Odeneal  defines  the  boundaries  of  the  tract  of  country  selected  by 
him  for  the  proposed  reservation  as  follows  : 

"  Beginning  at  the  mouth  of  the  North  Fork  of  the  Malheur  River  ;  thence  up  said 
North  Fork,  including  the  waters  thereof,  to  Castle  Rock  ;  thence  in  a  northwesterly 
direction  to  Strawberry  Butte  ;  thence  to  Soda  Spring,  on  the  Canyon  City  and  Camp 
Harney  road  ;  thence  down  Silvies  River  to  Malheur  Lake ;  thence  east  to  the  South 
Fork  of  the  Malheur  River ;  thence  down  said  South  Fork,  including  the  waters  thereof,, 
to  the  place  of  beginning  (to  be  known  as  Malheur  Reservation),  including  all  lands 
within  said  boundaries,  excepting  so  much  thereof  as  may  have  been  granted  for  mili- 
tary or  wagon-road  purposes." 

I  respectfully  recommend  that  the  tract  of  country  embraced  within  the  foregoing 
limits  be  set  apart  and  reserved  as  an  Indian  reservation,  and  that  the  President  b& 
requested  to  issue  an  executive  order  accordingly. 

It  is  also  requested  that  the  papers  inclosed  be  returned  to  this  office. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

*    .  ?  >  •>  F.  A.  WALKER, 

Commissioner. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Department  of  the  Interior, 

Washington,  D.  C,  September  12,  1872. 
Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  a  communication,  dated  the  4th  instant^ 
from  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  affairs,  inclosing  a  report  (with  map)  of  T.  B. 
Odeneal,  superintendent  of  Indian  affairs  for  Oregon,  and  recommending  that  a  res- 
ervation on  the  headwaters  of  the  Malheur  River,  in  the  State  of  Oregon,  the  bound- 
aries of  which  are  set  forth  in  the  Commissioner's  letter,  be  established  for  the  Snake 
or  Piute  Indians. 

The  recommendation  of  the  Commissioner  meets  with  the  approval  of  this  depart- 
ment, and  I  respectfully  request  that  the  President  direct  the  same  to  be  carried  into- 
effect. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  your  obedient  servant, 

W.  H.  SMITH, 
Acting  Secretary. 

Executive  Mansion,  September  12,  1872. 
Let  the  lands  which  are  fully  described  in  the  accompanying  letter  of  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Indian  Affairs  be  set  apart  as  a  reservation  for  the  Snake  or  Piute  Indians.,, 
as  recommended  in  the  letter  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  of  this  date. 

U.  S.  GRANT. 


Executive  Mansion,  May  15,  1875. 
It  is  hereby  ordered  that  the  tract  of  country  in  Oregon  embraced  within  the  follow- 
ing-described boundaries,  viz  :  Commencing  at  a  point  on  the  Malheur  River  where 
the  range-line  between  ranges  39  and  40,  east  of  the  Willamette  meridian,  intersects 
the  same;  thence  north,  on  said  range-line,  to  a  point  due  east  of  Strawberry  Butte  ; 
thence  west  to  Strawberry  Butte ;  thence  southeastwardly  to  Castle  Rock  ;  thence  to 
the  west  bank  of  the  North  Fork  of  the  Malheur  River  ;  thence  down  and  with  the  said 
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west  bank  to  the  Malheur  River ;  thence  along  and  with  the  Malheur  River  to  the 
place  of  beginning,  be,  and  the  same  hereby  is,  withdrawn  from  sale  or  settlement 
except  such  lands  within  said  boundaries  as  have  passed  or  may  pass  to  the  Dalles 
Military  Road  Company,  under  act  of  Congress  approved  February  27,  1867  (vol.  14, 
p.  409),  and  to  the  Willamette  Valley  and  Cascade  Mountain  Military  Road  Company, 
under  act  of  Congress  approved  July  5,  1866  (vol.  14,  p.  89),  and  the  same  set  apart  as 
an  addition  to  the  MalheUr  Indian  Reservation,  set  apart  by  executive  order  of  Sep- 
tember 12,  1872. 

U.  S.  GRANT. 


Executive  Mansion,  January  28,  1876. 
It  is  hereby  ordered  that  the  tract  of  country  in  Oregon  lying  withiu  the  following- 
tlescribed  boundaries,  viz  :  Beginning  at  a  point  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Malheur 
River  where  the  range-line  between  ranges  3S  and  39  east  of  the  Willamette  meridian 
intersects  the  same ;  thence  north  on  said  range-liue  to  a  point  due  east  of  the  summit 
of  Castle  Rock ;  thence  due  west  to  the  summit  of  Castle  Rock ;  thence  in  a  north- 
westerly direction  to  Strawberry  Butte;  thence  to  Soda  Spring,  on  the  Canyon  City 
and  Camp  Harney  road;  thence  down  Silvies  Creek  to  Malheur  Lake;  thence  due 
east  to  the  right  bank  of  the  South  Fork  of  Malheur  River ;  thence  down  said  right 
bank  of  the  South  Fork  to  the  Malheur  River;  thence  down  the  right  bank  of  the 
Malheur  River  to  the  place  of  beginning,  except  such  lands  withiu  these  limits  as 
have  passed  or  may  pass  to  the  Dalles  Military  Road  on  the  north,  and  the  Willa- 
mette Valley  and  Cascade  Mountain  Military  Road  on  the  south,  be,  and  the  same  is 
hereby,  withdrawn  from  sale  and  set  apart  for  the  use  and  occupancy  of  the  Piute 
and  Snake  Indians,  to  be  known  as  the  Malheur  Indian  Reservation ;  and  that  por- 
tion of  country  set  apart  by  executive  order  of  May  15, 1875,  not  embraced  in  the  limits 
of  the  above-described  tract  of  eountrv,  is  hereby  restored  to  the  public  domain. 

U.  S.  GRANT. 


Siletz  Reserve. 

Department  of  the  Interior, 

November  8,  1855. 

Sir  :  I  herewith  submit  for  your  approval  a  proposed  reservation  for  Indians  on  the 
coast  of  Oregon  Territory,  recommended  by  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  and 
submitted  to  the  department  by  the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office,  for  the 
procurement  of  your  order  on  the  subject,  in  letter  of  the  10th  September  last. 

Before  submitting  the  matter  to  you  I  desired  to  have  a  more  full  report  of  the 
subject  from  the  Indian  Office,  and  the  letter  of  the  head  of  that  bureau  of  the  29th 
ultimo  having  been  received  and  considered,  I  see  no  objection  to  the  conditional 
reservation  asked  for,  "  subject  to  future  curtailment,  if  found  proper,"  or  entire  re- 
lease thereof,  should  Congress  not  sanction  the  object  rendering  this  withdrawal  of 
the  land  from  white  settlement  at  this  time  advisable. 

A  plat  marked  A,  and  indicating  the  boundaries  of  the  reservation,  accompanies  the 
papers,  and  has  prepared  thereon  the  necessary  order  for  your  signature,  should  you 
think  fit  to  sanction  the  recommendation. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

r.  McClelland, 

Secretary. 

The  President. 

November  9,  1855. 

The  reservation  of  the  land  within  denoted  by  blua-shaded  lines  is  hereby  made  for 
the  purposes  indicated  in  ietter  of  the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office  of  the 
10th  September  last  and  letter  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  of  the  8th  November, 

1855. 

FRANK'N  PIERCE. 


Department  of  the  Interior, 

Washington,  D.  C,  December  20,  1865. 
Sir:  Pursuant  to  a  recommendation  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  of  the  8th  of  No- 
vember, 1855,  the  President  of  the  United  States,  by  an  executive  order  dated  the  9th 
of  that  month,  set  apart  conditionally  the  tract  of  country  on  the  coast  of  Oregon,  ex- 
tending from  Cape  Lookout  on  the  north  to  a  point  below  Cape  Perpetua  on  the  south, 
as  exhibited  in  blue  on  the  accompanying  map,  for  an  Indian  reservation. 
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It  is  represented  by  the  Oregon  delegation  in  Congress  that  this  reservation  is  un- 
necessarily large,  and  that  by  reason  of  it  access  to  the  harbor  of  Acquinna  Bay  by  the 
numerous  setlers  in  the  fertile  and  productive  valley  of  the  Willamette  is  prevented. 
They  ask  for  a  curtailment  of  this  reservation,  so  as  to  secure  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Willamette  Valley  the  much-needed  access  to  the  coast,  and  for  this  purpose  propose 
that  a  small  and  rugged  portion  of  the  reservation  in  the  vicinity  of  Acquinna  Bay,  not 
occupied  or  desired  by  the  Indians,  shall  be  released  and  thrown  open  to  occupation  and 
use  by  the  whites. 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  interests  of  the  citizens 
of  Oregon  will  be  promoted  by  the  opening  of  a  port  of  entry  at  Acquinna  Bay,  and 
that  their  interest  is  paramount  in  importance  to  that  of  the  Indians  located  in  that 
vicinity.  Concurring  in  the  views  expressed  by  the  Hon.  Messrs.  Nesmith,  Williams, 
and  Henderson,  and  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  I  respectfully  recommend  that 
an  order  be  made  by  you  releasing  from  reservation  for  Indian  purposes  and  restoring 
to  public  use  the  portion  of  the  said  reservation  bounded  on  the  accompanying  map 
by  double  red  lines,  and  described  in  the  communication  of  the  Oregon  delegation  as 
follows,  viz:  Commencing  at  a  point  two  miles  south  of  the  Siletz  Agency ;  thence 
west  to  the  Pacific  Ocean  ;  thence  south  along  said  ocean  to  the  mouth  of  the  Alcea 
River;  thence  up  said  river  to  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  reservation  ;  thence  north 
along  said  eastern  boundary  to  a  point  due  east  of  the  place  of  beginning ;  thence  west 
to  the  place  of  beginning. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

JAS.  HARLAN, 

Secretary. 

The  President. 

Executive  Mansion,  December  21,  1865. 
The  recommendation  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  approved,  and  the  tract  of 
land  within  described  will  be  released  from  reservation  and  thrown  open  to  occupancy 
and  use  bv  the  citizens  as  other  public  land. 

ANDREW  JOHNSON, 

President. 


Wallowa  Valley  Reserve. 

Department  of  the  Interior, 

Office  of  Indian  Affairs, 

June  9,  1873. 

The  above  diagram  is  intended  to  show  a  proposed  reservation  for  the  roaming  Nez 
Perce"  Indians  in  the  Wallowa  Valley,  in  the  State  of  Oregon.  Said  proposed  reserva- 
tion is  indicated  on  the  diagram  by  red  lines,  and  is  described  as  follows,  viz  :  Com- 
mencing at  the  right  bank  of  the  mouth  of  Grande  Ronde  River  ;  thence  up  Snake  River 
to  a  point  due  east  of  the  southeast  corner  of  township  No.  1  south  of  the  base  line  of 
the  surveys  in  Oregon,  in  range  No  46  east  of  the  Willamette  meridian  ;  thence  from 
said  point  due  west  to  the  west  Fork  of  the  Wallowa  River;  thence  down  said 
West  Fork  to  its  junction  with  the  Wallowa  River;  thence  down  said  river  to  its  con- 
fluence with  the  Grande  Ronde  River  ;  thence  down  the  last-named  river  to  the  place 
of  beginning. 

I  respectfully  recommend  that  the  President  be  requested  to  order  that  the  lands 
comprised  within  the  above-described  limits  be  withheld  from  entry  and  settlement  as 
public  lands,  and  that  the  same  be  set  apart  as  an  Indian  reservation,  as  indicated  in 
my  report  to  the  department  of  this  date. 

EDWARD  P.  SMITH, 

Commissioner. 

Department  of  the  Interior, 

June  11,  1873. 

Respectfully  presented  to  the  President,  with  the  recommendation  that  he  make  the 
order  above  proposed  by  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 

C.  DELANO, 

Secretary. 

Executive  Mansion,  June  16,  1873. 
It  is  hereby  ordered  that  the  tract  of  country  above  described  be  withheld  from  en- 
try and  settlement  as  public  lands,  and  that  the  same  be  set  apart  as  a  reservation  for 
the  roaming  Nez  Perce  Indians,  as  recommended  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and 
the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 

U.  S.  GRANT. 
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Wallowa  Valley  Ressrve. 

Executive  Mansion,  June  10,  1875. 
It  is  hereby  ordered  that  the  order  dated  June  16, 1873,  withdrawing  from  sale  and  set- 
tlement and  setting  apart  the  Wallowa  Valley,  in  Oregon,  described  as  follows  :  Com- 
mencing at  the  right  bank  of  the  mouth  of  Grande  Ronde  River  ;  thence  up  Snake  River 
to  a  point  due  east  of  the  southeast  corner  of  township  No.  1  south  of  the  base  line  of  the 
surveys  in  Oregon,  in  range  No.  46  east  of  the  Willamette  meridian;  thence  from  said 
point  due  west  to  the  West  Fork  of  the  Wallowa  River  ;  thence  down  said  West  Fork  to 
its  junction  with  the  Wallowa  River;  thence  down  said  river  to  its  confluence  with 
the  Grande  Ronde  River:  thence  down  the  last-named  river  to  the  place  of  beginning, 
as  an  Indian  reservation,  is  hereby  revoked  and  annulled,  and  the  said  described  tract 
of  country  is  hereby  restored  to  the  public  domain. 

TJ.  S.  GRANT. 


UTAH. 

Uintah  Valley  Reserve. 

Department  of  the  Interior, 

Washington,  October  3,  1861. 
Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  herewith  to  submit  for  your  consideration  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Acting  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  that  the  Uintah  Valley,  in  the  Ter- 
ritory of  Utah,  be  set  apart  and  reserved  for  the  use  and  occupancy  of  Indian  tribes. 

In  the  absence  of  an  authorized  survey  (the  valley  and  surrounding  country  being 
as  yet  unoccupied  by  settlements  of  our  citizens),  I  respectfully  recommend  that  you 
order  the  entire  valley  of  the  Uintah  River,  withiu  Utah  Territory,  extending  on  both 
sides  of  said  river  to  the  crest  of  the  first  range  of  contiguous  mountains  on  each  side, 
to  be  reserved  to  the  United  States  and  set  apart  as  an  Indian  reservation. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

CALEB  B.  SMITH, 

Secretary. 

The  President. 

Executive  Office,  October  3,  1861. 
Let  the  reservation  be  established,  as  recommended  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

A.  LINCOLN. 


WASHINGTON  TERRITORY. 

Chehalis  Reserve. 

Department  of  the  Interior, 

Office  of  Indian  Affairs, 

May  17, 1864. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  for  your  direction  in  the  premises,  sundry  commu- 
nications and  papers  from  Superintendent  Hale,  in  reference  to  a  proposed  reservation 
for  the  Chehalis  Indians  in  Washington  Territory. 

The  condition  of  these  Indians  has  been  the  subject  of  correspondence  between  this 
office  and  the  superintendent  of  Indian  affairs  in  Washington  Territory  for  several  years. 
It  will  be  seen  by  Superintendent  Hale's  letter  of  July  3,  1862,  that  the  country 
claimed  by  these  Indians  is  large,  comprising  some  1,500  square  miles  ;  that  they  have 
never  been  treated  with,  but  that  the  government  has  surveyed  the  greater  part  of  it 
without  their  consent,  and  in  the  face  of  their  remonstrances,  and  the  choicest  portions 
of  their  lands  have  been  occupied  by  the  whites  without  any  remuneration  to  them, 
and  without  their  consent,  or  having  relinquished  their  claim  or  right  to  it.  They 
have  been  thus  crowded  out  and  excluded  from  the  use  of  the  lands  claimed  by  them, 
and  those  which  they  have  heretofore  cultivated  for  their  support.  This  has  caused 
much  dissatisfaction,  and  threatens  serious  trouble,  and  thev  manifest  a  determination 
not  to  be  forced  from  what  they  claim  as  their  own  country.  After  various  proposi- 
tions made  to  them  by  Superintendent  Hale,  looking  to  their  removal  and  joint  occu- 
pation of  other  Indian  reservations,  to  all  which  they  strenuously  objected,  they  ex- 
pressed a  willingness  to  relinquish  all  the  lands  hitherto  claimed  by  them,  provided 
they  shall  not  be  removed,  and  provided  that  a  sufficient  quantity  of  land  shall  be  re- 
tained by  them  at  the  mouth  of  Black  River  as  a  reservation. 

The  selection  herein  made  in  accordance  with  their  wishes,  and  approved  by  Super- 
intendent Hale,  reduces  the  dimensions  of  their  former  claim  to  about  six  sections  of 
land,  with  which  they  are  satisfied,  and  which  selection  has  been  submitted  to  this 
office  for  its  approval.  There  seems  one  drawback  only  to  this  selection,  and  that  is  one 
private  land  claim— that  of  D.  Mounts— which  it  is  proposed  to  purchase.    The  price 
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asked  is  $3,500,  which  he  considers  not  unreasonable.  (See  his  communication  of 
March  30,  1863,  and  accompanying  papers.) 

There  is  remaining  on  hand  of  the  appropriation  for  "  intercourse  with  various  In- 
dian tribes  having  no  treaties  with  the  United  States"  the  sum  of  $3,980.12,  a  suffi- 
cient amount  of  which  I  have  no  doubt  might  appropriately  be  applied  for  the  purpose 
indicated.    (See  U.  S.  Statutes  at  Large,  vol.  12,  page  792.) 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  proposition  is  a  fair  one  for  the  government,  and,  as  it  is 
satisfactory  to  the  Indians  interested,  I  see  no  objection  to  its  approval  by  the  depart- 
ment, especially  so  when  it  is  considered  that  it  will  peaceably  avert  impending  trouble. 

As  recommended  in  the  letters  herewith  submitted,  it  will  also  be  necessary,  doubt- 
less, to  make  some  provision  for  them,  after  they  shali  have  been  assured  of  the  quiet 
au'd  permanent  possession  of  the  proposed  reservation  for  a  future  home.  But  this 
may  subsequently  receive  the  attention  of  the  department.  These  Indians  are  repre- 
sented to  be  in  a  very  hopeful  condition.  They  wish  to  abandon  a  roving  life ;  to 
establish  themselves  in  houses,  and  cultivate  their  lands ;  to  educate  their  children, 
and  live  peaceably  with  all. 

These  papers  are  submitted  for  your  information  in  considering  the  subject,  and,  if 
it  shall  commend  itself  to  your  judgment,  for  the  approval  of  the  proposed  selection 
as  a  reservation  for  these  Indians  and  the  purchase  of  the  private  land  claim  of  D. 
Mounts  thereon. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

J      P  WM.  P.  DOLE, 

Commissioner. 

Hon.  J.  P.  Usher, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


Boundaries  of  the  Chehalis  Indian  Reservation,  as  compiled  from  the  field-notes  of  the 
public  surveys  in  the  office  of  the  surveyor-general  of  Washington  Territory,  beginning 
at  the  post-corner  to  sections  1  and  2,  35  and  36  on  the  township  line  between  town- 
ships No.  15  and  16 north,  of  range  4  west  of  the  Willamette  meridian,  being  the  north- 
east corner  of  the  reservation  ;  thence  west  along  the  township  line  240  chains  to  the 
post-corner  to  sections  4,  5,  32  and  33;  thence  north  on  line  between  sections*  32  and 
33,  26.64  chains,  to  the  southeast  corner  of  James  H.  Roundtree's  donation  claim  *  thence 
west  along  the  south  boundary  of  said  claim  71.50  chains  to  its  southwest  corner  ; 
thence  north  on  west  boundary  of  the  claim  13.10  chains  ;  thence  west  8.50  chains  to  the 
quarter-section  post  on  line  of  sections  31  and  32;  thence  north  along  said  section  line 
40.00  chains  to  the  post-corner  to  sections  29,  30,  31  and  32  ;  thence  west  on  line  between 
sections  30  and  31,  25  and  36,  101.24  chains  to  the  Chehalis  River;  thence  up  the  Che- 
halis River  with  its  meanderings,  keeping  to  the  south  of  Sand  Island,  to  the  post  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  river,  being  the  corner  to  fractional  sections  1  and  2 ;  thence 
north  on  the  line  between  sections  1  and  2,  73.94  chains  to  the  place  of  beginning. 

The  copy  of  the  field-notes  in  full,  as  taken  from  the  record  of  the  public  surveys 
now  on  file  in  this  office,  and  from  which  the  above  is  compiled,  is  duly  certified  as  be- 
ing correct  by  the  surveyor-general  of  the  Territory. 

Office  Superintendent  Indian  Affairs, 

Otympia,  Wash.  Ter.,  December  10,  1863. 
The  within  and  foregoing  boundaries,  as  described  in  the  notes  and  accompanying 
diagram  of  the  proposed  Chehalis  Indian  reservation,  are  approved  by  me  as  correct, 
and  being  in  accordance  with  instructions  given  by  me,  the  same  being  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 
FF  C.  H  HALE, 

Superintendent  of  Indian  Affairs,  Washington  Territory. 

Department  of  the  Interior, 

Washington,  D.  C,  July  8,  1864. 
Sir:  I  return  herewith  the  papers  submitted  with  your  report  of  the  17th  May  last 
in  relation  to  a  proposed  reservation  for  the  Chehalis  Indians  in  Washington  Territory. 

I  approve  the  suggestion  made  in  relation  to  the  subject,  and  you  are  hereby  author- 
ized and  instructed  to  purchase  the  improvements  of  D.  Mounts  which  are  on  the  lands 
selected  for  the  reservation,  if  it  can  now  be  done  for  the  price  named  for  them,  viz, 
$3,500,  including  the  crops  grown  or  growing  this  season  upon  the  premises. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  P.  USHER, 

Secretary. 

William  P.  Dole,  Esq., 

Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 
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Colville  Reserve. 


Department  of  the  Interior,. 

Office  of  Indian  Affairs, 
Washington,  D.  C,  April  8,  1872. 
Sir  :  I  Lave  the  honor  to  invite  your  attention  to  the  necessity  for  the  setting  apart 
by  executive  order  of  a  tract  of  country  hereinafter  described,  as  a  reservation  for  the 
following  bands  of  Indians  in  Washington  Territory,  not  parties  to  any  treaty,  viz  : 

The  Methow  Indians,  numbering   31g 

The  Okanagan  Indians,  numbering    340 

The  San  Poel  Indians,  numbering  _  533 

The  Lake  Indians,  numbering  "  230 

The  Colville  Indians,  numbering        631 

The  Calispel  Indians,  numbering   420 

The  Spokane  Indians,  numbering   725 

The  Cceur  d'Alene  Indians,  numbering          700 

And  scattering  bands  [  300 

Total   4,200 

*  *  *  Excluding  that  portion  of  the  tract  of  country  referred  to  found  to  be  in  the 
British  possessions,  the  following  are  the  natural  boundaries  of  the  proposed  reser- 
vation, which  I  have  the  honor  to  recommend  be  set  apart  by  the  President  for  the 
Indians  m  question,  and  such  others  as  the  department  may  see  fit  to  settle  thereon, 
viz  :  Commencing  at  a  point  on  the  Columbia  River  where  the  Spokane  River  empties 
in  the  same;  thence  up  the  Columbia  River  to  where  it  crosses  the  forty-ninth  par- 
allel north  latitude ;  thence  east,  with  said  forty-ninth  parallel,  to  where  the  Peud 
d'Oreille  or  Clark  River  crosses  the  same  ;  thence  up  the  Pend  d'Oreille  or  Clark  River  to 
where  it  crosses  the  western  boundary  of  Idaho  Territory,  the  one  hundred  and  seven- 
teenth meridian  west  longitude  ;  thence  south,  along  said  one  hundred  and  seventeenth 
meridian,  to  where  the  Little  Spokane  River  crosses  the  same ;  thence  southwesterly, 
with  said  river,  to  its  junction  with  the  Big  Spokane  River;  thence  down  the  Big 
Spokane  River  to  the  place  of  beginning. 
The  papers  hereinbefore  referred  to  are  respectfully  submitted  herewith. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

F.  A.  WALKER, 

^  Commissioner. 
I  he  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


Department  of  the  Interior, 

Office  of  Indian  Affairs, 
Washington,  D.  C,  April  9,  1872. 
Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  a  communication,  dated  the  8th  instant* 
from  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  and  accompanying  papers,  representing  the 
necessity  for  the  setting  apart,  by  executive  order,  of  a  tract  of  country  therein 
described  for  certain  bands  of  Indians  in  Washington  Territory  not  parties  to  any 
treaty. 

The  recommendation  of  the  Commissioner  in  the  premises  is  approved,  and  I  respect- 
fully request  that  the  President  direct  that  the  tract  of  country  designated  upon  the- 
inclosed  map  be  set  apart  for  the  Indians  referred  to,  and  such  others  as  this  depart- 
ment may  see  fit  to  settle  thereon. 

I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

B.  R.  COWEN, 
Acting  Secretary. 

Executive  Mansion, 

Washington,  April  9,  1872. 
It  is  hereby  ordered  that  the  tract  of  country  referred  to  in  the  within  letter  of  the 
Acting  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  designated  upon  the  accompanying  map,  be  set 
apart  for  the  bands  of  Indians  in  Washington  Territory  named  in  communication  of 
the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  dated  the  8th  instant,  and  for  such  other  Indians 
as  the  Department  of  the  Interior  may  see  fit  to  locate  thereon. 

U.  S.  GRANT. 


Executive  Mansion. 

Washington,  July  2,  1872. 
It  is  hereby  ordered  that  the  tract  of  country  referred  to  in  the  within  letter  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  as  having  been  set  apart  for  the  Indians  therein 
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Darned  by  executive  order  of  April  9,  1872,  be  restored  to  the  public  domain,  and  that 
in  lieu  thereof  the  country  bounded  on  the  east  and  south  by  the  Columbia  River,*  on 
the  west  by  the  Okanagan  River,  and  on  the  north  by  the  British  possessions,  be,  and 
the  same  is  hereby,  set  apart  as  a  reservation  for  said  Indians,  and  for  such  other  In- 
dians as  the  Department  of  the  Interior  may  see  fit  to  locate  thereon. 

U.  S,  GRANT. 


Makah  Reserve. 

Executive  Mansion,  October  26,  1872. 
In  addition  to  the  reservation  provided  for  by  the  second  article  of  the  treaty  con- 
cluded January  31,  1^55,  with  the  Makah  Indians  of  Washington  Territory,  it  is  hereby 
ordered  that  there  be  withdrawn  from  sale  and  set  apart  for  the  use  of  the  said  Makah 
and  other  Indians,  a  tract  of  country  in  the  said  Territory  of  Washington,  described 
and  bounded  as  follows,,  viz  :  Commencing  on  the  beach  at  the  mouth  of  a  small  brook 
running  into  Neah  Bay  next  to  the  site  of  the  old  Spanish  fort ;  thence  along  the 
shore  of  said  bay  in  a  northeasterly  direction  to  Boadah  Point  (being  a  point  about 
four  miles  from  the  beginning) ;  thence  in  a  direct  line  south  six  miles;  thence  in  a 
direct  line  west  to  the  Pacific  shore;  thence  northwardly  along  the  shore  of  the  Pa- 
cific to  the  mouth  of  a  small  stream  running  into  the  bay  on  the  south  side  of  Cape 
Flattery,  a  little  above  the  Waatch  Village;  thence foUowing  said  brook  to  its  source; 
thence  in  a  straight  line  to  the  place  of  beginning ;  the  boundary-line  from  the  mouth 
of  the  brook  last  mentioned  to  the  place  of  beginning  being  identical  with  the  south- 
eastern boundary  of  the  resnrvation  set  apart  for  the  Makah  tribe  of  Indians  by  the 
treatv  concluded  with  said  Indians  January  31,  1855,  before  referred  to. 

U.  S.GRAN  T. 


Executive  Mansion,  January  2,  1873. 
In  lieu  of  the  addition  made  by  executive  order  dated  October  26,  1872,  to  the  reser- 
vation provided  for  by  the  second  article  of  the  treaty  concluded  January  31,  1855, 
with  the  Makah  Indians  of  Washington  Territory,  it  is  hereby  ordered,  that  there  be 
withdrawn  from  sale  and  set  aj)art  as  such  addition,  for  the  use  of  the  said  Makah  and 
other  Indians,  the  tract  of  country  in  the  said  Territory  of  Washington  bounded  as  fol- 
lows, viz :  Commencing  on  the  beach  at  the  mouth  of  a  small  brook  running  into  Neah 
Bay  next  to  the  site  of  the  old  Spanish  Fort  ;  thence  along  the  shore  of  said  bay  in  a 
northeasterly  direction  four  miles;  thence  in  a  direct  line  south  six  miles  ;  thence  in  a  di- 
rect line  west  to  the  Pacitic  shore  ;  thence  northwardly  along  the  shore  of  the  Pacific 
to  the  mouth  of  a  sm;ill  stream  running  into  the  bay  on  the  south  side  of  Cape  Flat- 
tery a  little  above  the  Waatch  Village ;  thence  following  said  brook  to  its  source ;  thence 
in  a  straight  line  to  the  place  of  beginning ;  the  boundary  line  from  the  mouth  of  the 
brook  last  mentioned  to  the  place  of  beginning  being  identical  with  the  southeastern 
boundary  of  the  reservation  set  apart  for  the  Makah  and  other  Indians  by  the  treaty 
above  referred  to. 

U.  S.  GRANT. 


Executive  Mansion,  October  21,  1873. 
In  lieu  of  the  addition  made  by  executive  order  dated  October  26,  1872,  and 
amended  by  executive  order  of  January  2,  1873,  to  the  reservation  provided  for  by  the 
second  article  of  the  treaty  concluded  January  31,  1855,  with  the  Makah  tribe  of  In- 
dians of  Washington  Territory  (Statutes  at  Large,  vol.  12,  p.  939),  which  orders  are 
hereby  revoked,  it  is  hereby  ordered  that  there  be  withdrawn  from  sale  and  set  apart 
as  such  addition  for  the  use  of  the  said  Makah  and  other  tribes  of  Indians,  the  tract  of 
country  in  said  Territory  bounded  as  follows,  viz:  Commencing  on  the  beach  at  the 
mouth  of  a  small  brook  running  into  Neah  Bay  next  to  the  site  of  the  old  Spanish  fort; 
thence  along  the  shore  of  said  bay  in  a  northeasterly  direction,  four  miles  ;  thence  in  a 
direct  line  south,  six  miles;  thence  in  a  direct  line  west  to  the  Pacific  shore;  thence 
northwardly  along  the  shore  of  the  Pacific  to  the  mouth  of  another  small  stream  run- 
ning into  the  bay  on  the  south  side  of  Cape  Flattery,  a  little  above  the  Waatch  Village ; 
thence  following  said  brook  to  its  source  ;  thence  in  a  straight  line  to  the  source  of  the 
first-mentioned  brook,  and  thence  following  the  same  down  to  the  place  of  begin- 
ning. 

U.  S.  GRANT. 

49  I 
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Nisqually,  Puyallup,  and  Mucldeshoot  Reserves. 
♦  / 

Department  of  the  Interior, 
Office  of  Indian  Affairs, 

January  19,  1857. 

Sir  :  The  treaty  negotiated  on  the  26th  day  of  December,  1854,  with  certain  bands  of 
Nisqually,  Puyallup,  and  other  Indians  of  Puget's  Sound,  Washington  Territory  (arti- 
cle 2),  provided  for  the  establishment  of  reservations  for  the  colonization  of  the  Indians 
as  follows :  1st.  The  small  island  called  Klah-chemin.  2d.  A  square  tract  containing 
two  sections  near  the  mouth  of  the  She-nah-nam  Creek.  3d.  Two  sections  on  the  south 
side  of  Commencement  Bay. 

The  sixth  article  of  the  treaty  gives  the  President  authority  to  remove  the  Indians 
from  those  locations  to  other  suitable  places  within  Washington  Territory,  or  to  con- 
solidate them  with  friendly  bands. 

So  far  as  this  office  is  advised  a  permanent  settlement  of  the  Indians  has  not  yet  been 
effected  under  the  treaty.  Governor  Stevens  has  formed  the  opinion  that  the  locations 
named  in  the  first  article  of  the  treaty  were  not  altogether  suitable  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  Indian  colonies.  One  objection  was  that  they  were  not  sufficiently  ex- 
tensive. He  reported  that  seven  hundred  and  fifty  Indian's  had  been  collected  from 
the  various  bands  for  settlement. 

I  have  the  honor  now  to  submit  for  your  consideration  and  action  of  the  President, 
should  you  deem  it  necessary  and  proper,  a  report  recently  received  from  Governor 
Stevens,  dated  December  5,  1856,  with  the  reports  and  maps  therewith,  and  as  therein 
stated,  from  which  it  will  be  observed  that  he  has  arranged  a  plan  of  colonization 
which  involves  the  assignment  of  a  much  greater  quantity  of  land  to  the  Indians,  un- 
der the  sixth  article  of  the  treaty,  than  was  named  in  the  first  article.  He  proposes 
the  enlargement  of  the  Puyallap  Reserve  at  the  south  end  of  Commencement  Bay  to 
accommodate  500  Indians ;  the  change  in  the  location,  and  the  enlargement  of  the 
Nisqually  Reserve,  and  the  establishment  of  a  new  location,  Muckleshoot  prairie, where 
there  is  a  military  station  that  is  about  to  be  abandoned. 

The  quantity  of  land  he  proposes  to  assign  is  not,  in  my  opinion,  too  great  for  the 
settlement  of  the  number  of  Indians  he  reports  for  colonization  ;  and  as  the  governor 
recommends  the  approval  of  these  locations,  and  reports  that  the  Indians  assent  thereto, 
I  would  respectfully  suggest  that  they  be  approved  by  the  President ;  my  opinion  be- 
ingthat,  should  it  be  found  practicable  hereafter  to  consolidate  the  bands  for  whom  these 
reserves  are  intended,  or  to  unite  other  bands  of  Indians  on  the  same  reserves,  the 
authority  to  effect  such  objects  will  still  remain  with  the  President  under  the  sixth 
article  of  the  treaty. 

Within  the  Puyallup  Reserve  there  have  been  private  locations,  and  the  value  of 
the  claims  and  improvements  has  been  appraised  by  a  board  appointed  for  that  pur- 
pose at  an  aggregate  of  $4,917. 

In  the  same  connection  I  submit  the  governor's  report  of  August  28,  1856,  which  he 
refers  to,  premising  that  the  proceedings  of  his  conference  with  the  Indians  therein 
mentioned,  were  not  received  here  with  the  report. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

GEO.  W.  MANYPENNY, 

Commissioner. 

Hon.  R.  McClelland, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


Department  of  the  Interior, 

Washington,  January  20,  1857. 
Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  a  communication  of  the  19th  instant,  from  the 
Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  to  this  department,  indicating  the  reservations  selected 
for  the  Nisqually,  Puyallup,  and  other  bands  of  Indians  in  Washington  Territory,  and 
to  request  your  approval  of  the  same. 

With  great  respect,  your  obedient  servant, 

r.  McClelland, 

Secretary. 

The  President. 
Approved. 

FRANKLIN  PIERCE. 

January  20,  1857. 
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Puyallup  Reserve. 

Department  of  the  Interior, 

Office  Indian  Affairs, 

August  26,  1873. 

Sir:  By  the  second  article  of  the  treaty  concluded  with  the  Nisqually  and  other 
Indians  December  26, 1854  (Stat,  at  Large,  vol.  10,  p.  1132),  "  a  square  tract  containing 
two  sections,  or  1,280  acres,  lying  on  the  south  side  of  Commencement  Bay,"  was  set 
apart  as  a  reservation  for  said  Indians,  and  is  known  as  the  Puyallup  Reserve. 

It  appears  from  the  records  of  this  office  that  Governor  Stevens,  finding  the  Indians 
dissatisfied  with  the  size  and  location  of  the  reserve,  as  indicated  by  said  treaty,  agreed, 
at  a  conference  held  with  them  August,  1856,  to  a  readjustment  of  said  reservation,  the 
exterior  boundaries  of  which  were  surveyed  and  established  by  his  order.  This  was  done 
prior  to  the  extension  of  the  lines  of  the  public  surveys  over  the  surrounding  and  adja- 
cent lands.  A  map  of  the  survey  was  transmitted  by  Governor  Stevens  to  this  office, 
under  date  of  December  5,  1856,  giving  a  description  of  the  courses  and  distances  of 
said  exterior  boundaries  of  the  reserve  as  taken  from  the  field-notes  of  the  survey  on 
file  in  the  office  of  superintendent  Indian  affairs  Washington  Territory. 

This  reservation,  as  readjusted  and  indicated  on  said  map,  was  set  apart  for  these 
Indians  by  executive  order  dated  January  20,  1857.  It  was  intended  to  have  this  res- 
ervation bounded  on  its  western  side  by  the  waters  of  Commencement  Bay,  from  the 
southeasterly  extremity  of  said  bay,  around  northwardly  to  the  northwest  corner  of 
the  reservation  on  the  southerly  shore  of  Admiralty  Inlet.  The  survey  was  thought 
to  be  made  so  as  to  give  to  the  Indians  this  frontage  upon  the  bay,  with  free  access  to 
the  waters  thereof.  More  recent  surveys,  however,  develop  the  fact  that  there  is  land 
along  this  shore,  and  outside  the  reservation,  arising  from  an  error  of  the  surveyor  in 
leaving  the  line  of  low- water  mark,  along  the  shore  of  said  bay,  and  running  a  direct 
line  to  the  place  of  beginning. 

In  a  report  dated  March  20  last,  Superintendent  Milroy  calls  attention  to  this  inad- 
vertence, and  for  the  adjustment  of  the  western  boundary  of  said  reservation,  so  that 
it  may  conform  to  the  intentions  of  those  agreeing  to  the  same,  as  well  as  for  the  com- 
fort and  wants  of  the  Indians,  he  recommends  the  following  change,  viz :  Instead  of 
the  direct  line  to  the  place  of  beginning,  to  follow  the  shore  line,  at  low-water  mark, 
to  the  place  of  beginning. 

Inasmuch  as  the  lands  proposed  to  be  covered  by  this  change  are  in  part  already 
covered  by  the  grant  to  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  Company  and  by  donation 
claims,  I  would  respectfully  recommend  that  the  President  be  requested  to  make  an 
order  setting  apart  for  the  use  of  these  Indians  an  addition  to  said  Puyallup  Reserva- 
tion as  follows,  viz:  All  that  portion  of  section  34,  township  21  north,  range  3  east,  in 
Washington  Territory,  not  already  included  within  the  limits  of  the  reservation.  This 
would  give  them  a  mile  of  water-frontage  directly  north  of  Puyallup  River,  and  free 
access  to  the  waters  of  Commencement  Bay  at  that  point. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

H.  R.  CLUM, 

Acting  Commissioner., 

The  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Department  of  tii.e  Interior, 
Washington,  D,  C,  August  28,  1873. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  a  copy  of  a  communication  addressed 
to  this  department  on  the  26th  instant,  by  the  Acting  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs, 
relative  to  the  extension  by  executive  order  of  the  reservation  in  Washington  Terri- 
tory known  as  the  Puyallup  Reservation,  described  as  follows,  to  wit :  All  that  por- 
tion of  section  34,  township  21  north,  range  3  east,  in  Washington  Territory,  not  already 
included  within  the  limits  of  the  reservation. 

I  agree  with  the  Acting  Commissioner  in  his  views,  and  respectfully  request  that  in 
accordance  with  his  recommendation  an  executive  order  be  issued,  setting  apart  the 
tract  of  land  described  for  the  purpose  indicated. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  &c, 

W.  H.  SMITH, 

Acting  Secretary. 

The  President. 

Executive  Mansion,  September  6,  1873. 
Agreeable  to  the  recommendation  of  the  Acting  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  it  is  hereby 
ordered  that  the  Puyallup  Reservation  in  Washington  Territory  be  so  extended  as  to 
include  within  its  limits  all  that  portion  of  section  34,  township  21  north,  range  3 
east,  not  already  included  within  the  reservation. 

U.  S.  GRANT. 
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Muckleslioot  Reswve. 


Executive  Mansion,  April  9,  1874. 
It  is  hereby  ordered  that  the  following  tracts  of  land  in  Washington  Territory,  viz  : 
Sections  2  and  12  of  township  20  north,  range  5  east,  and  sections  20,  28,  and  34,  of  town- 
ship 21  north,  range  5  east,  Willamette  meridian,  be  withdrawn  from  sale  or  other 
disposition,  and  set  apart  as  the  Muckleshoot  Indian  Reservation,  for  the  exclusive  use 
of  the  Indians  in  that  locality,  the  same  being  supplemental  to  the  action  of  the  de- 
partment approved  by  the  President  January  20,  1857. 

U.  S  GRANT. 


Shoalwctter  Reserve. 

Executive  Mansion,  September  22,  1866. 
Let  the  tract  of  laud  as  indicated  on  the  within  diagram  be  reserved  from  sale  and 
set  apart  for  Indian  purposes,  as  recommended  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  his 
letter  of  tbe  18th  instant;  said  tract  embracing  portions  of  sections  2  and  3  in  town- 
ship 14  north,  range  11  west,  Washington  Territorv. 

ANDREW  JOHNSON. 


Lummi  Reserve. 

Executive  Mansion,  November  22,  1873. 
It  is  hereby  ordered  that  the  following  tract  of  country  in  Washington  Territory  be 
withdrawn  from  sale  and  set  apart  for  the  use  and  occupation  of  the  Dwamish  and 
other  allied  tribes  of  Indians,  viz  :  Commencing  at  the  eastern  mouth  of  Lummi 
River ;  thence  up  said  river  to  the  point  where  it  is  intersected  by  the  line  between 
sections  7  and  8  of  township  38  north,  range  2  east,  of  the  Willamette  meridian ; 
thence  due  north  on  said  section  line  to  the  township  line  between  townships  38  and 
39  ;  thence  west  along  said  township  line  to  low- water  mark,  on  the  shore  of  the  Gulf 
of  Georgia;  thence  southerly  and  easterly  along  the  said  shore,  with  the  meanders 
thereof,  across  the  western  mouth  of  Lummi  River,  and  around  Point  Francis  ;  thence 
northeasterly  to  the  place  of  beginning  ;  so  much  thereof  as  lies  south  of  the  west  fork 
of  the  Lummi  River  being  a  part  of  the  island  already  set  apart  by  the  second  article 
of  the  treaty  with  the  Dwamish  and  other  allied  tribes  of  Indians,  made  and  concluded 
January  22,  1857.    (Stats,  at  Large,  vol.  12,  p.  928.) 

U.  S.  GRANT. 


Port  Madison  Reserve. 

Office  Superintendent  of  Indian  Affairs, 

Olympia,  W.  T.,  July  13,  1864. 

Sir  :  In  the  absence  of  the  superintendent  of  Indian  affairs,  who  is  now  at  Fort  Col- 
ville  or  in  that  neighborhood  in  the  discharge  of  his  official  duty,  at  the  request  of 
Hon.  A.  A.  Denny,  register  of  the  land-office  in  this  place,  I  would  respectfully  call 
your  attention  to  the  condition  of  the  Indian  reservation  near  Port  Madison,  concern- 
ing the  enlargement  of  which  the  superintendent  addressed  you  about  a  year  ago,  for- 
warding at  the  same  time  a  plat  of  the  proposed  reserve. 

By  reference  to  the  treaty  of  Point  Elliott  made  with  the  Dwamish  and  other  allied 
tribes  of  Indians  January  22,  1855,  it  will  be  seen  that  article  2  provides  for  them  a 
reservation  at  this  point.  This  was  soon  found  to  be  too  limited,  and  whilst  Governor 
Stevens  was  yet  superintendent  of  Indian  affairs  the  Indians  were  promised  an  en- 
largement. That  promise  seems  to  have  been  renewed  subsequently,  but  nothing  defi- 
nite agreed  upon. 

Labt  July,  Seattle,  the  principal  chief  of  the  Seattle  band,  with  a  number  of  sub- 
chiefs  and  others  directly  interested,  visited  the  superintendency  upon  this  subject 
At  their  request  a  thorough  examination  was  had,  the  result  of  which  was  in  favor  of 
submitting  their  request  to  you,  and  recommending  that  it  be  granted.  By  reference 
to  report  of  Agent  Howe,  which  accompanies  the  last  annual  report  of  the  superin- 
tendent for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1863,  it  will  be  seen  that  he  is  well  satisfied  of  the 
absolute  necessity  of  its  enlargement. 

The  accompanying  plat  shows  what  is  proposed  to  be  reserved,  which  is  satisfactory 
to  the  Indians.    As  there  were  no  instructions  from  the  Commissioner  of  the  General 
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Land  Office,  these  lands  could  not  be  reserved,  but  were  necessarily  offered  for  sale. 
There  being  no  bidders  the  lands  are  still  vacant. 

Immediately  after  the  public  sale  the  superintendent  gave  notice  of  the  intention  of 
the  department  to  retain  these  lands  for  an  Iudian  reservation,  and  the  public  have  so 
far  acquiesced  as  not  to  disturb  these  proposed  boundaries.  Still,  as  the  lands  were 
offered  at  public  sale  under  the  proclamation  of  the  President,  they  are  now,  agreeably 
to  law,  subject  to  private  entry.  Should,  therefore,  application  be  made  to  the  register 
for  the  entry  of  any  of  these  lands,  he  would,  as  matters  now  stand,  be  powerless  to 
prevent  it. 

The  register  has  just  addressed  the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office  on  this 
subject.  Hence  the  reason  of  my  addressing  you  without  awaitiDg  the  return  of  the 
superintendent,  who  may  be  absent  for  a  month,  and  respectfully  asking  that  such 
steps  may  at  once  be  taken  as  to  prevent  any  lands  within  the  proposed  boundaries 
being  sold  by  the  register  until  he  be  further  advised. 
Very  respectfully,  vour  obedient  servant, 

GEO.  F.  WHITWORTH, 

Chief  Clerk. 

Hon.  Wm.  P.  Dole, 

Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  Washington. 


Department  of  the  Interior, 

Office  of  Indian  Affairs, 

September  12,  1864. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  inclose  herewith  for  your  consideration  a  letter  from  C. 
H.  Hale,  late  superintendent  of  Indian  affairs  for  Washington  Territory,  by  his  clerk, 
calling  attention  to  the  necessity  of  immediate  action  in  order  to  secure  certain  lands 
to  the  Indians  therein  mentioned,  near  Port  Madison,  for  an  enlargement  of  their  res- 
ervation. 

It  appears  from  the  report  of  Agent  Howe,  made  to  this  office  last  year,  that  the 
proposed  enlargement  ot  the  reservation  is  deemed  to  be  advisable,  and  I  have  to  re- 
quest that  you  will  direct  that  the  tracts  of  land  described  in  the  plat  inclosed  in  the 
letter  of  Mr.  Whitworth  may  be  reserved  from  sale,  so  that  they  may  be  set  apart  for 
the  Indians  for  whom  they  are  intended. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

W.  P.  DOLE, 

Commissioner. 

Hon.  W.  P.  Otto, 

Acting  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Department  of  the  Interior, 
Washington,  D.  C,  October  21,  1864. 

Sir  :  I  transmit  herewith  a  letter  of  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  of  the  12th 
ultimo,  covering  a  communication  from  the  chief  clerk  of  the  office  of  superintend- 
ent of  Indian  affairs  for  Washington  Territory,  respecting  the  enlargement  of  the  Port 
Madison  Indian  Reservation. 

Concurring  with  the  Commissioner  in  his  recommendation  that  the  reserve  be  in- 
creased, for  the  benefit  of  the  Indians  referred  to  in  the  papers  inclosed,  you  are  re- 
quested to  have  reserved  from  sale  the  tracts  of  land  indicated  upon  the  plat  herein 
inclosed. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  P.  USHER, 

Secretary. 

James  M.  Edmunds,  Esq., 

Commissioner  General  Land  Office. 


Snohomish  or  Tulalip  Reserve. 

Executive  Mansion,  December  23,  1873. 
It  is  hereby  ordered  that  the  boundaries  of  the  Snohomish  or  Tulalip  Indian  Reser- 
vation in  the  Territory  of  Washington  provided  for  in  the  third  article  of  the  treaty 
with  the  Dwamish  and  other  allied  tribes  of  Indians,  concluded  at  Point  Elliott,  Jan- 
uary 22,  1855  (Stats,  at  Large,  vol.  12,  p.  928),  shall  be  as  follows,  to  wit:  Beginning  at 
low-water  mark  on  the  north  shore  of  Steamboat  Slough  at  a  point  where  the  section 
line  between  sections  32  and  33  of  township  30  north,  range  5  east,  intersects  the  same  ; 
thence  north  on  the  line  between  sections  32  and  33,  28  and  29,  20  and  21,  16  and  17, 
S  and  9,  and  4  and  5,  to  the  township  line  between  townships  30  and  31 ;  thence  west 
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on  said  township  line  to  low-water  mark  on  the  shore  of  Port  Susan;  thence  south- 
easterly with  the  liue  of  low-water  mark  along  said  shore  and  the  shores  of  Tulalip 
Bay  and  Port  Gardner,  with  all  the  meanders  thereof,  and  across  the  mouth  of  Ebey's 
Slough  to  the  place  of  beginning. 

U.  S.  GRANT. 


Swinomish  Reserve. 

Executive  Mansion,  September  9, 1873. 
Agreeable  to  the  within  request  of  the  Acting  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  it  is  hereby 
ordered  that  the  northern  boundary  of  the  Swinomish  Reservation  in  the  Territory  of 
Washington  shall  be  as  follows,  to  wit :  Beginning  at  low-water  mark  on  the  shore  of 
Sim-ilk  Bay  at  a  point  where  the  same  is  intersected  by  the  north  and  south  line 
bounding  the  east  side  of  the  surveyed  fraction  of  9.30  acres,  or  lot  No.  1,  in  the  north- 
west corner  of  section  10  in  township  34  north,  range  2  east ;  thence  north  on  said 
line  to  a  point  where  the  same  intersects  the  section  line  between  sections  3  and  10 
in  said  township  and  range ;  thence  east  on  said  section  line  to  the  southeast  corner 
of  said  section  3  ;  thence  north  on  east  line  of  said  section  3  to  a  point  where  the  same 
intersects  low- water  mark  on  the  western  shore  of  Padilla  Bay. 

U.  S.  GRANT. 


Quinaielt  Reserve. 

Executive  Mansion,  November  4,  1873. 
In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  with  the  Quinaielt  aud  Quillehute 
Indians,  concluded  July  1, 1855,  aud  January  25, 1856 (Stats,  at  Large,  vol.  12,  p.  971),  and 
to  provide  for  other  Indians  in  that  locality,  it  is  hereby  ordered  that  the  following 
tract  of  country  in  Washington  Territory  (which  tract  includes  the  reserve  selected 
by  W.  W.  Miller,  superintendent  of  Indian  affairs  for  Washington  Territory,  and 
surveyed  by  A.  C.  Smith,  under  contract  of  September  16,  1861)  be  withdrawn  from 
sale  and  set  apart  for  the  use  of  the  Quinaielt,  Quillehute,  Hoh,  Quit,  and  other 
tribes  of  fish-eating  Indians  on  the  Pacific  coast,  viz:  Commencing  on  the  Pacific 
coast  at  the  southwest  corner  of  the  present  reservation,  as  established  by  Mr.  Smith 
in  his  survey  under  contract  with  Superintendent  Miller,  dated  September  16,  1861, 
thence  due  east,  and  with  the  line  of  said  survey,  five  miles  to  the  southeast  cor- 
ner of  said  reserve  thus  established ;  thence  in  a  direct  line  to  the  most  southerly 
end  of  Quinaielt  Lake;  thence  northerly  around  the  east  shore  of  said  lake  to  the 
northwest  point  thereof;  thence  in  a  direct  line  to  a  point  a  half  mile  north  of  the 
Queetshee  River  and  three  miles  above  its  mouth;  thence  with  the  course  of  said 
river  to  a  point  on  the  Pacific  coast  at  low-water  mark,  a  half  mile  above  the  mouth 
of  said  river  ;  thence  southerly,  at  low- water  mark,  along  the  Pacific  to  the  place  of 
beginning. 

U.  S.  GRANT. 


Skokomish  Reserve. 

Executive  Mansion,  February  25,  1874. 
It  is  hereby  ordered  that  there  be  withdrawn  from  sale  or  other  disposition  and 
set  apart  for  the  use  of  the  S'Klallam  Indians  the  following  tract  of  country  on 
Hood's  Canal  in  Washington  Territory,  inclusive  of  the  six  sections  situated  at  the 
head  of  Hood's  Canal,  reserved  by  treaty  with  said  Indians  January  26,  1855  (Stats, 
at  Large,  vol.  12,  p.  934),  described  and  bounded  as  follows:  Beginning  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Skokomish  River;  thence  up  said  river  to  a  point  intersected  by  the  section 
line  between  sections  15  and  16  of  township  21  north,  in  range  4  west ;  thence  north 
on  said  line  to  corner  common  to  sections  27,28,  33  and  34  of  township  22  north, 
range  4  west;  thence  due  east  to  the  southwest  corner  of  the  southeast  quarter  of 
the  southeast  quarter  of  section  27,  the  same  being  the  southwest  corner  of  A.  D. 
Fisher  s  claim ;  thence  with  said  claim  north  to  the  northwest  corner  of  the  northeast 
quarter  of  the  southeast  quarter  of  said  section  27 ;  thence  east  to  the  section  line 
between  sections  26  and  27  ;  thence  north  on  said  line  to  corner  common  to  sections 
22, 23,  26,  aud  27 ;  thence  east  to  Hood's  Canal ;  thence  southerly  aud  easterly  along 
said  Hood's  Canal  to  the  place  of  beginning. 

U.  S.  GRANT. 
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WISCONSIN. 

Bed  Cliff  Reserve. 

Geneeal  Land  Office, 

September  6,  1855. 

Sir  :  Inclosed  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  an  abstract  from  the  Acting  Commissioner 
of  Indian  Affairs'  letter  of  the  5th  instant,  requesting  the  withdrawal  of  certain  lands 
for  the  Chippewa  Indians  in  Wisconsin,  under  the  treaty  of  September  30,  1854,  re- 
ferred by  the  department  to  this  office  on  the  5th  instant,  with  orders  to  take  immediate 
steps  for  the  withdrawal  of  the  lands  from  sale. 

In  obedience  to  the  above  order  I  herewith  inclose  a  map,  marked  A,  showing  by  the 
blue  shades  thereon  the  townships  and  parts  of  townships  desiring  to  be  reserved,  no 
portion  of  which  are  yet  in  market,  to  wit :  Township  51  north  of  range  3  west,  fourth 
principal  meridian,  Wisconsin  ;  northeast  quarter  of  township  51  north  of  range  4  west, 
fourth  principal  meridian,  Wisconsin  ;  township  52  north  of  ranges  3  and  4  west,  fourth 
principal  meridian,  Wisconsin.  For  the  reservation  of  which,  until  the  contemplated 
selections  under  the  sixth  clause  of  the  Chippewa  treaty  of  30th  September,  1854,  can 
be  made,  I  respectfully  reccommend  that  the  order  of  the  President  may  be  obtained. 

The  requisite  reports  on  the  subject  of  the  new  surveys,  and  respecting  pre-emption 
claims,  referred  to  in  the  same  order,  will  be  prepared  and  communicated  at  an  early 
day. 

I  am,  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

THOMAS  A.  HENDRICKS, 

Commissioner. 

Hon.  R.  McClelland, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Department  of  the  Interior, 

February  20,  1856. 

This  plat  represents  by  the  blue  shade  certain  land  to  be  withdrawn  with  a  view  to 
a  reservation  under  Chippewa  treaty  of  30th  September,  1854,  and  as  more  particularly 
described  in  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office's  letter  of  6th  September,  1855. 
The  subject  was  referred  to  the  President  for  his  sanction  of  the  recommendation 
made  in  Secretary's  letter  of  8th  September,  1855,  and  the  original  papers  cannot  now 
be  found.  This  plat  is  a  duplicate  of  the  original  received  in  letter  of  Commissioner 
of  the  General  Land  Office  of  this  date,  and  is  recommended  to  the  President  for  his 
sanction  of  the  withdrawal  desired. 

r.  McClelland, 

Secretary. 
February  21,  1856. 

Let  the  withdrawal  be  made  as  recommended. 

FRANKLIN  PIERCE. 
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Name  of  agency  and  tribe. 


ARIZONA. 

Colorado  River  agency. 


Mojave  

Chimehueva. 

Hualapai  

Coahuila  

Cocopah  


Pima  and  Maricopa  agency. 


Pima  

Maricopa . 
Papago. . . 


Moquis  Pueblo  agency. 

Moquis  Pueblo  

San  Carlos  agency. 

Pinal  and  Aravaipa  Apacbe . . 

Cbiricabua  Apache  

Southern  Apacbe  

Tonto  Apache  

"White  Mountain  Apache  

Coyotero  Apache  

Apache  Mojave  

Apache  Yuma  


Indians  in  Arizona  not  under  an 
agent. 

Yuma  

Mojave  


CALIFORNIA. 

Hoopa  Valley  agency. 


Hoopa . 


Bound  Valley  agency. 


Potter  Valley  

Pit  River  

Ukie  and  Wylackie 

Redwood  

Concow  

Little  Lake  


Mission  agency. 

Mission,  Coahuila,  Temecula,  and 
others  


Tule  River  agency. 


Tule  and  Tejon   

Wichumni,  Kahweah,  and  King's 
River  


Number  of 
Indians 
who  wear 
citizen's 
dress. 


00  £ 

a  5 


l,  loo; 

320; 
620 
150  j 

180; 


900 


4, 100  ?a2,200 

400  J  

6.  000   


1,  790      1,  790 


891  ) 

262 
242  | 

612  >  4-052 


600 
315 


1, 100 
50 
1,500 


200 


700 


427'. 


) 

39  | 
199  ! 

74  r 

162  | 
199  I 


915 


e540 


180 


93 


>  5 


"3 


a  oi 


4  All. 


1,  400 

50 
1,  500' 


All 


1  AIL. 


300 


166 


521  Maj'y 


87 


21  i 


a-j 


J* 

a£ 

fz5 


All. 


All. 


All. 


c800 


Maj'y 


C  All 

\  able 


83 


150 


400 


I" 


52 


37 


a  Half  are  absent  temporarily  in  order  to  cultivate  lands  capable  of  irrigation. 
b  For  other  purposes  than  education. 
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among  Indians,  by  tribes  and  their  respective  agencies. 


Educational. 


Beligious. 


Vital. 


200 
60 

120 
30 
40 


i,  eoo 

1,  200 


413 


Number  who 

can  be  ac- 
commodated 
in  scbools. 


No.  of 
schools. 


Number  at- 
tending school 
one  month  or 

more  during 
the  year. 


a  © 

0,0 

T3 

n 


wo  2 
o  on  g 

III 


2  o 


la 


2  « 

a  © 


s  a  • 

3  O  h 

o  -ri, 
q  WO® 


$1,  300 


40 


50 


500 


200 
150 


b$50 


400 


250 


900 


40 


50 


12      1, 604 


dl 


G5 


570 


&500 


19 


34, 


c  Irregularly. 


d  From  report  of  1877. 


eNot  on  a  reservation.! 
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Table  of  statistics  relating  to  population,  education,  $c,  among 


Name  of  agency  and  tribe. 


Indians  in  California  not  under  an 
agent. 

Klamath  „.. 

Sacramento  Valley  

Clear  Lake  '.  

Ukiah  

Potter  VaUey  

Redwood  

.Little  Lake  

Healdsburgh  

Russian  Eiver  , 

Pit  River  

COLORADO. 

Los  Pinos  agency. 
Ute  

Southern  Ute  agency. 
Ute  

White  Eiver  agency. 
Ute  

DAKOTA. 

Cheyenne  River  agency. 

Blaokfeet  Sioux  

Sans  Arc  Sioux  

Minneconjou  Sioux  

Two  Kettle  Sioux  

Crow  Creek  agency. 

Lower  Tanctonais  Sioux  

Devil's  Lake  agency. 

Sis8etoD  Sioux  , 

Wahpeton  Sioux  

Cuthead  Sioux  

Flandreau  agency. 

Santee  Sioux  of  Flandreau  

Fort  Berthold  agency. 

Arickaree  , 

Mandan  

Gros  Ventre  on  reserve  

Groa  Ventre  at  Fort  Buford  

Lower  Brule  agency. 

Lower  Brule  Sioux  

a  For  education. 


1, 125 

150 
100 
200 
25 
25 
40 
50 
200 


000 


934 


929 


438 
218 


364 


654 
273 


108 


2,  000 


850 


1,  025 


Number  of 
Indians 

who  wear 
citizen's 
dress.  9 


300 


243 


28 


519 


205 


350 


J  g 


'Ha 


3* 

a  m 

d 


15 


40 


556 


150 


150 


244 


90 


295 


o  © 
■  N 

©  ^ 


a  o 
is  © 


150 


150 


285 


110 


200 


g  ES 

■d  <D 

a  © 
•2-d 


225 


94 


152 


84 


200 


50 


16 


15 


400      1,260       22       22    3  ... 

b  For  other  purposes. 


55  25 
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Indians,  by  tribes  and  their  respective  agencies — Continued. 


Educational. 

Religious. 

Vital- 

Number  of  children  of  school 
age. 

Number  who 

can  be  ac- 
commodated 
in  schools. 

No.  of 
schools. 

Number  at- 
tending school 
one  month,  or 
more  during 
the  year. 

Average  attendance. 

Number  of  months  during 
which  school  has  been 
maintained. 

Amount  expended  for  edu- 
cation during  the  year. 

Number  of  Indians  who  can 
read. 

I  Number  who  have  learned 
|     to  read  within  the  year. 

Number  of  church  buildings. 

Number  of  missionaries. 

Amount  contributed  by  re- 
ligious societies  during  the 
year. 

Number  of  births. 

Number  of  deaths. 

Boarding. 

Day. 

Boarding. 

P. 

Male. 

Female. 

.... 

.... 

150 
125 
200 

461 

270 
80 

360 

275 

18 

12 

22 
40 

1 

1 

1 
1 

5 
2 

1 

1 

3 

10 

185 

95 
29 
25 

20 

70 

7 

180 

92 
31 
16 

15 

50 

5 

210 

77 
38 
11 

24 

20 

8 

10 

12 
12 
10 

9 

10 

$900 

3,  986 

3,  250 
3,  280 
943 

1, 180 

1,550 

10 

400 

75 
75 
152 

2 

28 

3 

30 

50 
29 
13 

<z$150 

(  a  2, 886 
i  62,  359 

C  a750 
)  615 

C  a30 
\  660 

6200 

C  a400 
\  61,  000 

669 

}■■ 

|29 
]65 
9 

]60 
13 

21 
61 
13 

40 

3 

166 
80 

40 
60 
100 

4 
3 

2 

2 
1 

1 
1 
1 

8 

1 
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Table  of  statistics  relating  to  population,  education,  <$-c,  among 


Name  of  agtncy  and  tribe. 


Dakota— Continued. 
Bed  Cloud  agency. 
Qo  alalia  Sioux  


Spotted  Tail  agency. 


Northern  Sioux  ... 

Brule  Sioux  

Loafer  Sioux  

Wahzahzah  Sioux . 


6,  035 


Number  of 
Indians 

who  wear 
citizen's 


649  ) 
1, 103 


Sisseton  agency. 
Sisseton  and  Wahpeton  Sioux 
Standing  Rock  agency. 


Lower  Yanctonnais  Sioux . 
Upper  Yanctonnais  Sioux . 

Oncapapa  Sioux  

Blackfeet  Sioux  


Yankton  agency. 
Yankton  Sioux  


IDAHO. 

Fort  Hall  agency. 


Bannock  . 
Shoshone. 


Lemhi  agency. 


Shoshone... 
Bannock  .. 
Sheepeater 


Nez  Perce  agency. 


Nez  Perc6  on  reserve. 
Nez  Perce  off  reserve. 


2, 112 


950 


1, 156      1, 156 
500 


Indians  in  Idaho  not  under  an  agent. 
Pend  d' Oreille  and  Kootenai  


INDIAN  TERRITORY. 

Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  agency. 
Cheyenne  


Arapaho 

Kiowa  and  Comanche  agency. 


Kiowa  

Comanche 
Apache  


Osage  agency. 


Osage 
Kaw  . 


3,  298 
2,  676 


1, 120 
1,475 
344 


e2,  391 
6424 


2,  000 
400 


184 


1, 500      1, 500)  700 


854  1 

532  \*M  154 
590  J 

■ 


2. 112  375 


1,033  I  102 


450  26 


24-2 


3,298 
2,  676 


1, 120  ) 
1,  475  V  82 
344  ) 


el50 
e65 


a 

© 

m 
.2 

a 

2  °° 

ilies 
suits 

11 

M  ao 

CO 

© 

•I 

a 

I5 

o 

®  P 

® 

II 

Bd-blo 
[lized 

ood  m 
lized 

a- 

^5 

^  > 

1 

a  > 

"3 '3 

a 

'3  ■ 

".3 

M 

O.S 

©^ 

■s 

©  © 

JSP 

S© 
®  $ 

1 

S  &b 

a  M 
a  a 

1 

a 

l§ 

a  © 

3 

to 

800  AU. 


479 


All.. 


(d) 


100 


All. . 


350|       75;     358|     5         500  20 


30  130 


250 


246 


33  Few 


el25 
e25 


12  213 


3  Few 


a  For  education. 


b  For  other  purposes. 


d  Nearly  all. 


4         275  10 
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Educational. 


Number  who 

can  be  ac- 
commodated 
in  schools. 


1,200 


1,200 


300 


500 


200 


50 


25 


50 


No.  of 
schools. 


Number  at- 
tending school 
one  month  or 
more  during 
the  year. 


38  32 


320 


53 


2  1 


2 

Q  53  H 

If! 
III 


38  7 


54 


35        25  45 


2  « 

a  © 


Religious. 


S  o 


$400  18 


500  23 


13 


10      5,836         955  25 


182  145 


201  10 


20 


9, 952  400 


rQ  a 


-P  CD 

1! 


Vital. 


223  140 


o  C  «$350 
^  i  &  1,430 


«800 
62,  510 


10  . 


50 


501  32 


50  60 


a  ^«7,352 
4  s  63,  825 


235 


23 


19  48 


7,  553 


220  20 


a775 


500 


145 


75 


150 


- 


70 


51 


100!  50 


el40 
e47 


12 


3,  83- 


116 


81      4, 276 


el2 


e55 


e5,  225 


el44 
e97 


e50 
el6 


el 


675 


a84 
640 


a^50 
6  e250 
6e50 
ce250 


183  148 


From  report  of  1877. 


/Osage  Catholic  mission  in  Kansas. 
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Table  of  statistics  relating  to  population,  education,  $c.,  among 


a  reserve. 

Number  oi 
Indians 

who  wear 
citizen's 
dress. 

families  en- 
pursuits. 

Number  of  mixed-blood  families 
engaged  in  civilized  pursuits.  , 

Number  of  full-blood  male  Indians 
engaged  in  civilized  pursuits. 

prentices. 

>ccupied  by 

louses  built 
>ar. 

Name  of  agency  and  tribe. 

j  Population. 

Number  habitually  o 

Male. 

Female. 

Number  of  Indian 
gaged  in  civilized 

Number  of  Indian  ap 

Number  of  houses  ( 
Indians. 

Number  of  Indian  1 
during  the  ye 

Indian  territory— Continued. 

Pawnee  agency. 

1,  43£ 

1,  43* 

5( 

>  65 

284 

301 

>  14 

Ponca  agency. 

I 

Ponca  

620 

62C 

3 

Quapaw  agency. 

4 

6 

Onji^flw 

235 

100 
103 

242 
260 
86 

137 

197 
391 

112 
50 
112 
124 
41 

72 
86 

123 
53 
117 
136 
43 

65 
111 

1 

Modoc... 

103 
242 
260 
86 

Seneca   

20 

""'2 

Wyandotte  

154 

9 
10 

Eastern  Shawnee  

>  237 
j 

505 

158 

Ottawa  of  Bl  an  chard's  Fork  and 
Roche  de  Bceuf   

137 

197 
391 

52 

.... 

<^  34 

8 

Confederated  Peoria  and  Miami  . .  \ 
Nez  Perce  ..... 

1 

J 

43 

98 

7 
9 

Stray  Black  Bob  and  Pottawatomie . 

100 

Sac  and  Fox  agency. 

Sac  and  Pox  of  Mississippi  . . . 

433 
375 
661 
250 

433 
375 
661 

24 
3 

24 

65 

15 

95 
125 
155 

62 

1 

3 

Absentee  Shawnee  

335 

326 

60 
105 

5 
25 

Citizen  Pottawatomie  

.... 

250 

Mokohoko's  band  of  Sac  and  Fox. . . 

150 

Union  agency. 

Cherokee  

al8,  672 
al6,  000 
«14,  000 
a2,  443 
a5,  600 

18,  672 
16,  000 
14,  000 

2,  443| 
5,  600 

9,  379 
7,  500 
6,  500 
1,155 
2,  600 

9,  293 
8,  500 
7,  500 
1,888 
3,  000 

ad,  730 
«3,  200 
a4,  000 
a600 
al,  000 

1 

I. 

Chickasaw  

Wichita  agency. 

1 

J 

Wichita  

Waco  

206 

65 
160 

87 
652 
165  , 

!  

Keechie  

158 

320 

1 

206 

43 

Caddo  (including  Delaware) 

Comanche  

IOWA. 

Sac  and  Fox  agency. 

Sac  and  Fox  

341 

141 

55 

40 

30 

4 

70 

KANSAS. 

Pottawatomie  agency. 

Pottawatomie  (Prairie  band)  

Chippewa  and  Munsee  

450 

228 
59 

440 

228 

159 
100 

218 
122 

93 
63  . 

4 



93  . 
128  . 

104 

57 

3I 
3 

a  From  report  of  1877. 
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Educational. 

Religious. 

Vital. 

Number  of  children  of  school 
age. 

Number  who 

can  be  ac- 
commodated 
in  schools. 

No.  of 
schools. 

Number  at- 
tending school 
one  month  or 
more  during 
the  year. 

lance. 

mths  during 
1  has  been 

Amount  expended  for  edu- 
cation during  the  year. 

Number  of  Indians  who  can 
read. 

lave  learned 
l  the  year. 

ch  buildings. 

sionaries. 

buted  by  re- 
38  during  the 

m 
& 

CO 

Boarding. 

Day. 

Boarding. 

£ 

H 

Male. 

Female. 

Average  attenc 

Number  of  nu 
which  schoo 
maintained. 

Number  who  1 
to  read  withi] 

Number  of  chui 

Number  of  mis 

Amount  contri 
ligious  societi  ( 
year. 

Number  of  birt 

Number  of  deai 

323 

85 

65 

2 

77 

47 

84 

$1,  800 

120 

20 

c|350 

84 

25 

24 

28 

45 
4 

4 

1 

r 

f  15 

9 

16 

12 

2,  565 
3,019 

2,  565 

3,  133 

1,  477 

2,  594 

3 

6400 



\  11 

16 

23 

12 

8 

6400 
6360 

6 

11 
10 
4 
1 

C  21 

18 

19 

12 

38 

17 

17 

(  334 

200 

100 

i 

— 

<  22 
I  13 

28 
11 

24 
12 

12 
12 

145 
13 

15 
3 

1 

6448 
6191 

8 
2 

i 

•  -  - 

26 

21 

23 

12 

74 

11 

1 

6100 

14 

8 

1 

2 

i  26 
X  18 

25 
10 

37 
15 

12 

^  1,048 

82 

9 

8 

4 

9 

84 

50 

i 

26 

25 

37 

12 

4,  362 

32 
30 
26 

15 
10 
15 

550 

15 

25 
20 

14 

15 
20 

50 

141 

50 

i 

.... 

32 

29 

41 

11 

4,  339 

650 

r  4 

80 

al,  600 

al,  400 

alO 

a73,  441 

al5,  000 

a30 

a36 

3 

50 

a600 

«600 

«9 

a27, 534 

alO,  000 
a3,  000 

«24 

al 

17,  000 

1,  200 

13,  500 

< 

2 

32 

a375 

a341 

«10 

«13,  000 

a35 

a\ 

'5 

a80 

al00 

a9 

<t2,  800 

a500 

a3 

a2 

20 

a250 

«150 

alO 

021,  000 

a%  500 
117 

alO 

«3 

2 

200 

100 

l 

54 

41 

75 

10 

3,  003 

f  6280 

\  c932 

65 

44 

25 
88 

10 
33 

65 

50 

l 

24 

13 

28 

12 

4,  000 

11 

13 

50 

40 

l 

13 

11 

18 

12 

3,  500 

20 

1 

6100 

60 

9 

7 

6  For  education,  c  For  other  purposes. 
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Xame  of  agency  arid  tribe. 


MICHIGAN. 

Mackinac  agency, 

Chippewa  of  Saginaw,  Swan  Creek. 

and  Black  River  

Pottawatomie  

Chippewa  of  Lake  Superior  

Ottawa  and  Chippewa  


MINNESOTA. 

Leech  Lake  agency. 

Pillager  and  Lake  Tv  innebagoshish 
Chippewa  

Mississippi  Chippewa  at  "White  Oak 
Point  

Bed  Lake  agency. 

Chippewa  of  Bed  Lake  

White  Earth  agency. 

Mississippi  Chippewa    at  White 

Earth  

Mississippi  Chippewa  at  Mille  Lac . . 
Mississippi  Chippewa  at Snake  Biver 

Otter  Tail  Pillager  Chippewa  

Pembina  Chippewa  


Flathead   

Pend  d' Oreille  

Kootenai  

Flathead  in  Bitter  Poot  Taller. 


Fort  Belknap  agency. 


Gros  Tentre. . 
Assinnaboine. 
Rirer  Crow. . . 


Fort  Feck  agency. 


Tanktonnais  Sioux. 
Assinnaboine  


NEBRASKA. 

Great  Xemaha  agency. 


Iowa  

Sac  and  Fox  of  the  Missouri 


1 

2.  000  2,  000  | 

300   )>   4.  500  5.  300 

1.  500  1.  500  j 
6.000  6.  000  J 


(a)     All   &1.000 


1,  501 
778 


800  450 


200  J 


r  i 

30  J     45  \ 
I  45j 


163      1,163      285      440  230 


20 


1 

850.  j 

368  \  h450 
520  | 
541  J 


85 


MONTANA. 

Blackfeet  agency. 
Blackfeet,  Blood,  and  Piegan   7,  600 

Crovj  agency. 

Mountain  Crow   2, 100 

Flathead  agency. 


600 


170 


10  ... 


18 


33 


100 
868 
322 
295 


1.000 
884 
1,  200 


3,  780 
1,  615 


213 
107 


1,  100 


300 


a  Nearly  all. 


b  From  report  of  1877. 


213      105  106 
107        40  30 
cFor  education. 


19 


48  .. 
17  .. 
For  other 


ro  12 


53  10 


200 


15  a 


3,  780 
1,  615 

I 

10 

12 

1 

5 

purposes. 
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Educational. 

Religious. 

Vital. 

iren  of  school 

Number  who 

can  be  ac- 
commodated 
in  schools. 

No.  of 
schools. 

Number  at- 
tending school 
one  month  or 
more  during 
the  year. 

lance. 

Ma 
.3  <° 

-  CO 

ded  for  edu- 
y  the  year. 

ians  who  can 

aave  learned 
n  the  year. 

rch  buildings. 

isionaries. 

buted  by  re- 
ties  during 

05 
& 

03 

I88 
q 

Ch 

CO 

g 

Boardiug. 

Day. 

Boarding. 

Day. 

Male. 

Female. 

Average  atten  < 

Number  of  mc 
which  schoo 
maintained. 

Amount  expen 
cation  durinj 

1  Number  of  Ind 

3 

u 

Number  who  ] 
|     to  read  withi 

Number  of  chu 

Number  of  mis 

Amount  contri 
ligious  socie 
the  year. 

Number  of  bir 

j  Number  of  de£ 

1,450 
429 

400 
20 

8 

174 

14: 

260 

10 

8 

f  2,  800 

500 

65 
9 

17 

6 

tf$2,000 

C  cl36 
\  (Z34 

22 

1 

21 

22 

23 

2,  636 

55 

? 

48 

150 

10 

1 

23 

20 

qo 

Ou 

Q 

2  500 

20 

10 

40 

38 

314 

100 

4.7) 

1 

11 

67 

99 

'9 

4  000 

350 

55 

3 

do,  632 

115 

102 

1,200 

90 
100 

1 

20 

30 

37 

12 

1,  500 
1,  000 

4 

2 

209 

200 

400 

1 

45 

35 

30 

1! 

25 

19 

300 

70 

10 

1 

1 

28 

32 

42 

11 

2, 100 

55 

5 

1 

10 

225 

1,000 
■46 

100 

2 

15 

20 

28 

9 

900 

8 

5 

30 

20 

1 

30 

8 

Q1 

10 

2,  952 
1,  734 

110 

10 

2 

767 

11 

,  11 

16 

16 

|  1 

5l  10 

10 

16 

0 

8 

eAlso  seven  cows  for  distribution  to  chiefs. 

50  I 
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Table  of  statistics  relating  to  population,  education,  <$-c,  among 


Name  of  agency  and  tribe. 


Nebraska — Continued . 
Omaha  agency. 
Omaha  


Otoe  agency. 
Otoe  and  Missouria. .... 


Santee  agency. 
San  tee  Sioux  


Winnebago  agency. 
Winnebago  agency  

NEVADA. 

Nevada  agency. 


Pah-TJte  

Pi-Ute  

Northwestern  Shoshones 


Western  Shoshone  agency. 


Western  Shoshone 
Gosh  TJte  


NEW  MEXICO. 

Abiquiu  agency. 

J  icarilla  Apache  

Mescalero  agency. 
Mescalero  Apache  

Navajo  agency. 
Navajo  

Pueblo  agency. 
Pneblo  l  . . . 

Nt.W  YORK. 

New  York  agt  ncy. 


Seneca   

Onondaga . 

Cayuga"  $ 


1,100 


1,  1^0 
al,927 
300 


3,  000 


j  Allegany  reserve. 

Seneca 

Onondaga.  V  Cattaraugus  reserve. 


Seneca,  Corn  planter  reserve  

Seneca  1 

Oneida   I  ~  , 

Cayuga        ,  lonawanda  reserve  . . 

Onondaga  . .  J 
Tuscarora  / 


Number  of 
Indians 

who  wear 
citizen's 
dress. 


100 


371 


1, 100 


4-13 


700 


200  ... 

300j  765 


1,390 


l,400t     l,200j  50 


11,850      7,110  15 


8,400      8,400  2,500 


Onondaga  } 


Tuscarora  reserve. 


824!  ? 
1021  5 
1,412  ) 

45  } 
1861  ) 

79 
574  ) 

15  I 

34  f 
2  J 

50|  I 
4161  ( 


926j  441 

t,  643|  810 

79|  40 

625|  316 


f>2 


re  P 


20G 


109!  All. 


386!  142 


1  200 


s-s 


S  p 


30  230 


All..!  All. 


91  328i 


30 


935 


1,  510 


45 


200  .... 


10  3,200: 


1,  500  2,  237 


All. 


466 1  238 
a  Only  300  on  reserve. 


AIL. 
AIL. 


All. 


AIL 
All. 


AIL 
All. 


All. 
AIL 
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Educational. 


Religious. 


Vital. 


Iren  of  school 

Number  wh 
can  be  ac- 

commodate( 
in  schools. 

No.  of 
schools 

Number  at- 
tending schoo 
one  month  or 
more  during 
the  year. 

lance. 

!  bipq 
1  a  © 

\'B  ® 

l§4= 
»  % 

$M 

Amount  expended  for  edu- 
cation during  the  year. 

ans  who  can 

ave  learned 
]  the  vear. 

§0 

g 
2 
5  'p 

4= 

43 
o 

sionaries. 

Ua 

ST-6* 

'  9 

;    CD  P 

'  8  g 

of 

4a 

J3  CP 

~  bl 

43  e8 

o 

e 

42 

a 

Boarding. 

Day. 

u 
p 

W 

P 

Male. 

Female. 

|  Average  attend 

Number  of  mo 
which  school 
maintained. 

Number  of  Indi 
read 

Number  who  b 
to  read  withii 

P 

4J 

o 

© 

a 
p 

Number  of  misi 

Amonnt  contril 
ligioussocietit 
year. 

Number  of  birt 

-  CD 

o 
© 

42 

a 

200 

1  . 

9C 



2 

!  4c 

46 

'  It 

S 

$2,  253 
2,910 

9,  756 

13f 

23 

8 

1 

55 
40 

j  39 

19 
31 

41 

SO 

6C 

....  . 

24 

19 

19 

10 

3C 
300 

110 

116 

124 

4 

4 

108 

78 

84 

11 

20 

6 

4 

( C$7,225 
J  d5,909 

572 

80 

ion 

1 

3 

79 

31 

60 

10 

4,  855 

175 

25 

1 

cl55 

50 

30 

75 



75 

21 

9 

23 

5i 

600 

20 

20 

83 

33 

600 

300 

300 

g 

2 

400 

35 

1 

10 

20 

25 

/4 

2,  500 

40 

800 

200 

6 

167 

76 

78 

12 

5,  744 
4,  997 

105 

70 

69 

19 

c2,  405 
C  c3,  000 

270 

40 

230 

1 

J 

112 

119! 

109 

8 

369; 

1 

2 

I  <*300 

507 

95 

412 

1 

284 

280 

329 

8 

11,  793 

754 

1 

82 

3 

4 

(  c250 
i  dl,  150 

30  i 

30 

1 

15 

15 

20 

6 

250 

7 

1581 
118! 

158 

3 

56 

47 

79 

9| 

1,  876 
581 

1 

1 

185 

19 

2 

1 
1 

(Z300 

118| 

2 

25 

26 

36 

1 

8 

176 

25 

1 

<Z200 

/From  report  of  1877. 


cFor  education. 


d  For  other  purposes. 
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Table  of  statistics  relating  to  population,  education,  $c,  among 


Number  of 
Indians 
who  wear 
citizen's 
dress. 


7Z  03  i 


Name  of  agency  and  tribe. 


ft 


New  York  agency — Continued. 

Onondaga  reserve.  . 


Onondaga. 

Oneida  

Oneida,  Oneida  reserve  

Saint  Regis,  Saint  Regis  reserve 


NORTH  CAROLINA. 

Eastern  Cherokees  in  North  Caro- 
lina, Georgia,  South  Carolina,  and 
Tennessee  c  


Grande  lionde  agency. 

IJngue  River,  TTmpqua.  Calapooia, 
Molel,  Clackama,  Oregon  City, 
Wappato,  Yamhill,  Luckiamut, 
Mary's  River,  Santiam,  Cow 
Creek,  Shasta,  Salmon  River, 
Keztucca,  Tillamook  


184 


2,  %  0 


394  194 


3  £ 


c  >    \  — 


fc.5 

Is 


3  © 


n 

.2  °5 

©  S 
|  ft 

^  g 

©  .2 
°t3 


r  © 
©  IS 

42  S 


J  2  La 

a  s  la 

S  i      3  !  P 

53  1    fe3  125 


184 
766 


.  96 
3C9 


1,105  1,095 


200 

75 

All.. 

2 

77 

2 

88 

All.  . 

All.. 

1 

24 

1 

397 

All. . 

All. . 

2 

138 

2 

305 


3071     500  100 


7  Alld 


c201  25 


Klamath  agency. 


Klamath  

Modoc   

"Walpahpee  or  Yahooskin  Snake 


Malheur  agency. 


Pi-TJte  ... 

Snake  

Shoshone. 


Siletz  agency. 


Tootootena  ■ 

Alsea  • 

Joshua  

Coquell  • 

Sixes  • 

Chetco  

Euchre  • 

Nultnatna  

Rogue  River  

Chasta  Costa  

Neztucca  

Klamath  

Galise  Creek  

Salmon  River  

Sinselaw,  Coos  and  Umpqua 

Umatilla  agency. 


"Walla-Walla 

Cay  use  , 

Umatilla  

Columbia  River 


137 
108 

84, 

84 

74 

63 

59 

57 

54  I 

47 

45  I 

45 

14  | 

200  J 


290 
3-3 
200 
150 


931 


373  352 


800  446 


50 


12 


50 


50  8 


439  175 


2  All 


)■  1,023       21      403  All 


192  42 


18  6 


e  Taken  from  report  of  1877. 


d  Nearly. 


t 
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Indians,  by  tribes  and  their  respective  agencies — Continued. 


Educational. 


Religious. 


Vital. 


Number  who 

can  be  ac- 
commodated 
in  schools. 


112 

50 
1701 


Vi5 


200 


75 


Number  at- 

vn  nf  tending  school 

schools  :  one  month  or 
schools.  moreduring 

j    the  year. 


40 


IT  45 


It, 


35 


15  26 


18 


27  28 


35 


18 


42|        28;  25 


C,d  cS  -  C 

§  *  e  a 


li\      $506|         75  24 

8  j        423  56  11 

9  552         109  22 


3,  150         150  11 


10}      2,600  35  9 


7  600  8 


1, 252  15c 


1         12        t6    25      10  i        800  20;  10, 

111  II 

a  For  education.  b  For  other  purposes. 


25 


®  3 


a  x 


0  C  «$200 
J  6500 

1  «200 
1  «300 


55 


24 


30 


23 


19  15 

I 


150  14 
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Table  of  statistics  relating  to  population,  education,  fyc,  among 


Name  of  agency  and  tribe. 


Oregon — Continued. 

Warm  Springs  agency. 

"Wasco  

"Warm  Spring  

Tenino  

Indians  roaming  on  Columbia  River 


UTAH. 

Uintah  Valley  agency. 
Uintah  Ute  


Indians  in  Utah  not  under  any  agent. 


Pah  Vantft. .. 
Goship  Ute  a. 


WASHINGTON. 

Colville  agency. 


Cceur  d'Alene 

Spokane  

Colville  

Lake  

Calispel  

O'Kinakan  — 

San  Poel  

Methow  


Neah  Bay  agency. 


Makah 
Quillehute 


Puyallup  agency. 


Puyallup  

Olympia  

Nisqually  

South  Bay  

Squaxin  

Mud  Bay  

Chehalis  

Shoalwater  Bay  ., 

Gray's  Harbor  

Cowlitz  , 

Cowlitz  Klikatat 

Louis  River  

Gig  Harbor  


Quinaielt  agency. 


Juinaielt. 

Jueet   

loh  


VKokomish  agency. 


S'Kokomish,  or  Twana 
S'Klallam,  or  Clallam. . 


211 

216 

73 


! 


134 

256 


450 
6c<5 
650 
242  . 
395  f 
330  I 
390:  | 
315  I 


713 
309 


125 
102 

82 : 


250 
550 


400 


Number  of 
Indians 

who  wear 
citizen's 
dress. 


430  29G 


1,  469 


560 

530 

43.. 

165 

114 

30  .. 

loo: 

20 

40j  . 

205 

50 

1031 

25 

164 

66  

105  

104  

46  

125  ) 

02iJ  K 


225;  365 


05  jg 

II 


g  til 


luO 


.  s 

©  ^3 
X  > 

It 

a  If 

d  ® 
6 


20  82, 


1,579;  1,000 


25 


r  74 


834 


All 


100 


435 


104....  6 


1,  000 


All 

Xii 

All' 


All 
All 


50 


a  Taken  from  report  of  Messrs.  Powell  and  Ingalls,  1873. 
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Indians,  by  tribes  and  their  respective  agencies— Continued. 


Educational. 


Religious. 


Vital. 


Number  who 

can  be  ac- 
commodated 
in  schools. 


50 


No.  of 
schools. 


Number  at- 
tending school 
one  month  or 

more  during 
the  year. 


36 


O  »  H 


14;  25 


'O  -■ 

"2  M 


a  o 


$330 


35 


>73 

02  H 


Is 


©  3 

^"2 


§1 


1  10 


8* 


358 


40 


75 


10 


30 


30      11       2,000  89 


26 


15!  1 


21    34  12 


8    30  12 


3, 600  30 


3,400 


moo 


12 


c40 


f  50 


8    20  11 


1,  712 


50  1 


100;  5 

b  For  other  purposes. 


Hi 


47 


23j    35  £  3,  OOOj         45[    12|  1 


2]  &400 

c  A  boarding-school  building,  but  no  school  for  want  of  funds. 


14 
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Table  of  statistics  relating  to  population,  education,  fyc,  among 


Xame  of  agency  and  tribe. 


Washington— Continued. 
Tulalip  agency. 

D  TVamish,  and  allied  tribes  

Takama  agency. 
Yakama,  and  allied  tribes  


WISCONSIN. 

Green  Bay  agency. 


Oneida  

Stockbridge 
Menomonee 


La  Pointe  agency. 

Chippewa,  Red  Cliff  

Chippewa,  Bad  Eiver  

Chippewa,  Lac  Courte  d'Oreilles  

Chippewa,  Lac  du  Flambeau  

Chippewa,  Fond  du  Lac  

Chippewa,  Grand  Portage  

Chippewa,  Boise  Fort  


Indians  in  Wisconsin  not  under  an 
agent. 


Winnebago  

Pottawatomie  (Prairie  Band) 


WYOMING. 

Shoshone  agency. 

Eastern  Shoshone  

Northern  Arapahoes  


2,  900 


3,  770 


1,  425 

122 
1,445 


726 

734 

1,088 
542 
404 
262 
797 


1,  250 

938 


INDIANS  IN  INDIANA,  FLORIDA,  AND 
TEXAS. 

Miami,  Seminole,  Lipan,  Tonkawa..!     1,  000 


Number  of  § 

Indians       K  A 
who  wear 
citizen's     ~  g 
dress.        ~  3 
I  £  ft 

t3 


a  m 


1,  400 


2,700  1,207 


1,  425| 

122 1 
1,  4451 


739 

61 
550 


316 

294 

346 
215 
198 
107 
167 


1,250 


1,500 


75 


1, 508  640 


686  i  402 


61 

556 


410  j 
322 

414 

248 
2741 
109 
175! 


93d       70  70 


M  > 

a"! 


20 


100 


? 

M  . 

z  ~ 

c  - 

S3  y 


600 


700  20 


402 

36 
386 


176 

•250 

300 
150 

85 
60 
150 


150 


240 


30 
200 


27 

78 

«47 
a2 
a\0 


17 


•2d 


j  272 


15 


a  Taken  from  report  of  1877. 

Number  of  Indians  in  the  United  States  exclusive  of  those  in  Aliska  

Number  of  Indians  who  wear  citizen's  dress :  male  (a)  61,467;  female  (a)  65,983  

Five  civilized  tribes  in  Indian  Territory : 

Number  of  houses  occupied  by  Indians  (a)  

Number  of  schools:  boarding,  11 ;  day,  187  

Number  of  scholars  attending  school  one  month  or  more  during  year:  male,  (a)  3,169: 


RECAPITTJ 

  250, 864 

  127, 450 


female, 


(a)  2,824. 


Number  of  teachers  (a)  

Number  of  children  of  school  age  (b)  

Number  who  can  be  accommodated  in  schools:  boarding,  1,200 ;  day,  13,500   

Amount  expended  for  education  during  the  year  (a)  

Number  who  can  read  (a)  

Number  of  church  buildings  (a)  

Number  of  missionaries,  not  included  under  teachers  (a)  , 

Other  Indian  tribes  : 

Number  of  houses  occupied  by  Indians  

Number  of  Indian  houses  built  during  the  year :  by  Indians,  656  j  for  Indians,  89  . . 

(a)  Taken  from  report  of  1877.  (b)  Estimated. 


12,  530 
198 

5,  993 
196 
17,  000 
14,  700 
$137,  775 
31,  000 
102 
52 

10,  530 
745 
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Educational. 


Religious 


Number  who 

can  be  ac- 
commodated 
in  schools. 


No.  of 
schools. 


625 


800 


85 


50 


Number  at- 
tending school 
one  month  or 
more  during 
the  year. 


125  I  ■■ 


'29 


32 


©  o 

a  a, 


f  "MSB 


a  o 

O  cS 

a  ° 


7  13  10 
46         44  29 


12 


56      12      $3,500  180 


2,  500 


1,  940 


700 
4,  84 


©  6* 

SSI  | 

©^  -5 

rP 

LSI  2 

©  ©  |  © 

Sola 

ft  ft 


40 


209 
105 


40 


15 


2  2 


2,... 


Vital. 


61,  000 


c484 
6852 


c2,  349 
6300 


30 


600 


c  For  education. 


6  For  other  purposes. 
LATION. 

Number  of  schools  :  boarding,  49  ;  day,  119.  

Number  of  teachers  :  male,  92  ;  female,  129   ,- " 

Number  of  scholars  attending  school  one  month  or  more  during  the  year  :  male,  3,462  ;  lemale, 


2,767. 


168 
221 


6,  229 


Average  attendance  during  the  year   4,  142 

Number  of  children  of  school  age  (c)  -  ■  6p 

Number  who  can  be  accommodated  in  schools :  boarding,  2,589;  day,  o,082    7,  671 

Amount  expended  for  education  during  the  year  -   $215,  350 

Number  of  Indians  who  can  read   10>  '™J 

Number  who  have  learned  to  read  during  the  year  

Number  of  Indian  apprentices  who  have  been  learning  trades  during  the  year   104 

Number  of  church  buildings   }Y[ 

Number  of  missionaries,  not  included  under  teachers   174 

Amount  contributed  by  religious  societies  during  the  year   $66,  75J 

Number  of  births   941 

Number  of  deaths   4  219 

(c)  An  underestimate,  many  tribes  not  being  reported.  Fifty  thousand  would  probably  be  nearer  the 
correct  number. 
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Table  showing  agricultural  improvements,  stock,  productions, 


Xame  of  agency  and 
tribe. 


ARIZONA. 

Colorado  River  agency. 

Mohave  

Pima  and  Maricopa 
agency. 

Papago   

Pima  and  Maricopa  

San  Carlos  agency. 

Pimal,  Aribaipa.  Tonto, 
Coyotero.  Chiricahua, 
Southern,  and  White 
Mountain  Apaches, 
and  Apache  Mohaves, 
and  Apache  Yumas  . . 

Moquis  Pueblo  agency. 

Moquis  Pueblo t  


CALIFORNIA. 

Hoopa  Valley  agency. 

Hoopa  

Round  Valley  agency. 

Potter  Valley,  Ukie, 
Pit  Piver,  Redwood, 
TTylackie,  Concow, 
Little  Lake  

Tule  River  agency. 

Tule,  Tejon  

Mission  Indian  lands. . . 

COLORADO. 

Los  Pinos  agency. 
Ute  

Southern  Ute  agency. 
Ute  

White  River  agency. 
Ute  


DAKOTA. 

Cheyenne  River  agency. 

Two  Kettle,  Sans  Arc. 
Mineconjou,  and 
Blackfeet  Sioux  

Crow  Creek  agency. 

Lower  Yanctonnais 
Sioux  

Devil's  Lake  agency. 

Sisseton,  Wahpeton, 
and  Cuthead  Sioux. . . 


Lands. 


©  OS 

u 


2S 


70.  400 
64,  995 


2,  528,  000 


89,  572 


207,  360 


48,  551 
60,  000 


:il,  724,  800 


128,  000       80.  000 


*8.  000 
11.  000 


1,  600 
10,  000 


900 


2,  000 
200 


500,  000 
8,  000 


§24,  320,  000       25  000 


622.  320      400,  000 


230,  400 

Taken  from  last  year's  report. 


150,  000 


§£ 

Jf*  r-gs  *.g« 

°a  n      2L  ■SJ 

^~  S  £^  o  z-  = 


< 


200  12.800 


100 


2,  500 

3,  500 


15 


120 
3,  700 


Produce  raised  during  the 
by  Indians. 


6,  000 
25,  000 


500 
50 


000 


50 


100 
200 


4,  000 
7.  000 


150 


850 


1,  200: 

I 

30 


75 


300  40,  000 


25 


500 


50 
250 


100 


223 


135 


2§ 


150 


620 


72 


320 


158 


2,  556 


1,  000 


500      10.  000;     525 16,  500i 


145 


12:51 


t  Lands  included  in  Navajo  reserve  in  New  Mexico. 


%  Includes 
and  Lower 


i 
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■and  sources  of  subsistence  of  the  different  Indian  tribes, 


year 

Other  results  of  Indian  labor. 

Stock  owned  by  Indians. 

No.  of  allot- 
ments in 
s  e  veralty 
to— 

Per  cent,  of 
subsistence 
obtained 
by- 

Tons  of  hay  cut. 

Feet  of  lumber  sawed. 

Cords  of  wood  cut. 

Eods  of  fencing  made. 

Value  of  robes  and  furs 
sold. 

Horses. 

Mules. 

Cattle. 

a 

Sheep. 

1 

O 

o 

s 

Mixed-blood  Indians. 

|  Indian  labor  in  civilized 
1  pursuits. 

Fishing,  hunting,  root- 
gathering,  &c. 

1  Issue  of  government  ra- 
tions. 

100 
200 

*140 

50 

50 

375 
50 

200 

200 
300 

100 

*4,  000 
*1,  850 

931 

*275 
*12 

112 

*3,  000 
*800 

* 

75 

25 

100 

.... 

521 

761 

10 

10 

80 

250 

250 

5,  000 


75 

25 

40 

15 
20 

*80 

*4 

*9 

50 

50 

A 

237 

1,  730 
1,  000 

*140 

*100 

*200 

13 

50 

37 

101 

1 

10 

10 

25 

25 

1 

60 

7 

33 



10 

37,  000 

100 

525 

$4,  500 

5,  500 

25 

150 

4,  500 

5 

45 

50 

100 

20,  000 

5 

50 

5,  000 
75 

3,  000 

20 

1,  222 

66 

34 

2,  500 
350 
925 

1,  200 
50 
1,  211 

1,  235 
230 
364 

5 

2, 120 

78 

100 

850 
1,  500 

7 

100 

2 

10 

90 

35,  000 

2,  500 

200 

64 

70 

5 

25 

Southern  Ute  agency  and  Los  Pinos  agency.  §  Includes  Red  Cloud,  Spotted  Tail,  Standing  Rock, 
Brule  agencies. 
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Table  showing  agricultural  improvement^  stock,  productions,  and 


Name  of  agency  and 
tribe. 


Lands. 


Produce  raised  during  the 
by  Indians. 


FUmdreau  special 
agency. 

Flandreau  

Fort  Berthold  agency. 

Arickaree,  Gros  Ven- 
tre, and  Mandan  

Lower  Brule  agency. 

Lower  Brule  SiouX  

Bed  Cloud  (Pine  Bidge) 
agency. 

Sioux  

Sisseton  agency. 

Sisseton  and  Wahpeton 
Sioux  


o  W).  © 

cS  S  S 

3     fl  l^ffi  fc/r 


8,  320,  000  5,  000,  000  25 


755  6.  .  C7 


2,180      770  3,913 


64.  000 


10 1  800 


12  93 


15, 000  700 


300 


250 


Spotted  Tail  (Bosebud) 
agency. 

Northern  Brule,  Loafer, 
and  Wakzahzah 
Sioux  

Standing  Bock  agency. 

Lower  Tanctonnais, 
Upper  Tanctonnais, 
Uncapapa,  and  Black- 
feet  Sioux  

Yankton  agency. 

Yankton  Sioux  


918,  780 


14,  000 


1,  700  10,  000 


3,  000:  2,  250 


25 


IDAHO. 

Fort  Rail  agency. 

Bannock  and  Shoshone. 

Lemhi  agency. 

Shoshone,  Bannock,  and 
Sheepeater  

Nez  Perc's  agency. 

Nez  Perce  


430,  405 


1,  202,  330 


G4,  000 


250,  000 


10, 


260 


720   

480  800 


17|      400  6,000 


500 


INDIAX  TERRITORY. 

Cheyenne  and  Arapaho 
agency. 

Cheyenne  and  Arapaho    4,  297,  771 

Kiowa  and  Comanche 
agency. 

Kiowa.  Comanche,  and 
Apache  |    2,  968,  893 


Osage  agency. 

Kawt  

Osage  t  

Pawnee  agency. 

Pawnee  

Ponca  agency. 

Ponca  


100,141 


12,  000 
4,  000 


5,  750 


1,400 


100 


30,  000 


200,  000! 


0(10 


40  6.... 

40!    3,  022  20,  000 


120,  600 


1,  406, 1671  63,  000 
283,026  f  50,  000 
101,  894'  I 


3,500  6,500 


12,  000 


663 


745'  ! 

4,112  4,000, 


7,  000'  

75, 000j  500 


2,100 


480 


2,  700 
50 


S3o 
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of  subsistence  of  the  different  Indian  tribes— Continued. 


year 


340 
.260 


Other  results  of  Indian  labor. 


Stock  owned  by  Indians. 


40 


c  o 

H  TJ1 


PS  > 


$355 


84 


No.  of  allot-  j  Per  cent,  of 
nients  in  j  subsistence 
severalty  obtained 
to—  by— 


41, 100;     2,  000 
150 


2,  500 


50, 000  750 


100|  2,  000;  850 
tl,  5451 


4,  000 


197 


16' 


52 


t5, 000  t500 


300 
2,  000 


20 


500  421 


383 


20,  000      4,  900  1,  600; 


18,000'     f  50         t50  120,--- 


115, 900  700 


81,  000 


200 

30 
450 


200 


320 


1235      126  137   

J'  - 

f 600      150       t500  1100 


t3,  500 


t50  t20| 


11,807       35      3,334|  1,037 


I 

100    100,000        205  51,200;     657  4,842 


500 
600 
75 


140,  000 
12,  000 


127,  700 


3,  20014,  875      4, 194 


25  

200;  2,000'. 


250 


312 


108: 
3, 177; 


1, 952  40 


1,  343| 


16  136 

29;     2, 030|     5, 227, 


725!  1,000 


202' 


t  Taken  from  last  year's  report. 


O  M 

s  L 


«  rh       i  B 


264 


75    25! . 


15  10 


20  47 


90 


40  10 


75 
100 

100 

90 

100 

80 
75 

33 
50 


30'  10 


50 

82 

"50 
60 
100 
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Table  showing  agricultural  improvements,  stock,  productions,  and 


Name  of  agency  and 
ti  ibe. 

Lands. 

Produce   raised  during 
Indians. 

Ni  mber  of  acres  in  re- 
serve. 

Number  of  acres  tillable. 

Number  of  whites  unlaw- 
fully on  reserve. 

Amount  of  land  occupied 
by  white  intruders, 
number  of  acres. 

Number,  of  acres  culti- 
vated during  the  year 
bv  Government. 

Number  of  acres  culti- 
vated during  the  year 
by  Indians. 

o 
as 
1 
'A 

3 

o 

O 
1?) 

Bushels  of  oats  and  bar- 
ley. 

Quapaw  agency. 

Confederate  Peoria  and 
Miami  

50,  301 

56,  685 
4,  040 

21,  406 
14,  860 

51,  958 

13,  048 

57,  005 

479,  667 

40,  OOC 
42,  000 
2,  500 
14,  000 
10,  860 
26,' 958 

6,  088 

2,  692 
200 
368 

1,  063 
840 
985 

689 

873 

64,  76( 
6, 125 
8,  05C 
31,  012 
21, 105 
24,  680 

14,  560 

5,  720 

Quapaw  

520 
987 
560 
1, 129 

409 

... 

2  880 
'l89 
1,  560 

420 



Eastern  and  Black  Bob 
Shawnee  



Sac  and  Fox  agency. 

Sac  and  Fox  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi   

120,  000 

585 
1,  245 
440 

15,  000 
50,  000 
9,  000 

Absentee  Shawnee* 

5 

100 

500* 

100 

Pottawatomie  

575,  877 

5,  031,  351 

3,  215,  495 

6,  688,  000 

4,  650,  935 
200,  000 

2,  279,  618 
105,  456 

3,  799,  218 

683, 139 
1,  645,  890 

I,  511,  576 

743,  610 
692 

Union  agency. 

Cherokee  

Creek  

Choctaw   

1,  000,  000 
400,  000 
1,  200,  000 
1,  000,  000 
60,  000 

1 1,  000 

r 

i 

f  75,  000 
50,  000 
a82,  000 
130,  000 
8,  000 

t400,  000 
t68,  000 
18,  000 
t8,  000 
t400 

1, 100,  000 
112,  000 
700,  000 
500,  000 
230,  000 

tl50,  000 

f  J  \J\JKJ 

15,  000 
120,  000 
tl,  000 

Chickasaw  

Seminole 

Unoccupied  Cherokee 
lands  between  the  Ci- 
marron   River  and 
100th  meridian  

"1 

Unoccupied  Cherokee 

1  clJJ  I  lo  rtllUltltCU  WlLil- 

in  Arapaho  and  Chey- 
enne treaty,  reserva- 
tion east  of  Pawnee 
reservation  

Unoccupied  Cherokee 
lands  embraced  with- 
in Arapaho  and  Chey- 
enne treaty,  reserva- 
tion west  of  Pawnee 
reservation  

UnoccupiedCreek  lands 
embraced  within  Ar- 
apaho and  Cheyenne 
treaty,  reservation 
north  of  Cimarron 
River,'  exclusive  of 
Pawnee  reservation. . 

Unoccupied  Creek  and 
Seminole  ceded  lands 
east  of  98th  meridian  i 

Unoccupied  Chickasaw  j 
and  Choctaw  leased 
lands  west  of  North 
Fork  of  the  Red  River. 

Wichita  agency. 

Caddo,   Delaware,  Co- 
manche, W aco,  Wich- 
ita, Tawacanie,  and 

1 

U46,  000 
150 

35 

1,  9001 
130 

400 

50,  000 

5001 

3,  000] 


IOWA. 

Sac  and  Fox  agency. 
Sac  and  Fox  

a  Taken  from  report  of  1876.         *  Lands  included  in  Sac  and  Fox  reservation. 
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sources  of  subsistence  of  the  different  Indian  tribes — Continued. 


the  year  by 


1,975 
225 
145 

3,  643 
919 

1,860 

957 


Other  results  of  Indian 
labor. 


Stock  OTraed  by  Indians. 


1, 168 


560|. 

1,  800 '. 
1, 200  . 

2,  000  . 

468  . 


244 
150 


10 


229 


1,  041 
300j 
60 

1,  2331 
304 
941 

397! 


No.  of  allot-  ;  Per  cent,  of 
ments  in  j  subsistence 
severalty  obtained 
to —  by — 


S 


5  ft 


s 

%  * 


95  . 


175 
3,  700 
700 


75 


800  $1,700  1,102 
1,  500;  4,  000  754 
1,200  3,000  295 


2  094 
2,716 
81 


1, 103 
3,  678 
146 


65] 
85j  15 
40  25 


171,  000150,  000 


170,  000 
31,  500 
45,  500 
t2,  000 


teo,  000 1 


t5,  000 
tl,  500 


12,  000 

7,  000 
10,  000 

8,  000 
3,  000 


2,  000 
100 
1,  000 
1,  500 
150 


50,  000 
40,  000 
60,  000 
70,  000 
16,  000 


35,  000 
30,  000 
55,  000 
28,  000 
25,  000 


10,  000 

2,  060 
7.  000 

3,  00O 
500 


100 
100 

100 

100, 
100 


120  112,  000 


S'7.r 


2,  380 


11,  500  t3,  712     tllO:  tl,  780;  12,000 


200l  1,000!  1,  5005    t650!   t40 

t  Taken  from  last  year's  report. 


t33 


50    25  25 
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.  Table  showing  agricultural  improvements,  stock,  productions,  and 


Lands. 


Produce  raised  during  the 
»  by  Indians. 


Xame  of  agency  and 
tribe. 


KANSAS. 

Pottawatomie  agency.  I 

Kickapoo   20,  273 

Pottawatomie   77,  358 

Chippewa  and  Munsee  4,395 

MICHIGAN. 

Mackinac  agency. 

Chippewa  of  Saginaw, 
Swan  Creek  and  Elack 
Paver,  Chippewa  and 
Ottawa  of  Lake  Supe- 
rior, and  Pottawato- 
mies  of  Huron  

MINNESOTA. 

Leech  Lake  agency. 

Pillager  and  Lake  "Win- 
nebagoshish  C  h  i  p  - 
pewa  

Red  Lake  agency. 

Bed  Lake  Chippewa  . . . 

White  Earth  agency. 

Mississippi,  Pembina, 
and  Otter-Tail  Pilla- 
ger, Chippewa  ;  796,672 


10.  136 
29.  119 
*4,  000 


414,440  1,000, 
3,  200,  000'  1,  000.  000 


552,  960 


MONTANA. 

Blackfeet  agency. 

Blackfeet,  Blood,  and 
Piegan  

Crow  agency. 

Mountain   and   Elver ! 
Crow  I 

Flathead  agency. 

Flathead,  Kootenay, 
and  Pend  d'Oreille  ... 

Fort  Peck  agency. 

Yanctonnais  Sioux,  As-  | 
sinaboine,  and  Gtos 
Ventre  


t26,  451,  200 


3,  000,  000 


6,  272,  000  *1,  000,  000 


1,  433,  600      400,  000 


NEBRASKA. 

Great  Nemaha  agency. 

Sac  and  Fox  of  Missouri'  8,  014 

Iowa  I  16,000; 

Omaha  agency. 

Omaha   143,225 

Otoe  agency. 

Otoe  and  Missouria  I  44,093 


63       972      400       3,000   1  1,350 

63     1,335      300      35,  000   j  2,090 

842   ;       7, 500 1     400  660 


66,  332       65,  000    10,  650  6,  000      10,  400  3,  250  15,  525 


7       163  J       3,000;   2, 160j 

10       475      860       9,  500 !  t  3,250 


60-   1,60418,000       3,281  5.630  36,890 


■  I 


100  40 


40 


2,  000  19,  200 


10    2,000  8,000   j  4,510  3,425 


100. 000  75 


7,  500   

14, 500  3 


50  50 


500    2,  500 


399  8,000  582  160 
1,441      32,000,     398  652 


40,  000   

Taken  from  last  year's  report. 


9|  2,  200  21,  000|  32,000  1,200  6,850 
J       500i     500       2,000!     100:  l,900i 
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year  !  Other  results  of  Indian  labor. 


500 
2,  500 
250 


625  5  350,  000  100,  000 


220  70, 000 
200      43, 000 


2,  428 


100 


35,  000 


10    125, 000 


80      35  000 


300 

800 : 


1-,  400      59,  i 


150 


200 


500 


500 
6,  000 
2,  000 


Si 


500 
300 


500 


300 


1,  400 

2,  000 

820 

'2,  000 
1,  005 

600 


400t       8,000,     1  500  1,200 


50,  000 


Stock  owned  by  Indians. 


-204 
824 
*51 


191 


2, 500  146 
3, 500|  121 


2, 000!  156 


3,  850 


10.  000 


4,  500      2,  286 


000 


t3,  500 


30] 


501 


2, 000!  452 


-900 


62 
423 
"132 


203 


005 


100 


3.  323 


235 


34 


-137 
864 
-200 


No.  of  allot- 1  Per  cent,  of 
ments  in !  subsistence 
s  e  veralty  obtained 
to —  by — 


231 


COO 


53 


300 


51  I 


Includes  Fort  Belknap  and  Fort  Peck  agencies. 
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Table  showing  agricultural  improvements,  stock,  productions,  and 


Xame  of  agency  and 
tribe. 


Santee  agency. 

Santee  Sioux  

Winnebago  agency. 
Winnebago  


Nevada  agency. 

Pi-Ute,  Moapa  River. . . 
Pah-Ute,  "Walker  River 
Pah-Ute.  Pyramid  Late 
North  western  Sb  oshone, 
Carlin  Farms  

Western  Shoshone 
agency. 

Shosbone  and  G-osb  TJte 

NEW  MEXICO. 

Abiquiu  agency. 

Jicarilla  Apacbe  

Mescalero  agency. 

Mescalero  Apacbe  

Navajo  agency. 

Navajo  

Pueblo  and  Cimarron 
agency. 

Pueblo,  Muacbe  Ute, 
and  Jicarilla  Apacbe 

NEW  YORK. 

New  York  agency. 

Seneca,  Oneida,  Onon- 
daga, Cayuga,  Tusca- 
rora,  and  Saint  Regis 

NORTH  CAROLINA. 

Eastern  Cherokee  spe- 
cial agency. 

Eastern  Cherokee  


Lands. 


;  Produce  raised  during  the 
t  by  Indians. 


&  03 

53 


«.s  2 

a  -  § 


a  a  n    a  "s  t» 

ft  ft 


256,  000 


No  lands . 


OREGON. 

Grand  Ronde  agency 

Molel,  Clackama,  Rogue 
River,  and  others. . 

Klamath  agency. 

Klamath,  Modoc,  and 
Walpabpe  and 


570,  240 


*4,  224,  000 


Ya- 


hooskin  Snake  

Malheur  agency. 
Pi-TJte,  Snake,  and  Sho- 


shone . 


668,  091 


300 


65,  211 


61,  440 


1,  056,  000 


1  778,  560 


150 


15,  000 


132,  025 


30,  352 


15,  000 


10,  000 


20,  000 


977  10,  000 


65    2,500  8,000 


100 
125 
275 


000      800  3,700 


30,  000  1,  000  5, 150 


9, 192 


26,  641 


200 
200 
400 


1,000 


25 


150 
125 
275 

250 


3,  000 


18,  365 


20 


780,  360 


175,  000 


300 


76,  915  70,  000  63,  563 


12  138,  240 


12,0001  2       320      140         35  35 


25 


10 


t5,  000    25,  000 


2,  000 


140 


3,  000 


25 


1,  400 


500 


200 


4  25 


Includes  lands  of  Moqui-Pueblo  agency  in  Arizona. 
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year 

Other  results  of  Indian  labor. 

« 

Stock  owned  by  Indians. 

]STo.  of  allot- 
ments in 
severalty 
to— 

Per  cent,  of 
subsistence 
obtained 
by- 

Tons  of  hay  cut. 

Feet  of  lumber  sawed. 

Cords  of  wood  cut. 

Rods  of  fencing  made. 

Value  of  robes  and  furs 
sold. 

Horses. 

Mules. 

Cattle. 

Swine. 

1 

ft 

® 

CP 

m 

Full-blood  Indians. 

Mixed-blood  Indians. 

Indian  labor  in  civilized 
jrarsuits. 

Fishing,  hunting,  root- 
fathering,  &c. 

Issue  of  government  ra- 
tions. 

800 
800 

1 

51,  000 
180,  000 

.  12,000 

600 
150 

50 

700 
1,  000 

$1,  500 
500 

416 
734 

r  tioo 

t200 

tsoo 

.  U50 
tl,  500 

t2,  400 
tl, 200 
t20,  000 

t2,  600 
1,  019 

tioo 

t629 

t3,  500 
700 

5 

2 

207 

85 

47 

50 

o 
o 

127 
400 

8 

100 

45 
95 

60 
50 
60 

60 
60 

5 
5 

30 
40 
30 

30 
40 

50 
5 

50 

10 
10 
10 

10 

50 
90 
5 

12 

195 

1 

9,5 

60 

500 



tl50 

too 

t250 
t225 

t900 
2 

t20 

t28 

t8 

5 
95 

100 

100 

t-95 

95 

50 
20 

50 

1,  200 

tl,  500 
tl,  000 

1,  608 

1 1,000 

t339 
t400 

500,  000 

4,  730 

20 

500 
300 

5,  335 

6,595 

2,  049 
tl,  800 
t418 

94 

t5 

5 

50 
30 

50 

35,  000 
50,  000 

500 

200 
80 

1,  000 

200 
500 

575 

25 

200 

t  Taken  from  last  year's  report. 
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Table  showing  agricultural  improvements,  stock,  productions,  and 


Produce  raised  during  the 
by  Indians. 


Name  of  agency  and 
tribe. 


Siletz  agency. 

Rogue  River,  Tootoot- 
nay,  and  others  

Umatilla  agency. 

"Walla  Walla,  Cayuse, 
and  Umatilla  


Warm  Springs  agency. 
Warm  Spring,  Wasco, 


and  Tenino 


UTAH. 

Uintah  Valley  agency. 
Uintah  Ute  

WASHINGTON  TERRITORY. 

Colville  agency. 

Cceurd'Alene,  Spokane, 
Colville,  Lake,  Calis- 
pel,  O'Kinakane,  San 
Poel,  and  Metkow  

Neah  Bay  agency. 

Makah  and  Quillehute . 

Puyallup  agency. 

Puyallup  

Msqually  

Squaxin  

Chehalis  

Shoal  Water  Bay  


Quinaielt  agency. 

Quinaielt,  Queet,  Hoh 
and  Quillehute  


S'Kokomish  agency. 

S'Klallam,  S'Kokomish 
or  Twana  


Tulalip  agency. 

D'Wamish,  Snohomish, 
Lummi,  Etakmur, 
S  w  i  n  o  m  i  s  h ,  and 
Muckle  shoot  


Takama  agency. 


Yak 


Palouse,  Pis- 
quosc,  Wenatshepum, 
Klikatat,  Klinquit, 
Kowassayee,  Siaywa, 
Ski  11  pa'li,  Wisham, 
Shyik,  OChechole, 
Kamiltpah,  and  Seap- 
cat  


800,  000      130,  000 


2,000  3,000  2,700 
*  Taken  from  last 
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year     Other  results  of  Indian  labor. 


Stock  owned  by  Indians. 


No.  of  allot- 
ments in 
s  everalty 
to— 


327,  000 


50    104, 900 


115      45, 000 


30      30, 000 


200  5,000 


]  00 


1,000 
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Table  showing  agricultural  improvements,  stock,  productions,  and 


Nanie  of  agency  and 
tribe. 


WISCONSIN. 


Green  Bay  agency. 


Stockbridge. 

Oneida  

Menonionee . 


La  Pointe  agency. 


Chippew 
perior 


of  Lake  Su- 


WYOMING. 

Shoshone  agency. 

Shoshone  and  Arapa- 
ho  


Lands. 


Produce  raised  during  the 
by  Indians. 


11,  520 
65,  540 
231, 


536,  756 


1,  520,  000 


330 
5,  000 
1  240 


30,  000 


P  ► 

OS  f-l 

■+S  OS 

'2 

r  p 


1« 


o-g  ^ 


800 


10 


P  >, 


■r1  os 
^  2  P 


210  228  1, 420 
2,  945:  5,  682  19,  740 
1, 200      500  600 


1, 177; 


200 


15 


200 


1,  225 


390 
13,  557 
2,  000 


550 


800 


766 
3,  482 
14,  750 


17, 184 


4,  210 


*  Reservations  partly  in  Minnesota. 
RECAPITULATION. 

Number  of  acres  in  reservations  t   750>  £94 

Number  of  acres  tillable   18,  376,  755 

Number  of  whites  unlawfully  on  reserves   Xt  872 

Number  of  acres  occupied  by  white  intruders   192,  490 

FIVE  CIVILIZED  TRIBES  IN  THE  INDIAN  TERRITORY. 

Number  of  acres  under  cultivation  

Number  of  bushels  of  wheat  raised  

Number  of  bushels  of  corn  raised   % 

Number  of  bushels  of  oats  and  barley  raised  

Number  of  bushels  of  vegetables  raised  -  

Number  of  tons  of  hay  cut  

Number  of  horses  owned  

Number  of  mules  owned  

Number  of  cattle  owned  -  

Number  of  swine  owned  

Number  of  sheep  owned  


245,  000 
494,  400 
642,  000 
201,  000 
320,  000 
116,  500 

40,  000 
4,  750 
236,  000 
173,  000 

22,  500 


Number 
Number 
Number 
Number 
Number 
Number 
Number 


Bushels 
Bushels 
Bushels 
Bushels 
Tons  of 
Tons  of 
Tons  of 


OTHER  INDIANS. 

allotments  in  severalty  made  to  full-blood  Indians  

allotments  in  severalty  made  to  mixed-blood  Indians, 
acres  cultivated  by  the  government  during  the  year.. 

acres  cultivated  by  Indians  during  the  year  

acres  broken  by  the  government  during  the  year  

acres  broken  by  Indians  during  the  year  

rods  of  fencing  made  during  the  year  


Produce  raised  during  the  year. 

wheat,  by  government,  10, 115  ;  by  Indians,  266, 100  

com,  by  government,  20,640;  by' Indians,  971,303  

oats  and  barley,  by  government,  12, 165;  by  Indians,  172,  967. 

vegetables,  by  government,  58,416;  by  Indians,  315,585  

y  cut,  by  government,  4,  568 ;  by  Indians,  36,  943   

•Ions  raised,  by  government,  28  ;  by  Indians,  193  

mpkins  raised,  by  government,  54;  by  Indians,  679  


t Indian  lands  without  agency,  viz: 

Ponca  reserve  in  Dakota  

Cceur  d'Alene  reserve  in  Idaho  

Reservations  in  Kansas  

Mille  Lac  reserve  in  Minnesota^  -. 


2,  351 
244 
4,  210 
128,  018 
2,  072 
22,  319 
128,  056 


276,  215 
991,  943 
185, 132 
374,  001 
41,  511 
221 
733 


96,  000 
736,  000 
35,  721 
61,014 


a  The  Mille  Lac  Chippewas  are  under  the  White  Earth 


928.  735 


agency. 
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sources  of  subsistence  of  the  different  Indian  tribes — Continued. 


year 

Other  results  of  Indian  labor. 

Stock  owned  by  Indians. 

No.  of  allot- 
ments in 
severalty 
to— 

Per  cent,  of 
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CD 
03 
Sh 
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Full-blood  Indians 

Mixed-blood  India] 

1  Indian  labor  in  ci\ 
pursuits. 
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960 

i 

36 

6 

100 

4,  000 
200 

|  195 

86 

214 

100 
90 

267,  332 
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$2,  000 

10 

420 
10 

500 
20 

200 

23,  000 

107 

163 

19 

253 

72 

50 

50 

6  000 

640 

2,  200 

4,  000 

1,  400 

13 

12 

75 

RECAPITULATION. 

£foc&  owned. 


Horses,  by  government,     516 ;  by  Indians,  176,  766   177,  282 

Mules,  by  government,      243 ;  by  Indians,     4, 479    4, 722 

Cattle,  by  government,   2,  511 ;  by  Indians,   52,  867   55,  378 

Swine,  by  government,      281 ;  by  Indians,  27,  671    27,  952 

Sheep,  by  government,   1,  400 ;  by  Indians,  510,  674   572,  074 

Other  results  of  Indian  labor. 

Feet  of  lumber  sawed   8, 100,  630 

Cords  of  wood  cut   132,  888 

Value  of  robes  and  furs  sold  -   171,  462 

Number  of  shingles  made    200,  600 

Number  of  pounds  of  maple  sugar  made   387,  000 

Number  of  pounds  of  wild  rice  gathered   146,  000 

Number  of  pounds  of  wool  sold   211,  000 

Number  of  woolen  blankets  and  shawls  made  -   17,  000 

Number  of  willow  baskets  made   2,  530 

Number  of  cords  of  hemlock  bark  pared  for  sale   3,  800 

Number  of  barrels  of  fish  sold   3,600 
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LIST  OF  INDIAN  AGENCIES  ASSIGNED  TO  THE  SEVERAL  RELIGIOUS 

BODIES. 

Friends. — Great  Nemaha,  Omaha,  Winnebago,  Otoe,  and  Santee,  in  Nebraska,  and 
Pawnee,  in  the  Indian  Territory.    B.  Bush  Roberts,  Sandy  Spring,  Md. 

Friends  (Orthodox). — Pottawatomie  and  Kickapoo,  in  Kansas ;  Quapaw,  Osage,  Sac 
and  Fox,  Wichita,  Kiowa,  and  Comanche,  and  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho,  in  the  Indian 
Territory.    Dr.  James  E.  Bhoades,  Germantown,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Methodist.— Hoopa  Valley,  Round  Valley,  and  Tule  River,  in  California ;  Yakama, 
Neah  Bay  and  Quinaielt,  in  Washington  Territory ;  Klamath  and  Siletz,  in  Oregon  ; 
Blackfeet,  Crow,  and  Fort  Peck,  in  Montana;  Fort  Hall  and  Lemhi,  in  Idaho;  and 
Mackinac,  in  Michigan.  Bev.  Dr.  J.  M.  Beid,  secretary  Missionary  Society,  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  805  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

Catholic— Tulalip  and  Colville,  in  Washington  Territory ;  Grand  Ronde  and  Uma- 
tilla, in  Oregon;  Flathead,  in  Montana;  and  Standing  Rock  and  Devil's  Lake,  in 
Dakota.    General  Charles  Ewing,  Catholic  commissioner,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Baptist. — Union  (Cherokees,  Creeks,  Choctaws,  Chickasaws,  and  Seminoles),  in  the 
Indian  Territory  ;  and  Nevada,  in  Nevada.  Bev.  Joseph  F.  Shoards,  secretary  American 
Baptist  Home  Missionary  Society,  Astor  House,  New  York  City. 

Presbyterian— .Abiquiu,  Navajo,  Mescalero  Apache,  Southern  Apache,  and  Pueblo, 
in  New  Mexico;  Nez  Perce's,  in  Idaho;  and  Uintah  Valley,  in  Utah.  Bev.  Dr.  J.  C. 
Zoicrie,  secretary  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  23 
Centre  street,  New  York  City. 

Congregational. — Green  Bay  and  La  Pointe,  in  Wisconsin ;  Red  Lake,  in  Minnesota ; 
Sisseton  and  Fort  Berthold,  in  Dakota;  and  S'Kokomish,  in. Washington  Territory. 
Bev.  Dr.  M.  E.  Strieby,  secretary  American  Missionary  Association,  56  Beade  street,  New  York 
City. 

Reformed. — Colorado  River,  Pima  and  Maricopa,  and  San  Carlos,  in  Arizona.  Bev. 
Dr.  J.  M.  Ferris,  secretary  Board  of  Missions  of  Reformed '  Church,  34  Vesey  street,  New  York 
City. 

Protestant  Episcopal.— White  Earth,  in  Minnesota ;  Crow  Creek,  Lower  Brule", 
Cheyenne  River,  Yankton,  Rosebud,  and  Pine  Ridge,  in  Dakota ;  Ponca,  in  Indian 
Territory ;  and  Shoshone,  in  Wyoming.  Bev.  Bobert  C.  Bogers,  secretary  Indian  Commis- 
sion of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  30  Bible  House,  New  York  City. 

Unitarian.— Los  Pinos  and  White  River,  in  Colorado.  Bev.  Bush  B.  Shippen,  secre- 
tary American  Unitarian  Association,  7  Fremont  Place,  Boston. 

Free-Will  Baptist. — Leech  Lake,  in  Minnesota.  Bev.  A.  H.  Chase,  secretary  Free- 
Will  Baptist  Home  Missionary  Association,  Hillsdale,  Midi. 

United  Presbyterian.— Warm  Springs,  in  Oregon.  Bev.  John  G.  Brown,  D.  D., 
secretary  Home  Mission  Board  United  Presbyterian  Church,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Christian  Union.— Malheur,  in  Oregon.    Bev.  J.  S.  Rowland,  Salem,  Oreg. 

Evangelical  Lutheran.— Southern  Ute,  in  Colorado.    Bev.  J.  G.  Butler,  Washinq- 

tm,D.c.  y 

MEMBERS   OF    THE    BOARD    OF    INDIAN    COMMISSIONERS,    WITH    THEIR  POST-OFFICE 

ADDRESS. 

E.  M.  Kingsley,  chairman,  30  Clinton  Place,  New  York  City. 

William  Stickney,  secretary,  New  York  avenue,  corner  Fifteenth  street,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 

A.  C.  Barstow,  Providence,  R.  I. 

General  Clinton  B.  Fisk,  3  Broad  street,  New  York  City. 

David  H.  Jerome,  Saginaw,  Mich. 

John  D.  Lang,  Vassalborough,  Me. 

W.  H.  Lyon,  483  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

B.  Rush  Roberts,  Sandy  Spring,  Md. 
Charles  Tuttle,  32  Park  Place,  New  York  City. 
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ANNUAL  REPORT 


OF 

THE  COMMISSIONER  OF  PENSIONS. 


Department  of  the  Interior, 

Pension  Office, 
Washington,  T).  C,  October  15,  1878. 
Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  report  the  transactions  of  this  bureau  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1878. 

Including  291  bounty-land  claims,  there  were  of  all  classes  67,509  new 
claims  filed,  and  5,095  claims,  which  had  previously  been  rejected,  were 
reopened. 

Eighteen  thousand  two  hundred  and  forty  of  the  new  claims  were  on 
account  of  service  in  the  war  of  1812,  under  the  act  of  March  9,  1878 ; 
and  1807  of  the  reopened  claims  had  been  made  and  rejected  under  the 
act  of  February  14,  1871,  and  were  reopened  under  the  act  of  March  9, 
1878. 

Excluding  the  1812  claims  and  the  claims  for  bounty  land,  there  were 
filed  48,531  claims  for  pension,  original,  increase,  and  restoration,  on  ac- 
count of  death  or  disability  incurred  in  the  service. 

Including  394  claims  for  bounty  land,  43,764  claims  were  settled.  Of 
the  pension-claims,  24,069  were  allowed  and  19,301  rejected.  Of  the 
bounty-land  claims,  76  were  allowed  and  318  rejected. 

For  an  analytical  statement  of  the  claims  filed  and  settled  during  the 
year,  see  Table  I. 

In  addition  to  the  120,387  unsettled  claims,  there  Avere  on  the  30th  or 
June  in  the  files  of  the  office  about  80,000  claims  which  had  been  disal- 
lowed, fully  one-fourth  of  which  will  sooner  or  later  be  called  up  and  re- 
opened for  further  consideration  on  new  and  additional  testimony,  which 
swells  the  number  of  pending  claims  to  140,387. 

EIGHTEEN  HUNDRED  AND  TWELVE  CLAIMS. 

At  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the  act  of  March  9,  1878,  granting  a  pen- 
sion on  account  of  fourteen  days'  service,  or  having  been  in  a  battle  in  the 
war  of  1812,  claims  under  the  act  of  February  14,  1871,  were  well-nigh 
exhausted  and  came  forward  very  slowly,  but  after  the  passage  of  the 
first-named  act  the  claims  under  it  came  in  with  great  rapidity,  and,  by 
the  30th  of  June,  reached  the  extraordinary  number  of  18,240,  of  which  a 
fraction  more  than  one  in  six  only  were  by  survivors;  the  balance  were 
widows7  claims. 

From  June  30  to  October  15,  the  date  of  this  report,  4,827  more  of 
these  claims  were  filed,  of  which  only  343,  or  one  in  fourteen,  were  by 
survivors. 

The  number  of  rejected  claims  under  the  act  of  1871,  which  have  been 
reopened  during  that  period,  is  860,  making  a  grand  total  of  25,734 
claims  under  the  act  of  March  9,  1878,  already  presented. 
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Xo  increase  of  force  having  been  provided  to  meet  the  increase  of  the 
work,  I  was  compelled  to  withdraw  from  the  other  work  fifty  clerks  to 
record,  jacket,  make  preliminary  searches,  and  as  for  as  possible  push 
forward  this  new  class  of  claims.  This  greatly  retarded  the  work  upon 
the  other  classes,  with  which  the  office  was  already  overcrowded,  and  the 
resulting  delay  has  not  yet  been  overcome. 

SPECIAL  INVESTIGATIONS. 

Your  attention  is  invited  to  Table  6,  showing  the  transactions  under 
the  provisions  of  section  47 44,  Eevised  Statutes. 

The  whole  number  of  cases  investigated  was  4830.  Of  these,  798  were 
cases  in  which  pensions  had  already  been  allowed ;  880  were  pending 
claims  ready,  or  nearly  so,  for  final  action,  apparently  meritorious,  and 
without  investigation  would  probably  have  been  allowed.  The  other 
452  were  miscellaneous  investigations,  mainly  touching  the  conduct  of 
claim-agents,  magistrates,  and  others  connected  with  the  prosecution  of 
pension-claims,  and  touching  the  violations  of  the  pension  laws,  hereafter 
referred  to. 

It  resulted  from  these  investigations  that  of  the  798  cases  in  which 
pensions  had  already  been  allowed,  477  were  dropped  from  the  rolls  as 
not  entitled  to  pension ;  the  others  were  reaffirmed.  Of  the  880  claims 
which  but  for  investigation  would  probably  have  been  admitted,  480 
were  rejected,  and  the  testimony  in  behalf  of  the  balance  was  generally 
strengthened. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  68  pensions  were  reduced  in  rate,  after  pre- 
liminary inquiry  and  special  medical  examination. 

Besides,  77  claim-agents  were  suspended  from  practice  in  the  bureau 
for  irregular  and  illegal  practices,  and  45  were  finally  dropped  from  the 
roster  of  attorneys  in  the  Department  of  the  Interior.  One  hundred  and 
three  cases  of  criminal  violations  of  the  pension  laws  were  discovered  and 
reported  for  prosecution ;  35  persons  were  indicted  and  29  convicted. 

The  convictions  were  for  the  following  offenses :  Two  for  presenting 
false  and  fraudulent  claims ;  9  for  demanding  and  receiving  illegal  fees 
for  prosecuting  claims ;  9  for  filing  false  and  fraudulent  affidavits ;  2  for 
withholding  pension-money;  3  for  presenting  false  pension- vouchers ;  2 
for  fraudulently  personating  pensioners ;  and  2  for  forgery.  Seventeen 
of  the  indictments  and  43  of  the  convictions  were  of  claim-agents,  and 
59  of  the  403  violations  of  the  law  reported  for  prosecution  were  also  by 
claim-agents. 

The  total  amount  saved  to  the  government  by  the  investigations  in 
pensions  already  accrued  to  those  dropped  from  the  rolls  and  to  those 
whose  claims  were  rejected  with  one  year's  pension  added  in  each  case, 
the  amount  for  one  year  of  the  reduction  in  the  rates  of  those  whose 
pensions  were  reduced  and  the  amount  of  money  refunded  which  had 
been  improperly  collected  by  pensioners  was  $402,096.95. 

The  total  cost  of  the  investigations  to  the  fund  appropriated  for  the 
expenses  of  that  service  was  $38,235.80. 

Considering  the  extraordinary  opportunities  for  the  successful  prose- 
cution of  fraudulent  or  unmeritorious  claims  which  exist  under  the  pres- 
ent system  of  adjudication,  in  connection  with  the  fact  that  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Pensions  has  no  authority  to  go  out  and  hunt  for  fraud,  but  is. 
limited  by  the  statute  to  the  investigation  of  such  cases  only  as  suspicion 
attaches  to  in  the  usual  routine  of  the  office,  the  investigations  of  the 
last  year,  as  well  as  those  of  the  preceding  year,  furnish  a  very  suggest- 
ive lesson.    I  am  convinced  that  a  great  number  of  persons  have  been 
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pensioned  who  had  no  just  title,  and  that  the  number  of  that  class  is 
being  constantly  increased  in  the  settlements  which  are  now  going  on, 
and  this  must  continue  to  be  the  case  until  some  measure  shall  be 
adopted  by  which  the  truth  of  the  parol  testimony  which  is  offered  can 
be  tested.    No  such  test  is  possible  under  the  present  system. 

EFFICIENCY  OF  THE  OFFICE. 

The  constantly  increasing  efficiency  of  the  bureau,  both  among  the 
clerks  in  the  office  and  of  the  special  agents  during  the  two  last  fiscal 
years,  as  shown  by  the  increased  work  over  that  of  the  preceding  year, 
is  very  marked,  and  a  subject  of  congratulation. 

In  my  last  annual  report,  I  took  occasion  to  mention  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  office  and  the  greater  conveniences  which  had  followed  its 
removal  to  its  present  location  in  part  explanation  of  the  increased 
efficiency  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1877 ;  but  there  have 
been  other  forces  operating  in  the  same  direction,  which  ought  to  be 
particularly  noted,  because  they  throw  some  light  upon  the  much- vexed 
question  of  reforming  the  departmental  civil  service. 

During  that  period,  and  especially  during  the  last  fiscal  year,  com- 
paratively few  changes  have  occurred  in  the  personnel  of  the  office  by 
reason  of  dismissals,  and  these  only  for  reasons  which  were  recognized 
by  the  clerks  in  the  office  as  substantially  just.  This  course  has  oper- 
ated to  dispel  the  feeling  of  uncertainty  and  insecurity  in  relation  to 
the  tenure  of  their  offices,  which  had  before  prevailed  and  distracted  the 
minds  of  the  clerks  from  their  duties.  They  are  now  impressed  with  a 
sense  of  comparative  security  in  their  positions,  dependent  upon  their 
honesty,  industry,  and  efficiency ;  and  this  has  greatly  tended  to  inspire 
them  to  closer  application  to  duty,  in  order  that  they  might  be  deemed 
worthy  of  continued  employment. 

And,  again,  the  promotions  for  meritorious  service  which  have  been 
made  were  of  persons  whose  merit  Avas  recognized  in  the  office  as 
entitling  them  to  reward,  and  have  tended  to  encourage  not  only  those 
who  received  the  promotions,  but  their  fellows  also,  to  greater  effort. 

Throughout  the  three  last  fiscal  years  the  character  of  the  business  of 
the  office  has  been  uniform,  except  that  as  we  have  receded  from  the 
war  period  the  facts  upon  which  the  claims  rest  have  become  more  and 
more  obscure,  and  the  cases  more  and  more  difficult  of  settlement  from 
year  to  year. 

The  following  table  shows  the  character  of  the  work  performed  and 
the  number  of  cases  settled  each  year  from  1873  to  1878,  inclusive,  the 
money  expended  in  salaries,  and  the  average  cost  of  each  case  to  the 
salary-fund: 
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1873. 

1874.      1  1875. 

1876. 

1877. 

1878. 

Salary  appropriation  

Total  number  of  claims  dis- 
posed of  

Average  cost,  to  salary  fund, 
for  settling  a  case  

$456,  009 
52,  475 
$8.  69+ 

$445,  580       $453, 150 
42,  557          38,  531 
$10.47+  |  $11.76+ 

$480,  230 
28,  058 
$17. 11  + 

$446,  680 
34,844 
$12.  81  + 

$444,  430 
43,  764 
$10. 15+ 

Notwithstanding  the  salary-fund  for  the  year  1876  exceeded  that  for 
the  year  1877  by  $33,550,  and  that  for  the  year  1878  by  835,800,  the  work 
of  1877  exceeded  that  of  1876  by  22J  per  cent.,  and  the  work  of  1878 
exceeded  that  of  1876  by  56  per  cent. 

The  average  cost  of  settling  the  claims  in  the  three  several  years 
named  fell  from  $17.11  in  1876  to  $12.81  in  1877,  and  to  $10.15  in  1878. 

The  work  of  1877,  performed  at  the  average  cost  of  1876,  would  have 
required  an  expenditure  in  salaries  of  $596,180 — $119,500  more  than 
was  actually  expended ;  while  the  work  of  1878,  at  the  same  average 
cost,  would  have  required  the  expenditure  in  salaries  of  $718,802,  being 
$301,372  in  excess  of  the  actual  expenditure;  which  sum  added  to 
$35,800,  the  excess  of  the  salary  appropriation  for  1876  over  that  for 
1878,  and  we  have  a  clear  saving  to  the  government,  on  account  of  the 
increased  efficiency  of  the  clerical  force,  for  the  year  1878  over  the  year 
1876,  of  $340,172. 

The  saving  in  the  same  direction  in  1877  over  1876  was  $183,050. 

The  cost  of  settling  the  cases  in  1873,  '74,  '75  appears  to  have  aver- 
aged less  than  for  the  years  1877  and  1878,  it  being  for  the  respective 
years,  $8.69,  $10.47,  and  $11.76;  but  an  analysis  of  the  work  of  those 
years  shows  that,  in  addition  to  the  fact  that  the  cases  were  by  so  much 
nearer  the  war  period,  which  circumstance  of  itself  greatly  simplified 
the  settlement  of  all  classes  of  claims,  there  were  settled  in  each  of  those 
years  many  thousands  of  claims  of  so  simple  a  character  that  any  com- 
parison between  the  work  of  those  years  and  the  three  following"  years 
will  be  unreliable.  Of  the  133,563  cases  settled  in  1873,  '74,  >75^~  2o,6S5 
were  invalid-increasje  claims  under  the  acts  of  June  8,  1872,  March  3, 
1873,  and  June  18, 1874;  19,088  were  widows'  increase  under,  the  ninth 
section  of  the  act  of  March  3, 1873,  and  18,180  were  1812  pension-claims 
and  bounty -land  claims. 

PENSION  AGENCIES. 

On  the  7th  of  May,  1877,  an  order  was  issued  by  the  President,  which 
was  afterwards  modified,  as  to  the  location  of  2  of  the  agencies,  by  which 
the  number  of  agencies  for  paying  pensions  was  reduced  from  58  to  1$ , 
by  consolidating  7  agencies  in  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  and  Vermont  into 
1  agency  at  Concord,  N.  H. ;  4  in  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  and  Ehode 
Island  into  1  agency  at  Boston,  Mass. ;  4  in  New  York  into  2  agencies, 

1  at  the  city  of  New  York  and  1  at  Canandaigua;  3  in  Pennsylvania  into 

2  agencies,  1  at  Philadelphia  and  1  at  Pittsburgh ;  4  in  New  Jersey, 
Delaware,  Maryland,  and  District  of  Columbia,  into  1  agency  at  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. ;  5  in  Virginia,  West  Virginia,  Tennessee,  and  North  Carolina, 
into  1  agency  at  Knoxville,  Term. ;  2  in  Kentucky  into  1  agency  at  Lou- 
isville; 3  in  Arkansas,  Mississippi,  and  Louisiana,  into  1  agency  at  New 
Orleans ;  3  in  Ohio  into  1  at  Columbus ;  3  in  Indiana  into  1  agency  at 
Indianapolis ;  2  in  Michigan  into  1  at  Detroit ;  4  in  Illinois  into  1  agency 
at  Chicago ;  4  in  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota  into  1  agency  at  Milwaukee, 
Wis. ;  4  in  Iowa  and  Nebraska  into  1  agency  at  Des  Moines ;  4  in  Mis- 
souri, Kansas,  and  New  Mexico,  into  1  agency  at  Saint  Louis ;  and  2 
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agencies  irf  California  and  Oregon  into  1  agency  at  San  Francisco,  the 
consolidation  to  take  effect  July  1,  1877. 

Under  instructions  issued  by  me,  the  consolidation  was  effected 
promptly  and  without  confusion.  Taking  place  at  the  end  of  the  pay- 
month,  the  pensioners  were  more  than  usually  prompt  in  applying  for 
their  pensions,  which  were  due  on  the  4th  of  June,  and  comparatively 
few  payments  remained  to  be  made  in  July  and  August,  and  the  pay- 
ments being  taken  up  at  the  consolidated  agencies  in  most  cases  as  early 
as  July  20,  and  at  all  the  agencies  before  the  end  of  the  month,  but  little 
inconvenience  was  experienced  by  the  pensioners. 

The  quarterly  payment  which  was  due  September  4,  of  1877,  involved 
the  biennial  examination  of  the  invalid  pensioners,  and  the  agents  were 
compelled  to  pay  upon  the  rolls  of  the  agencies  which- had  been  consoli- 
dated with  their  own,  many  of  which  had  been  imperfectly  kept.  This 
payment  was  watched  with  some  degree  of  anxiety  as  the  severest  test 
which  the  plan  of  consolidation  would  ever  be  subjected  to,  but,  notwith- 
standing the  unfavorable  circumstances  under  which  the  agents  labored, 
that  payment  was  made  quite  as  promptly  as  the  quarterly  payments 
had  been  made  prior  to  the  consolidation. 

I  received  a  daily  report  from  each  agency  during  that  month,  begin- 
ning with  the  fourth  day,  showing  the  number  of  vouchers  received  by 
mail  for  payment,  the  number  of  pensioners  paid  by  mailing  their  checks, 
and  the  number  paid  in  person  at  the  agency,  and  this  report  has  been 
rendered  to  me  during  the  pay  month  at  each  subsequent  payment. 

Of  the  226,643  pensioners  on  the  rolls  on  the  30th  of  June,  1877  (which 
number  had  not  materially  changed  in  September),  187,403  were  paid  in 
that  month ;  6.040  more  would  have  been  paid  had  the  surgeon  s  certifi- 
cates of  biennial  examination  been  received.  Of  these,  158,361  were 
paid  bv  mail  and  29,042  in  person  at  the  agencies.  Those  paid,  aug- 
mented by  the  6,040  which  awaited  the  surgeons'  certificates,  aggregate 
85  per  cent,  of  all  the  pensioners  upon  the  rolls.  Each  of  the  three 
subsequent  payments  within  the  year  was  more  promptly  and  satisfac- 
torily made  than  the  September  payment  5  so  satisfactorily,  indeed,  to 
the  pensioners  that  comparatively  few  complaints  were  heard  in  any 
quarter,  except  at  the  time  of  the  temporary  suspension  of  the  payments 
in  the  kew  Orleans  and  [New  York  agencies  upon  a  change  of  agents. 

The  following  table  is  a  compilation  of  the  payments  during  the  pay- 
month  of  each  quarter  since  the  consolidation  j  showing  the  number 
paid  in  each  quarter  during  the  first  six  days,  during  the  first  nine 
days  and  during  the  month.  The  daily  reports  were  continued  through 
the  whole  March  quarter,  and  the  payments  for  each  month  are  shown 
for  that  quarter ;  the  total  number  of  pensioners  paid  during  the  quarter 
being  212,871. 
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1  think  it  may  well  be  doubted  whether  there  is  any  branch  of  the 
public  service  which  is  more  efficiently  administered  than  m  the  agencies 
for  paying  pensions.  „  ,  ,.  ,  ,  , 

The  consolidation  brought  together  at  each  of  the  consolidated  agen- 
cies a  large  number  of  roll-books,  which  rendered  the  rolls  very  unwieldy. 
The  rolls  have  since  been  consolidated  and  rewritten  m  new  books. 

The  consolidation  saved  to  the  government  in  salaries  of  agents 
$142,000  during  the  year,  and  this  reduction  in  expense  is  a  permanent 
reduction.  This  sum  added  to  the  $340,172  saved  by  the  increased  effi- 
ciency of  the  clerical  force  makes  a  total  saving  in  the  operations  ol  the 
Pension  Bureau  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1878,  upon  the  two  items, 
named,  of  8482.172.  .  „ 

By  the  act  of  Congress  making  appropriations  for  pensions  lor  the 
current  year,  the  compensation  of  the  agents  was  fixed  as  follows: 

1.  A  salary  at  the  rate  of  $4,000  per  annum. 

2  Fifteen  dollars  for  each  100  vouchers,  or  at  that  rate  for  a  traction 
of  100,  prepared  and  paid  by  the  agent,  in  excess  of  4,000  vouchers  per 

ail3  Actual  and  necessary  expenses  for  rent,  fuel,  and  light,  and  for 
postage  on  official  matter  directed  to  the  departments  and  bureaus  at 
^Vashington. 

The  agents  complain  that  their  compensation,  after  paying  the  expenses 
of  their  agencies,  is  so  greatly  reduced  by  this  act  as  to  materially  cripple 
the  efficiency  of  their  offices.  I  have  inquired  into  the  matter  as  fully  as 
possible  under  the  circumstances,  and  am  of  the  opinion  that  they  should 
have  some  further  allowances  made  to  them  for  the  expenses  of  their 
agencies,  but  I  have  not  full  data  upon  which  to  base  a  recommendation, 
and  will  make  the  point  the  subject  of  a  special  communication  at  a  later 

dait  will  be  observed  by  the  foregoing  table  of  payments  that  the 
agents  have  not  permitted  the  inadequacy  of  then  compensation  to 
interfere  in  any  material  degree  with  the  promptness  of  the  September 
payments  of  the  current  year,  which  fact  should  be  set  down  to  then^ 
greater  credit. 

ANNUAL  REPORTS  OF  AGENTS  FOR  PAYING  PENSIONS. 

The  Commissioner  of  Pensions  has  heretofore  made  up  for  his  annual 
report  a  statement  of  the  condition  of  the  pension-rolls,  from  lists  ot 
pensions  granted  kept  in  his  office,  as  they  have  from  time  to  time  been 
corrected  by  transferring  to  them  information  of  deaths,  remarriages,  &c.r 
furnished  to  him  piecemeal  by  the  several  agents ;  and  of  the  disburse- 
ments made  on  account  of  pensions  by  the  agents,  from  their  monthly 
accounts-current.  .  , 

This  method  has  neve;  furnished  exact  information  as  to  the  number 
of  pensioners  of  the  several  classes  upon  the  rolls,  nor  a  sufficiently  par- 
ticular account  of  the  moneys  disbursed. 

In  order  to  procure  correct  information  upon  these  and  other  subjects, 
peculiarly  within  the  knowledge  of  the  agents,  I  required  them  to  lurnisn 
a  report  of  their  respective  agencies,  covering  the  last  fiscal  year,  b  pon 
these  reports  is  based  much  of  the  statistical  matter  herein. 

The  whole  number  of  pensioners  on  the  rolls  on  the  30th  ot  June  last 
was  223,998.  The  whole  number  on  the  rolls  at  the  beginning  ol  the 
year,  as  shown  by  my  report  for  1877,  was  232,104,  but  as  now  shown 
by  the  reports  of  the  agents,  the  result  of  an  actual  count,  the  whole 
number  ou  the  rolls  at  that  time  was  226,643,  showing  a  reduction  mtne 
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number  of  pensioners,  from  all  causes,  of  2,645.  The  discrepancy  be- 
tween the  report  of  last  year  and  this,  in  the  number  of  pensioners  upon 
the  roll  at  the  commencement  of  the  year,  is  an  aggregation  of  many 
years.  No  instance  is  remembered  of  a  general  comparison  of  the 
records  in  the  agencies  with  the  lists  kept  in  this  office,  or  of  a  count 
made  by  the  agents  of  the  pensioners  on  the  agency  rolls,  and  the  result 
embodied  in  the  Commissioner's  annual  report. 

In  view  of  the  large  number  of  agencies  existing  previous  to  July  1, 
1877,  and  the  great  number  of  changes  which  occur  to  the  roll  each  year 
from  deaths,  remarriages,  and  failure  to  draw  pension,  the  difference  iu 
the  figures  is  much  less  than  might  have  been  expected. 

The  reduction  in  the  number  of  pensioners  is  to  be  charged  to  the  large 
number  of  minors7  pensions  which  have  expired  during  the  year,  and  not 
to  deaths  and  remarriages,  as  will  be  observed  upon  comparing  Tables  II 
and  III  which  show  the  additions  and  losses  to  the  roll. 

Owing  to  the  large  number  of  1812  claims  which  will  probably  be  set- 
tled during  the  current  year,  it  is  believed  that  the  number  of  pensioners 
will  be  considerably  increased  by  the  end  of  the  present  year. 

The  entire  amount  appropriated  for  the  payment  of  pensions  during 
the  year,  exclusive  of  surgeons'  fees  and  the  salaries  and  fees  of  the 
agents,  was  $27,850,000,  of  which  $26,530,792.10  was  paid  out  for  pen- 
sions ;  the  balance  of  $1,319,207.90  will  be  returned  to  the  Treasury. 

There  was  paid  out  during  the  year,  on  account  of  first  payments  to 
new  pensioners,  and  such  as  once  having  been  upon  the  rolls  and  dropped 
were  restored,  the  sum  of  $2,992,352.17. 

During  the  year  $240,901.36  was  retained  from  the  pensioners  and 
paid  directly  to  the  claim-agents  who  had  assisted  in  the  prosecution  of 
the  claims. 

SUNDRY  RECOMMENDATIONS. 

1.  In  my  last  report  I  recommended  that  section  4702  Eevised  Statutes 
should  be  amended  by  adding  a  proviso  that  the  pension  to  children 
should  commence  at  the  date  of  the  last  payment  to  the  mother  who  had 
remarried,  for  the  reason  that  a  considerable  number'  of  widows  who 
remarry  conceal  the  fact  from  the  government  and  continue  to  draw 
their  pensions,  and  after  the  discovery  of  the  remarriage  and  the  wid- 
ow's name  dropped  from  the  roll  the  children  come  in  and  claim  the 
pension  again  from  the  date  of  the  remarriage  of  the  widow,  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  they  have  lived  with  and  been  supported  by  her, 
thus  compelling  the  government  to  pay  the  pension  twice  over  the  sains 
period. 

2.  I  also  recommended  that  section  4717  Eevised  Statutes  should  be 
repealed  for  the  reason  that,  under  the  rule  of  action  adopted  by  the 
War  Department,  it  worked  a  great  hardship  to  many  claimants,  in 
whose  cases  the  records  are  alleged  to  be  incomplete  or  not  in  accordance 
With  the  facts.    I  respectfully  renew  both  these  recommendations. 

3.  The  application  of  section  4698J  Eevised  Statutes  is  attended  by 
-considerable  confusion  and  often  by^palpable  injustice.  It  prescribes 
that  no  increase  of  an  invalid  pension,  except  in  cases  of  "  specific  dis- 
abilities," shall  commence  prior  to  the  date  of  the  medical  examination 
upon  which  the  claim  is  adjusted. 

There  are  many  cases,  such  as  the  loss  or  permanent  destruction  of 
some  material  part  of  the  body  or  limbs,  in  which  the  disability  has 
been  permanent  in  a  degree  in  excess  of  that  represented  by  the  pension, 
from  the  time  the  injury  was  received;  and  others  where  the  pension 
has  been  reduced  through  the  mistaken  opinion  of  an  ex i  nining- surgeon 
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or  a  misapprehension  of  the  case  by  the  Commissioner  of  Pensions  at 
the  time  of  the  allowance  of  the  original  pension.  The  statute  operates 
unjustly  in  all  these  cases,  and  I  respectfully  recommend  that  it  be  so 
amended  as  to  extend  to  them  the  exception  made  in  "  specific-disabil- 
ity" cases. 

CHANGE  IN  SYSTEM  OF  SETTLING  CLAIMS. 

In  my  annual  report  for  each  of  the  two  last  years,  I  took  occasion  to 
recommend  that  the  system  of  settling  pension  claims  be  so  changed  as 
to  bring  claimants  and  their  witnesses  face  to  face  with  officers  of  the 
government,  by  dividing  the  country  into  districts,  and  assigning  one 
learned  surgeon  and  one  competent  clerk  to  each  district,  who  should 
go  from  place  to  place  in  the  district  and  collect  the  testimony  offered 
in  support  of  the  claims.  Another  year's  observation  and  experience 
has  only  tended  to  confirm  my  opinion  that  such  a  change  is  necessary, 
and  that  it  is  both  feasible  and  economical. 

I  respectfully  renew  my  recommendation  upon  this  subject,  and  invite 
attention  to  the  considerations  set  forth  at  length  in  my  former  reports 
in  support  of  the  recommendation. 

BIENNIAL  EXAMINATIONS. 

The  law  now  provides  for  a  very  sweeping  examination  of  the  invalid 
pensioners  every  odd-numbered  year.  So  general  and  frequent  an  exami- 
nation of  these  pensioners  is,  in  my  judgment,  no  longer  necessary. 
The  necessity  for  these  examinations  rested  upon  the  presumption  that 
the  degree  of  disability  for  which  the  invalid  pensions  were  allowed 
would,  from  year  to  year,  become  less. 

The  average  age  of  the  soldiers  of  the  war  of  the  rebellion,  from  whose 
ranks  the  invalid  pensioners  mainly  come,  at  the  time  of  their  enlistment, 
was  25.8  years,  and  taking  1863  as  the  mean  year  their  average  age  is 
41  years;  few  of  them  all  are  less  than  36  years,  while  a  very  great  num- 
ber are  40  years  and  upward. 

The  disabilities  for  which  pensions  are  now  paid,  or  will  hereafter  be 
allowed,  are  of  13  to  17  years'  standing,  and  it  needs  no  argument  to 
prove  that  there  will  be  very  few  cases  in  which  the  disability  of  so  long 
standing,  in  men  of  such  advanced  years  as  have  now  been  reached  by 
the  survivors  of  the  late  war,  will  become  of  less  degree  than  it  now  is. 
It  seems,  therefore,  only  necessary  to  secure  a  thorough  examination  of 
the  invalid  pensioners  upon  the  present  pension-list,  and  a  fair  rating  of 
their  present  disabilities,  and  a  just  rating  of  such  cases  as  shall  hereafter 
be  allowed,  in  order  to  dispense  with  nearly  all  periodical  examinations 
of  the  pensioners,  and  I  respectfully  recommend  that  the  biennial  exam- 
inations of  the  invalid  pensioners  be  dispensed  with.  The  repeal  of  sec- 
tions 4771,  4772,  and  4773  Kevised  Statutes,  and  the  enactment  in  their 
place  of  a  provision  authorizing  the  Commissioner  of  Pensions  to  cause 
any  pensioner  to  be  examined  by  a  surgeon  whenever  he  shall  deem  such 
examination  necessary,  and  to  reduce  or  increase  the  rate  of  pension  as 
justice  may  require,  will  be  the  only  legislation  necessary  to  effect  this 
object. 

INCREASE  OF  SALARIES. 

Your  attention  is  invited  to  the  duties  and  salaries  of  the  chief  clerk, 
the  chiefs  of  the  five  principal  divisions  of  the  office,  and  of  the  law  clerk. 

The  duties  of  the  chief  clerk  of  this  bureau  not  only  extend  fco  the  gen- 
eral supervision  of  the  entire  force  of  the  office,  but  to  the  examination 
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and  decision  of  many  intricate  questions  of  law  and  fact  which  are  in- 
volved in  the  cases,  during  the  temporary  absence  of  the  Commissioner, 
or  in  case  of  a  temporary  vacancy  in  that  office  he  is  Acting  Commis- 
sioner, and  performs  the  duties  of  that  officer;  and  since  February,  1877, 
there  has  been  no  Deputy  Commissioner,  and  the  chief  clerk  has  divided 
with  the  Commissioner  the  duties  theretofore  performed  by  that  officer. 
It  will  be  seen  that  the  office  of  chief  clerk  of  the  bureau  is  not  only  a 
very  important  one,  but  that  the  duties  are  exceedingly  arduous  and 
delicate.  The  salary  is  $2,000  per  annum,  while  the  salary  of  the  chief 
clerks  of  several  other  bureaus  in  the  government  ranges  much  higher. 
It  is  no  detraction  from  the  importance  of  the  duties  of  the  chief  clerks 
of  the  Supervising  Architect  of  the  Treasury,  United  States  Treasurer, 
Light-House  Board,  and  Patent  Office,  to  say  that  the  duties  of  the  chief 
clerk  of  this  bureau  are  as  important  and  arduous  as  are  theirs.  The 
salaries  of  these  range  from  $2,250  to  $2,500. 

The  law  clerk  of  the  bureau  is  a  fourth-class  clerk.  His  duties  are 
both  responsible  and  arduous ;  they  require  both  learning  and  experience 
in  the  law.  A  similar  position  in  the  General  Land  Office  is  paid  $2,000 
per  annum. 

The  force  of  the  office  engaged  in  the  work  of  examining  and  settling 
the  claims,  making  the  records,  and  supervising  the  agencies  for  paying 
the  pensions  is  divided  into  live  principal  divisions,  each  under"  the 
charge  of  a  clerk  of  class  four,  denominated  a  chief  of  division.  Each  of 
these  divisions  has  attached  to  it  a  large  number  of  persons,  to  wit : 
Invalid  Division,  101 ;  Widows  Division,  62 ;  Old  War,  Navy,  and  Bounty 
Land  Division,  95 ;  Special  Service  Division,  41 ;  Division  of  Records  and 
Accounts,  37.  The  duties  of  all  the  chiefs  are  not  only  very  laborious 
but  very  responsible,,  in  each  case  not  inferior  to  some  of  the  smaller 
bureaus,  and  equal  to  the  largest  and  most  important  divisions  in  any 
of  the  departments  or  bureaus,  and  require  the  best  talent  and  ability. 
The  chiefs  of  important  divisions  elsewhere  are  paid  from  $2,100  to  $2,500 
per  annum.    In  a  few  cases  still  larger  salaries  are  paid. 

Both  justice  and  the  interests  of  the  service  will,  in  my  opinion,  be 
subserved  by  increasing  the  salary  of  the  chief  clerk  to  $2,250  per  annum, 
and  by  providing  an  additional  allowance  at  the  rate  of  $200  per  annum 
to  the  law  clerk,  and  $300  per  annum  to  the  chiefs  of  the  five  principal 
divisions ;  all  of  which  I  respectfully  recommend. 

CLAIM-AGENTS. 

By  an  act  passed  June  20, 1878,  Congress  reduced  the  fee  which  claim- 
agents  may  charge  for  their  services  in  the  prosecution  of  a  pension- 
claim  from  $25  to  $10  ;  prohibited  the  filing  of  fee-contracts  with  the 
Commissioner  of  Pensions;  repealed  the  provisions  for  the  collection  of 
their  fees  through  the  agent  for  paying  pensions,  leaving  them  to  make 
their  own  collections  from  their  clients,  and  withdrew  from  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Pensions  all  discretion  in  relation  to  the  amount  of  the  claim- 
agent's  fee,  both  in  cases  which  had  been  filed  and  in  those  which  should 
thereafter  be  filed. 

The  principal  features  of  this  act  were  suggested  and  recommended  by 
me  in  a  letter  addressed  to  Hon.  A.  Y.  Rice,  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Invalid  Pensions,  House  of  Representatives,  January  21,  1878,  from 
which  I  quote  the  portion  directly  bearing  upon  this  subject  : 

There  is  another  feature  of  the  present  system  which  is  very  objectionable,  to  wit, 
the  provision  relating  to  the  fees  of  attorneys.  In  one  class  of  cases  it  is  unlawful  for 
an  attorney  to  receive  any  fee  whatsoever  for  his  services  (see  last  clause,  sec.  4711  Re- 
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vised  Statutes).  In  other  eases,  in  which  there  is  no  contract,  $10  is  the  legal  fee;  and 
in  still  other  cases  it  is  provided  that  the  attorney  may  rile  in  a  case  a  contract  for  a 
fee  not  exceeding  $25,  and  the  Commissioner  of  Pensions  is  required  in  the  last-named 
cases  to  determine  the  amount  of  fee  which  shall  be  paid  notwithstanding  the  contract, 
while  the  statute  provides  further,  that  the  pension-agent  shall  deduct  the  amount 
from  the  pension  and  pay  it  to  the  attorney.  It  is  not  objectionable,  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  highly  proper  for  Congress  to  fix  the  maximum  amount  which  it  shall  be  lawful 
to  pay  for  the  services  of  attorneys  in  a  pension  case.  But  it  imposes  an  impossible 
duty  upon  the  Commissioner  of  Pensions  when  it  requires  him  to  exercise  a  discretion 
and  determine  the  amount  which  should  be  paid  in  the  cases,  notwithstanding  the 
contract.  He  has  not  the  information  upon  which  he  can  rest  a  just  decision  of  that 
question.  . 

The  provisions  in  relation  to  the  payment  of  the  fee  by  the  pension  agent  entail 
upon  the  office,  as  well  as  upon  the  agency,  a  very  large  amount  of  wholly  unnecessary 
labor.  'The  effect  of  all  these  provisions  in  relation  to  attorneys'  fees  when  connected 
with  the  present  system  for  the  adjustment  of  pension  claims  has  been  to  flood  the 
office  with  an  enormous  number  of  claims  which  are  without  merit,  the  consideration 
of  which  has  greatly  delayed  the  adjustment  of  honest  claims,  and  entailed  great  ex- 
pense upon  the  government,  in  addition  to  the  payment  of  such  of  the  fraudulent 
claims  as  are  successfully  prosecuted. 

The  present  situation  of  affairs  is  a  standing  invitation  to  claim-agents  to  seek  out 
persons  to  prefer  claims  for  pension,  themselves  made  sure  of  receiving  their  legal  fee 
in  all  cases  successfully  prosecuted,  and  by  the  same  law  the  claimants  exempted  from 
paying  for  services  unless  they  have  first  been  allowed  a  pension.  The  country  is  be- 
ing constantly  advertised  and  drummed  from  one  end  to  the  other  by  claim-agents  m 
pursuit  of  persons  who  have  honest  claims,  or  those  who  are  willing,  in  consideration 
of  the  fact  that  it  will  cost  them  nothing  unless  they  win  their  pension,  to  file  claims 
which  have  no  merit,  leaving  it  to  the  ingenuity  and  cupidity  of  their  agent  to  "work" 
the  case  through. 

If  all  these  provisions  are  repealed,  and  a  maximum  fee  established  by  Congress,  the 
result  will  be  that  the  claim-agent  will  have  no  security  for  his  compensation  except 
that  furnished  by  his  client.  The  client,  unwilling  to  pay  money  unless  he  sees  a  rea- 
sonable prospect  of  the  allowance  of  a  pension,  will  not,  as  a  rule,  file  a  claim  unless  he 
himself  believes,  not  only  that  he  is  entitled  to  a  pension,  but  also  that  he  can  estab- 
lish his  right  thereto.  It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  by  making  this  change  m  rela- 
tion to  attorneys'  fees,  the  interests  of  the  claimant  as  well  as  those  of  the  agent  will, 
as  a  rule,  conspire  to  prevent  the  presenting  of  fraudulent  and  unmeritorious  claims, 
instead  of  uniting  as  now  in  favor  of  their  presentation. 

This  change  will  be  no  injustice  to  any  person  concerned,  and,  in  my  opinion,  it  will 
operate  to  relieve  the  bureau  of  a  vast  amount  of  its  most  troublesome  cases. 

The  act  has  met  the  most  determined  opposition  of  a  class  of  claim- 
agents  who,  under  the  law  as  it  previously  stood,  enjoyed  large  facilities 
for  gathering  up  claims.  The  agents  of  this  class,  in  support  of  then- 
opposition,  have  not  hesitated  to  circulate  through  the  country  the  state- 
ment that  the  law  was  inimical  to  the  interests  of  the  soldiers,  both  pen- 
sioners and  claimants,  and  was  intended  to  be  so  when  passed  ;  alleging 
that  the  reduction  of  the  fee  and  the  uncertainty  of  its  collection  would 
deter  all  reliable  and  responsible  attorneys  from  aiding  the  soldier  in 
the  prosecution  of  his  claim,  and  thus  he  would  be  prevented  from  se- 
curing his  just  rights.  . 

As  correct  knowledge  of  the  provisions  of  the  act,  together  with  the 
information  tjiat  if  they  need  assistance  their  neighboring  lawyer  or 
magistrate  will  be  quite  as  efficient  an  aid  to  them  in  the  preparation  of 
their  claims  and  the  proofs  to  establish  them  as  a  professional  claim- 
agent,  becomes  circulated  among  the  persons  interested,  this  misrepre- 
sentation of  the  purposes  and  effect  of  the  act  is  being  rapidly  counter- 
acted, and  although  the  brief  period  since  the  enactment  of  the  law  has 
furnished  but  limited  opportunity  for  observing  its  general  effects  upon 
the  service,  yet  in  some  directions  an  improvement  may  be  noticed ;  and 
there  has  been  nothing  in  its  history  to  change  my  opinion  of  its  advan- 
tage to  honest  claimants  as  well  as  to  the  government. 

The  provisions  which  were  modified  by  this  act  were  contained  m  an 
act  passed  July  8,  1870,  to  protect  pensioners  and  claimants  from  the 
oppressions  and  frauds  which  had  theretofore  been  extensively  practiced 
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upon  them  by  unscrupulous  claim-agents,  who  succeeded  in  many  cases 
iii  securing  employment  to  prosecute  pension  claims  and  to  collect  pen- 
sion money  at  the  agencies  for  paying  pensions. 

While  the  provisions  of  that  act  served  in  some  degree  to  restrain 
claim-agents  from  demanding  illegal  and  oppressive  fees  for  their  serv- 
ices, they  presented  an  opportunity  for  other  operations  which  have  in- 
flicted upon  honest  pension  claimants  far  greater  injury  than  that  from 
which  the  act  of  July  8,  187 0,  intended  to  relieve  them. 

A  comparatively  small  number  of  professional  claim-agents  and  claim- 
firms  at  Washington  and  some  other  points  in  the  country,  through  the 
intervention  of  subagents,  and  by  extensive  advertising,  employing  for 
that  purpose  in  some  instances  sheets  issued  in  the  form  of  periodical 
newspapers  purporting  to  be  published  in  the  interest  of  the  soldiers, 
the  columns  of  which  contained  matter  in  which  apparent  anxiety  for  the 
soldiers'  welfare  and  appeals  to  their  love  of  gain  were  cunningly  inter- 
mingled, always  representing  the  advertisers  as  in  the  enjoyment  of 
special  and  peculiar  facilities  for  the  successful  prosecution  of  claims, 
and  usually  adding  the  suggestion  that  no  charge  would  be  made  unless 
a  pension  should  be  obtained. 

These  methods  have  withdrawn  a  large  proportion  of  the  pension-claim 
business  from  the  local  resident  magistrates  and  attorneys  and  concen- 
trated it  in  the  hands  of  the  agents  and  firms  above  referred  to,  whose 
offices  have  become  great  claim  bureaus. 

Under  this  system  these  claim-agents  and  their  clients  are  strangers  to 
each  other ;  the  agent  having  no  personal  knowledge  in  relation  to  the 
merit  of  the  claim  nor  of  the  truthfulness  of  the  testimony  which  he 
files  in  its  support,  is  therefore  relieved  of  personal  responsibility  to  the 
office  as  to  the  good  faith  of  the  claimant,  and  has  no  care  except  to 
secure  a  favorable  consideration  of  the  claim  presented  by  him ;  and 
unmeritorious  and  fraudulent  claims  and  false  testimony  have  been 
flooded  upon  the  office  to  such  an  extent  that  almost  all  claims  are  alike 
suspected,  and,  for  the  protection  of  the  government,  the  office  has  been 
forced  to  the  adoption  of  very  stringent  rules  to  govern  the  considera- 
tion of  the  cases,  and  the  honest  claimant  is  not  unfrequently  a  sufferer 
thereby,  and  he  is  always  a  sufferer  on  account  of  the  delay  entailed 
upqn  the  consideration  of  his  claim  by  reason  of  the  time  consumed  in 
the  consideration  of  the  claims  which  are  without  merit. 

The  claim  without  merit  consumes  more  time  in  its  consideration  than 
does  the  just  one,  and  for  obvious  reasons  : 

First.  Even  under  the  most  stringent  rules  the  testimony  in  behalf  of 
a  just  claim  is  usually  more  easily  and  readily  produced  than  is  the  testi- 
mony in  support  of  the  claim  which  has  no  merit. 

Second.  A  just  claim  once  established  ceases  to  occupy  the  time  of 
the  office,  except  upon  applications  for  increase,  while  the  claim  without 
merit  not  only  consumes  more  time  before  it  is  rejected  than  the  merito- 
rious claim  before  it  is  allowed,  but  after  rejection  very  many  of  that 
class  of  claims  are  called  up  from  time  to  time  for  further  consideration 
through  members  of  Congress  and  others  supposed  to  have  influence  to 
secure  favorable  action. 

In  this  connection,  your  attention  is  invited  to  Table  X,  showing  the 
great  increase  in  the  number  of  original  claims  for  invalid  pension  dur- 
ing the  last  four  years,  and  to  the  fact  that  in  each  of  the  last  three 
years  more  claims  of  that  class  have  been  filed  than  in  any  year  since 
1866,  and  in  the  last  fiscal  year  nearly  two  thousand  more  than  in  either 
of  the  two  previous  years. 

A  considerable  number  of  the  claims  of  merit  of  this  class  which  have 
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been  filed  since  1873  have  doubtless  come  forward  through  the  pressure 
of  the  "hard  times"  upon  individual  fortunes,  but,  in  my  opinion,  the 
number  of  these  has  not  been  more  than  sufficient  to  have  kept  the 
number  of  claims  in  the  later  years  equal  to  the  number  filed  during 
the  years  1871  to  1871,  and  are  not,  therefore,  a  material  element  for 
consideration  when  looking  for  the  cause  of  the  great  increase  of  claims 
during  the  last  few  years. 
Very  respectfully, 

J.  A.  Bentley, 
Commissioner  of  Pensions. 

Eon.  Carl  Schurz, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior 
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Table  VII.— Comparative  statement,  by  agencies,  of  the  number  of  pensioners  on  the  rolls 
at  the  beginning  and  close  of  the  year. 


Location  of  agency. 


State. 


Massachusetts  . 

New  York  

Illinois  

Ohio  

New  Hampshire 

Iowa  

Michigan  

Indiana  

Tennessee  

Kentucky  

"Wisconsin  

New  York  

Louisiana  

Pennsylvania. . . 

Pennsylvania  

Missouri  

California  

Dist.  of  Columbia 


Army. 


Navy. 


8,  415 

10,  863 

11,  421 
8,  850 
6,  596 
6, 156 

8,  690 
2,  617 
2, 106 

5,  625 

6,  581 
1,  012 
8, 114 

6,  604 

7,  202 
1,  013 

9,  236 


119,  461 


7,  484 
6,  556 

6,  661 

8,  903 

7,  450 
3,  060 
3,  634 
5,  611 
3,  782 
3, 176 

3,  739 

5,  940 
1,  429 

6,  058 

4,  489 

3,  915 
296 

4,  736 


919 


390 


20 


35 


26 
260 
31 
25 
47 


370 


110 


26 


48 
11 
18 

337 
18 

289 
33 
16 
12 

313 


War  of  1812. 


957 
867 
213 
361 
336 

1,  511 
514 
234 
667 

1, 117 
389 
218 
479 
52 
545 


126 
302 
156 
348 
163 

54 
102 
154 
599 
202 

66 
319 
396 
263 

87 
131 

10 
247 


1,  781 


53  i 


1,  705 


10,  407 


3,  725 


a  °  • 

i-ftg 

Pi  g  00 

S  - 

+s  .rn  O 

H 


17, 190 

16,  264 
18,  272 
21,  737 

17,  554 
9,  923 

10,  299 

14,  791 
8,592 
6,  015 
9,  701 

14,232 
3,  998 

15,  373 

11,  462 
11,  768 

1,  430 
15,  397 
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Table  XL    Number  of  pensioners  on  the  roll  at  the  termination  of  each  fiscal  year  since  1361. 


Tor  the  year  ending  June  30— 


1861 
1862 
1863 
1864 
1865 
1866 
1867. 
1868. 
1869. 
1870. 
1871. 
1872. 
1873. 
1874. 
1875. 
1876. 
1877. 
1878. 


4,  337 
4,  341 
7,  821 
23,  479 
35,  880 
55,  652 
69,  565 
75,  957 
82,  859 
87,  521 
93,  394 
113,  954 
119,  500 

121,  628 

122,  989 
124,  239 
128,  723 
131,  649 


4,  299 
3,  818 
6,  970 
27,  656 
50, 106 
71,  070 
83,  618 
93,  686 
105, 104 
11], 165 
114, 101 
118,  275 
118,  911 
114,  613 
111,  832 
107,  898 
103,  381 
92,  349 


14,  791 
41, 135 
85,  986 
126,  722 
153, 184 
169,  643 
187,  963 
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Few  Haven,  Conn., 

January  17,  1878. 

Sir:  In  compliance  with  your  instructions,  I  have  the  honor  to  sub- 
mit the  following  suggestions  respecting  the  census  of  the  United  States 
required,  by  the  first  article  and  second  section  of  the  Constitution,  to  be 
taken  in  1880. 

By  the  twenty-third  section  of  the  act  of  May  23,  1850,  it  is  provided 
"  that  if  no  other  law  be  passed  providing  for  the  eighth  or  any  subsequent 
census  of  the  United  States,  on  or  before  the  1st  day  of  January  of  any 
year  when,  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  any  future  enumer- 
ation of  the  inhabitants  thereof  is  required  to  be  taken,  such  census  shall 
in  all  things  be  taken  and  completed  according  to  the  provisions  of  this 
act.7' 

It  appears,  thus,  that  legislative  sanction  and  provision  already  exist 
for  the  taking  of  the  tenth  or  any  subsequent  census  of  the  United  States. 
I  cannot,  however,  refrain  from  the  strongest  assertion  of  the  impolicy 
of  continuing  to  enumerate  the  population  of  the  country  under  the  act 
of  1850.  That  law  was  passed  when  statistical  science  was  in  its  in- 
fancy and  the  art  of  collecting  statistical  data  was  yet  in  a  rude  and 
imperfect  state.  The  scheme  of  enumeration  then  erected  was  never  a 
good  one,  while,  so  far  as  it  was  suited  to  the  then  existing  conditions  of 
settlement  and  industry,  the  country  has  been  steadily  growing  away 
from  it  through  the  period  that  has  since  elapsed. 

To  take  the  tenth  census  under  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  1850 
would  be  to  secure  the  minimum  of  statistical  result  at  almost  a  maxi- 
mum of  annoyance,  delay,  and  expense. 

The  principal  points  at  which  changes  in  the  census  scheme  as  at 
present  existing  seem  to  be  required  are  the  following : 

1st.  As  to  the  persons  who  shall  superintend  the  census  in  the  several 
/States. 

The  act  of  1850  provides  that  the  marshals  of  the  several  judicial  dis- 
tricts of  the  United  States  shall  direct  and  superintend  the  enumeration, 
with  the  power  of  appointing  assistants  actually  to  conduct  the  work. 

The  object  of  this  provision  would  seem  to  have  been  to  charge  this 
duty  upon  some  body  of  officers  already  in  service,  in  order  to  save  either 
the  trouble  or  the  expense  of  bringing  a  new  set  of  officials  into  exist- 
ence for  the  purpose.  But  the  work  of  census-taking  is  so  far  excep- 
tional and  unique  in  its  requirements  as  the  rather  to  create  the  pre- 
sumption that  those  who  are  to  undertake  it  should  be  selected  for  the 
purpose.  Between  the  duties  of  the  United  States  marshal  and  those 
of  a  supervisor  of  the  census  there  is  no  very  clear  or  close  connection. 
A  man  might  be  the  most  energetic  and  efficient  marshal  on  the  lists  of 
the  Department  of  Justice,  yet  have  less  than  ordinary  qualifications 
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for  organizing  and  superintending  the  taking  of  the  census — a  duty 
demanding  a  high  degree  of  clerical  capacity  and  a  fitness  clearly  to 
conceive  and  forcibly  to  impart  to  the  subordinate  enumerators  the  many 
precise  and  delicate  distinctions  which  are  required  properly  to  answer 
inquiries  of  the  census  schedules. 

Other  objections,  however,  withstand  the  delegation  of  United  States 
marshals  to  this  duty.  One  is,  that  the  formation  of  judicial  districts  is 
determined  by  reasons  altogether  different  from  those  which  should 
determine  the  formation  of  census  grand  divisions. 

Southern  Florida,  "with  its  innumerable  reefs  and  keys,  is  periodically  strewn  with 
wrecks.  From  the  same  facts,  taken  in  connection  with  its  proximity  to  the  island-  of 
the  Gulf,  it  affords  great  facilities  for  smuggling.  For  these  reasons  it  is  most  properly 
constituted  a  judicial  district,  and  for  that  reason  most  improperly  it  is,  by  the  law  of 
1S50.  constituted  a  census  district,  with  5,775  inhabitants  enumerated  by  a  single  as- 
sistant marshal,  Avith  a  United  States  marshal  to  overlook  the  important  operation. 
Northern  New  York,  with  nearly  two  and  a  half  millions,  also  constitutes  a  census 
district,  and  its  six  or  seven  hundred  assistant  marshals  are  all  to  be  instructed  and 
overlooked  by  one  United  States  marshal.  Delaware  is  a  district :  so  is  Massachusetts. 
Idaho  is  a  district;  so  is  Indiana.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that,  if  superinten- 
dence is  of  any  account  in  census  work,  the  superintendence  which  is  provided  by  the 
law  of  1850  must  be  of  the  least  account  possible.  [Report  of  the  Superintendent  of 
Census,  November  21,  1871,  p.  xxiv.l 

But,  again,  the  act  of  1850  charges  the  duty  of  supervising  the  census 
upon  a  body  of  officers  most  of  whom  have  already  as  much  labor  and 
responsibility  as  they  can  in  justice  to  themselves  or  to  the  government 
manage  to  get  along  with.  In  the  largest  districts,  especially  those  which 
have  great  manufacturing  interests  and  contain  many  cities,  where  the 
liability  to  error  rises  to  its  maximum  and  the  need  of  superintendence 
is  most  felt,  the  marshals  can  give  to  the  census  only  a  divided  attention 
and  a  fragment  of  their  time.  Tinder  these  circumstances,  the  best  thing 
the  marshal  can  do  is  to  entrust  the  whole  census  work  thus  brought  into 
his  office  to  a  deputy,  who  may  not  even  be  known  by  name  at  the  cen- 
sus office.  The  marshal  holds  himself  amply  excused,  by  the  number 
and  conflicting  nature  of  the  duties  imposed  on  him,  from  giving  his 
personal  attention  to  the  service.  The  deputy,  who  may  be  well  chosen 
or  ill  chosen  for  the  purpose,  does  the  work  anonymously  and  without 
any  appreciable  degree  of  official  responsibility,  engendering  thus  the 
worst  vice  of  public  administration. 

But  while  I  would,  for  these  reasons,  strongly  urge  another  rule  of 
appointment  for  those  persons  who  are  to  take  the  census  of  1880,  I 
would  recommend  that  United  States  marshals  be  made  eligible,  with 
the  consent  of  the  Department  of  Justice,  to  that  office.  It  might  be 
found  that,  in  a  dozen  or  twenty  districts,  as  they  are  at  present  formed, 
the  marshal  might  be  the  person  who  could  most  advantageously  con- 
duct the  enumeration,  reference  being  had  to  his  personal  qualifications 
for  the  work,  his  acquaintance  with  the  population  of  the  district,  the 
size  of  the  district  and  its  conditions  of  settlement,  and  the  nature  and 
extent  of  the  duties  already  demanding  the  attention  of  the  marshal. 

The  bill  providing  for  the  taking  of  the  ninth  census,  which  passed 
the  House  of  Bepresentatives  in  1870,  contemplated  the  appointment  of 
one  district  superintendent  of  census  for  each  Congressional  district. 
Such  a  provision  would  be  preferable  to  that  now  existing;  but,  in  my 
opinion,  a  better  superintendence  of  the  work  of  enumeration  coidd  be 
furnished  at  a  lower  cost.  If  the  Department  of  the  Interior  were 
authorized  to  appoint  as  supervisors  of  census  one  or  more  persons  in 
each  State,  the  aggregate  number  of  such  officers  not  to  exceed  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty,  it  being  left  to  the  department  to  arrange  the  several  su- 
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pervisors7  districts  to  suit  the  requirements  of  enumeration,  a  better  re- 
sult would  be  obtained  than  that  contemplated  by  the  bill  of  1870.  at 
not  more  than  half  the  cost.  The  difference,  however,  would  not  merely 
be  a  saving  in  cost.  Congressional  districts  are  made  up  to  meet  a 
single  requirement,  namely,  the  division  of  the  State  into  districts  of  ap- 
proximately equal  population.  No  distinction  is  made  of  city  and  coun- 
try, of  agricultural,  manufacturing,  commercial,  and  mining  populations, 
of  fertile  valleys  easily  traversed  and  fully  settled,  and  of  mountain  re- 
gions difficult  of  access  and  sparsely  inhabited.  It  may  be  said  without 
any  suspicion  of  exaggeration  that  one  hundred  thousand  persons,  under 
one  set  of  circumstances  as  to  occupation  and  location,  may  require  more 
superintendence  for  census  purposes  than  half  a  million  under  other  cir- 
cumstances. Indeed,  no  city,  however  large,  should  have  more  than  one 
responsible  head  for  its  enumeration.  So  far  the  bill  of  1870,  already 
referred  to,  accorded  with  the  present  recommendation,  it  being  left  by 
that  bill,  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  arrange  for  the  superin- 
tendence of  the  census  in  large  cities  without  regard  to  the  lines  of  Con- 
gressional districts. 

The  number  of  census  supervisors  being  thus  fixed,  and  the  apportion- 
ment of  the  number  being  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  department  it 
might  be  provided  that  none  of  these  officers  should  receive  compensa- 
tion for  a  longer  term  than  clays,  or  at  a  higher  rate  than  $— per 

day. 

2d.  As  to  the  appointment  of  the  actual  enumerators. 

Under  the  act  of  1850,  the  power  of  appointing  the  assistant  marshals 
who  were  charged  with  the  actual  enumeration  was  vested  in  the  United 
States  marshal  absolutely,  the  department  at  Washington  having  no 
power  to  reject  for  any  cause.  It  would  seem  that  good  administration 
would  require  that  the  department  of  the  government  intrusted  with 
the  census  should  have  the  same  power  over  the  actual  enumerators 
which  the  Treasury  Department  or  the  Post-Office  Department  has  over 
appointees  of  its  local  offices. 

Subject,  therefore,  to  confirmation  or  rejection  by  the  Department  of 
the  Interior,  it  is  respectfully  recommended  that  the  appointment  of 
enumerators  be  intrusted  to  the  census  supervisors  in  their  several 
districts. 

3d.  As  to  the  formation  of  census  subdivisions. 

The  same  reasons  which  require  that  the  appointment  of  enumerators 
should  be  subject  to  approval  or  rejection  at  the  central  office  would 
seem  to  make  it  necessary  that  the  formation  of  the  enumeration  dis- 
tricts should  be  submitted  for  a  like  revision;  but  in  the  latter  case  there 
is  peculiar  occasion  for  such  a  check  upon  the  action  of  the  local  au- 
thorities, to  prevent  the  creation  of  subdivisions  too  extensive  or  too 
populous  to  be  enumerated  within  the  time  allowed  by  law.  Much  diffi- 
culty was  experienced  from  this  cause  in  1870,  several  marshals  insist- 
ing, against  the  advice  of  the  Census  Office,  on  assigning  to  assistant 
marshals  districts  which  could  not  possibly  be  canvassed  in  compliance 
with  law  m  the  prescribed  time,  the  result  being  either  the  undue  pro- 
tracting of  the  enumeration,  or  else  the  illegal  letting  out  of  the  work 
to  unauthorized  parties. 

4th.  As  to  the  compensation  of  enumerators. 

This  is  doubtless  the  most  important  and  most  difficult  question  to  be 
raised  m  providing  for  the  taking  of  a  census.  In  the  United  States  it 
m  oi  peculiar  difficulty,  owing  to  the  vast  range  which  exists  in  the  con- 
ditions of  settlement  and  occupation.  It  is,  in  my  judgment,  impracti- 
cable to  frame  a  single  rule  which,  with  advantage  to  the  government 
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and  with  justice  to  enumerators,  can  be  applied  alike  to  crowded  cities, 
to  ordinary  agricultural  communities,  to  the  population  of  mountainous 
regions,  to  prairie  settlements  in  the  newer  States,  and  to  the  scattered 
inhabitants  of  the  grazing  or  mining  Territories.  The  act  of  May  23, 
1850,  did  indeed  attempt  to  set  up  a  rule  which  should  meet  all  condi- 
tions of  settlement.  It  provided  that  the  assistant  marshal  .should  re- 
ceive two  cents  for  each  person  enumerated  and  "ten  cents  a  mile  for 
necessary  travel,  to  be  ascertained  by  multiplying  the  square  root  of  the 
number  of  dwelling-houses  in  the  division  by  the  square  root  of  the  num- 
ber of  square  miles  in  each  division,  and  the  product  shall  be  taken  as 
the  number  of  miles  traveled  for  all  purposes  in  taking  this  census." 
For  this  rule  it  was  claimed  that  its  action  was  compensatory  in  the 
decree  needed  to  secure  substantial  equity.  In  the  closely  settled  re- 
gions, it  was  urged,  the  enumerator  would  receive  chiefly  a  per  capita 
allowance  ;  the  district  being  small,  the  mileage  would  be  insignificant. 
In  sparsely  populated  regions,  on  the  other  hand,  the  enumerator  would 
obtain  but  a  small  portion  of  his  compensation  in  the  form  of  a  per  capita 
allowance,  while  the  mileage  would  constitute  his  real  remuneration. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  there  is  in  this  rule  a  certain  tendency  to- 
ward equalizing  the  compensation  of  enumerators ;  but  a  careful  study 
of  the  workings  of  the  system  at  the  census  of  1870  has  satisfied  me  that 
it  allows  great  injustice'to  be  done  as  between  enumerators  laboring  with 
equal  energy  and  zeal,  while  costing  the  government  in  the  aggregate 
far  more  than  would  be  needed  to  secure  quite  as  thorough  an  enumera- 
tion under  a  rule  which  permits  the  exercise  of  administrative  discre- 
tion, within  certain  limits,  in  adapting  the  rates  of  compensation  to  the 
varying  conditions  of  settlement  and  occupation.  There  were  hundreds 
of  enumerators  in  1870  who  earned  six  and  eight  dollars  a  day  quite  as 
easily  as  hundreds  of  others  earned  two  and  three  dollars.  In  excep- 
tional cases,  the  disproportion  of  compensation  was  even  greater.  The 
general  result  was  unfairness  as  toward  enumerators  and  unnecessary 
expense  to  the  government,  I  would  therefore  suggest  that  at  the  cen- 
sus of  1880  an  aggregate  amount  be  appropriated  by  Congress  for  the 
compensation  of  enumerators,  to  be  applied  by  the  department,  m  its 
discretion,  subject  to  the  provision  that  no  person  so  employed  shall  re- 
ceive more  than  dollars  a  day  for  each  Ml  day  of  hours, 

or  in  proportion  for  any  fraction  of  a  day,  the  enumerator's  statement  of 
time  occupied  in  his  work  being  verified  under  oath. 

Such  a  system  would  entail  upon  the  department  a  great  responsibility 
and  no  little  labor;  but  that  responsibility  should  be  borne  by  some  one, 
and  that  labor  performed,  in  justice  both  to  the  government  and  to  the 
body  of  enumerators.  The  soundest  system,  administered  with  the  high- 
est discretion,  will  not  avoid  injustice  to  individuals,  but  the  department 
could  not  fail,  in  its  use  of  such  a  lump  appropriation,  to  reach  a  far 
more  equitable  apportionment  of  pay  to  work  than  the  operation  of  the 
rule  of  1850  permits ;  while,  by  saving  the  wasteful  allowances  in  many 
cases  resulting  from  the  application  of  the  present  rule,  the  whole  enu- 
meration could  be  accomplished  at  an  expense  of  not  more  than  80  per 
cent. 

5th.  As  to  the  time  to  be  occupied  in  enumeration. 

In  England,  or  in  some  other  countries  of  Europe,  the  census  is  taken 
ms  nearly  instantaneously  as  possible,  and  the  people  of  the  kingdom 
are,  as  it  were,  photographed  in  the  position  they  occupied  at  a  given 
moment.  To  be  more  specific,  the  enumeration  takes  place  with  refer- 
ence to  a  single  night,  and,  schedules  having  been  distributed  m  advance, 
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every  householder  makes  return  of  all  the  persons  at  that  time  under  his 
roof.  Hotels,  hospitals,  jails,  police  stations,  and  all  places  of  casual 
entertainment  or  confinement  are  included  in  the  canvass. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  while  this  photographic  process  is  resorted  to,  the 
entire  following  day  is  occupied  by  the  agents  in  collecting  the  schedules, 
and  practically  a  portion  of  the  second  day  is  so  occupied,  though  it  is 
not  the  intention  of  the  authorities  that  it  shall  be  so. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  the  census  of  the  United  States,  while  the  enu- 
meration is  referred  to  a  single  day,  (by  the  law  of  1850  the  1st  of 
June,)  no  attempt  is  made  to  photograph  the  people  in  the  position  they 
then  occupy.  On  the  contrary,  the  inquiry  of  the  law  is  not  where  a 
man  was  on  that  day,  but  where  was  then  his  usual  place  of  residence 
or  abode.  Thus,  a  citizen  of  Philadelphia,  staying  at  the  Fifth  Avenue 
Hotel  on  the  night  of  May  31,  would,  by  the  English  system,  be  taken 
as  of  the  population  of  New  York.  By  the  American  system  he  would 
be  returned  in  due  time  as  having  had  his  usual  place  of  residence  in 
Philadelphia  at  the  date  of  the  census,  June  1.  By  some  these  two 
methods  are  severally  called :  the  American,  a  dejure  enumeration ;  the 
British,  a  de  facto  enumeration. 

In  the  Confederated  Bepublic  of  Switzerland  an  effort  is  made,  on  ac- 
count of  the  political  and  property  interests  involved  in  determining  the 
true  population  of  the  several  cantons  and  communes,  to  combine  the  two 
methods ;  and,  while  photographing  the  i)opulation,  in  position,  on  a 
day  certain,  to  get  also  the  information  necessary  to  enable  the  popula- 
tion to  be  redistributed  among  the  several  cantons,  &c,  according  to  the 
legal  or  usual  place  of  residence  of  those  enumerated. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  method  adopted  in  the  United  States  does  not 
require  that  the  enumeration  shall  be  completed  in  a  single  day.  On 
the  contrary,  the  act  of  1850  allows  the  work  to  be  protracted  over  a 
period  of  100  days,  viz,  from  June  1  to  September  10.  It  would,  perhaps, 
be  necessary  to  discuss  somewhat  at  length  the  comparative  advantages 
of  the  two  methods  of  enumeration,  were  a  census  strictly  according  to 
the  European  model  practicable  in  the  United  States  under  the  existing 
conditions  of  settlement  and  occupation.  I  cannot,  however,  believe 
that  the  country  is  prepared  to  encounter  the  expense  which  would  be 
involved  in  an  effort  to  take  a  de  facto  census  from  Maine  to  California, 
while  there  is  reason  to  apprehend  that  such  an  effort  might  result  in  a 
partial  failure,  which  would  allow  a  greater  degree  of  error  in  the  ac- 
count of  population  than  is  admitted  to  exist  in  the  case  of  a  dejure 
census. 

A  protracted  enumeration  is  essentially  vicious.  All  that  can  be  done 
by  administration,  under  the  best  provisions  of  law,  is  to  reduce  the 
error  within  moderate  limits.  Many  persons  have  a  "  usual  place  of 
abode"  only  in  a  qualified  sense.  They  are  here  or  there  as  business  or 
pleasure  or  necessity  requires.  This  class  does  not  comprise  the  vicious 
or  the  poor  alone.  It  embraces  large  numbers  of  persons  of  ample  means, 
often  of  wealth,  whose  local  ties  are  very  slight,  who  drift  about  from 
place  to  place,  where  they  are  found  in  hotels  and  fashionable  boarding- 
houses.  A  census-taker  visiting  such  places  on  the  1st  of  August,  and 
asking  an  over-busy  landlady  or  a  stupid  servant  for  the  names  of  those 
who  had  their  usual  place  of  abode  there  on  the  1st  of  June  previous, 
will  probably  fail  to  secure  a  record  of  the  greater  part  of  such  persons. 
In  the  case  of  those  who  shift  their  quarters,  under  the  stress  of  want, 
from  one  cheap  boarding-house  or  tenement  house  to  another,  the  chances 
of  omission  are  even  greater.    Every  additional  day  through  which  the 
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census  is  protracted  affords  opportunity  for  the  escape  of  an  additional 
number  of  persons  from  enumeration. 

This  is  not  a  question  of  the  strong  or  loose  .administration  of  the  law.  It  is  in- 
volved in  the  very  provision  of  the  law  hy  which  a  period  of  100  days  is  taken.  The 
most  familiar  illustration  is  that  of  a  ward  of  a  city.  The  enumeration  commencing 
on  the  1st  of  June,  and  being  protracted  until  the  10th  of  September,  a  family  moving 
on  the  1st  of  July  or  the  1st  of  August  from  a  portion  of  a  ward  not  yet  visited  by  the 
assistant  marshal,  into  a  portion  of  another  ward  where  the  assistant  marshal  has  al- 
ready made  his  rounds,  will,  of  course,  escape  enumeration,  unless  the  head  of  the 
family  so  thoroughly  appreciates  the  importance  of  the  census  as  to  be  at  pains  to  hunt 
up  the  proper  person  and  offer  information,  some  portions  of  which  are  never  given 
without  considerable  reluctance.  It  is  assuming  more  than  is  fair  to  suppose  that  one 
out  of  a  hundred  of  persons  so  situated  will  be  at  this  trouble  to  perform  a  duty  ne- 
cessarily more  or  less  unpleasant.  When  it  is  considered  how  many  thousands  of  per- 
sons in  every  large  city,  how  many  tens  of  thousands  in  a  city  like  New  York,  not  only 
live  in  boarding-houses,  but  change  their  boarding-houses  at  every  freak  of  fancy  or 
disgust,  not  to  speak  of  those  who  leave  under  the  stress  of  impecuniosity,  and  there- 
fore are  not  likely  to  leave  their  future  address  or  advertise  their  residence,  it  will  be 
seen  how  utterly  unfitted  is  such  a  system  of  enumeration  to  the  social  conditions  of 
the  country  at  the  present  time. 

Of  course  the  extent  to  which  this  liability  to  omission  will  affect  the  results  of  the 
census  depends  entirely  upon  the  stability  of  the  population.  In  rural  districts,  where 
a  family  may  be  expected  to  reside  not  only  for  the  entire  year  but  for  a  term  of  years 
in  the  same  house,  the  omissions  on  this  account  are  not  large.  The  danger  here  is. 
mainly  from  the  liability  of  assistants  to  overlook  houses  situated  on  by-roads,  and 
cabins  standing  in  the  woods  or  in  the  fields.  This  liability,  however,  is  not  greater 
in  an  enumeration  protracted  over  three  or  four  months  than  in  an  enumeration  taken 
on  a  single  day.  But  wherever  we  have  to  deal  with  the  population  of  cities  and 
manufacturing  towns,  the  percentage  of  loss  becomes  considerable.  [*  Report  of  the 
Superintendent  of  Census,  November  21,  1871,  pp.  xxi,  xxii.] 

■  In  recognition  of  such  facts  and  conditions,  the  part  of  wisdom  would 
seem  to  be  to  arm  the  Census  Office  or  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
with  sufficient  control  over  the  formation  of  subdivisions  and  the  ap- 
pointment of  enumerators  to  secure  the  work  being  done  in  the  least 
time  practicable,  without  any  appreciable  increase  of  expense.  If  the 
work  must  drag  somewhat  among  the  mountains,  that  constitutes  no 
reason  why  it  should  drag  in  the  valley.  If  weeks  are  required  for  the 
enumeration  of  mining  regions  or  scattered  agricultural  populations, 
days  will  suffice  to  canvass  large  cities  and  compact  manufacturing 
towns.  There  is  no  such  place  in  the  United  States  where  a  sufficient 
number  of  bright,  active,  prompt,  well-spoken  young  men  cannot  be  ob- 
tained to  begin  and  close  the  work  between  two  Sundays. 
6th.  As  to  the  several  schedules  for  enumeration. 

The  act  of  1850  contained  six  schedules,  which  were,  without  reference 
to  the  order  in  which  they  stood  in  the  law,  as  follows : 

1st.  The  population  schedule,  from  which  are  obtained  the  statistics 
of  age,  sex,  color,  occupation,  nativity,  &c. 

2d.  The  mortality  schedule,  from  which  are  obtained  the  statistics  of 
the  number  and  causes  of  deaths  occurring  during  the  twelve  months 
immediately  preceding  the  census  date ;  the  occupation,  age,  sex,  color, 
nativity,  &c,  of  the  deceased. 

3d.  The  agricultural  schedule,  from  which  are  obtained  the  statistics 
of  farms,  live  stock,  and  farm  products. 

4th.  The  industrial  schedule,  from  which  are  obtained  the  statistics 
of  manufactories,  mining,  the  fisheries,  &c. 

5th.  The  "social  statistics"  schedule,  highly  miscellaneous  in  its  sub- 
ject-matter, covering  churches,  schools,  libraries,  newspapers,  wealth, 
taxation,  pauperism,  crime,  wages,  &c. 

6th.  The  slave  schedule. 

*  Ninth  Census,  vol.  1,  Population  and  Social  Statistics,  pp.  xxi-xxii. 
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The  last-named  schedule  dropped  out  of  itself  at  the  census  of  1870, 
by  reason  of  the  late  Constitutional  amendments. 

The  5th  schedule  as  numbered  above,  that  relating  to  social  statistics, 
was  the  only  one  which,  by  the*act  of  1850,  was  not  to  be  carried  around 
and  filled  up  by  the  regular  assistant  marshals,  each  in  his  own  subdivis- 
ion. For  the  purposes  of  enumeration,  so  far  as  this  schedule  was  con- 
cerned, the  United  States  marshal  was  authorized  in  his  discretion  to 
appoint  a  special  deputy  or  deputies  within  the  judicial  district,  on  whom 
this  duty  should  be  charged.  In  case  of  such  appointments,  the  regular 
assistant  marshals  were  to  be  relieved  of  all  responsibility  relating  to 
the  social  statistics,  and  to  be  deprived  of  all  claims  to  the  compensation 
allotted  to  that  service,  Under  this  provision  of  the  act  of  1850,  special 
deputies  were  appointed  by  the  marshals  of  many  judicial  districts,  con- 
stituting a  majority  of  the  States  of  the  Union,  with  results  altogether 
superior  to  what  could  have  been  obtained  through  the  regular  enumer- 
ators, owing  to  the  peculiar  nature  and  requirements  of  the  work  in- 
volved in  collecting  the  social  statistics. 

For  the  census  of  1880  I  would  respectfully  recommend  the  extension 
of  the  policy  of  the  act  of  1850,  in  allowing  the  appointment  of  special 
deputies  for  special  work.  • 

The  agricultural  schedule  should  not  be  divided  from  the  population 
schedule,  It  can  never  be  worth  while  to  have  one  man  canvassing  an 
agricultural  district  to  secure  the  statistics  relating  to  the  inhabitants 
and  another  going  over  the  same  ground  obtaining  the  statistics  relating 
to  farms  and  farm  productions.  In  general,  too,  the  mortality  schedule 
should  not  be  divorced  from  the  population  schedule,  for,  as  only  one 
death  may  be  expected  to  occur  in  any  district  for  every  thirty,  forty  or 
fifty  living  inhabitants,  it  could  never  pay  to  carry  around  the  mortality 
schedule  by  itself,  unless  the  compensation  for  deaths  reported  were  to 
be  increased  greatly  above  what  is  allowed  by  the  act  of  1850.  Even  in 
respect  to  the  statistics  of  mortality,  however,  the  Census  Office  should 
have  a  discretionary  power  to  withhold  the  schedule  from  the  regular 
enumerators,  for  there  are  many  cities,  embracing  in  the  aggregate  sev- 
eral millions  of  inhabitants,  where  a  compulsory  registration  of  deaths 
exists,  affording  data  more  complete  and  exact  than  could  be  expected 
Iroin  a  popular  canvass  by  an  enumerator  without  professional  knowl- 
edge of  the  causes  of  death.  The  Census  Office,  with  but  a  portion  of  the 
funds  required  to  pay  for  a  separate  canvass  of  the  field,  could  secure 
transcripts  of  the  registration  records,  which  would  have  a  far  lusher 
value,  & 

But  it  is  with  respect  to  the  statistics  of  manufactures  that  the  impor- 
tance of  special  agencies  in  enumeration  most  clearly  appears.  The 
Census  Office  should  be  empowered  to  provide,  at  its  discretion,  for  the 
collection  of  the  entire  manufacturing  statistics  of  any  part  of  t  he  country 
and  for  the  collection  of  the  statistics  of  any  branch  of  manufacturing 
industry  throughout  the  entire  country. 

In  all  large  cities  and  considerable  manufacturing  towns  the  manu- 
facturing establishments  should  be  enumerated  as  a  whole,  and  by 
officers  specially  appointed  for  the  purpose.  There  can  be  no  reason 
why  the  same  officer  should  conduct  the  two  classes  of  inquiries  The 
regular  enumerators  will  have  enough  to  do  in  canvassing  the  popula- 
tion of  their  respective  districts.  To  charge  upon  them  a  duty  so  differ- 
ent in  its  nature  and  requirements  can  only  distract  their  attention  and 
perplex  their  minds. 

Moreover,  "  the  necessities  of  enumerating  the  population  of  cities  and 
large  towns  require  the  subdivision  of  territory  and  the  assignment  of 
enumerators  according  to  lines  of  demarcation,  which,  however  natural 
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or  logical  with  respect  to  the  population,  do  not  correspond  to  the  condi- 
tions of  the  manufacturing  industry  of  the  place."  [Report  of  the  Super  - 
intendent of  the  Mnth  Census,  Remarks  on  the  Tables  of  Manufacturing 
Industry,  Vol.  Industry  and  Wealth,  p.  372.] 

Thus,in  no  small  number  of  cases,  the  factory  where  the  hands  are 
employed  and  the  work  is  done  is  distinct  from  the  office  where  the  com- 
plete accounts  of  wages,  labor,  and  materials  are  kept.  The  two  may 
fall  into  different  subdivisions,  and  between  the  two  the  establishment 
may  be  enumerated  in  neither. 

Again,  the  qualifications  required  for  good  work  in  collecting  the  sta- 
tistics of  manufacturing  industry  are  in  excess  of  those  required  for  the 
proper  canvass  of  population.  In  a  city  like  Indianapolis  or  Worcester 
it  would  be  easy  to  find  one  good  man  who  should  intelligently  conduct 
the  inquiries  of  the  census  in  respect  to  all  the  varied  industries  of  the 
place;  it  would  be  altogether  unreasonable  to  expect  that  each  one  of 
the  fifteen  or  twenty  agents  charged  with  the  count  of  the  inhabitants 
would  do  equally  well  by  that  fraction  of  the  manufacturing  interests 
which  should  fall  within  his  subdivision. 

Lastly,  it  is  only  when  the  manufacturing  establishments  of  a  city  are 
taken  as  a  whole,'  by  some  one  who  gives  himself  solely  and  profession- 
ally to  the  work,  that  the  liability  to  grave  omissions  can  be  overcome. 

Any  one  who  stops  to  consider  will  see  how  easy  it  would  be,  in  a  considerable  maim- 
facturing  town,  for  an  assistant  marshal,  visiting  every  inhabited  dwelling  and  enumer- 
ating thoroughly  every  family  in  the  'place,  to  omit  many  important  establishments 
of  productive  industry.  There  are  instances  in  great  cities  like  Philadelphia,  where 
large  industries  are  carried  on  below  the  sidewalk,  and  one  might  pass  and  repass  fre- 
quently without  receiving  any  intimation  that  hundreds  of  operatives,  aided  by  steam- 
power,  were  working  almost  under  his  feet.  The  only  entrance  to  many  other  estab- 
lishments in  such  a  city  is  from  alleys  or  interior  courts,  where  the  work  of  enumerating 
families  would  not  lead  the  assistant  marshal;  indeed,  into  which,  with  the  best  inten- 
tion on  his  part,  he  would  hardly  find  his  way.  Other  establishments  in  great  numbers 
are  carried  on  beneath  the  same  roof  with  more  pretentious  industries,  or  in  lofts  above 
stores.  In  numerous  cases  the  most  diverse  industries  not  only  occupy  the  same  build- 
ing, but  take  their  power  from  the  same  wheel.  Such  are  the  difficulties  which  beset 
the  enumeration  of  manufacturing  industry.  If  every  establishment  occupied  a  dis- 
tinct and  an  entire  building,  situated  squarely  upon  a  public  street,  and  with  some 
conspicuous  blazon  of  what  was  going  on  within,  it  would  then,  beyond  question,  be 
the  fault  of  an  enumerator  if  a  single  one  should  be  omitted  from  his  returns ;  but 
when,  instead,  establishments  of  this  nature  are  disposed  about  and  hidden  away  with 
a  promiscuousness  and  an  intricacy  of  which  the  above  will  hardly  convey  an  idea,  it 
is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  an  officer  wholly  unfamiliar  with  the  manufacturing 
industries  of  his  district,  and  perhaps  unacquainted  with  the  conditions  of  a  single 
important  industry,  should  make  a  very  incomplete  and  partial  return  of  production. 
[Report  of  the  Superintendent  of  the  Ninth  Census,  Remarks  on  the  Tables  of  Manu- 
facturing Industry,  Vol.  Industry  and  Wealth,  pp.  371-2.] 

On  the  other  hand,  an  officer  specially  charged  with  the  enumeration 
of  the  manufactures  of  a  city  would  not  only  visit  establishments  which 
stared  him  in  the  face,  but  he  would  complete  his  lists  by  reference  to 
directories  and  by  inquiries  within  each  special  trade ;  he  would  become 
expert  in  dealing  with  the  special  difficulties  of  that  service  ;  he  would 
get  "an  eye"  for  productive  establishments;  his  ear  would  become  pre- 
ternaturally  quick  to  detect  the  movements  of  machinery ;  and  his  sense 
of  smell  would  become  as  keenly  alive  to  the  peculiar  odors  of  different 
branches  of  manufacture  as  is  reported  to  have  been  the  case  with  a 
late  distinguished  minister  of  the  United  States  at  a  northern  court. 

But  it  is  not  only  with  reference  to  the  manufactures  of  large  cities 
and  considerable  towns  that  the  Census  Office  might  advantageously 
exercise  its  discretion  in  reserving  the  collection  of  statistics  for  a  special 
agent.  There  are  not  a  few  branches  of  industry  in  the  United  States 
which  should  be  canvassed  as  a  whole  from  the  central  office.  Here,  let 
us  suppose  for  the  sake  of  illustration,  is  a  branch  of  industry  which 
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embraces  200  establishments  throughout  the  country,  producing  to  the 
value  of  $10,000,000.  These  establishments  may  fall  into  75  different 
subdivisions.  No  one  of  the  75  enumerators  has  more  than  four  or  five 
such  establishments  to  deal  with ;  most  of  them  have  but  one  or  two. 
Of  the  75  enumerators  few  know  anything,  to  start  with,  about  this 
branch  of  manufacture  5  they  have  no  time  to  learn  anything  about  it  by 
study ;  they  have  not  enough  to  do  with  it  to  acquire  any  knowledge 
through  experience.  The  result  is  certain  to  be  that  the  returns  from 
this  branch  of  production  will  be  partial,  fragmentary,  and,  in  a  high 
degree,  erroneous. 

While  this  is  true,  in  a  degree,  of  manufacturing  industry  in  the  set- 
tled States,  there  is  one  important  interest  the  products  of  which,  by  the 
act  of  1850,  are  to  be  enumerated  in  the  same  schedule,  for  which  the 
ordinary  agencies  of  enumeration  are  wholly  and  hopelessly  inadequate. 
I  refer  to  the  mining  of  the  metals,  and  especially  of  the  precious  metals. 
The  returns  of  gold  and  silver  production  at  each  of  the  three  censuses 
taken  under  the  act  of  1850  have  been  grossly,  often  grotesquely,  imper- 
fect. The  present  Superintendent  of  Census  having  been  invited  by  a 
committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  in  the  summer  of  1869,  to 
lay  before  them  his  views  respecting  the  enumeration  of  manufacturing 
industries  at  the  then  approaching  census,  offered  the  following  remarks 
relative  to  gold  and  silver  mining : 

The  fullest  examination  which  I  have  been,  able  to  give  to  the  subject  inclines  me 
to  the  belief  that  our  mining  industries,  in  part,  if  not  altogether,  deserve  a  special 
treatment  in  the  comiug  census.  Coal  mining  and  iron  mining,  indeed,  dealing  as 
they  do  with  heavy  products  and  being  carried  on  almost  exclusively  within  the 
limits  of  settlement  and  civilization,  are  susceptible  of  treatment  like  any  other  forms 
of  industry.  I  do  not,  however,  regard  it  as  possible  to  make  an  enumeration  of  the 
gold  and  silver  mining  of  the  United  States  by  the  ordinary  machinery  of  marshals 
"and  proposed  blanks,  which  shall  be  in  any  way  satisfactory.  On  the  contrary,  the 
probability  is  that  the  result  under  such  a  system  would  either  be  deceptive  in  the 
highest  degree  or  else  depart  so  manifestly  from  the  real  truth  of  the  case  as  to  become 
simply  grotesque. 

Such  are  the  inherent  difficulties  of  enumerating  gold  and  silver  product,  owing  to  the 
high  value  for  its  bulk  and  to  the  thousand  reasons  and  opportunities  for  concealment 
or  exaggeration,  and  such  are  the  peculiar  and  extraordinary  difficulties  in  our  own 
case,  owing  to  the  fact  that  these  industries  are  mainly  pursued  at  a  distance  from 
settlement,  and  in  a  wild,  wasteful,  spasmodic  way,  that  for  the  officials  in  charge  of 
the  census  to  simply  classify  and  compile  the  returns  of  product  which  might  be  made 
to  them,  and  to  publish  these  as  authentic  and  official  without  exercising  the  freest 
criticism,  and  testing  every  part  by  information  independently  acquired,  would  be  to 
discredit  the  whole  work  rather  than  to  add  anything  to  its  value.  I  reach  the  con- 
clusion, then,  with  all  deference,  that  the  machinery  of  blanks  solely  in  the  hands  of 
men  having  no  particular  knowledge  of  the  subject — in  the  hands,  that  is,  of  the 
average  marshal  or  assistant  marshal — would  be  found  wholly  inadequate  to  the  work 
of  enumerating  the  gold  and  silver  product  of  the  country. 

I  am  fully  of  the  opinion  that  the  investigation  of  the  mining  interests  should 
be  placed  in  the  hands  of  experts,  with  somewhat  more  of  freedom  and  fullness  of 
method  than  is  necessary  in  the  case  of  industries  which  deal  with  bulky  products, 
which  are  prosecuted  in  the  midst  of  settlement  and  civilization,  and  which  ha  ve  long 
ago  assumed  something  like  stability  of  form  and  regularity  of  conditions,  if,  indeed, 
they  have  not  acquired  traditional  limits  within  which  their  progress  can  safely  be 
calculated. 

The  recommendation  thus  made  led  to  certain  modifications  of  the 
schedules  of  the  act  of  1850  in  the  bill  submitted  by  the  committee 
to  the  House  of  Representatives,  but  the  whole  measure  thus  proposed 
having  failed  to  become  a  law,  the  census  of  1870  was  taken  under  the 
act  of  1850,  without  exception  of  the  gold  and  silver  mining  industries., 

In  publishing  the  results  of  the  enumeration  the  Superintendent  of 
Census  prefaced  the  statistics  of  gold  and  silver  product  with  the  fol- 
lowing remarks : 

The  statistics  of  the  gold  and  silver  product,  as  obtained  by  the  census,  are  here- 
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published  in  conformity  with  what  is  understood  to  be  the  requirement  of  law;  but  it 
would  be  wbolly  unjustifiable  were  the  figures  to  be  put  forth  without  a  distinct  and 
emphatic  disclaimer  of  their  validity  and  authority.  [Volume  on  "  Industry  and 
Wealth/'  p.  750.] 

The  importance  of  the  subject,  in  view  of  the  approaching  census,  has 
led  me  to  solicit  a  statement  thereon  from  Prof.  J.  D.  Whitney,  of  Har- 
vard University,  author  of  a  work  of  the  highest  authority  on  "The 
Metallic  Wealth  of  the  United  States,"  and  formerly  chief  of  the  Cali- 
fornia survey.  Prof.  Whitney  has  kindly  consented  to  prepare  a  paper, 
which  is  submitted  herewith.  I  feel  confident  that  the  department  and 
Congress  will  not  fail  to  recognize  the  value  of  the  suggestions  of  this 
eminent  scientist  within  a  held  which  he  has  explored  more  carefully 
than  any  other  living  man. 

But  while,  for  the  reasons  given  at  so  much  length  above,  recommend- 
ing that  the  Census  Office  be  authorized,  in  its  discretion,  to  make  special 
arrangements  and  provision  for  enumerating  branches  of  manufactory 
and  mining  industries,  which  in  their  nature  cannot  advantageously  be 
subjected  to  a  canvass  by  the  ordinary  agent  of  the  census,  I  would  not 
propose  that  the  schedule  of  manufactures  be  wholly  taken  away  from 
the  enumerators. 

The  miscellaneous  manufactures  of  rural  districts  will  not,  perhaps,  be 
very  well  canvassed  by  the  officers  charged  with  obtaining  the  statistics 
of  population  and  agriculture ;  but  the  great  cost  of  conducting  a  sepa- 
rate enumeration  by  experts  of  establishments  scattered  over  so  wide  a 
field  makes  it  the  part  of  prudence  to  accept  that  agency  as  the  best 
which  the  circumstances  of  the  case  allow. 

7th.  As  to  the  subjects  of  inquiry  in  the  enumeration. 

This  is  a  matter  rather  to  be  canvassed  carefully  in  committee  than 
discussed  in  a  paper  like  the  present.  One  or  two  general  remarks  un- 
der this  head  will  suffice. 

First.  A  distinction  to  be  observed  in  any  enlargement  of  the  scope 
of  the  enumeration  is  that  between  inquiries  to  be  propounded  to  a 
comparatively  few  persons  of  exceptional  opportunities  for  affording  in- 
formation and  inquiries  to  be  propounded  to  the  people  generally.  The 
addition  of  an  entirely  new  schedule  of  a  hundred  interrogatories,  the 
answers  to  be  exacted  from  the  offices  of  every  railway  corporation  in  the 
United  States,  would  not  only  bring  less  strain  upon  the  agencies  of  the 
census,  but  it  would  impose  indefinitely  less  labor  in  compliance  with  its 
requirements  than  would  a  single  new  interrogatory  added  to  the  popu- 
lation schedule.  The  latter  would  impose  a  duty  upon  more  millions  of 
persons  than  the  former  would  upon  hundreds.  In  the  same  way  a 
special  schedule  for  each  of  a  score  of  manufacturing  industries  would 
make  a  smaller  addition  to  the  labor  of  enumeration  than  the  addition 
of  a  new  crop  to  the  agricultural  schedule,  which  will  have  to  be  filled 
out  in  the  case  of  hundreds  of  thousands,  or  even  of  millions,  of  farms. 

Another  distinction  of  importance  is  that  between  schedules  to  be 
committed  to  the  ordinary  enumerators  and  those  to  be  intrusted  to  ex- 
perts or  other  special  agencies.  The  aggregate  number  of  inquiries  de- 
manded of  the  enumerator  will,  at  the  least,  constitute  a  considerable 
mental  load;  while  the  necessities  of  a  prompt  enumeration,  and  his  own 
desire  to  make  a  handsome  per  diem,  will  lead  him  to  dwell  very  briefly 
in  each  house  he  visits.  To  increase  his  duties  is  inevitably  to  impair 
the  value  of  the  results.  It  is  easy  to  ask  too  much  of  an  enumerator, 
as  it  is  easy  to  require  too  much  of  children  in  the  schools.  Indeed,  it  is 
hard  not  to  do  so.  Every  man  who  is  called  on  to  take  any  part  in  the 
preparation  of  the  schedules  of  the  census  will  necessarily  feel  the  im- 
pulse to  add  interrogatories  to  those  already  required ;  while  the  press- 
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ure  from  specialists  throughout  the  country  will  be  very  strongly  felt  in 
the  same  direction.  Such  a  tendency  cannot  be  yielded  to  without  endan- 
gering the  whole  fabric.  In  my  opinion,  the  act  of  1850  already  requires 
too  much  of  the  house-to-house  enumerator.  As  the  census  widens,  it 
weakens.  Unless  the  attention  of  the  enumerator  is  held  strongly  to  a 
comparatively  few  subjects,  and  those  very  simple,  the  results  will  have 
value  inversely  according  to  their  amount.  On  the  other  hand,  no  such 
close  natural  limitation  exists  in  respect  to  those  inquiries  which  are  to 
be  propounded  to  persons  representing  special  interests,  particularly 
when  the  enumeration  is  conducted  by  experts,  each  in  his  own  line  of 
investigation.  Here  it  is  simply  a  question  how  far  Congress  deems  it 
proper  and  desirable  that  such  inquiries  should  be  carried 

?hf3*  e*isti«g  b0(*y  of  interrogatories,  as  by  the  schedules  in  the 
act  ot  18o0  should  be  thoroughly  revised,  must,  I  think,  be  evident  to 
every  one  who  examines  them  even  casually.  The  questions  relating  to 
real  and  personal  property  on  the  population  schedule  should  be  stricken 
out.  lhese  inquiries  cause  more  vexation  and  trouble  to  the  enumer- 
ators than  any  six  others  in  the  schedule,  and  the  results  are  worse 
than  worthless;  they  are  sure  to  be  false  and  deceptive.  It  is  an  addi- 
tional consideration  that  no  other  inquiries  cause  so  much  irritation  and 
annoyance  to  the  masses  of  the  people.  The  attempt  to  enumerate  pri- 
vate libraries  as  by  the  schedule  of  social  statistics,  should  also  be 
abandoned.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  statistics  relating  to  crime  and 
pauperism  are  still  .to  be  gathered  through  the  agency  of  the  census  the 
interrogatories  should  be  increased  fourfold,  and  be  made  more  precise 
and  searching  m  order  that  the  results  may  be  of  value.  In  my  opinion 
the  agricultural  schedule  should  be  limited  to  the  crops  of  qreat  and 
general  importance.  Where  a  crop  is  confined  to  few  localities  better 
rrtZT  b^obtained  from  towte"  than  will  be  found  in  the  census 
letuins.  When  an  enumerator  has  again  and  again  asked  the  stated 
questions  m  regard  to  such  a  crop,  receiving  invariably  a  negative 

hTS  18  ^ °.St  C6Jtain  t0  Ueglect  the  in^r  iu  the  fe^  caaes  where 
he  might  haye  obtained  a  positive  result.    It  is  only  in  regard  to  crops 

of  considerable  importance  and  of  general  cultivation  that  the  average 

enumerator  will  do  his  duty  carefully  and  thoroughly.    The  inteTroS 

tones  of  the  agricultural  schedule  relating  to  honey  and  bees-wax  silk 

cocoons,  grass-seed  and  clover-seed,  and  perhaps  others,  should  give  way 

to  new  inquiries  of  more  present  and  pressing  importance,  such  as  the 

acreage  ot  wheat,  cottfln,  corn,  and  other  principal  crops. 

8th.  As  to  the  use  of  so-called  "  Prior  Schedules" 

This  question  concerns  the  delivery  at  each  dwelling-house,  prior  to 
the  date  of  enumeration,  of  a  householders'  schedule,  with  the  require- 
ment that  it  be  filled  up  awaiting  the  call  of  the  enumerator  on  the  day 
ot  the  census  who  reads  over  the  entries  to  verify  the  statements  made 
and  carries  the  paper  away  as  his  return  for  that  house  and  family  It 
is  evident  that  such  a  system  must  effect  a  great  saving  of  time  on  the 
2f?  and  that  i*  ^  thus  naturally  a  part  of  a  de  facto  cen- 

sus. With  such  an  enumeration  as  is  herein  proposed,  however,  the 
claim  for  the  advantages  of  using  the  "prior  schedule"  must  be  mainly 
on  the  ground  of  the  superior  accuracy  attained  thereby.   On  this  ground 

ac?onT50C?,llOt  ?e  d/SpUteCI'  The  aS8istant  ^^Xi^Zl 
the  heads  of  families  are  habitually  absent.    In  a  not  inconsiderable 

& '™? eS'  m~eVhe  7ife  alS0  wiU  be  Tome! 
ehllr^^  mg  +anSTr'-  therefore>  m<V  devolve  upon  servants  or 
children,  who  are  naturally  incapable  or .  unprepared  to  give  full  and 
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accurate  information  on  the  points  covered  by  the  enumeration.  To  a 
trreat  extent  the  «  prior  schedule"  obviates  the  liability  to  error  on  account 
of  the  absence  of  the  responsible  head  of  the  family,  and  gives  a  dis- 
tinctlv  higher  value  to  the  statistical  results  obtained. 

The  objection  to  the  adoption  of  this  plan  at  a  census  of  the  United 
States  is' found  in  the  expense  of  requiring  the  canvasser  to  go  twice 
throughout  his  district— once  to  leave  the  schedules,  and  again  to  take 
them  up.    In  cities  ami  manufacturing  towns  this  plan  might  even  be 
found  to  expedite  the  enumerator's  work,  saving  more  time  on  the  defin- 
itive visits  by  giving  him  his  schedules  already,  in  a  large  proportion 
of  cases,  fiUed,  than  would  be  occupied  by  the  preliminary  visits  in 
leaving  the  schedules.    In  nourishing  agricultural  settlements  the 
adoption  of  this  plan  would  doubtless  considerably  increase  the  labor 
of  enumeration,  the  only  compensation  therefor  being  found  in  the  un- 
proved character  of  the" returns.    In  sparsely  settled  districts,  however, 
where  the  time  of  the  enumerator  would  in  any  ease  be  largely  spent 
in  passing  from  house  to  house,  the  requirement  of  a  double  visit  would 
nearly,  though  never  quite,  double  the  labor  of  taking  the  census,  for 
which,  of  course,  the  government  must  pay.    It  was  the  consideration 
of  such  districts  as  those  last  indicated  which  furnished  the  mam  argu- 
ment a  o  ainst  -  prior  schedules  >'  in  the  session  of  1860-70.  The  true  solu- 
tion of  the  problem  still  seems  to  me  to  be  that  which  was  suggested  m 
the  Report  of  the  Superintendent  of  the  Census  in  18  a,  (vol.  on  Pop- 
ulation and  Social  Statistics,  p.  xxvii.)  viz,  by  using  the  -prior  schedule 
as  an  auxiliary  of  the  enumerator,  but  not  requiring  its  legal  service,  and 
authorizing  the  Census  Office  to  dispense  with  this  agency,  even  m  this 
modified  form,  wherever  the  conditions  of  occupation  and  settlement 
shall  seem  to  require  it.  „        ,  ,    .  «w.^  •„ 

Bv  distributing  schedules  in  advance,  through  personal  visitation  in 
towns  and  cities:  and  through  the  mail  in  the  case  of  families  livmg  at 
a  distance  from  settlements,  four  out  of  five,  or  even  nine  out  ot  ten, 
families  could  be  served  in  this  way,  without  any  appreciable  addition 

t0ttwouTd  seem  that  the  substantial  advantage  should  be  secured  with- 
out carrying  the  scheme  out  to  a  theoretical  completeness.  V\  here  sched- 
ules should  not  have  been  duly  received  or  properly  attended  to,  the 
assistant  marshal  would  be  no  worse  off  with  respect  to  the  enumeration 
of  families  than  before  ;  and  even  in  many  of  these  cases,  heads  oi  fami- 
lies might  casually  become  acquainted  with  the  character  of  the  inqui- 
ries bv  seeing  the  schedules  in  the  houses  of  their  neighbors,  and  be 
better  prepared  in  consequence  to  answer  promptly  and  correctly. 

In  the  foregoing  paragraphs  I  have  traced  the  general  outlines  of  a 
scheme  of  enumeration  which,  without  aiming  at  the  perfection  ot  sta- 
tistical result  which  is  obtained  in  European  censuses,  would  accomplish 
the  obiects  of  the  act  of  1850,  with  not  only  a  great  improvement  as  to 
accuracy,  but  a  decided  saving  in  cost*  to  the  government. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient^s^,  g  ^  WALKER, 

Superintendent  of  Census. 

Hon.  C.  Scnriiz. 

Secretary  of  the  Interior.   


,  -r1  +  +w  7ti,  npm,K  ns-sin  was  81,329,000.  The  cost  of  the  sTh  census 
Cl^V^1l^!t™aiTl4^^t.  The  cos.  of  the 
was  ^336  000-  but  of  this,  $685,000  was  "  additional  compensation"  paid  undei  the 
SS 'of  in  "  ,  1870,  and  the  acts  of  March  3,  and  April  20.  1871.  These  several 
acta  were  passed  bv  Congress  in  view  of  the  great  advance  m  the  price  s  o  tai  tic es  1 
Smbsistenc^  between  i860  and  1870.  Deducting  this  amount,  the  cost  ot  the  9th  cen- 
sus showed  an  advance  over  that  of  1860  of  38  per  cent. 
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Cambridge,  Mass., 

January  15,  1878. 

of  ™  £™  L  A\C 0lle^  1(y  °.f  mi™g  statistics  is  a  subject  which  has  occupied  much 
ol  my  time  and  thoughts  during  the  past  twenty-five  years,  and  I  cheerfully  assent  to 

±0r  a  8tat^  °f  "ft  Vi6WS  in  regard  tQ  the  ™inin§'  department  of  the 
tn  it I  i  census  and  the  conditions  which  prevail  in  our  own  country  in  reference 
to  the  development  of  our  mineral  resources  and  the  statistical  setting  forth  of  the 
nation's  progress  m  this  branch  of  industry.  & 

Before  commencing  allow  me  to  make  a  brief  statement  of  my  own  claims  to 'be 
heard  m  reference  to  these  questions,  that  I  may  not  be  thought  to  have  a  desire  to 
intrude  opinions  not  based  on  a  considerable  amount  of  investigation  and  peraonal 
acquaintance  with  the  subject  I  propose  to  discuss  peisonai 

mred I  ^^^t^^n  ^^^^  Zf  the  United  State8>  Described  and  Com- 
plied with  that  of  Other  Countries/'  a  work  based  on  six  years  of  investigation  of  the 

ovSS  di1StriitS  °/  the  U?it6d  Stat6S'  a  Part  of  tins  time  having been  spent 

by  me  m  a  detailed  exploration,  under  United  States  authority,  of  the  copper  and  iron 

fCtl  SlTei?°?  ^  the  m°8t  imPOTtant  mining  district  in  thTc^untry 
The  volume  to  which  I  refer  was  intended  to  be  especially  statistical,  and  in  t  I 
Sflff  Z tofhre8Ult  °l  laborirs  compilation,  the  statistics  of  the  metallic  p7oduction 
ot  all  the  other  countries  m  the  world,  from  the  earliest  periods  for  which  information 
ffl^  T116  tab-Ular  8tatrents  thus  prepared  hB^XZl^S^ 
3 Sft  '   e  le^g  miU1U8'  Publications  of  the  world,  and  in  various  encycl™ 

SSSb^S^^flSi1?6?  aCCiPted  t  the  b6St  whioi  Coald  be  Produced Lm 
accessible  data     Since  1854  I  have  been  almost  constantly  engaged  in  official  State 

S^^ra^S^^1111!6  eXtendeCi  my  exPlOTati^  ov?r  nearrthe  who  e 
aiea  ol  the  United  States,  besides  having  made  several  visits  to  Europe,  durino- which 
I  have  had  the  opportunity  of  becoming  acquainted  with  mining  schools  ZSo  Wc 
esses,  and  mining  legislation  on  that  side  of  the  Atlantic.    I  have  also cXSted a 
XT^T  °f  W°r?  deV0t6d  t0  min^  ^tisties.    During  the  past  three 

Co n?P ™ ?w  ?\e  §1Vf 1  "^t^^ron  on  the  subject  of  economical  geSlogy  in  Harvard 
^  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  reviewing  to  some  Extent  the  material 
collected  by  me  m  this  department  since  1845.  If,  therefore,  I  seem  to  speak  in  this 
lZZTTv°n'Wlth  80me  confidence  in  the  truth  and  justice  of  m7vTews"  I  trust  that 
you  will  take  into  consideration  the  fact  that  this  branch  is  one  in  which  I  consider 
stulieda  8peCiah8t>  and  tliat  1  am  *ot  discussing  matters  which  I  have  not  carefnliy 

he^t^  to  %^^^^£™>  aS  aW>  S6t  ^  ^  clai-  ^  be 
progress  *Z3°£^enl  °f  °Ur  W^  r™*>  aild  <*  «F 

TwS^ Whif *  0ti16r  C01nntries  fave  d°ne  and  are  doing  in  this  department. 
ingSrelS  16  m  ^  ™J  °f  a  statistical  setting  forth  of  our  own  nrin- 

Fourth.  What  can  be  done  to  remedy  defects  and  lead  to  improved  results  in  the 

S££ffl^afa  in  w to  pWeiSb^i: 

inmi^vd^Z"6  °fan  M°ldedge  °f°urm^1  resources,  and  of  our  progress 

It  seems  hardly  necessary  to  delay  on  this  point,  for  whatever  reasons  will  annlv  to 
the  col  ecting  ol  the  statistics  of  any  branch  of  the  national  wealth  and  md ustrv  wil 
certamly  apply  equally  to  our  mineral  resources.  There  are,  ho^OT  sSSal condi 
tions  connected  with  the  business  of  mining  which  make  it  pecXarlVXsTrab^n^ 
pecuniarily  important  that  a  most  careful  watch  should  be  kept  ove^  this ^Zfartmen^ 
of  our  industry-more  than  over  any  other.  This  has  been  long  ^S^t^A^. 
on  by  most  civilized  governments,  as  will  be  seen  farther  on  in  this  pfper 

Mineral  deposits  ol  every  kind  stand  on  an  entirely  different  basis  from" all  other  in 
dustria  resources  The  products  of  the  soil,  if  once  destroyed,  wSl  a"  ahi  be  replaced 
by  the  bounteous  hand  of  nature.  Forests,  however  reckless!  v  eirt ^% i  ®pla.ced 
grow  up  again.  The  soil  may  be  exhausted  b^i^S^t^SVStT^ 
ity  may  be  regained  by  skillful  treatment,  The  mineral  treasures  ofthe  earth  on th e 
other  hand,  are  there  once  for  all;  and  if  wasted  in  the  removal  "  d^Sc^y™  J£ 
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less  or  unskilled  management  they  are  gone  forever.  And  the  temptation  to  sacrifice  the 
future  to  the  present  is  in  new  countries  often  very  great.  Abundant  instances  might 
he  given  illustrating  these  statements  if  time  permitted.  Let  it  he  sufficient,  for  the 
present,  to  sav  that  in  some  important  portions  of  our  coal-mining  districts  more  than 
40  per  cent,  of  the  original  stock  of  the  precious  material  has  already  been  lost  by 
careless  or  reckless  mining.  ,  .         ,  ' 

It  is  for  reasons  like  these  that  in  all  civilized  countries,  almost  without  exception, 
the  mineral  deposits,  as  well  as  the  operations  of  the  miner  and  metallurgist,  have  al- 
ways been  under  the  strict  control  of  the  government.    Thoroughly  educated 
and  honest  officials  watch  every  step  of  the  processes,  from  the  first  selection  of 
the  ground  up  to  the  final  preparation  of  the  mineral  or  metal  for  the  maiket.    A  large 
proportion  of  the  element  of  uncertainty,  always  more  or  less  present  m  mining  oper- 
ations, is  thus  eliminated,  and  the  waste  of  what  is  really  a  part  of  the  national  treas- 
ure is  as  far  as  possible  prevented.    As  a  very  essential  part  of  this  watchful  care  over 
the  public  interests,  the  collection  of  mining  statistics  has;  been  long  recognized  by  the 
principal  governments  of  Europe  as  of  the  greatest  importance     I  will  now  thereto^ 
briefly  set  forth  what  is  being  done  in  this  direction  by  some  of  those  conntries  which 
we  are  accustomed  to  consider  as  being  the  most  advanced  m  their  intellectual  dev  el- 
opment, and  which  are  precisely  those  where  the  mining  interests  have  been  most 
carefully  looked  after.  . 
2d.  Collection  of  mining  statistics  l)\j  other  countries  than  our  own.  . 
Of  all  the  governments  of  Europe  the  Prussian  seems  to  stand  at  the  head  in  the 
perfection  of  its  mining  statistics,  and  the  punctuality  and  promptness  with  which 
they  are  made  public"  The  Prussian  mining  statistics  are  published  ^  " ^ 
schrift  fur  das  Berg-,  Hiitten-,  mid  Salinenwesen  nn  Preussischen  Staate    (The  Journal 
of  the  Mining,  Metallurgical  and  Saline  Interests  of  the  Prussian  Government. )  This 
journal  is  published  under  the  direction  of  the  ministry  of  commerce,  mechanic  art, 
Jand  public  works.    (Ministerium  fur  Handel,  Gewerbe  unci  offentli che^ Arbeit >n  )  It 
is  in  quarto  form,  and  six  numbers  appear  each  year,  accompanied  by  a  folio  atlas  ot 
illustrative  plates.    Four  of  the  numbers  are  usually  occupied  with  details  of  official 
legislation  and  management  (Verwaltung)  of  the  mining  interests  together  with  vari- 
ed articles  written  bf  the  goVernment  mining  officials  or  ^  f^J^^f^ 
which  new  mining  or  metallurgical  processes  are  described  and  discussed  not  only 
Teh  as  hive  been  invented  or  introduced  into  Prussia,  but  also  those  which  have  been 
proposed  in  other  countries.    In  fact,  the  range  of  these  articles  is  wide,  and  embraces 
everything  which  bears  on  the  progress  of  the  mining  art  or  the  welfare  of  the  miner 
himself.    The  remaining  two  numbers  are  devoted  to  statistics,  and  contain  the  most 
Sand  complete  setting  forth  rf^wMh-  toto  d^tt^ 
year  in  the  way  of  mining  and  metallurgical  production  throughout  the -country  The 
amount  of  detail  with  which  this  information  is  presented  is  indeed  remarkable. 
Take  the  article  coal,  for  instance.    We  have  in  the  ^placea^to^ta 
in  figures  of  the  following  items,  given  separately  for  each  chief  Jg™3*^°* 
bergamtsbezirk)  and  for  each  subdivision  of  the  same:  First  the  numbei  of  estab- 
lishments (Werke,)  whether  productive,  non-productive,  or  producing  coal  in  connec- 
tion with  other  minerals :  second,  the  weight  and  value  of  the  coal  produced .m  each 
each  mining  district  and  subdistrict;  third,  the  amount  and  v*™*^™*®™ 
raised  which  is  consumed  at  the  mine,  in  running  the  machinery  &c,  and  ^eluding 
Sat  which  is  lost  in  handling;  fourth,  number,  age,  and  sex  of  persons  employ  ed 
whether  above  or  under  ground,  and  the  number  of  persons  included  m  their  fa mihes 
or  supported  by  them.    So  much  in  figures.    Fifth,  a  discussion,  with  a  statistical  ie- 
vlewfor  each  district  and  subdistrict,  of  progress  made,  or  ^^^f*™S_*! 
vear  as  compared  with  the  preceding  year  or  years,  and  an  investigation  of  the  causes 
Sh  have  fed  to  increase  or  decrease  of  production    The  same  thing ;  ij .d f»  «ach 
one  of  the  metals,  as  well  as  for  the  economically  valuable  m mbstances  ™*  3 £ 
eluded  under  the  head  of  coal  or  metals.    The  metallurgical  treatment  of  the  oies  is 
aC  handled  in  the  same  elaborate  manner,  the  quality  of  ore  treated  being  given  as 
well  as  the  weight  and  value  of  the  metal  obtained  therefrom,  axd— 
as  to  causes  of  gain  or  loss  in  production  for  each  district  and  subdistrict.  Further- 
m^,X?nmnbtr  ^  miners  injured  or  killed  in  each  ^^^^^StSSS' 
with  a  statement  in  each  case  of  the  causes  of  such  accidents  and,  when  necessary, 
a  discussion  of  the  facts  with  reference  to  possible  improvements  in  machinery  or  man- 
agement.   Finally,  a  complete  statistical  account  of  the  miners' 

tual  protective  associations,  and  of  their  financial  condition,  is  given  The j  hole  body 
of  information  thus  given  enables  anyone  to  see  almost  at  a  f^g^J™*  ™ 
condition  of  the  development  of  the  mining  and  metallurgical  mterests  ■ °f  ™ 
during  the  preceding  year,  and  how  it  compared  ^.^/^^SSlfSoMCSS 
or  With  the  figures  given  for  any  previous  period.  This  fullness  of  detail  goes  back  tor 
abcZ  twent^five  years,  the  publication  of  the  official  <  <  Zeitschrift"  having  been  begun 

^Systematic  government  inspection  and  management  of  the  mining  i^restsin 
France  date  back  to  the  year  1781,  which  was  the  year  of  the  institution  of  the  Corps 
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des  Mines.  An  official  record  of  the  doings  of  the  Corps  des  Mines  has  been  published 
regularly,  in  two  volumes  a  year,  ever  since  1794,  first  under  the  name  of  the  Journal 
des  Mines,  and  since  1816  as  the  Annales  des  Mines.  These  volumes  contain  all 
the  official  legislation  in  regard  to  the  mining  and  metallurgical  interests  of  France, 
together  with  a  great  mass  of  valuable  information  relating  to  the  working  of  mines 
and  the  geological  mode  of  occurrence  of  minerals  and  ores  in  every  part  of  the  world, 
information  collected  by  the  official  mining  engineers  for  the  use  of  the  government. 
The  series  of  the  Annales  des  Mines  form  the  most  important  contribution  to  mining 
and  metallurgical  science  which  exists.  The  statistics  of  French  mining  industry  are 
not  given  in  the  Annales  des  Mines,  but  in  a  separate  series  of  volumes,  which  are  not 
published  annually,  but  at  intervals  of  a  few  years.  In  these,  however,  the  statistics 
are  worked  up  for  each  year  and  for  each  mining  district  with  much  fullness  of  detail, 
although  not  equal  to  the  Prussian  in  this  respect. 

Most  other  states  of  Europe  furnish  in  printed  form,  at  regular  intervals,  statis- 
tical statements  of  mineral  development.  It  will  not  be  necessary  to  give  detail  in 
regard  to  their  publications.  Something  may,  however,  be  said  in  regard  to  the  Eng- 
lish publications  in  this  line,  since  England  is  a  country  which,  from  the  mining  point 
,  of  view,  resembles  our  own  in  some  respects,  and  especially  in  that  the  surveillance  of 
such  enterprises  is  much  less  minute  than  it  usually  is  on  the  continent.  Great 
Britain  stands  at  the  head  of  all  the  countries  in  the  world  in  respect  to  quality  and 
value  of  its  mineral  and  mining  productions.  In  both  coal  and  iron,  the  two  great 
articles  of  mining  production,  she  not  only  surpasses  all  other  countries  taken  singly, 
but  even  almost  equals  them  all  unitedly.  The  annual  produce  of  iron  for  the  whole 
world  is  about  14,000,000  tons,  of  which  Great  Britain  produces  a  little  less  than 
half.  Of  coal,  the  produce  of  the  world  is  about  275, 000, 000  tons ;  that  of  Great  Britain, 
about  135,000,000. 

In  Great  Britain,  the  relations  of  the  government  to  theminiiig  interest  are  much  less 
direct  than  on  the  continent,  and  are  iu  the  main  limited  to  police  regulations,  hav- 
ing for  their  object  the  safety  of  the  men  employed  and  the  limitation  of  the  hours  of 
labor  for  women  and  children.  Until  within  comparatively  a  recent  period,  the  col- 
lection of  mining  statistics  had  been  decidedly  neglected "  and  the  mining  business 
rather  left  to  take  care  of  itself.  The  great  exhibition  of  1851  iii  London  revealed  to 
the  English  some  of  their  deficiencies  as  compared  with  their  continental  neighbors, 
and  we  have  as  a  result  a  much  more  decided  fostering  on  the  part  of  the  government 
of  the  mining  interests  than  previously  existed,  as  has  been  shown  by  the  establish- 
ment of  a  museum  of  practical  geology  and  of  a  mining  school,  and  by  the  systematic 
collection  of  mining  sta  tistics,  commenced  in  an  incomplete  way  in  1848,  but  greatlv 
expanded  and  systematized  in  1855.  In  this  last-named  year  the  first  attempt  at  a 
complete  record  of  mining  statistics  for  the  United  Kingdom  was  made,  and  every 
year  since  that  time  a  volume  of  Mining  Records  has  been  published,  giving  the  full 
returns  of  mining  and  smelting  operations  for  the  previous  year.  These  returns,  while 
not  as  complete  or  systematic  as  those  of  Prussia,  owing  to  the  different  systems  of  in- 
spection in  the  two  countries,  are  yet  very  full,  and  especially  in  the  details  of  the 
commercial  aspects  of  the  mining  interests.  The  quantities  and  value  of  mineral  and 
metallic  substances  imported  and  exported,  with  their  origin  and  destination,  are 
carefully  recorded. 

Outside  of  Europe  there  is  no  country  where  the  progress  of  the  mining  interests  and 
mining  statistics  are  so  fully  reported  as  in  Victoria,  Australia.  Full  returns  of  all 
mining  operations  are  published  there  for  each  district  at  the  close  of  each  quarter, 
and  at  the  end  of  the  year  a  complete  summary  of  the  year's  operations  is  presented, 
giymg  every  kind  of  statistical  detail  which  could  be  asked  for  with  the  greatest 
minuteness.  This  is  in  addition  to  a  yearly  publication  on  the  geology  of  the  minino- 
districts,  m  which  the  scientific  aspects  of  the  mineral  deposits  are  discussed.  The 
whole  of  the  work  is  done  under  the  direction  of  the  Minister  of  Mines  :  and  these  pub- 
lications are  in  every  respect  most  creditable,  and  fully  abreast  of  what  is  doino-  in  the 
best-regulated  countries  in  Europe. 

The  above  will,  I  couceive,  be  sufficient  to  enable  those  interested  to  form  an  idea  of 
the  care  and  anxious  attention  to  details  with  which  the  development  of  the  mineral 
interests  of  European  states  is  watched  over  by  their  respective  governments.  We 
have  now  to  inquire  what  has  been  done  in  this  country  in  this  same  direction. 

3d.  What  has  been  clone  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States  in  the  way  of  a  statistical 
setting  forth  of  the  progress  of  the  development  of  our  metallic  and  mineral  resources? 

What  has  been  done  in  this  line  in  our  own  country  may  be  set  forth  under  two  heads  * 
First,  the  work  of  the  Census  Bureau ;  second,  that  of  the  Commissioner  of  Mining 
Statistics.  ° 

Up  to  within  a  quite  recent  time  there  has  been  no  other  source  of  statistical  infor- 
mation of  an  official  character  than  the  United  States  decennial  census.  Nor  is  there 
any  other  at  the  present  time.  The  office  of  Commissioner  of  Mining  Statistics  may 
still  exist,  but  no  appropriation  has  been  made  for  two  years  for  its  support,  as  will  be 
noticed  further  on.    Hence  it  may  be  said  that  we  are  now,  or  we  mostly  have  been 
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reduced  to  a  statement  made  once  in  ten  years  for  our  knowledge  of  the  progress  of 
our  mining  interests.  The  census  statements  are  also  given  in  simple  figures,  without 
explanatory  note  or  discussion.  On  the  very  face  of  it,  our  deficiencies  are  very  great 
in  this  department,  for  that  we  should  have  only  once  in  ten  years,  and  then  not  until 
several  years  after  the  decade  has  elapsed,  a  summary  of  our  mining  statistics,  is,  as 
every  one  must  admit,  entirely  an  inadequate  provision  to  meet  our  wants.  But  our 
condition  is  much  worse  than  this,  for  it  may  he  unhesitatingly  asserted  that  our 
census  statistics  relating  to  mining  and  metallurgy  are  so  deficient  and  so  misleading 
that  they  are  much  worse  than  nothing.  They  not  only  give  no  trustworthy  informa- 
tion on  any  point,  hut  they  actually  misrepresent  often  in  the  most  extraordinary  degree, 
and  in  such  a  way  that  the  erroneous  nature  of  the  statements  can  only  he  discovered 
by  experts,  or  "by  those  who  are  personally  familiar  with  the  details  of  the  mining 
industry  of  the  particular  locality  specified. 

In  proof  of  this  assertion,  I  will  confine  myself  to  statements  relating  only  to  the 
last  two  censuses,  viz,  those  of  1860  and  1870.  The  older  ones  are  confessedly  so  im- 
perfect and  inadequate  that  they  need  not  he  noticed,  and  I  will  refer  for  the  census 
of  1860  to  a  paper  of  my  own,  published  in  the  third  volume  of  the  "Proceedings  of 
the  California  Academy  of  Sciences"  (1863,)  entitled  "On  the  Inaccuracy  of  the  Eighth  « 
Census,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  Metallic  and  Mineral  Statistics  of  the  United  States." 
A  copy  of  this  paper  is  appended  to  this  communication,  so  that  any  further  reference 
to  the  census  of  1860  is  unnecessary.  It  need  only  he  repeated  that  the  statements  in 
the  publications  of  this  census  in  regard  to  our  mining  interests  are  often  utterly  in- 
correct; that  they  are  in  every  respect  deficient,  entirely  omitting  some  of  the  most 
important  metals,  and  that  the  discussion  of  the  data  obtained  exhibits  such  an  igno- 
rance of  the  matters  treated  as  to  be  positively  ludicrous. 

It  seems  hardly  polite  or  proper  to  be  finding  fault  with  the  census  of  1870  in  a 
communication  addressed  to  the  Superintendent  of  that  census.  Yet,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  in  the  published  volumes  of  that  work  at- 
tention is  called  to  the  very  defects  which  I  here  have  to  deplore,  I  trust  that  my 
remarks  on  the  subject  will  appear  justified,  since  I  feel  sure  that  they  are  not  actu- 
ated by  any  other  motive  than  a  sincere  desire  that  there  may  be  some  improvement 
in  this  department  of  the  government  statistical  work. 

I  have  repeatedly  examined  the  census  of  1870  with  a  view  to  obtaining  informa- 
tion in  regard  to  our  advance  in  mining  and  metallurgy,  and  each  time  I  have  been 
forced  to  admit  that  it  is  a  perfectly  worthless  and  misleading  work.  In  the  first 
place,  the  system  itself  of  reporting  the  facts  obtained  is  utterly  wrong.  The  idea 
that  any  accurate  information  can  be  obtained  from  columns  of  values  is  a  fallacious 
one,  and  doubly  so  under  the  system  prevailing  in  1870,  and  still  not  abandoned,  of  a 
fluctuating  paper  currency.  I  can  nowhere  discover  in  the  Census  Report  whether 
the  values  given  are  to  be  taken  in  depreciated  paper  money  or  whether  they  are 
reduced  to  a  gold  basis.  Furthermore,  no  clew  is  given  as  to  whether  the  values  stated 
are  those  current  at  the  locality  specified,  or  at  the  nearest  market,  or  at  a  central 
market  like  London  or  New  York ;  nor  is  the  day  nor  even  the  month  stated  when 
such  valuation  was  made  ;  and  yet  the  fluctuations  in  the  metals  are  great  and  often 
extremely  rapid.  It  is  not  necessary  to  illustrate  this  by  figures,  for  every  one  familiar 
with  the" subject  is  perfectly  aware  of  the  truth  of  these  statements. 

But,  furthermore,  the  value  of  the  products  of  a  mine— that  is,  of  the  ore  taken  from 
the  ground— is  not  usually  known  to  the  miner  until  such  ore  has  been  smelted  or  m 
some  way  reduced  to  the  metallic  form.  Hence  the  valuation  of  the  ore  as  taken  from 
the  mine  is  a  matter  quite  obscured  by  various  uncertainties,  and  there  is  only  one 
safe  ground  on  which  to  stand  in  mining  and  metallurgy— that  is,  the  quantity  of  the 
metal  actually  produced.  Without  this  element  we  are  completely  afloat ;  and,  in  my 
opinion,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  statistics  which  do  not  give  this  fundamental 
element  are  worthless.  .  . 

The  only  metal  for  which  statistics  in  quantity  are  given  in  the  census  of  1870  is  iron. 
In  the  case  of  gold  and  silver,  values  would  be  nearly  equivalent  to  quantities,  for 
these  metals  are  themselves  standards  of  value ;  but  in  the  census  returns  these  two 
metals  are  associated  together  as  bullion;  so  that,  at  once,  all  idea  of  precise  knowledge 
in  regard  to  them  must  be  abandoned.  Indeed,  the  facts  in  regard  to  the  production 
of  gold,  reported  in  the  census  of  1870,  are  to  me,  who  was  at  that  time,  and  had 
been  for  ten  years  previously,  working  in  the  gold  region,  almost  unintelligible.  The 
general  result  as  to  quantity  of  bullion— i.  e.,  gold  and  silver— produced  is  evidently 
very  much  too  low.  As  this  fact  has  not  escaped  the  attention  of  the  Superintendent 
(see  volume  of  Industry  and  Wealth,  Census  of  1870)  it  is  not  necessary  to  speak  f irrther 
in  regard  to  it.  It  need  only  be  stated,  that  to  obtain  the  value  of  the  bullion  product 
by  any  estimate  made  by  adding  the  "  value  added  by  milling  "  to  the  value  of  the  ore 
as  estimated  is  an  entire  impossibility.  Any  result  obtained  in  that  way  is  not  so  val- 
uable as  a  guess  made  by  an  expert. 

Apart  from  errors  and  defects  of  the  kind  which  have  been  already  pointed  out,  there 
are  others  for  which  I  find  it  difficult  to  account.    For  instance,  North  Carolina  is  put 
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down  as  the  principal  zinc-producing  State  of  the  Union,  the  value  of  the  product  of 
the  metal  for  that  State  being  given,  in  the  census  of  1870,  at  $435,000,  while  that 
of  New  Jersey,  a  State  rich  in  zinc  mines,  is  put  at  $100,000  only.  Not  having  been 
aware  that  North  Carolina  was  a  zinc-producing  State,  I  wrote  to  the  State  geologist, 
asking  him  about  the  matter.  He  replied  as  follows:  "There  are  no  zinc-works  m 
North  Carolina."  .  ._.  _ 

AVhenever  I  have  been  able  to  test  the  mining  statistics  of  the  census  ot  1870, 1  have 
found  them  wrong.  For  instance,  the  manufacture  of  salt  in  the  State  of  New  York 
is  carefully  controlled  and  registered,  it  being  for  the  pecuniary  interest  of  both  the 
manufacturers  and  the  State  that  the  produce  of  this  article  should  be  accurately 
known.  The  census  of  1870  gives  4,977,720  bushels  as  the  product  of  salt  for  New 
York  in  that  year ;  the  published  statistics  of  the  official  inspector  give  8,748,115  bush- 
els as  the  correct  figures.  The  figures  of  the  make  of  iron  for  the  year  1870  are  also 
greatly  at  variance  with  those  given  by  the  secretary  of  the  "American  Iron  and  Steel 
Association"  as  the  result  of  laborious  aud  systematic  investigation  and  correspond- 
ence with  all  the  manufacturing  establishments  in  the  country.  No  one  would  hesi- 
tate for  a  moment  which  of  the  two  statements  to  prefer. 

The  above  seems  to  me  all  that  is  necessary  to  be  said  in  regard  to  the  mining  statis- 
tics of  the  census  of  1870.  I  will  now  give  some  account  of  the  work  of  the  United 
States  Commissioner  of  Mining  Statistics. 

The  first  attempt  made  by  authority  of  the  United  States  toward  the  collection  ot 
information  in  regard  to  our  mines,  aside  from  the  Census  Reports  and  certain  geolog- 
ical surveys  of  special  districts,  of  which  none  have  been  ordered  since  1847,  was  in 
the  year  1866,  when,  under  a  provision  of  the  appropriation  act,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  was  authorized  to  employ  commissioners  or  agents  "to  collect  reliable  statis- 
tical information  concerning  the  gold  and  silver  mines  of  the  Western  States  and  Ter- 
ritories." Under  this  authority  two  commissioners  were  appointed,  one  for  the  States 
east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  the  other  for  those  west  of  the  same,  Neither  of  the 
gentlemen  thus  appointed  had  any  previous  professional  or  scientific  acquaintance  with 
mining  matters ;  they,  however,  made  two  reports,  each  of  which  was  published  in 
two  volumes,  dated  1867  and  1868.  The  position  of  United  States  Commissioner  of 
Mining  Statistics  seems  to  have,  after  that  time,  been  given  to  one  person,  Mr.  R.  W. 
Raymond,  who  made  seven  annual  reports  on  matters  connected  with  mines  and  mining 
in  the  States  and  Territories  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  the  collection  of  the  statis-, 
tics  of  mines  east  of  the  Cordilleras  seeming  to  have  been  abandoned  after  Mr.  Ray- 
mond's appointment,  the  reasons  for  such  abandonment  never  having  been  stated,  so 
far  as  I  know. 

The  work  of  the  Commissioner  of  Mining  Statistics  seems  to  have  ended  with  the 
year  1874,  at  or  about  which  time  the  appropriation  for  such  purposes  ceased  to  be 
made,  the  position  being,  as  it  appears,  no  longer  desired  by  Mr.  Raymond.  This 
course  of  action  on  the  part  of  Congress  is  quite  in  conformity  with  the  usual  method 
of  both  State  and  United  States  legislative  bodies  in  this  country— of  having  scientific 
work  done,  not  because  it  is  desirable  for  the  country  on  general  principles  that  such 
work  should  be  done,  but  because  somebody  "wants  a  job,"  to  use  a  common  but 
thoroughly  characteristic  form  of  expression,  and  because  that  somebody  has  the  skill 
and  patience  to  secure  the  passage  of  an  act  of  Congress  authorizing  him  in  particular 
to  do  the  work  he  wishes  to  have  done  and  to  receive  the  appropriated  payment 
therefor. 

The  volumes  published  by  Mr.  Raymond  are  a  mixture  of  some  things  which  are 
good  with  much  which  is  indifferent  and  portions  which  are  positively  bad.  Their 
chief  contents  are  notices  of  the  work  done  in  various  mining  districts,  sometimes  writ- 
ten expressly  for  the  United  States  Commissioner,  and  often  cut  from  the  newspapers 
or  reprinted  from  pamphlets  or  volumes  already  in  circulation.  Some  portions  of  this 
material,  however,  bear  evident  marks  of  having  been  furnished  by  persons  pecunia- 
rily interested  in  making  as  good  a  show  as  possible  for  the  mines  they  are  describing; 
other  parts  have  plainly  enough  come  from  the  hands  of  those  who  were  entirely  unfit 
by  nature  or  education  to  accomplish  what  they  have  undertaken.  So  far  as  sta- 
tistics are  concerned  these  volumes  are  almost  worthless.  They  do  not  profess  to  fur- 
nish any  except  for  gold  and  silver,  and  the  figures  given  for  these  metals  are  based 
on  those  reported  by  Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.'s  Express.  Where  they  differ  from  the  pub- 
lished statements  of  the  express,  I  have  not  been  able  to  discover  any  sufficient  reasons 
for  such  differences.  I  prefer  myself  to  take  the  figures  of  the  Express  Company  rather 
than  those  of  the  United  States  Commissioner.  In  short,  the  volumes  in  question  are 
very  far  inferior  in  every  respect  to  those  published  in  this  department  by  every  other 
civilized  country.  They  furnish  no  means  for  correlating  the  advance  or  decline  of  the 
mining  interests  of  different  regions  aud  districts  from  year  to  year;  there  is  neither 
order,  method,  nor  accuracy  of  statement,  and  as  statistical  contributions  to  mining 
industry  they  are  entirely  valueless.  In  partial  excuse  for  these  deficiencies,  the 
smallness  of  the  appropriation  may  he  alleged;  and  it  is  probably  true  that  any 
attempt  to  limit  the  expenditure  in  any  one  year  to  a  certain  district  of  moderate  area, 
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and  thus  to  have  the  means  of  doing  something  thoroughly,  would  have  met  with 
opposition  from  the  people  on  easily  understood  grounds. 

I  will  now  pass  to  the  consideration  of  the  last  point  raised  by  me  at  the  commence- 
ment of  this  article,  namely,  What  can  be  done  in  the  way  of  correcting  the  defect*  which 
have  been  shown  to  exist  in  the  system  thus  far  pursued  in  this  country  in  the  collection  of  min- 
ing statistics? 

In  the  first  place,  I  candidly  admit  that  we  cannot  have  as  perfect  a  series  of  reports 
of  our  mining  progress  as  European  nations  possess,  and  for  reasons  which  need  hut 
little  explanation.  The  elaborate  systems  adopted  in  Em-ope  have  grown  up  in  a 
long  series  of  years  with  the  government  and  the  people.  The  latter  are  accus- 
tomed to  he  guided  and  inspected  and  to  have  their  affairs  closely  inquired  into  by 
the  government.  It  is  not  so  here.  I  do  not  think  that  any  amount  of  legislation  on 
the  part  of  Congress,  even  supposing  such  legislation  to  he  practicable  and  constitu- 
tional, would  succeed  in  giving  us,  even  with  an  unlimited  expenditure,  an  accurate 
statement  of  what  is  being  done  in  our  country  in  the  way  of  mining  and  smelting ; 
and  when  I  say  '' accurate,"  I  mean  accurate  like  the  Prussian  or  the  French  official 
mining  statistics.  To  accomplish  this  it  would  he  necessary  that  every  mining  local- 
ity should  he  subjected  to  constant  vigilant  inspection,  on  the  part  of  the  government, 
by  scientifically  educated  and  honest  men,  and  that  the  people  should  he  accustomed 
to  such  inspection,  and  willing  to  co-operate  with  the  government  in  making  it 
effective.  It  is  clearly  of  my  opinion  that  this  is  entirely  impracticable;  neither  the 
character  of  our  people,  nor  the  nature  of  our  government,  nor  the  traditions  of  the 
past  admit  of  its  being  done. 

What,  then,  can  he  effected  ?  In  the  first  place.  I  agree  entirely  with  the  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Census  of  1870  in  the  idea  that  what  is  done  must  be  by  experts  in  this 
department,  and  that  mining  statistics  collected  by  the  marshals  in  the  ordinary  way 
are  of  no  value.  I  would  even  go  further,  and  say  that  they  are  positi  vely  misleading 
and  worse  than  useless,  so  that  were  the  question  to  he  asked  whether  the  collection 
of  mining  statistics  by  the  census  authorities  should  he  dropped  altogether  rather 
than  follow  the  system  hitherto  pursued.  I  would  unhesitatingly  answer.  Let  the  min- 
ing statistics  disappear  from  the  census,  even  if  they  cost  nothing,  rather  than  persist  in 
the  old  methods  of  collecting  them.  I  do  believe,  however,  that  it  would  be  disgrace- 
ful to  the  country  not  to  have  any  official  reports  on  the  progress  of  mining  industry. 

And  I  see  no  other  way  in  which  to  secure  at  least  a  decennial  representation  of  the 
development  of  our  mineral  resources  than  to  follow,  in  the  main,  the  system  pursued 
by  me  in  the  collection  of  the  statistics  for  the  "  Metallic  Wealth  of  the  United  States," 
a  copy  of  which  work  is  furnished  herewith  for  your  examination.  Let  some  man, 
whose  character  for  integrity  is  beyond  suspicion,  he  placed  in  charge  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Mining  Statistics,  and  let  him  visit  such  districts  as  his  time  may  allow,  send- 
ing assistants  to  other  districts,  to  collect  material  to  he  elaborated  into  one  work,  the 
object  of  which  should  he  to  set  forth  as  clearly  and  concisely  as  possible  the  actual 
condition  of  the  development  of  our  mining  districts,  giving  such  statistics  as  maybe 
obtainable,  with  estimates  where  moderately  accurate  statistics  are  wanting,  and  with 
full  particulars  as  to  how  these  statistics  have  been  obtained,  so  that  their  compara- 
tive value  may  be  judged  of  by  the  person  using  the  material  thus  collected. 

The  assistants  thus  appointed  must  themselves  be  experts,  and  such  should  be  pre- 
ferred as  have  already  some  acquaintance  with  the  regions  they  are  to  report  upon. 
It  need  hardly  be  added  that  they  must  in  all  cases  be  men  of  scientific  education,  who 
have  absolutory  no  pecuniary  interest  in  the  region  they  have  under  their  charge.  I 
am  aware  that  there  will  be  difficulties  in  the  way  of  finding  men  suited  to  hold  such 
positions ;  and  one  of  the  difficulties  will  be  that  the  salaries  likely  to  be  offered  will 
not  be  high  enough  to  induce  men  of  ability  to  accept  such  appointments. 

The  number  of  persons  to  be  employed  in  such  a  work  as  is  here  contemplated  must 
depend  on  the  amount  appropriated,  and  on  the  length  of  time  over  which  the  investi- 
gation is  to  be  extended.  It  seems  to  me  hardly 'worth  while  to  enter  into  detailed 
estimates  of  the  amount  of  money  required,  and  statements  of  what  could  be  therewith 
effected,  until  there  is  some  assurance  that  the  ideas  here  thrown  out  would  be  adopted 
as  the  basis  on  which  the  work  is  to  be  established.  It  does  seem  to  me,  after  much 
consideration  of  the  subject,  that  it  would  be  possible  for  the  Census  Bureau  to  present 
once  in  ten  years  a  resume  of  our  mining  operations  for  the  previous  decade  which 
should  be  a  volume  of  very  great  interest  and  value.  But  I  candidly  admit  that  the 
enterprise  is  a  difficult  one,"  and  that  it  demands  for  its  success  that  the  person  placed 
in  charge  of  the  work  should  be  a  man  of  energy,  possessing  both  practical  and  scien- 
tific knowledge  of  economical  geology;  and,  above  all,  that  he  should  be  one  who 
could  not  be  bought  at  any  price. 

In  closing  this  communication,  I  would  ask  indulgence  for  its  imperfections.  To 
thoroughly  work  up  the  subject  would  require  more  time  than  I  have  at  present  at 
my  command.  I  also  desire  to  be  excused  for  having  put  myself  and  my  own  work 
rather  prominently  forward  in  this  connection,  and  also  for  having  placed  myself  in 
the  attitude  of  one  finding  fault  with  the  work  superintended  by  the  gentleman  to 
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whom  this  communication  is  addressed.  These  difficulties  will  be  cot  over  by  your 
kindlv  considering  this  as  a  private  communication  made  to  yourself  m  the  interest 
of  science  only.  But,  at  the  same  time,  I  authorize  you  to  use  it  as  you  may  see  fit, 
asking  only  that  you  should  return  it  to  me  in  case  you  find  that  it  does  not  meet 
your  views,  and  that,  in  consequence,  it  is  of  no  value  to  you. 

I  am,  sir,  with  high  respect,  your  obedient  servant,  ^  WHITNEY 

General  Francis  A.  Walker. 


THE  AUDITOR 
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OF 
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Department  of  the  Interior, 
Office  of  Auditor  of  Railroad  Accounts, 

Washington,  D.  (7.,  November  1,  1878. 

Sir  •  Section  3  of  the  act  of  Congress  entitled  "An  act  to  create  an 
Auditor  of  Railroad  Accounts,  and  for  other  purposes/'  approved  June 
19,  1878  (chap.  316,  p.  169,  2  IT.  S.  Stats.,  1877-78),  provides  that  it 
shall  he  the  duty  of  said  Auditor  "  to  make  an  annual  report  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  on  the  first  day  of  November,  on  the  condition  ot 
each  of  said  railroad  companies,  their  road,  accounts,  and  affairs,  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  thirtieth  immediately  preceding." 

In  compliance  with  the  above  requirement  of  law,  I  have  the  honor  to 
submit  the  following  report  in  regard  to  the  bureau  and  its  operations 
since  its  organization  on  July  1,  1878,  and  of  the  affairs  of  such  of  the 
railroad  companies  as  have  complied  with  the  requests  of  this  omce 
under  the  law,  or  as  have  rendered  reports  of  any  kind. 

ESTABLISHMENT  OF  THE  BUREAU. 

In  making  this  the  first  annual  report  of  the  bureau  it  may  not  be 
considered  out  of  place  to  trace  the  course  of  events  which  seem  to  have 
led  to  its  establishment.  . 

In  the  annual  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  the  fiscal  year 
which  ended  June  30,  1877,  after  enumerating  many  particulars  wherein 
improvement  was  required  in  the  system  of  accountability  of  the  Pacific 
railroad  companies  and  in  the  reports  made  by  them  to  the  department 
you  were  pleased  to  use  the  following  language:  "For  the  supervising 
of  the  accounts  of  these  railroads,  the  government  directors  recommend 
that  a  special  bureau  be  established  in  this  department.  With  this  recom- 
mendation I  fully  concur." 

The  government  directors  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  m 
their  report  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 
1877,  alluding  to  the  subject  of  reports,  expressed  themselves  as  follows : 

The  law  requires  certain  reports  to  be  made  by  the  company  to  the  government,  but 
has  provided  no  means  for  the  utilization  of  the  reports  when  made,  and  the  same 
defect  exists  as  to  the  reports  of  the  government  directors,  If  the  present  relations 
existino-  between  the  government  and  the  company  are  to  continue,  some  remedy  should 
be  devised  for  the  defect  mentioned.  All  matters  relating  to  the  connection  ot  the 
o-overnment  with  all  of  the  railroad  companies  that  have  received  United  States  bonds 
m  aid  of  the  construction  of  their  respective  roads  ought  to  be  organized  m  a  special 
bureau  in  the  Interior  Department,  in  charge  of  a  competent  and  responsible  head. 
The  government  directors  are  aware  that  the  present  Secretary  of  the  Interior  lias  con- 
sidered this  definite  subject,  and  probably  has  arrived  at,  or  doubtless  will  arrive  at, 
a  wise  conclusion  in  general  and  in  detail,  and  here  the  subject  may  be  sately  lett. 
The  o-overnment  directors  can  but  express  satisfaction  with  the  fact  that  special  thought 
is  now  given  to  this  important  subject.  The  interests  involved  are  very  great,  iar 
more  so  than  many  others  which  have  been  accorded  special  supervision  since  the 
foundation  of  the  government. 
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The  act  of  Congress  approved  May  7,  1878  (chap.  96,  p.  56,  Statute  II, 
1877-778),  entitled  "An  act  to  alter  and  amend  the  act  entitled  'An  act 
to  aid  in  the  construction  of  a  railroad  and  telegraph  line  from  the  Mis- 
souri Eiver  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  to  secure  to  the  government  the 
use  of  the  same  for  postal,  military,  and  other  purposes/  approved  July 
first,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-two,  and  also  to  alter  and  amend  the 
act  of  Congress  approved  July  second,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-four, 
in  amendment  of  said  first-named  act,"  requires  "that  the  net  earnings 
mentioned  in  said  act  of  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-two,  of  said  rail- 
road companies,  respectively  "—the  Central  Pacific  Railroad  Company  of 
California  and  the  Union  Pacific  Eailroad  Company — "shall  be  ascer- 
tained by  deducting  from  the  gross  amount  of  their  earnings,  respect- 
ively, the  necessary  expenses  actually  paid  within  the  year,  in  operating 
the  same  and  keeping  the  same  in  a  state  of  repair,  and  also  the  sum 
paid  by  them,  respectively,  within  the  year,  in  discharge  of  interest  on 
their  first-mortgage  bonds." 

To  enable  this  and  other  provisions  of  the  act  to  be  carried  into  effect, 
it  was  necessary  that  some  officer  of  the  government  should  be  specially 
charged  with  the  duty  of  examining  the  books  and  accounts  of  the  rail- 
road companies,  and  of  seeeng  that  the  law  was  enforced. 

While  these  recommendations  and  considerations  were  more  immedi- 
ately effective  in  the  establishment  of  this  bureau,  the  following  brief 
review  of  legislation  and  events  tends  to  show  that  the  whole  system 
of  reports,  State  and  national,  is  in  a  measure  a  necessary  outgrowth  of 
the  railroad  development  of  the  country,  and  of  the  liability  to  abuse  of 
the  vast  power  invested  in  the  control  of  such  extensive  interests. 

Prior  to  1862,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  had  granted  millions 
of  acres  of  the  public  lands  to  many  of  the  States,  as  well  as  the  right 
of  way,  depot-grounds,  and  material  from  adjacent  land,  to  aid  in  the 
construction  of  railroads;  but  neither  money  nor  bonds  of  the  United 
States  were  issued  or  loaned  to  railroad  companies  for  the  purpose  of 
aiding  in  the  construction  of  their  roads  until  authorized  by  the  act  of 
Congress  approved  July  1,  1862,  whereby  the  Union  Pacific  Eailroad 
Company  was  incorporated.  The  grants  of  land  made  to  several  of  the 
States,  before  and  after  that  time,  were  subject  to  certain  conditions  to 
be  performed  by  the  railroad  companies  as  to  the  time  of  completion  of 
the  railroads  named  in  the  acts,  as  to  the  use  of  the  roads  by  the  govern- 
ment, as  to  the  compensation  to  be  paid  by  the  government  for  trans- 
portation of  mails,  troops,  and  supplies,  and  as  to  other  matters,  without 
any  uniformity  in  the  legislation,  or  provision  for  carrying  the  laws  into 
effect. 

The  act  of  Congress  approved  July  1,  1862  (U.  S.  Stat,  at  L.,  p.  489), 
by  which  the  Union  Pacific  Eailroad  Company  was  chartered,  and  that 
and  other  railroad  companies  named  therein  received  loans  of  monej^ 
and  bonds  of  the  United  States,  and  grants  of  land,  to  aid  in  the  con- 
struction of  their  respective  railroads,  and  valuable  franchises,  provided 
that  certain  annual  reports  should  be  made  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury; but  as  the  act  did  not  clearly  designate  or  specify  in  many  respects 
what  was  to  be  reported,  and  did  not  attach  any  penalty  for  non-compli- 
ance on  the  part  of  the  railroad  companies,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to 
infer  that  such  provision  was  intended  to  be  temporary,  to  be  operative 
only  during  the  period  of  construction,  and  to  be  altered  or  amended, 
under  the  power  reserved  in  section  eighteen  of  the  act,  as  time,  expe- 
rience, the  increase  of  business,  the  safety  of  transportation,  and  the 
security  of  it  at  all  times  to  the  government,  the  obligations  and  finan- 
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cial  situation  of  the  companies,  or  the  public  interest  and  welfare  might 

^Theact  of  Congress  approved  July  2,  1864  (IT.  S.  Stat,  at  L.  p.  356), 
passed  in  amendment  of  the  act  of  1862,  did  not  alter  or  amend  the  sec- 
tion relative  to  reports,  but  in  that  respect  merely  increased  the  num- 
ber of  government  directors  to  five,  and  specified  more  particularly 
what  they  were  required  to  do. 

The  act  of  Congress  approved  July  2,  1864  (U.  b.  Stat,  at  p.  obo), 
bv  which  the  Northern  Pacific  Eailroad  Company  was  chartered,  pro- 
vides "that  the  directors  of  said  company  shall  make  an  annual  report 
of  their  proceedings  and  expenditures,  verified  by  the  affidavits  ot  the 
president  and  at  least  six  of  the  directors,"  but,  by  some  omission,  does 
not  state  ivhen  or  to  whom  the  reports  are  to  be  made 

The  act  of  Congress  approved  July  27,  1866  (14  U.  b.  Stat,  at  li.,  p. 
292)  by  which  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Railroad  Company  was  char- 
tered provides  "that  the  directors  of  said  company  shall  make  and 
publish  an  annual  report  of  their  proceedings  and  expenditures,  verified 
bv  the  affidavits  of  the  president  and  at  least  six  of  the  directors,  a  copy 
of  which  shall  be  deposited  in  the  office  of  said  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior.'7 The  peculiarity  of  this  legislation  is,  that  for  the  first  time  re- 
ports were  required  to  be  made  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  while, 
at  the  same  time,  other  subsidized  Pacific  Railroad  Companies  were 
required  to  render  their  reports  annually  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

Nearly  two  years  after  the  passage  of  the  last-named  act,  an  impor- 
tant step  was  taken  toward  systematizing  the  business  of  reports  from 
railroad  companies.  The  act  of  Congress  approved  June  25,  186b  (15 
IT.  S.  Stat,  at  L.,  p.  79),  entitled  "An  act  relative  to  filing  reports  ot 
railroad  companies,"  altered  the  provisions  of  the  act  ot  July  1,  lbO-, 
and  the  other  acts  heretofore  enumerated,  by  requiring  the  annual  re- 
ports of  all  these  Pacific  Railroad  Companies  to  be  made  "to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  October  of  each  year, 
to  furnish  "  full  and  specific  information  upon  the  several  points  men- 
tioned in  the  twentieth  section  of  the  said  act  of  eighteen  hundred  and 
sixty-two,"  and  that  "  there  shall  also  be  furnished  annually  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  all  reports  of  engineers,  superintendents,  or  other 
officers  who  make  annual  reports  to  any  of  said  railroad  companies  ; 
the  act  also  provided  "that  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  Company, 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  and  the  Southern  Pacific 
Railroad  Company  shall  make  reports  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
on  or  before  the  first  of  October  of  each  year,  as  are  required  to  be  made 
by  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  and  branches,  under  the  provisions  ot  the 
first  section  of  this  act";  and  as  a  penalty  for  non-compliance  the  act 
provided  that  "  the  issue  of  bonds  or  patents  to  the  company  m  delault 
shall  be  suspended  until  the  requirements  of  this  act  shall  be  complied 
with  by  such  company."  The  fact  of  the  passage  of  this  act,  embody- 
ing and  bringing  into  some  kind  of  order  previous  irregular  legislation 
on  the  subject,  together  with  the  fact  of  compliance  with  its  requirements 
on  the  part  of  the  companies  named  therein— meager  and  negligent  as 
it  was— must  be  considered  as  confirmatory  of  the  view  that  the  require- 
ments of  the  original  acts,  in  this  respect,  were  intended  to  be  tempo- 
rary and  to  be  altered  or  amended  as  Congress  might  from  time  to  time 
determine.  J  ,        ...  ,  ,  , 

Nearly  three  years  after  the  passage  of  the  act  just  alluded  to,  and 
the  systemization  in  some  degree  of  the  method  of  reports,  special  legis- 
lation was  had  in  regard  to  another  Pacific  railroad,  without  reference, 
however,  to  any  particular  order  or  system  in  the  requirement  of  reports. 
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The  act  of  Congress  approved  March  3, 1871  (16  IT.  S.  Stat,  at  L.,  p.  573), 
by  which  the  Texas  Pacific  Bailroad  Company  was  chartered,  provides 
"that  the  president  of  the  company  shall  annually,  by  the  first  day  of 
July,  make  a  report  and  file  it  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  which 
report  shall  be  under  oath,  exhibiting  the  financial  situation  of  the  com- 
pany, the  amount  of  money  received  and  expended,  and  the  number  of 
miles  of  road  constructed  each  year,"  and  other  matters  similar  to  those 
required  from  the  other  Pacific  Bailroad  Companies  under  the  act  of 
June  25,  1868.  While  the  other  railroad  companies  were  required  by 
law  to  report  to  the  department  annually,  by  the  1st  day  of  October,  the 
Texas  Pacific  Bailroad  Company  is  required  to  do  so  by  the  1st  day  of  July. 
This  was  done,  doubtless,  to  accommodate  the  company,  whose  fiscal  year 
ended  on  the  last  day  of  April,  as  the  company  requested  permission  from 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  in  1873,  to  make  up  their  report  so  as  to 
conform  with  that  of  the  president  of  the  company  to  the  stockholders. 
The  law  requires  the  president  of  the  company  to  report  by  the  1st  day 
of  July,  at  which  time  it  is  evidently  impossible  to  report  the  operations 
for  the  year  ending  on  the  30th  of  June;  but  the  decision  of  the  depart- 
ment, by  letter  of  June  13, 1873,  required  the  company  to  report  by  fiscal 
years  ending  June  30,  and  the  company  has  been  so  reporting  since  that 
time,  although  their  fiscal  year  has  in  the  mean  time  been  changed  to  the 
31st  of  May. 

On  December  2,  1872,  a  resolution  passed  the  House  of  Bepresenta- 
tives,  under  which  a  special  committee  was  appointed,  composed  of  the 
Hon.  Luke  P.  Poland,  chairman,  and  the  Hons.  K  P.  Banks,  George 
W.  McCrary,  William  E.  Mblack,  and  William  M.  Merrick,  to  investi- 
gate certain  matters  connected  with  the  Credit  Mobilier.  On  January 
6,  1873,  another  resolution  passed  the  House,  under  which  a  select  com- 
mittee was  appointed,  composed  of  the  Hon.  Jeremiah  M.  Wilson,  chair- 
man, and  the  Hons.  Samuel  Shellabarger,  George  F.  Hoar,  H.  W.  Slo- 
cum,  and  Thomas  Swann,  to  make  an  inquiry  in  relation  to  the  affairs  of 
the  Union  Pacific  Bailroad  Company,  the  Credit  Mobilier  of  America, 
and  other  matters  connected  therewith.  These  investigations,  the  facts 
exhibited  in  the  testimony,  the  conclusions  arrived  at  by  the  committees 
as  embodied  in  their  respective  reports  (Nos.  77  and  78,  House  of  Bep- 
resentatives,  Forty-second  Congress,  third  session),  and  the  expulsion 
of  Messrs.  Oakes  Ames  and  James  Brooks  from  the  House  of  Bepresent- 
atives,  mark  an  epoch  in  the  railroad  history  of  the  country. 

While  the  more  immediate  result  of  these  developments  was  prompt 
and  vigorous  legislation  by  Congress  in  regard  to  the  railroad  companies 
concerned,  a  far  more  important  and  wide-spread  result  was  the  rapid 
growth  of  a  strong  popular  feeling  against  the  granting  of  any  further 
subsidies  in  money,  lands,  or  bonds  to  transportation  or  other  public 
companies,  and  that  railroad  corporations  generally,  and  interstate  and 
subsidized  railroads  in  particular,  should  be  made  amenable  to  super- 
vision, the  former  to  that  of  the  State  and  the  latter  to  that  of  the 
national  government.  In  fact  this  feeling  became  so  intense,  especially 
in  the  Western  and  Northwestern  States,  as  to  call  for  governmental  reg- 
ulation of  rates  for  freight  and  passenger  transportation.  The  rise  of 
the  Granger  associations,  the  legislation  obtained  by  them  in  many  of 
the  States,  the  suits  instituted  against  the  railroad  companies  affected 
thereby,  and  the  final  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
by  which  it  is  held  that  railroad  corporations  and  their  business  are  consti- 
tutionally subject  to  legislative  control,  have  become  matters  of  historv. 

On  March  3,  1873,  the  act  of  Congress  was  approved  (17  U.  S.  Stat, 
at  Large,  p.  508)  by  which  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasurv  is  directed  to 
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withhold  all  payments  on  account  of  freights,  or  transportation  of  any 
kind,  to  the  amonnt  of  interest  paid  by  the  United  States  upon  the  bonds 
issued  to  any  such  company  and  not  reimbursed,  together  with  the  five 
per  cent,  of  net  earnings  due  and  unapplied;  and  the  companies  are  au- 
thorized to  bring  suit  therefor  in  the  Court  of  Claims,  with  right  of  ap- 
peal to  the  Supreme  Court,  both  of  which  courts  are  directed  to  give  such 
causes  precedence  of  all  other  business ;  by  the  same  act  the  Attorney- 
General  was  required  to  institute  a  suit  in  equity  against  the  Union 
Pacific  Railroad  Company  and  other  persons  for  the  recovery  of  moneys 
and  property  alleged  to  have  been  wrongfully  and  illegally  diverted  from 
the  uses  and  purposes  for  which  they  should  have  been  expended;  by 
the  same  act  the  books,  records,  correspondence,  and  all  other  documents 
of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company  are  required  to  be  at  all  times 
open  to  inspection  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  or  such  persons  as 
he  may  delegate  for  that  purpose;  and  finally,  by  the  same  act,  other 
requirements  are  made  in  regard  to  dividends,  stock,  mortgages,  direct- 
ors and  officers,  with  certain  penalties  for  non-compliance,  and  the 
proper  circuit  court  of  the  United  States  is  empowered  with  jurisdiction 
to  hear  and  determine  all  cases  of  mandamus  to  compel  the  Union  Pacific 
Railroad  Company  to  operate  its  road  as  required  by  law.    This  act  still 
remains  in  force,  and  has  well  served  the  purpose  for  which  it  was 
enacted:  but  some  portions  of  it  should  be  repealed  as  soon  as  the  Su- 
preme Court  has  decided  the  causes  now  pending  between  these  com- 
panies and  the  government. 

The  Army  appropriation  act  approved  June  lo,  18/ 4  (lb  u.  b.  brat, 
at  Large,  p.  71),  contains  the  following  restriction  in  regard  to  land-grant 
railroads : 

That  no  part  of  the  money  appropriated  by  this  act  shall  be  paid  to  any  railroad 
company  for  the  transportation  of  any  property  or  troops  of  the  United  States  oyer  any 
railroad  which,  in  whole  or  in  part,  was  constructed  by  the  aid  of  a  grant  of  public  land 
on  the  condition  that  such  railroad  should  be  "  a  public  highway  for  the  use  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States,  free  from  toll  or  other  charge/'  or  upon  any  other 
conditions  for  the  use  of  such  road  for  such  transportation ;  nor  shall  any  allowance 
be  made  out  of  any  money  appropriated  by  this  act  for  the  transportation  of  officers  ot 
the  Army  over  any  such  road  when  on  duty  and  under  orders  as  a  military  officer  ot 
the  United  States.  But  nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  construed  as  preventing  any 
such  railroad  from  bringing  a  suit  in  the  Court  of  Claims  for  the  charges  for  such  trans- 
portation, and  recovering  for  the  same,  if  found  entitled  thereto  by  virtue  of  the  laws 
in  force  prior  to  the  passage  of  this  act. 

This  restriction  was  made  still  more  absolute  by  a  provision  inserted 
in  the  Army  appropriation  act  approved  March  3,  1875  (18  U.  S.  Stat, 
at  Large,  p.  153),  by  which  it  was  enacted : 

That  no  money  shall  hereafter  be  paid  to  any  railroad  company  for  the  transporta- 
tion of  any  property  or  troops  of  the  United  States  over  any  railroad  which,  in  whole 
or  in  part,  was  constructed  by  the  aid  of  a  grant  of  public  land  on  the  condition  that 
such  railroad  should  be  a  public  highway  for  the  use  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  free  from  toll  or  other  charge,  or  upon  any  other  conditions  for  the  use  ol  sucn 
road  for  such  transportation ;  nor  shall  any  allowance  be  made  for  the  transportation 
of  officers  of  the  Army  over  any  such  road  when  on  duty  and  under  orders  as  military 
officers  of  the  United  States.  But  nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  construed  as  pre- 
venting any  such  railroad  from  bringing  a  suit  in  the  Court  of  Claims  for  the  charges 
for  such  transportation,  and  recovering  for  the  same,  if  found  entitled  thereto  by  vir- 
tue of  the  laws  in  force  prior  to  the  passage  of  this  act :  Provided,  That  the  claim  for 
such  charges  shall  not  have  been  barred  by  the  statute  of  limitations  at  the  time  of  bring- 
ing the  suit,  and  either  party  shall  have  the  power  of  appeal*  to  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States:  Aacl  provided  further,  That  the  foregoing  provision  shall  not  apply  for 
the  current  fiscal  year,  nor  thereafter,  to  roads  where  the  sole  condition  of  transporta- 
tion is  that  the  companv  shall  not  charge  the  government  higher  "^ates  than  they  do 
individuals  for  like  transportation,  and  when  the  Quartermaster-General  shall  be  sat  - 
isfied that  this  condition  has  been  faithfully  complied  with  ' 
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These  acts  are  still  in  force,  and  have  well  served  the  purpose  for 
which  they  were  passed— the  protection  of  the  government  in  its  rights 
As  soon,  however,  as  the  Supreme  Court  shall  have  decided  the  impor- 
tant questions  now  pending  in  relation  to  the  land-grant  railroads  there 
appears  to  be  no  reason  why  these  laws  should  not  be  repealed,  in  order 
that  the  railroad  companies  may  be  enabled  to  receive  their  payment 
promptly  for  services  performed  for  the  government  without  the  tedious 
and  expensive  resort  to  legal  proceedings  necessitated  thereby. 

During  the  Forty-third,  Forty-fourth,  and  Forty-fifth  Congresses  much 
important  legislation  in  regard  to  the  Pacific  railroads,  other  land-grant 
railroads,  and  railroad  transportation  in  general  was  had  and  proposed 
On  March  26,  1874,  bill  No.  1385,  "to  regulate  commerce  by  railroad 
among  the  several  States,'7  was  passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives. 
The  bill  was  designed  to  regulate  transportation  rates  through  a  board 
of  nine  railroad  commissioners,  who  were  to  be  empowered  to  adminis- 
ter oaths,  take  testimony,  send  for  persons  and  papers,  and  require 
books  and  records  to  be  produced  by  their  own  process,  served  by  mar- 
shals of  the  United  States,  with  penalties  for  non-compliance:  and  in 
order  to  ascertain  what  were  reasonable  rates  of  toll  or  compensation,  a 
bureau  of  railway  statistics  was  authorized  to  be  opened  and  kept  in  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  to  which  all  railroad  companies  were  to 
make  returns.    This  bill  did  not  pass  the  Senate. 

On  April  14,  1874,  a  bill  "to  establish  a  national  railroad  bureau  and 
for  the  general  government  of  railroads,"  No.  698,  was  introduced  in  the 
Senate.  This  bill  was  designed  to  obtain  statistical  information  in  regard 
to  railroads  and  to  supervise  their  operations,  through  a  board  of  three 
railroad  commissioners,  with  suitable  offices  in  the  city  of  Washington 
and  the  necessary  clerical  force.  The  commissioners  were  to  prescribe  a 
system  of  accounts  and  returns  to  be  made  by  all  railroads  in  the  United 
States,  to  prepare  tables  and  abstracts  of  statistics,  to  publish  annually 
a  book  containing  full  information  in  regard  to  every  railroad  in  the 
United  States,  and  sectional  and  general  railroad  maps.  The  fiscal  year 
of  all  railroads  was  to  be  reqiiirecl  to  end  on  June  30;  the  directors  of 
each  railroad  were  to  be  required  to  make  an  annual  report  under  oath, 
before  the  first  Wednesday  of  September,  of  their  doings  under  their 
charters,  upon  forms  prescribed  and  furnished  by  the  board,  with  a  pen- 
alty for  non-compliance.  The  commissioners  were  to  prescribe  what 
should  constitute  "operating  expenses,"  to  compel  any  railroad  company 
whose  stock  and  debt  largely  exceeded  the  actual  cost  of  construction 
and  equipment  to  reduce  its  liabilities,  and  to  regulate  its  tariff  in 
accordance  with  such  reduction,  and  to  report  to  Congress,  through  the 
President,  what  legislation  was  necessary  to  carry  out  the  objects  for 
which  the  commission  was  created.  Xo  action  was  taken  by  Congress 
on  this  bill. 

On  June  20,  1874,  the  act  of  Congress  (18  U.  S.  Stat,  at  L.,  p.  11)  was 
approved,  by  which  the  officers  and  agents  of  the  companies  authorized 
to  construct  the  Pacific  railroads  under  the  acts  of  July  1,  1862,  and 
July  2,  1864,  who  refuse  to  operate  and  use  the  roads  under  their  con- 
trol as  one  continuous  line,  without  any  discrimination  of  any  kind,  are 
deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  liable  to  fine  and  imprisonment. 
It  is  is  also  provided  in  the  act — 

That  for  all  the  purposes  of  said  act  [that  of  July  1,  1862],  and  of  the  acts  amenda- 
tory thereof,  the  ra/lway  of  the  Denver  Pacific  Railway  and  Telegraph  Company  shall 
he  deemed  and  taken  to  be  a  part  and  extension  of  the  road  of  the  Kansas  Pacific  Rail- 
road to  the  point  of  junction  thereof  with  the  road  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Com- 
pany at  Cheyenne,  as  provided  in  the  act  of  .March  third,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty- 
nine. 
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.  This  act  is  still  in  force,  and  seems  to  require  the  Denver  Pacific  Bail- 
way  Company  to  apply  five  per  cent,  of  their  net  earnings  on  the 
account  of  the  Kansas  Pacific  Bailway  Company's  indebtedness  to  the 
government. 

The  act  of  Congress  approved  June  22,  1874  (18  IT.  S.  Stat,  at  L.,  p. 
200),  directs  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  require  payment  of  all 
sums  of  money  due  or  to  become  due  the  United  States  for  the  5  per 
centum  of  the  net  earnings  provided  for  by  the  act  of  1862 ;  and  in  case 
of  non-payment  of  the  same  within  sixty  days  after  demand  therefor, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  required  to  certify  that  fact  to  the  At- 
torney-General for  the  institution  of  suits  and  proceedings  necessary  to 
collect  the  same.  None  of  the  suits  instituted  under  this  act  have  yet 
been  determined,  but  it  is  expected  that  the  Supreme  Court  will  decide 
the  case  of  The  United  States  vs.  The  Union  Pacific  Bailroad  Company 
during  its  present  term. 

During  the  first  session  of  the  Forty-fourth  Congress  a  bill  was  intro- 
duced "To  amend  the  act  entitled  'An  act  relative  to  filing  reports  of 
railroad  companies,'  approved  June  twenty-fifth,  eighteen  hundred  and 
sixty-eight,"  by  which  it  was  proposed  that  the  said  corporations  should 
annually  make  and  file  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  a  full  and  true 
statement  for  the  year  ending  June  30th  prior  thereto,  sworn  to  by  the 
president  and  treasurer  of  each  corporation,  showing  all  of  their  opera- 
tions, receipts,  expenditures,  &c,  in  detail,  upon  blanks  to  be  prepared 
and  forwarded  to  the  companies,  with  penalties  and  forfeitures  for  non, 
compliance.  This  bill,  if  passed,  would  have  compelled  the  railroad 
companies  to  report  annually  to  two  departments  of  the  government.  The 
bill  passed  the  House  of  Bepresentatives  March  1,  1876,  but  did  not 
pass  the  Senate. 

Among  the  important  matters  relating  to  railroads  considered  by  the 
Forty-fourth  Congress  was  the  question  of  the  indebtedness  of  the  Pa- 
cific railroad  companies  to  the  government,  and  what  legislation,  if  any, 
was  necessary  and  just  to  secure  indemnity  to  the  United  States,  whether 
by  sinking-funds  to  be  established,  or  otherwise.  The  judiciary  commit- 
tees of  both  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Bepresentatives  from  time  to 
time  made  careful  inquiry  and  voluminous  report  upon  this  subject,  in 
the  preparation  of  which  it  was  apparent  that  neither  the  executive  de- 
partments nor  Congress  were  in  possession  of  such  specific  information 
in  regard  to  the  affairs  of  the  companies  as  they  should  have  been  if  the 
laws  had  been  more  explicit  and  the  kind  of  reports  to  be  rendered  to 
the  government  had  been  determined.  In  House  Beport  No.  140  (44th 
Congress,  first  session),  submitted  by  the  Hon.  Win.  Lawrence,  invalu- 
able as  the  report  is  for  the  full  and  explicit  information  concerning  these 
railroads  therein  given,  it  is  in  many  instances  acknowledged  that  cor- 
rect statements  of  facts  could  not  be  obtained  from  the  executive  depart- 
ments of  the  government.  After  obtaining,  by  the  exercise  of  great 
labor  and  patience,  all  the  facts  necessary  to  an  intelligent  determination 
of  the  question  submitted  to  them,  and  after  hearing  elaborate  arguments 
by  the  able  counsel  employed  by  the  Central  Pacific  and  Union  Pacific 
Bailroad  Companies  against  the  proposition  for  a  sinking-fund,  the  com- 
mittee, after  a  fair  and  exhaustive  argument,  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
Congress  had  the  power  over  the  Pacific  Bailroad  corporations  to  enable 
it  to  alter  and  amend  the  acts  of  1862  and  1864,  so  as  to  provide  a  proper 
sinking-fund  to  pay  at  maturity  the  principal  and  interest  of  the  bonds 
of  the  United  States  issued  to  the  said  companies,  respectively,  and  also 
that  it  was  both  necessary  and  just  to  create  such  a  sinking-fund.  The 
55  i 
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committee  submitted  a  bill  to  accomplish  the  purpose  of  their  report, 
but  it  did  not  become  law.  , 

A  number  of  propositions  were  made  by  the  Central  and  Union  Pacific 
Railroad  Companies  at  that  time  and  subsequently,  both  to  the  executive 
departments  and  to  Congress ;  and  sundry  bills  were  introduced  at  dif- 
ferent times  and  referred  to  the  Committees  on  the  Judiciary  and  to  the 
Committees  on  Railroads  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives, 
without  result  other  than  investigation  and  report. 

On  March  4,  1878.  Forty-fifth  Congress,  second  session,  Senator  A.  G. 
Thurman  submitted  Report  Xo.  Ill  from  the  Senate  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  to  accompany  bill  S.  15,  as  amended,  by  which  it  was  shown, 
tirst,  that  the  Central  Pacific  and  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Companies  were 
fully  able  to  meet  the  requirements  of  a  sinking-fund  for  the  payment 
of  their  indebtedness  to  the  government;  second,  that  one-half  of  the 
compensation  for  services  rendered  for  the  government,  added  to  the 
amount  of  live  per  cent,  of  their  annual  net  earnings,  was  insufficient  to 
reimburse  the  gwernment,  or  to  provide  the  necessary  requirements  for 
a  sinking-fund  for  that  purpose;  third,  that  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court  in  recent  cases  completely  removed  all  doubt  as  to  the  power  of 
Congress  in  the  premises — whether  to  create  a  sinking-fund,  or  to  alter, 
amend,  or  repeal  the  act  of  incorporation,  and  the  acts  amendatory 
thereof.  After  lengthy  debate  and  some  amendments,  the  bill  passed 
the  Senate  April  9,  and  the  House  of  Representatives  April  21.  1878. 
and  became  a  law  by  the  approval  of  the  President  May  7.  1878  (Chap. 
<U>,  IT.  S.  Stats.,  II,  of  1877-78,  p.  56). 

On  April  17,  1878.  the  Hon.  Win.  AY.  Rice,  from  the  Committee  on 
Pacific  Railroads  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  submitted  Report 
Xo.  620,  to  accompany  bill  H.  R.  4399,  "to  establish  a  board  of  Pacific 
Railroad  Commissioners,''  as  a  substitute  for  several  bills  introduced  to 
relieve  the  complaints  of  the  branch  roads  of  the  Union  Pacific  system 
against  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company  of  a  violation  of  the  rela- 
tions established  between  them  by  Congress,  of  unjust  discriminations, 
and  of  illegal  and  oppressive  treatment.  The  bill  provided  for  the 
appointment  of  a  permanent  board  of  three  commissioners ;  said  board 
of  commissioners  to  have  general  supervision  of  the  Pacific  Railroads : 
to  have  an  office  in  the  city  of  Omaha ;  to  examine  the  roads,  books,  and 
papers  of  the  companies ;  to  inform  themselves  of  the  rates  and  charges 
for  transportation  of  freight  and  passengers;  to  ascertain  whether  the 
companies  furnish  safe  and  convenient  accommodations  at  reasonable 
and  proper  rates,  and  perform  and  discharge  their  duties  to  the  govern- 
ment, the  public,  and  each  other,  in  accordance  with  law;  to  establish 
rules  and  regulations  to  govern  the  operation  and  management  of  the 
roads,  with  power  to  issue  subpoenas  for  witnesses  and  for  the  produc- 
tion of  books  and  papers,  and  to  administer  oaths  at  any  hearing  or 
examination ;  to  require  reports  from  said  corporations  at  such  time  and 
iu  such  manner  as  the  commissioners  shall  direct,  and  to  make  an  annual 
report  to  Congress.  This  bill  was  known  as  the  "pro-rate  bill."  and  was 
not  taken  up  on  a  motion  to  suspend  the  rules. 

On  June  11.  1878,  Senate  bill  No.  1337,  creating  a  board  to  be  known 
as  the  Pacific  Railroad  Commissioners."  was  considered  as  in  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  of  the  Senate.  The  bill  proposed  to  constitute  a 
special  board  of  three  commissioners  to  serve  until  January  1,  1879.  to 
ascertain  certain  facts  in  regard  to  the  construction,  property,  earnings, 
operating  expenses,  transportation  rates,  terminal  facilities,  and  any  other 
matters  to  aid  in  establishing  equitable  rates  over  said  roads  or  any  por- 
tion thereof-  to  make  a  report  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  on  Decern- 
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ber  1,  1878,  of  their  proceedings  and  doings  and  the  facts  ascertained 
by  them,  together  with  suggestions  and  recommendations^  and  to  state 
wit  at,  in  their  opinion,  would  be  an  equitable  and  fair  tariff  of  rates  or 
division  of  earnings  between  the  companies  for  the  transportation  of 
freight  and  passengers  over  the  whole  length,  or  any  parts  thereof,  of 
any  two  or  more  of  said  roads.  This  bill  was  passed  by  the  Senate,  but 
was  not  reached  in  the  business  of  the  House  before  adjournment. 

A  supplemental  report  will  be  made  by  this  office  on  December  1, 
1878,  bearing  upon  this  and  other  questions  relating  to  those  companies. 

On  June  14,  1878,  Senate  bill  Xo.  1,368,  in  relation  to  the  Kansas 
Pacific  Railway  Company,  and  for  the  establishment  of  a  sinking-fund 
similar  to  that  established  for  the  Central  Pacific  and  Onion  Pacific 
Railroad  Companies,  was  passed  by  the  Senate.  The  only  points  of  dif- 
ference between  this  bill  and  that  passed  for  the  Central  and  Union 
Pacific  Companies  were  the  necessary  alterations  in  names  and  amounts, 
and  the  following  amendment,  offered  by  the  honorable  Senator  G.  F. 
Hoar,  of  Massachusetts,  viz  : 

The  compensation  of  the  government  directors  appointed  for  the  Union  Pacific  Rail- 
road, by  virtue  of  the  provisions  of  the  act  to  which  this  is  an  amendment,  shall  he 
fixed  at  $10  a  day  while  absent  from  home  engaged  in  their  duties  as  directors,  in  ad- 
dition to  their  actual  traveling  expenses,  the  account  of  their  services  to  he  rendered 
to  and  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  before  such  payment.  Xo  govern- 
ment director  shall  hereafter  receive  any  compensation  from  said  company,  except  as 
aforesaid,  for  any  service  rendered  to  it,  or  make  or  he  interested  in  any  contract  with 
the  said  company  whereby  he  shall  receive  any  emolument  or  advantage  whatever. 

The  bill  was  not  reached  in  the  House  prior  to  adjournment. 

The  necessity  for  farther  information,  before  legislation  can  be  had 
in  regard  to  the  establishment  of  sinking-funds  for  the  payment  of  the 
indebtedness  to  the  United  States  of  the  Sioux  City  and  Pacific  and  the 
Central  Branch  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Companies,  and  for  information 
bearing  upon  the  question  of  " pro-rate  and  continuous  operation"  of 
the  Pacific  Railroads,  and  other  matters  relating  to  the  companies ;  the 
existence  of  the  pending  suits  between  these  railroad  companies  and 
the  United  States,  in  regard  to  the  questions  of  "  completion  of  road," 
"  net  earnings,"  and  "  compensation  for  carrying  the  mail,"  as  well  as 
others  that  may  arise  in  regard  to  the  disposal  of  their  lands ;  and  the 
questions  at  issue  in  the  suit  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe 
Railroad  Company  vs.  The  United  States,  in  regard  to  what  is  "a  fair 
deduction  for  the  use  of  a  railroad  as  a  public  highway  by  the  United 
States  free  of  toll  or  other  charge,"  are  all  of  them  matters  in  which  the 
bureau  has  been  and  is  expected  to  be  of  great  service  to  the  govern- 
ment; and  it  was  undoubtedly  with  this  view,  among  others,  that  the 
act  creating  it  was  passed. 

THE  ACT  CREATING  AX  AUDITOR  OF  EAILEOAD  ACCOUNTS* 

A  copy  of  the  act  will  be  found  in  the  appendix  (A)  annexed  to  this 
report. 

The  following  brief  synopsis  will  serve  to  explain  its  operation  and 
effect : 

Section  1  repeals  the  laws  previously  in  force  in  regard  to  reports  re- 
quired to  be  made  by  railroad  companies  to  the  government,  excepting 
only  that  relating  to  the  Texas  and  Pacific  Railway  Company — the  law 
of  1871,  requiring  reports  from  that  company,  being  still  in  force — and 
the  sections  of  the  law  incorporating  the  Northern  Pacific  and  the  At- 
lantic and  Pacific  Railroad  Companies. 
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Section  2  provides  for  the  organization  of  the  bureau  and  the  neces- 
sary appropriations. 

Section  3  specifies  the  duties  of  The  Auditor,  which  are.  among  other 
things,  to  prescribe  a  system  of  reports,  to  examine  the  books  and  ac- 
counts of  each  railroad  company,  to  see  that  the  laws  relating  to  the 
railroad  companies  are  enforced,  and  to  report  annually  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior :  and  describes,  by  geographical  limits,  the  railroad  com- 
panies embraced  in  the  act. 

Section  4  enacts  that  the  railroad  companies  described  in  the  previous 
section  shall  make  such  reports  as  the  Auditor  may.  require  from  time  to 
Time,  and  that  they  shall  submit  their  books  and  records  to  his  in- 
spection. 

Section  5  fixes  The  penally  for  neglect  or  refusal  To  comply  with  The 
requiremeuTs  of  The  law  at  not  less  Than  $1,000  nor  more  Than  $5,000 
for  each  case  of  neglect  or  refusal.  To  be  forfeited  for  The  use  and  benetft 
of  The  United  STaTes.  and  To  be  recovered  by  The  Attorney-General  of 
The  United  STaTes. 

Section  6  applies  The  provisions  of  the  act  To  all  persons  or  compa- 
nies into  whose  hands  either  of  said  railroads  may  lawfully  come. 

Secfion  7  names  The  day  on  which  The  act  Takes  effect  as  July  1. 
1878. 

In  its  general  features,  The  act  seems  To  have  The  sanction  of  The  most 
inTelligeuT  and  advanced  ThoughT  in  regard  to  "the  railroad  problem,*' 
which  may  be  summarized  briefly  as  (1)  publicity  as  To  The  condition  and 
affairs  of  railroad  companies :  (2)  certification  as  To  such  condition  after  ex- 
amination  by  competent  government  commissioners  or  auditors,  followed 
by  (3)  stated  and  correct  reports  uniform  in  character  and  as  To  time,  and  (4) 
such  wise  and  considerate  legislation,  based  upon  the  information  so  ob- 
Tained.  as  shall  allow  The  great  natural  law,  "  The  survival  of  The  fittest."  to 
govern.  In  This  respecT.  The  STaTe  or  naTional  governmenT  would  but  take 
The  place  of  a  committee  of  stockholders  or  creditors  often  appointed  To 
inquire  into  the  affairs  and  conditions  of  a  railroad  company — The  Auditor 
or  commissioner  of  The  governmenT  becoming  a  kind  of  permanenT  com- 
mittee for  such  purpose — The  end  served  being  The  True  inTeresTs  of  The 
company  iTself.  and  the  general  public  welfare.  This  is  undoubtedly 
the  direction  in  which  governmental  control  of  railroad  companies  is 
tending,  as  it  is  being  realized,  gradually,  that  the  regulation  of  rates 
for  transportation  by  legislation  must  necessarily  operate  unequally  and 
disastrously  on  different  railroads  and  in  different  secTions.  Each  rail- 
road company  must  in  This  respect  be  a  law  unto  itself;  its  rates  must 
be  regulated  by  its  own  exact  elemenTs  entering  into  the  cost  of  trans- 
portation, varying  greatly  on  every  road,  as  to  the  amount  of  capital  in- 
vested, the  cost  of  construction  and  equipment,  the  rate  of  interest  paid 
for  money.  The  volume  and  kind  of  business  done,  The  expenses  of  oper- 
ating and  keeping  the  road  in  repair,  and  last,  but  not  least,  the  quality 
of  its  management.  It  is  for  the  general  welfare  ThaT  railroad  property 
shall  be  reasonably  productive  and  remunerative,  and  that  capital  so 
invested  shall  not  be  sunk,  wasted,  or  rendered  unprofitable.  "  Com- 
bination," so  called,  or  co-operation,  as  the  reverse  of  vicious  "  competi- 
tion," legally  and  properly  supervised  as  a  means  to  such  end.  is  nothing 
more  or  less  than  practical,  strong  "common  sense." 

•  THE  RAILROADS  INCLUDED  IN  THE  ACT. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  design  of  the  bill  as  introduced,  the  act 
itself  as  passed  describes  by  greographical  lines  the  railroads  whose 
pr  oprietors  or  lawful  owners  are  required  to  render  Reports,  in  the  follow- 
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ing  language,  viz:  "The  railroad  companies  whose  roads  are  in  whole 
orm  part  west,  north,  or  south  of  the  Missouri  River,  and  to  which  the 
United  States  have  granted  any  loan  of  credit  or  subsidy  in  bonds  or 

lands"  _  . 

The  two  questions  involved  in  this  description  are,  first,  where  is  the 
geographical  boundary-line  to  be  drawn  ?  and,  second,  within  the  limits 
of  such  boundary -line,  to  what  railroad  companies  have  the  United  States 
granted  any  loan  of  credit  or  subsidy  in  bonds  or  lands  % 

As  to  the  first  question,  a  careful  calculation,  made  by  Mr.  C.  Roeser, 
principal  draught  sman  in  the  General  Land  Office,  shows  that  the  latitude 
and  longitude  of  the  confluence  of  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri  Rivers, 
the  point  from  which  it  is  decided  to  draw  the  lines,  is  as  follows :  Lati- 
tude, 38  degrees  51  minutes  and  23  seconds  north;  longitude,  90  degrees 
8  minutes  and  8  seconds  west  of  Greenwich. 

A  line  drawn  north  and  south  from  this  point  intersects  the  following 
railroads,  viz:  Wisconsin  Central;  La  Crosse  and  Milwaukee;  Saint 
Louis,  Iron  Mountain  and  Southern;  Cairo  and  Fulton;  Memphis  and 
Little  Rock;  Xew  Orleans,  Baton  Rouge  and  Yicksburg;  and  Morgan's 
Louisiana  and  Texas.  North  or  south  of  a  line  drawn  west  from  the 
same  point,  are  the  remainder  of  the  roads  named  in  the  list  marked  B 
in  the  appendix. 

As  to  the  second  question,  a  careful  examination  of  the  statutes  under 
which  the  grants  were  made  by  the  United  States  shows  that  to  the 
three  classes  of  railroads  into  which  they  are  divided  in  Appendix  B, 
bonds  or  lands  have  been  granted,  either  to  the  original  companies  as 
named  therein,  to  companies  or  persons  into  whose  hands  the  said  rail- 
roads named  in  the  statutes  have  lawfully  come,  or  to  the  States  named 
in  the  statutes  for  the  sole  use  and  benefit  of  the  line  of  railroad  desig- 
nated therein.  The  onl v  point  upon  which  any  doubt  can  arise,  is  whether 
a  grant  of  land  to  a  State  solely  to  aid  in  the  construction  of  a  railroad 
named  and  specified  in  the  act  making  the  grant,  is  a  subsidy  in  lands 
as  contemplated  in  the  act  creating  this  bureau.  It  is  found  that  the 
certificates  issued  by  the  General  Land  Office  for  the  land  granted  m  all 
such  cases  name  the  railroad  for  whose  use  it  is  to  be  applied,  and  in 
some  cases  does  not  even  name  the  State.  The  construction  put  upon 
this  clause  of  the  act  is,  that  such  grant  is  a  subsidy  as  contemplated  by 
the  act.  Railroad  corporations  generally  have  so  much  litigation  of  one 
kind  or  another  that  it  becomes  a  regular  part  of  their  business  to  go  to 
law,  and  railroad  men  being,  as  a  class,  naturally  rugged  and  combative, 
it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  the  land-grant  railroad  companies  would 
quietly  submit  to  the  requirements  of  the  act.  The  main  point  made  in 
objection  is  that  the  grant  to  a  State  for  a  railroad  specified  is  not  a  grant 
to  the  railroad  company.  This  has  been  deemed  somewhat  in  the  nature 
of  a  quibble  or  evasion,  inasmuch  as  the  title  vests  in  no  one  but  the 
railroad  company,  and  the  final  ownership  must  be  through  the  railroad 
company  and  the  railroad  company  only. 

List  C  in  the  appendix  gives  the  reference  to  the  acts  of  Congress 
relating  to  each  railroad,  the  condition  upon  which  the  grants  were  made 
as  to  transportation  for  the  government,  the  amount  of  bonds  issued  to 
each  companv,  the  estimated  quantity  of  land  granted,  and  the  number 
of  acres  of  land  certified  to  June  30, 1878.  (See,  also,  map  accompanying 
this  report.) 

THE  SYSTEM  OE  REPORTS  ADOPTED. 

In  prescribing  the  system  of  reports  for  the  railroad  companies  to  ren- 
der to  this  office,  the  following  considerations  have  governed  : 
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1.  That  the  reports  should  bepractical  and  simple,  stating  facts,  and,  when- 
ever possible,  by  mere  transcript  from  the  books  of  the  company  or  the 
regularly-prepared  statements  of  its  officers.  2.  That  the  number  and 
frequency  of  reports  required  should  be  reasonable,  and  only  such  as  the 
directory  of  the  company  might  require  for  its  own  information.  3.  That 
the  matters  reported  should  be  useful  and  necessary,  not  only  to  the  govern- 
ment, but  for  the  proper  and  economical  management  of  a  railroad.  By 
this  means,  it  was  considered  that,  while  the  government  may  have  no 
choice  of  method  or  system  of  bookkeeping  to  be  used  by  a  railroad 
company,  so  long  as  the  plain  and  elementary  principle  of  properly  debit- 
ing and  crediting  every  transaction  as  it  occurs  is  practiced,  ichether  relat- 
ing to  the  liability  or  the  expenses  of  the  company,  the  officers  would,  of 
their  own  will,  avail  themselves  of  every  opportunity  to  improve  their 
system  in  such  a  way  as  they  might  judge  best,  but  in  any  case,  so  as  to 
enable  them  to  furnish  the  information  required  by  law. 

The  forms  adopted  may  be  classified  as  follows :  first,  those  relating 
to  " ownership  and  control";  second,  those  relating  to  "financial  con- 
dition"; third,  those  relating  to  "  revenue  and  statistics  thereof";  and, 
fourth,  those  relating  to  "expenditures  and  statistics  thereof."  (See  list 
D  in  the  appendix.) 

Forms  Kos.  3  and  11  relate  to  the  ownership  of  a  railroad  company, 
embracing  facts  as  to  its  organization,  officers,  capital  stock,  &c.  Re- 
ports are  required  on  these  forms  semi-annually,  or  as  often  as  the  trans- 
fer-books are  closed,  prior  to  the  payment  of  a  dividend. 

Forms  Nos.  1,  10,  12, 13, 14, 16,  17,  and  18  relate  to  the  financial  con- 
dition of  a  railroad  company,  its  liabilities  and  assets.  The  proper 
showing  of  the  financial  situation,  or  condition,  of  a  corporation  is,  per- 
haps, one  of  the  most  vital  elements  in  its  permanent  prosperity.  For 
this  purpose,  probably  every  railroad  company  in  the  United  States  has 
a  trial  balance  taken  from  its  general  ledger  once  a  month,  or  at  stated 
intervals  more  or  less  frequent ;  if  any  company  does  not  require  this, 
it  is  at  the  mercy  of  its  officials,  and  the  proper  conduct  of  its  affairs  is 
next  to  impossible.  The  books  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  are 
trial  balanced  four  times  a  month ;  and  Avhile  its  receipts  and  expendi- 
tures during  the  eighteen  years  from  July  1,  1859,  to  Juue  30,  1877, 
aggregated  the  enormous  sum  of  $29,487,251,013.04,  the  Treasurer's  books 
balanced  to  a  cent,  and  every  cent  of  the  balance  was  accounted  for.  The 
question  of  a  reasonable  expenditure  for  book-keeping  should  be  a  minor 
one;  every  proper  safeguard  is  a  legitimate  expense.  It  would  have 
been  a  wise  economy,  probably,  for  the  Manhattan  Savings  Institution 
to  have  expended  a  few  hundred  dollars  on  a  time-lock  for  their  vault. 
The  actual  showing  of  both  sides  of  the  general  ledger  is  required  upon 
Form  1,  monthly ;  statistical  information  as  to  assets  on  the  other  forms, 
semi-annually. 

Forms  Nos.  2,  4, 15,  and  19  relate  to  revenue  and  the  statistics  connected 
therewith.  Forms  Nos.  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  and  15  relate  to  operating  and  other 
expenditures  and  statistics  relative  thereto.  Every  railroad  company 
should  undoubtedly  have  monthly  returns  of  its  earnings  and  expenses 
in  detail ;  some  companies  have  summarized  daily  reports  and  fuller 
weekly  reports.  Without  this  important  information,  a  company  could 
hardly  be  expected  to  live  alongside  its  more  progressive  competitors. 
Daily,  weekly,  and  monthly,  as  well  as  continuous  and  yearly,  compari- 
sons are  necessary  to  a  vigorous  and  economical  management. 

The  forms  adopted  are  not  supposed  to  be  perfect.  They  will  be  im- 
proved from  time  to  time  as  experience  and  necessity  may  require. 
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THE  ACT  ESTABLISHING-  A  SINKING-FUND  FOR  THE  PAYMENT  OF  THE 
BONDS  OF  THE  CENTRAL  PACIFIC  AND  UNION  PACIFIC  RAILROAD 
COMPANIES. 

A  copy  of  this  act  is  given  in  the  appendix,  marked  E. 

Section  1  defines  how  net  earnings  shall  be  ascertained  after  J une  30, 
1878.  The  information  upon  the  forms  upon  which  reports  are  required 
to  be  made  to  this  office  will  enable  it  to  determine  promptly  the  amount 
of  these  net  earnings. 

Section  2  requires  that  the  whole  amount  of  compensation  due  said 
companies  for  services  rendered  for  the  government  shall  be  retained  by 
the  United  States,  one-half  to  be  applied  (covered  into  the  Treasury)  on 
account  of  interest  paid  and  to  be  paid,  and  the  other  half  to  be  turned 
into  the  sinking-fund  (covered  into  the  Treasury  on  account  of  said  sink- 
ing-fund). If  this  is  done,  it  seems  to  conflict  with  the  provisions  of 
section  four,  by  which  the  one-half  of  the  compensation  for  the  sinking- 
fund  is  required  to  be  carried  to  the  credit  of  said  fund  on  the  1st  day 
of  February  in  each  year.  But  it  is  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  to  be  required  to  hold  these  moneys  month 
by  month,  as  they  accumulate  during  the  year,  without  applying  them 
to  the  use  of  the  said  sinking-fund. 

Section  3  establishes  a  sinking-fund  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States,  which  is  to  be  invested  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in 
bonds  of  the  United  States,  and  the  semi-annual  income  thereof  shall  be 
in  like  manner  from  time  to  time  invested.  By  this  it  seems  to  be  en- 
acted, first,  that  the  moneys  constituting  the  sinking-fund  shall  be  cov- 
ered and  remain  in  the  Treasury ;  that  is,  shall  become  part  of  the  Treas- 
urer's general  account;  and,  second,  that  they  are  appropriated  and 
subject  to  the  warrant  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  the  purpose 
of  investing  them  in  bonds  of  the  United  States,  which  bonds  are  to  be 
held  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  stamped  so  as  to  show  that  they 
belong  to  said  fund.  The  question  as  to  the  premium  paid  on  bonds 
purchased  for  the  sinking-fund  being  a  charge  to  said  fund  or  not,  is  an 
open  one;  but  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  companies  themselves  charge 
the  premium  they  pay  on  similar  investments  to  their  general  income 
account,  it  is  reasonable  to  consider  it  a  proper  charge  to  the  sinking- 
fund  account.  It  may  be  a  matter  for  consideration,  however,  whether 
it  would  not  be  better,  more  equitable,  for  the  sinking-fund  to  be  invested 
in  the  first-mortgage  bonds  of  the  companies,  inasmuch  as  they  are  first 
to  be  paid  from  its  accumulation. 

Section  4  provides  that  each  company  shall  on  the  1st  day  of  Feb- 
ruary in  each  year  pay  into  the  Treasury,  to  the  credit  of  said  sinking- 
fund,  enough  money  to  make  the  aggregate  of  the  payments  to  the  gov- 
ernment and  the  payments  to  the  sinking-fund  amount  to  25  per  cent, 
of  the  net  earnings  of  each  company,  ascertained  and  defined  under  the 
law,  for  the  year  ending  on  the  31st  day  of  December  next  preceding. 

Section  5  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  remit  for  any 
current  year  so  much  of  the  money  required  to  be  paid  into  the  sinking- 
fund  to  make  25  per  cent,  of  net  earnings  as  may  be  shown,  by  either 
of  the  companies,  to  have  been  required  to  pay  interest  upon  the  obli- 
gations of  the  company  in  respect  of  which  there  may  exist  a  lien 
paramount  to  that  of  the  United  States. 

Section  6  enacts  that  no  dividends  shall  be  voted,  made,  or  paid  at 
any  time  when  the  company  is  in  default  as  to  the  sinking-fund,  the  5  per 
cent,  of  net  earnings,  or  of  interest  upon  any  debt  the  lien  of  which  is 
paramount  to  that  of  the  United  States,  with  penalty  by  fine  not  exceed- 
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ing  $10,000  and  imprisonment  not  exceeding  one  year  on  every  officer, 
person,  or  stockholder  who  shall  knowingly  vote,  declare,  make,  or  pay 
such  dividend. 

Sections  7  and  8  provide  that  the  sinking-fund  and  its  accumulations 
shall  be  held  for  the  protection,  security,  and  benefit  of  the  lawful  and 
iust  holders  of  any  mortgage  debts  lawfully  paramount  to  the  rights  of 
the  United  States  according  to  the  principles  of  equity. 

Section  9  enacts  that  the  indebtednesses  of  the  companies  to  the 
United  States  are  a  lien  upon  all  their  property,  estate,  rights,  and 
franchises,  subject  to  any  lawfully  prior  and  paramount  mortgage,  liem 
or  claim  thereon,  but  does  not  prevent  them  from  disposing  of  their 
property  in  the  ordinary  and  lawful  course  of  current  business  in  good 
faith  and  for  valuable  consideration. 

Section  10  makes  it  the  duty  of  the  Attorney-General  of  the  United 
States  to  enforce,  by  proper  proceeding,  all  the  rights  of  the  United 
States  under  this  or  any  other  act,  and  makes  it  the  duty  of  the  court 
to  determine  the  very  right  of  the  matter  in  any  suit  without  regard  to 
matters  of  form. 

Section  11  enacts  that  a  failure  to  comply  with  the  requirements  of 
any  acts  of  Congress  on  the  part  of  each  of  "the  companies  named  shall 
operate  as  a  forfeiture  of  all  their  rights,  privileges,  grants,  and  fran- 
chises derived  or  obtained  from  the  United  States. 

Section  12  reserves  the  right  to  alter,  amend,  or  repeal  this  and  the 
other  acts  named,  as  justice  or  the  public  welfare  may,  in  the  opinion  of 
Congress,  require. 

The  practical  operation  of  the  sinking-fund  act  as  to  the  Union  Pacific 
Railroad  Company,  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1878,  supposing  the  act 
to  have  been  operative  during  that  fiscal  year,  and  premising  that  the 
compensation  for  services,  as  claimed  by  the  company,  had  been  promptly 
settled  by  the  accounting-officers  of  the  Treasury  Department,  would 
have  produced  the  following  result : 


EARNINGS. 

Passenger  department : 

Commercial   $2,  965.  774  24 

Government   293,  449  18 

United  States  mail   596,  775  00 

Express   474,707  08 

Freight  department : 

Commercial   6.  386. 653  56 

Government   341,  909  68 

Company  .   819,755  32 

Missouri  Eiver  bridge   519,  226  56 

Car-service   27,786  65 

Eent  of  buildings   23, 186  46 

Miscellaneous  1 . .  334,  917  49 

Total  earnings   12.  784, 141  22 


OPERATING  AND  OTHER  EXPENSES. 


Conducting  transportation   8898,007  15 

Motive  power   1,  661,  840  70 

Maintenance  of  cars   491,670  86 

Maintenance  of  way   $1,797,036  81 

Less  difference  in  value  between  steel  rails 
laid  in  place  of  iron,  estimated  as  10.000 

tons,  at  $10  per  ton   100,  000  00 

  1,697,036  81 
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General  expenses   171,702  20 

Taxes   294,003  94 

Eastern  expenses   122,890  24 

Car-service   34,270  86 

Missouri  River  bridge  expenses   "366, 115  05 

Total  expenses   5,  737,  537  81 

Ordinary  net  earnings   7,  046,  603  41 

Deduct  interest  on  first-mortgage  bonds   $1,634,940  00 

Premium  on  gold  for  same   56,  486  02 

  1,  691,  426  02 

Net  earnings  as  denned  in  the  act   5,  355, 177  39 


REQUIREMENTS  UNDER  THE  ACT. 

One-half  of  United  States  passenger  earnings  retained  by  United  States  -  $146,  724  59 

One-half  of  United  States  passenger  earnings  retained  for  sinking-fund .  146, 724  59 

One-half  of  United  States  mail  earnings  retained  by  United  States   298,  387  50 

One-half  of  United  States  mail  earnings  retained  for  sinking-fund   298,  387  50 

One-half  of  United  States  freight  earnings  retained  by  United  States.  170,  954  84 

One-half  of  United  States  freight  earnings  retained  for  sinking-fund. .  170,  954  84 
Payment  required  from  the  company  in  cash  on  account  of  5  per  cent. 

of  net  earnings  1   106,  660  49 

Of  the  $850,000  additional  payment  to  be  made  by  the  company,  no 

part  is  required  

Total  (being  25  per  cent,  of  net  earnings)   1,  338, 794  35 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  SINKING-FUND. 

One-half  of  United  States  transportation  as  above   ,   $616,  066  93 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

One-half  of  United  States  transportation  as  above   $616,066  93 

Cash  payment  on  account  of  5  per  cent,  of  net  earnings  as 

above   106,  660  49 

  722.727  42 


AT  THE  DISPOSAL  OF  THE  COMPANY. 

Seventy-rive  per  cent,  of  the  net  earnings  4,  016,  383  04 

From  this  the  following  payments  were  made,  viz  : 

Interest  on  land-grant  bonds   $513, 205  00 

Interest  on  sinking-fund  bonds   1, 129,  336  00 

Interest  on  bridge  bonds   184,581  26 

Dividends,  6  per  cent,  on  par  value  of  capital  stock, 

$36,745,000   2,204,700  00 

  4, 031, 822  26 

Net  deficit  for  the  year   15,  439  22 

With  the  exception  of  the  exact  amount  to  be  deducted  from  "  main- 
tenance of  way'7  on  account  of  betterments  by  steel  rails  being  substi- 
tuted for  iron,  and  the  amount  of  freight  on  materials  used  in  new  con- 
struction— probably  not  in  excess  of  $10,000— to  be  deducted  from 
"  company  freight,"  the  above  statement  is  a  correct  one. 

Under  the  laws  in  force  to  June  30,  1878,  the  settlement  of  this  mat- 

*  This  item  was  increased  over  the  expenses  of  the  previous  year  by  the  cost  of  re 
placing  two  spans  carried  away  by  a  tornado  August  25,  1877,  amounting  to  $81,699.99 
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ter  between  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company  and  the  United  States 
will  he  probably  as  follows,  viz : 

One -half  of  transportation  retained   $616,  066  93 

Five  per  cent,  of  ordinary  net  earnings  retained  ont  of  the  other  half  of 

transportation   352,  330  17 

Total  amount  paid  into  the  Treasury  applicable  on  account  of  the 

principal  and  interest  of  the  subsidy  bonds   968,  397  10 

Remainder  of  one-half  of  transportation  payable  to  the  company   263,736  76 

Total  amount  of  transportation  performed  for  the  government.. .    1,  232, 133  86 

The  printed  reports  of  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad  Company  to  their 
stockholders  and  the  written  report  rendered  to  this  department  under 
the  law  which  has  been  repealed  do  not  furnish  the  information  neces- 
sary to  make  a  similar  statement  as  to  that  company,  and  no  reports 
have  been  made  to  this  office. 


THE  OPERATIONS  OF  THE  BUREAU. 


On  the  1st  day  of  July,  1878,  a  copy  of  the  act  creating-  this  bureau 
and  a  copy  of  the  sinking-fund  act  were  forwarded  to  the  presidents  of 
the  Union  Pacific  and  Central  Pacific  Railroad  Companies,  and  request 
made  for  compliance  with  the  requirements  of  the  same. 

Copies  of  the  act  creating  the  bureau  were  afterward  forwarded  to  the 
president,  receivers,  or  other  proper  officers  of  the  remainder  of  the 
companies  named  in  the  list  marked  B  in  the  appendix,  and  request 
made  for  compliance  with  its  requirements. 

At  as  earl}'  a  day  as  possible  after  preparation  and  printing  of  the 
blank  forms  adopted  upon  which  reports  are  required  to  be  made  by  the 
companies,  a  proper  supply  of  each  of  the  forms  named  in  list  D  of  the 
appendix  was  forwarded  to  the  business  address  of  the  president  or  chief 
officer  of  each  company,  accompanied  by  a  letter  of  request  suited  to 
each  case. 

Four  months  only  having  elapsed  since  the  organization  of  the  bureau, 
and  much  time  having  been  taken  up  by  correspondence  between  the 
companies  and  the  bureau  (many  of  them  having  referred  the  requests 
of  this  office  to  their  law  officers  for  consideration  and  report),  the  in- 
formation furnished  upon  the  forms  prepared  has  necessarily  been 
delayed.  Some  of  the  companies  included  in  the  act  make  no  printed  or 
even  written  reports  to  their  stockholders,  and  the  reports  of  other  com- 
panies which  do  so  are  bare  of  the  requisite  information,  so  that  at  this 
comparatively  early  day  in  the  existence  of  the  bureau  it  is  next  to  im- 
possible to  give  that  exact  and  complete  statement  of  the  affairs  of  the 
companies  affected  which  it  is  ultimately  designed  to  do. 

The  information  received  directly  from  the  companies  is  tabulated  in 
the  appendix  under  appropriate  heads.  The  incompleteness  of  reports 
renders  comment  or  discussion  in  regard  to  the  bearing  of  the  informa- 
tion furnished  upon  the  interests  of  the  government  out  of  the  question 
at  this  time. 

Much  patience  and  forbearance  has  been  exercised,  in  the  hope  that 
the  companies  affected  would  comply  with  the  law  without  resort  being 
had  to  the  penalties  prescribed  therein,  and  that  they  would  realize  the 
fact  that  a  medium  of  intelligent  communication  with  the  government 
and  the  people,  by  which  a  true  statement  of  their  affairs  (their  adver- 
sity or  prosperity)  could  be  made,  was  all  that  was  required  in  order  that 
they  might  be  treated  with  fairness  and  justice  by  the  law-making  power. 
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THE  RAILROAD  COMPANIES  TO  WHICH  SUBSIDY  BONDS  WERE  ISSUED. 

The  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company  has  commenced  to  render  the 
reports  called  for,  but  under  a  reservation  by  advice  of  their  law  officer 
which  cannot  be  accepted  by  this  office.  A  copy  of  the  letter  of  the 
president  of  the  company  containing  this  reservation  is  given  in  Appen- 
dix F.  The  directors  have  consented  to  submit  the  books  and  records 
of  the  company  to  inspection,  which  has  been  partially  done  in  the  office 
of  the  company  at  Boston,  and  some  of  the  information  given  in  this 
report  has  been  so  verified.  The  questions  regarding  the  constitutionality 
of  the  sinking-fund  act,  the  constitutionality  of  the  act  creating  this  bu- 
reau, the  rate  of  compensation  for  carrying  the  mails,  the  disposal  ot 
their  lands  in  connection  with  the  "Dudymott"  decision  of  this  depart- 
ment, the  so-called  discrimination  against  the  Kansas  Pacific  Railway 
Company,  the  date  of  the  completion  of  the  road,  the  constitution  of 
"  net  earnings"  in  connection  with  the  5  per  cent,  thereof  payable  to  the 
United  States,  and  matters  connected  with  the  Credit  Mobilier,  and  the 
contracts  under  which  the  road  was  built,  have  been  unquestionably, 
and  may  be  still,  the  source  of  much  expense  and  some  hardship  to  the 
company,  not  only  from  the  cost  of  litigation  and  the  locking  up  of  large 
sums  of  money  to  which  they  may  be  equitably  entitled,  but  much  more 
so  from  their  general  influence  upon  the  valuable  property  under  its  con- 
trol and  the  uncertainty  hanging  around  it.  But,  for  all  this  and  much 
more,  the  company  must  blame  its  officers  or  their  predecessors  and  their 
own  litigious  spirit.  This  company  being  fully  able  to  comply  with  the 
requirements  of  the  law  establishing  a  sinking-fund,  and  having  nothing 
to  conceal  in  its  present  management  or  affairs  (its  accounts,  as  now 
kept  being  in  excellent  condition,  and  its  affairs  under  the  management 
of  able  officers),  would  do  itself  much  more  justice  by  acquiescing  in  all 
the  requirements  of  law,  than  it  will  by  interposing  litigation  at  every 
step  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  government,  in  a  spirit  of  equity  and 
fairness,  as  well  as  of  self-interest,  cannot  well  do  anything  that  shall 
tend  to  disrupt  or  not  conserve  this  great  property  for  the  use  of  the  gov- 
ernment, for  the  great  advantages  it  confers  upon  the  nation,  and  for 
the  benefit  or  reward  of  its  enterprising  owners.  Litigation  is  waste  ; 
practical  business  settlement  of  business  questions  should  be  the  rule. 
As  all  of  these  questions  are  now  f>ending  in  the  courts,  there  is  no  need 
of  a  discussion  of  them  here.  A  special  report,  however,  in  regard  to 
the  u  pro  rate  "  question  is  in  course  of  preparation. 

As  soon  as  it  was  known  that  the  rates  for  freight  between  Xew  York 
and  San  Francisco  had  been  advanced  by  the  Union  and  Central  Pacific 
Railroad  Companies,  communication  was  had  with  one  of  the  government 
directors  as  to  the  facts  in  the  case.  From  information  furnished  in 
reply,  it  appears  that  the  rates  were  advanced  by  the  freight  agents  of 
the  companies,  acting  upon  their  own  idea  of  what  was  best  for  the 
companies'  interests ;  that  the  executive  committee  of  the  Union  Pacific 
Railroad  had  not  taken  any  action  in  regard  to  it ;  and  that  the  officers 
of  the  companies  did  not  dissent  from  the  action  of  their  agents,  although 
it  was  done  without  their  express  direction.  The  reason  assigned  for 
the  advance  is,  that  many  shippers  send  their  valuable  goods  to  San  Fran- 
cisco by  railroad  and  their  coarse  goods  by  ships  around  Cape  Horn ;  and 
that  it  was  found  necessary  to  increase  the  rates  in  order  to  get  shippers 
to  make  contracts  covering  all  classes  of  goods  at  reasonable  rates.  In 
many  cases,  under  such  contracts,  rates  have  been  made  lower  than  the 
previous  tariff.  This  appears  to  have  been  a  matter  entirely  within  the 
discretion  of  the  officers  of  these  companies,  and  the  government  cannot 
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interfere  until  it  is  found  that  the  net  earnings  of  these  companies  exceed 
10  per  cent,  upon  the  cost  of  their  roads.  (Section  18  U.  8.  Stat,  at  L.? 
vol.  12,  p.  497). 

A  statement  of  the  indebtedness  of  this  and  the  other  Pacifie  Railroad 
Companies  to  the  United  States  is  given  in  Appendix  H. 

The  Central  Pacific  Railroad  Company  has  not  complied  with  the  law, 
and  certificates  as  to  their  neglect  so  to  do  have  been  submitted,  and 
will  be  hereafter  submitted  from  time  to  time,  to  the  Secretary  for  pro- 
ceedings to  be  instituted  accordingly.  Ko  reports  have  been  furnished 
to  this  office  under  the  law.  A  report  rendered  under  section  20  of  the 
act  of  1862  and  under  the  act  of  June  25, 1868,  which  have  been  repealed,' 
was  received  by  the  department  on  October  5, 1878,  and  referred  to  this 
office.  A  great  discrepancy  appearing  between  the  sworn  statement  of 
the  president  of  the  company  and  one  made  up  from  the  figures  given  in 
the  printed  report  to  stockholders,  an  explanation  was  called  for.  The 
letters  to  the  vice-president  of  the  company  and  his  replies  are  given  in 
the  appendix  marked  F. 

A  question  arises  in  regard  to  this  company,  as  to  the  right  they  may 
or  may  not  have  to  lease  hundreds  of  miles  of  another  road  in  which 
their  own  stockholders  are  the  principal  owners,  and  to  pay  out  millions 
of  dollars  for  the  privilege  of  operating  the  same  at  a  loss,  to  the  great 
detriment  and  insecurity  of  the  rights  of  the  government.  The  printed 
report  of  the  company  for  the  year  1877,  does  not  afford  information  as 
to  whether  the  company  made  anything  or  lost  anything  by  the  lease  of 
a  portion  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad.  Its  statement  of  income  ac- 
count, however,  for  that  year,  shows  how  its  means  are  being  disposed  of. 
(See  Appendix  G.) 

The  dividends  paid  by  this  company  for  the  year  ending  December  31, 
1877,  amounted  to  $1,342,010.  The  total  amount  of  dividends  paid  to 
that  date  has  been  $18,453,670.  The  company's  floating  debt  appears 
to  be  increasing  over  what  it  ought  to  be  by  its  legitimate  business. 
During  the  year  ending  June  30,  1877,  the  net  increase  of  its  floating- 
debt  or  " bills  and  accounts  payable"  over  the  amount  of  " bills  and 
accounts  receivable  »  was  $5,310,169.37 ;  in  spite  of  which  the  directory 
saw  fit  to  pay  out  over  $4,000,000  in  dividends,  and  the  annual  interest 
charge,  as  shown  by  the  income  account,  increased  over  $300,000.  This 
company  does  not  appear  to  understand,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  letter  of 
its  vice-president  given  in  Appendix  F  of  this  report,  that,  in  accordance 
with  the  spirit  manifested  by  both  branches  of  Congress,  the  legislation 
had  in  regard  to  them  has  not  grown  out  of  any  hostility,  as  their  officers 
are  pleased  to  call  it,  to  their  corporation,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  rather 
from  a  desire  to  see  that  no  injustice  should  be  done  to  them,  and  out  of 
a  spirit  of  kindness. 

It  is  no  new  thing,  however,  for  this  company  to  oppose  any  effort  of 
government  to  bring  it  within  reasonable  control  and  supervision,  as  the 
following  extracts. from  the  report  of  the  board  of  commissioners  of 
transportation  of  the  State  of  California  for  the  year  1877  will  show. 
On  page  8  of  their  report,  the  commissioners  say : 

In  the  month  of  March  last  certain  cases  were  decided  hy  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  at  Washington,  commonly  called  the  "Granger  Cases,"  which  deter- 
mined the  principle  that  a  legislature  of  a  State  has  the  right  to  control  the  rates  of 
fare  and  freight  for  railroad  transportation  within  its  borders.  Down  to  this  time  the 
course  of  the  principal  railroad  managers  had  been  practically  to  ignore  the  existence 
of  this  board.  In  transmitting  to  our  secretary  the  passes  necessary  to  enable  us  to 
travel  over  the  road,  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad  Company  had  seen  fit  to  "deny  the 
validity  of  the  law  creating  the  board  of  transportation  commissioners,"  and  to  state 
formally  that  the  passes  were  forwarded  "not  in  obedience  to  said  act,  but  merely  as 
an  act  of  courtesy  to  the  members  of  the  board  and  their  secretary."    After  The  rendi- 
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tioii  of  these  decisions  became  known,  we  received  assurances  from  the  president  of 
the  Central  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  in  response  to  a  verbal  suggestion  on  our  part, 
that  its  officers  would,  without  prejudice  to  the  pending  litigation,  furnish  us  all  the 
statistical  information  called  for  in  our  blank  for  report  of  1876  which  it  was  m  their 
power  to  give.  Acting  on  this  offer,  and  in  view  of  the  desirableness  of  presenting 
such  information  to  the  legislature  and  the  public,  a  committee  of  our  body  was  author- 
ized to  enter  into  communication  with  the  officers  of  the  Central  Pacific  Company  tor 
this  purpose.  The  officers  of  the  company,  however,  while  expressing  at  all  times 
thereafter  a  very  cordial  desire  and  willingness  to  give  the  desired  information,  and 
making  appointments  for  the  purpose  of  doing  so,  have  never  yet  furnished  any  por- 
tion of  it.  At  every  new  interview  some  misunderstanding  as  to  what  had  taken  place 
at  the  last  preceding  one  was  found  to  exist,  or  alleged,  so  that  we  have  been  led  to 
conclude  that,  except  through  the  judgment  of  the  court  of  last  resort,  we  shall  not  be 
able  to  obtain  it. 

Oil  page  21  of  their  report,  the  commissioners,  in  alluding  to  the 
"  Credit  Mobilier  or,  in  other  words,  the  illegal  exaggeration  and  infla- 
tion of  the  fixed  capital  of  railroad  companies  by  means  of  construction 
companies  composed  of  their  own  stockholders — of  the  Central  Pacific, 
Southern  Pacific,  and  California  Pacific  Eailroads,  use  the  following  lan- 
guage in  regard  to  the  Central  Pacific  Kailroad  Company : 

The  capital  stock  of  the  Central  Pacific  Road  is  represented  by  shares  of  stock, 
$54  275,500;  mortgage  bonds,  $55,457,000;  government  bonds,  $27,755,680;  in  all, 
$137,588,180.  -  Al  _  ,  ,.  ... 

To  what  extent  this  is  an  exaggeration  we  do  not  possess  the  means  of  stating  with 
anything  like  accuracy.  Circumstances  indicate  that  the  main  stem  of  the  road  was 
built  with  means  derived  from  the  government  and  State  aid  bonds,  and  the  first- 
mortgage  bonds  corresponding  to  it,  and  that  the  corresponding  stock  and  land-grant 
bonds  represent  the  profits  of  the  construction  company. 

Further,  on  page  60  of  the  report,  the  commissioners,  speaking  of  the 
difficulty  of  the  State  attempting  to  control  this  great  corporation,  say : 

The  question  of  regulation  is  complicated  by  the  peculiar  features  of  the  railroad 
system  of  California.  °  The  Central  Pacific  Railroad  owns  or  operates  the  greater  por- 
tion of  the  roads  within  the  State,  and  the  question  of  regulation  is  reduced  practically 
to  the  reo-nlation  of  that  road.  Of  its  main  line,  277  miles  are  within  and  598  miles 
without  the  State.  The  branches  aggregate  331  miles  in  length,  and  it  operates  by 
lease  the  Southern  Pacific  and  other  roads,  whose  aggregate  length  is  800  miles.  The 
whole  line  operated  and  practically  owned  is,  therefore,  2,006  miles  iu  length,  of  which 
1  408  miles  are  wholly  within  the  State.  Under  the  laws  of  California,  it  may,  by  con- 
solidation, absorb  all  roads  within  the  State,  which  it  may  now  or  shall  hereafter  con- 
trol, and  thus  take  them,  to  some  extent  at  least,  beyond  the  control  of  State  laws. 

It  is  a  somewhat  significant  commentary  on  the  report  of  the  commis- 
sioners of  California  to  say  that  the  hoard  was  abolished  at  the  last  ses- 
sion of  the  California  legislature-,  at  least,  it  is  so  reported. 

In  regard  to  the  regulation  of  rates  for  transportation,  section  18  of 
the  act  of  1862,  before  alluded  to,  seems  to  prevent  any  interference, 
unless  Congress  shall  see  fit  to  order  an  inquiry  and  investigation,  with 
the  requisite  power  to  send  for  papers  and  persons,  in  order  to  ascertain 
what  the  cost  of  this  road  and  others  built  by  government  aid  really 
was.  The  remedy  should  have  been  administered  long  ago  (at  the  time 
of  acceptance  of  the  roads  by  the  commissioners  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States)  by  the  commissioners  having  kept  in  view  the  provisions  of  law 
in  regard  to  this  matter,  so  that  they  should  not  have  allowed  a  single 
section  to  have  been  accepted  without  knowing  and  being  able  to  certify 
to  its  exact  cost. 

In  order  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  these  evils,  it  is  submitted  that 
this  question  should  be  kept  in  view  by  commissioners  appointed  here- 
after to  examine  and  report  upon  roads  built  by  government  aid.  In- 
flated capital  is  the  father  of  inflated  prices. 

The  Kansas  Pacific  Eailway  Company  and  its  receivers  have  rendered 
and  are  rendering  reports  as  called  for  under  the  law.    On  November  3, 
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1876,  tlie  Hon.  John  T.  Morton,  judge,  in  proceedings  pending  in  the 
district  court  of  the  third  judicial  district  of  the  State  of  Kansas,  ap- 
pointed Carlos  S.  Greeley  and  Henry  Yillard  receivers  of  this  company. 
The  receivers  took  possession  of  the  road  on  November  21,  1876,  and  it 
was  operated  by  them  until  their  removal  by  the  United  States  circuit 
court  in  the  latter  part  of  October,  1878.  The  business  of  this  road  is 
rapidly  improving,  the  increase  in  gross  earnings  for  the  first  nine  months 
of  the  current  calendar  year  over  those  for  the  same  months  of  the  previ- 
ous year  being  more  than  10  per  cent.  Had  the  sinking-fund  bill  for  this 
company  become  a  law,  the  following  statement  shows  how  it  would 
have  operated  for  the  calendar  year  1877  : 

EARNINGS 

Passenger  department : 

Commercial   $655,907  40 

United  States  troops   34, 154  70 

United  States  mail   111,942  00 

Express  ; .  128, 693  91 

Freight  department : 

Commercial   2, 185,  616  15 

United  States  Government   30,  013  80 

Contractors   113,  800  22 

Rents   19,211  8? 

Miscellaneous   5, 394  01 

Total  earnings   3,284,734  06. 

OPERATING  AND  OTHER  EXPENSES. 

Conducting' transportation   $478,847  62 

Motive  power   552,  384  86 

Maintenance  of  cars   138,509  89 

Maintenance  of  way   629,513  92 

General  expense   117,  700  45 

Miscellaneous  income  expenses   40,368  23 

Taxes,  State,  county,  and  city   130, 106  80 

Total  expenses    $2.  087,  431  77 

Ordinary  net  earnings   1,197,302  29 

Deduct  interest  on  first-mortgage  bonds.  $6,303,000  at  6  per 

cent      |378, 180  00 

Premium  on  gold  for  same   11,  345  40 

  389, 525  40 

Net  earnings  as  defined  in  the  bill     807,  776  89 

REQUIREMENTS  UNDER  THE  BILL. 

One-half  of  United  States  passenger  earnings  retained  hy  United  States.  17,077  35 

One-half  of  United  States  passenger  earnings  retained  for  sinking-fund.  17,  077  35 

One-half  of  United  States  mail  earnings  retained  hy  United  States   55,  871  00 

One-half  of  United  States  mail  earnings  retained  for  sinking-fund   55,  871  00 

One-half  of  United  States  freight  earnings  retained  hy  United  States  ..  15,006  90 

One-half  of  United  States  freight  earnings  retained  for  sinking-fund...  15,006  90 
Payment  required  from  the  company  in  cash  on  account  of  5  per  cent. 

of  net  earnings   25,  ^33  72 

Of  the  $300,000  additional  payment  to  be  made  by  the  company  under 

the  bill,  no  part  is  required     


Total,  being  25  per  cent,  of  net  earnings   201,  944  22 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  SINKING  FUND. 

One-half  of  United  States  transportation  as  above   88.055  25 
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REQUIREMENTS  FOR  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

One-half  of  United  States  transportation  as  above   $88,  055  25 

Cash  payment  on  account  of  5  per  cent,  of  net  earnings  as  above   25,  833  72 

113,888  97 


AT  THE  DISPOSAL  OF  THE  COMPANY. 

Seventy-five  per  cent,  of  net  earnings   605,832  67 

As  the  annual  interest  payment  upon  the  other  mortgage  debt  of  the 
company  is  about  $1,132,502,  the  deficit  toward  paying  the  same,  after 
the  75  per  cent,  of  net  earnings  as  above  is  used,  would  be  more  than 
$500,000. 

Under  the  laws  now  in  force  the  settlement  between  this  company  and 
the  United  States  for  the  calendar  year  1877  may  be  approximately 
stated  as  follows : 

One-half  of  transportation  retained  by  United  States.  

Five  per  cent,  of  ordinary  net  earnings  retained  out  of  the  other  half  of 
transportation  .  — .... 

Total  amount  retained  and  paid  into  the  Treasnry,  applicable  on 

account  of  the  principal  and  interest  of  the  subsidy  bonds   147,920  36 

Remainder  of  one-half  of  transportation  payable  to  the  railway  com- 
pany  28,190  14 

Total  amount  of  transportation  performed  for  the  United  States.       176, 110  50 

The  above  figures  have  been  taken  from  the  published  report  of  the 
receivers  of  the  company,  but  have  not  yet  been  verified  by  an  examina- 
tion of  the  books. 

A  plan  of  reorganization  for  this  company  lias  been  recommended  by 
a  committee  of  the  first-mortgage  bondholders,  and  is  in  course  of  pre 
paration,  by  which  it  is  proposed  to  fund  the  entire  indebtedness  of  the 
company,  including  that  to  the  United  States,  principal  and  interest,  in 
a  forty-year  6  per  cent,  gold  bond.  The  calculations  for  this  proposition 
are  based  upon  the  operations  of  the  road  while  in  the  hands  of  the 
receivers,  which  appear  to  have  been  more  profitable  than  was  expected, 
and  take  into  consideration  also  the  enactment  of  a  sinking-fund  law  in 
accordance  with  the  bill  which  passed  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
at  its  last  session. 

The  Denver  Pacific  Railway  and  Telegraph  Company  and  its  receivers 
have  rendered  and  are  rendering  reports  to  this  office.  By  an  order  of 
the  circuit  court  of  the  United  States  for  the  district  of  Colorado,  made 
April  2,  1878,  D.  M.  Edgerton  and  G.  W.  Clayton  were  appointed  re- 
ceivers of  this  company.  The  opening  of  the  Colorado  Central  (a  branch 
of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad),  on  November  10,  1877,  greatly  reduced 
the  earnings  of  this  road,  and  its  effect  is  severely  felt.  As  part  of  the 
Kansas  Pacific  Road,  although  operated  independently,  the  Denver 
Pacific  has  also  suffered  from  causes  affecting  that  road  adversely. 

The  Sionx  City  and  Pacific  Railroad  Company  has  fully  and  promptly 
complied  with  every  requirement  of  this  office,  as  far  as  its  accounts  and 
records  permit. 

The  Central  Branch  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company  has  signified  its 
intention  to  forward  such  reports  as  have  been  called  for,  but  from  stress 
of  business-increase  has  asked  more  time. 

These  roads  (the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  and  branches),  all  of  which 
have  received  subsidies  in  bonds  as  well  as  in  lands,  form  together  a 
family  group  or  system  of  trunk  and  branch  roads,  evidently  designed 
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for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  country,  whose  business  would  be  best  ac- 
commodated by  termini  at  many  points  widely  separated  on  the  Mis- 
souri Eiver.  To  complete  this  system  as  contemplated  and  authorized 
by  law,  it  seems  to  be  necessary  that  the  Central  Branch  Union  Pacific 
should  continue  its  road  to  a  junction  with  the  Union  Pacific  at  the  one- 
hundreth  meridian,  and  that  company's  claim,  fortified  as  it  is  by  the 
opinion  of  eminent  lawyers,  is,  that  they  are  justly  entitled  to  all  the 
subsidies  and  franchises  for  that  extension  of  its  line,  granted  by  the 
acts  of  1862  and  1864.  In  accordance  with  this  claim  the  company  filed 
a  map  in  the  Department  of  the  Interior  in  September,  1871,  but  no 
final  action  was  taken  thereon.  As  to  the  rights  of  these  branch  roads, 
and  of  the  Burlington  and  Missouri  Elver  Bailroad  in  Nebraska  in  con- 
nection with  them,  to  the  use  of  the  trunk-road  of  the  Union  Pacific  Com- 
pany, as  one  continuous  line,  with  equal  advantages  and  facilities  with- 
out discrimination  of  any  kind  for  or  against  either  or  any  of  them,  and 
on  the  other  hand,  the  right  of  the  trunk-line  to  the  use  of  the  branch 
lines  in  the  same  way,  special  request  has  been  made  upon  each  of  the 
companies  concerned  for  information  necessary  to  a  full  and  fair  exam- 
ination of  the  question  previous  to  report  thereon,  in  accordance  with 
the  intention  of  Congress,  as  signified  by  the  passage  of  Senate  bill  Xo. 
1337,  June  14,  1878." 

THE   CORPORATIONS  TO  WHICH  LANDS   ONLY  HAVE  BEEN  GRANTED 
BY  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Of  these  railroad  companies,  Nos.  7  to  15  in  the  appendix,  List  B. 
the  Texas  Pacific  Radway  Company  rendered  its  customary  report  to 
the  department  on  October  5,  1878.  Upon  the  reference  of  the  report 
to  this  office,  explanations  in  regard  to  the  same  were  called  for,  which 
it  is  understood  will  be  furnished  by  the  company ;  but  the  company 
was  informed  that  the  regular  reports  as  requested  under  the  law  were 
still  required  to  be  made.  The  Southern  Pacific  Eailroad  Company  of 
California  has  made  no  report  to  this  office,  but  has  referred  the  law  and 
the  requests  made  under  it  to  the  consideration  of  its  law  officers.  The 
Northern  Pacific  Eailroad  Company  has  made  and  continues  to  make 
full  and  acceptable  reports.  The  Saint  Louis  and  San  Francisco  Eail- 
way Company  of  Missouri  (purchaser  of  the  Missouri  portion  of  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  Eailroad),  has  complied  with  the  law,  and  will  ren- 
der reports  to  the  best  of  its  ability.  The  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Eailroad 
Company  does  not  operate  that  portion  of  its  road  which  it  still  owns, 
extending  from  the  western  line  of  the  State  of  Missouri  to  Tinita,  in  the 
Indian  Territory,  but  it  is  operated  by  the  Saint  Louis  and  San  Fran- 
cisco Eailway  Company,  at  a  considerable  loss.  The  president  of  the 
Burlington  and  Missouri  Eiver  Eailroad  Company  in  Nebraska  at  first 
complied  with  the  request  of  this  office  under  the  law,  but,  acting  under 
legal  advice,  he  has  referred  further  requests  to  the  directors  of  the 
company  for  a  final  decision.  The  Oregon  and  California  Eailroad  Com- 
pany, aiid  the  Oregon  Central  Eailroad  Company,  of  Oregon,  have  both 
complied  with  the  law  as  far  as  possible.  The  Kew  Orleans,  Baton 
Rouge  and  Yicksburg  Railroad  Company  of  Louisiana  has  not  been  heard 
from,  but  it  is  understood  that  none  of  its  road  has  yet  been  built. 

It  will  be  observed  by  reference  to  Appendix  C,  that  the  conditions  in 
regard  to  transportation  for  the  United  States,  imposed  upon  these  nine 
corporations  by  the  land-grant  acts,  essentially  differ.  While  the  Saint 
Louis  and  San  Francisco  Railway  Company  of  Missouri,  is  required  to 
give  the  United  States  the  use  of  its  railroad  from  Saint  Louis  to  Spring- 
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field,  Mo.,  as  a  highway  "  free  from  toll  or  other  charge  upon  the  trans- 
portation of  any  property  or  troops  of  the  United  States,"  and  from 
Springfield  to  Yinita,  at  rates  not  higher  than  it  charges  "  individuals 
for  like  transportation  service";  and  the  Oregon  and  California  Railroad 
Company  of  Oregon,  and  the  California  and  Oregon  branch  of  the  Cen- 
tral Pacific  Railroad  Company  of  California,  are  required  to  transport 
property  or  troops  of  the  United  States  "  over  said  road  at  the  cost,, 
charge,  and  expense  of  the  corporations  or  companies  owning  or  operat- 
ing the  same,  when  so  required  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States  " ; 
the  Oregon  Central  Railroad  Company  of  Oregon,  and  the  Burlington 
and  Missouri  River  Railroad  in  Nebraska,  have  no  conditions  whatever 
imposed,  and  the  remaining  companies  named  in  the  list  are  authorized 
to  receive  full  compensation  from  the  United  States  for  like  services  at 
fair  and  reasonable  rates  not  to  exceed  the  price  paid  by  private  parties, 
some  of  them  subject  to  such  restrictive  regulations  in  regard  to  charges 
as  Congress  may  impose,  and  others  not. 

THE  RAILROAD  COMPANIES  WHICH  HAVE  RECEIVED  OR  ANTS  OF  LANDS 
FROM  THE  UNITED  STATES  THROUGH  STATE  OR  TERRITORIAL  GOV- 
ERNMENTS. 

Of  these  companies,  Nos.  16  to  46  in  Appendix  B,  the  following  have 
not  rendered  reports  by  reason  of  the  interruption  of  business  during 
the  past  four  months  owing  to  the  prevalence  of  yellow  fever  in  the 
Southwestern  States,  viz : 

Memphis  and  Little  Rock  Railroad  Company. 

North  Louisiana  and  Texas  Railroad  Company. 

Managers  of  Morgan's  Louisiana  and  Texas  Railroad. 

The  following  railroad  companies  have  complied  in  a  measure  with 
the  requests  of  this  office,  viz  : 

Hannibal  and  Saint  Joseph  Railroad  Company. 

Leavenworth,  Lawrence  and  Galveston  Railroad  Company. 

Missouri  River,  Fort  Scott  and  Gulf  Railroad  Company.  * 

North  Wisconsin  Railroad  Company. 

Winona  and  Saint  Peter  Railroad  Company  (through  the  Chicago  and 
Northwestern  Railway  Company). 

Southern  Minnesota  Railway  Company. 
Saint  Paul  and  Duluth  Railroad  Company. 

The  following  railroad  companies  are  preparing  to  comply  with  the 
requests  of  this  office,  viz : 
Little  Rock  and  Fort  Smith  Railway  Company. 
Memphis  and  Little  Rock  Railroad  Company. 
Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railroad  Company. 
Chicago,  Rock  Island  and  Pacific  Railroad  Company. 
Missouri  Pacific  Railroad  Company. 

Of  the  remaining  companies  some  have  not  been  heard  from,  others 
have  the  question  of  compliance  under  consideration,  and  still  others 
have  through  their  law  officers  absolutely  refused. 

As  the  law  provides  among  the  duties  of  this  office  "to  see  that  the 
laws  relating  to  said  companies  are  enforced,"  it  will  be  my  duty  to  cer- 
tify all  cases  of  neglect  or  refusal  under  the  law  to  the  Secretary  for  the 
institution  of  the  proceedings  necessary  to  judicially  enforce  the  forfeit- 
ures therein  provided. 

The  conditions  imposed  upon  all  these  land-grant  railroad  companies 
(those  that  received  their  grants  through  State  or  Territorial  govern- 
ment as  well  as  those  receiving  grants  directly  to  corporations)  may  be 
56  I 
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divided  into  three  classes,  viz :  1st.  Transportation  for  the  government 
without  charge  whatever;  2d.  Transportation  for  the  government  at 
fair  and  reasonable  rates, — ordinary  tariff  charges ;  and  3d.  Use  of  the 
road  as  a  public  highway,  free  from  toll  or  other  charge  upon  the  trans- 
portation of  any  property  or  troops  of  the  United  States.  By  these  con- 
ditions some  companies  have  had  an  onerous  tax  imposed  upon  them 
without  having  realized  much  benefit  from  the  land-grant ;  others,  with 
large  and  profitable  grants,  have  been  left  to  make  what  charges  .they 
choose,  and  have  had  comparatively  little  to  do  for  the  government, 
other  than  mail  transportation  ;  while  others,  and  much  the  larger  num- 
ber, have  been  saddled  with  an  uncertain  obligation,  which,  in  the  early 
years  of  the  late  war,  became  so  burdensome  that  relief  was  granted  to 
some  of  them  by  Congress.  Under  an  arrangement  entered  into  be- 
tween the  War  Department  and  these  railroad  companies,  in  1861,  the 
accounts  of  these  companies  for  freight  and  transportation  of  troops  for 
that  department  were  up  to  June,  1871,  settled  by  a  deduction  of  thirty- 
three  and  one-third  per  cent,  from  their  regular  tariff  rates.  In  1865,  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  of  the  House  of  Eepresentatives  having 
been  instructed  by  resolution  to  inquire  into  this  question  of  transpor- 
tation for  the  United  States  over  such  roads,  and  correlative  questions, 
and  having  made  a  full  inquiry  thereon,  reported  the  following  resolu- 
tion and  recommended  its  adoption : 

Besolved,  That  the  several  railroad  companies  which  have  received  from  States 
grants  of  public  lauds,  made  to  such  States  by  acts  of  Congress,  for  the  purpose  of 
aiding  in  the  construction  of  the  roads  of  such  companies,  respectively,  are  required 
to  transport  the  property  and  troops  of  the  United  States  over  their  roads  free  of  toll 
or  other  charge  whatsoever. 

Presuming  that  the  regular  rates  are  charged  in  all  cases,  it  is  possi- 
ble that  the  deduction  of  33^  per  cent,  does  not  give  the  government  its 
just  rights  under  the  grant  in  some  cases,  and  that  in  other  cases  it  may 
work  harshly  and  arbitrarily  against  the  railroad  companies.  The  ques- 
tion, however,  as  to  what  the  government  is  entitled  to,  has  been  decided 
by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in  the  case  3  Otto,  p.  442, 
Lake  Superior  and  Mississippi  Eailroad  Company  vs.  The  United  States ; 
and  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Eailroad  Company  vs.  United 
States,  in  the  following  language :  "  That  the  reservation  in  question 
secures  to  the  government  only  a  free  use  of  the  railroads  concerned, 
and  that  it  does  not  entitle  the  government  to  have  troops  or  property 
transported  by  the  companies  over  their  respective  roads  free  of  charge 
for  transporting  the  same  " ;  and  the  court  awarded  to  these  companies 
a  compensation  for  all  transportation  performed  by  them  respectively  of 
troops  and  property  of  the  government  (excepting  the  mails),  subject  to 
a  fair  deduction  for  the  use  of  their  respective  railroads."  In  order  to 
ascertain  what  that  "  fair  deduction "  is  worth  to  the  government,  and 
inasmuch  as  the  arrangement  made  with  the  companies  by  the  War  De- 
partment in  1861  was  more  of  a  temporary  expedient  rather  than  a  final 
settlement  of  the  question,  to  a  full  and  proper  discussion  of  which  the 
accounts  and  operations  of  each  railroad  affected  ought  to  be  examined 
and  made  the  basis  of  the  settlement,  a  statement  has  been  prepared 
in  this  office  (Appendix  L)  showing  the  amount  to  be  deducted  under 
various  formulas.  By  this  statement  it  will  be  seen  that,  leaving  out  of 
the  calculation  all  charges  for  "  maintenance  of  way,"  and  reimbursing 
the  railroad  companies  with  the  proportionate  amount  of  transportation 
expenses,"  and  giving  the  companies  in  addition  thereto  a  rental  for  the 
use  of  equipment  and  an  additional  profit  of  10  per  cent,  upon  the  amount 
of  these  two  items,  the  average  deduction,  as  applied  to  all  the  railroads 
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in  tiie  United  States,  would  be  44.38  per  cent.  The  same  rule  applied 
to  the  Pennsylvania  Kailroad  (probably  the  highest  standard  railroad  in 
the  United  States,  both  as  to  its  condition  and  the  economy  of  its  oper- 
ation), gives  a  deduction  of  44.74  per  cent. :  applied  to  other  railroads 
the  percentage  of  deduction  will  be  seen  to  vary  from  65.32  per  cent,  in 
the  case  of  the  Union  Pacific  Eailroad  to  24.36  per  cent,  in  the  case  of 
the  Erie  Ptailway,  the  lowest  percentage  found.  0.84  per  cent.,  in  the 
case  of  the  Atlantic  and  Great  Western  Railroad,  being  exceptional. 

There  are  strong  reasons  why  the  conditions  imposed  by  these  land- 
grant  acts  should  be  repealed:  1st,  that  they  operate  unequally  as 
between  the  railroad  companies,  both  as  to  the  amount  of  transporta- 
tion and  also  as  to  the  charge  for  the  same :  2d,  that  but  one  depart- 
ment of  the  government,  the  War  Department,  is  entitled  to  much 
benefit ;  3d,  that  where  the  grant  of  land  has  proved  much  more  valu- 
able comparatively  than  elsewhere,  the  burden  of  the  condition  has  been 
much  lighter  in  the  former  case  than  in  the  latter ;  4th,  that  any  settle- 
ment as  to  the  amount  of  deduction  to  which  the  government  is  entitled 
under  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court,  upon  one  fixed  rate,  must  be 
inequitable ;  5th,  that  a  settlement  upon  the  basis  of  the  operations  of 
each  individual  company,  while  in  itself  neither  difficult  nor  unjust,  would 
probably  delay  payments  and  become  tedious  to  the  companies,  whose 
compensation  for  such  service  should  be  just  as  promptly  paid  as  that 
for  the  mail  service  or  for  the  service  of  any  private  person. 

A  broad  and  equitable  new  of  this  whole  question  in  relation  to  the 
conditions  imposed  upon  land-grant  radroads  would  seem  to  indicate 
that  at  some  early  day  the  repeal  of  these  conditions  shoidd  be  consid- 
ered by  Congress.  In  order  that  the  whole  country  may  receive  some 
beneficial  and  proportionate  return  for  these  valuable  land-grants— in 
cases  ivhere  they  have  absolutely  proved  valuable,  and  where  the  company  is  re- 
ceiving considerable  and  increasing  profits  from  the  proceeds  of  sales  of  land- 
it  may  not  be  too  much  to  ask  of  them  that  the  mails  of  the  United  States 
be  carried  over  their  roads  at  some  merely  nominal  charge.  This  woidd 
operate  equitably  to  all  of  the  companies,  the  work  would  not  be  too 
burdensome,  but' would  grow  with  their  growth,  it -would  be  a  great  and 
continuous  public  benefit,  and  it  would  afford  some  relief  to  the  mad- 
service  appropriations.  Appendix  X  shows  how  much  is  annually  paid 
for  the  transportation  of  the  mail  to  these  land-grant  companies.  Ap- 
pendix O  shows  the  quantity  of  public  lands  certified  to  States  and  cor- 
porations for  railroads  by  years. 

RECOMMENDATIONS  IX  REGARD  TO  LEGISLATION. 

The  following  recommendations  are  respectfully  submitted  in  regard 
to  legislation  which  seems  to  be  required  in  order  to  promote  the  pros- 
perity of  the  railroads  in  which  the  government  is  more  immediately 
interested,  and  to  remedy  defects  in  present  laws : 

First,  That  section  3  of  the  Pacific  Radroad  act,  approved  July  1, 
1862,  be  amended  by  the  addition  of  the  following  words :  "  Provided 
all  of  the  lands  belonging  to  the  United  States  of  the  alternate  sections 
adjoining  the  sections  granted  to  the  railroad  companies  have  been  sold, 
pre-empted,  or  otherwise  .disposed  of."  In  explanation  and  support  of 
this  recommendation,  it  maybe  stated  that  the  railroad  companies  claim 
that  any  reduction  bv  them  of  the  price  of  their  remaining  lands  would 
not  increase  their  sales  or  the  settlement  of  the  country ;  that  the  gen- 
eral depression  for  some  vears  past  has  kept  the  tide  of  migration  back ; 
that  just  so  much  of  these  lands  can  be  disposed  of  annually  and  no 
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more  so  long  as  the  Indians  are  permitted  to  make  raids  and  onslaughts 
on  the  settlers ;  and  that  the  companies  could  have  disposed  of  these 
lands  to  their  interest  creditors  or  stockholders  at  nominal  prices,  but 
have  considered  it  right  and  proper  to  retain  them  as  a  general  asset. 

Second.  That  the  several  departments  of  the  government  having 
stores  or  supplies  for  shipment  to* the  Pacific  States  and  Territories  be 
directed  by  resolution  of  Congress,  or  otherwise,  to  forward  the  same 
over  the  Pacific  Railroads  via  the  most  direct  branch  road  at  the  lowest 
rates  at  which  contracts  have  been  made  by  any  or  all  of  said  companies 
with  any  private  person,  transportation  company,  or  other  corporation y 
which  freight  shall  be  forwarded  over  all  of  said  roads  as  one  continous 
line  without  discrimination  of  any  kind  wh  atsoe  ver.  The  companies  com- 
plain of  the  withholding  and  diverting  of  freights  by  the  government, 
for  which  the  government  has  to  pay  money  out  of  the  Treasury  and 
take  the  risk  of  long  ocean  voyages.  Such  a  direction  on  the  part  of 
Congress  would  put  to  practical  test,  by  the  government  itself,  the 
vexed  question  of  continous  use  of  these  roads  as  one  line  without  dis- 
crimination, being  a  somewhat  different  one  from  that  of  general  dis- 
crimination as  to  rates  only. 

Third.  That  the  United  States  courts  be  requested  or  directed  by 
resolution  of  Congress,  or  otherwise,  that  whenever  a  receiver  is  required 
for  any  of  the  railroad  companies  to  which  the  United  States  have 
granted  any  subsidy  in  bonds  or  lands,  to  appoint  no  officer,  director, 
stockholder,  or  creditor  to  such  receivership ;  and  in  case  the  railroad 
company  is  indebted  to  the  United  States,  that  such  receivership  con- 
tinue until  the  indebtedness  to  the  United  States  is  paid  or  perma- 
mently  provided  for.  The  difficulty  in  the  receivership  of  the  Kansas 
Pacific  Railway  Company,  in  which  charges  and  countercharges  by  one 
of  the  receivers  against  the  other  have  been  made  and  heard  in  the 
proper  court,  and  the  discharge  of  both,  and  the  appointment  of  an- 
other made,  are  facts  which  show  the  necessity  of  some  enactment  of 
this  kind. 

Fourth.  That  by  a  resolution  of  Congress  the  Central  Branch  Union 
Pacific  Railroad  Company,  if  such  resolution  be  necessary,  be  authorized 
to  continue  its  road  to  a  junction  with  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  at  or 
near  the  one  hundredth  meridian,  in  order  to  complete  the  Pacific  Rail- 
road system  as  originally  contemplated  •  and  that  the  said  railroad  com- 
pany, in  lieu  of  the  loan  of  credit  and  grant  of  lands  to  which  it  may  be 
entitled,  under  the  Pacific  Railroad  acts  of  July  1,  1862,  and  July  2, 
1864,  shall  be  entitled  to  a  grant  of  $  per  mile  of  road  so  con- 
structed, which  grant  shall  not  be  repaid  by  the  said  company,  but  in 
lieu  of  repayment  that  the  mails  of  the  United  States  shall  be  forever 
carried  over  said  road  free  of  all  charge  whatsoever  by  said  company  or 
its  successors.  The  question  of  the  continuation  of  this  road  has  been 
frequently  brought  by  this  company  to  the  attention  of  the  executive 
and  legislative  branches  of  the  government.  The  improbability  of  the 
repayment  by  this  company  of  its  present  indebtedness  to  the  United 
States,  which  the  company  claims  grows  out  of  the  legislation  which 
located  them  in  the  woods,  and  the  hardship  thereby  endured,  seem  to 
be  just  grounds  for  a  rectification  of  this  matter. 

Fifth.  That  neither  money  nor  public  lands  be  granted  to  any  cor- 
poration to  aid  in  the  construction  of  a  railroad  hereafter ;  that  in  any 
and  every  case  where  the  line  of  railroad  for  which  grants  have  been 
made  is  in  process  of  construction,  the  time  of  completion  be  extended ; 
and  that  all  grants  of  land  for  railroads  be.  declared  forfeited  in  every 
case  where  the  line  of  said  roads  has  not  been  located,  surveyed,  and 
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some  portion  of  it  constructed  and  used.  The  fact  that  the  public  do- 
main has  been  so  greatly  reduced  by  the  grants  already  made,  and  that 
the  public  burden  of  taxation  still  continues  excessive,  seem  to  require 
some  restriction  in  regard  to  grants.  In  extending  the  time  of  comple- 
tion of  railroads  already  built  and  in  operation,  the  large  number  of  un- 
wary stockholders  who  have  invested  their  small  means  in  such  en- 
terprises should  be  favorably  considered. 

Sixth.  That  in  cases  where  a  railroad  company  has  had  lands  certified 
to  it  through  a  State  under  the  land-grant  acts  as  "railroad  lands," 
which  lands  were  acquired  by  the  State  under  the  swamp -land  acts  as 
"  swamp  lands,"  the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office  be  author- 
ized, whenever  such  fact  be  satisfactorily  established  by  proper  evidence 
presented  to  him,  to  correct  the  records  of  his  office  accordingly  $  and 
that  the  railroad  company  affected  thereby  be  released  from  the  condi- 
tions imposed  by  the  land-grant  act,  provided  that  any  and  all  of  the 
lands  obtained  by  virtue  of  the  land-grant  act  be  reconveyed  to  the  United 
States.  A  case  in  point  in  this  respect  is  that  of  Morgan's  Louisiana 
and  Texas  Eailroad.  By  the  records  of  the  General  Land  Office  it 
appears  that  this  road  has  received  51,452.03  acres  of  public  lands,  but 
by  affidavits  of  its  officers  and  others,  presented  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Lands  of  the  Senate  at  the  last  session  of  Congress,  it  is  shown 
that  the  lands  so  obtained  by  the  company  of  which  the  present  owners 
are  the  successors  were  erroneously  located  as  railroad  lands,  when  they 
should  have  been  located  as  swamp  lands.  A  bill  for  relief  (S.  721," 
Forty -fifth  Congress,  second  session)  has  been  introduced,  but  was  not 
reached  before  adjournment.  A  more  definite  bill,  with  provisions  as  to 
the  lands  held  by  the  company,  would  better  serve  the  purpose. 

Seventh.  That  the  government  directors  of  the  Union  Pacific  Rail- 
road be  appointed  government  directors  for  the  Central  Pacific  and  the 
several  branch  railroads  of  the  system  authorized  by  the  Pacific  Eailroad 
acts  of  July  1,  1862,  and  July  2,  1864  j  that  in  lieu  of  compensation,  as 
heretofore  paid  them  by  the  Union  Pacific  Eailroad  Company,  they  be 

paid  a  fixed  annual  salary  by  the  United  States,  at  the  rate  of  $  ; 

that  all  of  said  railroad  companies  furnish  the  said  directors  transportation 
over  their  roads,  without  expense  to  the  LTnited  States,  when  traveling 
on  public  business ;  that  other  actual  and  necessary  expenses  of  said 
directors  be  paid  by  appropriation  by  Congress;  an  account  of  such 
expenses,  traveling  and  otherwise,  to  be  rendered  to  and  approved  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  before  payment  of  the  same  ;  that  no  govern- 
ment director  hereafter  receive  any  compensation  from  any  of  said  com- 
panies for  any  service  rendered  to  or  for  either  of  them,  or  make  or  be 
interested  in  any  contract  with  the  said  companies,  or  any  of  them,  where- 
by he  shall  receive  any  emolument  or  advantage  whatever,  with  penalty 
for  infraction  of  this  provision.  The  amendment  to  Sen-ate  bill  No.  1368, 
Forty-fifth  Congress,  second  session  (Congressional  Eecord,  vol.  7,  part 
5,  p.  4589),  was  in  some  respect  similar  to  that  herein  proposed,  and 
there  seems  to  be  a  necessity  for  a  government  directory  for  the  Central 
Pacific  Eailroad  Company  as  much  as  for  the  Union  Pacific  Eailroad 
Company,  if  such  government  directors  are  to  be  continued. 

Eighth.  That  section  13  of  the  act  approved  July  27,  1866  (14  U.  S. 
Stat,  at  L.,  p.  297),  as  far  as  the  same  relates  to  reports  to  be  rendered 
by  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Eailroad  Company  to  the  department  of  the 
Interior,  be  repealed. 

Ninth.  That  section  13  of  the  act  approved  March  3, 1871  (16  U.  S. 
Stat,  at  L.,  p.  577),  relating  to  reports  to  be  made  by  the  Texas  and 
Pacific  Bail  way  Company  to  the  Department  of  .the  Interior,  be  repealed. 
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For  ready  reference  a  list  of  the  laws  of  the  United  States  relating  to> 
railroad  companies  and  railroad  matters  in  general  is  given  in  the  appen- 
dix, marked  H". 

Whether  in  considering  railroads  as  "  public  highways,"  and  the  owners- 
of  them  as  "  common  carriers,"  the  rights  and  responsibilities  of  the  com- 
panies as  bodies  corporate  have  been  properly  estimated ;  whether  lower 
passenger  rates  and  Ml  cars,  as  evidenced  by  the  Centennial  passenger 
traffic  of  1876,  would  not  be  much  more  profitable  to  railroad  companies ; 
whether  the  abolition  of  the  free-pass  system,  demoralizing  and  inequit- 
able as  it  is,  and  prohibited  by  the  constitution  of  some  States  as  regards 
public  officers,  is  not  a  considerable  factor  in  the  question  of  a  reduction 
of  passenger  rates;  whether  the  rates  charged  for  freight  transported 
over  railroads  are  not  altogether  too  low  as  compared  with  water  trans- 
portation rates,  time  and  safety  being  duly  considered;  whether  the  com- 
pensation paid  by  the  government  for  mail  service  on  railroads  is  based 
upon  just  and  correct  principles,  and  whether  one  fixed  rate  can  be  applied 
equitably  to  all  railroad  companies ;  what  effect,  if  any,  the  construction 
of  narrow-gauge  railroads  will  ultimately  have  upon  those  of  standard 
gauge,  and  whether  the  building  of  them  as  well  as  those  of  standard 
gauge  on  credit  should  not  in  some  way  be  restricted  by  legislation, 
State  or  national :  these  and  a  multitude  of  minor  questions  affecting 
railroads  and  railroad  corporations  generally,  all  of  them  bearing  more 
or  less  upon  the  solution  of  4 'the  railroad  problem,"  (which,  in  his  able 
and  timely  essay  on  the  subject,  Mr.  Charles  Francis  Adams,  jr.,  has  so 
tersely  explained  as  follows : 

As  an  innovating  force,  the  railroad  lias  made  itself  felt  and  produced  its  problems 
in  every  department  of  civilized  life.  So  lias  the  steam-engine  ;  so  has  the  newpaper ; 
so  has  gunpowder.  Unlike  all  these,  however,  the  railroad  has  developed  one  dis- 
tinctive problem,  and  a  problem  which  actively  presses  for  solution.  It  has  done  so 
for  the  reason  that  it  has  not  only  usurped,  in  modern  communities,  the  more  important 
functions  of  the  highway,  but  those  who  own  it  have  also  undertaken  to  do  the  work 
which  was  formerly  done  on  the  highway.  Moreover,  as  events  have  developed  them- 
selves, it  has  become  apparent  that  the  recognized  laws  of  trade  operate  but  imper- 
fectly at  best  in  regulating  the  use  made  of  these  modern  thoroughfares  by  those  who 
thus'both  own  and  monopolize  them.  Consequently  the  political  governments  of  the 
various  countries  have  been  called  upon  in  some  way  to  make  good,  through  legisla- 
tion, the  deficiencies  thus  revealed  in  the  working  of  the  natural  laws.  This  is  the 
railroad  problem), 

however  interesting  their  discussion  may  be  these  questions  are  perhaps 
foreign  to  the  subject  of  this  report. 

Appendix  I  gives  an  abstract  from  "  Poor's  Manual  of  Eailroads  for 
1878"  as  to  revenue,  &c,  on  the  unitary  standard  of  100  miles.  Appen- 
dix K  gives  a  statement  from  "  Poor's  Manual  for  1878"  showing  the 
condition  and  business  of  railroad  companies  in  the  United  States  by 
groups  of  States  for  the  calendar  year  1877. 
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The  following-named  persons  are  employes  of  this  office : 

Annual  salary. 

Theos.  French,  Auditor   $5,  000 

Southwick  Guthrie,  bookkeeper   2,  400 

August  Duddenhausen,  assistant  bookkeeper   2,  000 

William  C.  Penny witt,  clerk   1,  20O 

Charles  W.  Foulke,  clerk  -----  y00 

William  F.  Ryan,  copyist  -   600 

Bradford  Whiteley,  messenger   30© 
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The  act  of  Congress  approved  June  19,  1878,  having  provided  for  the 
expenditure  in  detail  of  the  sum  of  $14,400,  and  having  but  appropri- 
ated the  sum  of  $12,000,  it  has  been  submitted  that  a  deficiency  appro- 
priation for  the  sum  of  $2,400  be  made  for  the  uses  and  purposes  of  the 
act  j  and,  in  addition  thereto,  a  deficiency  appropriation  for  the  sum  of 
$600  for  the  payment  of  a  messenger  be  also  made. 

In  the  estimate  for  the  appropriation  for  this  office  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1880,  it  has  been  submitted  that  a  competent  railroad 
engineer  be  provided  for  at  an  annual  salary  of  $2,000,  and  an  additional 
clerk  at  an  annual  salary  of  $1,200. 

Of  the  appropriation  for  traveling  and  other  expenses,  amounting  to 
$2,000,  the  sum  of  $112.69  has  been  expended  in  visiting  the  offices  of 
the  Union  Pacific  Kailroad  Company  and  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and 
Santa  Fe  Bailroad  Company  in  Boston,  those  of  the  Union  Pacific  Bail- 
road  and  the  Northern  Pacific  Bailroad  Companies  in  New  York,  and 
other  offices. 

Of  the  appropriation  for  incidental  expenses  for  books,  &c,  amounting 
to  $700,  the  sum  of  $55.95  has  been  expended.  No  appropriation  hav- 
ing been  made  specially  for  furniture,  expenditures  for  the  same  have 
been  considered  as  incidental  expenses,  and  paid  from  that  appropria- 
tion to  the  amount  of  $441.75. 

The  expense  incurred  for  printing  books,  forms,  and  other  blanks  for 
the  use  of  the  office  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1879,  has  amounted 
to  $456.07,  and  for  stationery  to  October  31, 1878,  to  $80.07,  both  of  which 
amounts  have  been  paid  out  of  the  general  appropriation  for  the  depart- 
ment. The  total  expenditures  on  account  of  this  office  to  date,  excepting 
salaries,  have  amounted  to  $1,146.53. 

It  affords  me  pleasure  to  acknowledge  the  industry,  application,  and 
ability  with  which  I  have  been  supported  by  my  subordinates. 

Bespectfully  submitted. 

THEOS.  FBENCH, 

Auditor, 

The  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
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APPENDIX  A, 

A1ST  ACT  to  create  an  Auditor  of  Railroad  Accounts,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Souse  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled,  That  section  twenty  of  the  act  entitled  "An  act  to  aid  in  the 
construction  of  a  railroad  and  telegraph  line  from  the  Missouri  River  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  and  to  secure  to  the  government  the  use  of  the  same  for  postal,  military,  and 
other  purposes,"  approved  July  first,  anno  Domini  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-two, 
and  the  act  entitled  "An  act  relative  to  filing  reports  of  railroad  companies,"  approved 
June  twenty-fifth,  anno  Domini  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-eight,  be,  and  the  same 
are  hereby,  repealed. 

Section  2.  That  the  office  of  Auditor  of  Railroad  Accounts  is  hereby  established  as  a 
bureau  of  the  Interior  Department.  The  said  Auditor  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  The  an- 
nual salary  of  the  said  Auditor  shall  be,  and  is  hereby,  fixed  at  the  sum  of  five  thou- 
sand dollars.  To  assist  the  said  Auditor  to  perform  the  duties  of  said  office,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  shall  appoint  one  bookkeeper  at  an  annual  salary  of  two  thousand 
four  hundred  dollars,  one  assistant  bookkeeper  at  an  annual  salary  of  two  thousand 
dollars,  one  clerk  at  an  annual  salary  of  one  thousand  four  hundred  dollars,  and  one 
copyist  at  an  annual  salary  of  nine  hundred  dollars.  Actual  and  necessary  traveling 
and  other  expenses  incurred  in  visiting  the  offices  of  the  railroad  companies  herein- 
after described,  and  for  which  vouchers  shall  be  rendered,  are  hereby  allowed,  not  to 
exceed  the  sum  of  two  thousand  dollars  per  annum ;  and  it  is  hereby  specially  pro- 
vided that  each  of  said  railroad  companies  shall  furnish  transportation  over  its  own 
road,  without  expense  to  the  United  States,  for  the  said  Auditor  or  any  person  acting 
under  his  direction.  Incidental  expenses  for  books,  stationery,  and  other  material  nec- 
essary for  the  use  of  said  bureau  are  hereby  allowed,  not  to  exceed  the  sum  of  seven  hun- 
dred dollars  per  annum.  And  the  sum  of  twelve  thousand  dollars  is  hereby  appropriated 
for  the  uses  and  purposes  of  this  act  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  thirtieth,  anno 
Domini  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-nine. 

Section  3.  That  the  duties  of  the  said  Auditor  under  and  subject  to  the  direction  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  be,  to  prescribe  a  system  of  reports  to  be  rendered 
to  him  by  the  railroad  companies  whose  roads  are  in  whole  or  in  part  west,  north,  or 
south  of  the  Missouri  River,  and  to  which  the  United  States  have  granted  any  loan  of 
credit  or  subsidy  in  bonds  or  lands ;  to  examine  the  books  and  accounts  of  each  of  said 
railroad  companies  once  in  each  fiscal  year,  and  at  such  other  times  as  may  be  deemed 
by  him  necessary  to  determine  the  correctness  of  any  report  received  from  them ;  to 
assist  the  government  directors  of  any  of  said  railroad  companies  in  all  matters  which 
come  under  their  cognizance  whenever  they  may  officially  request  such  assistance ; 
to  see  that  the  laws  relating  to  said  companies  are  enforced ;  to  furnish  such  informa- 
tion to  the  several  departments  of  the  government  in  regard  to  tariffs  for  freight  and 
passengers  and  in  regard  to  the  accounts  of  said  railroad  companies  as  may  be  by  them 
required,  or,  in  the  absence  of  any  request  therefor,  as  he  may  deem  expedient  for  the 
interest  of  the  government ;  and  to  make  an  annual  report  to  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, on  the  first  day  of  November,  on  the  condition  of  each  of  said  railroad  com- 
panies, their  road,  accounts,  and  affairs,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  thirtieth  im- 
mediately preceding. 

Section  4.  That  each  and  every  railroad  company  aforesaid  which  has  received 
from  the  United  States  any  bonds  of  the  said  United  States,  issued  by  way  of  loan  to 
aid  in  constructing  or  furnishing  its  road,  or  which  has  received  from  the  United  States 
any  lands  granted  to  it  for  a  similar  purpose,  shall  make  to  the  said  Auditor  any  and 
all  such  reports  as  he  may  require  from  time  to  time,  and  shall  submit  its  books  and 
records  to  the  inspection  of  said  Auditor  or  any  person  acting  in  his  place  and  stead, 
at  any  time  that  the  said  Auditor  may  request,  in  the  office  where  said  books  and 
records  are  usually  kept ;  and  the  said  Auditor,  or  his  authorized  representative,  shall 
make  such  transcripts  from  the  said  books  and  records  as  he  may  desire. 

Section  5.  That  if  any  railroad  company  aforesaid  shall  neglect  or  refuse  to  make 
such  reports  as  may  be  called  for,  or  refuse  to  submit  its  books  and  records  to  inspec- 
tion, as  provided  in  section  four  of  this  act,  such  neglect  or  refusal  shall  operate  as  a 
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forfeiture,  in  eaeli  case  of  such  neglect  or  refusal,  of  a  sum  not  less  than  one  thousand 
nor  more  than  rive  thousand  dollars,  to  be  recovered  by  the  Attorney-General  of  the 
United  States  in  the  name  and  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the  United  States ;  and  it 
shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  in  all  such  cases  of  neglect  or  re- 
fusal as  aforesaid,  to  inform  the  Attorney-General  of  the  facts,  to  the  end  that  suck 
forfeiture  or  forfeitures  may  be  judicially  enforced. 

Section  6.  This  act  shall  apply  to  any  and  all  persons  or  corporations  into  whose 
hands  either  of  said  railroads  may  lawfully  come,  as  well  as  to  the  original  compa- 
nies. 

Section  7.  This  act  shall  take  effect  on  and  after  the  first  day  of  July,  anno  Doinim 
eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-eight. 
Approved,  June  19,  1878. 


APPENDIX  B. 

List  of  railroad  companies  included  in  the  act  approved  June  19,  1878,  entitled  "An  act  to 
create  an  Auditor  of  Bail  road  Accounts,  and  for  other  purposes." 

Bonds,  lands,  right  of  way,  depot  grounds,  and  materials  have  been  granted  by  the 
United  States  to  the  following  corporations : 

1.  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company. 

2.  Central  Pacific  Railroad  Company  of  California,  including  the  Western  Pacific 
Railroad  Company  of  California,  with  which  it  was  consolidated  June  23,  1870. 

3.  Kansas  Pacific  Railway  Company,  formerly  "Union  Pacific  Railway  Company 
(Eastern  Division),"  and  prior  to  that  the  ''Leavenworth,  Pawnee  and  Western  Rail- 
road Company." 

4.  Denver  Pacific  Railway  and  Telegraph  Company,  deemed  to  be  a  part  and  exten- 
sion of  the  Kansas  Pacific  Railroad,  to  the  point  of  junction  thereof  with  the  road  of 
the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company  at  Cheyenne,  by  act  of  Congress  approved  June 
20,  1874.  ,  1  "  , 

5.  Central  Branch  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  formerly  "Atchison  and  Pike's- 
Peak  Railroad  Company/' 

6.  Sioux  City  and  Pacific  Railroad  Company. 

Lands,  right  of  way,  depot  grounds,  and  materials  have  been  granted  by  the  United 
States  to  the  following  corporations : 

7.  Texas  and  Pacific  Railway  Company,  formerly  "Texas  and  Pacific  Railroad  Com- 
pany." 

8.  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  Company  of  California. 

9.  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  Company. 

10.  Saint  Louis  and  San  Francisco  Railway  Company  of  Missouri,  successor  in  the 
State  of  Missouri  to  the  "Atlantic  and  Pacific  Railroad  Company." 

11.  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  still  owner  of  the  railroad  west  of  Mis- 
souri. 

12.  Burlington  and  Missouri  River  Railroad* Company  in  Nebraska,  assignee  of  the 
" Burlington  and  Missouri  River  Railroad  Company"  of  Iowa. 

13.  Oregon  and  California  Railroad  Company,  formerly  "Oregon  Central  Railroad 
Company  of  Salem,"  Oregon. 

14.  Oregon  Central  Railroad  Company  of  Oregon. 

15.  New  Orleans,  Baton  Rouge  and  Vicksburg  Railroad  Company  of  Louisiana. 

Lands,  right  of  way.  depot  grounds,  and  materials  have  been  granted  by  the  United 
States  to  the  States  named,  to  aid  in  the  construction  of  the  following  railroads  : 

16.  Missouri — Hannibal  and  Saint  Joseph  Railroad. 

17.  Missouri  and  Arkansas — Saint  Louis,  Iron  Mountain  and  Southern  Railway,  in- 
chiding  the  Cairo  and  Fulton  Railroad. 

18.  Arkansas — Little  Rock  and  Fort  Smith  Railway. 

19.  Arkansas — Memphis  and  Little  Rock  Railroad. 

20.  Kansas — Missouri,  Kansas  and  Texas  Railway. 

21.  Kansas— Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  F6  Railroad. 

22.  Kansas — Leavenworth,  Lawrence  and  Galveston  Railroad. 

23.  Kansas — Missouri  River,  Fort  Scott  and  Gulf  Railroad. 

(The  lands  having  been  reconveyed  to  the  United  States,  the  railroad  is  no  longer 
considered  a  land-grant  road.) 

24.  Kansas— Saint  Joseph  and  Western  Railroad,  late  Saint  Joseph  and  Denver  City 
Railroad 

25.  Iowa— Chicago,  Burlington  and  Quincy  Railroad,  between  Burlington  and  the 
Missouri  River. 
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26.  Iowa— Chicago,  Rock  Island  and  Pacific  Railroad. 

27.  Iowa— Cedar  Rapids  and  Missouri  River  Railroad. 

28.  Iowa— Dubuque  and  Sioux  City  Railroad. 

29.  Iowa— Iowa  Falls  and  Sioux  City  Railroad. 

30.  Iowa  and  Minnesota— Sioux  City  and  Saint  Paul  Railroad. 

31.  Minnesota— Saint  Paul  and  Sioux  City  Railroad. 

32.  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  Saint  Paul  Railway. 
Iowa— McGregor  and  Missouri  River  Railroad. 
Minnesota— Minnesota  Central  Railroad. 
Minnesota— Hastings  and  Dakota  Railroad. 
Wisconsin — La  Crosse  and  Milwaukee  Railroad. 

33.  Wisconsin— Wisconsin  Central  Railroad.  .  ■ 

34.  Wisconsin— Chicago,  Saint  Paul  and  Minneapolis  Railroad,  late  "West  Wiscon 

sin."  ,  • 

35.  Wisconsin— North  Wisconsin  Railroad.  _ 

36.  Minnesota— Winona  and  Saint  Peter  Railroad,  owned  and  operated  by  the  Chi- 
cago and  Northwestern  Railway  Company. 

37.  Minnesota— Southern  Minnesota  Railway. 

38.  Minnesota— Saint  Paul  and  Duluth  Railroad. 

39.  Minnesota— Saint  Paul  and  Pacific  Railroad,  First  Division.  -    ~ . 

40.  Minnesota— Saint  Paul  and  Pacific  Railroad,  First  Division,  Branch  Line. 

41.  Minnesota— Saint  Paul  and  Pacific  Railroad,  Saint  Vincent  Extension. 

42.  Louisiana— Vicksburg,  Shreveport  and  Texas  Railroad. 

43.  Louisiana, — Morgan's  Louisiana  and  Texas  Railroad. 

44.  Missouri— Missouri  Pacific  Railroad,  formerly  "Southwest  Branch  Pacific  Rail- 
road." 

45.  Minnesota— Stillwater  and  Saint  Paul  Railroad. 

46.  Minnesota— Saint  Paul,  Stillwater  and  Taylor's  Falls  Railroad. 
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A. 


Act  of— 

Section. 

Statute. 

Page. 

July   1,  1862 

6 

12 

493 

"  That  *  *  *  said  company  shall  at  all  times  transmit  dispatches  over 
said  telegraph  line,  and  transport  mails,  troops  and  munitions  of  war, 
supplies  and  public  stores  upon  said  railroad  for  the  government,  when 
required  to  do  so  by  any  department  thereof  and  that  the  government 
shall  at  all  times  have  the  preference  in  the  use  of  the  same  for  all  the 
purposes  aforesaid,  (at  fair  and  reasonable  rates  of  compensation  not 
to  exceed  the  amounts  paid  by  private  parties  for  the  same  kind  of 
service;)" 

B. 

July  25,  1866 

5 

14 

240 

"That  the  grants  aforesaid  are  made  upon  the  condition  that  the  said 
railroad  companies  shall  keep  said  railroad  and  telegraph  in  repair  and 
use,  and  shall  at  all  times  transport  the  mails  upon  said  railroad,  and 
transmit  dispatches  by  said  telegraph  line  for  the  government  of  the 
United  States  when  required  so  to  do  by  any  department  thereof,  and 
that  the  government  shall  at  all  times  have  the  preference  in  the  use 
of  said  railroad  and  telegraph  therefor  at  fair  and  reasonable  rates  of 
compensation,  not  to  exceed,  the  rates  paid  by  private  parties  for  the 
same  kind  of  service. 

'And  said  railroad  shall  be  and  remain  a  public  highway  for  the  use  of 
the  government  of  the  United  States  free  of  all  toll  or  other  charges 
upon  the  transportation  of  the  property  or  troops  of  the  United  States ; 
and  the  same  shall  be  transported  over  said  road  at  the  cost,  charge 
and  expense  of  the  corporations  or  companies  owning  or  operating  the 
same,  when  so  required  by  the  government  of  the  United  States." 

C. 

Mar.   3,  1871 

19 

16 

579 

"  That  said  road  shall  be  subject  to  the  use  of  the  United  States  for  postal, 
military  and  all  other  governmental  services  at  fair  and  reasonable 
rates  of  compensation,  not  to  exceed  the  price  paid  by  private  parties 
for  the  same  kind  of  service,  and  the  government  shall  at  all  times 
have  the  preference  in  the  use  of  the  same  for  the  purposes  afore- 
said." 

D. 

July  27,  1866 

5 

14 

295 

"That  the  said  company  shall  not  charge  the  government  higher  rates 
than  they  do  individuals  for  like  transportation  and  telegraphic  serv- 
ice." 

"That  said  *  *  *  railroad  or  any  part  thereof  shall  be  a  post  route 
and  military  road,  subject  to  the  use  of  the  United  States  for  postal, 
military,  naval,  and  ali  other  government  service,  and  also  subject  to 
such  regulations  as  Congress  may  impose  restricting  the  charges  for 
such  government  transportation." 

11 

14 

297 

E. 

June  10,  1852 

4 

10 

9 

1  And  the  said  railroads  shall  be  and  remain  public  highways,  for  the  use 
of  the  government  of  the  United  States,  free  from  toll  or  other  charge 
upon  the  transportation  of  any  property  or  troops  of  the  United 
States." 

F. 

Feb.    9,  1853 

4 

10 

156 

"And  the  said  railroad  and  branches  shall  be  and  remain  a  public  high- 
way for  the  use  of  the  government  of  the  United  States,  free  from  toll 
or  other  charge  upon  the  transportation  of  any  property  or  troops  of 
the  United  States." 
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Act  of- 


July  28, 


338  "  That  all  property  and  troops  of  the  United  States  shall  at  all  times  be 
transported  over  said  railroad  and  branches  at  the  cost,  charge,  and 
expense  of  the  company  or  corporation  owning  or  operating  said  road 
and  branches  respectively,  when  so  required  by  the  government  of  the 
United  States." 


.July   1,  1864 


That  said  railroad  shall  be  a  public  highway,  and  shall  transport  troops 
and  munitions  of  war  of  the  United  States  free  of  charge." 


.July  26,  1866 


290 


That  said  companv,  after  the  construction  of  its  road,  shall  keep  it  in 
repair  and  use,  and  shall  at  all  times  transport  troops,  munitions  of 
war  supplies,  and  public  stores  upon  its  road  for  the  government  of 
the  United  States,  free  from  all  cost  or  charge  therefor  to  the  govern- 
ment, when  required  to  do  so  by  any  department  thereof." 


July  23,  1866 


211 


"That  said  company  after  the  construction  of  its  road,  shall  keep  it  m 
repair  and  use,  and  shall  at  all  times  be  in  readiness  to  transport  troops, 
munitions  of  war,  supplies  and  public  stores  upon  its  roads  for  the  gov- 
ernment when  required  to  do  so  by  any  department  thereof,  the  gov- 
ernment at  all  times  having  the  preference  in  the  use  of  the  road  tor 
all  the  purposes  aforesaid  at  fair  and  reasonable  rates  of  compensation, 
not  exceeding  that  paid  by  private  individuals,  or  the  average  paid  for 
like  services  on  other  roads." 


July   4,  1866 


88 


'And  the  said  railroads  shall  be  and  remain  public  highways  for  the  use 
of  the  government  of  the  United  States  free  of  all  toll  or  other  charges 
upon  the  transportation  of  any  property  or  troops  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  same  shall  at  all  times  be  transported  at  the  cost  charge  and 
expense  in  all  respects  of  the  company  or  corporation  or  their  suc- 
cessors or  assigns,  having  or  receiving  the  benefit  of  the  land  grants 
herein  made." 
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APPENDIX  D. 

List  of  forms  issued  from  the  Office  of  the  Auditor  of  Bail  road  Accounts,  Department  of  the 
Interims  Washington,  D.  C,  upon  which  reports  are  required  to  he  made  by  the  railroad 
companies,  under  the  act  approved  June  19,  1818. 


Character  of  report. 


Financial  condition  

Revenue  

Ownership  and  control  

 do  

 do  

Statistical— Traffic  

Operating  and  other  expenses. . 

 do  do  

 do  do  

 do  do  

Income  expenses  t  

Cost  of  construction  

Statistical — Employes  

 do  Supplies   

 do  Repairs  

 do  Taxes,  &c  

 do  Accidents  

 do  Funded  debt  

 do  Capital  stock  

 do  Roadway  

 do  Locomotives   

Land  department — Statistical . . 

 do  Financial . . 

Statistical— Bridges  

 do  Passenger-cars  

 do  Freight-cars  

 do  Miscellaneous  cars 

 do  Stocks  and  bonds. . 

 do  Freight  carried  


When  required. 


Monthly. 

Semi-annually. 

Do. 

Do. 
Monthly. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Semi-annually. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


The  information  required  upon  these  forms  is  as  follows: 

1.  Debit  and  credit  footings  of  every  account  in  the  general  ledger. 

2.  Statement  of  revenue  derived  from  all  sources,  giving  through  and  way  earnings 
and  other  income,  by  divisions. 

3.  On  sheet  1 :  Name  of  company,  date  of  incorporation,  location  of  offices,  consol- 
idations with  other  companies,  and  leases  of  other  roads.  On  sheet  2:  Name,  official 
title,  residence,  and  annual  salary  of  and  the  number  of  shares  of  stock  owned  by  each 
officer  and  director.  On  sheet  3 :  Name  and  residence  of,  and  the  number  of  shares 
held  by  every  other  stockholder. 

4.  The  number  of  through  and  way  passengers  and  tons  carried,  the  through  and 
way  mileage  of  loaded  and  empty  cars,  trains,  free  passengers — by  divisions. 

5.  On  sheet  1:  Itemized  statement  of  the  expenses  of  transportation  for  passenger 
and  freight  business,  by  divisions.  On  sheet  2 :  Itemized  statement  of  maintenance  • 
of  way  expenses — superintendence,  repairs,  renewals,  &e. — proportioned  to  passenger 
and  freight  business,  by  divisions.  On  sheet  3 :  Itemized  statement  of  expenses  of 
maintenance  of  buildings,  machinery,  rolling-stock,  classified  according  to  passenger 
and  freight  business,  by  divisions.  On  sheet  4 :  Itemized  statement  of  general  ex- 
penses, salaries,  incidentals,  miscellaneous,  general  offices,  taxes,  insurance,  &c,  by 
divisions. 

6.  Itemized  statement  of  interest  on  funded  and  floating  debt,  premiums,  exchange, 
taxes,  land  expenses,  dividends,  &c. 

7.  Itemized  statement  of  expenditures  for  new  construction,  improvements,  new 
equipment,  &c,  by  divisions. 

8.  Itemized  statement  of  number  and  class  of  employes,  and  their  average  monthly 
pay,  by  divisions,  on  sheet  1.  On  sheet  2:  Itemized  statement  of  the  quantity  and. 
cost  of  materials  used,  supplies  for  locomotives,  cars,  &c,  by  divisions.  On  sheet  3: 
Statements  of  the  number  of  buildings,  locomotives,  cars,  &c,  repaired,  by  divisions. 
On  sheet  4 :  Statement  of  miscellaneous  statistics,  general  income,  switching,  govern- 
ment directors,  taxes,  insurance,  &c. 

9.  Statement  of  the  number,  date,  cause,  and  cost  of  accidents ;  number  of  passen- 
gers, employes,  and  others  killed  or  injured,  and  of  stock  killed  or  injured. 
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10.  Statement  of  funded  debt  and  sinking  funds,  by  classes,  giving-  amount  of  inter 
est  and  principal,  issued,  paid,  and  outstanding. 

11.  Statement  of  capital  stock,  giving  number  of  shares  authorized,  subscribed  for 
and  paid  for  in  cash  or  otherwise. 

12.  Characteristics  of  road — length,  gauge,  alignment,  profile  or  grades,  tunnels, 
trestles,  crossings,  &c. — by  divisions. 

13.  List  of  locomotives  and  tenders,  number,  weight,  power,  operation,  and  con- 
dition. 

14.  Statement  of  quantity  of  land  acquired  and  disposed  of,  giving  cash  and  credit 
sales,  cancellations,  &c. 

15.  Itemized  statement  of  receipts  and  expenditures  of  land  department. 

16.  List  of  iron  and  wooden  bridges,  giving  location,  dimensions,  class,  age,  date  of 
renewal,  cost,  &c. 

17.  On  sheet  1 :  List  of  passenger-cars  owned,  by  classes.  On  sheet  2:  List  of  freight- 
cars  owned,  by  classes.    On  sheet  3:  List  of  all  other  cars  owned,  by  classes. 

18.  List  of  stocks  and  bonds  of  other  railroads  and  corporations  owned,  giving  cost 
of  the  same,  and  how  paid  for. 

19.  Itemized  statement  of  through  and  local  freight,  giving  kind,  class,  and 
quantity. 


APPENDIX  E. 

Chap.  96. — AX  ACT  to  alter  and  amend  the  act  entitled  'An  act  to  aid  in  the  construction  of  a  railroad 
and  telegraph  line  from  the  Missouri  Kiver  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  to  secure  to  the  government  the 
use  of  the  same  for  postal,  military,  and  other  purposes,"  approved  July  first,  eighteen  hundred  and 
sixty-two,  and  also  to  alter  and  amend  the  act  of  Congress  approved  July  second,  eighteen  hundred 
and' sixty-four,  in  amendment  of  said  first-named  act. 

Whereas,  on  the  first  day  of  July,  anno  Domini  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-two, 
Congress  passed  an  act  entitled  "An  act  to  aid  in  the  construction  of  a  railroad  and 
telegraph  line  from  the  Missouri  River  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  to  secure  to  the  gov- 
ernment the  use  of  the  same  for  postal,  military,  and  other  purposes ; "  and 

Whereas  afterward,  on  the  second  day  of  July,  anno  Domini  eighteen  hundred  and' 
sixty-four,  Congress  passed  an  act  in  amendment  of  said  first-mentioned  act ;  and 

Whereas  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company  named  in  said  acts,  and  under  the 
authority  thereof,  undertook  to  construct  a  railway,  after  the  passage  thereof,  over 
some  part  Of  the  line  mentioned  in  said  acts ;  and 

Whereas,  under  the  authority  of  the  said  two  acts,  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad  Com 
pany  of  California,  a  corporation  existing  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  California, 
undertook  to  construct  a  railway,  after  the  passage  of  said  acts,  over  some  part  of  the 
line  mentioned  in  said  acts ;  and. 

Whereas  the  United  States,  upon  demand  of  said  Central  Pacific  Railroad  Company, 
have  heretofore  issued,  by  way  of  loan  and  as  provided  in  said  acts,  to  and  for  the 
benefit  of  said  company,  in  aid  of  the  purposes  named  in  said  acts,  the  bonds  of  the 
United  States,  payable  in  thirty  years  from  the  date  thereof,  with  interest  at  six  per 
centum  per  annum,  payable  half  yearly,  to  the  amount  of  twenty-five  million  eight 
hundred  and  eighty-five  thousand  one  hundred  and  twenty  dollars,  which  said  bonds 
have  been  sold  in  the  market  or  otherwise  disposed  of  by  said  company ;  and 

Whereas  the  said  Central  Pacific  Company  has  issued  and  disposed  of  an  amount  of 
its  own  bonds  equal  to  the  amount  so  issued  by  the  United  States,  and  secured  the 
same  by  mortgage,  and  which  are,  if  lawfully  issued  and  disposed  of,  a  prior  and  para- 
mount lien,  in  the  respect  mentioned  in  said  acts,  to  that  of  the  United  States,  as 
stated,  and  secured  thereby ;  and 

Whereas,  after  the  passage  of  said  acts,  the  Western  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  a 
corporation  then  existing  under  the  laws  of  California,  did,  under  the  authority  of 
Congress,  become  the  assignee  of  the  rights,  duties,  and  obligations  of  the  said  Central 
Pacific  Railroad  Company,  as  provided  in  the  act  of  Congress  passed  on  the  third  of 
March,  anno  Domini  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-five,  and  did,  under  the  authority  of 
the  said  act  and  of  the  acts  aforesaid,  construct  a  railroad  from  the  city  of  San  Jose"  to 
the  city  of  Sacramento,  in  California,  and  did  demand  and  receive  from  the  United 
States  the  sum  of  one  million  nine  hundred  and  seventy  thousand  five  hundred  and 
sixty  dollars  of  the  bonds  of  the  United  States,  of  the  description  before  mentioned  as 
issued  to  the  Central  Pacific  Company  and  in  the  same  manner  and  under  the  provis- 
ions of  said  acts ;  and  upon  and  in  respect  of  the  bonds  so  issued  to  both  said  compa- 
nies, the  United  States  have  paid  interest  to  the  sum  of  more  than  thirteen  and  a  half 
million  dollars,  which  has  not  been  reimbursed ;  and 

Whereas  said  Western  Pacific  Railroad  Company  has  issued  and  disposed  of  an 
amount  of  its  own  bonds  equal  to  the  amount  so  issued  by  the  United  States  to  it,  and 
secured  the  same  by  mortgage,  which  are,  if  lawfully  issued  and  disposed  of,  a  prior 
and  paramount  lien  to  that  of  the  United  States,  as  stated  and  secured  thereby ;  and 
57  I 
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Whereas  said  Western  Pacific  Railroad  Company  lias  since  become  merged  in,  and 
consolidated  with,  said  Central  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  under  the  name  of  the  Cen- 
tral Pacific  Railroad  Company,  whereby  the  said  Central  Pacific  Railroad  Company 
has  become  liahle  to  all  the  burdens,  duties,  and  obligations  before  resting  upon  said 
Western  Pacific  Railroad  Company :  and  divers  other  railroad  companies  have  been 
merged  in  and  consolidated  with  said  Central  Pacific  Railroad  Company:  and 

Whereas  the  United  States,  upon  the  demand  of  the  said  Union  Pacific  Railroad 
Company,  have  heretofore  issued  by  way  of  loan  to  it  and  as  provided  in  said  acts, 
the  bonds  of  the  United  States,  payable  in  thirty  years  from  the  date  thereof,  with 
interest  at  six  per  centum  per  annum,  payable  half-yearly,  the  principal  sums  of  which 
amount  to  twenty-seven  million  two  hundred  and  thirty-six  thousand  rive  hundred 
and  twelve  dollars;  on  which  the  United  States  have  paid  over  ten  million  dollars 
interest  over  and  above  all  reimbursements  ;  which  said  bonds  have  been  sold  in  the 
market  or  otherwise  disposed  of  by  said  corporation  ;  and 

Whereas  said  corporation  has  issued  and  disposed  of  an  amount  of  its  own  bonds 
equal  to  the  amounts  so  issued  to  it  by  the  United  States  as  aforesaid,  and  secured  the 
same  by  mortgage,  and  which  are.  if  lawfully  issued  arid  disposed  of.  a  prior  and  para- 
mount lien,  in  the  respect  mentioned  in  said  acts,  to  that  of  the  United  States,  as  stated, 
and  secured  thereby ;  and 

Whereas  the  total  liabilities^ exclusive  of  interest  to  accrue)  to  all  creditors,  includ- 
ing the  United  States,  of  the  said  Central  -Pacific  Company,  amount  in  the  aggregate 
tolnore  than  ninety-six  million  dollars,  and  those  of  the  said  Union  Pacific  Railroad 
Company  to  more  than  eighty-eight  million  dollars  ;  and 

Whereas  the  United  States,  in  view  of  the  indebtedness  and  operations  of  said  sev- 
eral railroad  companies  respectively,  and  of  the  disposition  of  their  respective  incomes, 
are  not  and  cannot,  without  further  legislation,  be  secure  in  their  interests  in  and  con- 
cerning said  respective  railroads  and  corporations,  either  as  mentioned  in  said  acts  or 
otherwise  ;  and 

Whereas  a  due  regard  to  the  rights  of  said  several  companies  respectively,  as  men- 
tioned in  said  act  of  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-two,  as  well  as  just  security  to  the 
United  States  in  the  premises,  and  in  respect  of  all  the  matters  set  forth  in  said  act, 
require  that  the  said  act  of  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-two  be  altered  and  amended 
as  hereinafter  enacted ;  and 

Whereas,  by  reason  of  the  premises  also,  as  well  as  for  other  causes  of  public  good 
and  justice,  the  powers  provided  and  reserved  in  said  act  of  eighteen  hundred  and 
sixty-four  for  the  amendment  and  alteration  thereof  ought  also  to  be  exercised  as 
hereinafter  enacted:  Therefore, 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Sonde  and  House  of  Bcjiresentatircs  of  the  United  State*  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled,  That  the  net  earnings  mentioned  in  said  act  of  eighteen  hundred 
and  sixty-two,  of  said  railroad  companies  respectively,  shall  be  ascertained  by  deduct- 
ing from  the  gross  amount  of  their  earnings  respectively  the  necessary  expenses 
actually  paid  within  the  year  in  operating  the  same  and  keeping  the  same  in  a  state 
of  repair,  and  also  the  sum  paid  by  them  respectively  within  the  year  in  discharge  of 
interest  on  their  first-mortgage  bonds,  whose  lien  has  priority  over  the  lien  of  the 
United  States,  and  excluding  from  consideration  all  sums  owing  or  paid  by  said  com- 
panies respectively  for  interest  upon  any  other  portion  of  their  indebtedness  :  and  the 
foregoing  provision  shall  be  deemed  and  taken  as  an  amendment  of  said  act  of  eighteen 
hundred  and  sixty-four,  as  well  as  of  said  act  of  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-two.  This 
section  shall  take  effect  on  the  thirtieth  day  of  June  next,  and  be  applicable  to  all 
computations  of  net  earnings  thereafter ;  but  it  shall  not  affect  any  right  of  the 
United  States  or  of  either  of  said  railroad  companies  existing  prior  thereto. 

Sec.  2.  That  the  whole  amount  of  compensation  which  may,  from  time  to  time,  be 
due  to  said  several  railroad  companies  respectively  for  services  rendered  for  the  gov- 
ernment shall  be  retained  by  the  United  States,  one-half  thereof  to  be  presently  ap- 
plied  to  the  liquidation  of  the  interest  paid  and  to  be  paid  by  the  United  States  upon 
the  bonds  so  issued  by  it  as  aforesaid,  to  each  of  said  corporations  severally,  and  the 
other  half  thereof  to  be  turned  into  the  sinking-fund  hereinafter  provided,  for  the  uses 
therein  mentioned. 

Sec.  3.  That  there  shall  be  established  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  a  sink- 
ing-fund, which  shall  be  invested  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  bonds  of  the 
United  States ;  and  the  semi-annual  income  thereof  shall  be  in  like  manner  from  time 
to  time  invested,  and  the  same  shall  accumulate  and  be  disposed  of  as  hereinafter 
mentioned.  And  in  making  such  investments  the  Secretary  shall  prefer  the  five  per 
centum  bonds  of  the  United  States,  unless,  for  good  reasons  appearing  to  him,  and 
which  he  shall  report  to  Congress,  he  shall  at  any  time  deem  it  advisable  to  invest  in 
other  bonds  of  the  United  States.  All  the  bonds  belonging  to  said  fund  shall,  as  fast 
as  they  shall  be  obtained,  be  so  stamped  as  to  show  that  they  belong  to  said  fund, 
and  that  they  are  not  good  in  the  hands  of  other  holders  than  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  until  they  shall  have  been  indorsed  by  him,  and  publicly  disposed  of  pursu- 
ant to  this  act. 
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Sec  4  That  there  shall  be  carried  to  the  credit  of  the  said  fund,  on  the  first  day  of 
February  in  each  year,  the  one-half  of  the  compensation  for  services  hereinbefore 
named,  rendered  for  the  government  by  said  Central  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  not 
applied  in  liquidation  of  interest ;  and,  in  addition  thereto,  the  said  company  shall,  on 
sail  day  in  each  year,  pay  into  the  Treasury,  to  the  credit  of  said  sinking-fund,  the 
sum  of  one  million  two  hundred  thousand  dollars,  or  so  much  thereof  as  shall  be 
necessary  to  make  the  five  per  centum  of  the  net  earnings  of  its  said  road  payable 
to  the  United  States  under  said  act  of  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-two,  and  the  whole 
sum  earned  by  it  as  compensation  for  services  rendered  for  the  United  States,  together 
with  the  sum  by  this  section  required  to  be  paid,  amount  in  the  aggregate  to  twenty- 
five  per  centum  of  the  whole  net  earnings  of  said  railroad  company,  ascertained  and 
defined  as  hereinbefore  provided,  for  the  year  ending  on  the  thirty-first  day  of  Decera- 
her  next  preceding.  That  there  shall  be  carried  to  the  credit  of  the  said  fund,  on  the 
first  day  of  February  in  each  year,  the  one-half  of  the  compensation  for  services  here- 
inbefore named,  rendered  for  the  government  by  said  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Com- 
pany not  applied  in  liquidation  of  interest ;  and  in  addition  thereto,  the  said  com- 
pany shall,  on  said  day  in  each  year,  pay  into  the  Treasury,  to  the  credit  of  said 
sinking-fund,  the  sum  of  eight  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars,  or  so  much  thereoi 
as  shall  be  necessary,  to  make  the  five  per  centum  of  the  net  earnings  of  its  said  road 
payable  to  the  United  States  under  said  act  of  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-two,  and 
the  whole  sum  earned  by  it  as  compensation  for  services  rendered  for  the  United 
States  together  with  the  sum  by  this  section  required  to  be  paid,  amount  m  the 
ao-oregate  to  twenty-five  per  centum  of  the  whole  net  earnings  of  said  railroad  com- 
pany, ascertained  and  defined  as  hereinbefore  provided,  for  the  year  ending  on  the 
thirty-first  dav  of  December  next  preceding.  . 

Sec.  5.  That  whenever  it  shall  be  made  satisfactorily  to  appear  to  the  Secretary  ot 
the  Treasury,  by  either  of  said  companies,  that  seventy-five  per  centum  of  its  net 
earnings  as  hereinbefore  defined,  for  any  current  year,  are  or  were  insufficient  to  pay 
the  interest  for  such  year  upon  the  obligations  of  such  company,  in  respect  of  which 
obligations  there  may  exist  a  lien  paramount  to  that  of  the  United  States,  and  that 
such  interest  has  been  paid  out  of  such  net  earnings,  said  Secretary  is  hereby  author- 
ized, and  it  is  made  his  duty,  to  remit  for  such  current  year  so  much  of  the  twenty- 
five  per  centum  of  net  earnings  required  to  be  paid  into  the  sinking-fund,  as  afore- 
said, as  may  have  been  thus  applied  and  used  in  the  payment  of  interest  as  aforesaid. 

Sec.  6.  That  no  dividend  shall  be  voted,  made,  or  paid  for  or  to  any  stockholder  or 
stockholders  in  either  of  said  companies  respectively  at  any  time  when  the  said  com- 
pany shall  be  in  default  in  respect  of  the  payment  either  of  the  sums  required  as  afore- 
said' to  be  paid  into  said  sinking-fund,  or  in  respect  of  the  payment  of  the  said  five  per 
centum  of  the  net  earnings,  or  in  respect  of  interest  upon  any  debt  the  lien  of  which, 
or  of  the  debt  on  which  it  may  accrue,  is  paramount  to  that  of  the  United  States; 
and  any  officer  or  person  who  shall  vote,  declare,  make,  or  pay,  and  any  stockholder 
of  any' of  said  companies  who  shall  receive  any  such  dividend  contrary  to  the  provis- 
ions of  this  act,  shall  be  liable  to  the  United  States  for  the  amount  thereof,  which, 
when  recovered,  shall  be  paid  into  said  sinking-fund.  And  every  such  officer,  person, 
or  stockholder  who  shall  knowingly  vote,  declare,  make,  or  pay  any  such  dividend, 
contrary  to  the  provisions  of  this  act,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and, 
on  conviction  thereof,  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  not  exceeding  ten  thousand  dollars, 
and  by  imprisonment  not  exceeding  one  year. 

Sec.  7.  That  the  said  sinking-fund  so  established  and  accumulated  shall,  at  the  ma- 
turity of  said  bonds  so  respectively  issued  by  the  United  States,  be  applied  to  the  pay- 
ment and  satisfaction  thereof,  according  to  the  interest  and  proportion  of  each  of  said 
companies  in  said  fund,  and  of  all  interest  paid  by  the  United  States  thereon,  and  not 
reimbursed,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  next  section. 

Sec.  8.  That  said  sinking-fund  so  established  and  accum[ul]ated  shall,  according  to 
the  interest  and  proportion  of  said  companies  respectively  therein,  be  held  for  the  pro- 
tection, security,  and  benefit  of  the  lawful  and  just  holders  of  any  mortgage  or  lien 
debts  of  such  companies  respectively,  lawfully  paramount  to  the  rights  of  the  United 
States,  and  for  the  claims  of  other  creditors,  if  any,  lawfully  chargeable  upon  the 
funds  so  required  to  be  paid  into  said  sinking-fund,  according  to  their  respective  law- 
ful priorities,  as  well  as  for  the  United  States,  according  to  the  principles  of  equity, 
to  the  end  that  all  persons  having  any  claim  upon  said  sinking-fund  may  be  entitled 
thereto  in  due  order ;  but  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  not  operate  or  be  held  to 
impair  any  existing  legal  right,  except  in  the  manner  in  this  act  provided,  of  any 
mortgage,"  lien,  or  other  creditor  of  any  of  said  companies  respectively,  nor  to  excuse 
any  of  said  companies  respectively  from  the  duty  of  discharging,  out  of  other  funds, 
its  debts  to  any  creditor  except  the  United  States. 

Sec.  9.  That  all  sums  due  to  the  United  States  from  any  of  said  companies  respect- 
ively, whether  pavable  presently  or  not,  and  all  sums  required  to  be  paid  to  the 
United  States  or  into  the  TreasurV,  or  into  said  sinking-fund  under  this  act,  or  under 
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the  acts  hereinbefore  referred  to,  or  otherwise,  are  hereby  declared  to  be  a  lien  upon  all 
The  property,  estate,  rights,  and  franchises  of  every  description  granted  or  conveyed 
by  the  United  States  to  any  of  said  companies  respectively  or  jointly,  and  also  upon 
all  the  estate  and  property,  real,  personal,  and  mixed,  assets,  and  income  of  the  said 
several  railroad  companies  respectively,  from  whatever  source  derived,  subject  to  any 
lawfully  prior  and  paramount  mortgage,  lien,  or  claim  thereon.  Bnt  this  section  shall 
not  be  construed  to  prevent  said  companies  respectively  from  using  and  disposing  of 
any  of  their  property  or  assets  in  the  ordinary,  proper  and  lawful  course  of  their  cur- 
rent business,  in  good  faith  and  for  valuable  consideration. 

Sec.  10.  That  it  is  hereby  made  the  duty  of  the  Attorney-General  of  the  United 
States  to  enforce,  by  proper  proceeding  against  the  said  several  railroad  companies 
respectively  or  jointly,  or  against  either  of  them,  and  others,  all  the  rights  of  the 
United  States  under  this  act  and  under  the  acts  hereinbefore  mentioned,  and  under 
any  other  act  of  Congress  or  right  of  the  United  States  ;  and  in  any  suit  or  proceeding 
already  commenced,  or  that  may  be  hereafter  commenced,  against  any  of  said  com- 
panies, either  alone  or  with  other  parties,  in  respect  of  matters  arising  under  this  act. 
or  under  the  acts  or  rights  hereinbefore  mentioned  or  referred  to.  it  shall  be  the  duty 
of  the  court  to  determine  the  very  right  of  the  matter  without  regard  to  matters  of 
form,  joinder  of  parties,  multifariousness,  or  other  matters  not  affecting  the  substan- 
tial rights  and  duties  arising  out  of  the  matters  and  acts  hereinbefore  stated  and 
referred  to. 

Sec.  11.  That  if  either  of  said  railroad  companies  shall  fail  to  perform  all  and  sin- 
gular the  requirements  of  this  act  and  of  the  acts  hereinbefore  mentioned,  and  of  any 
other  act  relating  to  said  company,  to  be  by  it  performed,  for  the  period  of  six  months 
next  after  such  performance  may  be  due.  such  failure  shall  operate  as  a  forfeiture  of 
all  the  rights,  privileges,  grants,  and  franchises  derived  or  obtained  by  it  from  the 
United  States,  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Attorney-General  to  cause  such  forfeiture 
to  be  judicially  enforced. 

Sec.  12.  That  nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  construed  or  taken  in  any  wise  to  affect 
or  impair  the  right  of  Congress  at  any  time  hereafter  further  to  alter,  amend,  or  repeal 
the  said  acts  hereinbefore  mentioned  :  and  this  act  shall  be  subject  to  alteration, 
amendment,  or  repeal,  as,  in  the  opinion  of  Congress,  justice  or  the  public  welfare 
may  require,  and  nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  held  to  deny,  exclude,  or  impair 
any  right  or  remedy  in  the  premises  now  existing  in  favor  of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  13.  That  each  and  every  of  the  provisions  in  this  act  contained  shall  severally 
and  respectively  be  deemed,  taken,  and  held  as  in  alteration  and  amendment  of  said 
act  of  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-two,  and  of  said  act  of  eighteen  hundred  and  sixtv- 
four  respectively,  and  of  both  said  arts. 

Approved.  May  7.  1878. 


APPENDIX  F. 

Copy  of  Utter  of  the  president  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company. 

Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  President's  Office. 

Xew  York,  October  8,  1878. 

Sir  :  In  reply  to  yours  of  July  1,  1878,  this  company  has  already  furnished  to  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  the  names  and  residences  of  its  officers  and  directors  on 
July  1.  1878,  and  the  business  address  of  the  company. 

In  reply  to  the  requisition  that  this  company  direct  its  officers  to  render  to  the  de- 
partment all  information  and  reports  that  it  may  require  from  time  to  time,  and  to  sub- 
mit its  books  and  records  to  your  inspection,  I  desire  to  state  that  while  this  company 
deems  the  act  of  Congress  upon  which  these  requisitions  are  supposed  to  be  based  "a 
violation  of  its  chartered  rights,  yet,  under  protest,  and  without  waiving  in  any  man- 
ner those  rights  or  the  right  to  future  objection  to  requisitions  hi  detail  or  in  principle 
which  may  be  made  in  assumed  conformity  thereto,  will,  nevertheless,  act  upon  each 
requisition  as  it  occurs,  and  furnish  the  information  desired  as  far  as  possible. 

The  books  and  records  of  the  company  will  be  open  to  your  inspection,  and  this 
company  will  furnish  transportation  over  its  road,  without  expense  to  the  United 
States,  to  you  or  any  person  appointed  in  writing  by  you.  to  examine  the  same  for  the 
purposes  of  the  act. 

Very  respectfully,  yours, 

SIDNEY  DILLON,  President, 
23  Nassau  Street,  Post-office  Box  5446. 

Theos.  French,  Esq.. 

Auditor  of  Railroad  Accounts,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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Copy  of  Utter  to  the  Vice-President  of  the  Central  Pacific  'Railroad  Company. 

Department  of  the  Interior, 
Office  of  Auditor  of  Railroad  Accounts, 

Washington,  I).  C,  October  7,  1878. 
Sir:  Ad  examination  of  the  printed  annual  report  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Central  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  attached  to  the  report  of  the  company  to  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  sworn  to  by  the  Hon.  Leland  Stanford,  president,  shows  : 
1st.  That  the  earnings  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1878,  were — 

For  transportation  of  passengers  and  freight,  &c   $16,  844,  542  50 

Operating  expenses   7,  479, 154  07 

Which  being  deducted  leaves  net  earnings   89,  365,  388  43 

By  the  report  for  the  same  period,  signed  by  the  president  of  the  com- 
pany, the  earnings  are  stated  as  .   $15,  527,  718  31 

Operating  expenses   "  9,988,386  67 

Which  being  deducted  lea  ves  net  earnings   $5,  539,  331  64 

The  difference  in  the  amount  of  net  earnings  being   ,$3,  826,  058  79 

I  will  thank  you  for  such  detailed  statements  of  the  earnings  and  operating  expenses 

of  the  company  for  the  twelve  months  ending  June  30,  1878,  as  are  necessary  to  an 

explanation  of  this  difference. 
Among  the  items  composing  the  indebtedness  of  the  companv,  as  reported  for  the 

30th  of  June,  1878,  are  the  following:  viz,  lulls  pavable,  $4,834,635.11;  personal  ac- 

counts,  $5,532,485.96. 

I  will  thank  you  to  furnish  me  with  a  detailed  statement  of  these  two  items. 
Very  respectfullv, 

THEOS.  FRENCH, 

Auditor. 

€.  P.  HUNTINGTON,  Esq., 

Vice-President  Central  Pacific  Railroad  Company, 

New  York,  N.  Y. 


Copy  of  reply  to  above  letter. 

Central  Pacific  Railroad  Company, 

Nos.  9  Nassau  and  11  Pine  Streets, 

New  York,  October  19,  1878. 

Dear  Sir:  Yours  of  the  7th  instant,  referring  to  an  alleged  discrepancy  in  the  report 
of  this  company,  as  sworn  to  by  the  president  and  forwarded  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  as  compared  with  the  printed  report  made  by  tine  board  of  directors  appended 
thereto,  was  received  during  my  absence  from  the  city. 

I  hasten  to  say  in  reply  that  the  two  reports  do  not,  as  you  state,  cover  the  same 
period  of  time — one  of  them  being  for  the  fiscal  year  ending'  31st  December,  the  other 
being  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  as  the  statute' requires. 

I  presume,  however,  that  the  person  who  made  the  examination  may  have  been 
misled— and  perhaps  excusably  so— by  an  addendum  on  page  20  of  the  printed  report, 
which  is  inserted  for  the  information  of  stockholders — but  which  has  really  no  placej 
perhaps,  in  the  body  of  the  annual  report  for  the  preceding  fiscal  year— of  the  earn- 
ings and  operating  expenses  for  the  six  months  of  the  current  year, 'by  months.  This 
you  will  perceive  does  not  profess  to  be  more  than  an  approximation.  But,  in  fact, 
the  term  "operating  expenses,"  in  railroad  usage,  is  not  one  of  fixed  or  stable  defini- 
tion, and  in  this  case  embraces  only  what  are  known  currently  as  "running-expenses," 
such  as  may  be  computed  from  monthly  pay-rolls,  &c.  By  reference  to  the  secretary's 
report,  on  page  12,  you  will  find  a  list  of  additional  payments  of  expenses,  such 'as 
taxes,  discount,  legal  and  miscellaneous,  which  are  evidently  not  included  in  the 
monthly  statements.  I  don't  know  that  it  would  be  possible  to  have  them  appear 
monthly,  but  it  is  evidently  a  question  of  bookkeeping,  which  I  do  not  here  undertake 
to  explain,  but  to  direct  your  attention  to,  as  they  are  manifestly  expenses. 

Upon  this  statement,  I  think  you  will  acknowledge  the  error  in  the  amount  of  what 
you  are  pleased  to  style  "net  earnings."  With  every  desire  to  furnish  you  the  informa- 
tion you  ask  for,  as  to  this,  and  the  other  items  you  mention,  I  have  requested  the  secre- 
tary to  forward  them  ;  at  the  same  time,  as  already  stated  to  you  in  my  letter  of  the 
8th  instant,  the  liabilities  of  the  company  in  this  respect  is  being  made  the  subject  of  a 
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careful  examination  by  the  law-officers  of  the  company,  and  is  now  before  the  courts 
Until  further  advised,  therefore,  I  should  he  glad  if  you  will  consider  such  compliances 
on  our  part  as  somewhat  out  of  personal  respect  to  yourself,  rather  than  as  an  acknowl- 
edgment of  or  denial  of  the  authority  of  the  so-called  "  Thurnian  act"  of  1878,  under 
which  they  are  requested  by  yourself.  I  have  no  disinclination  to  furnish  such  reason- 
able information  as  the  stockholders,  the  government,  and  other  creditors  may  ask 
for;  our  objection  to  the  attempted  legislation  proceeds  upon  far  other  and  deeper 
grounds. 

Very  respectfully,  yours. 

1  CP.  HUNTINGTON, 

Vice-President. 

Hon.  Theo.  French, 

Auditor  of  Railroad  Accounts,  Department  of  the  Interior, 

Washington,  D.  C. 


Copy  of  letter  to  the  vice-president  of  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad  Company. 

Department  of  the  Interior, 
Office  of  Auditor  of  Railroad  Accounts, 

Washington,  D.  C,  October  24,  1878. 

Dear  Sir  :  Your  letter  of  the  19th  instant  was  received  on  the  21st,  and  would  have 
been  answered  before  but  for  my  temporary  absence  from  the  city. 

The  explanation  given  in  your  letter  as  to  the  large  difference  in  the  amount  of  net 
earnings  as  stated  in  the  printed  report  to  the  stockholders  and  that  stated  in  the 
written  report  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  satisfactory  as  far  as  it  goes.  The 
error  in  the  "approximation"  of  June  business,  and  in  the  items  of  expense  similar  to 
those  on  page  12  of  the  secretary's  report,  such  as  taxes,  discount,  legal,  and  miscel- 
laneous expenses,  may  or  may  not  account  for  the  difference  ;  but,  whether  they  will 
or  not,  it  can  be  readily  perceived  that  a  detailed  statement  of  such  expenses  is  neces- 
sary to  a  full  and  proper  explanation  of  the  large  differences  shown  in  my  previous 
letter,  and  I  shall  be  pleased  to  have  such  detailed  explanation  as  soon  as  the  secre- 
tary of  the  company  forwards  it  to  you  upon  your  request  as  stated. 

In  this  connection  I  beg  to  call  your  attention  to  the  following  comparison  of  earn- 
ings and  operating  expenses,  and  of  net  earnings  deduced  therefrom,  as  shown  by  the 
written  reports  to  this  department  for  the  years  ending  June  30,  1877  and  1878,  which 
is  as  follows  : 

1877.  1878. 

Passenger  earnings   $5,  563,  870  07  $5,  367,  663  20 

Freight  earnings0.  .   10,  095,  349  87  10, 160,  055  20 

Total   15,  650,  219  94  15, 527, 718  31 

Operating  expenses   8,  326,  614  21  9,  988,  336  67 

Net  earnings  June  30,  1877                            7,  332, 605  73  June  30, 1878,  5, 530, 331  64 

Differences : 

Revenues,  decrease   -1131, 501  63 

Expenses,  increase   1>  661, 772  46 

Net  earnings,  decrease   1?  793,  274  09 

And  yet,  from  your  annual  report  to  stockholders,  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any 
such  large  falling  off  in  net  earnings. 

In  order  that  there  may  be  no  misunderstanding  between  the  officers  of  your  com- 
pany and  this  department,  allow  me  to  say  that  any  information  furnished  in  compli- 
ance with  the  requirements  of  the  act  of  Congress  entitled  "An  act  to  create  an  Auditor 
of  Railroad  Accounts,  and  for  other  purposes,"  approved  June  19,  1878,  is  not  and  will 
not  be  taken  as  either  an  acknowledgment  or  denial  of  the  authority  or  constitution- 
ality of  the  so-called  "  Thurnian  act  of  1878,"  under  which  no  requirements  have  yet 
been  made  by  this  office  upon  any  railroad  company.  The  act  under  which  this 
bureau  is  operating  is  entirely  independent  of  what  you  denominate  "  the  so-called 
Thurman  act  of  1878,"  if  that  is  understood  to  be  the  sinking-fund  act  approved  May 
7,  1878,  and  the  acts  of  1862  and  1868  having  been  repealed,  so  far  as  they  relate  to 
reports  to  be  rendered  by  the  Pacific  railroad  companies,  the  act  of  June  19,  1878,  is 
the  only  one  in  force. 

Very  respectfully, 

3  THEOS.  FRENCH, 

Auditor. 

C.  P.  Huntington,  Esq., 

rice-President  Central  Pacfic  Railroad  Company,  New  York,  X.  Y. 
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Copy  of  reply. 

Central  Pacific  Railroad  Company, 

Nos.  9  Nassau  and  11  Pine  Streets, 

New  York,  November  1,  1678. 

Dear  Sir:  Your  letter  of  the  24th,  calling  my  attention  to  certain  figures  contained 
in  tht  reports  made  by  this  company  to  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  was  duly 
received.    My  absence  from  the  city  has  prevented  an  earlier  reply. 

In  regard  to  the  alleged  disagreement  of  the  figures  m  the  written  reports,  when 
compared  with  those  fox  the  fiscal  year  in  print,  I  must  refer  your  commnnication  to 
the  secretary  of  the  company,  with  whom  the  matter  properly  belongs.  I  ha\e  not 
the  leisure  to  go  over  the  accounts  of  the  two  years  in  detail;  but  from  a  cursory  ex- 
amination, I  conclude  that  the  apparent  increase  m  operating  expenses  in  the  latter 
S  is  already  explained  in  my  letter  of  the  19th  nit.  Your  examiner  has  prob- 
ably fallen  into  the  same  error  as  before,  of  reckoning  the  monthly  exhibits  of  current 
expenses  as  the  whole  cost,  making  no  allowance  for  such  items  as  are  supplemented 
on  paoe  12  of  the  printed  report,  such  as  taxes  (municipal,  State,  and  national),  legal, 
entering,  miscellaneous,  losses  by  land  department,  &c,  some  ot  which,  from  their 
nature,  cannot  be  stated  with  precision  month  by  month,  and  others  ot  which  for  con- 
venience in  keeping  accounts,  are  charged  up  at  the  end  ot  the  fiscal  year.  I  think  it 
likely  that  in  trying  to  segregate  a  portion  of  the  year  so  as  to  compare  the  figures 
with  those  required  by  the  department  for  a  different  period,  these  items  have  been 
omitted,  although  they  are  as  legitimately  part  of  the  expenses  ot  operation  and  man- 
agement as  are  the  monthly  pay-rolls  or  fuel. 

Referring  to  that  portion  of  your  letter  relating  to  the  authority  under  which  this 
information  is  called  for,  I  am  glad  to  be  informed  definitely,  that  your  requests  are 
based  upon  the  act  of  June  19,  1878,  purporting  "to  create  the >  office  of  auditor  ot 
railroad  accounts,"  &c,  and  not  under  the  act  of  May  7th,  familiarly  known  as  the 
"Pacific  Railroad  sinking-fund  act."  I  was  aware  that  two  acts  touching  the  Pacific 
roads  had  been  adopted  during  the  last  session,  and  that  Senator  Thurman  was 
the  putative  parent  of  both,  as  I  was  also  that  these  constituted  about  his  only  busi- 
ness! and  occupied  his  time  nearly  the  whole  winter.  Hence,  when  I  desired  m  a 
former  letter  to  guard  against  admitting,  or  denying,  the  authority  ot  either  ot  them,  it 
was  a  slip  of 
Thurman  act 


iornier  leiier  lo  guaiu  i^aiuoi  tiuumni^,  ~   ^  nnjiaA 

was  a  slip  of  the  pen  rather  than  of  the  memory,  which  made  me  say  the  so-called 
Thurnian  act  of  1878."  I  should  have  used  the  plural,  and  ought  to  have  said;  the 
Thurman  acts  of  1878."  _         jn    TT  .  '     '  ' ■  n 

So  far  as  concerns  your  own  relations  to  your  employer,  the  United  States  govern- 
ment, it  makes  no  difference,  to  yourself  whether  these  two  questionable  acts  shall 
prove  to  be  valid,  as  against  this  and  other  companies  or  not.  It  has  not  untrequently 
happened  that  a  majority  of  the  Congress  has  acted  without  due  deliberation  upon 
ex  parte  statements,  or  misinformation,  and  has  placed  upon  the  statute-book  laws 
which  it  has  been  as  prompt  to  repeal,  when  it  became  evident  that  they  trenched  upon 
vested  rights,  had  a  mischievous  tendency,  or  transcended  the  limits  prescribed  by  the 
Constitution.    I  am  not  without  hope  that  such  will  be  the  result  m  the  cases  of  these 

Aside  from  this  voluntary  remedial  justice,  under  the  theory  of 'our government,  a 
revisory  power  over  the  action  of  the  Congress  has  been  lodged  with  the  judicial 
branch,  and  experience  has  repeatedly  shown  that  this  is  a  fortunate  provision  tor  the 
maintenance  of  the  cause  of  justice  and  liberty.  It  may  become,  therefore,  not  only 
the  privilege,  but  also  a  solemn  duty,  at  times  to  invoke  the  scrutiny  of  the  court  into 
this  species  of  legislation.  Acting  under  a  sense  of  duty  to  the  shareholders  and  cred- 
itors of  this  company,  the  directors  have  requested  the  opinion  of  eminent  counsel  as 
to  the  probable  validity  of  these  two  acts,  and  upon  their  guidance  it  is  proper  that 

^The°act  o^June  19,  under  which  I  now  understand  you  to  be  acting,  was  regarded 
at  the  moment  of  its  adoption  (for  it  never  received  any  deliberative  attention)  as  a 
necessary  sequel  to  the  prior  act  of  May  7,  and  as  something  intended  to  make  good 
its  deficiencies.  So  far  as  they  both  were  not  the  outgrowth  of  an  inordinate  personal 
ambition  and  political  vanity,  they  are  the  offspring  of  a  mistaken  policy  in  dealing 
with  the  several  Pacific  railroad  companies,  into  the  origin  and  history  ot  which  it  is 
needless  now  to  enter.  They  may  be  looked  upon  as  merely  the  first  of  a  series  ot  sup- 
plementary and  pursuing  acts  passed  and  to  be  passed,  if  that  policy  is  to  be  adhered 
to  in  the  vain  endeavor  to  compel  this  and  other  Pacific  railroad  companies  to  do 
that  under  compulsion  which  they  are  at  all  times  ready  to  do  whenever  those  who 
for  the  time  being,  represent  the  government  are  willing  that  the  rights  and  equities 
of  both  parties  shall  be  respected  and  taken  into  account.  In  other  words,  the  time 
and  machinery  of  the  Congress  is  to  be  taken  up  in  the  exercise  of  a  sovereign  power 
to  meet  the  views  of  certain  pragmatic  personages,  in  order  to  effect  a  just  and  equita- 
ble settlement  of  a  complicated  business  matter  which  a  court  of  chancery  or  a  board 
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of  arbitration  could  satisfactorily  dispose  of  in  an  afternoon's  83ssion  The  companies 
have  offered  to  submit  the  differences  to  impartial  arbitration,  or  to  anticipate  this 
future  indebtedness  by  payments  of  fixed  sums,  at  stated  times,  in  discharge  and  satis- 
faction ot  all  pending  disputes. 

Neither  method  has  thus  far  proved  acceptable  to  a  majority  in  Congress :  but  rather 
than  do  nothing,  it  has  seen  fit  to  resort  to  the  sovereign  power  to  enforce  its  own 
construction  of  a  contract,  regardless  of  the  express  stipulations  under  which  the  con- 
tract was  made  and  executed,  the  work  performed  under  it,  or  the  equities  to  be  con- 
sidered. It  has  come  to  my  knowledge  that  very  many  who  favored  its  passage  as 
well  as  those  who  opposed  it,  did  so  with  the  expectation  that  it  would  be  resisted 
and  a  successful  appeal  taken  to  the  Supreme  Court.  Under  these  circumstances 
therefore,  you  will  see  the  company  are  standing  on  their  undoubted  right  and  are 
asking  no  more  time  than  is  reasonable  in  whieh  to  determine  the  extent  to  which 
they  may  properly  comply  witb  your  requests.  For  the  present,  therefore,  they  would 
be  glad  it  you  would  regard  any  compliance  therewith  as  tendered,  on  the1  part  of 
this  company  without  prejudice  to  their  position,  and  as  due  to  the  authority  lindei 
acts  prior  to  18/8.  until  they  shall  have  been  advised  whether  to  contest  these  two 
acts  lor  invalidity  In  the  event  that  the  sufficiency  of  the  authority  is  conceded  bv 
thereto  °r  C  *lied  hy  tLc  C0U1'H  the  company  will,  of  course,  pay  all  due  respect 
I  notice  that  the  act  of  June  19,  under  which  this  information  is  called  for  is  cun- 
ningly worded,  so  as  to  appear  to  be  a  merely  formal  amendment  of  the  several  Pacific 
Railroad  acts,  and  as  such  was  undoubtedly  so  understood  when  it  was  passed  Fol- 
lowing the  innocent  section  relative  to  the  filing  of  reports,  under  the  acts  of  1862  and 
1868,  and  the  subsequent  section  creating  a  new  auditor's  office  in  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment, come  two  sections  enlarging  upon  any  legislative  authority  heretofore  attempted 
in  regard  to  railroads.  Instead  of  being  confined  to  the  so-called  "Pacific  Railroads," 
the  third  and  fourth  sections  impose  new  duties  and  obligations  upon  the  railroad 
companies  'whose  roads  are,  in  whole  or  in  part,  west,  north,  or  south  of  the  Missouri 
River,  and  to  which  the  United  States  have  granted  any  loan  of  credit  or  subsidy  in 
Ooii Us  or  lands. ;  I  his  act,  under  your  ruling,  is  made  to  embrace  some  forty-six  com- 
panies many  oi  which  have  no  connection  with  the  Pacific  Railroad  acts,  and  others 
which  have  no  other  relation  to  the  Federal  Government  than  the  receipt  of  lands 
upon  the  execution  ot  a  contract  long  ago  satisfied  and  discharged 

It  may  not  have  occurred  to  you,  as  it  probably  did  not  to  the  author,  to  ask, 
W  hence  does  Congress  derive  its  authority  to  set  up  a  claim  of  perpetual  surveillance 
and  punishment  over  railroad  companies  not  of  its  own  creation,  but  existing  and  ex- 
ercising their  functions  independently  of  it  ?  This  attempt  to  stretch  the  power  of 
Congress  beyond  its  designated  pole  resembles  a  first  step  toward  setting  up  a  bureau 
for  the  supervision  and  regulation  of  all  the  railroads  in  the  country—an  ambition  dear 
to  the  hearts  of  one  or  two  soaring  political  aspirants— is  one  which  will  surprise  many 
ot  those  whose  passive  presence  allowed  it  to  appear  upon  the  statute-book.  At  any 
rate,  it  is  altogether  too  tar-reaching  and  important  a  subject  to  be  smuggled  into  the 
policy  oi  the  government  under  the  guise  of  changing  the  manner  of  making  the  reports 
originally  required  m  the  covenant  which  secured  the  construction  of  the  first  Pacific 
Railroad.  The  circumstance  that  the  Congress  has,  in  past  times,  in  pursuance  of  its 
then  prevailing  policy  ot  opening  up  highways  through  the  public  domain,  for  the 
better  encouragement  ot  migration  and  commerce,  as  well  as  for  the  public  defense 
and  convenience,  seen  fit  to  offer  alternate  sections  of  lands  to  railroad  companies  as 
aids  and  inducements  to  hasten  the  work,  thereby  multiplying  the  value  and  utility 
oi  the  ungranted  lands,  confers  no  authority  upon  Congress  to  impose  new  obligations 
and  penalties  upon  the  companies,  nor  to  exercise  supervision  over  their  affair's  Es- 
pecially is  this  not  the  case  where  the  corporations  derive  their  existence  and  author- 
ity from  the  States  and  where  the  work  has  been  duly  performed  and  the  account 
closed.  The  cases  oi  the  Pacific  Railroads  proper,  whose  companies  received,  in  addi- 
tion, a  loan  of  United  States  bonds  for  a  period  of  thirty  vears  upon  certain  specified 
terms,  is  the  same  m  principle.  The  service  on  one  side  has  been,  and  is  being,  duly 
performed.  Congress  .acquired  no  right  to  vary  its  requirements,  nor  to  change  the 
essence  or  substance  ot  the  contract,  nor  to  exceed  the  stipulations  and  forfeitures  by 
mis  grant,  lo  pretend  that  under  the  power  of  amendment,  vested  rights  can  be 
destroyed,  private  property  taken  for  public  use  without  due  process  of  law.  and  with- 
out just  compensation;  that  the  government  can  take  advantage  of  its  sovereign  char- 
acter to  annul  contracts,  or  enforce  its  own  construction  of  them,  is  a  doctrine  so 
alarming  so  revolutionary,  and  withal  so  needlessly  inopportune,  that  we  consider 
t  to  be  the  part  of  good  citizenship,  as  well  as  in  the  interest  of  good  government,  to 

ninlfiaf         y  P1*0;'1"1  llS  to.have  so  -rave  a  question  judicially  sifted  and  deter- 
mined before  we  can  .yield  cheerful  obedience  thereto. 

Since  the  receipt  of  your  several  requisitions  for  information  beyond  that  called  for 
prior  to  1878,  I  have  procured  an  authenticated  copy  of  the  act  put  forward  as  your 
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authority  therefor,  and  have  submitted  the  same  to  counsel,  and  am  awaiting  their 
advice  thereon. 

Very  respectfully,  yours,  &c, 

C.  P.  HUNTINGTON, 

Vice-President. 

Hon.  Theos.  French, 

Auditor  Department  of  the  Interior. 


Copy  of  acknowledgment  of  above. 

Department  of  the  Interior, 
Office  of  Auditor  of  Railroad  Accounts, 

Washington,  D.  C,  November  4,  1878. 

Dear  Sis:  Your  letter  of  the  1st  instant  has  been  received  and  placed  on  file  in  this 
office. 

Very  respectfully, 

THEOS.  FRENCH, 

Auditor. 

C.  P.  Huntington,  Esq., 

Vice-President  Central  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  New  York,  N  Y. 
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Da. 


Statement  of  profit  and  loss  for  the  year  1876. 

CENTRAL  PACIFIC  RAILROAD  COMPANY. 


Cr. 


To  Interest  $3,395,468  12 

Taxes   340,  508  72 

General  and  miscellaneous  ex- 
penses  469,  327  74 

Legal  expenses   193,  758  59 

Civil  engineering   21,  867  78 

Discount  on  currency  receipts  . .       670,  528  25 

Dividends  Nos.  5  and  6   4,  342,  040  00 

Balance   •          10,  265,  589  27 


19,  699,  088  47 


By  Balance  January  1,  1876   $10,  305,  953 

Earnings  for  year 

1876   $16,994,216  30 

Less  expense  of  op- 
erating  7,857,211  57 


Interest  on  sinking-funds  

Operating  river  steamers  and 
barges   


9,137,004  73 
176,  214  35 


79,  916  39 
19,  699,  088  47 


J anuary  1, 1877,  balance  brought  down  10,  265,  589  27 


Statement  of  profit  and  loss  for  the  year  1877. 

CENTRAL  PACIFIC  RAILROAD  COMPANY. 


De, 


Cr. 


To  Interest  

Taxes  

General  and  miscellaneous  ex- 


Legal  expenses  

Civil  engineering  

Discounts  on  currency  receipts  . 

Dividends  Ubs.  7  and  8  

Land  department  ex- 
penses to  date          $420,159  59 

Less  sales   406,549  29 


$3,  716,  983  65 
330,  345  62 

482,  558  53 
146, 112  04 
22,  045  46 
310,  397  39 
4,  342,  040  00 


Stockton  (feCopperop- 
olis  Railroad  expen- 
ses to  June  30          $174,635  32 

Less  earnings   166,453  95 


Leased  railroads  (coin)  

Leased  railroads  (currency) 
Balance  


13,  610  30 


8, 181  37 
2,  236,  927  51 
29,  258  95 
8,  656,  466  02 


20,  294,  926  84 


By  Balance  January  1,  1877  $10,  265,  589  27 

Earnings  for  year 

1877   $16,471,144  11 

Less  expense  of  op- 
erating   7,774,417  76 


Interest  on  sinking  funds  

Operating  river  steamers  and 
barges  

California  Pacific 
Railroad  to  June 
30,1877    $1,326,632  60 

Less  expense  of  op- 
erating   819,  806  37 


572  land-grant  bonds  redeemed 
with  proceeds  of  land  sales  . . . 


8,  696.  726  35 
189,  247  72 


64,  537  27 


506,  826  23 
572,  000  00 


20,  294,  926  84 


January  1, 1878,  balance  brought  down   8,  656,  466  02 


_  N.  B. — It  will  be  observed  that  taxes,  general  and  miscellaneous,  and  legal  expenses  are  not  included 
in  operating  expenses  in  the  foregoing  statements. 
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APPENDIX  I. 


Extract  from  Poor's  Hamad  of  Bailroads  for  1878,  showing  equipment  capital  cost,  and 
revenue  of  all  railroads  of  the  United  States,  for  the  calendar  year  18//,  on  the  unitary 


of 

standard  of  100  miles. 


Items. 


All  other 
roads. 


Sidetracks  -  ™Y™be?'' 

Locomotives  used  number.. 

Passenger-cars  used  -  -  ;P 

Baggage,  mail,  and  express  cars  used  cj°  

Freight-cars  used  ao  

Capital  stock  

Funded  debt  •  

Other  debt  

Cost  of  road  and  equipment  -  

Gross  earnings  •  

Operating  expenses  

"Net  earnings  ' 

Interest  paid  on  bonds  

Per  cent  

Dividends  paid  on  capital  stock  

Per  cent  -  


23 
20 
15 

500 

$2,  888,  541  00 
2,  722,  523  00 
291, 169  00 
5,  089,  602  00 
620,479  00 
400,  968  00 
219,  511  00 
122,  041  00 
4.  48 
$66,  648  00 
2.  31 
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Statement,  from  Poor'*  Manual  of  Bail  roads  for  187$,  showing  the  mileage,  equipment. 


Items. 


Length  of  lines  

Sidings,  Sec  

Engines  

rassenger-ears  

Baggage,  mail,  and  express  ears .  do 
Freight-cars  do 


.  .mile: 
...do. 
numbei 


Capital  stock  

Funded  debt  

Other  debt  


Total 


€ost  of  railroad  and  equipment 
Miles  of  road  operated  


Gross  earnings  

Working  expenses  . 

Net  earnings. 


Interest  paid  on  bonds. . 

Per  cent  

Dividends  paid  on  stock 

Per  cent  


[ntheNewBng-  In  the  Middle  In  the  Southern  En  the  Western 
";  ~  States.  States. 


5,  750.  32 

1,  943.  58 
1.611 

2,  210 
599 

29.  804 


14.  4.")9.  48 
8,302.43  ! 
5.  322 
4,  744 
].  100 
183.  240 


13,  744.  00 
1.090.  10 
1,  798 
1,  105 
490 

24.  356 


10,  742.  73 
6,  262.  69 
6,  533 
3,314 
1,  528 
140.  913 


f209,  402,  676  00  |$706,  203, 195  00  !$263,  848,  572  00  '$974,  549,  821  00 
]  1 1.  422  00  ,02.  75."..  tXi  00  222.  495.  108  00  999,  520  205  00 
21,  732,  215  00  I    64,  482,  069  00      25.  778.  973  00    102.  229,  537  00 


343,  054,  313  00  1,473.441.097  00  ;  512,122.743  00  2,076.299.563  00 


$313,  233. 185  00 


6.  038.  98 


.$1.084.650,055  00 '$484.  228,  330  00  $1, 906, 871. 952  00" 


13.  405.  06 


11.389.53 


).  135. ! 


$44.  590,  465  00  ($154,  728,  091  00  '  $40,  449,  196  00  $193.  204,  516  00 
30,  854.  719  00  \    94.  031,  516  00      27.  668,  782  00    127, 119,  273  00 


13,  735,  746  00 


$5,  426.  393  00 
4.  85 

$6.  977,  726  00 

3.  33 


60,  696,  575  00      12.  780.  414  00  !    66,  085,  243  00 


$36,  983,  957  00  1  $6.  297,  305  00  !  $39,  754,  796  00 

5.26  I                 2.83  !  3.98 

$24,  734,  232  00  $2,  757,  153  00  '  $14,  556,  462  00 

3.50  '                 1.05  1.49 
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capital,  cost,  and  revenue  of  all  the  railroads  of  the  United  States  for  the  year  1877. 


In  the  Pacific 
States  and 
Territories. 

Total  other  than 
the  Union  and 
Central  Pacific 
Railroads. 

Union  Pacific 
Railroad. 

Central  Pacific 
Railroad. 

Total  of  Union 
and  Central  Pa- 
cific Railroads. 

Total  United 
States. 

2,  265.  96 
221.  85 
261 
320 
57 

5,  837 

76,  962.  60 
17,  820.  65 
15,  525 
11,  693 
3,  774 
384, 150 

] ,  042. 40 

110 

168 

128 
41 
3, 104 

1,  203.  35 
169.  44 
228 
232 
39 

4,921 

2,  245.  75 
279.  44 
396 
360 
80 

8,  025 

79,  208.  35 
18,  099.  49 
15,  911 
12,  053 
3,  854 
392, 175 

$68,  236,  534  00 
57,  844,  800  00 
10,  783, 160  00 

$2,  222,  240,  798  00 
2,  094,  515,  458  00 
225,  005,  954  00 

$36,  762,  300  00 
78,  062,  512  00 
1,  000,  000  00 

$54,  275,  500  00 
82,  740,  680  00 

1  1     K(\Q    OOA  Art 

11,  598,  8^0  00 

$91,  037,  800  00 
160,  803, 192  00 
12,  t)9o,  820  00 

$2,  313,  278,  598  00 
2,  255,  318,  650  00 
Z61,  604,  774  00 

136,  864,  494  00 

4,  541,  762,  210  00 

115,  824,  812  00 

148,  615,  000  00 

264,  439,  812  00 

4,  806,  202,  022  00 

$126,  699,  875  00 

$3,  915,  683,  397  00  $118, 198,  755  00 

$146,  309,  575  00 

$264,  508,  330  00 

$4, 180, 191,  727  00 

1,  896.  38 

71,  865.  91 

1,  042.  40 

1,  203.  35 

2,  245.  75 

74,  111.  66 

$7,  766,  922  00 
5,  111,  785  00 

$440,  739, 190  00 
284,  786,  075  00 

$12,  948,  476  00 
5,  552,  092  00 

$19,  221,606  00 
11,  564,  408  00 

$32, 170,  082  00 
17, 146,  500  00 

$472,  909,  272  00 
301,  932,  575  0« 

2,  655, 137  00 

155,  953, 115  00 

7,  396,  384  00 

7,  657, 198  00 

15,  023,  582  00 

170,  976,  697  00 

$3,  427,  643  00 
5.  92 
$249,  099*  00 
0.37 

$91,  890,  094  00 
4.  48 

$51,  274,  672  00 
2.  31 

$3,  484,  765  00 
4.  46 

$2,  939,  600  00 
8.  00 

$3,  446,  068  00 
4.16 

$4,  342,  040  00 
8.  00 

$6,  930,  833  00 
4.  31 

$7,  281,  640  00 
8.  00 

$98,  820,  927  0O 
4.39 

$58,  556,  312  00 

2.  53 
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NOTE  TO  APPENDIX  L. 


Methods  of  ascertaining  the  proportion  of  rates  remaining  to  railroad  companies  after  de- 
ducting u  a  fair  sum  for  use  of  roadway." 


Transportation  expenses. 

Massachusetts  formula : 


7  per  cent,  of  cost  of  construction  -f  total  operating  expenses. 

The  impracticability  of  this  formula  lay  in  the  fact  that  very  few,  if  any,  railroads  pay  seven  per  cent, 
or  even  one-half  of  that  percentage,  on  their  cost. 

Transportation  expenses. 

Massachusetts  compromise  :  +  6. 

Earnings,  less  amount  paid  to  leased  lines. 

The  objection  to  this  formula  is  that  it  is  based  rather  upon  guess  than  upon  fact;  and,  further,  that 
it  does  not  appear  that  there  is  any  reasonable  relationship  between  "six  per  cent,  of  gross  earnings  as 
rent  of  equipment"  and  the  actual  value  of  such  rental. 

Transportation  expenses  -(-  6  per  cent.  '  of  cost  of  equipment. 
Proposed  formula:  — 


Earnings,  less  amount  paid  to  leased  lines. 


Transportation  expenses  +  6  per  cent.1''  of  cost  of  equipment. 

Proposed  formula  +  10  % :  —  —  X  1.10. 

Earnings,  less  amount  paid  to  leased  lines. 

*  The  rate  per  cent,  of  interest,  or  rent  for  rolling-stock,  would,  of  course,  vary  with  the  rates  cur- 
rent in  different  States  and  sections. 


APPENDIX  M. 

Amounts  paid  for  transportation  of  mail  to  railroads  coming  under  act  121,  approved  June 


Title  of  company. 


Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company  

Central  Pacific  Railroad  Company  

Kansas  Pacific  Railway  Company  

Sioux  City  and  Pacific  Railroad  Company 


Central  Branch  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Com- 


pany. 

Denver  Pacific  Railway  and  Telegraph  Com- 
pany. 

Texas  and  Pacific  Railway  Company  

Southern  Pacific  Railroad  Company  


Northern  Pacific  Railroad  Company  

Saint  Lords  and  San  Francisco  Railway  Com- 
pany. 

Burlington  andMissouri  River  Railroad  Com- 
pany in  Nebraska. 

Oregon  and  California  Railroad  Company  

Oregon  Central  Railroad  Company  

Hannibal  and  Saint  Joseph  Railroad  Com- 
panv. 

Saint '  Louis,  Iron  Mountain  and  Southern 

Railway  Company. 
Li  trie  Rock  and  Port  Smith  Railway  Company 
Memphis  and  Little  Rock  Railroad  Company 
Missouri,  Kansas  and  Texas  Railway  Com- 
pany. 

Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railroad 
Company. 

Leavenworth,  Lawrence  and  Galveston  Rail- 
road Company. 

Saint  Joseph  and  Western  Railroad  Company. 

Northern  Louisiana  and  Texas  Railroad 
Company. 

(Morgan's)  Louisiana  and  Texas  Railroad 
Company. 


Termini. 


Council  Bluffs— Ogden  

San  Francisco — Ogden  

Kansas  City — Denver  

Missouri  VaUey—Sioux  City— 

California  Junction— Wis- 

ner. 

Atchison— "Wat  erville  

Denver — Cheyenne  

Skreveport — Fort  Worth — 

Texarkana. 
San  Francisco  —  Soledad — 

Tres  Pinos. 
Duluth — Fargo — Bismarck  . . 
Pacific,  Mo.—  Vinita  

Plattsmouth— Kearney  Junc- 
tion. 

Portland — Roseburgh  

Portland— Saint  Joseph  

Quincy — Saint  Joseph  

Saint   Louis  —  Bismarck  — 
Texarkana, 

Argenta — Fort  Smith  

Hopefield— Little  Rock  

Hannibal — Dennison  

Atchison — Pueblo  

Lawrence — Coffeyville  

Elwoocl — Hastings  

Vicksburg— Monroe  

New  Orleans— Morgan  City. 


Number 
of  miles. 


035.  20 
884.  23 
639.  00 
159.  40 

$335, 174  86 
225,  061  30 
81,  651  00 
10,  392  51 

100.  00 

8,  500  00 

106.  00 

13,  544  75 

449.  92 

41,  632  71 

214.  35 

14,  078  69 

447.  53 
327.  25 

23,  834  80 
25,  741  49 

190.  80 

17,292  20 

199. 10 
48.  61 
218.  50 

18,  896  58 
2,  078  07 
34,  714  71 

497.  98 

93,  634  07 

169.  00 
134.  21 
590.  30 

9,  959  33 
12,  576  81 
98,  200  30 

646.  54 

72,  974  43 

140.  80 

8,  379  00 

226.  50 
76.16 

14,  525  44 
3,  542  96 

80.  07 

5,  860  32 
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NOTE  TO  APPENDIX  L. 


Methods  of  ascertaining  the  proportion  of  rates  remaining  to  railroad  conqmnies  after  de- 
ducting "a  fair  sum  for  use  of  roadway." 


Transportation  expenses. 

Massachusetts  formula : 


7  per  cent,  of  cost  of  construction  +  total  operating  expenses. 

The  impracticability  of  this  formula  lay  in  the  fact  that  very  few,  if  any,  railroads  pay  seven  per  cent, 
or  even  one-half  of  that  percentage,  on  their  cost. 

Transportation  expenses. 

Massachusetts  compromise : 


Earnings,  less  amount  paid  to  leased  lines. 

The  objection  to  this  formula  is  that  it  is  based  rather  upon  guess  than  upon  fact ;  and,  further,  that 
it  does  not  appear  that  there  is  any  reasonable  relationship  between  "  six  per  cent,  of  gross  earnings  as 
rent  of  equipment"  and  the  actual  value  of  such  rental. 

Transportation  expenses  -f  6  per  cent.*  of  cost  of  equipment. 
Proposed  formula:  — 


Earnings,  less  amount  paid  to  leased  lines. 


Transportation  expenses  +  6  per  cent.*  of  cost  of  equipment. 

Proposed  formula  +  10  %  :  — —  —  X  L1°- 

Earnings,  less  amount  paid  to  leased  lines. 

*  Tiie  rate  per  cent,  of  interest,  or  rent  for  rolling-stock,  would,  of  course,  vary  with  the  rates  cur- 
rent in  different  States  and  sections. 


APPENDIX  M. 


Amounts  paid  for  transportation  of  mail  to  railroads  coming  under  act  121,  approved  June 

19,  1878. 


Title  of  company. 


Union  Pacific  Eailroad  Company  

Central  Pacific  Railroad  Company  

Kansas  Pacific  Railway  Company  

Sioux  City  and  Pacific  Railroad  Company 


Central  Branch  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Com- 
pany. 

Denver  Pacific  Railway  and  Telegraph  Com- 
pany. 

Texas  and  Pacific  Railway  Company  


Southern  Pacific  Railroad  Company  

Northern  Pacific  Railroad  Company  

Saint  Louis  and  San  Francisco  Railway  Com- 
pany. 

Burlington  and  Missouri  River  Railroad  Com- 
pany in  Nebraska. 

Oregon  and  California  Railroad  Company  

Oregon  Central  Railroad  Company  

Hannibal  and  Saint  Joseph  Railroad  Com- 
pany. 

Saint "  Louis,  Iron  Mountain  and  Southern 

Railway  Company. 
Little  Rock  and  Port  Smith  Railway  Company 
Memphis  and  Little  Rock  Railroad  Company 
Missouri,  Kansas  and  Texas  Railway  Com- 
pany. 

Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railroad 
Company. 

Leavenworth,  Lawrence  and  Galveston  Rail- 
road Company. 

Saint  Joseph  and  Western  Railroad  Company. 

Northern  Louisiana  and  Texas  Railroad 
Company. 

(Morgan's)  Louisiana  and  Texas  Railroad 
Company. 


Termini. 


Number 
of  miles. 


Council  Bluffs— Ogden  

San  Francisco— Ogden  

Kansas  City — Denver  

Missouri  Valley— Sioux  City- 
California  Junction— Wis- 
ner. 

Atchison— W  at  erville  

Denver— Cheyenne  

Shreveport— Fort  Worth— 

Texarkana. 
San  Francisco  —  Soledad  — 

Tres  Pinos. 
Duluth — Fargo — Bismarck . . 
Pacific,  Mo.—  Yinita  

riattsmouth— Kearney  June 
tion. 

Portland— Roseburgh  

Portland— Saint  Joseph  

Quincy — Saint  Joseph  

Saint  Louis  —  Bismarck  — 
Texarkana. 

Argenta— Fort  Smith  

Hopefield— Little  Rock  .... 
Hannibal — Dennison  

Atchison — Pueblo  

Lawrence — Coffeyvillc  

Elwood— Hastings  

Yicksburg— Monroe  

New  Orleans— Morgan  City 


035.  20 
884.  23 
(539.  00 
159.  40 

$335, 174  86 
225,061  30 
81,  651  00 
10,  392  51 

100.  00 

8,  500  00 

106.  00 

13,  544  75 

449.  92 

41,  632  71 

214.  35 

14,  078  69 

447.  53 
327.  25 

23,  834  80 
25,  741  49 

190.  80 

17,  292  20 

199. 10 
48.  61 
218.  50 

18,  896  58 
2,  078  07 
34,  714  71 

497.  98 

93,  634  07 

169.  00 
134.  21 
590.  30 

9,  959  33 
12,  576  81 
98,  200  30 

646.  54 

72,  974  43 

140.  80 

8,  379  00 

226.  50 
76. 16 

14,  525  44 
3,  542  96 

80.  07 

5,  860  32 

* 


A  I  >I  >KNT)  I  X  L. 

Statement  showing  amount  to  he  deducted  under  various  formulas  from  freight  and  passenger  rates  for  the  use  of  a  railroad,  free  of  toll  or  other  charge,  as  applied  to  different  railroads  for  illustration. 


Date  of  report. 

Miles  of  road  operated. 

Stock  and  deht. 

Cost  of  construction. 

Cost  of  equipment. 

Earnings. 

Operating  expenses. 

Government  deduction, 
per  cent. 

tock. 

Debt. 

Total. 

Less  amount  paid  to 
leased  lines. 

Applicable  to  this  calcu- 
lation. 

Maintenance  of  way. 

Transportation  expenses. 

Total. 

Massachusetts  formula. 

Massachusetts  cornpro- 

Common. 

Preferred. 

Total. 

1 

1 
ft 

Freight. 

| 

1 

Total. 

°  £■§ 
•lag 

&.3.S 
M 

Taxes  on  real  es- 
&c6'  TOatWay' 

Total. 

Traffic  expenses. 

Taxes  on  equip- 

Total. 

Eight  Massachusetts  railroads   

N.-u  Fork  Centra]  and  Hudson  River  Railroad 
Erii-  Railway  

Sept  30, '77 

Sept.  :iii,'77 
S,|,l.  :(ll,'77 
Dec.  31,  '77 

1.7.0.0:. 
'■, 

$60,  902,  675 

$09,  902,  075]           $40,  867,  234 

$110,  709,  909 

$84,  599,  881 

$8,  536,  794 

$8,  671,  220 

$9,  037,  397 

$1,  040,  037 

$19,  349,  254 

$664,  269 

$18,  084,  985 

$2,  990,  98( 

$079,  500 

$3,  676,  480 

$9, 511,  971 

$75, 500 

$9,  587,  471 

$13.  263,  951 

50.03 

42.  69 

15.  31 

40.  55 
51.  7.1" 

89,  428,  300 

89,  428,  300             40,  335,  445 
80,  530,  91  Ol             5(1,  159,031 
68,  870,  200j            68,  073,  844 

129,  763,  745 
142,  695,  940 
136,  944,  044 

81,  252,  181 
103,  389,  034 
43,  847,  787 

17,  890,  227 
14,  055,  481 

I',  22o|  0!)( 
3,  383,  273 

lo!  647|  801 

3  577  957 
b  291  i  777, 
1,  226,  507 

2(1,  7,79,  087, 
17,.  17,9,(172 
19, 1129, 176 

1,947,,  7,72,  24,(i:i:i,7,l: 
THli.Cl.S1  14,42:1,(124 
588,785'  18,740,391 

1,  11011,  H17 

2.  1)27.  dill 
2,  123,  311 

850.  098 
207.  927 
157,  398 

2,  4511.  117 
2,  295,  52! 
2,  280,  714 

12,  490,  047]  

9,07,(1,0181  19,423 
8,539,  90-ll  

12.  1911.  1,-17 

9.  liTli,  041 

14,940,  102 
11,371,570 
10,  820,  018 

Three  railroads 

244, 835,410j  104,5118,319 

238  489  602 

46  561,  642 

13, 180,  1714 

41  791  519 

0,  096,  235 

(11  (1(17  9311 

3,271,005:  7,7,790,928 

5.  750,  937 

1,  275,  423 

7,  032,  358 

30,  080,  509 

19,  423 

30,  105,  992 

Atlantic  ami  Great  Western  Railroad  

! !',''. ; Mi'Kv:iIMKl'.''!,;',,'i's.!ii''i ' I'^iliViVii'r'v.iv  ^ 

Chicago,  Burlington  and  Qnincy  Railroad..... 

Juno  20, '77 

Mil  111,  T.- 
Mai'. 111.  '7s 
Dec. Ill,  77 

Dec.  31,  '77 

512 

2-1.  799,  1 

4.9.  -7(1.  27,1 

34,  675,  804]            75,  910,  908 

110,  592,  712 

77,  208,  704 

4,  003,  616 

702,  781 

2,  701,  062 

157,  247 

3,  621,  690 

311,  425]      3,  310,  265 

(1711,  49- 

100,  071 

783, 105 

2,  547,  938 

11,  852 

2.  559,  790      3,  342,  955 

70.71   in.  (.7 

i.  574  1 
1.  mi:; 

1^482 

1  1.  988  MIT 
2(1.  9SI),  (10(1 
15,  In  1.  2<il 

21,:',  25,  (101, 

12,' 27",  is:: 

30,514,410.  34.271.4111 
20,9811,1)00'  9,998.1111 
27,083,744!  80,519,157 
27,  644,  916-            31,  040,  877 

7(1.  788,  87! 
30,  978,  100 

58,  202,  899 

59,  285,  793 

02,  752,  861 
28, 110, 121 
51,  886,  833 
53,  384,  340 

8,  285,  373 

5,  QQO]  00C 

9,  446,  499 

2,  978,  729 

1,  840,  054 

2,  iS3,  400 

•  10,016,921 
5,  575,  73; 
5,  627,  906 
9,  534,  544 

588,  197 
468,  226 
706  81£ 
533|  510 

13,  5S3,  847 
s'  114'  yi)4 
12!  55l]  454 

1,21::,  219  12,370,028 
125,(101)'      7,707,.  111.', 

  8,  114,  894 

175,  000     12,  370,  454 

l,  682,111 

l'  49t!  48-_ 
1,  817,  672 

2711.  4117 
247,  401 
255,  94: 
261,  727 

1.97,8,578 
1,492,587 

1,  47,3.  427 

2,  079,  399 

4,  748,  701 
2,  891.927 
2.  992,  991 
5, 164,  879 

4.-.  7-7 

45,166 
65,  431 

4,  797,  548      0,  750, 126 
2,891,927  1,384.514 
3,038,157  4,491,582 

5,  230,  310j     7,  309,  70! 

5,  103 

112,823,070]  10(1,4112,(1(11 

219,  255,671 

196, 134,  15S 

28,  231,  872 

9,  088,  952 

30,  755,  104 

2,  296,  752 

42,14(1,  808 

1,7.13,219  40,027,7,8! 

5,942,451 

1,  041,  531 

0,  983,  98! 

15.798.7,58 

17,9,  384 

15,957,942  22.941.931 

>.i,'n't  Li'i'i'-  'hoi,'  Nl'.lml'a^Vi^M.l'sllanici  ii  Kail 

Doc.  31,  '77 

Dec.  31,  '77 
Dec.  Ill,  77 

II2H 

6844, 
787 

8,  069,  20U 

III. 

2(1.  Ill- 

21,  289,  608 

21,471,151 
21,  529,  044 

5,  278,  982 

30,  002,  745 
24,  773,  265 

20,  568,  590 

51,  473,  896 
46,  302,  309 

25,  734,  718 

41,  945,  635 
40,  994,  078 

1,  000,  000 

3,  015, 100 
1,  671,  600 

230,  241 

1, 108,  668 
832,  670 

1,  023,  910 

3,  208,  750 

2,  170,^75 

69,  791 

183,  004 
188,  370 

1,  323,  943 

4,  500,  422 
3,197,  321 

1,  323,  943 

4,  500,  422 
3, 197,  321 

213, 138 

553,  718 
730,  928 

24,  525 

SI,  407 
86,  808 

237,  003 

635, 126 
823,  736 

371,  678 

1,  724,  350 
1,  298,  005 

2,725 

9,  047 
9,645 

374,  403 

1,  733,  395 
1,  307,  650 

Missouri]  Kaiisasand  Texas  Railway  . 
Throe  railroads...   

21,405,666 

124,  044 

1,797 

64,  289,  S03|             (10,  (151,  992 

124,  344,  79f 

108,  674,  431 

5,  086,  700 

2,  171,  SSI 

6,  408,  935 

441, 105 

9,  1121,  080 

 |  9,021,686 

1,503,  784 

192,  740 

1,  690,  7,25 

3,  394,  033 

21,415 

3,  415,  448 

Illinois  Centra]  Railroad  

Mil  higan  Centra]  Railroad  

Doc.  31,  '77 
May  31,  '77 

1.  ln7 
804 

2H.  i.  

18,  738,  204 

10,  508,  000 
13,598,  213 

39,  508,  000 
32,  336,  4)7 

28,  829, 173 
23,  551,  646 

0,  031,600 
4,  734, 100 

1,  440,  97- 

2,  026,  267 

4,  555,  405 
4, 158,  887 

080,  943 
312,  974 

(1.  us:;,  322 
6,  498, 126 

7,87.913  0,(I97,,4(I! 

184,  230     6,  313,  896 

774,  008 
800,  903 

7,3,  201 
213,  537 

827,  268 
1,  020,  500 

2.  cel.  7.-7 

■  3,  032,  558 

13,  317 
53,  384 

Tworailroa<l8  

1,911 

47,  738,  204 

24,  100,  213 

71,844,417 

52,  380,  81! 

10,  765,  700 

3,  467,  23! 

8,  714,  292 

999,  917 

13,  181,  448 

772,143  12,4119,307 

1,  7,80,  971 

200,  7971      1,  847,  708 

6,  297,  345 

00,  099 

0,301,044      8.211,812  40.43  42.72  43  51  37 

Kansas  Pacific  Railway  

June  30, '78 

i;7:i 
100J 

9,  089,  950 

33,161,167 
2,  560,  487 

■12.  851.  1  IT 

2,  000,  000 
106,  700 

918,  841 
106,  633 

2,  348,  388 
161,  950 

32,  808 

33,  263 

3,  300,  037 
301,  846 

i  'inn  n:t7 

726,  781 

112.511(4  839,282 

1.399,07,11          12.7,11(1        |.  ill   7,511        7  27,11.-31    ,.-  75  51.13 

Denver  Pacific  Railway  

Two  railroads  

Union  Pacific  Railroad  

Dec.  Ill,  77 
Dec.  31,  '77 

4,  000,  000 

3 6,  lm,  65( 

'  30l|  846 

43,  958 

24,  244  ,       68,  202 

1.  012 

13,  089,  950|            35,  721,  654 
36,  762,  300|            88,  897,  986 

49,411,604 
125,  660,  286 

3S,  748,191 
104,  922,  888 

2, 100,  700 
10,  291,700 

1,  025,  474 
3,  599,  757 

2,510,  338 
7,  597,  080 

00,  071 
1,  338,  170 

3,  001,883 
12,535,607 

 |  3,601,883 

 1    12.  7,37,,  HOT 

770,  740 
1,694,  78: 

136,  744 

243.91! 

907,  484 

1.938.  Till 

1,  502, 477 
3,291.070 

13,  500      1,  515,  977;     2,  423, 461 
43.014      3.334.720  5,273,422 

Cciilr.il  Pacific  Railroad  

Two  railroads  

1,  213 
2,255 

54,  275,  50(l|             94,  675,  931 
91,037,800]  183.573,927 

148,  951,  439 
274,  (ill.  72." 

136.  584,  437 
241,  507,  327 

7,  056,  518 
17,  948,  21S 

5,  563,  870 
9,  163,  027 

10,  095,  350 
17,  (193,  030 

1,  326,  706 

16,  985,  926 
29.7,2l.7,:i:: 

985,207,  16,000,05! 
987,,  207,    28,  7,30,  201 

2,  073,  592 

3,  7(18.577 

306,  459 
550,  378 

2,  3S0,  051 
4,  318,  753 

6,  248,  045 
9,  539, 721 

34,  050      6,  282,  095 
77,  094;     9,  616,  S13 

Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  F6  Railroad  

Texas  and  Pacific  Railroad  

*1874tol877 

M;,\  HI.  '7s 

f.JU 

 |        8, 615, 000|  15,504,027 

24,  119,  027 

22, 157,  202 

1,  2424, 160 

533,  401 

1, 373,  576 

77, 171 

1,  984,  213 

171,  Oloj     1,  813,  203 

240,  973 

95.  381 

330,  353 

745,  854 

5,  732         751,  7,80 

114 

  7,018,5001  20,247,978 

27,  266,  478 

25,  271, 14(1 

1,269,100 

592,  094 

1,  000,  645 

77,  971 

2,  331,  310 

2,  331,  310 

484.  7,27 

51,  S79 

536,  406 

1,  059, 448 

5,  764]     1,  005,  212 

Pitt.-l.iii-»li.  K..11  W'ayin-  and  Chicago  Railroad  .  }»!•!•]  ill!  '77 
Two  railroads  1  

1178 
468 

111.(1(1.-,.  inn 
in  71  1  287 

2. 12.-,,  172 
5.  .',114.  3(10 

12,  490,  872|               9.  18R,  359 
25,  218,  585            13,  510,  000 

21,  079,  231 
38,  728,  585 

17,  933,  178 
31,  884,  380 

3,  840,  500 
6,  844,  200 

1,  211,  852 
1,  779,  49* 

3,  007,  769 

4,  790,  424 

184,  722 
358,  934 

4,  404.  343 
6,  928,  850 

7,23,  9111 

::.  910.377 
6,  928,  S56 

003,  047 
904,  121 

181,  879 

003.  045 
1,  (180,  000 

1.1193.901 
2,978, 398 

1, 146 
71.112 

29,  779,  685 

7,  1129,  772 

37,  709,  457j            22,  098,  :i;,! 

60,  407,  71  f 

49,  817,  504 

10,  084,  700 

2,  991,  351 

7,  858,  193 

543,  056 

11,393,199 

523,   111,8119.2::: 

1,507,  UK 

181.  879 

1,749,045 

4,  672,  359 

4,  072.  359 

All  railroads  in  United  States  (Poor,  1878)  

4.  sun.  202,  (121 

3,  715,  725,  980 

404,  465,  747 

125,  205,  324 

320,  271,  733 

28  (III)  1(19 

47:1  r,!7  ii;c 

 |  473,517,466 

T5.  7,72,  581 

15,  1411,791 

90,  713,  372 

210,  1115,  193 

1.501.47,8 

211.  570.  951 

2,  313,  278,  598|        2,  492,  923,  424 

'1 

EE 


*  Average  four  years.         I  Six  per  cent,  per  annum  on  cost  as  rental  of  equipment,  rolling-stock,  &c,  is  subject  to  increase  according  to  current  rates  1,1'  interest  anil  location  of  road  in  the  difl'erent  sections  of  the  country. 
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Amounts  paid  for  transportation  of  mail  to  railroads,  ^c— Continued. 


Title  of  company 


Chicago,  Burlington  and  Quincy  Railroad 
Company. 

Chicago,  Rock  Island  and  Pacific  Railroad 
Company. 

Cedar  Rapids  and  Missouri  River  Railroad 
Company. 

Dubuque  and  Sioux  City  Railroad  Company  } 
Iowa  Falls  and  Sioux  City  Railroad  Com-  V 
panv.  ) 
Sioux'City  and  Saint  Paul  Railroad  Company 

Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  Saint  Paul  Railway  1 
Company.  i 

Wisconsin  Central  Railroad  Company  

Chicago,  Saint  Paul  and  Minneapolis  Rail- 
road Company. 

North  Wisconsin  Railroad  Company  

Chicago  and  Northwestern  Railway  Company 

Southern  Minnesota  Railway  Company  

Saint  Paul  and  Duluth  Railroad  Company. . . 
Saint  Paul  and  Sioux  City  Railroad  Company, 
Saint  Paul  and  Pacific  Railroad  Company, 

First  Division. 
Saint  Paul  and  Pacific  Railroad  Company, 

First  Division  Branch  Line. 
Saint  Paul  and  Pacific  Railroad  Company, 

Saint  Vincent  Extension. 

Missouri  Pacific  Railway  Company  

Stillwater  and  Saint  Paul  Railroad  Company 


Burlington — Council  Bluffs . . 

Davenport — Missouri  River 

Cedar  Rapids — Union  Pa- 
cific Transfer. 


Dubuque — Sioux  City. 


Saint  James — Lemars  

Minneapolis  —  North  Mc- 
Gregor. 

Hastings — Glencove  

Calmar — Algona  

Menasha — Ashland  

Elroy — Saint  Paul  


Hudson — Clayton  

Winona— Saint  Peter— Mar- 
shall. 

La  Crosse — Winnebago  City 

Saint  Paul — Duluth  

Saint  Paul— Saint  James. . . 
Saint  Paul— Breckenridge  . 

Saint  Paul— Sauk  Rapids. .  - 

East  Saint  Cloud— Melrose . 

Saint  Louis — Atchison  

Stillwater— White  Bear  . . . 


347. 14 

$56,  294  62 

318.  00 

62,  590  44 

272.  60 

63,  944  43 

327. 12 

27,  968  76 

122.  83 
215.  43 

6,  721  25 
18,  424  49 

74.  59 
127.  80 
251.  02 
202. 25 

2, 040  78 
5,  536  30 

11,  589  59 

12,  061  57 

44.  00 
253.  91 

1,  881  00 
11,  018  01 

170.  49 
155.  73 
122.  64 
216.  99 

7,  929  83 
9,  480  21 

8,  891  89 
8,  311  58 

76.  30 

3,  809  81 

35.  06 

1,  294  97 

329.  75 
13.  20 

103,  018  64 
660  00 

REC  APITUL  ATION. 


Companies  designated. 


1  to  5,  inclusive  . . 
6  to  14,  inclusive  . 
15  to  46,  inclusive 


1  to  46,  inclusivi 


Character  of  grant  or  subsidy. 


Bonds  and  lands  

Lands  direct  to  corporations  

Lands  to  States  for  corporations 


Number 
of  miles. 


2,  817.  83 
1,  983.  56 
6,  456.  91 


11,  258.  30 


Pay  per  an- 
num. 


$660,  779  67 
157,  099  29 
777,  835  54 


,  595,  714  50 


Date.  .     I  Page, 


APPENDIX  N. 

List  of  acts  of  Congress  relating  to  railroads. 
UNITED  STATES  STATUTES  AT  LARGE,  VOL.  4. 

Title  of  act. 


May 
Mar. 

July 

Feb. 

June 
Mar. 

Mar. 
Jan. 


9.  1828 

2,  1831 

14,  1832 

26,  1834 

25,  1834 

3,  1835 

3,  1835 

27,  1835 


476 
604 
672 

744 
757 

778 
792 


An  act  to  authorize  a  railroad  within  the  District  of  Columbia. 

An  act  to  authorize  the  extension,  construction,  and  use  of  a  lateral  branch  ot 

the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  into  and  within  the  District  of  Columbia, 
An  act  to  release  from  duty  iron  prepared  for,  and  actually  laid  on,  railways  or 

inclined  planes. 

An  act  further  to  continue  in  force  "An  act  to  authorize  the  extension,  construc- 
tion, and  use  of  a  lateral  branch  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  into  and 
within  the  District  of  Columbia."        •  ' 

Resolution  giving  the  right  of  way  through  the  property  of  the  United  States 
at  Harper's  Ferry  to  the  Winchester  and  Potomac  Railroad  Company. 

An  act  supplementary  to  an  act  entitled  "An  act  to  authorize  the  extension, 
construction,  and  use  of  a  lateral  branch  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad 
into  and  within  the  District  of  Columbia,"  passed  December,  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  twenty-nine. 

An  act  to  authorize  the  construction  of  a  railroad  upon  the  public  lands  from 
Tallahassee  to  Saint  Mark's,  in  Florida.  _ 

Resolution  authorizing  Winchester  and  Potomac  Railroad  to  complete  their  road 
through  grounds  at  Harper's  Ferry  belonging  to  the  United  States. 
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IMt  of  acts  of  Congress  relating  to  railroads — Continued. 
UNITED  STATES  STATUTES  AT  LARGE,  VOL.  5. 


Date. 

Page. 

Apr.  29,  1836 

17 

July   1,  1836 

61 

July   2,  1836 

65 

Jan.  31,  1837 

144 

Mar..  3,  1837 

196 

Mar.   3,  1837 

197 

Jan.  25,  1839 

314 

Eeb.  26,  1845 

Feb.  20,  1845 

796 

Title  of  act. 


Au  act  to  authorize  the  construction  of  a  railroad  through  lands  of  the  United 

States  in  Springfield,  Mass. 
An  act  explanatory  of  an  act  entitled  "An  act  to  release  from  duty  iron  prepared 

for,  and  actually  laid  on,  railways  and  inclined  planes/' 
An  act  to  grant  to  the  New  Orleans  and  Nashville  Railroad  Company  the  right 

of  way  through  the  public  lands  of  the  United  States. 
An  act  to  authorize  certain  railroad  companies  to  construct  railroads  through 

the  public  lands  in  the  Territory  of  Florida. 
An  act  to  grant  the  Atchafalaya  Railroad  and  Banking  Company  the  right  of 

way  through  the  public  lands  of  the  United  States. 
An  act  to  authorize  the  New  Orleans  and  Carrollton  Railroad  Company  to  con- 
struct a  railroad  from  Carrollton  to  the  town  of  Bayou  Sara,  in  the' State  of 

Louisiana. 

An  act  further  to  regulate  the  transportation  of  the  mail  upon  railroads. 

An  act  to  authorize  the  South  Carolina  Railroad  Company  to  import  certain 
pipes  and  machinery  free  of  duty. 

Joint  resolution  authorizing  the  Postmaster-General  of  the  United  States  to  con- 
tract with  railroad  companies  in  certain  cases  without  advertising  for  propos- 
als therefor. 


UNITED  STATES  STATUTES  AT  LARGE.  VOL.  6. 


July  7,  1838 
July   7,  1838 


An  act  to  remit  or  refund  duties  to  the  Baltimore  and  Susq  Railroad 
Company  upon  certain  importations  of  iron  made  by  them  for  the  use  of  their 
railroad. 

An  act  to  refund  to  the  New  Castle  and  Frenchtown  Turnpike  and  Railroad  Com- 
pany certain  duties  paid  by  them  upon  iron  imported  for  the  construction  of 
their  railroad. 


UNITED  STATES  STATUTES  AT  LARGE.  VOL.  9. 


Sept.  20,  1850 


46C 


An  act  granting  the  right  of  way  and  making  a  grant  of  land  to  the  States  of 
Illinois.  Mississippi,  and  Alabama,  in  aid  of  "the  construction  of  a  railroad  from 
Chicago  to  Mobile. 


UNITED  STATES  STATUTES  AT  LARGE,  VOL.  10. 


June  10, 1852 

8 

Aug. 

2, 1852 

Aug. 

4, 1852 

28 

Aus:. 

30, 1852 

40 

Feb. 

9, 1853 

155 

Mar. 

3, 1853 

219 

Mar. 

3, 1853 

244 

Mar. 

3, 1853 

255 

Mar. 

27, 1854 

269 

May 

31, 1854 

294 

June 

29, 1854 

302 

Aug. 

4, 1854 

575 

Aug. 

5,1854 

579 

Mar. 

3. 1855 

680 

Mar. 

3, 1855 

683 

An  act  granting  the  right  of  way  to  the  State  of  Missouri,  and  a  portion  of  the 
public  lands,  to  aid  in  the  construction  of  certain  railroad*  in  said  S~ <-.*--. 

An  act  to  protect  actual  settlers  upon  the  land  on  the  line  of  the  Central  Rail- 
road and  branches,  by  granting  pre-emption  rights  thereto. 

An  act  to  grant  the  right  of  way  to  all  rail  amUplank  roads  and  macadamized 
turnpikes  passing  through  the  public  land  belonging  to  rhe  United  States. 

An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  Wilmington  and  Manchester  Railroad  Company. 

An  act  granting  the  right  of  way  and  making  a  grant  of  land  to  the  States  of 
Arkansas  and  Missouri,  to  aid  in  the  construction  of  a  railroad  from  a  point  on 
the  Mississippi,  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio  River,  via  Little  Rock,  to  the 
Texas  boundary  near  Fulton,  in  Arkansas,  with  branches  to  Fort  Smith  and 
the  Mississippi  River. 

An  act  making  appropriation  for  the  survey  of  a  railroad  from  the  Mississippi 
River  to  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

An  act  to  extend  pre-emption  rights  to  certain  lands  along  lines  of  railroads. 

An  act  to  establish  certain  post-roads,  and  for  other  purposes,  declaring  all  rail- 
roads post -loads. 

An  act  for  the  relief  of  settlers  on  lands  reserved  for  railroad  purposes. 
An  act  making  appropriation  for  railroad  surveys  west  of  the  Mississippi  River. 
An  act  to  aid  the  Territory  of  Minnesota  in  the  construction  of  a  railroad therein. 
An  act  to  repeal  an  act  entitled  "An  act  to  aid  the  Territory  of  Minnesota  in  the 

construction  of  a  railroad  therein,'"  approved  the  twentv-nin*   June,  eighteen 

hundred  and  fifty-four. 
An  act  making  appropriation  for  the  continuation  of  a  survey 

route  to  the  Pacific. 
An  act  granting  light  of  way  at  Pensacola  for  a  railroad. 

An  act  extending  the  provisions  of  act  of  August  fourth,  eightet  i       atb  ed  and 
fifty-two.  entitled  "An  act  to  grant  the  right  of  way  to  all  rail  and  plank      i  - 
and  macadamized  turnpikes,  passing  through  the  public  Lands  belonging  to  the 
United  States."  to  the  public  lands  in  the  Territories  of  rhe  United  States. 
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List  of  acts  of  Congress  relating  to  railroads — Continued. 
UNITED  STATES  STATUTES  AT  LARGE,  VOL.  11. 


May  15,1856 
May  15,1856 
May  17,1856 
June  3,1856 
June  3,1856 
June  3,1856 
June  3,1856 

Aug.  11, 1856 
Mar.    3, 1857 


Eeb. 


3, 1857 
8, 1859 


Eeb.  18,1859 
Mar.    1, 1859 


11 
15 
17 
18 
20 
21 

30 
195 

200 

381 

384 
402 


Title  of  act. 


An  act  making  a  grant  of  lands  to  the  State  of  Iowa,  in  alternate  sections,  to  aid 

in  the  construction  of  certain  railroads  in  said  State. 
An  act  to  provide  for  the  engraving  of  the  maps  accompanying  the  reports'  of 

explorations  and  surveys  to  determine  a  Pacific  railroad  route. 
An  act  granting  public  lands,  in  alternate  sections,  to  the  States  of  Elorida  and 

Alabama,  to  aid  in  the  construction  of  certain  railroads  in  said  States. 
An  act  granting  public  lands,  in  alternate  sections,  to  the  State  of  Alabama,  to 

aid  in  the  construction  of  certain  railroads  in  said  State. 
An  act  making  a  grant  of  lands  to  the  State  of  Louisiana,  to  aid  in  the  construc- 
tion of  railroads  in  said  State. 
An  act  granting  public  lands  to  the  State  of  "Wisconsin,  to  aid  in  the  construction 

of  railroads  in  said  State. 
An  act  making  a  grant  of  alternate  sections  of  the  public  lands  to  the  State  of 

Michigan,  to  aid  in  the  construction  of  certain  railroads  in  said  State,  and  for 

other  purposes. 

An  act  granting  public  lands,  in  alternate  sections,  to  the  State  of  Mississippi, 
to  aid  in  the  construction  of  railroads  in  said  State,  and  for  other  purposes. 

An  act  making  a  grant  of  land  to  the  Territory  of  Minnesota,  in  alternate  sec- 
tions, to  aid  in  the  construction  of  certain  railroads  in  said  Territory,_  and 
granting  public  lands,  in  alternate  sections,  to  the  State  of  Alabama,  to  aid  in 
the  construction  of  a  certain  railroad  in  said  State. 

An  act  to  amend  "An  act  granting  public  lands,  in  alternate  sections,  to  the 
State  of  Alabama,  to  aid  in  the  construction  of  certain  railroads  in  said  State." 

An  act  granting  the  right  of  way  over,  and  depot-grounds  on,  the  military  re- 
serve at  Eort "Gratiot,  in  the  State  of  Michigan,  for  railroad  purposes. 

An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  Railroad  Company. 

An  act  to  authorize  the  enrollment,  registry,  and  license  of  certain  steamboats, 
or  vessels,  owned  by  the  Buffalo  and  Lake  Huron  Railroad  Company. 


UNITED  STATES  STATUTES  AT  LARGE,  VOL.  12. 


Mar. 
Jan. 

2, 1861 
31, 1862 

197 

334 

June 

5, 1862 

422 

July 
July 
July 

1, 1862 
1, 1862 
1, 1862 

468 
469 
489 

July 
July 

11, 1862 
12, 1862 

536 
538 

July 
July 

14, 1862 
15, 1862 

569 
577 

Mar. 
Apr. 

6, 1862 
25, 1862 

614 
618 

July 

5, 1862 

620 

July 

12, 1862 

624 

July 

14, 1862 

625 

Mar. 

3, 1863 

743 

Mar. 

3, 1863 

772 

Mar. 

3, 1863 

807 

An  act  relating  to  duties  on  railroad  iron. 

An  act  to  authorize  the  President  of  the  United  States,  in  certain  cases,  to  take 
possession  of  railroad  and  telegraph  lines,  and  for  other  purposes. 

An  act  supplemental  to  "An  act  granting  the  right  of  way  to  the  State  of  Mis- 
souri, and  a  portion  of  the  public  lands,  to  aid  in  the  construction  of  certain 
railroads  in  said  State." 

An  act  relating  to  taxes  on  railroads. 

An  act  imposing  a  duty  on  railroad  bonds. 

An  act  to  aid  in  the  construction  of  a  railroad  and  telegraph  line  from  the  Mis- 
souri River  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  to  secure  to  the  government  the  use  of 
the  same  for  postal,  military,  and  other  purposes. 

An  act  concerning  lands  heretofore  granted  to  the  State  of  Iowa. 

An  act  to  amend  an  act  entitled  '  'An  act  to  aid  in  the  construction  of  a  railroad 
and  telegraph  line  from  the  Missouri  River  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  to  secure 
to  the  government '  the  use  of  the  same  for  postal,  military,  and  other  pur- 
poses." 

An  act  relating  to  bridge  across  the  Ohio  at  Steubenville. 

An  act  to  extend  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  August  four,  eighteen  hundred  and 
fifty-two,  entitled  "An  act  to  grant  the  right  of  way  to  all  rail  and  plank 
roads,"  &c. 

Joint  resolution  in  relation  to  certain  railroads  in  the  State  of  Missouri. 

A  resolution  explanatory  of,  and  in  addition  to,  the  act  of  June  third,  eighteen 

hundred  and  fifty-six,  granting  public  lands  to  the  State  of  Wisconsin  to  aid  in 

the  construction Vf  railroads  in  said  State. 
Joint  resolution  relative  to  a.  certain  grant  of  land  for  railroad  purposes  made  to 

the  State  of  Michigan  in  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-six. 
A  resolution  authorizing  the  State  of  Minnesota  to  change  the  line  of  certain 

branch  railroads  in  said  State,  and  for  other  purposes. 
Joint  resolution  to  declare  the  meaning  of  "An  act  to  authorize  the  President  of 

the  United  States,  in  certain  cases,  to  take  possession  of  railroad  and  telegraph 

lines,  and  for  other  purposes." 
An  act  making  provision  "for  the  payment  of  railroad  engines  lost  or  destroyed 

in  military  service. 

An  act  for  a  grant  of  lands  to  the  State  of  Kansas,  in  alternate  sections,  to  aid 

in  the  construction  of  certain  railroads  and  telegraphs  in  said  State. 
An  act  to  establish  the  gauge  of  the  Pacific  Railroad  and  its  branches. 


UNITED  STATES  STATUTES  AT  LARGE,  VOL.  13. 


May  5, 1864 
May    5, 1864 


64 


An  act  making  a  grant  of  lands  to  the  State  of  Minnesota,  to  aid  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  railroad  from  Saint  Paul  to  Lake  Superior. 

An  act  granting  lands  to  aid  in  the  construction  of  certain  railroads  in  the  State 
of  Wisconsin. 
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List  of  acts  of  Congress  relating  to  railroads— Continued. 


Date. 

Page. 

May  12,1864 

72 

June  2,1864 

95 

June  7, 1864 

119 

June  18, 1864 

137 

July    1, 1864 

339 

July    2, 1864 

356 

July  2,1864 

365 

June  18, 1864 

409 

Mar.    3, 1865 

504 

Mar.  3, 1865 
Mar.    3, 1865 


Title  of  act. 


520 
526 
530 


573 
573 


An  act  for  a  grant  of  lands  to  the  State  of  Iowa,  in  alternate  sections,  to  aid  in 
the  construction  of  a  railroad  in  said  State.   

An  act  to  amend  an  act  entitled  "An  act  making  a  grant  of  land  to  the  State  ot 
Iowa,  in  alternate  sections,  to  aid  in  the  construction  of  certain  railroads  m 

AiTaetto amend  an  act  entitled  "An  act  matins  a  grant  of  alternate  sections  of 
public  lands  to  the  State  of  Michigan,  to  aid  in  the  construction  of  certain 
railroads  in  said  State,  and  for  other  purposes." 

An  act  extending  the  time  for  the  completion  ot  the  Marquette  and  Ontonagon 
Radroad.  of  the  State  of  Michigan.  p^  . 

An  act  making  an  additional  grant  of  lands  to  the  State  of  Kansas,  to  aid  m  the 
construction  of  railroad  and  tele araph  lines.  • 

An  act  to  amend  an  act  entitled  "An  act  to  aid  in  the  construction  of  a  railroad 
and  tele°rapk  line  from  the  Missouri  River  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  to  secure 
to  the  government  the  use  of  the  same  for  postal,  military,  and  other  pur- 

An  act  Wanting  lands  to  aid  in  the  construction  of  a  railroad  and  telegraph  line 
from  lake  Superior  to  Puget  s  Sound,  on  the  Pacific  coast,  by  the  northern 

Ar^oliition  explanatory  of  an  act  entitled  "An  act  extending  the  time  for  the 
completion  of  the  Marquette  and  Ontonagon  Railroad  of  the  State  ot  Alichi- 

Anaet  to  amend  an  act  entitled  "An  act  to  aid  in  the  construction  of  a  railroad 
and  teleoTanh  line  from  the  Missouri  River  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  to  secure 
to  the  government  the  use  of  the  same  for  postal,  military,  and  other  pur- 

Anactto  extend  the  time  for  the  completion  of  certain  railroads  to  which iand- 

orants  have  been  made  in  the  States  of  Michigan  and  Wisconsin. 
An  act  extending  the  time  for  the  completion  of  certain  land-grant  railroads 

in  the  States  of  Minnesota  and  Iowa,  and  for  other  purposes. 
An  iet  to  amend  an  act  entitled  "An  act  to  amend  an  act  entitled  An  act  making 

a  grant  of  alternate  sections  of  public  lands  to  the  btate  of  Michigan  to  am  m 

the  construction  of  certain  railroads  in  said  State.' " 
A  resolution  to  extend  the  time  for  the  reversion  to  the  United  States  oftne 

lands  o-ranted  bv  Congress  to  aid  in  the  construction  of  a  radroad  from  Pere 

Marquette  to  Flint,  and  for  the  completion  of  said  road. 
A  resolution  to  extend  the  time  for  constructing  the  Burlington  and  Missouri 

Piver  Radroad  in  Iowa,  and  firing  a  map  of  relocation 
A  resolution  transferring  maps  and  other  documents  relating  to  the  surveys  ot 

the  Pacific  Kailroad  to  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 


UNITED  STATES  STATUTES  AT  LAR13K,  VOL.  14. 


Apr.  10,1866 

May  21,1866 
June  15, 1866 

July    3, 1866 


July  3, 


79 


July    4, 1866 

83 

July    4, 1866 

87 

July  13,1866 

94 

July  13,1866 

97 

July  23,1866 

210 

July  25,1866 

236 

July  25,1866 

239 

July  25,1866 

250 

July  26,1866 

289 

July  27,1866 

292 

Ati  act  to  .grant  the  right  of  way  to  the  Cascade  Railroad  Company  through  a 
militarvreserve  in  Washington  Territory. 

An  act  making  the  railroad  bridge  at  Rouses  Point  a  post-route. 

An  act  to  facilitate  commercial,  postal,  and  military  communication  among  the 
States,  and  authorizing  railroad  companies  to  form  contmuous  lines. 

An  act  to  extend  the  time  for  the  reversion  to  the  United  States  of  the  lands 
oTanted  bv  Congress  to  aid  in  the  construction  of  a  radroad  from  Amboy,  by 
Hillsdale  and  Lansing*  to  some  point  on  or  near  Traverse  Bay,  in  the  State  o 
Michigan,  and  for  the  completion  of  said  road.  ,  ,  .-. 

An  act  to  amend  an  act  entitled  "An  act  to  amend  an  act  entitled  An  act  to  aid 
in  the  construction  of  a  railroad  and  telegraph  line  from  the  Missouri  River  to 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  to  secure  to  the  government  the  use  ot  the  same  tor 
postal, military,  and  other  purposes."'  .  < 

An  act  makina  a  grant  of  lands  in  alternate  sections  to  aid  m  the  construction 
and  extension  of  the  Iron  Mountain  Radroad  from  Pilot  Knob,  in  the  State  of 

A?aXnSkSg^SSiSonal  grant  of  lands  to  the  State  of  Minnesota,  in  alter- 
nate sections,  to  aid  in  the  construction  of  railroads  in  said  State 

An  act  erantine  aid  in  the  construction  of  a  railroad  and  telegraph  line  from  the 
town  of  Folsom  to  the  town  of  Placerville,  in  the  State  of  California. 

An  act  relating  to  lands  granted  to  the  State  of  Minnesota  to  aid  m  constmct- 

Annact'for°a  giant  of  lands  to  the  State  of  Kansas  to  aid  in  the  construction  of 

the  Northern  Kansas  Railroad  and  Telegraph.  . 
An  act  granting  lands  to  the  State  of  Kansas  to  aid  m  the  construction  of  the 

Kansas  and  Xeosho  Vallev  Radroad  and  its  extension  to  Red  River. 
At.  act  o-rantina  lands  to  aid  in  the  construction  of  a  radroad  and  telegraph  line 

from  the  Central  Pacific  Radroad  in  California,  to  Portland  in  Oregon. 
An  act  to  authorize  the  extension,  construction,  and  use  by  the  Baltimore  and 

Ohio  Railroad  Companv  of  a  radroad  from  between  Knoxvdle  and  Monocacy 

Junction  into  and  within  the  District  of  Columbia.  - 
An  act  granting  lands  to  the  State  of  Kansas  to  aid  m  the  construction  of  a 

southern  branch  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railway  and  Telegraph  from  Port  Rdey, 

Kansas,  to  Port  Smith,  Arkansas. 
An  act  "Tantin^  lands  to  aid  in  the  construction  of  a  railroad  and  telegraph  line 

from  the  States  of  Missouri  and  Arkansas  to  the  Pacific  coast. 
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Title  of  act. 


338 

349 
355 
356 
360 

362 
367 
387 
425 

548 


An  act  to  revive  and  extend  the  provisions  of  "An  act  granting  the  right  of  way 
and  making  a  grant  of  land  to  the  States  of  Arkansas  and  Missouri,  to  aid  in 
the  construction  of  a  railroad  from  a  point  upon  the  Mississippi  opposite  the 
mouth  of  the  Ohio  Paver,  via  Little  Rock,  to  the  Texas  boundary,  near  Fulton, 
in  Arkansas,  with  branches  to  Fort  Smith  and  the  Mississippi  River." 

A  resolution  extending  the  time. for  the  completion  of  the  Burlington  and  Mis- 
souri River  Railroad. 

A  resolution  extending  the  time  for  the  completion  of  the  Union  Pacific  Rail- 
way,. Eastern  Division. 

A  resolution  to  extend  the  time  for  the  construction  of  the  first  section  of  the 
Western  Pacific  Railroad. 

A  resolution  explanatory  of  and  in  addition  to  the  act  of  May  5,  1864,  entitled 
'An  act  granting  lands  to  aid  in  the  construction  of  certain  'railroads  in  Wis- 
consin." 

A  resolution  for  the  construction  of  a  railroad  br  idge  across  the  Cuyahoga  River, 

over  and  upon  the  government  piers  at  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
A  resolution  granting  the  right  of  way  through  military  reserves  to  the  Union 

Pacific  Railroad  Company  and  its  branches. 
An  act  to  authorize  the  extension,  construction,  and  use  of  a  lateral  branch  of 

the  Baltimore  and  Potomac  Railroad  into  and  within  the  District  of  Columbia. 
An  act  to  amend  an  act  entitled  'An  act  to  extend  the  time  for  the  reversion  to 

the  United  States  of  the  lands  granted  by  Congress  to  aid  in  the  construction 

of  a  railroad  from  Amboy,  by  Hillsdale  and  Lansing  to  some  point  on  or  near 

Traverse  Bay,  in  the  State  of  Michigan,  and  for  the  completion  of  said  road." 
An  act  granting  lands  to  aid  in  the  construction  of  a  railroad  from  the  city  of 

Stockton  to  the  town  of  Corjperopolis  in  the  State  of  California. 
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Dec. 

14, 1867 

33 

Feb. 

21, 1868 

37 

Mar. 

2, 1868 

38 

Mar. 

2, 1868 

38 

Mar. 

6, 1868 

39 

June  25, 1868 

79 

June  25, 1868 

80 

July 

20, 1868 

121 

July 

20, 1868 

123 

July 

25, 1868 

187 

July 

27, 1868 

238 

Dec. 

20, 1867 

245 

May 

20, 1868 

252 

July 

1,1868 

255 

July 

13, 1868 

257 

Mar. 

3, 1869 

324 

Mar. 

3, 1869 

325 

Mar. 

1, 1869 

346 

Mar. 

3, 1869 

348 

Mar. 

3, 1869 

349 

An  act  granting  a  certain  right  of  way  to  the  Hudson  Biver  West  Shore  Rail 
road  Company. 

An  act  to  authorize  the  Southern  Minnesota  Railroad  Company  to  construct  and 
maintain  a  bridge  across  the  Mississippi  River  and  establishing  a  post-route. 

An  act  to  establish  and  declare  the  railroad  and  bridges  of  theTSTew  Orleans, 
Mobile  and  Chattanooga  Railroad  Company,  as  hereafter  constructed,  a  post- 
road,  and  for  other  purposes. 

An  act  extending  the  time  for  the  completion  of  the  Dubuque  and  Sioux  City 
Railroad. 

An  act  restoring  lands  to  market  along  the  line  of  the  Pacific  railroads  and 
branches. 

An  act  relative  to  filing  reports  of  railroad  companies. 

An  act  to  amend  an  act  entitled  "An  act  granting  lands  to  aid  in  the  construc- 
tion of  a  railroad  and  telegraph  line  from  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad  in  Cali- 
fornia, to  Portland,  in  Oregon." 

An  act  authorizing  the  construction  of  a  bridge  across  the  Missouri  River,  upon 
the  military  reservation  at  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kansas. 

An  act  amendatory  of  an  act  approved  July  26  (5),  1866,  entitled  "An  act  to  au- 
thorize the  construction  of  certain  bridges  and  to  establish  them  as  post- 
roads."  » 

An  act  to  extend  the  time  for  the  construction  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad 
in  the  State  of  California. 

An  act  amendatory  of  an  act  entitled  "An  act  granting  public  lands  to  the  State 
of  Wisconsin  to  aid  in  the  construction  of  railroads  in  said  State." 

Joint  resolution  changing  the  time  of  holding  the  annual  meeting  of  the  stock- 
holders of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company. 

J oint  resolution  concerning  certain  lands  granted  to  railroad  companies  in  the 
Sta-tes  of  Michigan  and  Wisconsin. 

Joint  resolution  extending  the  time  for  the  completion  of  the  Northern  Pacific 
Railroad. 

J  oint  resolution  to  extend  the  time  for  the  completion  of  the  West  Wisconsin 
Railroad. 

An  act  to  authorize  the  transfer  of  lands  granted  to  the  Union  Pacific  Railway 
Company,  Eastern  Division,  between  Denver  and  the  point  of  its  connection 
with  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  to  the  Denver  Pacific  Railway  and  Tele- 
graph Company,  and  to  expedite  the  completion  of  railroads  to  Denver,  in  the 
Territory  of  Colorado. 

An  act  granting  the  right  of  way  to  the  Walla-Walla  and  Columbia  River  Rail- 
road Company,  and  for  other  purposes. 

J  oint  resolution  granting  the  consent  of  Congress  provided  for  in  section  10  of 
the  act  incorporating  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  Company. 

Joint  resolution  authorizing  the  Union  Pacific  Railway  Company,  Eastern  Divis- 
ion, to  change  its  name  to  the  "Ransas  Pacific  Railway  Company." 

A  resolution  extending  the  time  for  the  completion  of  the  first  twentv  miles  of 
the  Cairo  and  Fulton  Railroad. 
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Date. 


Mar.  18,: 


Mar.  29,1869 
Apr.  10,1869 

Apr.  10,1869 


Apr.    7, 1869 


47 


Apr.  10,1869 

54 

Apr.  10,1869 

56 

Apr.  10,1869 

57 

Mar.    8, 1870 

76 

Mar.  25,1870 

78 

May    4, 1870 

94 

May    6, 1870 

118 

TiXciTr     fi  1870 
jxLcty     u,  xo  t  \t 

121 

June  21, 1870 

161 

June  28, 1870 
July  14,1870 

167 

275 

May    6, 1870 

376 

May  31,1870 

378 

June  28, 1870 
Dec.  15,1870 

382 
395 

Feb.  24,1871 

430 

Mar.    3, 1871 

473 
« 

Mar.   3, 1871 

573 

Mar.   3, 1871 

582 

Mar.   3, 1871 

585 

Jan.  30,1871 

593 

Apr.  10,1869 
(private.) 

605 

Title  of  act. 


An  act  supplementary  to  an  act  entitled  'An  act  to  authorize  the  extension,  con- 
struction, and  use  of  a  lateral  branch  of  the  Baltimore  and  Potomac  Railroad 
into  and  within  the  District  of  Columbia." 

An  act  to  incorporate  the  National  Junction  Railway  Company. 

An  act  to  extend  the  time  for  the  Little  Rock  and  Fort  Smith  Railroad  Com- 
pany to  complete  the  first  section  of  twenty  miles  of  said  road. 

An  act  to  amend  an  act  entitled  'An  act  granting  lands  to  aid  in  the  construc- 
tion of  a  railroad  and  telegraph  line  from  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad,  in 
California,  to  Portland,  in  Oregon." 

Joint  resolution  authorizing  the  building  of  a  railroad  bridge  over  the  (Jmo 
River  at  Paducah,  Ky. 

A  resolution  in  relation  to  the  Burlington  and  Missouri  River  Radroad  branch 
of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad. 

Joint  resolution  for  the  protection  of  the  interests  of  the  United  States  m  the 
Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  and 
for  other  purposes.  , 

Joint  resolution  granting  right  of  way  for  the  construction  ot  a  railroad  trom  a 
point  at  or  near  Portland,  Oreg.,  to  a  point  west  of  the  Cascade  Mountains,  in 
Washington  Territory. 

An  act  to  amend  an  act  entitled  "An  act  to  extend  the  time  for  the  Little  Rock 
and  Fort  Smith  Railroad  Company  to  complete  the  first  section  of  twenty 
miles  of  said  road." 

An  act  to  extend  the  time  for  the  completion  of  the  lateral  branch  of  the  Balti- 
more and  Potomac  Radroad,  authorized  by  the  act  approved  February  5,  1867, 
and  to  change  the  location  in  the  city  of  Washington  along  the  bank  of  tne 

An  act  granting  lauds  to  aid  in  the  construction  of  a  railroad  and  telegraph  line 
from  Portland  to  Astoria  and  McMinnville,  in  the  State  of  Oregon. 

An  act  to  authorize  the  Burlington  and  Missouri  River  Railroad  Company  or  its 
assigns  to  change  the  established  line  of  said  road  in  the  State  of  Nebraska. 

An  act  to  fix  the  point  of  junction  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company  and  the 

-   Central  Pacific  Railroad  Company. 

An  act  supplementary  to  an  act  entitled  "An  act  to  authorize  the  construction, 
extension,  and  use  of  a  lateral  branch  of  the  Baltimore  and  Potomac  Railroad 
Company  into  and  within  the  District  of  Columbia. 

An  act  to  amend  an  act  incorporating  the  National  Junction  Railway  Company. 

An  act  to  amend  an  act  entitled  "An  act  authorizing  the  construction  of  a 
bridge  across  the  Missouri  River  upon  the  military  reservation  at  Fort  Leav- 
enworth, Kans.  , 

A  resolution  extending  the  time  for  the  completion  of  the  first  section  ot  twenty 
miles  of  the  Cairo  aiid  Fulton  Railroad. 

A  resolution  authorizing  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  Company  to  issue  its 
bonds  for  the  construction  of  its  road,  and  to  secure  the  same  by  mortgage, 
and  for  other  purposes.  .n -  =,   »^  i-* 

Joint  resolution  concerning  the  Southern  Pacific  Radroad  of  California, 

An  act  granting  to  the  Utah  Central  Radroad  Company  a  right  of  way  through 
the  public  lands  for  the  construction  of  a  railroad  and  telegraph. 

An  act  to  authorize  the  Union  Pacific  Radroad  Company  to  issue  its  bonds  to 
construct  a  bridge  across  the  Missouri  River  at  Omaha. 

An  act  to  provide  for  the  collection  of  debts  due  from  Southern  radroad  corpora- 
tions and  for  other  purposes.  . 

An  act  to  incorporate  the  Texas  Pacific  Radroad  Company  and  to  aid  in  the  con- 
struction of  its  road,  and  for  other  purposes. 

An  act  to  extend  the  time  for  the  reversion  to  the  United  States  of  the  lands 
granted  bv  Congress  to  the  State  of  Michigan,  to  aid  in  the  construction  of  a 
radroad  from  Pere  Marquette  to  Flint,  in  said  State,  and  for  other  purposes. 

An  act  supplementary  to  "An  act  to  authorize  the  extension,  construction,  and 
use  of  a  lateral  branch  of  the  Baltimore  and  Potomac  Railroad  in,  to,  and 
within  the  District  of  Columbia,"  ,  ^  _  „  _ 

A  resolution  granting  the  right  of  wav  to  the  Pensacola  and  Barrancas  Kailroatt 
Company  through  the  naval  and  military  reservations  near  Pensacola,  Fla. 

An  act  legalizing"  the  stamping  of  certain  subscription  papers  executed  and 
issued  to  the  Iowa  Northern  Central  Railroad  Company. 
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Apr.  19,1871 

5 

Apr.  20,1871 

19 

Mar.    5, 1872 

33 

Apr.    1, 1872 

44 

Apr.  12,1872 

52 

An  act  to  enable  the  Leavenworth,  Lawrence  and  Galveston  Railroad  Company 

to  relocate  a  portion  of  its  road. 
An  act  to  enable  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Railroad  Company  to  mortgage  its 

An°act  to  authorize  the  construction  of  a  bridge  across  the  Missouri  River  at  or 

near  Saint  Joseph,  Mo.  ,  .  . 

An  act  to  authorize  the  construction  of  a  bridge  across  the  Mississippi  River  at 

or  near  the  town  of  Clinton,  in  the  State  of  Iowa,  and  other  bridges  across 

said  river,  and  to  establish  them  as  post-roads. 
An  act  granting  the  right  of  way  through  the  public  lands  for  the  construction 

of  a  railroad  from  Great  Salt  Lake  to  Portland,  Oregon. 
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Page. 


Title  of  acts. 


May 

1, 1872 

58 

May- 

2, 1872 

59 

May  11,1872 

99 

May  15,1872 

118 

May  21,1872 

140 

May  23,1872 

160 

May  27,1872 
May  31,1872 

162 
193 

June 
June 

1, 1872 
1, 1872 

202 
212 

June 

4, 1872 

215 

June 

4, 1872 

220 

June 

4, 1872 

222 

June 

4, 1872 

223 

June 

4, 1872 

224 

June 

8, 1872 

339 

June 

8, 1872 

340 

June 

8, 1872 

343 

June 

8, 1872 

345 

June  10, 1872 

379 

Jan. 

10, 1873 

409 

Jan. 
Eeb. 

31, 1873 
27, 1873 

421 
477 

Mar. 

3,  1873 

508 

Mar. 

3, 1873 

509 

Mar. 

3, 1873 

598 

Mar. 

3, 1873 

609 

Mar. 

3, 1873 

612 

Mar. 

3, 1873 

612 

Mar. 

3, 1873 

613 

Mar. 

3, 1873 

616 

Mar. 

3, 1873 

627 

Mar. 

3, 1873 

631 

Mar. 

3, 1873 

634 

Apr.  20, 1871 

An  act  to  amend  an  act  entitled  '  'An  act  to  authorize  the  construction  of  a  bridge 
across  the  Missouri  River  at  or  near  Saint  Joseph,  Mo." 

An  act  supplementary  to  an  act  entitled  'An  act  to  incorporate  the  Texas  Pa- 
cific Railroad  Company,  and  to  aid  in  the  construction  of  its  road,  and  for  other 
purposes." 

An  act  to  authorize  the  construction  of  a  bridge  across  the  Missouri  Eiver  at 
Boonville,  Mo. 

An  act  to  authorize  the  "West  Wisconsin  Railway  Company  to  keep  up  and 
maintain  a  bridge  for  railway  purposes  across  Lake  Saint  Croix  at  the  city  of 
Hudson,  in  the  State  of  Wisconsin. 

An  act  to  confirm  the  action  of  the  board  of  aldermen  and  common  council  of 
the  city  of  Washington  designating  a  depot  site  for  the  Baltimore  and  Poto- 
mac Railroad  Company,  and  for  other  purposes. 

An  act  to  authorize  the  Chicago  and  Northwestern  Railway  Company  to  change 
their  projected  line  of  railway  in  the  State  of  Michigan. 

An  act  in  relation  to  the  Dakota  Southern  Railroad  Company. 

An  act  authorizing  the  construction  of  a  bridge  across  the  Arkansas  River  at 
Little  Rock,  Ark. 

An  act  granting  the  right  of  way  to  the  Dakota  Grand  Trunk  Railway  Company. 
An  act  granting  a  right  of  way  to  the  Utah,  Idaho  and  Montana  Railroad 
Company. 

An  act  further  regulating  the  construction  of  bridges  across  the  Mississippi 
River. 

An  act  granting  to  the  Davenport  and  Saint  Paid  Railroad  Company  the  right  of 
way. 

An  act  authorizing  the  construction  of  a  bridge  across  the  Missouri  River  oppo- 
site to  or  within  the  corporate  limits  of  Nebraska  City,  Nebr. 

An  act  authorizing  the  construction  of  a  bridge  across  the  Missouri  River  at 
Brownville,  Nebr. 

An  act  granting  the  right  of  way  through  the  public  lands  for  the  construction 

of  a  railroad  and  telegraph  line  in  Florida. 
An  act  granting  the  right  of  way  through  the  public  lands  to  the  Denver  and 

Rio  Grande  Railway  Company. 
An  act  granting  the  right  of  way  through  the  public  lands  to  the  Pensacola  and 

Louisville  Railroad  Company  of  Alabama. 
An  act  to  authorize  the  building  of  the  New  Mexico  and  Guff  Railway,  and  for 

other  purposes. 

An  act  authorizing  the  Secretary  of  War  to  release  twenty-five  acres  of  the 
lands  of  the  United  States  at  Plattsburg,  N.  Y.,  to  the  New  York  and  Can- 
ada Railroad  Company,  and  for  other  purposes. 

An  act  to  authorize  the  construction  of  a  bridge  across  the  Mississippi  River  at 
or  near  the  city  of  Red  Wing,  in  the  State  of  Minnesota,  and  to  establish  it  as 
a  post-road. 

An  act  for  the  extension  of  time  to  the  Winona  and  Saint  Peter  Railroad  Com- 
pany for  the  completion  of  its  road. 

An  act  to  quiet  the  title  to  certain  lands  in  the  State  of  Iowa. 

An  act  to  authorize  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  Company  to  construct  and 
maintain  a  bridge  across  the  Saint  Louis  River. 

An  act  directing  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  withhold  payments  to  rail- 
road companies  on  account  of  freights  or  transportation,  for  interest  on  bonds 
not  reimbursed,  together  with  5  per  cent,  of  net  earnings. 

An  act  authorizing  the  Attorney-General  to  bring  suit  against  the  Union  Pacific 
Railroad  Company,  and  all  persons  who,  &c. 

An  act  supplemental  to  an  act  entitled  "An  act  to  incorporate  the  Texas  Pacific 
Railroad  Company  and  to  aid  in  the  construction  of  its  road,  and  for  other 
purposes." 

An  act  to  amend  an  act  entitled  "An  act  authorizing  the  Secretary  of  War  to 
release  twenty-five  acres  of  the  lands  of  the  United  States  at  Plattsburg,  N. 
Y.,  to  the  New  York  and  Canada  Railroad  Company,  and  for  other  purposes." 

An  act  granting  the  right  of  way  through  the  public  lands  to  the  Utah  Northern 
Railroad  Company. 

An  act  supplemental  to  an  act  entitled  '  An  act  granting  the  right  of  way  through 
the  ptiblic  lands  for  the  construction  of  a  railroad  from  Great  Salt  Lake  to 
Portland,  Oregon." 

An  act  to  amend  an  act  entitled  "An  act  granting  the  right  of  way  to  the  Walla- 
Walla  and  Columbia  River  Railroad  Company,  and  for  other  purposes." 

An  act  authorizing  the  construction  of  a  bridge  across  the  Mississippi  River  at 
Saint  Louis,  in  the  State  of  Missouri. 

An  act  to  authorize  the  construction  of  a  bridge  across  the  Missouri  River  at  or 
near  the  city  of  Lexington,  in  the  State  of  Missouri,  and  to  establish  it  as  a 
post-road. 

An  act  for  the  extension  of  time  to  the  Saint  Paul  and  Pacific  Railroad  Com- 
pany for  the  completion  of  its  road. 

An  act  to  quiet  the  title  to  the  lands  of  the  settlers  on  lands  claimed  by  the 
West  Wisconsin  Railway  Company. 

An  act  to  enable  the  Houghton  and  Ontonagon  Railroad  Company  to  make  a  re- 
survey  of  its  road. 
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List  of  acts  of  Congress  relating  to  railroads — Continued. 
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Date. 

Page. 

Apr.    9, 1874 

28 

Apr.  15,1874 

29 

May  27, 1874 

48-49 

June   6, 1874 

62-63 

June  15, 1874 

72 

June  16, 1874 

74 

June  18, 1874 

81 

June  19, 1874 

84 

June  20, 1874- 

111-112 

June  22, 1874 

194 

June  22, 1874 

197, 198 

June  22, 1874 

200 

June  22, 1874 

203 

June  23, 1874 

274 

June  23, 1874 

274,  275 

June  23, 1874 

280 

Feb.    5, 1875 

306 

Feb.  27,1875 

335 

Mar.    3, 1875 

482 

Mar.    3, 1875 

511 

Mar.    3, 1875 

516 

Mar.    3, 1875 

519 

Title  of  act. 


An  act  to  extend  the  time  for  completing  the  Wisconsin  Central  Railroad  in 
Wisconsin. 

An  act  to  forfeit'  to  the  United  States  certain  lands  granted  to  the  Placerville  and 
Sacramento  Valley  Railroad  Company  to  aid  in  constructing  a  railroad  from 
the  town  of  Folsom  to  the  town  of  Placerville  in  the  State  of  California. 

An  act  to  authorize  the  county  commissioners  of  Thurston  County,  in  Washing- 
ton Territory,  to  issue  bonds  for  the  purpose  of  constructing  a  railroad  from 
Budd's  Inlet,  Puget  Sound,  to  intersect  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  at  or 
near  Tenino. 

An  act  to  legalize  and  establish  a  pontoon  railway  bridge  across  the  Mississippi 

River  at  Prairie  Du  Chien,  and  to  authorize  the  construction  of  a  similar 

bridge  at  or  near  Clinton,  Iowa. 
An  act  to  forfeit  certain  public  lands  granted  to  the  Stockton  and  Copperopolis 

Railroad,  in  the  State  of  California. 
An  act — no  money  to  be  paid  to  railroad  companies  for  transportation  of  property 

or  troops  over  roads  constructed  by  aid  of  grants  of  public  lands,  &c. 
An  act  authorizing  the  Secretary  of  War  to  grant  a  right  of  way  across  a  corner 

of  the  Fort  Gratiot  military  reservation  to  the  City  Railroad  Company,  Port 

Huron,  Mich. 

An  act  to  authorize  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  Company  to  construct  a 
branch,  and  to  change  the  location  of  its  road  within  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

An  act  making  additions  to  the  fifteenth  section  of  the  act  approved  July  2,  1864, 
entitled  'An  act  to  amend  an  act  entitled  'An  act  to  aid  in  the  construction  of 
a  railroad  and  telegraph  line  from  the  Missouri  River  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and 
to  secure  to  the  government  the  use  of  the  same  for  postal,  military,  and  other 
purposes.' " 

An  act  for  the  relief  of  settlers  on  railroads. 

An  act  supplementary  to  The  act  entitled  "An  act  to  incorporate  the  Texas 
Pacific  Railroad  Company,  and  to  aid  in  the  construction  of  its  road,  and  for 
other  purposes." 

An  act  providing  for  the  collection  of  moneys  due  the  United  States  from  the 

Pacific  Railroad  Companies. 
An  act  to  extend  the  act  of  March  3,  1873,  entitled  'An  act  for  the  extension 

of  time  to  the  Saint  Paul  and  Pacific  Railroad  Company  for  the  completion 

of  its  road." 

An  act  granting  the  right  of  way  through  the  public  lands  to  the  Arkansas  Valley 
Railwav  Companv. 

An  act  supplementary  to  the  act  entitled  "An  act  to  authorize  the  Washington 
City  and  Point  Lookout  Railroad  Company  to  extend  a  railroad  into  and  within 
the  District  of  Columbia." 

An  act  extending  the  right  of  way  heretofore  granted  to  the  Allegheny  Valley 
Railroad  Company  through  the  arsenal  grounds  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

An  act  granting  the' right  of  way  and  depot  grounds  to  the  Oregon  Central  Pacific 
Railway  Company  through  the  public  lands  of  the  United  States,  from  Winne- 
mucca,  in  the  State  of  Nevada,  to  the  Columbia  River,  via  Portland,  in  the 
State  of  Oregon. 

An  act  to  provide  for  settlements  with  certain  railway  companies. 
An  act  granting  to  railroads  the  right  of  way  through  the  public  lands  of  the 
United  States. 

An  act  authorizing  the  Wisconsin  Central  Railroad  Company  to  straighten  the 
line  of  their  road. 

An  act  to  correct  a  clerical  error  in  the  act  granting  the  right  of  way  through 

the  public  lands  to  the  Denver  and  Rio  Grande  Railway  Company. 
An  act  for  the  relief  of  settlers  on  lands  within  railroad  limits. 
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Apr.  21,1876 


May 
July 

July 
July 


24, 1876 
3, 1876 

12, 1876 
12, 1876 


July  24,1876 


An  act  to  confirm  pre-emption  and  homestead  entries  of  public  lands  within  the 
limits  of  railroad  grants  in  cases  where  such  entries  have  been  made  under 
the  regulations  of  the  Land  Department. 

An  act  to  grant  the  right  of  way  for  railroad  purposes  through  the  United  States 
arsenal  ground  near  Benicia,  Cal. 

An  act  granting  the  right  of  way  for  a  railroad  and  telegraph  line  to  the  Walla- 
Walla^  and  Columbia  River  Railroad  Company  across  Fort  Walla- Walla  mili- 
tary reservation,  in  Washington  Territory. 

An  act  authorizing  the  President  to  appoint  a  commission  of  three  persons  to 
examine  railroad  mail  service. 

An  act  making  appropriations  for  the  Post-Office  Department,  section  13,  that 
railroad  companies  whose  railroads  were  constructed  in  whole  or  in  part  by 
land-grants  made  by  Congress  on  the  condition  that  the  mails  should  be  trans- 
ported over  their  roads  at  such  price  as  Congress  should  by  law  direct,  shall 
receive  only  80  per  centum  of  the  compensation  authorized  by  this  act. 

An  act  to  declare  forfeited  to  the  United  States  certain  lands  granted  to  the  State 
of  Kansas  in  aid  of  the  construction  of  railroads  by  act  of  Congress,  approved 
March  3, 1863. 
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Date. 

Page. 

July 

31, 1876 

121 

Aug. 

15, 1876 

205 

May 

8, 1876 

213 

Aug. 

15, 1876 

217 

Mar. 

3, 1877 

385 

Mar. 

3, 1877 

404 

Mar. 

3, 1877 

405 

Title  of  act. 


An  act  making  appropriations  for  sundry  civil  expenses  of  the  government. 
Proviso :  cost  of  surveying  land-grants  to  be  first  paid  into  the  Treasury  before 
lands  are  conveyed  to  any  railroad  company. 

An  act  to  authorize  the  construction  of  a  bridge  across  the  Missouri  Elver  at 
or  near  Sioux  City,  Iowa. 

Joint  resolution  imposing  a  special  tax  on  dealers  on  railway  trains. 

Joint  resolution  amending  the  eighth  section  of  the  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial  expenses  of  the  government  for  the 
year  ending  June  30,  1877,  and  for  other  purposes.  Survey  of  Union  Pacific 
and  Central  Pacific  Railways. 

An  act  making  appropriations  for  the  service  of  the  Post-Office  Department  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1878,  and  for  other  purposes.  Six  thousand  dol- 
lars appropriated  to  continue  and  complete  the  service  required  of  the  railway 
commission. 

An  act  to  secure  the  rights  of  settlers  upon  certain  railroad  lands,  and  to  repeal 
the  first  five  sections  of  an  act  entitled  'An  act  granting  lands  to  the  State  of 
Kansas  to  aid  in  the  construction  of  the  Kansas  and  Neosho  Valley  Railroad 
and  its  extension  to  Red  River." 

An  act  to  amend  an  act  entitled  'An  act  granting  the  right  of  way  through  the 
public  lands  to  the  Denver  and  Rio  Grande  Railway  Company." 
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Mar. 

13, 

1878 

29 

Apr. 

2, 

1878 

32 

May 

7, 

1878 

56 

June 

15, 

1878 

133 

June 

19, 

1878 

169 

June 

20, 

1878 

241 

An  act  to  authorize  the  construction  of  a  bridge  across  the  Missouri  River  at  or 
near  Glasgow,  Mo. . 

An  act  to  authorize  the  Worthington  and  Sioux  Ealls  Railroad  Company  to  ex- 
tend its  road  into  the  Territory  "of  Dakota  to  the  village  of  Sioux  Ealls. 

An  act  to  alter  and  amend  the  act  entitled  "An  act  to  aid  in  the  construction  of 
a  railroad  and  telegraph  line  from  the  Missouri  River  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and 
to  secure  to  the  government  the  use  of  the  same  for  postal,  military,  and  other 
purposes,"  approved  July  1,  1862,  and  also  to  alter  and  amend  the  act  of  Con- 
gress approved  July  2,  ]864,  in  amendment  of  said  first-named  act. 

An  act  to  restore  certain  lands  in  Iowa  to  settlement  under  the  homestead  law, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

An  act  to  create  an  Auditor  of  Railroad  Accounts,  and  for  other  purposes. 

An  act  creating  the  Utah  and  In  orthern  Railway  Company,  a  corporation,  in  the 
Territories  of  Utah,  Idaho,  and  Montana,  and  granting  the  right  of  way  to 
said  company  through  the  public  lands. 
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Statement  exhibiting  land  concessions  by  acts  of  Congress  to  States  for  railroad  purposes  ; 
number  of  acres  certified  by  years. 

Acres  relinquished  are  indicated  by  —  (  ). 


Tear. 

Illinois. 

Mississippi. 

Alabama. 

Florida. 

Louisiana. 

Arkansas. 

Missouri. 

TTn  to  1863 

171,  550' 

1,  868,  .275 

1,  759, 160 

1,  072,  405.  45 

z,  oyo,  uoo 

737, 130.  29 

419  863.  50 
600,  000 

— — ^UUU,  UUU / 

1,  308.  39 

1, 465,  297 
327,  870. 10 

1, 815, 435 
(100,  000) 

308,193.87 

3, 130.  97 

26,  477.  82 

112,  836.  37 
2,  751.  48 

290,  049.  77 
69,  264.  56 

100,  424.  90 
7,  636.  45 

C    5,  295.  66 
\  230,  681.  09 
—  (2,  763.  26) 

|        477. 12 
3,  751.  63 

Relinquished  . 

Estimated 
number  of 
acres  granted 

2,  595,  053 

935, 158. 11 

3,  432,  309. 12 
602,  763.  26 

1,  760,  468.  39 

1,  072,  405.  45 

2,  376, 130.  63 

1,  928,  005.  02 
100,  000 

2,  595,  053 

935, 158. 11 

2,  829,  545.  86 

1,  760,  468.  39 

1,  072,  405.  45 

2,  376, 130.  63 

1,  828,  005.  02 

2,  595,  053 

2,  062,  240 

3,  579, 120 

2,  360, 114 

1,  578,  720 

4,  878, 149. 14 

2,  985, 160. 21 

Statement  exhibiting  land  concessions  by  acts  of  Congress,  fyc—  Continued. 


Year. 

Iowa. 

Michigan. 

Wisconsin. 

Minnesota. 

Kansas. 

Total  certi- 
fied. 

1863  

2,  539,  903.  29 
230,  798.  97 

2,  082,  494.  23 
411,  363.  22 
175,  469.  59 
49,  086.  45 

553,  315,  05 
630,  559. 14 
342,  492.  71 
—  (146,  821.  55) 

1,  085,  293.  67 
353,  727.  32 
141,  587.  83 

] 

1, 132,  396.  69 
1,  626,  448.  65 

3,  674,  466.  63 

4,  068,  257. 13 
991,  863.  92 
670,  695.  48 
194,  985.  52 
663,  915.  92 
503,  016.  61 

1,  919,  875.  09 
1,  204,  231.  86 

5,  286,  970. 14 
2, 103,  748.  25 

1,  311,  542.  49 
198,  070.  39 

1864   

63,  993.  82 
670,  695.  48 
194,  985.  52 
116,  701 
—(24, 151.  51) 
1,  204,  218.  33 
564,  007.  45 
1,  340,  641.  54 
725,  882.  47 

^  448,606.92 
39, 161.  35 

—(3,  000) 

1870   

444,  967.  20 
145, 155.  81 
149,  417.  92 
520.  53 
396,  838.  80 
5,  959.  32 

—(58,  432.  60) 

C    73,  494.  75 
\    11,  646.  76 

2,  083.  02 
194,  597. 11 
—(61,  059.  43) 
—(209,  700.  65) 
164,  286.  61 
405, 119.  22 
C      2,  848.  51 
X      4,  553.  96 
4,  401. 18 
6,  456.  07 

100, 164.  70 
163,  263.  69 

1871  

1872   

152,  834.  67 
523,  696.  54 
2,  845,  551.  85 
269,  631.  55 
C  162,977.92 
\  221,464.34 
C -(328,828.44) 
)      4,  207.  85 

1873   

1874   

1875   

1876   

1878  

Relinquished  

Estimated  num- 
ber of  acres 
granted   

40 

510,  422.  04 
407, 105.  92 
640 
64,  307.  51 

^    47,  314.  35 

3,  998,  703.  35 
58,  432.  60 

3,  502,  759. 17 
273,  772.  08 

2,  819,  625. 11 
146,  821.  55 

6,  949,  502.  70 
24, 151.  51 

4, 180,  364.  72 
328,  828.  44 

35,  550,  484.  77 
1,  534,  769.  44 

3,  940,  270.  75 

3,  228,  987.  09 

2,  672,  803.  56 

6,  925,  351. 19 

3,  851,  536.  28 

34,  015,  715.  33 
55,  717,  041.  97 

6,  795,  527.  31 

4,  712,  480.  29 

4,  808,  436.  07 

9,  992,  041.  95 

9,  370,  000 

APPENDIX  P. 

Government  directors  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company;  appointed  by  the  President 

March  29,  1878. 


Charles  Francis  Adams,  Jr.  -  -  Boston, 

George  B.  Smyth  -  Keokuk  Iowa. 

Ralph  P.  Buckland  -  Fremont,  Ohio, 

Daniel  Chadwick  -  -  Lyme,  Conn. 

Charles  C.  Housel  -  Omaha,  Nebr 
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Table  No.  1. — 


Names  of  companies. 


Union  Pacific  R.  R.  Co. 
Central  Pacific  R.  R. 
Co. 


Kansas  Pacific  R.  W. 
Co. 


Denver  Pacific  Rail- 
way and  Telegraph 
Co. 

Central  Branch  Union 
Pacific  P.  P.  Co. 


Sioux  City  and  Pacific 
P.  P.  Co. 

Texas  and  Pacific  P. 
W.  Co. 


Southern  Pacific  P.  P. 
Co.  of  California. 


Northern  Pacific  P.  P. 
Co.  ' 

Saint  Lords  and  San 
Prancisco  P.  W.  Co. 


Atlantic  and  Pacific 
R,  P.  Co. 

Burlington  and  Mis- 
souri River  R.  P.  Co. 
in  Nebraska. 

Oregon  and  California 
R.  R.  Co. 

Oregon  Central  R.  R. 
Co. 

New  Orleans,  Baton 
Rouse  and  Yicks- 
burg^R.  R.  Co. 


Lncorporated 
or  consoli- 
dated- 


July  1,1862 
Aug.  22, 1870 


Consolidated  with — 


Previous  name  of  company. 


Mar.  3,1869 


Nov.  19, 1867 


California  and  Oregon  R.  R. 
Co. 

San  Prancisco,  Oakland  and 

Alameda  R.  R.  Co. 
San  Joaquin  Valley  R.  R.  Co. 


Central  Pacific  R.  R.  Co  . 


Leavenworth,  Pawnee  and 

Western  R.  R.  Co. 
Union  Pacific  R.  W.  Co., 

Eastern  Division. 


Jan.    1, 1867  j  (On  June  9,  1863,  the  Hannibal 
and  Saint  Joseph  R.  R,  Co. 
assigned  all  its  rights  under 
!    act  of  Julvl,  1862.) 


Atchison  and  Pike's  Peak 
R.  R.  Co. 


Sept.  15, 1868  i  Northern  Nebraska  Air-Line   Sioux  City  and  Pacific  R.  R, 

'  Co. 

Texas  Pacific  R.  R.  Co  


R.  R.  Co. 

I 

May   2, 1872  !  Southern  Pacific  R.  R.  Co. 
I     (March  21,  1872). 
j  Southern  Transcontinental  R, 
I    R.  Co.  (March  30,  1872). 


Oct.  12,1870 


July  2,1864 
Sept.  7,1876 


Memphis,  El  Paso  and  Pacific 

R.  R.  Co. 
San  Prancisco  and  San  Jose  R. 
R.  Co. 

Santa  Clara  and  Paiaro  Tallev 

R  R  Co. 
California  Southern  R.  P.  Co. 
Southern  Pacific  Branch  R.  R. 

Co.  (Aug.  19,  1873). 
Los  Angeles  and  San  Pedro  R. 

R.  Co.  (December  18,  1874). 


July  27, 1866  ,  Purchased  by  Saint  Louis  and 

San  Prancisco  R.  W.  Co. 
May  12, 1869  \  


Mar.  17, 1870 
Nov.  21, 1866 


Southern  Pacific  R.  R.  Co. 
of  California.- 


Atlantic  and  Pacific  R.  R. 
Co. 


Southwest  Branch  of  Pa- 
cific R.  R.  Co.  of  Missouri. 


Oregon  Central  R,  R.  Co.  of 
Salem. 


(No  information  in  regard  to 
this  road  ha  s  been  received. 
Land  grant  forfeited  March 
4,  1876.) 
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Organization. 


Road 
owned. 


Miles. 
1,  038.  60 
1,  203.  35 


Julv  27, 1866 


July  25, 1866 


672.  34 


105. 


100 


Road 
leased. 


106.  82 
443.  86 

711.  95 


292.  50 

34 
190. 14 

200 
47.  50 


Miles. 


5 

552.  20 

20.  70 
5.  64 
11.  99 

27.  05 
3. 15 
43.  79 
164.  58 

50 
23 

75.  50 
27 

20 

41.  60 
27 

51. 13 


Leased. 


From  "Union  Pacific  R.  P.  Co 


From.  Southern  Pacific  P.  P. 
Co. 


Prom  Los  Angeles  and  San 

Diego  P.  P.  Co. 
From  Sacramento  and  Pla- 

cerville  P.  P.  Co. 
From  Stockton  and  Copper- 

opolis  P.  P.  Co. 

From  Amador  Branch  P.  P. 
Co. 

From  Berkeley  Branch  P.  P. 
Co. 

From  Northern  P.  W.  Co  

From  California  Pacific  P. 
P.  Co. 

From  Junction  City  and  Fort 

Kearney  P.  P.  Co. 
From  Solomon  River  P.  P. 

Co. 

From  Arkansas  Valley  P.  R. 
Co. 

From  Denver  and  Boulder 
Valley  P.  P.  Co. 

From  Waterville  and  Wash- 
ington R.  P.  Co. 

From  Republican  Valley  P. 
P.  Co. 

From  Atchison,  Sal'n  Valley 
and  Denver  P.  P,  Co. 

From  Fremont,  Elk  Horn 
and  Missouri  Valley  P.  P. 
Co. 


Terms. 


999  years.  At  amount  of 
Union  Pacific  net  earn- 
ings per  mile. 

60  days'  notice.  At  $6,000 
per  mile  per  annum,  less 
$3,000  per  mile  per  an- 
num for  operating  ex- 
penses. 

60  davs'  notice.   Net  re- 


At  notice.  Trackage, 
$18,000  per  annum. 

30  years.  Principal  and 
interest,  $500,000,  5  per 
cent.  30-year  bonds. 

At  notice.  $40,500  per  an- 
num. 

At  notice.  $6,000  per  an- 
num. 

At  notice.    $1, 500  per  mile 

.  per  annum. 

30  years.  $550,000  per  an- 
num" and  three-fourths 
net  earnings. 

Not  given  


Miles 
operated. 


....do 


552.  20 


To  Central  Pacific  P.  P.  Co. 


50 


From  Atlantic  and  Pacific 

R  P.  Co. 
From  Missouri  Pacific  P.  P. 

Co. 

To  Saint  Louis  and  San 
Francisco  P.  P.  Co. 

From  Omaha  and  South- 
western P.  P.  Co. 


.do 


99  years.   45  per  cent,  of 
gross  earnings. 


$20,000  per  annum. 
$40, 000  per  annum . 
Not  given  


20  years.    33|  per  cent,  of 
gross  earnings  and  taxes. 


Maintenance  of  roadway 

and  track. 
Trackage.   Nearly  $6,000 

per  mile  per  annum. 


In  perpetuity,  i 
on  $1,034,000; 
guaranteed. 


per  cent, 
bonds 


239.  64 


200 
47. 50 
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Hannibal  and  Saint  Jo- 
seph R.  R.  Co. 


Saint  Louis,  Iron 
Mountain  and  South- 
ern E.  W.  Co. 

Little  Hock  and  Port 
Smith  R.  W.  Co. 

Memphis  and  Little 
Rock  R.  R.  Co. 

Missouri,  Kansas  and 
Texas  R.  W.  Co. 


Atchison,  Topeka  and 
Santa  Fe  R.  R.  Co. 


Leavenworth,  Law- 
rence and  Galveston 
R.  R.  Co. 


Missouri  River,  Fort 
Scott  &  Gulf  R.  R.Co. 

Saint  Joseph  and  West- 
ern R.  R.  Co. 


Chicago,  Burlington  & 
Quincy  R.  R.  Co. 

Chicago,  Rock  Island 
and  Pacific  R.  R.  Co. 

Cedar  Rapids  and  Mis- 
souri River  R.  R.  Co. 

Chicago,  Iowa  and  Ne- 
braska R.  R.  Co. 

Dubuque  and  Sioux 
City  R.  R.  Co. 

Iowa  Falls  and  Sioux 

City  R.  R.  Co. 
Sioux  Citv  and  Saint 

Paul  R.  R.  Co. 
Saint  Paul  and  Sioux 

City  R.  R.  Co. 
Chicago,  Milwaukee  & 

Saint  Paul  R.  W.  Co. 


Wisconsin  Central  R. 

R.  Co. 
Chicago,  Saint  Paul  & 

Minneapolis  R.  R.  Co. 


Incorporated 
or  consoli- 
dated— 


Feb.  16,1847 

May  6,1874 

Dec.  9, 1874 

Jan.  11,1853 

Apr.  7, 1870 


Mar.  3,1863 


Consolidated  with — 


Quincy  and  Palmyra  R.  R.  Co. 

(March  14,  1867). 
Kansas  City  and  Cameron  R. 

R.  Co.  (February  14,  1870). 

Arkansas  Branch  R.  R.  Co  

Cairo  and  Fulton  R.  R.  Co. 
Cairo,  Arkansas  and  Texas  R. 

R.  Co. 


Previous  name  of  company. 


Saint  Louis  and  Santa  F6  R.  R. 

Co.  (April  29,  1872). 
Hannibal  and  Central  Missouri 

R.R.  Co.  (1874). 


Feb.  29,1864 


Oct.  20,1868 
Mar.  29, 1877 


Jan.  1, 1873 
Aug.  20, 1866 

 ,  1855 

 ,  1855 

Aug.  21, 1880 


Jan.  1, 1866 
Mar.  2,1865 
June  — ,  1863 


 ,  1853 

Mar.  1,1878 


Saint  Louis  and  Iron  Moun- 
tain R.  R.  Co. 


Little  Rock  and  Fort  Smith 
R.  R.  Co. 


Union  Pacific  R.  R.  Co., 

Southern  Branch. 
Tebo  and  Neosho  R.  R.  Co. 
Labette  and  Sedalia  R.  R. 

Co. 


Atchison  and  Topeka  R.  R. 
Co. 


Leavenworth,  Lawrence 
and  Fort  Gibson  R.  R.  Co. 


McGregor  and  Missouri  River 

R.  R.  Co.,  1868  (150). 
Hastings  and  Dakota  R.  R.  Co. 

(75). 

La  Crosse  and  Milwaukee  R. 

R.  Co.  (62). 
Minnesota  Central  R.  R.  Co. 

(110). 


Marysville,  Palmetto  and 

Roseport  R.  R.  Co. 
Saint  Joseph  and  Denver 

City  R.  R.  Co. 
Saint  Joseph  and  Pacific  R.  1 

R.  Co. 

Kansas  and  Nebraska  R.  R.  [ 
Co.  J 

(Burlington  and  Missouri 
River  R.  R.  Co. 

(Mississippi  and  Missouri 
River  R.  R.  Co. 


Dubuque  and  Pacific  R.  R. 
Co. 


Milwaukee  and  Waukesha 
R.  R.  Co. 


"West  Wisconsin  R.  R.  Co. 
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Road 
owned. 


Apr.  — ,  1863 


Miles. 
292.  30 


684. 25 

168 
133 

787. 19 


471 


143.  32 


159.  92 


227 

270. 
310.  50) 
274.  20 
82.40 
142.  89 

183,  69 
148.  35 
121.  27 


Road 
leased. 


320.  50 
177.  50 


Miles. 


147 
27 
66 
45 
30 

31. 78 
9.  64 
21 

13.  50 


Leased. 


From  Pueblo  and  Arkansas 

Valley  R.  R.  Co. 
Prom  Wichita  and  Southern 

R.  R.  Co. 
From  Kansas  City,  Topeka 

and  Western  R.  R.  Co. 
From  Pleasant  Hill  and  De 

Soto  R.  R.  Co. 
From  Florence,  El  Dorado 

and  Walnut  Valley  R.  R. 

Co. 

From  Kansas  City  and  Santa 

F6  R.  R.  Co. 
From  Southern  Kansas  R.  R. 

Co. 

From  Missouri  River,  Fort 
Smith  and  G-ulf  R.  R.  Co. 

From  Fort  Sdott,  Southeast- 
ern and  Memphis  R.  R.  Co. 


Terms. 


Not  given. 

 do  ... 

 do  ... 

 do  ... 

 do  ... 


Net  earnings  ; 

 do  

Not  given  

Traffic  arrangement. 


23.  50 


To  Chicago  and  Northwest- 
ern R.  W.  Co. 

To  Illinois  Central  R.  R.  Co. 


.do 


From  Saint  Paul,  Stillwater 
and  Taylor's  Falls  R.  R.  Co. 


About  33£  per  cent,  gross 
earnings. 

37|  per  cent,  gross  earn- 
ings. 

20  years,  with  privilege  of 
perpetuity ;  36  per  cent, 
gross  earnings. 

35  per  cent,  gross  earnings 
and  10  per  ct.  drawback. 


Not  given. 
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Incorporated 
or  consoli- 
dated— 


Consolidated  with — 


Previous  name  of  company. 


North  "Wisconsin  R.  R. 
Co. 

Winona  and  Saint  Pe- 
ter It.  It.  Co. 

Southern  Minnesota  P. 

W.  Co. 
Saint  Paul  and  Duluth 

R.  It.  Co. 
Saint  Paul  and  Pacific 

P.  It.  Co.,  First  Div. 
Saint  Paul  and  Pacific 

P.  R.  Co.,  First  Div., 

Branch  Line. 
Saint  Paul  and  Pacific 

P.  P.  Co.,  Saint  Vin- 
cent Extension. 
Vicksburg,  Shreveport 

and  Texas  P.  P.  Co. 
Morgan's  Louisiana  & 

Texas  P.  R.  Co. 
Missouri  Pacific  P.  P. 

Co. 

Stillwater  and  St.  Paul 

P.  P.  Co. 
Saint  Paul,  Stillwater 

and  Taylor's  Falls  P. 

P.  Co. 


Oct.  10,1871 

Mar.  10, 1862 

Mar.  3,1877 
June  27, 1877 
May  22, 1857 


Saint  Paul,  Stillwater  and  Tay- 
lor's Falls  P.  P.  Co.,  termi- 
nating 1876. 


Apr.  18, 1853 
May  25, 1869 
Oct.  26,1876 


Transit  P.  P.  Co. 


Poot  Piver  Valley  &  South- 
ern Minnesota  P.  P.  Co. 

Lake  Superior  and  Missis- 
sippi P.  R.  Co. 


New  Orleans,  Opelousas  and 
Great  Western  R.  P.  Co. 

Pacific  Railroad  Company  of 
Missouri. 
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Date  of  incor- 
poration. 

Road 
owned. 

Road 
leased. 

Leased. 

Terms. 

Miles 
operated. 

Miles. 
42.  50 

329 

167.  50 
156 
207 
76 

101 

72 

97. 25 
294. 50 
13.  00 
23.  50 

Miles. 

42.  50 

Mar.  3,1855 

Mar.  2,1855 
May  23, 1857 

Owned  and  operated  by  Chi- 
cago and  Northwestern  R. 
W.  Co. 

167.  50 
169 

384 
72 

97. 25 
421.  50 

13 

Prom  Stillwater  and  Saint 
Paul  R.  R.  Co. 

No  definite  arrangement  -  - 

Mar.  12, 1849 

127 

From  several  companies  

To  Saint  Paid  and  Duluth  R. 
R.  Co. 

To  Chicago,  Saint  Paul  and 
Minneapolis  R.  R.  Co. 

 do  

 do  
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Capital  stock 
authorized. 


Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company  

Central  Pacific  Railroad  Company  

Kansas  Pacific  Railway  Company  

Denver  Pacific  Railway  and  Telegraph  Company  

Central  Branch  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company  

Sioux  City  and  Pacific  Railroad  Company  : 

Texas  and  Pacific  Railway  Company. . . .'  

Southern  Pacific  Railroad  Company  

Northern  Pacific  Railroad  Company  

Saint  Louis  and  San  Francisco  Railway  Company  

Atlantic  and  Pacific  Railroad  Company  

Burlington  and  Missouri  River  Railroad  Company  in  Nebraska. 

Oregon- and  California  Railroad  Company  '.  

Oregon  Central  Railroad  Company  

New  Orleans,  Baton  Rouge  and  Vicksburg  Railroad  Company. 

Hannibal  and  Saint  Joseph  Railroad  Company  

Saint  Louis,  Iron  Mountain  and  Southern  Railway  Company. . 

Little  Rock  and  Port  Smith  Railway  Company  

Memphis  and  Little  Rock  Railroad  Company  


514 
88 

212 
24 

60 
135 
20 
17 
7,  850 
476 
167 


10 


$100  00 
100  00 
100  00 
100  00 

100  00 
100  00 
100  00 
100  00 
100  00 
100  00 
100  00 
100  00 
100  00 
100  00 


$100,  000,  000  00 
100,  000,  000  00 


6,  000,  000  00 
50,  000,  000  00 
60,  000,  000  00 
100,  000,  000  00 
25,  000,  000  00 


8,  537, 


00 


Missouri,  Kansas  and  Texas  Railway  Company  

Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railroad  Company  

Leavenworth,  Lawrence  and  Galveston  Railroad  Company. . . 

Missouri  River,  Fort  Scott  and  Gulf  Railroad  Company  

Saint  Joseph  and  Western  Railroad  Company  

Chicago,  Burlington  and  Quincy  Railroad  Company  

Chicago,  Rock  Island  and  Pacific  Railroad  Company  

Cedar  Rapids  and  Missouri  River  Railroad  Company  

Dubuque  and  Sioux  City  Railroad  Company  

Iowa  Falls  and  Sioux  City  Railroad  Company  

Sioux  City  and  Saint  Paul  Railroad  Company  

Saint  Paul  and  Sioux  City  Railroad  Company  

Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  Saint  Paul  Railway  Company  

McGregor  and  Missouri  River  Railroad  

Minnesota  Central  Railroad  

Hastings  and  Dakota  Railroad  

La  Crosse  and  Milwaukee  Railroad  

Wisconsin  Central  Railroad  Company  

Chicago,  Saint  Paul  and  Minneapolis  Railroad  Company  

North  Wisconsin  Railroad  Company  

Winona  and  Saint  Peter  Railroad  Company  

Southern  Minnesota  Railway  Company  ,  

Saint  Paul  and  Duluth  Railroad  Company  

Saint  Paul  and  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  First  Division  

Saint  Paul  and  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  First  Division, 

Branch  Line  

Saint  Paul  and  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  Saint  Vincent  Ex- 
tension   


100  00 
100  00 
100  00 
100  00 

100  00 
100  00 
100  00 


26,  500,  000  00 


Vicksburg,  Shreveport  and  Texas  Railroad  Company . 
Morgan's  Louisiana  and  Texas  Railroad*  


100  00 
100  00 
100  00 
100  00 
100  00 
100  00 
100  00 
100  00 
100  00 
100  00 
100  00 
100  00 
100  00 
100  00 
100  00 
100  00 
100  00 
100  00 
100  00 
100  00 

100  00 

100  00 
25  00 


10,  00.0,000  00 

'25" 666" 666" 66 


4,  500,  000  00 

5,  000,  000  00 


5,  000,  000  00 

"12,  ooo'ooo  66 


4,  000,  000  00 


Missouri  Pacific  Railroad  Company  

Stillwater  and  Saint  Paul  Railroad  Company  

Saint  Paul,  Stillwater  and  Taylor's  Falls  Railroad  Company 


100  00 
100  00 
100  00 


1,  000,  000  00 


*  Purchased  May  25, 1869,  by  the  late  Charles  Morgan  for 


Owners  h  ip. 
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Capital  stock 
subscribed. 

Capital  stock  issued. 

Total. 

O  wti  c  cl    I)  y 
company, 

<ll)OU.t — 

Common. 

Preferred. 

$36,  783,  000  00 
62,  608,  800  00 
9,  992,  500  00 
4,  000,  000  00 

1,  000,  000  00 
4,  478,  500  00 

$36,  762,  300  00 
54,  275,  500  00 

$36,  762,  300  00 

54,  275,  500  00 
9,  689,  950  00 
4,  000,  000  00 

980,  600  00 
2,  068,  400  00 
7,  018,  500  00 
36,  763,  900  00 

55,  369,  220  51 
21,  494,  996  00 

$275, 100  00 
500  00 

1,  899,  400  00 

$169,  000  00 

38, 122,  000  00 
100,  000,  000  00 

20,  757,  400  00 
8,  299,  000  00 

34,  611,  820  51 
13, 195,  996  00 

8,  537,  800  00 

5,  000,  000  00 



9, 168,  700  00 

5,  083,  024  00 

14,  251,  724  00 
21,471,151  00 
4,  096,  000  00 

1,  500,000  00 

21,  405,  000  00 
8,  615,  000  00 

1 ,  500,  000  00 

124,  044  48 

21,  529,  044  48 
8,  615,  000  00 
5,  000,  000  00 

61,  000  00 

• 



3,  003,  000  00 
27,  644,  916  51 
20,  980,  000  00 

6,  850,  400  00 

3,  003,  000  00 
27,  644,  916  51 
20,  980,  000  00 

7,  620,  000  00 
5,  000,  000  00 

4,  625,  000  00 
2,  800,  000  00 
4,  626,  261  00 

27,  683,  744  00 

769,000  00 

2,  400,  000  00 
15,404,  261  00' 

2,  226,  261  00 
12,  279,  483  00 

1,  900, 100  00 
5,  000,  000  00 
106,  500  00 
. 410,  030  00 
None  issued. 
8,  795,  757  60 

"t   Ann   AAA  AA 

a,  00U,  000  00 

1,  468,  600  00 

No  report. 
No  report. 

3,  488,  905  96 

5,  306,  851  64 

- 

300,  000  00 
. 400,  000  00 
207,  000  00 

500,000  00 

8o6, 666  66 

400,  000  00 
289,  900  00  I 

 1 

 ! 

82,  900  00 



 ■ 1 

52,050,000,  and  operat* 
59  I  " 


Remarks 


$2,  998,  900  held  by  Kan- 
sas Pacific. 


Deferred  stock  issued 
in  trust. 


private  enterprise. 
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1  i  Union  Pacific  R.  it.  Co  

2  Central  Pacific  R.  R.  Co  

Kansas  Pacific  R.  W.  Co  

Denver  Pacific  R.  W.  and  T.  Co  

Central  Brancb  Union  Pacific  R.  R.  Co.. 
6  I  Sioux  City  and  Pacific  R.  R.  Co  


Texas  and  Pacific  R.  W.  Co  

Southern  Pacific  R.  R.  Co  

Northern  Pacific  R.  R.  Co  -  - 

Saint  Louis  and  San  Francisco  R..W.  < ' 


Atlantic  and  Pacific  P.  R.  Co  

Burlington  and  Missouri  River  R.  R.  Co. 

in  Nebraska. 

Oregon  and  California  R.  R.  Co  

Oregon  Central  R.  R.  Co   -  -  -  

New  Orleans,  Baton  Rouge  and  Vicks 

burg  R.  R.  Co. 
Hannibal  and  Saint  Joseph  R.  R.  Co  . 
Saint  Louis,  Iron  Mountain  and  South 

em  R.  W.  Co. 
Little  Rock  and  Fort  Smith  R.  W.  Co.. 
Memphis  and  Little  Rock  R.  R.  Co. .... . 

Missouri,  Kansas  and  Texas  R.  R.  Co. . 


Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  R.  R.  Co. 
Leavenworth,  Lawrence  and  Galveston 
R.R.Co. 

Missouri  River,  Foil  Scott  and  Gull  R. 
R.  Co. 

Saint  Joseph  and  Western  R.  R.  Co . .  - -  -  - 
Chicago,  Burlington  and  QuincyR.  R.  Co. 
Chicago,  Rock  Island  and  Pacific  R.  R.  Co 


President. 


Sidney  Dillon  

Leland  Stanford  

Robert  E.  Can  

D.  M.  Edgerton  

R.  M.  Pomeroy  

Oliver  Anu  s  

Thomas  A.  Scott  

Charles  Crocker  

Charles  B.  "Wright  ... 
Cornelius  J.  Bergen,  \ 
president. 

George  Tyson  

Henry  Yillard  

J.  R.  Cornelius  


Secretary. 


Henry  McFarland  

E.  H.'  Miller,  jr  

D.  M.  Edgerton  

R.  R.  McCormick  

Thomas  M.  Sother  

P.  E.  Hall,  and  general  man- 


ager. 

Charles  E.  Satterlee  — 

J.  L.  Wilcutt  

Samuel  Wilkeson  

William  F.  Buckley.... 

William  F.  Buckley. .. . 
John  N.  Denison  


A .  G.  Cunningham 
A.  G  Cunningham 


William  Dowel  

Thomas  Allen  

Joseph  H.  Converse  

R.  K.  Dow  

Win.  Bond,  general  mana- 
ger for  treasurer'. 

Thomas  Nickerson  

H.  H.  Hunnewell  


John  A.  Hilton  

Stephen  D.  Barlow. 

J.  W.  Gay  

John  W.  Goodwin 


Edward  Wilder 
Charles  Mcrriam. . 


Chic 

C  edar  Rapids  and  M  issouri  River  R.  R.  Co .  | 

Dubuque  and  Sioux  City  R.  R.  Co  i 

Iowa  Falls  and  Sioux  City  R.  R-  Co  I 

Sioux  City  and  Saint  Paul  R.  R.  Co  j 

Saint  Paul  and  Sioux  City  R.  R.  Co  I 

Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  Saint  Paul  R. 
W.  Co. ;  McGregor  and  Missouri  River 
R.  R. ;  Minnesota  Central  R.  R.  ;  Hast- 
ings  and  Dakota  R.  R. ;  La  Crosse  and 
Milwaukee  R.  R. 

Wisconsin  Central  R.  R.  Co  

Chicago,  Saint  Paul  and  Minneapolis 
R,  R.  Co. 

North  Wisconsin  R.  R.  Co  

Winona  and  Saint  Peter  R.  R.  Co  

Southern  Minnesota  R.  W.  Co  

Saint  Paul  and  Duluth  R.  R.  Co  

Saint  Paul  arid  Pacific  R.  R.  Co.,  1st  Div . . 
Saiut  Paul  and  Pacific  R.  R.  Co.,  1st  Div.. 

Branch  Line. 
Saint  Paul  and  Pacific  R.  R.  Co.,  Saint 

Vincent  Extension. 
Vicskburg.  Shreveport  &  Texas  R.  R.  Co. 
Morgan's  Louisiana  and  Texas  R.  R  

Missouri  Pacific  R,  R.  Co  

Stillwater  and  Saint  Paul  R.  R.  Co  

Saint  Paul.  Stillwater  and  Taylor's  Falls 
R.R.  Co. 


William  Bond.  ... 
John  M.  Forbes. . 

Hugh  Riddle  

Horace  Williams. 
Morris  K.  J esup  . 
Horace  Williams . 
Eli  as  F.  Drake  .  -  - 
Elias  F.  Drake  ... 
Alexander  Mitch. 


Charh  s  L.  Colby.  - 
W.  H.  Ferry  

John  A.  Humbird. . 

Albert  Keep  

W.  C.  Van  Home. . 

John  P.  Uslcy  

John  S.  Barnes  

John  S.  Barnes  


Alfred  Mitchell... 

Amos  T.  Hall  

Francis  H.  Tows.. 

Philo.  E.  Hall  

D.  A.  McKmlav-.. 

P.  E.  Hall  

William  H.  Brown 

G.  A.  Hamilton  

R.  D.  Jennings  


Edmund  H.  Abbott  

H.  H.  Wheatley  

Alfred  J.  Goss  

S.  C.  Howe  

P.  M.  Meyers,  vice-presi- 
dent and  general  manager. 

E.  Q.  Sewall  

Samuel  S.  Breed  

SamuelS.  Breed  


Charles  A.  Whitney  &  Co. 
agents. 

C.  K.  Garrison  

David  Bronson  

Peter  Berkey  -  


John  B.  Biehardson 


C.  L.  White  . . . 
H.  R.  Murdoch 
E.  W.  Ruff .... 


Officers. 
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Treasurer. 


General  superintendent. 


Receiver. 


Henry  McFarland. 
E.  W.Hopkins  .... 

John  L.  Woods  

D.  H.  Moffat,  jr.... 


E.  H.  Nichols   Mai.  W.  F.  Downs . 

David  P.  Kimball   F.  C.  Hills  


George  D.  Krumbhaar. 

N.T.Smith  

George  E.  Beebe  

William  F.  Buckley  . . . 


John  N.  Denison. 


A.  G.  Cunningham. 
A.  G.  Cunningham. 


Walter  J.  Hilton  . . 
D.W.Mc  Williams. 


H.  B.  Wilbur  

Jobn  W.  Goodwin. 


Edward  Wilder  . 
Charles  Merriam 


E.  H.  Saville  

Amos  T.  Hall  

Francis H.  Tows. . . 
John  M.  Glidden. . . 

J.  B.  Dumont  

John  M.  Glidden . . . 
Horace  Thompson. 
Horace  Thompson. 
R.  D.  Jennings  


Edmund  .H.  Abbott. 
K.  P.  Flower  


Joseph  F.  McGuire  


S.  H.  H.  Clark. 
A.  N.  Towne  . . 
T.  F.  Oakes  . . . 
F.  F.  Griffin... 


S.  T.  Smith,  October,  1878. 
D.  M.  Edgerton,  G.  W.  Clavton, 
April  2,~1878. 


George  Noble. 
A.  N.  Towne  . . 
H.  A.  Towne  . . 
C.  W.  Rogers. . 


William  Irving 


J.  Brandt,  jr. 
J.  Brandt,  jr. 


J ohn  B.  Carson. . . 
Arthur  W.  Soper. 

Theo.  Hartman  . . 
M.  B.  Pritchard.. 
A.  B.  Garner  


C.  F.  Morse  . . 
B.  S.  Heiming 


L.  D.  Tuthill 
C.E.Perkins 
A.  Kimball.. 


J.  T.  Lincoln  

J.  T.  Lincoln  

S.  S.  Merrill  (general  manager) . 


Edward  Bacon. 
E.  W.  Winter  . . 


M.  L.  Sykes,  jr   S.Sanborn 

Walter  Ferguson   John  M.  Egan . 


E.  Q.  Sewall 
J.  Botsford  . 
J.  Botsford  . 


W.  H.  Fisher  

J.  W.  Green  

George  Paudley . . 

George  L.  Geran   A.  A.  Talmage  . . . 

E.  Q.  Sewall   George  H.  Smith. 

Horace  Thompson  I  A.  B.  Stickney  ... 


George  H.  Smith. 

J.  P.  Farley  

J.  P.  Farlev  


Union   Trust    Company.  New 
York,  trustees. 

B.  S.  Henning. 


William  Bond. 


J.  P.  Farley. 
J.  W.  Green. 
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Table  No.  4. 


Naanes  of  companies. 


Length  of  main     Weight  of  rail 
track.  ,    per  yard. 


Steel  Iron.    Total.  Steel. 


Iron. 


1  Union  Pacific  R.  R.  Co  

2  Central  Pacific  R.  R.  Co  

■3  Kansas  Pacific  R.  W.  Co  

4  Denver  Pacific  R.  W.  and  Tel- 

|     egraph  Co.  j 

5  Central  Branch  Union  Pacific 

R.  R.  Co  

6  Sioux Cityand  Pacific  R.  R.  Co. 

7  Texas  and  Pacific  R.  W.  Co ... ; 

8  Southern  Pacific  R.  R.  Co  

9  Northern  Pacific  R.  R.  Co  | 

10  Saint  Louis  and  San  Francisco 

R.W.  Co  ; 

11  Atlantic  and  Pacific  R.  R.  Co. . 

12  Burlington  and  Missouri  River  < 
J    R.  RT  Co.  in  Nebraska  

13  Oregon  and  California  R.  R.  Co . 

14  Oregon  Central  R.  R.  Co  

15  New  Orleans.  Baton  Rouge  and 

Yicksburg  R.  R.  Co  

16  Hannibal  and  Saint  J oseph  R. 

!  R.Co  

17  Saint  Louis.  Iron  Mountain  and 

i    Southern  R,  AT.  Co.  

IS  Little  Rock  and  Fort  Smith  R. 
W.Co  

19  Memphis  and  Little  Rock  R.  R. 

!  Co  

20  Missouri.  Kansas  and  Texas 

R,  W.  Co  

21  Atchison.  Topeka  and  Santa 

Fe  R.  R.  Co  

22  Leavenworth,  Lawrence  and 

Galveston  R.  R.  Co  

23  Missouri  River,  Fort  Scott  and 

Gulf  R.  R.  Co  

24  Saint  Joseph  and  Western  R. 

i  R.Co  

25  Chicago,  Burlington  and  Quin- 

cyE.  R.Co  

26  Chicago,  Rock  Island  and  Pa- 

cific R.  R.  Co  

27  Cedar  Rapids  and  Missouri 

River  R.  R.  Co  

28  Dubuque  and  Sioux  City  R.  R. 

|     Co  --- 

09  Iowa  Falls  and  Sioux  City  R. 
R.  Co  

30  Sioux  City  and  Saint  Paul  R.  R. 

31  Saint  Paul  and  Sioux.City  R.  R. 

I  Co  

32  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  Saint 

Paul  R.  W.  Co.— 
McGregor  and  Missouri 

River  R.  R  

Minnesota  Central  R.  R--. 
Hastings  and  Dakota  R.  R 
La  Crosse  and  Milwaukee 

R.  R  

3:i  Wisconsin  Central  R.  R.  Co.. 

34  Chicago,  Saint  Paul  and  Min- 

neapolis R.  R.  Co  

35  North  Wisconsin  R  R.  Co. . 

36  Winona  and  Saint  Peter  R.  R. 

37  Sot  tthern  Minnesota  R.  W.  Co 

38  Saint  Pan!  and  Dulutb  R.  R.  Co 

39  Saint  Pauland  PacificR.  R.Co., 
1     First  Division  


4i  5 


8      s  - 

^  to 


\MUes.\Miles.  Miles. 
May  10,  1869  192      846.  68  1,  038.  68 
May  10,  1869  230.  82  072.  53  1.  203.  35 
Sept.  1,  1870  j   637.  28 

June  23, 1870   [105. 

Oct.  1,  1868 
Oct.  1,  1868 
Aug.  11.  1876 


Lbs. 

56 
56 


100 
101. 
443. 


— ,  1877  338.  43  373.  52 


1877 


1,  1871 
1.  1871 


Sept, 
Sept, 


Sept.  2,1872 
Dec.  25.  1869 
Nov.  1,  1871 


Feb.  22,  1869 

Jan.  — ,  1871 
 .  1874 

Aug.  1,  1870 

 ,  1870 

May  2,1870 

 .  1871 

 ,  1860 

June  8.  1869 

 ,  1866 

Apr.   1,  1861 

 .  1870 

Sept.  25, 1872 
Xov.  — ,  1870 


  585.  50. 

40.  25  246.  25 

 190. 14 

 200 

 I  47.50' 


74.  50  131.  91 

85.  4G  585.  04 

 168  I 

 133 

130  657.19 

22  449 
 |145.  96; 

15.  30  144.  62! 

I  227 

I 

178.  27103. 18 


 142.  89 

 183.  69 

  147.  50| 

13. 12108. 15 


637.  28 
105.  89 
100 

101.  77 
443.  86 
711.  95 
585.  50 

292.  50 
34 

190. 14 
200 
47.  50 


206.  41 
680.  50 
168  - 
133  - 
787. 19 
471 

145.  96  - 
159.  92 
227  . 
281.  45 
318.  75 
271.  60  . 
142.  89  . 
183.  69| 
147.  50  ■ 
121.  27 


56 


56 


Lbs. 
56 
56 
56 

Miles. 

89.  50 
169.  44 

03.  86 

56 

5.  50 

50-56 
I  56 
56 
56 
56 

5.  65 
14.  96 
39.44 
48. 18 
20 

56 

56 

48-56 
50-56 
j  50 

20.  76 

8 

1.  39 

56-60 
|  56-60 

!  56 

4.  20 

56-60-72 

3 

56 

56 

30 

57 

9.  20 

1  56 

24.  43 

1  56 

11.35 

60 

!  56-60 

Miles. 


48|  92.03 

I  I 
48*  69.95 
481  91.25 


4  8i 
4  8£ 


4  8| 


48U  

5  ..I  


4  8-| 
48* 


  56 

  56 

  50 

54  50 


4  8J.. 


10     I  4  8§ 
16.  08  4  8J 
6.  62  4  8J 
7.07  48J 
11.  50  4  8| 


210 

■ 

8 

140 

;  148 

! 

. .  196 
. .  320.  5( 

!  75 

196 
j    320. 50 

50 

'  56-60 
i  54-57 

m 

4  81 

1111 1876 

33.  25 

Dec.  1. 1872 
Oct.    1, 1875 

. .  177.  5C 

!    177. 50 
1     42. 50 

50-60 

8.  50 

4  81'....--- 

«fl 

 ,  1878 

Dec.  25,  1870 
Aug.  1.1870 

1  6 

90^326. 10!  327 

161.  50!    167.  50 
..Il56  156 

60 

50.  £ 

j  56 
52.  5 
56 

23.  78 
11.  50 
19.  50 

48£!  

4  8|  

4  8*  

Nov.  20,  1871 

1  1. 

75  205. 25:  207 

,  50 

50-56 

15.  20 

um  
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Characteristics  of  road. 


Length  of  curved  lines. 

Total  curvature. 

j  Lengtli  of 
grades. 

Grade  per 
mile. 

;  Tunnels 

!  ' 

Bridges.  '  Trestles. 

1 

Number  of  culverts. 

1 

02  i 

s 

o 

1 

11 

'  5C 
r.  | 
I  C 

I'i 

i  5 

a  r3 
E3c  -z 
c  fl 

J3  j  C3 

o  [M 

•  i  3 
-  c3 

r 

884 

1 

Lengtli  of  level. 

Ascending. 

Descending. 

Maximum. 
Average. 

j*.      1  Number. 

Length. 

9 

Length. 

<s 

Length. 

Miles  of  fencing. 

m 

"3 

— 
- 
3 

2 
96 

Miles. 
188.  56 
285.  57 
114.  48 

0  / 

122, 508  2€ 
48,109  39 

'Miles. 
188. 18 

Miles. 
561. 29 

Miles. 
288.  21 

Feet. 
1  90 

1  Feet. 
j  25.  33 

1 

Feet. 

1  308 
68 
21 

27 

125 
132 

Feet. 
26.  737 

45f 

Feet. 
36,  613 
111,  158 

593 
1, 193 

116 
80 

89.76 
66 

6.262 

15.  086 !  821 



87.  06 

I- 

9£ 

1 

13.  86 

30.  05 
in.  52 

8.  45 
15.  72 

46.  02 

51.  42 

!  13.53 

2,  982 

5,  066 
18,  288 

! 

12 

38 
1 

19 
14 

3 

-1— 

.... 

996  on 



1  

 i 

1  



129.3618,732  04 

116. 16 
116 

21 

2,  986 

557 

46,  467 

238 

56 

7 

6  30 

140.  62 





: 

292.  5 

35 
8 

30 
35 

... 

.17 

I  



19l 

| 







.... 

26 

1 

1 

32 

! 

42 
21 
19 
14 

18 

I 

5 

326 
2, 187 

18 
71 

8, 191 

! 

10,  779' 

■ 

1.  35 
192 

8 

...... 

16 

9.  S7fi  fifi 

8,  682! 
5,  860 

1 

284 
45 

26 
13 



854 

61 

1 

1 

1 

32  3,279 
12!  1,936 
10  715 

6  1,339 

386  49,970 
85  19,977! 

1371     94  R9(V 

340 
40 
9 

12 

26 
28 

>>1 

1 

1 

125 

7  9'?fii 
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Table  No.  4. — Cliaracter- 


Names  of  companies. 


SaintParilandPacificR.R.Co., 
First  Division,  Branch  Line . 

SaintPaulandPacific  R.  R.Co., 
Saint  Vincent  Extension  

Vieksburg,  Shreveport  and 
Texas  R.  R.  Co  

Morgan's  Louisiana  and  Texas 
R.  R  

Missouri  Pacific  R.  R.  Co  

Stillwater  and  Saint  Paul  R.  R. 
Co  

Saint  Paul.  Stillwater  and  Tay- 
lor's Falls  R.  R.  Co  


I  Len, 


>  th  of  main  Weight  of  rail 
track.  per  yard. 


Steel 


Miles 

I 

Sept.  30, 1867  ■  10 
 ,  1876  1  


Oct,  3,  1865  100 
Dec.  28,  1870  ... 
 !  16.50 


Iron. 


Total.   Steel.  Iron. 


Miles. 

Miles. 

66 

76 

101 

101 

72 

72 

80 

Lbs. 
56 


Lbs.  Miles. 


183.  50: 


7.  25 


283.  50 
13 

23.  75 


56 


50 


52 

10 

484 

56 

1 

50 

3 

5|6 

57 

4' 84 

Gl 

T 

1.10 

484 

56 

1 

j 

48J 

Miles. 
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istics  of  road — Continued. 


Length  of  curved  lines. 

Total  curvature. 

Length  of  level. 

Length  of 
grades. 

Grade  per 
mile. 

Tunnels. 

Bridges. 

Trestles. 

43 

9 

© 

4) 

a 

Pi 

Miles  of  fencing. 

|  JN  umber  of  stations. 

|  Number  of  turntables. 

t  Ho.  of  engine-houses. 

:           |  Tanks  and  tank-houses. 

Ascending. 

Descending. 

Maximum. 

Average. 

% 

Length. 

Fh 

4> 

a 

Length. 

ti 

a 

q 

as 

Miles. 

o  / 

Miles. 

Miles. 

Miles. 

Feet. 

Feet. 

Feet. 

4 
G 

Feet. 

638 
1,  396 

i 

27 

Feet. 
20 

44 

11 
17 



36 
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121 
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§  8 
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§§§§§§S 
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11  I  I  1  I  1 

if  i  i  i  i  i 
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111 
111 
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$568,  248  99 
3,  300,  000  00 


319,  701  60 


735,  000  00 


$162,  421, 
183,  077, 
55,  441, 

9,  465, 

5,  527, 
33,  360, 
98,  335, 
46,  920, 
29,  473, 
37,  891, 
13,  510, 
17,  019, 

2,  777, 
13,  335, 

7, 112, 
11,  279, 


770  13 
987  33 
155  16 
538  72 
162  88 
251  35 
082  78 
770  31 
515  28 
526  14 
733  54 
395  97 
832,  41 
542  23 
064,  60 
674  69 


S.$29, 
S.  19, 
S.  9, 
S.  2, 
D. 

S.  6, 
S.  30, 
D.  13, 
S.  2, 
S.  6, 
S.  2, 
D.t6, 
S.  1, 
S.  3, 
S. 

S.  2, 


621,  864  06 
142, 109  88 
581,  631  34 
846,  850  38 
910,  953  78 
598,  637  75 
211,  537  95 
293,  505  87 
338,  721  81 
152,  775  18 
644,  028  30 
624,  709  09 
772, 114  65 
207, 113  41 
718,  885  37 
190,  943  12 
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$120,  627,  064  69 
145,  773,  921  06 
34,  359,  540  56 
6,  495,  350  00 
2,  548,  707  36 
5,  337,  627  41 
26,  540,  239  61 
66,  495,  837  04 
20,  626,  841  62 

26,  762,  238  15 

8,  000,  000  00 
5, 114,  512  42 
1,  201,  927  07 

13,  097,  913  89 
44,  960,  735  04 

7,  000,  000  00 

6,  000,  000  00 

41,  000,  000  00 

23,  447,  810  64 

5,  982,  000  00 

5,  500,  000  00 
62,  830,  838  35 

^Traraduiba  jo  rsoQ 

$6,  000,  000  00 
9,  073,  685  17 
2,  000,  000  00 
100,  000  00 
129,  259  00 
250,  000  00 
1,200,000  00 
1,  779,  614  00 
1,  054, 134  59 

1,  000,  000  00 

500,  000  00 
471,  233  77 
96,  622  07 

+610,  260  00 
3,  000,  000  00 

200,  000  00 

300,  000  00 

1,  500,  000  #0 

1,  250,  000  00 

350,  000  00 

250,  000  00 
9,  446,  498  50  1 

•uoiiouj;snoa  jo  1*03 

t$114,  627,  064  69 
136,  700,  235  89 
32,  359,  540  56 
6,  395,  350  00 
2,  419,  448  36 
5,  087,  627  41 
25,  340,  239  61 
64,  716,  223  04 
19,  572,  707  03 

25,  762,  238  15 

7,  500,  000  00 
4,  643,  278  65 
1, 105,  305  00 

+12,  487,  653  89 
41,  960,  735  04 

6,  800,  000  00 

5,  700,  000  00 

39,  500,  000  00 

22, 197,  810  64 

5,  632,  000  00 

5,  250,  000  00 
53,  384,  339  85 

•pBOJ  jo  sarin 

1 

1,  038.  68 
1,  203.  35 
672.  34 

105.  89 
100 

106.  82 
443.  86 
711.  95 
586 

292.  50 
34 

190. 14 
200 
47.50 

292.  30 
684. 25 

168 

133 

787. 19 
471 
143.  32 

227 
1,  547 

I 
1 

ft 
p£ 

I 
I 

Kansas  Pacific  B.  AY.  Co  

Denver  Pacific  B.AY.  and  T.  Co. 
Central  Branch  TJ.  P.  Pv.  B.  Co. . 
Sioux  City  and  Pacific  R.  B.  Co. 
Texas  and  Pacific  E.  W.  Co. . . . 

Southern  Pacific  E.  E.  Co  

Northern  Pacific  E.  E.  Co  

Saint  Louis  and  San  Francisco 
E.  AY.  Co  

Burlington  and  Missouri  Elver 
E.  E.  Co.  in  Nebraska  

Oregon  and  California  E.  E.  Co. 

Oregon  Central  E.  E,  Co  

New  Orleans,  Baton  Eouge  and 
YicksVmro  R  R  Cn  

Hannibal  and  Saint  Joseph  E. 

E.Co  

Saint  Louis,  I.  M.  andS.  B.AY.Co 
Little  Eock  and  Fort  Smith  E. 

AY.  Co  

Memphis  and  Little  Eock  E.  E. 

Co  

Missouri,  Kansas  and  Texas  E. 

AY.  Co  

Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa 

Fe  B.  B.  Co  

Leavenworth,  Lawrence  and 

Galveston  E.  E.  Co  

Missouri  Eiver,  Fort  Scott  and 

Gulf  R.E.Co  

Saint  Joseph  and  AYestem  E. 

E.  Co  

Chicago,  Burlington  and  Quincy 

R.  R.  Co  

8  5£ 

S3  £ 

Table  No.  S.— Liabilities  and  assets,  June  30,  1878. 
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Table  No.  7. — StaiixHcs  of 


rxiox  pacific 


Character  of  bond. 

1 

<3 

per  cent. 

i  ! 
I 

i 

31 

5 

1  s 

S 

i 

Anion 

First  mortgage  

Gold 

6 

Jan.   1  and 

JU1J  I. 

Jan..  1866.  to 
o  ui\ ,  j-cuy. 

30  years. . . 

$27,  237,  000 

$27,  231,  000 

Laud- grant  mort- 
gage  (1st  mort- 
gage). 

Income  mortgage 
(3d  mortgage). 

Omalia  bridge  mort- 
gage   (1st  mort- 
gage). 

Sinking-fund  mort- 
gage   (3d  mort- 
gage). 

Currency. 

Currency . 
Gold  

Currency. 

10 

8 

8 

Apr.  1  and 
Oct.  1. 

Mar.  1  and 

Sept.  1. 
Apr.  1  and 

Oct.  1. 

Mar.  1  and 
Sept.  1. 

Apr.,  1867.  to 
1869. 

Sept.  —,1869 

Apr.     1, 1871 

Mar.  1,1874 

20  years... 

2-5  years. . 
25  years. 

20  years. . . 

10,  400,  000 

9,  355,  000 
2,  500,  000 

14.  470,  000 

7,195,  000 

1,  000 
2, 167,  000 

14,  045,  000 

63,  962,  000 

50,  636,  000 

V.  S.  subsidy  bonds 
(2d  mortgage). 

Currency. 

6 

Jan.   1  and 
Julyl. 

Jan..  1866.  to 
July,  1869. 

30  years. .. 

27,  236,  512 

27,  236,  000 

CENTRAL  PACIFIC 

Convertible  

Gold  

Jan.  &  July 

Dec.     1, 1862 

20j5  years. 

1,  483.  000 

1.483,  000 1 

California  State  Aid 

Gold  

Jan.  &  July 

July  1,1864 

20  years. .. 

■ 

1,  500,  000 

1,  500,  000 

First  mortgage,  A. 
B.C.D. 

Gold  

6 

Jan.  <fe  July 

Julvl.  1865,  to 
July  1, 1866. 

30  years  . . 

6,  378,  000 

6,  378,  000 

First  mortgage,  E. 
F.  G.  H.  L 

Gold  

6 

Jan.  <fc  July 

Jan.  1. 1867,  to 
Jan.  1, 1868. 

30  years... 

19,  505,  000 

19  505,000! 

West.  Pacific  (old 
issue). 

Gold 

6 

June  <fc  Dec. 

Dec.  1,1865 

30  years ... 

112,  000 

112,  000; 

First  mortgage  AV. 
P.,  "A.': 

Gold  

6 

Jan.  &,  July 

July     1, 1869 

30  years . .  - 

1,  858,  000 

I,  858,  000| 

First  mortgage  AT. 
P.,  "B." 

Gold 

6 

Jan.  &  July 

July     1, 1869 

30  years. .. 

765,  000 

765,  000; 

Col.  and  Oregon  (1st 
mortgage). 

Gold  

6 

Jan.  &  July 

Jan.     1, 1868 

20  years. .. 

6,  000,  000 

6,  000,  000; 

C.  P.,Cal.and  Oreg. 
Division. 

S.F.,Oak'd  and  Ala- 
meda. 

Gold  

6 

_ 

Jan.  &  July 
Jan.  &  July 

Jan.     1, 1872 

20  years. . . 
20  years. .. 

2,  000,  000 

2,  000,  000| 

Gold  

8 

July    .1, 1870 

500,  000 

500,  OOOj 

San  Joaquin  Valley 
R.  R.  (lstmort.) 

Gold 

6 

Apr.  &  Oct. 

Oct.  1,1870 

30  years . . . 

6,  080,  000 

6.  080,  GOOi 

Land  -  grant  mort- 

Gold  

6 

Apr.  &  Oct. 

Oct.  1,1870 

20  years . . . 

9,  840,  000 

8,  864,  000J 

gage. 

56,  021,  000 

t55,  045,  000 

U.  S.  subsidy  bonds, 
CP. 

Currency . 

6 

Jan.  Julv 

Jan..  1865.  to 
July,  1869. 

30  years... 

25,  885, 120 

25,  885, 120  j 

U.  S.  Bubsidy  bonds, 
W.  P. 

Currency. 

6 

Jan.  &  July 

Jan.,  1867.  to 
Jan.,  1870. 

30  years. . . 

1,  970,  560 

1,970,  560 1 

27,  855,  680 

27,  855,  680  i 

*  Paid  bv  State  of  California. 

t  Against  this  amount,  $2,967,557.43  accumulated  sinking-funds  are  beld  by  the  company,  a 


RAILROAD  ACCOUNTS. 
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bonded  debt  June  30,  1878. 
RAILROAD  COMPANY. 


Secured  by- 


in       i  i» 

CH        j  Hi 


5  i 


Annual    require-    Price  pavabie  fOT 
ment  for  sink-  b^dg 

1U"  IIUlll. 


ft]  033  860  00  Road   awl   fcan-     $1,000    $1,000  July   1, 1878  ;  See  sinlringrfand 

act  approved 
May  7,  1878. 

1,000     1,  070  Apr.  — ,  1807   Proceeds  of  land-    Par     or  lowest 
!  i  sales.  I  terms. 


chises. 

503.  050  00  Granted  lands. 


  Net  earnings 

273,300  00  Bridge  '-. 


1,  000  .  - . 
1,  000  . . . 


Apr. 


1871    $42,000  iu  gold          10  per  cent,  pre- 
mium. 


1,123,600  00  Road,  franchises, 

  and  lands. 

3,434,470  00 


1,  034, 190  72   United  States  


1,  000      1,020  Sept,  1,1875    1  per  cent,  of  out-  Par. 

standing. 


3,000      1,2.10  July    1,1878    See  sinking-fund 
;     act  approved 
May  7,  1878. 


RAILROAD  COMPANY. 


103,  810  00 

(*) 

382,  080  00 

1,170,300  00 
6,  720  00 

111,480  00 
45,  900  00 

360,  000  00 

120,  000  00 
40,  000  00 

364,  800  00 

531,  840  00 


3,  237,  530  00 


1,  553, 107  20 
118,  233 


1.  671,  340  80 


50  miles  of  road 
east  of  Sacra- 
mento. 

Road  from  Sacra- 
mento to  State 
line. 

Road  and  fran- 
chises between 
Sacramento  and 
east  line  of 
State. 

Road  and  fran- 
chises east  of east 
line  of  State. 

Road  and  fran- 
chises 100  miles 
east  of  San  Jos6. 

Road,  <fec,  betw'n 
Sacramento  and 
San  Jose. 

Road,  &c,  betw'n 
Sacramento,  Oak 
land,  and  San 
Jose. 

Road,  fee,  from 
C  entral  Pacific  to 
Oregon  State  line 

 do  


Property,  fran 
chises,  and  in 
come. 

Road,  &e,  betw'n 
Lathrop  and  Yi- 
salia. 

Lands  granted  by 
United  States. 


United  States 
 do  


1,  000 
1,  000 
1,  000 

1,  000 
1,  000 

1,  000 
1,  000 

1,  000 

1,000 
1,000 

1,  000 

1,000 

1,  000 
1,  000 


1,  030 
1,  080 
1,  060 

1,  060 
1,  040 

1,  050 


900 
960 

1,210 
1,  210 


In  1863  ;  $35,000. 

In  1870  !  $50,000. 


In  1870. 


',50.000 


In  1872  '.  $50,000 


$112,000  first  mort- 
gage, series  A, 
retained  to  re- 
deem. 


In  1876. 
In  1876. 

In  1876. 


$25,000. 


$100,000. 


In  1876  !  $100,000. 


To  commence1  $100,000. 
1880. 


Tocommence  $50,000  

1880. 

In  1870  !  Proceeds  of  sales 


July  1,1878 
July  1,1878 


See  sinking-fund 
act  approved  May 
7, 1878. 

 do  


trustees  under  the  land-grant  mortgage  hold  a  balance  of  cash  on  hand,  amounting  to  $1,153,404.06. 
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Table  No.  7. — Statistics  of  bonded 


KANSAS  PACIFIC 


Character  of  bond. 

i 

.9 

to 

1 

g 

2 
® 

If 

9 

X 

IB 

o 

« 

= 

rr. 

= 

< 

3. 5 

j|  g 

ii 

=  - 

First  mortgage. 
Eastern  Division. 

Gold 

6 

Feb.  <fc  Aug. 

Aug. 

— ,  1865 

1 

30  years. 

$2,  240,  000 

$2,  210,  000 

First  mortgage, 
Middle  Division. 

Gold 

6 

June  &  Dec. 

June 

— ,  1866 

DO  years . . . 

4,  063,  000 

4,  003.  000 

First  mortgage,  Den- 
ver Extension. 

Gold  

May  and  No- 
vember. 

Jun  e 

— ,  1869 

30  years... 

6,  500,  000 

*6,  380,  000 

T  :1  n    -  ivva  n  f   i*v-|  r\  t  f 

11 1 I          tin  V     III  \J  1  V 

C urrency . 

7 

March  and 

Mar. 

1, 1866 

5  &.  10  yrs. 

500,  000 

2,  000,  000 
1,  500,  000 
600,  000 

gage  (1st  mortg). 

Land- grant  mort- 
gage (1st  mortg). 

Land-grant  mort- 

Leavenworth 
Branch  (1st  mort). 

}  Gold .... 
Gold 

Currency . 

7 
7 

September. 
Jan.  and  July 

March  and 
September. 

May  and  No- 
vember. 

July 
Aug. 
Jan, 

1, 1870 
—  1871 
1, 1866 

10  years . . . 
15  years . . . 
30  years... 

tl.  623,  250 
1,  055,  000 
600,  000 

Income  mortgage  . . 

Currency! 

7 

Mar.  <fc  Sept. 

July 

1, 1866 

50  years... 

4,  275,  350 

4, 166,  400 

Funding  mortgage  . 

Currency. 

10 

Apr.  <fc  Oct. 

Oct. 

2, 1876 

3  years  

1,  500,  000 

23, 178,  350 

20, 127.  650 

U.  S.  subsidy  bonds. 

Currency. 

6 

Jan.  &  July 

Oct.,  1865,  to 
Oct.,  1868. 

30  years... 

.  I 

6,  303,  000 

6,  303,  000 ; 

DENVER  PACIFIC  RALLTTAY 


First  mortgage  

Gold 

7 

May  &  Nov. 

Apr.  —.1869 

30  years... 

2,  500,  000 

1 

2,  3.50,  000 

CENTRAL  BRANCH  UNION  PACIFIC 

First  mortgage  

TJ.  S.  subsidy  bonds . 

Gold  

Currency. 

6 
6 

May  &  Nov. 
Jan.  &  July. 

Mav  —,1865 
July,  1866.  to 
Jan..  1868. 

30  years. .. 
30  years . . . 

1.  600.  000 
1,  600,  000 

1,  600.  000 
1,  600,  000 

SIOF/N  CITY  AND  PACIFIC 

Gold  

6 

J  an.  Sc  July. 

July     1, 1868 

30  years.. . 

1,  628,  000 

1,  628,  000 

TJ.  S.  subsidy  bonds . 

Currency. 

6 

Jan.  &  July. 

July,  1868,  to 
July,  1869. 

30  years . . . 

1,  628,  320 

1,  628,  320 

*  Against  this  amount  there  are  $57,697.84  land-notes  in  hands  of  trustees, 
f  Against  this  amount  there  are  $563,526.38  land-notes  in  hands  of  trustees. 
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dtbt  June  30,  1878 — Continued. 
KAIL  WAT  COMPANY. 


$134, 
243, 
446, 


400  00 
780  00 
GOO  00 


113, 


G27  30 
850  00 
000  00 


42 

291,  G48  00 


1 ,  345,  905  50 


Secured  by- 


140  milesmainline, 
property,  and  ill- 
come. 

254  miles  main  line, 
property,  and  in 
come. 

244  miles  of  road, 
property,  and  in 
come. 

Granted  lands  


c  2,  000,  000  acres  of 
\   granted  lands. 

Land  grant, 
2,  000,  000  acres. 
Branch  road  and 
franchises. 


Net  income. 


United  States 


$1,  000 
1,  000 
1 ,  000 

1,  000 

(  250 
{  500 
(  1,000 
1,  000 

1,  000 

S  1-° 

f  1,000 


1,  000 


$1,  020 
1,  020 


None 
None 
June  - 


July  1,1870 
Aug.  — ,  1871 


1,210  None 


Annual  require- 
ment for  sink- 
ing fund. 


Proceeds  of  sale  of 
granted  lands, 
3,000.000  acres. 


Proceeds  of  lands 
. .  .do  


Price  payable  for 
bonds. 


With  discretion, 
market  value  not 
to  exceed  20  per 
cent,  premium. 


With  discretion, 
not  to  exceed  10  pr. 
ct.  above  par  val. 
Do. 


AND  TELEGRAPH  COMPANY. 


164,  500  00 


Granted  lands. 


None. 


KAILPOAD  COMPANY. 


96,  000  00  100  miles  of  road.  &c  1,000;  500  None. 
96,  000  00  United  States  j     1,000     1,210  None. 


KAILEOAD  COMPANY. 


1  ! 

97,  680  00!  101.77  miles  of  road, ,  1,  000; 
&c. 

97,  699  20|  United  States  ;  1,  000 j 

I  ' 


440  None. 
1,  2101  None. 


\  After  1871. 
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Table  No 


Earnings. 


1  earendins — 


United  States. 


Commer- 
cial. 


Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company  

Central  Pacific  Railroad  Company  

Kansas  Pacific  Railway  Company  

DenverPacific  Railway  and  TelegraphCo 

Sioux  City  and  Pacific  Railroad  Co  i 

Texas  and  Pacific  Railway  Company. 

Southern  Pacific  Railroad  Company  

Northern  Pacific  Railroad  Company  

Saint  Louis  and  San  Francisco  R.  W.  Co. 

Oregon  and  California  Railroad  Co  

Oregon  Central  Railroad  Company  

Hannibal  and  Saint  Joseph  Railroad  Co. 
North  Wisconsin  Railroad  Company 

Winona  and  Saint  Peter  Railroad  Co  

Southern  Minnesota  Railway  Company. 
Saint  Paul  and  Duluth  Railroad  Co  ; 


Passenger.     Mail.      Freight.  !  Passenger 


June  30. 1878        $203,  449 
Dec.  31,1877 
June  30, 1878  I  19.  467 

June  30, 1878  :  2.  208 

June  30. 1878  j  

June  30. 1878   

June  30, 1877   

June  30, 1878  I 

June  30  1878   ! 

June  30, 1878  I  \ 

June  30, 1878   

Dec.  31,1877   j 

Dec.  31,1877   

June  30, 1878   | 

June  30, 1878   

June  30. 1878   \ 


$596,  775 
273,  340 
95,  983| 
15,  479  j 

8,  690 
30,  980' 
13, 176; 
35, 127  j 
27,  096 
17.  9331 

2, 188| 
61,  700 ; 

3,  401 
12,  349; 

8,  307| 
10,  639 


$341,  9101 


31,  636 
3,  411 


$2,  965,  774! 
5.  483,  704 
679,  243 
66,  872 
83,  600 
594,  031 
597,  593 
307,  896 
220,  653 
227,  524 
25,  337i 
522,  229| 

10,  809; 

251,  217 
109,  515 


Table  No. 


Union  Pacific  R. 
R.  Co. 

Central  Pacific  R. 
R.  Co. 

Kansas  Pacific  R. 
W.  Co. 

Denver  Pacific  R. 
W.  <fc  TeL  Co. 

Sioux  City  and  Pa- 
cific R.  R.  Co. 

Texas  and  Pacific 
R.  W.  Co. 

Southern  Pacific 

R,  R.  Co. 

Northern  Pacific 
^  R.  R.  Co. 
Saint  Louis  &  San 

Francisco  R.  R. 

Co. 

Hannibal  and  St. 

Joseph  R.  R.  Co. 
North  Wisconsin 

R.  R.  Co. 
Winona  and  Saint 

Peter  R.  R.  Co. 
Southern  Minne- 
sota, R.  W.  Co. 
St.  Paul  and  Du- 

luth  R.  R.  Co. 


I  1878. 
June  30  $2, 
!  1877. 
Dec.  31 
'  1878. 
June  30 

June  30 

June  30 

I 

June  30 
j  1877. 
June  30 
|  1878. 
June  30 

June  30  j 

i  1877.  ! 
|  Dec.  31 1 

I  Dec.  31 1 
;  1878. 
June  30 

June  30 


083,  290  51  $1,  792,  516  83  $904,  965  78 
847,436  77^  1,  829,422  271,204,158  76 
925,  806  89      726,  781  96^    339,  652  89 


147,  748  95 
696,  539  08 1 
321,  901  47 
250, 153  62 
214,  893  95 


623,  521 

76| 

162,  675 

57 

18,  931 

79' 

7,  756 

13 

266,  909 

48 ! 

241,  357 

89 

107,  257  39  27,  318  47 

481,  574  92  213,  932  46 

I 

139,  638  09!  80,  454  73 

215,  784  78  107,  912  72 

226,  295  53  102,  800  06 


883  8: 


June  30 1     160,  796  38      125,  797  98 1 


9  bD< 
3 


$67,  782  40  $294,  592  44 
111,841  631,878,220  04 
-   133,  591  06 


6,  457  71      42,  592  20 
15,  000  00    124,  948  76 
8,  897  73!    232,  078  35 
66,333  63 
33,  024  96 

9*927  18 !    141,  789  00 


22,  643  59       1,  462  94 


13,  779  S6;     38,  889  37 


$294,  003  94 
356,  940  03 
101, 009  79 


57,  644  24i 
113, 153  71 
30,  001  43j 
27,  250  21 


1,  783  70! 
18,  718  13' 


10,  244  28 
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Earnings. 


Commercial. 


Express.  Freight. 


$474,  707 
226,  m 
124,  147 
10,  72b 
2,  436 

24,  371 
17,  769 

10,  031 

25,  6oh 
7,  000 

83 

23,  329 
282 

5,  540 

11,  589 

6,  379 


101  34: 


56,  386,  654  $819,  75E 
9,  738,  099 
2,  215,  408 

128,  620 

197,  310 
1,644,  753 

646,  362 

726, 102 

965,  224 

402,  285 
44,  532 
1.  210,  648 
36,391 

555,  511 

704.  024 

408,  057 


57,  94c 
26,  914 
1,  087 


2,  257, 
11,  301 
912 
2, 100 

""l07,i82 


*  e  i 


$58,  648  $819,  420;$4,  478,  082  $7: 


2.  645 


745.  359 

5,  8951 
234 

78,  719 

22,  438* 
20,  511 

23,  010! 
4,  564j 

11.  971! 
'  127 

6,  279! 
178| 

6.  701 
9,  713 1 
435 


918, 
95, 
95, 
649, 
62!), 
353, 
273, 
256, 
27, 
609, 
14, 
270, 
129, 
103, 


984,  417i 
738,  099; 

,  348,  389! 
132,  031 1 
268,  925! 

,  644,  753! 
654,  304! 
726, 102! 
965,  224 
402,  286: 
44,  532; 

,  210,  648; 
36,  391 
559, 198 
704,  024! 
408,  056! 


-2  p 


$12,  784, 141  $113,  848 
16,  471, 
3,  300, 
228. 
370, 

2,  316, 

3,  553, 
1, 113, 
1,  244, 


72. 
921. 

51, 
831. 
843. 
514 


144 
03* 
639; 
f)<».V 
572 
005 
468' 
107 
047 
266 
365 
061 
319 
148 
823 


760,  611' 
49,  3781 
16,  004 
9,  202: 


50,  392i 


$12,  897,  989 
17,  231,  755 
3,  349,  416 
244,  643 
379,  867 

2,  316,  572 

3,  553,  005 
1, 113,  468 
1,  244,  642 

686,  047 
72,  266 
1,  921,  365 
101,  453 
831,  319 
843, 148 
514,  823 


9. — Expenditures. 


C  £> 


$2,  583,  497  411 


%£d  So 

3  3 '5 


$366,  115  05  $5,  803,  266  95  $5, 161,  862  88j$2,  204,  700  $79,  940  82;  $7,  446,  503  70 


7, 726  00 


11,  811,  516  911  3,  237,  530  00  4,  342,  040 
2,  226,  842  59      819,  470  64   


141,093  74     111,167  87  - 
339, 100  72       98,  925  Oo| 
44,  331  47  1,  633,  970  93      627,  000  Ooj 
jl,  123,  905  38,  2,  020,  029  461  1,  357,  350  00 

L,i   670,186  18   

!  I     604,264  71   


11,  830 


067  24  1, 143,  952  70'     660,  000  001 


21  25 


34,  529  51 


2,  245  24 1 
6,830  96 


29,  376  70: 
619,  784  76, 

389,  562  5e| 

I 

466,  858  16: 


6,  300  00! 
591,  227  89; 
333,892  51 


8,  131  87!    7,  587,  701  87 


151,  967  10; 
34,  536  99! 


971,  437  74 
145,  704  86 
110,  755  00 
627,  000  00 


93,  971  48 
10, 172  53 


3,  704  14 


680,  000  00 
6,  300  00 
591,  227  89 
337,  596  65 


$13,219,770  65 
19,  399,  218  78 
3, 198,  280  33 
286,  798  60 
449,  855  72 

2,  260,  970  93 

3,  471,  350  94 
680,  358  71 
601,  264  71 

1.803,952  70 
35,  676  70 

1,  211,  012  65 
727, 159  21 
466,  858  16 


Missouri  River  bridge. 
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•eSura.1139  eso.iS 
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S5i 


seoxS  saeuad 

42.  28 
71.  71 
58.  32 
48.  83 
90.  64 
62. 13 

56.  85 

58.  -63 
44.17 
48.  71 

101. 

59.  59 

57.  53 

•epra  J9d 
sSutttjise  ^ 
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iiiiiisiaisii 
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1,  448,  439 

2,  020,  029 
495,  839 
584,  817 
382,  547 

82,  678 
1, 143,  953 
29,  377 

•9XTTU  .I9d 

§Si338ii§ig$a 

Ci  Ci%#  M  TO  lO        rtM  TO  rH  <©'  r— T 

•sSunugo  ssoif) 

$12,  473,  204 
16,  471, 144 
3,  284,  734 
301,846 
336,  498 

2,  331,  310 

3,  553,  005 
845,  740 

1,  323,  944 
785,  374 

81,  861 
1,  921,  365 

51,  061 

•pxpuddo  R9HH 

3gES53S§Sl*S*> 

r-Tr-T 

Dee,  31,1877 
Dec.  31,1877 
Dec.  31,1877 
Dec.  33,  1877 
Dec.  31,1877 
May  31,1878 
June  30, 1877 
Aug.  31, 1877 
Dec.  31,1877 
Dec.  31, 1877 
Dec.  31,1877 
Dec.  31,1877 
Dec.  31,1877 

i. 

1  s 
I 

il 


jo  a 


-X9 

jo  aSujuaa.iaj; 


g;r-r     m"  pf  c-r 
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Table  No.  13. — Operations 


Name  of  railroad. 


Date  of  land- 
grant  act. 


Number  of  LTlimber  of    Number  of 
sections  per  .     t  d  t  j 


miles  coy 
ered  by 
grants. 


mile  granted.  !      3y  lg78 


Union  Pacific  B.  E.  Co  

Central  Pacific  B.  B.  Co  

Kansas  Pacific  E.  W.  Co  

Denver  Pacific  B,  W.  &  T.  Co  

Central  Branch  TL  P.  E.  E.  Co  ...  - 

Sioux  City  &  Pacific  E.  E.  Co  

Texas  &  Pacific  E.  W.  Co  

j  Soutbern  Pacific  E.  E.  Co  

;  Northern  Pacific  E.  E.  Co  


July  1, 1802  I 
July  2, 1864  5 
1  July   1, 1862  j 
*JulV   2, 1804  ; 
t  July  25, 1866  ! 


1038^ 
737.  5 
123. 16 
291 

244,^ 


July  1,1862 

July  2,1864 

July  1,1862 

July  2,1864 

Mar.  3, 1869 

July  1,1862 

+July  2,1864 

July  1,1862 

!  July  2,1864  1  5 

Mar.  3,1871  I    870  \ 


106 


100 

101.  77 


July  27, 1866  i  942 
July   2, 1864  1800 


10  and  20 

10  and  20 
.  10  and  20 
10 

10  and  20 

20 

10  and  20 
10 

10  in  Cal'a. 
20  in  Ters. 
10  in  States. 
20  in  Ter's. 
10  in  States. 
20  in  Ter.'s. 


St.  Louis  &  San  Francisco  E.  W.  Co. 
Atlantic  &  Pacific  E.  E.  Co  


Burlington  &  Mo.  Eiv.  E.  E.  Co.  in  Nebr 

Oregon  &  California  E.  E.  Co  

Oregon  Central  E.  E.  Co  

New  Orleans,  B.  E.  &  V.  E.  E.  Co  

Hannibal  &  St.  Joseph  E.  E.  Co  

17  St.  Louis,  I.  M.  &  S.  E.  TV".  Co  

18  i  Little  Bock  &  Port  Smith  E.  W.  Co  . . 

19  Memphis  &  L.  E.  E.  E.  Co  

20  Missouri.  Kansas  &  Texas  E.  W.  Co. 

21  I  Atchison,  Topeka  &  S.  P.  E.  E.  Co  . . . 

22  !  Leavenworth,  Law.  &  Gal.  E.  E.  Co  . . 

23  !  Mo.  Eiv.,  Ft.  Scott  &  G.  E.  E.  Co  

24  |  St.  Joseph  &  Western  E.  E.  Co  

25  |  Chi.,  Bur.  &  Quincy  E.  E.  Co  

26  Chi.,  Eock  Island  <fc  Pacific  E.  E.  Co. 

27  Cedar  Eapids  &  Mo.  Eiver  E.  E.  Co. . 

28  Cub.  &  Sioux  City  E.  E.  Co  

29  I.  F.  &  Sioux  City  E.  E.  Co  

30  Sioux  City  <fe  St.  P.  E.  E.  Co  

31  I 


June  10, 1852  i 
July  27, 1866 
Mar.  3,1871 

July   2, 1864 

July  25, 1866 
May  4,1870 
Mar.  3,1871 

June  10, 1852 

§Feb.  9,1853 
July  4,1866 

SJul'y  28, 1866 
Feb.  9,1853 
Julv  28, 1866 
Feb.  9,1853 
July  28, 1866 
Mar.  3,1863 
July  1,1864 
July  20, 1866 

Mar.  3,1863 
;  Mar.  3,1863 
July  25, 1866 
July  23, 1866 


293 


"33  1 
I 

10  in  States 
20  in  Ter's. 

190J*o 
200 
47.5 

20 

20 
20 

206.  41 

6 

304  I 
210  5 

10 

168 

6 

133 

5  and  15 

577 

10 

471 

10 

144. 16 

10 

157.5 

10 

10 

St.  Paul  &  S.  C.  E.  E.  Co . 
Chi.,  Mil.  and  St.  P.  E.  W.  Co. . . 

McG.  &  Mo.  Eiv.  E.  E. . . . 

Minn.  Cen.  E.  E  

Hastings  &  Dak.  E.  E  

La  Crosse  &  Mil.  E.  E  . . 

Wisconsin  Central  E.  E.  Co  

Chi.,  St.  P.  &  Min.  E.  E.  Co  

North  Wisconsin  E.  E.  Co  

*  Western  Pacific. 


May  15, 
June  2, 
May  15, 
June  2, 
May  15, 
June  2, 
May  15, 
June  2, 
May  15. 
June  2, 
May  12 
Mar.  3 
May  12 


1850 
1864 
1856 
1864 
1856 
1864 
,1856 
,1864 
,  1856 
,  1864 
,1864 
1857 
1804 


279 
■309 


271.  06 

6 

142.  89 

6 

183.  69 

6 

122.  35 

6 

121.  27 

6 

150 

10 

110 

6  and  10 

75 

"249.3 

io" 

177.  5 

6  and  10 

•  42.5 

6  and  10 

1,  859,  474.  59 

1, 117,  037. 17 
550,  044.  76 

772, 119.  64 

49,  811,  59 

186,  453.  28 
j       41,  318.  23 
\  None. 
I  I  980,  757.  50 

I    743,  493.  44  ; 

j  504,365.32  j 
>  None. 

2,  374,  090.  77  j 

322,462.40  | 
None. 
None. 

603,506.34  J 

1,  383,  614.  66 

916,716.44  j 
141,  844.  70  j 

658,  068.13  I 

2,474,686.47  ! 
256,  281.  66  I 

441. 158.  25  j 

388,817.35  '< 

643,307.17  j 

1,  140,  493.  53 

549,  345.  41 

683,  023.  80 
407,  910.  21 
1, 199,  849.  07 


May  12,  1804 
Mar.  3,1857 
July  4,1866 

May  '5,' 1864 
Jmie  3,1856 
May  5, 1864 
June  3,1856 
May  5,1864 

t  Oregon  Branch  Central  Pacific. 


138,  284.  69 
179,  736.  01 
169,  790.  81 

546,  486.  60 
802,  816.  89 

843,  497.  58 
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of  land  departments. 


Average 
price  in  1877 
per  acre. 

Acres  sold. 

Land  sold  during  the  year. 

Acres    reclaimed  by 
United  States. 

Number  of 
acres  unsold. 

Ending — 

m 
Oj 

■r- 

o 

cS 

=M  . 
on 

|1 

| 

Average  price 
per  acre. 

Amount. 

$4  98  £ 
}       177  54  [ 
3  30 
5  25 
From  2  to  6 

To  Dec.  31, 1877 
1,  318|  279.  80 

To  Dec.  31, 1876 
448,  502.  54 

jDec.  31,1877 
^Dec.  31,1877 
Dec.  31,1877 
Dec  31,1877 

69,  015.  87 
92,  647.  35 
57,  054.  29 
26, 101.  56 

$4  98 
12  99 

3  93 
5  25 

$343,  768  02 
1,  203,  870  14 
224,  497  37 
136,  963  89 

f  Or.  Br. 
\  160.00 

10,  764,  947.  00 
|ll,  300,  000.  00 
4,  803,  933.  00 
950,  000.  00 
116, 165.  00 

320.  00 

2  76 
ff4  56  £ 

4  50  | 

5  87  ^ 

Mar.  31,1878 
June  30, 1877 
;  Aug.  31, 1878 
Dec.  31,1877 

4,  292.  53 
90,  007.  70 
749,  633.  00 
38,  870.  26 

2  76 
4  06 

4  51 

5  28 

11,858  00 
365,  810  80 
3,  379,  432  32 
205,  291  58 

18,  000,  000.  00 
12,  061,  206.  00 

f    915,  654.  00 
I  Dec.  31, 1877 

To  June  30, 1877 
192,  661.  68 

ToAug!  31, 1876 
921,  902.  00 

To  Dec.  31,  1877 
618,  482.  99 

80.  00 

||7  32  J 

To  Dec.  31, 1873 
527,  427.  74 

240.  00 
1, 086.28 

3,  000,  000.  00 
1,  200,  000.  00 

6  13 
3  83 

c      on  dan  ai*i 
{Jan.  1,1878 

Dec.  31,1877 

35,  295.  37 

4  43 

281.  91 
280.  00 

2  23 

r 

5  25? 
113  88  J 
5  36  £ 

} 

Dec.  31,1877 

76,  694.  00 

2  23 

170,  758.  65 

Dec.      31, 1877 

043,  oye.  o/  ' 
Dec.      31, 1876'  } 

121,  958.  39  |  „ 
Dec,      31, 1877!  " 

386,  287.  77  < 

f  120,391.02 
I  Jan.  1,1877 

8      12  13  5 
I 

8  38 

Dec.      31, 1877 

815.  63 
360.  00 
1,  065.  74 

C      41,  230.  32 
I  Dec.  31,1877 

rf,  DoO.  V8 

C      55,  914.  45 
I  Dec.  31, 1876 

363.  60 

154. 18 

1, 147.  49 
140.  00 

180.  00 

1 

Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company.  §  Cairo  and  Fulton.  j|  1873.  <fl  1876. 
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Tabu:  No.  13. — Operation 


Name  of  railroad. 


Date  of  land- 
grant  act. 


Number  o 
miles  coy 
ered  by 
-rants. 


,  Number  of 
Number  oi      ;u.lvs  t. 

sections  per  entffAUi.Tum 
mile  granted.      ;j0  1H78. 


Winona  &  St.  Peter  P.  E.  Co. 

Southern  Minn.  P.  W.  Co  

St.  Paul  <fc  Duluth  P.  P.  Co . . 


St.  P.  &.  Pac.  P.  P.  Co.,  I  Div  

St,  P.  &.  Pac.  P.  P.  Co..  I  Dir..  Br.  L 
St.  P.  <t  Pac,  P.  P.  Co.,  St.  V.  Exten. 
Yickslmrg.  Shreveport  &  Tex.  P.  P 

43  Morgan's  Louis.  &  Tex.  P.  P  

44  Missouri  Pacific  P.  P.  Co  


44  Missouri 

45  I 

46  i 


Stillwater  &  St.  P.  P.  P.  Co  

St.  P.,  Stilhvater  &  T.  F.  P.  P.  Co. 


Mar.  3,1865 

July   4, 1S66 

May  5,1864 
July  13,1866 
Mar.  3,1857 
July  12, 1862 
Mar.  3. 1865 
Mar.  3,1871 
June  3, 1856 
June  3.1856 
June  10.  1852 
Mar.  3,1857 
Mar.  3,1865 
'  Mar.  3.]  857 
Mar.  3,1865 


327 

(i  and  10 

1,  665,  078.  38 

167.  5 

10 

285,  403.  84 

J  156 

}m 

76 
104 

80 

10 

860,  564.  09 

10 

1.  248, 184. 18 

(i  and  10 
6  and  10 

6 

537,  S42.  42 
780,  291.  75 
353.  211.  70 
51,  452.  03 
1,161,204.51 

I  J' 

10 

« 
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of  land  departments— Continued. 


Land  sold  daring  the  year. 

11 

Average 
price  in  1877 
per  acre, 

;  — 

Acres  sold, 

Ending—, 

I        1  J 

w            |   u  .  . 
sh   .  ^ 

Is    i  el 

Amount. 

dumber  of 
acres  unsold. 

$4  79 
7  69 
*4  07 

May  31,1878 
Dee.  31,1877 
May  31,1878 

92, 141.  71 
721. 17 
5,  210.  84 

$4  79 
7  69 

4  58 

$441,  728  53 
5.  549  50 
23,  889  81 

4, 167.  61 
780.  92 
291.  00 
!i08.  46 

(  1, 158,  901. 1 5 
\  May  31, 1878 
\     153,  408.  61 
}  Dec  31, 1877 

 !  - 

* 1S7S, 


c 


I 


PRELIMINARY  REPORT 


OF  THE 

FIELD  WORK  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  GEOLOGICAL  AND  GEO- 
GRAPHICAL SURVEY  OF  THE  TERRITORIES  FOR  THE  SEASON 
OF  1878. 


By  F.  V.  Haydex. 


Office  Geological  and  Geographical 

Survey  of  the  Territories, 

Washington,  J).  6T.,  December  1,  1878. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  present  for  your  consideration  a  brief  sum- 
mary of  the  field  work  of  the  United  States  Geological  and  Geographical 
Survey  under  my  charge,  for  the  season  of  1878. 

Owing  to  the  length  of  the  session,  Congress  did  not  pass  the  usual 
appropriation  for  the  work  of  the  survey  until  July,  and  consequently 
the  field  labor  was  of  comparatively  short  duration. 

The  headquarters  of  the  survey  was  at  Cheyenne,  Wyo.,  the  same  as 
the  preceding  season.  Four  parties  were  organized,  but  in  such  a  manner 
that  in  case  of  necessity  they  could  be  divided  for  special  duty.  All  our 
outfit  and  animals  were  transported  from  Cheyenne  to  Point  of  Rocks 
and  Green  River  Stations,  on  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad,  and  from  thence 
the  parties  pursued  their  way  northward  to  their  respective  fields  of 
labor. 

To  the  first  division,  in  charge  of  A.  D.  Wilson,  was  confided  the  pri- 
mary triangulation  of  the  entire  area  to  be  surveyed.  Eight  of  the 
most  important  peaks  were  employed  as  stations,  with  some  minor 
points.  Among  the  more  important  stations  were  Wind  River,  Fre- 
mont's, Grand  Teton,  and  Sawtelle's  Peaks  (near  Henry's  Lake); 
also  several  of  the  most  conspicuous  points  in  the  Yellowstone  Park. 
This  division  was  robbed,  near  Sawtelle's  Peak,  of  all  its  animals  and  a 
portion  of  its  outfit,  so  that  at  least  half  of  the  most  valuable  time  for 
work  during  the  season,  was  lost.  Had  it  not  been  for  this  misfortune 
at  least  double  the  work  would  have  been  accomplished.  The  Yellow- 
stone Park  at  this  time  forms  the  most  extensive  unoccupied  area  in  the 
West,  and,  surrounded  by  great  ranges  of  mountains,  becomes  a  resort 
for  hostile  bands  of  Indians  when  pursued  by  the  troops. 

To  the  division  of  the  survey  in  charge  of  Mr.  Henry  Gannett  was  in- 
trusted the  work  of  making  a  specially-detailed  geological  and  geograph- 
ical survey  of  the  Yellowstone  National  Park.  The  party  was  divided 
into  two  sections  for  the  prosecution  of  this  work ;  one  section,  consist- 
ing essentially  of  Mr.  Gannett,  topographer,  and  Mr.  W.  H.  Holmes, 
geologist,  made  the  general  survey  of  the  park,  while  the  other,  consist- 
ing of  Dr.  A.  C.  Peale  and  Mr.  J.  E.  Mushbach,  were  occupied  in  mak- 
ing detailed  studies  and  maps  of  the  geyser  and  hot-spring  localities,  a 
work  of  the  greatest  interest  and  value  to  the  scientific  world. 

Material  was  secured  for  a  detailed  map,  on  a  scale  of  one  mile  to  an 
inch,  of  the  Yellowstone  Park,  an  area  of  3,500  square  miles ;  and  for 
maps  on  a  large  scale  of  all  the  principal  geyser  and  hot-spring  locali- 
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ties.  Iii  the  survey  of  the  park,  forty-seven  important  stations  were 
occupied  for  secondary  triangulation  and  topography,  besides  a  large 
number  of  lesser  importance.  On  all  the  principal  stations,  stone  monu- 
ments were  erected  for  future  reference.  Several  groups  of  geysers  and 
hot  springs,  not  heretofore  known,  were  discovered. 

The  area  of  the  Yellowstone  Park  is,  in  round  numbers,  3,500  square 
miles.  Its  surface  is  in  large  part  level  or  rolling,  with  several  groups 
and  short  ranges  of  mountains  diversifying  it.  In  the  eastern  part, 
extending  its  whole  length  and  forming  the  water-shed  between  the 
Yellowstone  and  the  Bighorn,  stand  the  rugged  volcanic  peaks  of  the 
Yellowstone  Range.  Nearly  all  of  the  park  is  covered  with  a  dense 
growth  of  magnificent  pine  timber;  indeed,  west  of  the  one  hundredth 
meridian  there  is  no  area  so  densely  timbered  with  the  exception  of  Wash- 
ington Territory.  The  mean  elevation  of  the  park  above  sea-level  is  be- 
tween 7,000  and  8,000  feet,  which  implies  too  cold  a  climate  to  admit  of 
agriculture,  except  in  certain  very  limited  localities.  It  is  safe  to  say 
that  not  more  than  one  per  cent,  of  this  area  can,  by  any  possibility,  be 
used  for  agricultural  purposes.  Except  along  the  northern  border, 
grazing  land  exists  only  in  small  patches  of  a  few  acres  each.  There 
are  not,  so  far  as  is  known,  any  mines  or  mineral  deposits  within  the 
park. 

The  only  occupied  buildings  within  the  park  are  at  the  White  Mount- 
ain Hot  Springs,  where  Mr^  J.  C.  McCartney  has  made  some  improve- 
ments. A  good  wagon-road  extends  from  Bozeman,  Mont.,  to  this  point. 
From  these  springs,  which  form  the  usual  point  of  departure  for  excur- 
sionists, there  are  excellent  trails  to  all  points  of  interest  within  this 
region ;  to  Amethyst  Mountain,  Yellowstone  Falls  and  Lake,  the  Mud 
Geysers,  and  other  objects  of  interest  on  Yellowstone  River  and  the 
Geyser  Basins.  It  is  unnecessary  to  specify  these  trails,  as  they  traverse 
the  country  in  all  directions.  In  his  campaign  against  the  Nez  Perces, 
in  1877,  General  Howard  constructed  an  excellent  wagon-road  up  the 
Madison  to  the  Lower  Geyser  Basin,  and  thence  across  to  the  Yellow- 
stone.   His  road  up  the  Yellowstone  is  impassable  at  present  for  wagons. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Holmes  acted  as  geologist  to  the  second  division.  The 
first  month  of  the  season  he  was  with  the  fourth  division,  which  pro- 
ceeded from  Point  of  Eocks  Station  northward,  along  the  west  side  of 
the  Wind  River  Mountains,  and  up  the  Snake  River  Valley  to  the  Yel- 
lowstone Park,  where  he  joined  the  second  division.  In  the  mean  time 
he  was  engaged  in  making  sketches,  panoramic  views,  and  geological 
sections  of  the  intermediate  country,  all  of  which  will  prove  of  the 
highest  importance  in  illustrating  the  geological  structure  of  this  most 
interesting  and  complicated  region. 

The  latter  part  of  the  summer  was  spent  in  making  detailed  geological 
examinations  in  the  district  that  includes  the  National  Park.  The  greater 
portion  of  the  park  was  found  to  be  covered  with  somewhat  uniform 
tlows  of  the  ordinary  volcanic  rocks.  Features  of  more  than  ordinary 
geologic  interest  occur,  however,  along  the  northern  border  of  the  park 
district.  Here  a  small  belt,  not  more  than  15  by  30  miles  in  extent,  con- 
tains a  fair  epitome  of  the  geology  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  region.  The 
whole  series  of  formations  from  the  earliest  to  the  most  recent  are  almost 
typically  developed.  The  only  marked  irregularity  in  the  succession  of 
geologic  events  occurred  during  the  great  mountain-building  period  of 
t  he  Middle  Tertiary.  Afterthat  followed  a  number  of  inferior  oscillations 
of  the  surface,  during  which  an  extensive  series  of  recent  Tertiary  and 
volcanic  rocks  were  deposited.  Connecting  this  period  with  the  present 
are  the  deposits  of  a  number  of  great  lakes,  which  at  the  present  time 
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have  their  chief  representative  in  Yellowstone  Lake.  Detailed  investi- 
gations were  made  at  many  points  of  interest,  and  a  tine  mineralogieal 
collection  was  made. 

In  the  mean  time  Mr.  Holmes  sketched  every  square  mile  of  the  park, 
an  area  of  3,500  square  miles.  In  such  minute  detail  was  the  work  done 
that  the  economic  resources,  as  well  as  all  the  minor  features  of  the  geol- 
ogy, can  be  laid  down  on  a  map  on  a  scale  of  one  mile  to  an  inch  with 
the  greatest  care  and  minuteness.  The  great  variety  of  forms  which 
the  mountains  in  and  around  the  park  assume  can  he  presented  to  the 
eye  by  panoramic  views  with  wonderful  distinctness. 

The  third  division,  under  Mr.  F.  A.  Clark,  surveyed  the  Wind  Elver 
Mountains,  a  portion  of  the  Wyoming  Eange,  the  Gros  Ventres  Eange, 
with  a  large  area  in  the  Snake  Elver  Valley.  Mr.  Clark  made  31  gradi- 
enter  stations  and  15  compass  stations.  The  area  lies  between  latitude 
43o  and  44o  and  longitude  109°  15'  and  111°.  This  includes  the  upper 
portion  of  the  Wind  Eiver  Mountains,  with  portions  of  the  Wyoming 
ming  Eange,  the  Gros  Ventres  Eange,  and  portions  of  the  Shoshone 
Mountains  and  the  Owl  Creek  Eange  ;  also  the  sources  of  Green  Eiver, 
Hoback  Basin,  and  upper  waters  of  Wind  Eiver.  Mr.  St.  John  acted  as 
geologist  and  Mr.  K  W.  Perry  as  mineralogist  to  this  party.  Their 
reports  will  prove  of  general  interest,  Mines  of  gold,  silver,  iron,  and 
vast  beds  of  gypsum,  as  well  as  many  other  minerals,  were  found. 

In  the  prosecution  of  the  field-work  of  the  survey  during  the  past 
season  a  photographic  division  was  again  put  in  operation,  after  an 
interval  of  two  years,  under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Jackson,  who 
has  been  connected  with  the  survey  as  its  photographer  during  the  past 
nine  years. 

Leaving  Point  of  Eocks,  on  the  Union  Pacific  Eailroad,  on  July  24, 
the  first  points  of  interest  were  reached  on  the  western  flank  of  the 
Wind  Eiver  Mountains.  Two  side  trips,  undertaken  in  connection  with 
Mr.  Wilson,  in  charge  of  the  primary  tri angulation,  were  made  to  the 
crest  of  the  range,  and  some  grand  views  of  that  remarkable  region 
were  obtained.  From  the  summit  of  Fremont's  Peak  views  were  made 
of  an  immense  glacier  now  occupying  its  eastern  slope.  Fine  views 
were  also  obtained  of  the  great  glaciated  plateau  lying  between  the 
plains  and  the  crest  of  the  range. 

Proceeding  next  to  the  vicinity  of  the  Grand  Tetons,  lying  to  the  east 
of  the  headwaters  of  the  Snake  Eiver,  several  magnificent  views  of  the 
remarkable  range  in  which  they  occur  Avere  made  from  the  neighborhood 
of  Jackson's  Lake. 

Eeaching  Shoshone  Lake  the  18th  of  August,  the  entire  month  follow- 
ing was  devoted  exclusively  to  the  careful  photography  of  all  the  remark- 
able phenomena  connected  with  the  hot  springs  and  geysers  of  the  various 
basins  within  the  Park.  Especial  attention  was  paid  to  the  almost  un- 
known but  exceedingly  interesting  features  of  the  new  Shoshone  and 
Eed  Mountain  Basins.  The  "Fire  Hole"  and  "  Mammoth  Hot  Spring" 
Basins  were  again  gone  over,  and  the  experience  derived  from  the  work 
done  here  in  former  years  shows  its  benefits  in  the  remarkably  effective 
views  obtained  this  season.  At  this  latter  basin  many  detailed  as  well 
as  general  views  w^ere  made  with  especial  reference  to  the  future  pro- 
duction of  an  exact  model  in  plaster  of  the  whole  group. 

On  the  homeward  route,  which  was  by  the  way  of  the  Upper  Yellow- 
stone, across  the  headwaters  of  the  Snake  to  the  Wind  Eiver  and  thence 
via  Camp  Brown  to  the  railroad,  a  number  of  very  effective  views  were 
made,  particularly  about  the  Grand  Falls  and  the  canon  of  the  Yellow- 
stone.   At  the  Yellowstone  Lake  some  very  fine  views  were  made,  but 
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that  region  was  left  somewhat  incomplete  in  consequence  of  a  prolonged 

snow-storm.  ...  ,  ,  .     t   _  ^ 

As  the  Togwotee  Pass  some  characteristic  views  were  obtained  ot  the 
remarkable  breccia  mountains,  whose  castellated  forms  adorn  that  por- 
tion of  the  continental  divide,  and  also  some  of  the  curious  "  bad  lands" 
farther  clown  on  Wind  Eiver.  The  season's  work  closed  at  Camp  Brown, 
where  some  excellent  portraits  and  groups  were  made  of  the  Bannock 
prisoners  in  confinement  at  that  post. 

A  brief  summing  up  of  the  season's  operations  of  three  months,  much 
of  which  time  was  characterized  by  extremely  inclement  weather,  shows 
an  increase  to  the  already  very  extensive  collection  of  the  survey,  ol4o 
negatives  11  by  14  inches  in  size,  and  110  of  smaller  ones,  5  by  8.  I  he 
number  was  purposely  kept  small  that  a  better  quality  might  prevail  m 

^  The  geologist  in  charge  accompanied  the  photographic  division,  and 
the  route  pursued  gave  him  an  opportunity  to  secure  a  very  accurate 
general  knowledge  of  the  geological  structure  of  a  large  area.  The 
Wind  Eiver  Eange  proved  one  of  remarkable  interest,  It  has  a  trend 
about  northwest  and  southeast,  with  a  length  of  about  100  miles.  On 
the  west  side  all  the  sedimentary  belts  have  been  swept  away,  down  to 
the  Archaean,  older  than  the  Wahsatch,  and  the  latter  formation  rests  on 
the  Archaean  rocks  all  along  the  base  of  the  range,  seldom  inclining  more 
than  5o  to  lOo.  On  the  east  side  of  the  range  the  seams  of  sedimentary 
formations  usually  known  to  occur  in  the  northwest  are  exposed  from 
the  Potsdam  sandstone,  which  rests  upon  the  Archaean  rocks,  to  the  Cre- 
taceous inclusive.  ,    __  ,     ,  _      ■  , 

Along  the  northwestern  portion  of  the  range  the  Wahsatch  Group  only 
is  seen  for  some  distance,  but  as  we  proceed  down  the  Wind  Eiver 
Valley  the  formations  appear  one  after  the  other,  until  at  the  lower  end 
the  entire  series  is  exposed.  The  Wind  Eiver  Eange  may  be  regarded 
as  originally  a  vast  anticlinal,  of  which  one  side  has  been  entirely 
denuded  of  the  sedimentary,  except  the  Middle  Tertiary.  On  the  same 
side  of  the  range  the  morainal  deposits  and  glaciated  rocks  are  shown 
on  a  scale  such  as  we  have  not  known  in  any  other  portion  of  the  West. 
Three  genuine  glaciers  were  discovered  on  the  east  base  ot  Wind  Eiver 
and  Fremont  Peaks,  the  first  known  to  exist  east  of  the  Pacific  coast. 

The  morainal  deposits  are  also  found  on  a  grand  scale  m  the  Snake 
Eiver  Valley,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Teton  Eange.  The  numerous  lakes 
have  been  the  beds  of  glaciers,  and  the  shores  of  the  lakes  are  wailed 
with  morainal  ridges.  North  of  the  Teton  Mountains  the  prevailing 
rocks  are  of  modern  volcanic  origin,  and  in  the  Yellowstone  Park  the 
hot  springs  and  gevsers  are  the  later  manifestations  of  the  intense  vol- 
canic activity  that  once  existed.  All  these  interesting  features  were 
studied  with  care,  and  the  results  will  be  elaborated  for  the  twelfth  an- 
nual report  of  the  survey.  . •    .     ,  .  .  '    \  x 

It  was  with  great  pleasure  that  the  geologist  111  charge  reviewed  the 
ground  passed  over  in  1860,  over  eighteen  years  previously.  In  the 
years  1859  and  1860  he  acted  as  geologist  to  the  exploring  expedition 
under  the  command  of  Col.  William  F.  Eaynolds,  now  of  the  Engineer 
Corps  IT.  S.  A.  A  portion  of  the  geological  report  made  on  that  expe- 
dition'will  be  reprinted  in  the  11th  annual  report*  A  geological  map 
accompanies  this  report,  which  embraces  Dakota  and  Montana,  witn 
portions  of  Idaho,  Wyoming,  and  Colorado.  

"-Geological  Report  of  the  Exploration  of  the  Yellowstone  and  Missouri  ^^T™ ' 
under  the  direction  of  Capt,  (now  Lieut,  Col.  and  Brevet  Brig.  Gen.)  W.  I .  Rajnolds, 
Corps  of  Engineers,  1859-1860.    By  F.  V.  Hayden. 
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The  publications  of  the  survey  during  the  past  year  have  been  numer- 
ous and  important.  The  atlas  of  Colorado,  in  twenty  sheets,  has  received 
the  most  unqualified  praise  for  its  accuracy  and  beauty,  both  in  this 
country  and  m  Europe.  The  following  analysis  of  the  atlas  was  written 
ii  i  ^6  .^?ndon  Periodical  "  Nature,"  of  September  12,  by  Prof.  Archi- 
bald Geikie,  director  of  the  geological  survey  of  Scotland  and  professor 
of  geology  m  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  and  one  of  the  ablest  geol- 
ogists m  Europe :  b 

In  the  magnificent  atlas  just  issued  by  tlie  Department  of  tlie  Interior  we  have  the 

oHoTS^r  a?id  TZf  °  al/ih6  laW  Which  Dr'  H^den  aud  his  staff  »a™  carrie d 
oil  so  triumphantly  for  the  last  five  years,  and  of  which  they  have  already  given  us  so 
much  interesting  and  important  information  in  a  series  of  annual  reports.  Before  ex- 
amining the  work  from  a  scientific  point  of  view,  no  reader  can  refrain  from  expressing 
liis  admiration  of  the  style  m  which  the  atlas  has  been  produced  by  the  United  States 

o^Tp?3/w  rt&  TT6?  °f  C^rt°Z™V}F>  typography,  and  lithography  it  is  alto- 
T     7  i    *f 6  hl§he?t  praise.    For  beauty  and,  indeed,  sumptuousness  of  exe- 
cution it  may  be  classed  with  those  hvres  deluxe  which  from  time  to  time  have  been 
issued  from  the  National  Imprimerie  of  France. 

irJ]16  ^consists  of  two  series  of  maps,  the  one  of  a  general,  the  other  of  a  detailed 
kind.  I  he  first  series,  on  the  scale  of  twelve  miles  to  one  inch,  comprises  four  sheets 
each  embracing  the  whole  State  of  Colorado  and  part  of  the'  neighboring  territory.' 
Zn^t  +T6  ?lustrates  t^  system  of  triangulation  adopted  in  the  survey ;  the 
rZTlf  ,d.™aSe       em  of  the  area ;  the  third,  by  a  simple  and  clear  arrange- 

ment of  colors  exhibits  at  a  glance  the  economic  features  of  the  whole  region— the  aW 
ricultural  land,  pasturage  forests  and  woodlands,  sage  and  bad  lands,  mineral  tract?, 
and  the  portions  rising  above  the  limit  of  timber-growth;  the  fourth  contains  a  con- 
densed and  generalized  geological  map  of  the  same  territory.  Nothing  can  surpass  the 
lucidity  of  expression  and  artistic  finish  of  these  maps 

The  second  series-twelve  in  number— is  on  the  scale  of  four  miles  to  one  inch,  and 
consists  of  six  topographical  sheets  and  six  identical  sheets,  colored  geologicalry.  The 
topographical  details,  though  numerous,  are  so  selected  as  not  to  neutralize  each  other 
or  mar  the  broad  clear  picture  which  the  maps  were  designed  to  be.    By  means  of 
contour-lines  of  200  feet  vertical  distance,  the  surface-configuration  of  the  whole  region 
is  depicted  as  m  a  model.  .  We  can  follow  the  lines  of  the  broad  valleys,  of  the  deep 
narrow  canons,  and  of  the  hundreds  of  minor  tributaries  which  have  scarped  out  their 
courses  on  either  side.    Here  we  look  down  upon  a  vast  table-land,  deeply  trenched  by 
stijam-channels;  there  upon  a  succession  of  bold  escarpments  or  mesas,  which  bound 
the  table-land  and  hem  m  the  neighboring  valley.    Huge  mountain-ranges  rising  out 
of  the  plateaus  are  so  vividly  drawn  that  they  seem  to  stand  out  of  the  paper^  vet 
no  shading  is  employed.    All  the  effects  of  inequality  are  produced  by  contour  lines, 
so  faithfully  set  down  that  a  single  line  may  be  tracked  in  its  sinuous  course  along  the 
whole  ot  a  mountain  front  until  it  conies  out  upon  the  table-land  beyond    When  will 
our  map-makers  learn  to  use  this,  the  only  true  method  for  expressing  the  surface  of  a 
country  I    The  best  of  our  atlases  are  disfigured  by  strips  of  shading  running  across  the 
map,  like  so  many  caterpillars,  to  represent  mountain  ranges.    Even  our  ordnance 
maps  so  admirable  in  most  respects,  are  sometimes  so  loaded  with  shading  that  a  steep 
hillside,  only  a  few  hundred  feet  high,  is  made  as  black  as  our  highest  mountains,  and 
the  topographical  names  can  hardly  be  read,  even  with  a  magnifying-^lass 
™™ 'J^ll    !'  welcome  are  the^  8ix  geological  maps.    In  the  previously  published 
maps  and  charts  accompanying  the  annual  reports  only  small  detached  areas  were 
represented  and  even  from  the  careful  descriptions  of  the  various  geologists  of  the 
staff,  it  was  hardly  possible  to  frame  a  satisfactory  conception  of  the  eeoloo-v  of  Col- 
orado as  a  whole.    Ever  since  the  marvels  of  its  deep  gorges  and  vividly  painted  cliffs 
were  made  known,  that  region  has  possessed  a  high  interest  to  the  geologist.    He  has 
now  the  means  of  gratifying  his  desire  for  further  knowledge.    With  the  help  of  these 
maps  and  the  two  accompanying  sheets  of  sections,  he  can  realize  most  satisfactorilv 
every  great  feature  of  Colorado  geology.    The  ancient  Archaean  ridge-the  nucleus  Jv 
backbone  of  the  American  Continent-may  be  traced  running  north  and  south  nearly 
along  the  present  hydrographical  axis  of  the  country.    Flanking  that  ridge  comes  a 
series  of  Pakezoic  deposits,  the  oldest  of  which  have  been  identified  palaeontologically 
with  Silurian  formations.    Rocks  regarded  as  of  Devonian  age  overlap  the  Silurian 
beds  and  repose  against  the  ancient  crystalline  ridge  on  the  southwest  side  of  the 
San  Juan  Mountains.    They  are  soon  buried  under  later  accumulations,  and  they 
seem  to  be  of  but  local  development,  smce  in  most  places  where  the  rocks  are  found 
m  juxtaposition,  the  Silurian  are  directly  succeeded  by  Carboniferous  strata.  These 
last-named  rocks  cover  large  tracts  of  country,  running  as  bands  round  the  Archaean 
area  and  lying  m  basins  across  it.    Far  to  the  west,  where  the  Grand  River  has  so 
deeply  trenched  the  Utah  plateau,  the  flat  Carboniferous  beds  appear  from  under  the 
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brilliant  red  Triassic  strata,    The  difficulty  of  drawing  any  line  between  Triassic  and 
Jurassic  formations  in  that  region  is  again  acknowledged  on  these  maps,  the  lower 
red  series  being  doubtfully  assigned  to  the  older,  and  the  upper  variegated  deposits  to 
the  latter  system.  . 
Cretaceous  rocks  are  abundantly  developed,  and  cover  a  vast  extent  of  territory 

In 

Riv 
P 

to  trace  on  these  maps,  . 
satch  Green  River,  Bridger,  and  Uintah  formations  which  .represent  Post  Cretaceous 
and  Tertiary  times.  Glacier  moraines,  lake  deposits,  drifts,  sand-dunes,  and  recent 
alluvia,  all  lind  adequate  expression  on  the  maps.  Especial  care,  too,  seems  to  have 
been  bestowed  upon  the  eruptive  rocks  which  form  so  important  and  interesting  a 
feature  of  Colorado  geology.  The  more  characteristic  varieties  are  represented  by 
distinct  shades  of  crimson  or  orange,  and  they  have  been  mapped  m  such  a  way  as  to 
convey  at  a  glance,  and  even  without  the  aid  of  sections,  a  tolerable  clear  notion  ot 
the  volcanic  phenomena  of  the  region.  On  the  one  hand  we  see  the  great  lava-sheets 
capping  the  mesas  and  spreading  far  over  the  plateaux ;  on  the  other,  Ave  notice  the 
great  centres  of  volcanic  activity,  with  their  abundant  flows,  dikes,  and  breccias. 

Two  sheets  of  sections,  drawn  across  all  the  more  interesting  and  important  portions 
of  the  geology,  complete  the  vast  fund  of  information  given  by  the  maps  ;  while,  that 
nothing  may  be  wanting  to  enable  readers  to  realize  what  has  been  done  by  the  sur- 
vey and  the  conditions  under  which  it  has  been  accomplished,  two  large  sheets  ot 
sketches  are  given,  which  most  vividly  represent  the  forms  ot  the  mountains,  plateaux, 
mesas,  and  river  channels  as  seen  from  various  commanding  heights. 

Dr  Hayden  with  whose  personal  supervision  this  great  work  has  been  accomplished, 
has  increased  tenfold  the  obligations  under  which  he  has  laid  geologists  all  over  the 
world  for  the  number  and  value  of  his  contributions  to  geology.  He  now  tarnishes  us 
with  new  light  whereby  to  read  his  former  researches  and  those  of  his  able  colleagues. 
May  we  venture  to  hope  that  he  may  find  leisure  to  confer  yet  one  further  benefit  before 
the  progress  of  his  survey  plunges  him  into  a  new  whirl  of  work?  If  he  could  be  pre- 
vailed upon  to  sketch  out  a  plan  for  digesting  the  materials  of  his  published  annual 
reports,  he  could  doubtless  find  among  his  staff  some  competent  writer  who  under  his 
guidance,  could  produce  a  well-arranged  systematic  guide-book  or  text-book  to  com- 
plete the  value  of  the  work  of  his  survey.  Such  a  book  of  reference  as  would  give  a 
reader  who  has  never  had  access  to  the  annual  reports  a  clear  and  comprehensive  view 
of  Colorado  geology  would  be  of  great  service.  .  . 

These  remarks  may  be  fitly  closed  with  an  expression  of  the  warmest  admiration  ot 
the  liberal  spirit  in  which  the  United  States  Government  has  conducted  these  surveys 
of  the  Territories  and  has  published  their  results.  This  costly  atlas  has  been  distrib- 
uted gratuitously  all  over  Europe,  That  this  is  a  wise  policy  cannot  be  doubted. 
Whether  actuated  or  not  by  a  desire  to  diffuse  scientific  information,  the  authorities 
at  Washington  do  well  to  make  as  widely  known  as  possible  the  geological  structure 
and  economic  resources  of  their  country.  They  cast  their  bread  upon  the  waters  and 
the  harvest  comes  to  them  in  the  form  of  eager,  active  emigrants  from  all  parts  ot 


Europe. 

The  Bulletin  of  the  Survey  lias  now  reached  the  close  of  the  fourth 
volume,  which  contains  37  articles  and  about  900  octavo  pages.  The 
tenth  annual  report  embraces  550  closely  printed  pages,  octavo,  with  80 
plates,  maps,  sections,  &c.  About  50  of  the  plates  illustrate  the  remark- 
able cliff-dwellings  which  were  found  by  the  members  of  the  Survey  along 
the  canons  of  the  streams  of  Southern  Colorado  and  Xew  Mexico. 
Volume  IV,  quarto,  on  the  Miocene  and  Pliocene  vertebrates  ot  the 
West,  by  E.  D.  Cope,  and  Volume  XII,  by  Dr.  Joseph  Leidy,  on  the 
Rhizopods,  are  far  advanced,  and  will  be  ready  for  distribution  m  the 
spring.  The  eleventh  annual  report  is  in  press ;  about  300  pages  already 
in  type.    This  volume  will  be  issued  early  in  the  spring. 

The  members  of  the  Survey  are  now  all  in  the  office  from  their  neld- 
work,  and  busily  engaged  in  elaborating  their  field-notes.  The  materials 
for  the  twelfth  annual  are  very  ample  and  of  great  interest. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant,  ■     ^  HAYDEX  * 

United  States  Geologist. 

Hon.  Carl  Schtjrz, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
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The  following  articles  on  the  geology  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  region  were  published 
in  the  American  Journal  of  Science,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  several  years  ago,  and  are 
now  entirely  out  of  print.  Inasmuch  as  they  contain  some  views  that  have  either 
been  absorbed  or  overlooked  by  modern  geologists,  they  are  reprinted  in  this  connec- 
tion. There  are  some  views  that,  if  written  at  this  time,  might  be  restricted  or  modi- 
fied, but  in  the  main  they  are  correct.  The  articles  are  reprinted  Avithout  any  altera- 
tion. 


SOME  REMARKS  IN  REGARD  TO  THE  PERIOD  OF  ELEVATION  OF 
THOSE  RANGES  OF  THE  ROCKY  MOUNTAINS  NEAR  THE  SOURCES 
OF  THE  MISSOURI  RIVER  AND  ITS  TRIBUTARIES. 


By  Dr.  F.  V.  Haydex.* 


[From  the  American  Journal  of  Science,  vol.  xxxiii,  May,  1862.] 

The  object  of  the  present  article  is  to  show,  as  nearly  as  can  be  done  from  known 
geological  data,  the  period  of  the  elevation  of  a  portion  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  My 
observations  have  been  more  especially  confined  to  the  ranges  from  which  the  Missouri 
and  Yellowstone  Rivers,  with  their  numerous  tributaries,  take  their  rise,  though  I  feel 
confident  that  principles  which  will  apply  to  mountains  occupying  so  large  an  area 
will  also  be  applicable  to  the  whole  Rocky  Mountain  district.  It  will  be  impossible, 
at  this  time,  to  mention  in  detail  all  the  facts  in  support  of  my  statements,  and  there- 
fore I  shall  assume  that  the  reader  has  examined  the  previous  papers  of  my  associate, 
Mr.  Meek,  and  myself.  During  the  coming  year  I  hope  to  prepare  a  series  of  articles 
for  this  journal  which  will  have  a  more  or  less  direct  bearing  on  the  physical  geog- 
raphy of  this  region  and  the  influences  which  gave  to  it  its  present  configuration. 
Some  erroneous  statements,  growing  out  of  our  limited  knowledge  of  the  structure  of 
these  mountain  chains,  may  be  made,  but  these,  when  known,  will  be  corrected. 
Geology  is  a  progressive  science,  and  even  our  best  efforts  are  but  approximations  to 
truth  rather  than  the  truth  itself. 

The  evidence  seems  to  me  to  be  clear  that  the  great  subterranean  forces  that  elevated 
the  western  portion  of  our  continent  were  called  into  operation  toward  the  close  of 
the  Cretaceous  epoch,  and  that  the  gradual  quiet  rising  continued,  without  a  general 
bursting  of  the  earth's  crust,  until  after  the  accumulation  of  the  Tertiary  lignite  de- 
posits, or  at  least  the  greater  part  of  them ;  also,  that  after  the  fracture  of  the  surface 
commenced  and  those  great  crust  movements  began  to  display  themselves,  the  whole 
country  continued  rising,  or  at  least,  though  there  may  have  been  periods  of  subsidence 
or  repose,  there  was  a.  general  upward  tendency,  which  has  continued  even  up  to  our 
] iresent  period.  I  hope  hereafter  to  illustrate  the  correctness  of  these  statements  by 
all  the  facts  that  have  been  obtained  in  my  past  explorations  as  well  as  by  those  I  may 
secure  in  the  future. 

Let  us,  in  the  first  place,  examine  some  of  the  barometrical  profiles  across  the  country 
from  the  Mississippi  River  to  the  Pacific  coast,  constructed  under  the  direction  of  the 
War  Department.  Previously,  however,  to  this  examination  we  may  make  the  state- 
ment that  west  of  longitude  98°  the  surface  of  the  country  may  be  separated  into  two 
divisions,  mountain  and  plain,  and  that  a  combination  of  the  two  compose  the  Rocky 

*  For  most  important  information  I  would  direct  attention  to  second  series  of  this 
journal,  articles  xiii,  xxxix,  vol.  iii,  1847,  article  xxxiv,  vol.  xii,  1849,  and  articles  xxiv, 
xxv,  vol.  xxii,  1856,  by  Prof.  J.  D.  Dana,  in  which,  it  seems  to  me,  will  be  found  the 
most  profound,  far-reaching  generalizations  in  regard  to  the  physical  geography  and 
geology  of  the  West  and  other  portions  of  our  country  which  have  ever  been  given  to 
the  public.  The  origin  and  character  of  those  subterranean  forces  which  have  pro- 
duced such  important  results  in  the  West  are  fully  discussed  in  those  papers. 
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Mountain  district.  After  leaving  the  Mississippi  the  intervening  country  westward  to 
the  upheaved  ridges  is  an  apparently  level  or  undulating  plain,  with  no  disturbance 
of  the  strata  of  the  underlying  formations  until  we  come  in  close  proximity  to  some 
of  the  mountain  elevations.  Reaching  the  base  of  the  elevated  ridges  which  form  the 
mountain  crests,  we  at  once  commence  a  rugged  and  abrupt  ascent. 

If  we  look  at  the  profile  constructed  by  Governor  Stevens,  from  Saint  Paul,  Minn., 
latitude  44°  58'  and  longitude  92°  58',  to  the  Pacific  coast,  we  shall  find  that  the  start- 
ing point  is  828  feet  above  the  ocean-level.  Near  Fort  Union,  at  the  junction  of  the 
waters  of  the  Yellowstone  and  Missouri,  670  miles  westward,  the  height  above  the 
ocean-level  has  increased  to  2,010  feet,  or  1,182  feet  higher  than  Saint  Paul.  We  thus 
see  that  the  average  ascent  of  the  country  between  these  two  points  is  not  quite  two 
feet  to  the  mile.  From  Fort  Union  to  the  valley  of  Dearborn  River,  just  under  the 
base  of  the  elevated  ridges  of  the  principal  eastern  range,  we  find  the  distance  to  be 
448  miles  and  the  height  above  the  ocean  2,081  feet  greater  then  that  at  Fort  Union, 
or  the  average  rate  of  ascent  increased  to  nearly  five  feet  per  mile.  Over  this  vast 
extent  of  country  extends  an  almost  limitless  prairie,  apparently  level,  with  no  forests 
or  groves,  with  no  timber  except  that  which  skirts  the  streams.  There  is  in  this  great 
distance  a  gradual  increase  in  the  inclination  of  the  strata  proportioned  to  the  increase 
of  the  ascent,  but  no  marked  disturbance  of  the  beds  until  we  arrive  in  close  proximity 
to  the  mountain  elevations.  There  are  a  few  local  fractures  of  the  earth's  crust  caused 
by  the  elevation  of  the  Bear's  Paw,  Little  Rocky  Mountain,  &c,  around  which  the  sedi- 
mentary rocks  are  more  or  less  disturbed,  but  all  these  lesser  mountains  are  more  or 
less  remotely  connected  with  the  main  chain.  After  passing  the  highest  point  of  the 
principal  range,  along  this  line,  which  is  near  Cadotte's  Pass,  we  commence  our  descent 
toward  the  Pacific  very  much  as  we  ascended  the  eastern  slope,  but  over  a  much  more 
rugged  route.  We  find  a  continued  series  of  more  or  less  parallel  ridges  of  elevation 
until  we  approach  the  coast  for  a  distance  of  from  400  to  600  miles.  From  Fort  Walla 
Walla  to  the  ocean,  however,  the  average  descent  is  a  little  less  than  one  foot  to  the 
mile. 

.  Again,  if  we  examine  the  profile  constructed  by  Fremont,  commencing  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Kansas  River,  we  find  that  the  initial  point  is  690  feet  above  the  ocean.  Pro- 
ceeding westward,  the  average  grade  for  the  first  300  miles  is  between  4  and  5  feet  per 
mile.  Thence  to  Fort  Laramie  the  ascent,  as  stated  by  Fremont,  is  8  feet  to  the  mile, 
and  from  Fort  Laramie  to  Hot  Spring  Gate,  although  still  passing  over  prairie  coun- 
try, the  average  grade  of  ascent  is  given  by  the  same  explorer  as  45  feet  per  mile. 
Over  this  entire  route,  however,  loaded  wagons  have  been  transported  with  ease. 
When  we  reach  the  foot  of  the  mountains  in  this  direction,  the  lofty  elevated  ridges 
seem  to  rise  abruptly  out  of  the  prairie,  averaging  from  1,000  to  6,000  feet  in  height 
above  the  surrounding  country.  From  thence  to  the  Pacific  coast  wTe  pass  over  a  con- 
tinued series  of  elevations  which  taken  in  the  aggregate  seem  to  trend  nearly  northwest 
and  southeast,  but  which,  when  examined  in  detail,  often  present  no  definite  direction 
or  continuous  line  of  fracture.  This  mountain  region  is  composed  of  a  series  of  these 
ridges  forming  a  belt  or  zone  400  to  800  miles  in  width  from  east  to  west,  interspersed 
with  beautiful  valleys  through  which  wind  streams  of  clear  water.  So  numerous  are 
the  profiles  which  have  now  been  made  across  the  continent  by  different  explorers 
that  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  describe  each  one,  since  what  we  have  already  said  in- 
dicates the  object  in  view. 

We  have  said  that  the  western  portion  of  our  continent,  especially  if  we  look  only 
at  the  easterly  slope,  may  very  properly  be  divided  into  mountain  and  prairie.  It  is 
true  that  in  Kansas  and  Iowa,  groves  of  timber  of  considerable  size  are  seen,  but  they 
form  rather  the  exception  than  the  rule.  Along  the  eastern  slope  there  is  a  belt  of 
country  300  to  600  miles  in  width,  where,  for  the  most  part,  the  only  timber  to  be  seen 
is  a  thin  fringe  bordering  the  streams.  Even  in  the  eastern  portion  of  the  main 
rano-e  the  timber  is  not  luxuriant,  like  that  so  common  along  the  coast  of  Oregon  and 
California.    The  pine  trees  are  seldom  more  than  3  feet  in  diameter. 

Again  we  may  divide  the  mountains  or  elevated  ridges  which  form  the  different 
ranges  into  two  kinds,  viz,  those  with  long  extended  lines  of  fracture,  with  a  granitic 
nucleus  and  a  comparatively  regular  outline,  and  those  which  appear  to  be  composed 
of  a  series  of  cones  or  peaks  more  or  less  intimately  connected,  exceedingly  irregular 
in  their  outline  and  of  eruptive  origin.  Of  the  first  class,  the  Black  Hills,  Bighorn, 
Laramie,  and  Wind  River  Mountains  are  good  examples,  while  the  Wahsatch,  Green 
River,  Teton  Ranges,  and  many  others  west  of  the  dividing  crest  might  be  cited  as 
illustrations  of  the  second  class.  From  all  the  information  within  our  reach  we  have 
inferred  that  after  passing  the  eastern  slope  the  mountain  ranges  of  eruptive  origin 
are  far  the  most  numerous.  We  also  know  from  personal  observation  that  the  main 
range  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the  subordinate  ridges  on  either  side,  near  the 
headwaters  of  the  two  principal 'branches,  the  Yellowstone  and  Missouri,  are  of  sim- 
ilar origin  and  present  similar  rugged  features. 

We  may  now  return  to  the  Cretaceous  period.    In  a  previous  paper  in  this  journal, 
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we  remarked  that  there  were  no  indications  in  the  geological  formations  of  that  por- 
tion of  the  West  over  which  we  have  traversed  of  long-continued  deep-water  deposits 
until  we  pass  up  into  the  Cretaceous  epoch.  The  lower  portion  of  No.  1,  or  the  Da- 
kota Group,  which  ushered  in  the  Cretaceous  epoch  in  this  portion  of  the  West,  is 
composed  of  coarse  sand,  pebbles,  &c,  with  ripple  marks,  oblique  laminae,  and  with 
other  indications  of  shallow  water  and  change  of  currents.  The  same  characters  are 
seen  throughout  the  formation  wherever  it  is  exhibited.  We  also  know  from  the  nu- 
merous impressions  of  leaves,  and  some  beds  of  impure  lignite,  that  dry  land  could  not 
have  been  far  distant.  But  as  we  pass  up  through  Nos.  2,  3,  and  4,  whatever  changes 
of  land  may  have  occurred  in  the  mean  time,  we  think  there  were  periods  at  least 
when  the  sea  was  of  considerable  depth  and  suffered  a  quiet  deposition  to  go  on.  We 
infer  this  from  the  fine  and  homogeneous  character  of  the  sediments.  Throughout 
No.  4  we  have  a  fine  plastic  clay  which  continues  up  into  No.  5,  when  a  gradual  change 
takes  place  from  the  introduction  of  yellowish  ferruginous  matter,  and  a  slow  increase 
of  sandy  sediments.  Toward  the  middle  of  No.  5  the  sand  begins  to  predominate 
until  the  upper  part  becomes  a  coarse  ferruginous  sandstone,  with  all  the  indications 
of  shallow-water  dej^osits.  We  know,  also,  from  fragments  of  wood  and  impressions 
of  leaves  which  have  been  found  quite  widely  distributed  in  the  upper  part  of  No.  5, 
that  dry  land  could  not  have  been  far  away.  We  also  infer  from  the  character  of  the 
molluscan  remains  that  the  great  Cretaceous  sea  which  had  so  long  spread  its  vast  wa- 
ters over  this  region  was  becoming  shallow,  and  that  a  new  epoch  was  approaching. 
As  we  arise  in  No.  4,  and  pass  up  into  No.  5,  there  is  an  evident  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  gasteropoda,  indicating  shoal  waters.  We  have  already  remarked  their  peculiar 
Tertiary  aspect,  which  seemed  to  point  directly  to  that  epoch,  showing  that  it  was 
not  far  distant.  We  may  now  ask  the  cause  of  this  apparent  approach  to  land,  as 
foreshadowed  by  the  lithological  as  well  as  the  paleontological  characters  of  the  Up- 
per Cretaceous  formation  No.  5.  We  think  that  the  facts  indicate  that  during  the 
deposition  of  this  formation  the  western  portion  of  the  continent  was  slowly  rising- 
above  the  ocean  level,  the  waters  on  the  one  side  receding  toward  the  Pacific,'  and  on 
the  other  toward  the  Atlantic,  introducing  the  great  Tertiary  epoch  which  had  already 
been  foretold  in  the  Cretaceous.  At  the  commencement  of  the  Tertiary  period, 
throughout  the  central  portions  of  the  continent,  lakes,  estuaries,  &c,  more  or  less 
salt,  at  length  becoming  brackish,  and  finally  fresh  water,  existed,  and  a  new  flora 
and  fauna  were  introduced.  The  subterranean  expansive  power  which  was  quietly 
lifting  up  the  country  still  continued,  although  no  bursting  of  the  earth's  crust  had 
commenced.  These  brackish  water-deposits,  which  appear  to  mark  the  dawn  of  the 
Tertiary  period  in  the  West,  are  distributed  quite  widely  over  the  central  portions  of 
the  Rocky  Mountain  district,  and  then,  by  a  general  subsidence  or  a  vast  increase  of 
fresh  water,  the  true  lignite  deposits  spread  themselves  over  large  areas  and  probably 
covered  much  of  the  country  now  occupied  by  the  mountain  ranges,  and  were  doubt- 
less more  or  less  intimately  connected  with  the  Tertiary  beds  on  the  Pacific  coast. 
What  barriers  separated  them  from  the  Tertiary  formations  along  the  Pacific  it  is  im- 
possible from  our  present  limited  knowledge  of  the  geology  of  the  intermediate  region 
to  determine. 

We  have  remarked  that  the  probable  period  of  the  bursting  of  the  earth's  crust 
which  resulted  in  the  formation  of  those  abrupt  mountain  crests  or  ridges,  occurred 
somewhere  near  the  close  of  the  accumulation  of  the  true  lignite  deposits.  We  believe 
this  for  the  following  reasons :  Whenever  we  observe  the  lignite  beds  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  mountain  ranges  we  rind  them  more  or  less  inclined  in  the  same  direction  with 
the  older  fossiliferous  rocks,  though,  as  a  general  rale,  dipping  at  a  smaller  angle, 
because  more  remote  from  the  axis  of  the  disturbing  power.  Of  course,  as  the  land 
was  slowly  elevated  toward  the  surface  of  the  waters,  the  newer  Tertiary  beds  would 
be  subjected  to  the  erosive  action  of  water  first,  and  thus  continuing  downward,  as 
the  mass  was  slowly  rising,  until  the  granitic  nucleus  was  exposed.  The  Tertiary 
rocks,  being  composed  for  the  most  part  of  loose,  yielding  material,  sands,  clays  and 
lignites,  would  be  worn  away  from  the  surface  for  some  distance  from  the  axis  of  ele- 
vation. Although  the  lignite  Tertiary  beds  are  developed  in  full  force  all  along  the 
base  of  the  larger  ranges  of  mountains,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  some  of  these  ridges 
formed  barriers  or  lofty  shores  to  these  great  Tertiary  lakes.  It  would  seem  as  if  this 
country  during  the  Tertiary  period  was  not  unlike  the  Undine  region  of  the  north,  so 
called  by  the  geographer  Nicollet  on  account  of  the  great  number  of  fresh- water  lakes 
distributed  over  that  district. 

Near  the  Black  Hills  these  beds  are  worn  away  from  the  immediate  base  of  the 
mountains,  and  it  is  doubtful  from  any  proofs  that  we  can  now  obtain  whether  the  Ter- 
tiary lake  extended  over  the  country  at  that  time  occupied  by  the  Black  Hills.  West 
of  this  range,  the  lignite  Tertiary  beds  incline  from  the  western  slope  5  to  10  degrees. 
All  along  the  Bighorn  Mountains,  the  same  features,  only  more  strongly  marked,  are 
seen.  These  beds  often  lie  quite  high  upon  the  slopes  of  the  mountains,  conforming  to 
the  Cretaceous  rocks  and  sometimes  inclining  at  a  high  angle.  Between  the  western 
extremity  of  the  Bighorn  Range  and  the  Sweet  Water  Mountains  on  the  North  Platte 
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they  are  more  disturbed  than  at  any  other  locality.  The  lignite  Tertiary  strata  are 
nearly  vertical  and  the  hard  layers  of  sandstone  or  limestone  extend  in  long  project- 
ing lines  across  the  country,  while  the  intermediate  yielding  beds  of  clay,  sand,  and 
lignite  are  smoothed  and  leveled  by  atmospheric  agencies  and  clothed  with  a  thick 
tnrf  of  grass.  All  along  the  Laramie  Range,  from  the  Red  Buttes  to  Deer  Creek,  until 
the  lignite  beds  are  concealed  by  the  White  River  Group,  the  same  features  are  seen, 
though  the  strata  incline  less,  being  more  remote  from  the  anticlinal  crest.  On  both 
sides  of  the  Wind  River  Mountains  the  same  phenomena  occur,  and  other  exam] >les 
might  be  cited  pointing  to  the  same  conclusions,  but  enough  has  been  said  to  show  that 
it  is  probable  that  the  lignite  Tertiary  beds  partook  of  the  same  movements  that  have 
elevated  the  older  fossiliferous  rocks.  We  therefore  infer  that  the  fracture  of  the 
earth's  crust  in  this  portion  of  the  West,  by  which  the  nucleus  of  the  mountains  was 
revealed,  occurred  near  the  time  of  the  accumulation  of  the  lignite  deposits  or  at  the 
close  of  that  eimch. 

Again,  although  there  is  not  a  strict  unconformability  between  the  true  lignite  beds 
and°the  Wind  River  Group,  the  latter  incline  in  the  same  direction,  only  at  a  much 
smaller  angle.  Near  the  source  of  Wind  River  the  Wind  River  Group  rests  directly 
upon  Cretaceous  formation  No.  2.  At  this  point  the  Cretaceous  rocks  incline  from  10° 
to  25°,  while  the  Wind  River  beds  dip  from  1°  to  5°.  As  we  ascend  the  valley  of 
Wind  River  towards  its  source,  we  pass,  for  a  long  distance,  the  steeply  inclined  Cre- 
taceous and  Jurassic  rocks,  along  the  margins  of  the  mountains  on  our  left  hand, 
while  on  our  right,  but  a  few  hundred  yards  distant,  the  naked,  almost  vertical  walls 
of  the  lower  portion  of  the  Wind  River  Group*  are  seen,  the  strata,  however,  seldom 
inclining  more  than  one  degree. 

The  same  examples  may  be  observed  on  the  west  side  of  the  Wind  River  Mountains, 
where  the  Wind  River  beds  lie  high  upon  the  sides  of  the  western  slope  in  a  very 
slightly  inclined  position  and  in  some  localities  covering  the  very  summit,  showing 
clearly  that  even  the  dividing  crest  of  the  mountains  was  beneath  the  waters  during 
the  deposition  of  this  group.  Along  the  margins  of  both  the  Wind  River  and  the  Big- 
horn Mountains  these  beds  seem  to  have  risen  in  an  undisturbed  or  in  a  nearly  horizontal 
condition.  We  have  already  expressed  the  opinion  in  a  previous  paper,  t  that  the 
Wind  River  Group  was  intermediate  in  age  between  the  lignite  Tertiary  and  the  White 
River  beds,  and  in  point  of  time  filled  up  a  chronological  chasm.  We  have  inferred 
this  from  the  fact  that  these  beds  seem  to  possess  paleontological  and  lithological 
characters  intermediate  between  the  two.  They  contain  casts  of  a  species  of  Vivipara 
which  is  undistiuguishable  from  V.  trocMformis,  and  fragments  of  a  Trionyx  apparently 
the  same  with  that  occurring  in  the  lignite  beds,  also  fragments  of  a>.Testudo  which, 
so  far  as  we  can  determine,  is  identical  with  the  T.  Nebrascensis  of  the  White  River- 
beds. If  we  look  also  at  the  composition  of  the  Wind  River  beds,  we  find  that  then- 
light  color,  indurated  arenaceous  and  argillaceous  character,  and  their  general  appear- 
ance after  erosion,  favor  the  correctness  of  the  inference  in  regard  to  their  interme- 
diate position.  From  the  facts  before  us  in  regard  to  this  group,  we  conclude  that 
even  after  the  crust  broke,  the  country  continued  slowly  rising  while  the  Wind  River, 
deposits  were  accumulating,  and  that'the  upper  portions  when  not  eroded  away  were 
elevated  high  upon  the  sides  of  the  mountains  in  a  nearly  horizontal  position. 

Aoain,  the  White  River  beds  hold  a  similar  position  with  reference  to  the  lignite 
formations  as  the  Wind  River  Group.  They  are  seldom  disturbed,  and  only  in  a  few 
instances  do  they  incline  as  much  as  5°.  They,  however,  occur  high  up  on  the  mount- 
ain slopes  along  both  sides  of  the  Laramie  Range,  showing  that  they  partook  of  the 
gradual  elevation  of  the  country,  after  the  crust  was  broken  and  the  mountain  district 
began  to  approach  its  present  configuration.  On  the  west  side  of  the  Black  Hills, 
where  the  White  River  beds  probably  began  their  origin,  we  find  only  the  lower  strata 
of  this  group,  usually  reposing  directly  upon  Cretaceous  rocks,  though  in  a  few  locali- 
ties upon  lignite  formations.  But  as  we  descend  south  and  south  west  ward,  these 
lower  beds  disappear  and  more  recent  ones  take  their  place,  until  they  pass  into  the 
Pliocene  sands  of  the  Loup  River  Group,  and  then,  in  turn,  still  farther  southward, 
are  lost  in  the  Loess  or  yellow  marl  deposits.  We  can  only  account  for  these  phenom- 
ena on  the  supposition  that  this  great  Tertiary  fresh-water  lake  had  its  commence- 
ment in  the  White  River  Valley,  and  as  the  Black  Hills,  and  of  course  the  whole  Rocky 
Mountain  district,  arose  slowly  toward  its  present  elevation,  the  waters  gradually  re- 
ceded southward  and  southwestward,  and  then  more  recent  beds  continued  to  be  ac- 
cumulated, until  this  formation  spread  itself  over  the  vast  area  which  it  now  occu- 
pies. We  thus  think  that,  by  means  of  these  Cretaceous  and  Tertiary  deposits  of  the 
West,  we  can  yet  trace  step  by  step  the  progress  of  that  grand  development  which 
has  given  the' present  geographical  conformation  to  the  West,  and  originated  the 
fountains  from  which  flow  those  mighty  rivers  which  may  well  be  called  the  commer- 
cial arteries  of  the  American  continent. 

Another  illustration  of  the  gradual  and  long-continued  rise  of  the  country  may  be 
found  in  the  immense  chasms  or  canons  which  have  been  formed  by  the  streams  along 

*Same  as  the  Wahsatch  Group,  1878. 
tSee  this  Journal,  vol.  xxxi,  March,  1861. 
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the  mountain  sides.  We  can  only  account  for  them  on  the  supposition  that  as  the  an- 
ticlinal crest  was  slowly  emerging  from  the  sea,  the  myriad  sources  of  our  great  rivers 
were  seeking  their  natural  channels,  and  that  these  branches  or  tributaries  began  this 
erosive  action  long  before  the  great  thoroughfares,  the  valleys  of  the  Mississippi  and 
the  Missouri,  were  marked  out.  The  erosion  would  go  on  as  the  mountains  continued 
slowly  rising  at  an  almost  imperceptible  rate,  and  in  process  of  time  the  stupendous 
channels  which  everywhere  meet  us  along  the  immediate  sides  of  the  mountains  would 
be  formed.  If  we  examine  the  barometrical  profiles,  already  referred  to,  we  see  at  a 
glance  that  in  traversing  the  country  from  the  Mississippi  to  the  foot  of  the  mount- 
ains the  ascent  is  very  gradual,  but  increases  as  we  approach  the  upheaved  ridges.  In 
an  equal  proportion  will  the  rapidity  and  consequently  the  erosive  power  of  the  streams 
be  increased  so  that  we  may  readily  account  for  those  grand  displays  of  the  erosive 
action  of  water  which  occur  so  frequently  along  the  mountain  sides.  Eastward  from 
the  mountains,  beyond  this  immediate  influence,  the  descent  is  so  gradual  that  the 
Missouri  flows  quietly  along  over  its  yielding  alluvial  bed,  transporting  its  sediments 
to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

That  the  progressive  elevation  of  the  country  continued  up  to  our  present  period,  or 
at  least  until  near  the  time  of  the  deposition  of  the  most  recent  superficial  deposits, 
we  think  we  have  evidence  derived  from  the  terraces,  which  are  seen  all  along  the 
streams.  The  elevation  of  these  terraces  increases  as  we  apj)roach  the  sources  of  the 
rivers,  averaging  from  a  few  feet  to  150  or  200  feet  in  height.  This  subject  will  be  dis- 
cussed more  fully  in  a  future  article. 

We  conclude,  therefore,  that  the  barometrical  profiles,  constructed  from  explora- 
tions across  our  continent,  and  geological  data,  indicate  along-continued  quiet  expan- 
sion of  the  earth's  crust,  commencing  toward  the  close  of  the  Cretaceous  epoch  and 
extending  even  to  our  present  period ;  that  near  the  close  of  the  accumulation  of  the 
Tertiary  lignite  deposits,  the  crust  of  the  earth  had  reached  its  utmost  tension,  the 
long  lines  of  fractures  had  commenced,  and  the  anticlinal  crests  of  the  mountain 
ranges  were  marked  out.  .In  a  previous  paper  in  this  Journal,  we  remarked  that  there 
is  no  unconformability  in  any  of  the  fossiliferous  sedimentary  strata  in  the  Northwest, 
from  the  Potsdam  sandstone  to  the  summits  of  the  true  lignite  Tertiary.  We  believe, 
therefore,  that  the  elevated  ridges  which  form  the  nuclei  of  the  mountain  ranges 
began  to  emerge  above  the  surface  of  the  surrounding  country  near  the  close  of  the 
Eocene  period.  We  think  also  that  the  evidence  is  clear  that  there  were  periods  of 
subsidence  and  repose ;  but  the  thought  which  we  wish  to  illustrate  is,  that  there  was 
a  slow,  long-continued,  quiet,  upward  tendency  which  began  near  the  close  of  the  Cre- 
taceous epoch  and  culminated  in  the  present  configuration  of  the  western  portion  of 
our  continent ((near  the  commencement  of  our  present  period. 

Washington,  D.  C,  January  1,  1862. 


ART.   XXXIV. -REMARKS   ON   THE  GEOLOGICAL  FORMATIONS 
ALONG  THE  EASTERN  MARGINS  OF  THE  ROCKY  MOUNTAINS.* 


By  F.  V.  Hayden. 


[Erom  the  American  Journal  of  Science,  May,  1868.] 

On  several  former  occasions  I  have  described  the  different  geological  periods  repre- 
sented by  the  rocks  uplifted  along  the  margins  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  especially 
along  the  eastern  slope.  Examinations  over  a  great  extent  of  country  in  considerable 
detail,  from  latitude  49°  south  nearly  to  the  Arkansas  River,  have  shown  me  that 
quite  marked  lithological  and  paleontological  changes  occur  in  them  all  as  we  proceed 
from  the  north  southward.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  article  to  note  this  fact  some- 
what more  in  detail  than  hitherto.  Beginning  with  the  nucleus  of  the  Rocky  Mount- 
ains at  any  point  along  the  eastern  range,  we  find  it  composed  of  massive  granite 
rocks,  mostly  red  feldspathic,  but  not  unfrequently  gray  or  other  shades  of  color ;  then 
a  series  of  metamorphic  rocks  (as  they  are  usually,  called,  though  no  doubt  all  the 
granites  should  be  included  with  them),  syenites,  diorites,  clay,  mica,  and  hornblende 
slates,  and  igneous  rocks  of  various  kinds  here  and  there. 

Proceeding  outward,  we  find  the  Silurian  period  represented  by  the  Potsdam  sand- 
stone, Devonian  wanting,  then  Carboniferous,  Red  Beds  (Triassic  ?),  Jurassic,  Creta- 

*  This  article  refers  only  to  the  eastern  ranges  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  extending 
south  to  the  Arkansas.    The  same  remarks  may  or  may  not  apply  to  other  portions.  ° 
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ceous  and  Tertiary,  all  connected  together  in  the  regular  order  of  sequence,  and  all 
but  the  most  recent  Tertiary  iu  strict  conformity.  The  Tertiary  deposits  do  not  ex- 
hibit any  marked  change  either  in  their  mineral  or  fossil  contents  from  the  northern 
portion  of  our  domain  to  the  Arkansas,  but  the  Cretaceous  beds  present  several  quite 
marked  changes.  Nos.*  5  and  4  maintain  their  peculiar  characters  as  shown  on  the 
Upper  Missouri,  wherever  they  are  exposed  all  along  the  eastern  slop.-,  except  that 
they  contain  comparatively  few  fossils,  yet  a  few  characteristic  species  are  found 
wherever  these  beds  are  seen,  which  identify  them.  On  the  Missouri  River,  No.  3  at- 
tains a  great  thickness,  400 'to  600  feet,  presenting  massive  escarpments  of  yellow 
chalk  audit  can  be  traced  all  the  way  across  the  prairie  country  lying  between  J— 
and  100°  longitude.  At  Forts  Hayes  and  Wallace  on  the  Union  Pacitic  Railway,  Last- 
em  Division,  there  are  massive  beds  of  this  chalk  which  is  sawed  into  building  blocks 
with  a  common  saw,  and  in  many  instances  it  is  nearly  as  white  as  our  chalk  of  com- 
merce and  might  be  used  for  the*  same  purposes. 

The  two  characteristic  species  of  fossils  of  this  division  are  found  everywhere, 
Ostrea  conqesta  and  Inoceramus  prohlemaUcus.  All  along  the  slope  of  the  mountains 
No  3  still  retains  its  chalky  nature,  but  becomes  quite  shaly,  none  of  the  layers 
ever  becoming  more  than  oiie  or  two  inches  in  thickness.  This  is  the  case  at  the 
sources  of  the  Missouri  along  the  Bighorn  and  Wind  River  Mountains  also,  from  the 
South  Pass  to  Pike's  Peak,  and  on  the  western  slope  wherever  this  bed  is  exposed. 
Near  Denver,  at  Marshall's  coal-mine,  No.  3  has  been  changed  by  heat  into  a  grayish 
compact  limestone,  quite  hard  and  brittle  in  its  fracture,  which  makes  an  excellent 
flux  in  smelting  ores.  But  this  change  is  local,  for  16  miles  north  of  this  point  it  pre- 
sents the  same  laminated  character.  It  seems  that  No.  3  loses  its  massive  chalky 
character,  by  which  it  first  attracted  attention  on  the  Missouri  River,  m  its  westward 
extension,  so  that  along  the  margins  of  the  mountains,  except  m  one  locality,  it  can- 
not prove  of  any  economical  value,  while  between  98°  and  100°  longitude  it  becomes 
very  useful  not  only  for  lime,  but  also  for  building  purposes.  No.  2,  like  .Nos.  4  and  5, 
retains  its  dark  plastic  clav  character  everywhere  that  it  has  been  observed,  but,  like 
the  others  it  is  not  nearly  as  well  developed  in  Colorado  as  on  the  Lpper  Missouri. 
Near  Fort  Benton  it  attains  a  thickness  of  200  to  400  feet,  while  in  Colorado  it  is  not 
more  than  50  to  150  feet.  Between  longitude  96c  and  99°  No.  1  retains  its  deep  rust- 
red  sandy  characters  with  dicotyledonous  leaves  from  the  Missouri  River  to  the  Ar- 
kansas, but  nowhere  along  the  margins  of  the  mountains  from  latitude  49°  to  Pike  s 
Peak  have  I  ever  seen  any  well-defined  palteontological  proof  of  its  existence.  Near 
Fort  Benton  are  a  series  of  Cretaceous  beds  containing  some  seams  of  impure  lignite 
and  numerous  species  of  fossils,  not  one  of  which  is  identical  with  those  so  abundant 
in  Nos  4  and  5  lower  down  on  the  Missouri.  These  beds  have  been  placed  provision- 
ally in  the  general  section  as  a  portion  of  No.  1,  but  the  region  about  Fort  Benton 
needs  a  more  careful  examination  before  any  positive  conclusions  can  be  arrived  at. 
Around  the  Black  Hills  is  a  bed  of  massive  siliceous  rocks,  some  layers  forming  a  pud- 
ding stone,  which  in  some  localities  takes  the  name  of  fortification  rocks.  These  hold 
a  position  between  No.  2  Cretaceous  and  the  Jurassic  marls.  The  same  are  seen  along 
the  margin  of  the  Bighorn  Mountains,  in  which  I  observed  a  bed  of  impure  lignite,  an 
abundance  of  silieified  wood,  and  some  uncharacteristic  Saurian  bones.  From  the 
Wind  River  Mountains  to  Pike's  Peak  these  same  siliceous  and  pebble  cemented  rocks 
occur  holding  the  same  geological  position,  forming,  as  it  were,  beds  of  transition  be- 
tween the  Cretaceous  and  the  Jurassic  periods.  I  have  carefully  examined  these  rocks 
for  hundreds  of  miles  and  have  never  yet  detected  any  organic  remains,  animal  or 
vegetable,  in  them.  ,  , 

The  Jurassic  beds,  as  revealed  along  the  mountains,  possess  peculiar  and  marked 
lithological  characters,  so  that  having  identified  them  by  the  fossils  m  one  locality  we 
can  trace  them  over  great  areas.  They  were  first  shown  to  exist  m  the  \\  est  m  the 
form  of  a  zone  engirdling  the  Black  Hills.  They  here  attain  a  thickness  from  200  to 
300  feet  at  least,  and  from  the  beds  in  this  locality  alone  have  fossils  enough  been  col- 
lected of  such  unmistakable  Jurassic  types  as  to  prove  their  existence  beyond  a  doubt. 
But  these  beds  have  also  been  shown,  since  they  were  first  made  known  m  the  Black 
Hills,  to  be  exposed  along  the  margins  of  the  Bighorn  and  Wind  River  Mountains 
near  Red  Buttes,  on  North  Platte,  and  in  numerous  localities  in  the  Laranue  Plains, 
and  westward  to  Fort  Bridger.  So  numerous  are  the  species  now  known  from  the  West 
and  so  close  are  the  affinities  of  most  of  them  to  well-known  Jurassic  types (that iit 
is  not  necessary  for  me  in  this  place  to  detail  the  evidence  in  support  of  that  state- 

mitis  sufficient  to  remark  that  the  Jurassic  system  is  quite  plainly  represented  along 
the  margins  of  the  different  ranges  of  mountains  north  of  latitude  42=  but  proceeding 
southward  from  Deer  Creek  on  the  North  Platte,  the  Jurassic  beds  dimmish  m  force 
until  near  Cache  la  Poudre  it  becomes  doubtful  whether  they  are  represented  at  all 

*  The  different  divisions  of  the  Cretaceous  period,  as  shown  on  the  Missouri  River, 
have  received  geographical  names,  as  Fort  Benton  Group,  &c,  but  I  use  the  old  divis- 
ions by  figures  for  brevity. 
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At  this  point  there  is  a  thin  bed,  perhaps  20  to  50  feet  in  thickness,  of  greenish-gray 
arenaceous  marl  overlying  the  Red  Beds,  which  seern  to  occupy  the  place  of  the  Juras- 
sic. This  seems  to  thin  out  more  and  more  as  we  proceed  southward  toward  the  Ar- 
kansas. From  Deer  Creek  100  miles  north  of  Fort  Laramie  to  Denver,  a  distance  of 
400  miles,  I  have  searched  in  vain  for  any  organic  remains  in  the  rocks  which  appear 
to  represent  the  Jurassic  period  of  the  Black  Hills,  Bighorn  and  Wind  River  Moun- 
tains. In  the  Red  Beds  or  supposed  Triassic  uo  organic  remains  have  heen  found  north 
of  the  Arkansas,  and  they  do  not  differ  much  lithologically  in  their  southward  exten- 
sion, except  that  they  seem  to  he  much  thicker  and  more  gypsiferous  northward.  In 
the  far  north  the  Carboniferous  rocks  are  in  many  localities' 500  to  1,500  feet  in  thick- 
ness, and  even  as  far  south  as  the  Red  Buttes  the  massive  beds  of  limestone,  with  true 
Carboniferous  fossils,  are  exposed  500  to  1,000  feet  thick,  and  are  quite  distinct  from 
the  red  or  variegated  beds.  But  as  we  proceed  southward  from  this  point  the  Carbon- 
iferous limestones  seem  to  lose  their  usual  lithological  characters  and  the  Red  Beds 
prevail.  At  the  head  of  Pole  Creek  on  the  eastern  margin  and  in  the  Laramie  Plains 
west,  the  Carboniferous  rocks  are  mostly  of  a  red  arenaceous  character,  with  a  few  lay- 
ers 2  to  10  feet  in  thickness  of  whitish  or  yellowish  limestone.  From  these  limestones 
I  collected  Prodactus  Prattenianits,  Athyris  siibtilita,  and  other  well-known  Carbonifer- 
ous forms. 

Above  these  Red  Beds,  which  contain  intercalated  layers  of  limestone,  is  a  considerable 
thickness  of  purely  red  arenaceous  beds,  but  in  studying  all  these  rocks  with  some 
care  from  Pole  Creek  nearly  to  Pike's  Peak,  I  could  not  separate  the  Red  Beds  from  the 
Carboniferous  by  any  break  in  continuity,  and  I  was  rather  inclined  to  the  opinion 
that  inasmuch  as  a  large  portion  of  the  gypsiferous  or  variegated  beds  could  be  shown 
to  be  Carboniferous,  they  might  possibly  all  be  included  in  that  period.  Tbe  Potsdam 
sandstone,  the  only  j>ortion  of  the  Silurian  era  ever  detected  along  the  eastern  slope 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains  north  of  tbe  Arkansas,  seems  to  fade  out  entirely  south  of  the 
Red  Buttes  on  the  North  Platte.  It  is  well  defined  around  the  Black  Hills,  Bighorn, 
and  Wind  River  Mountains.  Near  the  Red  Buttes  there  is  a  bed  of  siliceous  pudding- 
stone  resting  on  the  metamorphic  rocks  which  may  be  the  Potsdam  in  its  southern 
extension,  but  south  of  Fort  Laramie  to  Pike's  Peak  it  is  somewhat  doubtful  whether 
any  trace  of  it  exists.  If  it  occurs  at  all  it  a  very  thin  layer,  for  the  most  part  con- 
cealed. So  far  as  I  could  determine,  the  Carboniferous  rocks  rest  directly  (though  not 
conforming)  upon  the  metamorphic  rocks.  There  is  also  some  change  in  the  nuclei 
of  the  mountain  ranges  southward.  At  the  north  the  feldspathic  and  the  gray  gran- 
ites prevail,  but  southward  the  syenites  and  igneous  rocks  form  the  central  portions 
of  the  mountains  almost  entirely.    It  is  rare  to  see  true  granite. 

The  above  remarks,  founded  on  observations  that  have  been  made  over  a  very  great 
extent  of  country  through  a  period  of  many  years,  lead  me  to  the  following  conclu- 
sions : 

1st.  That  all  the  formations  of  the  West  undergo  more  or  less  change  both  in  their 
mineral  and  fossil  contents  in  their  extension  toward  the  west  and  south.  They  all 
seem  to  reach  their  culmination  not  far  from  the  central  portion  of  the  great  area 
drained  by  the  Missouri,  and  lose  to  a  great  extent  their  distinctive  characters  beyond 
its  limits. 

2d.  The  Potsdam  sandstone  and  the  Jurassic  beds  present  more  remarkable  changes 
than  any  of  the  others.  While  north  both  these  formations  are  well  marked,  both 
litbologically  and  palseontologically  in  their  southward  extension  they  gradually  fade 
out,  so  that  south  of  Fort  Laramie  to  Pike's  Peak  it  becomes  a  matter  of  doubt  whether 
they  exist  at  all.  The  inference  therefore  is  that  these  groups  of  rocks  are  not  well 
defined,  if  they  occur  at  all  south  of  the  Arkansas.  In  support  of  this  statement  is  the 
fact  that  although  this  southern  region  has  been  traversed  in  every  direction  by  mul- 
titudes of  explorers  for  thirty  years  past,  among  whom  have  been  geologists  of  high 
reputation,  yet  south  of  latitude  40°  not  a  single  animal  fossil  has  ever  been  detected 
with  Jurassic  affinities,  and  it  is  quite  doubtful  whether  any  have  been  found  with 
Triassic  or  Permian  relations  ;*  even  the  few  plants  that  have  been  found  are  doubtful 
in  their  affinities  and  are  regarded  as  j)robably  Cretaceous  or  Permian.  I  have  made 
these  remarks  from  the  fact  that  all  the  observations  that  have  been  made  by  explorers 
in  the  West  during  the  past  will,  ere  many  years,  be  put  to  the  rigid  test  of  a  most 
careful  scrutiny,  and  an  error  by  whomsoever  made,  though  sustained  by  the  highest 
authority  in  the  land,  will  fall  to  the  ground  before  the  light  of  true  science  as  the 
dead  bark  from  a  tree.  The  ease  with  which  the  Rocky  Mountain  region  can  soon 
be  reached,  in  a  few  years,  when  our  great  national  highways  are  completed  to  the  Pa- 
cific, will  induce  the  best  geologists  in  this  country  and  in  Europe  to  visit  them,  and 
the  many  intricate  problems  of  Rocky  Mountain  geology  must  be  solved. 

*  I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  saying  that  the  Jurassic  rocks  do  not  occur,  south 
of  the  Arkansas,  as  well  as  the  Permian  and  Triassic,  for  there  is  ample  room  for  their 
fullest  development,  but  no  evidence  has  ever  yet  been  obtained  of  its  (Jurassic)  exist- 
ence, although  the  country  has  been  so  long  traversed  by  explorers.  The  evidence,  so 
far  as  it  goes,  would  seem  to  be  against  its  occurrence  at  all. 
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The  o-reat  school  of  mines,  which  Avill  no  donht  be  soon  established  in  the  heart  of 
the  mining  districts  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  must  gather  around  it  able  men  who 
will  either  sustain  or  reject  the  observations  of  other  investigators  who  have  exam- 
ined the  country  under  less  favorable  auspices. 


THE  PRIMORDIAL  SANDSTONE  OF  THE  ROCKY  MOUNTAINS  IN  THE 
NORTHWESTERN  TERRITORIES  ON  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


By  De.  F.  V.  Hayden. 


[From  the  American  Journal  of  Science  and  Arts,  vol.  xxxiii,  Jan.,  1862.] 

We  have  attempted  in  this  paper  to  present  as  clear  and  connected  an  account  as 
the  known  facts  will  permit,  of  the  Primordial  rocks  west  of  the  Mississippi,  more 
especially  those  of  the  northwest,  west  of  longitude  96°.  The  Potsdam  sandstone  of 
the  New  York  series  is  the  division  of  the  Primordial  zone  of  Barrande,  mainly  repre- 
sented in  the  Rocky  Mountain  district,  and  is  that  part  alluded  to  unless  otherwise 
mentioned.  .  ^  ,   •  ,  ,  . 

In  speaking  of  the  geographical  distribution  of  the  Potsdam  sandstone  reference 
will  be  made  to  localities  to  the  eastward  where  it  has  furnished  most  abundant  and 
satisfactory  testimony  in  regard  to  its  age.  We  will,  in  the  first  place,  present  more 
in  detail  such  facts  as  we  have  been  able  to  obtain  by  personal  observation  in  the 
field  and  by  the  aid  of  these  and  the  statements  of  reliable  explorers  we  hope  to  give 
some  idea  of  the  geographical  extension  of  this  wide-spread  formation  m  the  West. 

Our  first  knowledge  of  Primordial  rocks  west  of  the  Missouri  River  was  obtained 
in  the  summer  of  1857,  during  the  exploration  of  the  Black  Hills  of  Nebraska,  by  an 
expedition  under  the  command  of  Lieut.  G.  K.  Warren,  Topographical  Engineers.  The 
more  important  facts,  with  the  determination  of  the  fossils,  were  published  by  Mr. 
Meek  and  the  writer  in  March,  1858.*  ^ 

By  reference  to  the  general  map  of  the  country  west  of  the  Mississippi,  recently 
published  under  the  auspices  of  the  War  Department,  we  find  that  the  Black  Hills  lie 
between  the  43d  and  45th  degrees  of  latitude,  and  the  103d  and  104th  degrees  of  longi- 
tude and  occupy  an  area  about  80  miles  in  length,  and  from  30  to  50  in  width.  Ac- 
cording to  Lieutenant  Warren  the  shape  of  the  mass  is  elliptical  and  the  major  axis 
trends&about  20°  west  of  north.  The  base  of  these  hills  is  about  2,500  to  3,000  feet,  and 
the  hioliest  peaks  6,700  feet  above  the  ocean.  The  entire  range  is  clasped,  as  it  were, 
by  the^North  and  South  Branches  of  the  Shyenne  River,  the  most  inportant  stream  m 
this  region.  The  North  Branch  passes  along  the  north  side  of  the  range,  receiving 
most  of  its  waters  from  it,  but  taking  its  rise  far  to  the  westward  near  the  sources  of 
Powder  River,  in  the  "  divide,"  between  the  waters  of  the  Yellowstone  and  those  of 
the  Missouri.  The  South  Branch  also  rises  in  the  same  ' 1  divide,"  flows  along  the  south- 
ern base  of  this  range,  receiving  the  waters  of  numerous  tributaries  which  have  their 

sources  in  it.  .  ^    m    i  ttmi 

Again  by  referring  to  the  map  above  alluded  to,  we  ascertain  that  tbe  Black  Mills 
form  the  most  eastern  outlier  of  the  great  Rocky  Mountain  Range  as  well  as  the  first 
point  where  rocks  older  than  the  Carboniferous  are  exposed  to  the  eye  after  leaving  the 
Missouri  westward.  These  hills  would  seem  to  constitute  an  independent  elevation, 
so  far  are  they  removed  from  other  ranges,  were  it  not  for  a  low  anticlinal  which  may 
be  traced  across  the  plain  country  southward,  connecting  them  with  the  Laramie 
Mountains  near  Laramie  Peak.  The  central  portion  is  composed  of  red  feldspathic 
granite  and  stratified  Azoic  rocks,  and  resting  unconformably  upon,  and  forming  a 
zone  or  belt  around  the  ellipsoidal  nucleus,  are  a  series  of  variable,  reddish  ferrugi- 
nous sandstones,  which  by  their  organic  remains  furnish  the  most  reliable  evidence 
that  they  belong  to  the  Potsdam  period. 

As  observed  in  and  around  the  Black  Hills,  the  Potsdam  sandstone  presents  a  great 
variety  of  lithological  characters.  In  many  localities  it  is  composed  of  a  conglomer- 
ate of 'more  or  less  water-worn  pebbles,  mostly  whitish  crystalline  quartz,  but  repre- 
senting to  a  greater  or  less  extent  the  different  varieties  of  the  changed  rocks  beneath. 
The  pebbles  vary  in  size  from  an  eighth  of  an  inch  to  four  inches  m  diameter  cemented 
together  with  a\silico-calcareous  paste.  Some  of  the  pebbles  are  scarcely  worn,  while 
others  are  quite  smooth.  At  the  locality  where  the  following  section  was  taken,  the 
sandstone  is  of  a  gray  color  tinged  with  red  at  the  base,  but  ascending  it  becomes  more 

*  Proceedings  of  the  Academy  Nat.  Sci.,  Pa.,  March,  1858. 
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ferruginous  until  its  color  is  a  dark  dull  red,  and  its  texture  a  coarse-grained  friable 
sandstone  with  many  quartzose  and  micaceous  particles  and  some  calcareous  matter. 
Seams  two  to  four  inches  in  thickness  are  very  nearly  composed  of  shells  of  the  gen- 
era Lingula,  Obolella,  &c,  which,  though  quite  fragile  in  their  nature,  are  so  well 
preserved  as  to  he  easily  identified.  The  following  section  taken  near  the  central  por- 
tion of  the  Black  Hills  exhibits  Carboniferous  rocks  and  the  Potsdam  sandstone  con- 
forming to  each  other,  but  the  latter  resting  discordantly  upon  the  Azoic  stratified 
and  granitic  rocks. 

Feet. 

1.  A  hard,  compact,  fine-grained  yellowish  limestone  of  an  excellent  quality, 
passing  down  into  a  yellow  calcareous  sandstone,  quite  friable.  Fossils:  Spi- 
rifer  Boclcymontana,  Marcou;  an  Athyris,  like  A.  subtilita,  Cyploceras,  &c   50 

2.  Loose  layers  of  very  hard  yellow  arenaceous  limestone  with  a  reddish  tinge, 
underlaid  by  a  bed,  six  to  eight  feet  in  thickness,  of  very  hard  blue  limestone  ; 
the  whole  contains  great  quantities  of  broken  crinoidal  remains  with  cya- 
thophylloid  corals  and  several  species  of  brachiopoda   40 

3.  Variegated  sandstone,  of  a  gray  and  ferruginous  red  color,  composed  chiefly 
of  grains  of  quartz  and  particles  of  mica  cemented  with  calcareous  matter. 
Some  portions  of  the  bed  are  very  hard,  compact,  siliceous ;  others  a  coarse 
friable  grit;  others  a  conglomerate.    Fossils:  Lingula  prima,  L.  antiqua,  Obo- 

lella  nana,  and  fragments  of  a  trilobite,  Arionellus  f  Oweni  50  to  80 

4.  Stratified  Azoic  rocks  standing  in  a  vertical  position  for  the  most  part. 

Leaving  the  Black  Hills  in  a  direction  a  little  west  of  south,  we  follow  an  anticlinal 
valley  to  the  Laramie  Mountains  with  which  the  Black  Hills  seem  thus  obscurely  con- 
nected. The  evidence,  so  far  as  it  goes,  appears  to  indicate  that  the  same  force  which 
elevated  the  one  raised  the  other,  and  that  the  events  were  synchronous.  We  do  not 
observe  the  lower  rocks  after  leaving  the  Black  Hills  until  we  reach  the  source  of  the 
Niobrara  River,  where  we  find  a  series  of  horizontal  strata  resting  upon  the  vertical 
edges  of  Azoic  clay  slates  and  schists,  which  from  their  lithological  characters  and 
position  doubtless  belong  to  the  age  of  the  Potsdam  sandstone,  though  no  organic 
remains  could  be  found.  The  following  section  shows  the  descending  order  of  the 
beds. 

Feet. 

1.  Quartzose  sandstone,  some  parts  filled  with  pebbles   22 

2.  Red  argillaceous  slate   5 

3.  Sandstone,  dull  reddish  ferruginous,  like  bed  1,  above   37 

4.  A  series  of  strata  more  or  less  inclined,  composed  of  gneiss  with  silvery  mica 
in  large  plates,  micaceous  and  talcose  slates,  white  quartz,  &c. 

We  have  no  doubt  that  the  Potsdam  sandstone  occurs  in  the  form  of  an  outcropping 
belt  all  along  the  Laramie  range  of  mountains,  though,  after  a  thorough  search  we 
were  unable  to  discover  any  organic  remains.  Having  once  fixed  the  position  and 
age  of  a  formation,  as  the  Potsdam  sandstone  is  established  in  the  Black  Hills,  we 
may  rely  with  considerable  confidence  upon  the  physical  characters  and  stratigraph- 
ical  position  to  determine  the  age  of  rocks  in  the  same  district  of  country.  We  have 
on  these  grounds  regarded  certain  rocks  along  the  Laramie  Range  as  of  this  age.  In 
the  first  ridge  of  elevation  west  of  the  trading  post  on  La  Prele  Creek,  about  60  miles 
northwest  of  Fort  Laramie,  is  a  series  of  rocky  layers  50  feet  in  thickness,  reposing 
unconformably  upon  red  feldspathic  granites,  mica  schists,  and  clay  slates.  The  lower 
portion  is  a  fine-grained  subcrystalline  quartzose  rock,  partially  metamorphosed,  pass- 
ing up  into  a  friable  sandstone  arranged  in  thin  layers,  with  the  lamime  quite  oblique, 
overlaid  by  a  considerable  thickness  of  conglomerate.  The  dip  is  about  20°  east.  Rest- 
ing upon  these  supposed  Potsdam  rocks  at  this  point  and  inclining  at  about  the  same 
angle  are  layers  of  iimestone,  containing  numerous  fossils  which  prove  them  to  belong 
to  the  Carboniferous  age. 

Again,  further  southward  along  the  same  range,  near  the  source  of  the  Chugwater 
River  we  find  the  same  limestones  well  developed,  containing  some  Carboniferous 
fossils,  and  underneath  them  and  inclining  in  the  same  direction  is  a  group  of  strata 
of  a  brick-red  color,  more  or  less  changed  by  heat,  holding  the  position  of  the  Pots- 
dam sandstone  in  other  localities.  In  some  places  these  rocks  are  so  metamorphosed 
by  heat  from  beneath  as  to  appear  like  a  red  feldspathic  granite,  and  in  others,  like 
a  reddened  granular  sandstone  containing  numerous  unchanged  masses  of  quartz. 

At  the  Shyenne  Pass,  we  observed  the  well-known  Carboniferous  rocks,  inclining 
about  13°.  Beneath  them  is  a  considerable  thickness  of  red  marls  and  laminated 
sandstone,  and  still  farther  down  and  inclining  26°  is  a  quartzose  sandstone,  full  of 
water-worn  pebbles,  passing  down  into  layers  which  at  a  distance  look  like  indurated 
clay,  but  which,  on  closer  examination,  proved  to  be  an  aggregation  of  quartz  and 
feldspar  crystals  cemented  with  a  calcareous  paste.  At  another  locality  we  have  the 
following  characters:  (1)  a  grayish  quartzose  sandstone,  12  inches;  then  descending, 
(2)  laminated  granitoid  rock,  2  feet;  (3)  compact  reddish  ferruginous  granitoid  mate- 
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rial,  8  feet ;  (4)  a  considerable  thickness,  perhaps  50  feet,  of  feldspar  crystals  cemented 
with  a  calcareous  paste,  inclining  13°.  Though  we  could  find  no  organic  remains  m 
these  supposed  Potsdam  rocks  along  the  Laramie  range  of  mountains,  yet  their  strati- 
graphical  position  and  physical  characters  leave  very  little  room  for  doubt  as  to  their 

agllthough  we  think  that  the  known  facts  justify  the  inference  that  the  Potsdam 
sandstone  is  revealed  in  an  outcropping  belt  all  along  the  margins  of  the  Bighorn 
Range,  resting  unconformably  upon  the  Azoic  rocks  beneath,  yet  we  were  unable  to 
make  a  careful  examination  except  in  a  few  localities.  We  could  see,  however,  in 
the  loose  material  scattered  along  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  washed  down  by  the 
streams,  masses  of  sandstone  closely  resembling  the  rock  under  consideration.  NeaT 
the  source  of  Powder  River  we  penetrated  to  the  nucleus  of  the  mountains  and  found 
a  series  of  sandstones  underlying  the  Carboniferous  limestone  and  resting  unconform- 
ablv  upon  the  schistose  and  clay  slates  of  the  Azoic  series,  in  very  nearly  the  same 
manner  as  in  the  Black  Hills  before  described.  The  Potsdam  sandstone  in  this  region 
is  quite  well  developed,  attaining  a  thickness  of  200  feet,  and  exhibiting  its  usual 
variable  lithological  characters.  Near  the  base,  the  rock  is  of  a  reddish  flesh-color, 
very  compact,  composed  of  an  aggregation  of  quartz  pebbles,  varying  m  size  from  a 
minute  grain  of  quartz  to  masses  half  an  inch  iu  diameter,  cemented  with  siliceous 
matter.  Portions  of  the  rock  contain  many  pebbles  of  jasper  which  appear  to  have 
been  slightly  worn  before  being  inclosed  in  the  calcareous  paste.  Passing  up  we  nnd 
the  rock  to'  be  arranged  in  thin  ferruginous  layers,  slightly  calcareous  but  mostly 
siliceous,  with  manv  small  particles  of  mica.  These  thin  layers  are  also  charged  with 
fossils,  as  Lingula  antiqua,  OboleUa  nana,  Theea  gregarea,  and  Arionellus  ?  Oweni.  Many 
of  the  slabs  were  covered  with  fucoidal  markings  and  what  appear  to  be  tracks  or 
trails  of  worms.  The  upper  part  of  this  formation  as  seen  in  the  Bighorn  Mountains 
is  a  rust-color  granular  sandstone,  the  small  siliceous  grains  being  held  together  by  a 
calcareous  cement  which  causes  the  rock  to  effervesce  briskly  on  the  application  ot  an 
acid.  In  tracing  the  different  fossiliferous  rocks,  at  this  locality,  from  the  nucleus 
outward,  we  can  see  a  good  illustration  of  the  strict  conformability  of  all  the  forma- 
tions from  the  Potsdam  sandstone  to  the  summit  of  the  Lignite  Tertiary.  We  see  here 
the  evidences  of  only  two  great  periods  of  disturbance,  the  one  occurring  prior  to  the 
deposition  of  the  Primordial  sandstones  which  inclined  the  Azoic  rocks,  and  the  other 
at  the  close  of  the  accumulation  of  the  true  Lignite  Tertiary  deposits  when  the  mount- 
ain nuclei  began  their  elevation  above  the  surrounding  country. 

Alono-  the  Wind  River  Mountains,  which  extend  far  northw  ard  and  form  the  dividing 
crest  of  the  great  Rockv  Range,  the  Potsdam  sandstone  is  quite  thinly  represented  and 
vielded  no  organic  remains  to  a  somewhat  hasty  examination.  Near  the  junction  of 
the  three  forks  of  the  Missouri,  alternate  strata  of  clay,  limestone,  and  compact  sili- 
ceous rock  occur  beneath  well-marked  Carboniferous  beds.  These  rocks  are  evidently 
of  ancient  date,  and  w-ere  deposited  in  quite  shallow  water,  as  is  shown  by  numerous 
thin  layers  of  rock  covered  with  trails  of  worms  and  fucoidal  plants.  These  facts 
thus  enumerated  would  seem  to  indicate  with  considerable  certainty  that  this  rock 
once  spread  over  the  area  occupied  by  the  central  range  of  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
doubtless  extending  far  north  beyond  the  limits  of  the  territories  of  the  United  States. 
The  predominance  of  eruptive  rocks  as  we  pass  northward  along  the  main  range  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains  greatly  increases  the  difficulty  in  tracing  out  the  lower  fossili- 
ferous beds.  _  , 
We  have  now  described  this  member  of  the  Primordial  zone  as  far  as  it  has  occurred 
within  the  limits  of  our  own  observations.  It  now  becomes  an  interesting  point  to 
determine  its  geographical  extension  in  the  West,  and  for  that  purpose  we  propose  to 
summon  all  the  evidence  at  our  command.  The  proof  will  not,  however,  be  as  satis- 
factory as  could  be  desired,  owing  to  the  general  absence  of  organic  remains. 

If  we  now  extend  our  examinations  far  north  into  the  Hudson's  Bay  territory,  we  find 
that  much  interesting  information  has  been  obtained  in  regard  to  the  Silurian  rocks  of 
that  region,  but  not  accompanied  by  the  evidence  which  gives  to  the  knowledge  ac- 
quired that  definiteness  which  is  desirable,  It  is  probable,  however,  that  when  not 
eroded  away  or  concealed  by  more  recent  deposits,  the  Potsdam  sandstone  and,  per- 
haps, rocks'of  more  recent  Silurian  age  occur  all  along  the  margins  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  to  the  Arctic  Sea.  To  what  extent  still  more  recent  or  Upper  Silurian  occur 
over  this  vast  region  our  present  knowledge  will  not  enable  us  to  determine,  but  the 
few  fossils  which  have  been  collected  indicate  that  the  great  Silurian  Sea  extended  over 
much  of  the  Northwest.  Sir  John  Richardson  mentions  the  existence  of  conglomerates 
and  sandstones  to  which  succeed  limestones  and  clay  slates,  probably  of  Silurian  age, 
and  granite.  We  know  that  in  many  localities  in  the  mountains,  about  the  sources  ot 
the  Missouri,  the  rocks  of  the  Potsdam  period  are  composed  of  sandstones  and  more  or 
less  coarse  conglomerates.  Underneath  are  clay  slates  and  very  hard  limestones  ot 
Azoic  age,  and  to  these  succeed  granite.  As  we  proceed  northward  the  evidence  ot 
true  Lower  Silurian  rocks  gives  place  to  those  of  Upper  Silurian  age,  which  have  fur- 
nished a  good  supply  of  organic  remains.    According  to  Mr.  Isbister,  these  rocks  are 
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well  developed  around  Hudson's  Bay,  Great  Slave  Lake  and  River,  Lake  Winnipeg, 
&c.  He  cites  numerous  fossils  as  belonging  to  Silurian  types,  but  the  species  are  too 
numerous  to  mention  here.  We  may  simply  state  tbat,  so  far  as  our  knowledge  extends, 
there  is  no  evidence  which  renders  it  certain  that  any  portion  of  the  Primordial  zone  of 
of  Barande  occurs  north  of  latitude  49°,  though  it  is  quite  probable  that  when  care- 
fully sought  after  it  will  be  found  revealed  along  the  margins  of  the  mountain  eleva- 
tions to  the  Arctic  Sea. 

As  we  proceed  southward  along  the  line  of  the  mountain  ranges  toward  New  Mexico, 
though  no  fossils  have  been  found,  we  feel  safe,  acting  upon  our  previous  knowledge, 
in  regarding  the  evidence  as  quite  clear  that  this  sandstone  occurs  in  numerous  local- 
ities. In  our  investigations  of  the  geology  of  the  West,  we  have  relied  on  three  tests 
of  evidence,  viz  : 

First.  PalajontQlogical  evidence,  which  is  the  most  important  and  in  most  instances 
the  only  conclusive  proof. 

Second.  Stratigraphical  position. 
Third.  Lithological  resemblance. 

The  last  two  tests  are  all  we  have  to  rely  upon  to  determine  the  extension  of  the 
Lower  Silurian  rocks  as  we  proceed  southward  from  the  Black  Hills.  Having  traced 
rocks  which  we  regard  of  this  age  south  to  a  point  on  a  parallel  with  the  Salt  Lake 
district,  we  present  the  following  resemblances  in  lithological  characters  as  probable 
evidence  of  their  existence  in  Utah  Territory : 

Professor  Hall,  in  Stansbury's  report,  in  several  places  describes  a  bed  of  sandstone 
corresponding  in  its  lithological  characters  and  geological  position  to  the  Potsdam 
sandstone  in  the  Black  Hills.  Stansbury  Island  (Great  Salt  Lake),  the  summit  of  which 
is  3,000  feet  in  height,  is  capped  with  Carboniferous  limestones,  which  rest  upon  a 
coarse  sandstone  or  conglomerate.  Again,  nortb  of  Great  Salt  Lake  City  the  limestone 
overlies  a  coarse  sandstone  or  conglomerate,  which  almost  invariably  accompanies  it. 
In  several  localities,  as  at  Promontory  Point  and  near  Mud  Island,  the  metamorphic 
strata  appear  to  be  overlaid  by  a  coarse  conglomerate  or  coarse  sandstone,  which  is 
partially  altered  and  assumes  the  character  of  a  quartz  rock.  Marcou,  in  the  [third 
volume  of  Pacific  Railroad  reports,  page  156,  mentions  a  formation  occurring  near  the 
Aztec  Mountains.  He  says:  "We  traveled  seven  miles  upon  the  granite,  then  a  bed 
of  red  sandstone  ;  above  this  the  beds  of  limestone  and  gray  sandstone  belonging  to  the 
mountain  limestone."  The  following  day  "we  traveled  three  mile son  the  granite,  the  re- 
mainder on  the  Old  Red  Sandstone."  An  excellent  diagram,  illustrating  a  section  of  the 
rocks  near  the  mountains  above  alluded  to,  accompanies  Mr.  Marcou's  remarks,  which 
would  apply  equally  well  to  similar  beds  in  the  Black  Hills.  The  great  uniformity  in 
the  physical  characters  of  the  different  formations  over  large  areas,  which  have  been 
examined  with  care  and  definite  knowledge  obtained,  leads  us  to  place  some  degree  of 
confidence  in  the  above  statements.  From  latitude  49°  to  40°  south,  and  east  of  the 
dividing  crest,  we  have  the  Potsdam  sandstone,  then,  immediately  above  it,  with  re- 
markable uniformity,  a  series  of  beds  of  limestones  containing  true  Carboniferous  fos- 
sils. We  infer,  therefore,  that  both  northward  and  southward  the  same  uniformity  of 
geological  structure  continued,-  unless  we  have  evidence  to  the  contrary. 

The  observations  of  Dr.  J.  S.  Newberry  render  it  quite  probable  that  rocks  of  Lower 
Silurian  age  occur  along  the  valley  of  the  Colorado.  The  following  paragraphs  from 
a  letter  addressed  to  the  writer  by  Dr.  Newberry  are  extracted  by  permission  ; 

"I  have  never  collected  any  unmistakable  Silurian  fossils  in^the  far  West.  Iam 
perfectly  satisfied  that  the  lower  stratified  rocks  of  the  Colorado  section  are  Silurian, 
but  the  only  fossils  they  contain  are  too  much  changed  to  be  satisfactorily,  identified. 

"  The  lower  rocks  above  the  granite  are  coarse,  red  sandstones,  lithologically  and 
stratigraphically  corresponding  to  your  Potsdam  of  the  Black  Hills ;  above  these  a 
great  thickness,  over  300  feet,  of  shales,  limestones,  and  sandstones,  and  then  the  first 
Carboniferous  fossils. 

"Just  above  the  Potsdam  (?)  is  a  limestone  filled  with  corals,  apparently  Chcetetes 
lycojyerdon,  or  rather  the  same  with  that  so  common  in  the  Trenton,  with  branching 
stems,  formerly  included  in  C.  lycoperdon,  but  evidently  distinct.  On  the  mountains 
bounding  the  Colorado  basin  the  Carboniferous  rocks  rest  directly  upon  the  granite." 

We  have  now  considered  the  Potsdam  sandstone  in  its  geographical  extension  over 
the  West  as  far  as  we  are  acquainted  with  its  existence,  and  have  pointed  out  the  lo- 
calities where  it  is  revealed.  Along  the  Mississippi  Valley  and  eastward  most  im- 
portant discoveries  are  made  annually,  which  show  it  to  be  developed  everywhere 
when  the  conditions  are  favorable  for  its  exhibition.  It  is  true  that  in  some  localities 
beds  of  more  recent  age  repose  directly  upon  Azoic  rocks,  but  in  these  cases  may  not 
the  Primordial  sandstones  lie  concealed  or  be  eroded  away?  The  researches  of  Dr.  B. 
F.  Shumard  in  Texas  have  shown  that  the  Primordial  zone  attains  a  considerable 
thickness  in  the  Southwest,  and  is  charged  with  an  interesting  group  of  its  peculiar 
fossil  forms.  The  examination  of  others  proved  its  existence  all  along  the  Atlantic 
coast  extending  westward  from  Canada  to  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  and  Minnesota,  and  thus 
a  great  period  in  the  world's  geological  history,  formerly  supposed  to  possess  but  a 
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meager  fauna,  the  first  representatives  of  life  on  our  globe,  has  already  yielded  VBty 
abundant  and  varied  forms.  The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  principal  facts  and 
conclusions  from  our  knowledge  of  the  Potsdam  sandstone  in  the  far  West : 

1.  We  have  the  most  undoubted  evidenee  of  the  existence  of  that  division  of  the 
Primordial  zone,  which  is  the  equivalent  of  the  Potsdam  sandstone  of  the  Xcw  York 
series  in  two  important  ranges  of  mountains,  outliers  of  the  great  Rocky  Mountain 
chain.  All  the  fossils  are  well  known  Primordial  types,  and  at  least  two  species  are 
identical  with  forms  occurring  at  the  typical  localities  of  this  period  in  the  Eastern 
States.  The  others  are  forms"  closely  allied  to  species  found  in  the  equivalent  rocks 
both  in  this  country  and  in  Em-ope. 

'2.  This  division  of  the  Primordial  zone,  as  a  rule,  appears  as  an  underlying  forma- 
tion, when  the  conditions  are  such  as  to  expose  it  to  view,  from  the  Atlantic  coast  to 
the  crest  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  probably  farther.  Localities  doubtless  do  occur 
where  rocks  of  more  recent  age  than  the  Potsdam  sandstone  rest  directly  upon  the 
Azoic  or  granitic  rocks  below ;  out  these  facts  to  uot  militate  against  the  general  rule. 
Having  proved  its  existence  in  two  important  ranges  of  mountains  from  its  organic 
remains,  by  means  of  lithological  resemblance  and  stratigraphical  position,  we  have 
with  considerable  confidence  traced  it  by  personal  observations  throughout  the  mount- 
ainous district  comprised  within  latitude  40°  and  49°  and  longitude  103°  and  112°.  From 
these  facts  and  the  observations  of  reliable  explorers  in  different  parts  of  the  West,  we 
we  think  we  are  warranted  in  the  belief  that  this  rock  is  exposed  all  along  the  margins  of 
the  Rocky  Mountain  Range  when  not  eroded  away  or  concealed  by  overlying  formations. 
How  far  westward  of  the  "dividing  crest  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  it  extended  we  have  no 
data  for  determining,  nor  can  we  hope  to  have,  where  eruptive  rocks  seem  to  predomi- 
nate. As  yet  we  have  not  known  the  Potsdam  sandstone  to  be  exposed,  except  along 
mountains  with  a  true  granite  nucleus. 

S.  Wherever  this  rock  occurs,  we  are  struck  not  only  with  the  peculiarity  of  the 
organic  remains,  but  also  with  the  remarkable  uniformity  in  the  nature  of  the  sedi- 
ments and  the  general  lithological  appearance,  compared  with  its  equivalents  in  more 
eastern  localities.  We  do  not  believe  this  to  be  due  to  currents  of  water  bearing  the 
materials  from  fax  eastern  lands,  but  that  the  sediments  were  obtained  from  the  vicinity, 
and  that  the  uniformity  in  their  character  arises  from  the  nature  of  the  underlying 
rocks  from  which  they  were  derived. 

The  Potsdam  sandstone  is  everywhere  composed  of  calcareous  and  silicious  matter, 
granular  quartz,  ferruginous  material  in  great  quantities,  also  pebbles  of  various  kinds 
worn  and  unworn,  withnow  andthen  seams  and  layers  of  argillaceous  material.  We  find, 
in  the  Azoic  rocks  below  an  abundance  of  limestone,  clay  slates,  mica  schists,  seams  of 
white  quartz,  granite  composed  largely  of  feldspar,  and  we  can  readily  detect  the  source 
of  the  fragmentary  masses  which  form  the  conglomerates.  We  also  know  that  while 
nuclei  of  certain  'mountain  ranges  on  the  eastern  slope  are  composed  of  a  massive 
feldspathic  granite,  a  great  thickness  of  more  recent  or  overlying  rock,  forming  the 
lower  and  smaller  ridges,  are  composed  of  a  kind  of  "'rotten  granite.*'  which  is  so  full  of 
the  hydrated  oxide  of  iron  that  it  readily  decomposes  on  exposure  to  the  atmosphere. 
We  therefore  believe  that  the  source  of  all  the  sediments  composing  the  Primordial 
rocks  in  the  West  can  be  traced  to  the  underlying  rocks  in  the  vicinity. 

4.  There  are  no  indications  of  long-continued  "deep  water  in  the  Primordial  sea,  so 
far  as  the  West  is  concerned.  If  we  examine  the  lower  part  of  the  Potsdam  sandstone, 
we  find  that  the  physical  conditions  which  ushered  in  this  period  were  quite  violent, 
as  is  shown  by  the  conglomerate  character  of  the  rock.  Passing  upward,  this  conglome- 
rate graduates  into  a  rock  composed  of  granules  of  quartz  and  small  plates  of  mica 
cemented  with  calcareous  matter,  and  about  midway  in  the  formation  we  have  a  fine, 
very  ferruginous  calcareous  sandstone,  in  thin  layers,  filled  with  fossils  in  a  very  good 
state  of  preservation.  The  condition  of  the  organic  remains,  the  fineness  of  the  sedi- 
ment, and  the  perfect  horizontally  of  the  laminae  of  deposition  indicate  a  short  period 
at  least  of  quiet  water.  As  we  continue  upward  the  rocks  begin  to  show  the  shifting 
nature  of  the  currents,  shallow  water  and  perhaps  a  proximity  to  laud,  by  oblique 
lamina1  of  deposit,  ripple  markings,  and  fucoidal  remains.  The  upper  portion  of  this 
rock  contains  no  fossils,  nor  were  the  physical  conditions  such  as  to  have  preserved 
them  even  if  they  had  existed. 

5.  There  seem  to  be  evidences  of  a  gradual  thinning  out  of  the  Primordial  sandstone 
in  its  far  western  extension,  as  also"  of  all  the  Paheezoic  formations.  According  to 
Dr.  Owen,  the  Protozoic  sandstones  in  Minnesota  are  at  least  500  to  600  feet  in  thick- 
ness, and  in  Iowa  Professor  Whitney  estimates  them  at  from  250  to  400  feet.  In  Ten- 
nessee Professor  Safford  finds  several  thousand  feet  of  rocks,  which  he  refers  to  this 
aire  :  and  in  Texas,  where  they  seem  to  be  quite  well  exhibited  and  to  yield  a  large 
number  of  fossils,  Dr.  Shumard  gives  them  as  only  about  500  feet.  In  the  Rocky 
Mountain  district  they  are  seldom  more  than  SO  feet  aud  never  over  "200  feet.  Indeed, 
all  the  Primary  fossiliferous  rocks  are  but  thinly  represented  there,  while  the  lower 
Secondary  formations  begin  gradually  to  increase  in  force  until  all  along  the  eastern 
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slope  we  have  an  enormous  development  of  the  Upper  Secondary  and  Tertiary,  with  an 
aggregate  thickness  of  from  8,000  to  10,000  feet. 

6.  So  far  as  we  yet  know,  there  is  no  unconform ability  in  any  of  the  fossiliferous 
sedimentary  rocks  of  the  Northwest  from  the  Potsdam  sandstone  to  the  summits  of  the 
true  Lignite  Tertiary.  There  are  proofs  of  two  great  periods  of  disturbance  which 
had  a  marked  influence  upon  the  physical  geography  of  the  West.  The  one  occurred 
prior  to  the  deposition  of  the  Potsdam  sandstone,  when  the  Azoic  or  granitic  rocks 
were  elevated  into  a  more  or  less  inclined  position,  and  the  other  and  most  important 
period  took  place  at  the  close  of  the  accumulation  of  the  great  Lignite  Tertiary  de- 
posits, when  the  great  lines  of  fracture  were  produced  and  the  massive  nuclei  of  the 
mountain  ranges  were  raised  above  the  surrounding  country. 

7.  What  changes  took  place  in  the  physical  geography  of  the  West  during  the  long- 
period  which  must  have  elapsed  after  the  deposition  of  the  Potsdam  sandstone  until 
the  commencement  of  the  Carboniferous  age,  we  have  very  few  data  to  determine. 
We  are  inclined  to  think  that  this  portion  of  the  West  at  least  was  elevated  above  the 
water  level  during  the  greater  part  of  that  period  ;  the  numerous  indications  of  shal- 
low water  during  the  accumulation  of  the  Potsdam  sandstone  and  the  almost  entire 
absence  of  rocks  of  intermediate  age  over  so  large  an  area  further  strengthens  that 
opinion.  It  is  true  that  in  the  far  Northwest  we  have  proofs  that  the  hiatus  is  partially 
filled,  but  in  the  South  and  Southwest  the  evidence  is  still  more  meager.  Near  the 
Humboldt  Mountains,  in  Utah,  Messrs.  Meek  and  Engelmann  have  detected  proofs  of 
Devonian  rocks,  but  they  are  not  known  to  be  largely  developed,  and  on  the  western 
declivity  of  the  El  Paso  Mountains  Dr.  G.  Shumard  found  "well-marked  strata  of  the 
inferior  Silurian  system  corresponding  in  age  to  the  Blue  Limestone  of  Cincinuati  and 
the  Hudson  River  Group  of  the  New  York  series.'7*  But  so  far  as  our  present  knowl- 
edge extends,  rocks  of  intermediate  ages  do  not  form  a  prominent  feature  in  the 
geology  of  the  West. 

Washington,  November,  1861. 


SKETCH  OF  THE  GEOLOGY  OF  THE  COUNTRY  ABOUT  THE  HEAD- 
WATERS OF  THE  MISSOURI  AND  YELLOWSTONE  RIVERS 


By  Dr.  F.  V.  Hayden. 


[From  the  American  Journal  of  Science  and  Arts,  vol.  xxxi,  March,  1861.] 

The  observations  made  during  the  recent  expedition  to  the  headwaters  of  the  Mis- 
souri and  Yellowstone  Eivers,  under  the  command  of  Capt.  William  F.  Raynolds,  To- 
pographical Engineers,  have  served  to  extend  quite  largely  our  knowledge  of  the  geo- 
graphical area  of  the  different  geological  formations  already  indicated  as  existing  in 
the  far  West.  I  propose  in  the  following  paper  to  present  a  brief  abstract  of  the  lead- 
ing facts  ascertained  with  a  view  to  their  bearing  upon  the  physical  geology  of  the 
mountain  chains.  I  know  that  it  will  be  impossible  within  the  limits  of  a  single  paper 
to  make  every  point  as  clear  as  could  be  desired,  or  to  use  terms  in  all  cases  in  their 
usually  restricted  sense.  Much  of  the  country  passed  over,  west  of  the  Black  Hills, 
had  never  before  been  explored  by  scientific  men,  no  maps  existed  which  exhibited  its 
topography  with  any  pretensions  to  accuracy,  and  the  mountain  ranges  which  were 
known  to  exist  in  that  region  from  information  given  by  traders  and  trappers  were  not 
always  laid  down  in  their  true  geographical  localities  or  with  their  proper  trend;  and 
not  until  the  forthcoming  report  of  Captain  Raynolds,  now  in  course  of  preparation, 
appears  can  these  deficiencies  be  supplied.  Moreover,  the  wild  and  broken  character 
of  the  surface  of  the  country  examined,  uninhabited  except  by  roving  tribes  of  hostile 
Indians,  precluded  the  possibility  of  perfect  accuracy  in  all  the  minor  details,  and  we 
can  only  hope  that  we  have  obtained  a  general  idea  of  the  principal  geological  fea- 
tures of  the  vast  area  explored.  The  rocks  observed  belong  to  the  different  geological 
periods  in  the  following  order : 

I.  Granite,  stratified  Azoic,  and  eruptive  rocks.t 

*  Transactions  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  Saint  Louis,  vol.  i,  No.  2,  page  288. 

tBy  granite  or  granitoid  I  mean  those  unstratified  crystalline  rocks  in  the  West 
which  hold  a  lower  position  than  any  of  the  stratified  deposits  and  for  the  most  part 
possess  a  uniform  character,  forming  the  central  portions  of  the  larger  mountains  ;  by 
stratified  Azoic,  a  series  of  non-fossiliferous  stratified  beds,  apparently  sedimentary 
between  the  granite  and  Potsdam  sandstone,  and  by  eruptive  rocks,  those  which  have 
been  melted  by  volcanic  heat  and  brought  to  the  surface  in  a  more  or  less  fluid  condi- 
tion, at  various  periods. 
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II.  Potsdam  sandstone  (Silurian). 
III.  Carboniferous  rocks  (including  Permian?). 
'  IV.  Red  arenaceous  deposits. 

V.  Jurassic  beds. 
VI.  Cretaceous,  with  its  divisions. 
VII.  Tertiary  deposits. 

I. — GRANITE,  STRATIFIED  AZOIC,  AND  ERUPTIVE  ROCKS. 

Under  the  first  division  of  my  subject  I  will  take  up  the  mountain  elevations  as  they 
appeared  in  their  detached  portions  along  our  route.  It  is  now  well  known  that  the 
term  "  Rocky  Mountains"  is  quite  general  in  its  application,  including  a  vast  number 
of  more  or  less  important  ranges  of  mountains,  which,  when  examined  in  detail,  seem 
to  have  been  elevated  with  very  little  regularity  and  in  many  instances  to  be  but 
slightly  connected,  but  when  viewed  in  the  aggregate  to  present  a  trend  nearly  north- 
west and  southeast.  Before  reaching  the  main  range  we  find  along  the  eastern  slope 
many  detached  minor  elevations  showing  the  wide  geographical  area  under  which  the 
elevating  forces  acted. 

I  allude  in  the  first  place  to  the  Black  Hills,  the  northern  portion  of  which  we  ex- 
amined on  our  route  from  Fort  Pierre,  on  the  Missouri,  to  the  Yellowstone  River.  These 
hills  form  the  most  eastern  outlier  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  would  seem  to  be  an 
independent  elevation  were  it  not  for  a  low  anticlinal  which  extends  across  the  plain 
country  southward,  connecting  it  with  the  Laramie  Mountains.  The  central  portion  is 
composed  of  a  coarse  flesh-colored  feldspathic  granite,  with  a  series  of  metamorphic 
slates  and  schists  superimposed,  and  thence,  upon  each  side  of  the  axis  of  elevation, 
the  various  fossiliferous  formations  of  this  region  follow  in  their  order  to  the  summits 
of  the  Cretaceous,  the  whole  being  more  or  less  inclined  against  the  granitic  rocks. 
The  distance  across  the  granitoid  nucleus  is  from  15  to  30  miles,  and  on  each  side  of 
the  crest  or  axis  of  elevation  we  find  the  corresponding  portions  of  the  fossiliferous 
beds  from  the  Silurian  to  the  summit  of  the  Cretaceous.  The  evidence  therefore  is 
conclusive  that  all  the  unchanged  sedimentary  strata  at  a  period  of  comparatively 
recent  date  extended  continuously  over  the  whole  area  occupied  by  the  Black  Hills. 
The  eruptive  rocks  reveal  themselves  at  various  localities,  as  at  Bear  Peak,  Inyankara 
Peak,  &c.  Bear  Peak  is  a  protrusion  of  very  compact  igneous  rocks,  almost  isolated 
from  the  main  range  of  the  Black  Hills,  and  Inyankara  Peak  is  for  the  most  part 
composed  of  pentagonal  basaltic  columns  arranged  in  a  vertical  position.  There  is  no 
evidence,  however,  that  they  were  formed  by  any  force  independent  of  that  which 
elevated  the  entire  range  of  mountains. 

The  next  range  that  we  examined  was  the  Big  Horn,  which  is* perhaps  the  most  im- 
portant detached  outlier  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  main  crest  of  the  continent.  This 
seems  to  trend  nearly  northwest  and  southeast,  extending  into  the  valley  of  the  Yel- 
lowstone. The  nucleus  of  these  mountains  is  also  composed  of  red  feldspathic  granite, 
with  a  series  of  stratified  Azoic  rocks ;  and  the  unchanged  sedimentary  strata  to  the 
summit  of  the  Cretaceous  and  including  a  portion  of  the  Lignite  Tertiary  can  be  seen 
in  regular  sequence  outward  inclining  at  greater  or  less  angles.  From  the  observations 
of  Dr.  C.  M.  Hines,  who  acted  as  geologist  to  the  exploring  division  under  Lieutenant 
Maynadier,  we  know  that  the  corresponding  formations  occur  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  axis  of  elevation,  and,  as  we  remarked  of  the  Black  Hills,  we  may  infer  from  this 
fact  that  the  unchanged  sedimentary  beds  once  extended  continuously  over  the  whole 
area  occupied  by  the  Big  Horn  Mountains,  in  a  nearly  horizontal  position,  some  time 
during  the  Tertiary  period.  As  we  pass  along  the  northeastern  base  of  the  Big  Horn 
Mountains  southwest  ward,  the  ridges  of  upheaval  seem  to  be  presented  en  echelon,  the 
range  gradually  making  a  flexure  around  to  the  westward.  Toward  the  headwaters 
of  Wind  River  this  range,  as  it  attaches  itself  to  the  main  chain  of  the  mountains, 
changes  its  lithological  characters,  no  true  ancient  granitic  rocks  being  seen,  but  in- 
stead, lofty  peaks  composed  of  eruptive  rocks,  presenting  every  variety  of  structure, 
from  compact  basalt  to  iiorous  lava-like  masses. 

The  Laramie  Mountains,  by  which  we  mean  the  whole  range  from  the  Red  Buttes  to 
the  Arkansas,  were  examined  with  some  care  from  Red  Buttes  southward  nearly  to 
Pike's  Peak.  There  is  a  remarkable  similarity  in  the  general  geological  features  of 
all  the  mountains  on  the  eastern  slope'.  The  more  lofty  elevations,  as  Long's  and  Pikes 
Peaks,  with  other  ridges  and  peaks  scarcely  less  lofty  than  those  just  mentioned,  are 
composed  of  the  same  coarse  feldspathic  granite  before  alluded  to,  but  the  lower  ridges 
are  formed  to  a  great  extent  of  a  ferruginous  feldspathic  granite  which  easily  yields 
to  atmospheric  agencies,  and  the  surface  of  the  country  is  paved  with  crystals  of  feld- 
spar in  consequence  of  its  decomposition.  All  along  the  base,  and  often  extending  up 
to  the  crest  of  the  mountains,  we  see  the  outcropping  edges  of  the  fossiliferous  rocks 
inclining  at  greater  or  less  angles,  and  on  crossing  over  into  the  Laramie  Plains  we 
find  the  corresponding  strata  leaning  from  the  opposite  side.  The  granitoid  nucleus 
varies  from  8  to  20  miles  in  width.    No  indications  of  true  eruptive  rocks  were  observed 
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in  this  range.  The  Medicine  Bow  and  Sweet  Water  Mountains  appear  to  he  of  the 
same  character  for  the  most  part,  hut  on  the  east  side  of  the  Sweet  Water  River  the 
evidence  of  igneous  action  is  shown  on  a  large  scale.  The  ancient  volcanic  material 
would  seem  to  have  heen  elevated  to  a  great  height  in  but  a  partially  fluid  condition 
and  then  to  have  gradually  cooled,  affecting  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  the  fossilifer- 
ous  strata  in  contact. 

Near  the  junction  of  the  Popo  Agie  with  Wind  River  we  came  in  full  view  of  the 
Wind  River  Mountains,  which  form  the  dividing  crest  of  the  continent,  the  streams  on 
the  one  side  flowing  into  the  Atlantic  and  those  on  the  other  into  the  Pacific.  This 
range  is  also  composed  to  a  large  extent  of  red  and  gray  feldspathic  granite,  with  the 
fossiliferous  rocks  inclining  high  upon  its  sides.  After  passing  the  sources  of  Wind 
River  the  mountains  appear  to  he  composed  entirely  of  eruptive  rocks.  Even  the 
Three  Tetons,  which  raise  their  summits  11,000  feet  above  the  ocean  level,  are  formed 
of  very  compact  basaltic  rock.*  The  Wasatch  and  Green  River  Ranges,  where  we  ob- 
served them,  have  the  same  igneous  origin,  and  the  mountains  all  along  the  sources 
of  the  different  branches  of  the  Columbia  exhibit  these  rocks  in  their  full  force.  In 
Pierre's  Hole,  Jackson's  Hole,  and  other  valleys  surrounded  by  upheaved  ridges,  these 
ancient  volcanic  rocks  seem  to  have  been  poured  out  over  the  country  and  to  have 
cooled  in  layers,  giving  to  vast  thicknesses  of  the  rocks  the  appearance  of  stratified  beds. 

The  mountains  about  the  sources  of  the  Missouri  and  Yellowstone  Rivers  are  of  erup- 
tive origin,  and  in  the  valley  of  the  Madison  Fork  of  the  Missouri  are  vertical  walls  of 
these  ancient  volcanic  rocks  1,000  to  1,500  feet  in  height,  exhibiting  the  appearance 
of  regularly  stratified  deposits,  dipping  at  a  considerable  angle.  As  we  pass  down  the 
Madison  we  find  some  beds  of  feldspathic  rocks  and  mica  and  clay  slates  beneath  the 
eruptive  layers,  dipping  at  the  same  angle.  After  passing  the  divide  below  the  three 
forks  of  the  Missouri  we  see  a  number  of  partially  detached  rauges  which  appear  to  be 
of  the  same  igneous  character.  In  the  Belt  and  Highwood  Mountains,  and  indeed  all 
along  the  eastern  slope  in  this  region,  we  find  continual  evidence  of  the  outpouring  of 
the  fluid  material  in  the  form  of  surface  beds,  or  in  layers  thrust  between  the  fossilif- 
erous strata.  These  igneous  beds  thin  out  rapidly  as  we  recede  from  the  point  of  effu- 
sion. A  large  number  of  these  centers  of  protrusion  may  be  seen  along  the  slope  of 
the  mountains  west  of  the  Judith  Range.  The  erupted  material  sometimes  presents 
a  vertical  wall  300  feet  high,  then  suddenly  thins  out  and  disappears.  The  Judith, 
Bear's  Paw,  and  Little  Rocky  Mountains  seemed  to  be  composed  for  the  most  part  of 
granite  and  other  rocks,  with  igneous  protrusions  here  and  there.  I  have  in  a  former 
paper  expressed  the  oxfinion  that  the  central  portions  of  our  mountain  ranges  are  com- 
posed of  feldspathic  granite,  and  to  a  certain  extent  this  is  true  in  regard  to  the  more 
eastern  outliers,  but  more  recent  observations  have  convinced  me  that  these  rocks 
which  I  have  defined, by  the  term  u eruptive"  compose  by  far  the  greater  portion  ot 
the  mountain  masses  of  the  West. 

II. — POTSDAM  SANDSTONE  (SILURIAN). 

The  discovery  of  this  formation  in  its  western  extension  has  already  been  announced 
in  a  former  paper. t  It  was  first  made  known  as  occurring  in  the  Black  Hills  and  rest- 
ing upon  the  upturned  or  nearly  vertical  edges  of  the  schists,  clay  slates,  and  granit- 
oid rocks,  and  the  inference  was  drawn  that  the  same  rocks  would  be  found  forming  an 
outcropping  belt  along  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  After  leaving  the 
Black  Hills  we  next  observed  it  along  the  margins  of  the  Big  Horn  Range  near  the 
summit,  holding  the  same  relative  position  and  exhibiting  the  same  lithological  char- 
acters. A  few  thin  layers  of  fine  calcareous  sandstone  were  observed  filled  with  fossils 
characteristic  of  this  period.  At  the  head  of  La  Bonte  Creek,  in  the  Laramie  Range,  I 
noticed  a  bed  resting  discordantly  upon  Azoic  slates,  50  to  100  feet  in  thickness,  hold- 
ing the  same  position  and  possessing  the  same  lithological  characters  which  it  reveals 
at  other  localities.  I  could  discover  no  fossils  in  it  at  this  point,  but  I  am  confident 
that  this  bed  represents  the  Potsdam  sandstone.  The  same  bed  seems  to  occur  all 
along  the  mountains  from  Laramie  Peak  to  Cache  la  Poudre  Creek,  underlying  the  well- 
known  Carboniferous  strata,  aud  resting  upon  the  decomposing  granitoid  rocks  which 
form  the  nucleus  of  the  first  ridge.  This  rock  (the  Potsdam)  is  more  or  less  changed 
by  heat  from  beneath,  but  I  was  able  to  trace  it  continuously  from  the  source  of  the 
Chugwater  Creek  to  the  source  of  Cache  la  Poudre,  a  distance  of  over  100  miles.  It 
was  also  seen  along  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Wind  River  Mountains,  but  did  not  con- 
tain any  organic  remains. 

The  above  facts  show  very  clearly  that  in  its  western  extension,  the  primordial  zone 
of  Barrande  is  represented  only  by  a  thin  bed  of  sandstone  never  exceeding  150  feet  in 
thickness,  and  that  it  is  seen  only  in  a  very  narrow  outcropping  belt  near  the  margins 
of  the  mountain  crests.  The  stratified  Azoic  rocks  upon  which  it  rests  discordantly,  so 
far  as  my  observations  have  extended,  never  reach  a  very  great  thickness  in  the  West. 

*This  is  an  error.  The  Tetons  are  composed  mostly  of  gneissic  granite.  1878. 
tAm.  Jour.  Sci.  and  Arts,  vol.  xxvi,  276. 
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III. — CARBONIFEROUS  ROCKS  (INCLUDING  PERMIAN  ?). 

r  On  both  sides  of  the  divide  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  so  far  as  our  explorations  have 
extended,  a  series  of  calcareous,  areno-calcareous,  and  arenaceous  beds  are  seen,  which 
we  have  referred  to  the  Carboniferous  epoch.  They  vary  in  thickness  at  different 
points.  Without  specifying  localities  it  will  be  sufficient  to  remark  that  all  along  the 
margins  of  any  of  the  mountain  elevations  in  the  far  West,  these  rocks  are  seen  in  a 
more  or  less  inclined  position. 

Sometimes  they  are  not  visible  for  a  short  distance  (as  between  the  Laramie  and 
Platte  Rivers,  20  or  30  miles),  but  it  is  plain  that  they  have  either  been  removed  by 
erosion  or  concealed  by  more  recent  deposits.  Along  the  Big  Horn  Mountains  there 
are  alternate  layers  of  sandstone,  arenaceous,  and  magnesian  limestones,  many  of  which 
show  oblique  laniinse  and  other  indications  that  their  deposition  took  place  in  shallow 
and  perhaps  turbulent  waters.  They  are  here  developed  to  a  thickness  of  1,000  to 
1,500  feet,  and  incline  high  upon  the  sides  of  the  mountains  at  an  angle  of  50°  to  70°. 
They  contain  few  fossils,  but  these  indicate  rocks  of  the  same  age  as  those  in  the  Black 
Hills.  Along  the  Laramie  Mountains,  from  the  Red  Buttes  to  Pike's  Peak,  apparently 
the  same  limestones  are  seen  inclining  against  the  sides  of  the  elevated  ridges  at  greater 
or  less  angles,  and  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  axis,  sloping  down  to  the  Laramie  Plains, 
the  corresponding  strata  are  seen,  though  leaning  at  much  smaller  angles,  usually 
from  9°  to  15°.  Along  the  Sweet  Water  and  Wind  River  Mountains  these  rocks  are 
highly  developed  and  incline  against  the  sides  of  the  ridges  of  elevation,  as  heretofore 
described.  The  corresponding  portions  are  also  seen  on  the  west  slope  of  the  main 
range  at  the  sources  of  Green  and  Snake  Rivers,  but  not  as  conspicuously  developed, 
the  eruptive  rocks  predominating.  Crossing  back  over  the  dividing  crest  near  the 
sources  of  the  Madison,  Jefferson,  and  Gallatin  Forks  of  the  Missouri,  we  find  similar 
limestones  largely  developed  and  covering  a  considerable  area  on  the  eastern  slope. 
Near  the  junction  of  the  three  forks  and  along  Smith's  or  Kamas  River  we  find  them 
reaching  a  thickness  of  800  to  1,000  feet,  often  partially  changed  by  contact  with  igne- 
ous rocks  beneath.  They  were  also  observed  around  the  Judith  Mountains,  and  also 
about  the  Bear's  Paw  and  Little  Rocky  Mountains. 

Nowhere  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  Range,  so  far  as  my  observations  have  extended,  do 
the  Carboniferous  rocks  seem  to  abound  in  organic  remains,  and  the  few  usually  seen 
are  generally  found  in  a  bad  state  of  preservation  and  comprise  a  limited  number  of 
species.  The  precise  period  to  which  these  rocks  belong  which  are  so  persistent  in  all 
disturbed  regions  is  not  positively  known,  the  evidence  from  organic  remains  pointing 
to  the  age  of  the  Coal  Measures  and  sometimes  to  that  of  the  Lower  Carboniferous  pe- 
riod ;  probably  both  members  of  the  system  occur  there. 

At  the  foot  of  the  Big  Horn  Mountains,  near  the  head  of  Powder  River,  I  observed 
at  one  locality  a  series  of  beds  which  indicated  the  presence  of  Permian  rocks.  These 
beds,  which  are  composed  of  cherty  magnesian  limestone,  are  very  much  like  those 
already  described  in  Northeastern  Kansas,  and  contain  in  great  abundance  some  of 
the  same  species  of  fossils  as  Alyalina  perattenuata  and  others.  I  have  also  seen  similar 
limestones  in  other  localities,  but  no  fossils  were  detected,  and  though  having  a  Per- 
mian appearance  they  may  belong  to  the  upper  portion  of  the  Carboniferous. 

The  evidence  is  clear  in  many  localities  that  prior  to  the  deposition  of  the  Red  Marls 
succeeding  the  supposed  Permian  a  very  great  erosion  of  the  surface  of  the  Carbonif- 
erous rocks  took  place.  We  find,  for  example,  in  many  localities  only  a  thin  repre- 
sentation of  the  Carboniferous  rocks,  and  again  a  full  development,  1,000  to  1,500  feet 
in  thickness. 

IV. — RED  ARENACEOUS  DEPOSITS. 

Overlying  the  Carboniferous  rocks,  and  equally  persistent  with  them,  is  a  series  of 
red  arenaceous  marl  beds  or  gypsum-bearing  marls,  which  are  coextensive  with  the 
upheaved  sedimentary  formations  along  the  Rocky  Mountains.  The  largest  develop- 
ment of  these  beds  which  I  have  observed  occurs  on  the  northeastern  side  of  the  Big 
Horn  Mountains  and  on  the  west  slope  of  the  Wind  River  Mountains,  near  the  source 
of  the  Gros  Ventres  Fork  of  Snake  River.  From  the  Red  Buttes,  on  the  North  Platte, 
to  Pike's  Peak  these  beds  are  often  removed  by  erosion  or  concealed  by  superficial  de- 
posits, but  their  appearance  in  numerous  places  shows  very  clearly  that  beneath  the 
surface  they  occupy  a  considerable  area  throughout  the  country  bordering  the  mount- 
ain ranges,  possibly  extending  entirely  over  the  eastern  slope.  Passing  over  into  the 
Laramie  Plains  we  find  that  the  red  marls  constitute  the  surface  formation  of  the  plain 
country.  It  has  also  been  shown  from  Mr.  H.  Engelmann's  explorations  that  these 
beds  are  revealed  along  the  Wasatch  Mountains,  even  south  of  Lake  Utah,  furnishing 
undoubted  evidence  that  they  belong  to  the  same  great  deposit.  The  fact  also  that 
1,000  to  1,500  feet  of  red  arenaceous  beds  are  seen  near  the  sources  of  Green  River, 
leads  to  the  inference  that  they  continue  southward  far  down  the  Green  River  Valley 
to  that  portion  which  takes  the  name  of  Colorado,  and  are  in  fact  a  continuation  .of 
the  extensive  red  deposits  described  by  various  explorers  in  New  Mexico. 
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These  red  beds  are  also  seen  under  similar  circumstances  highly  developed  along  the 
mountains  at  the  sources  of  the  Missouri.  There  seems  to  be  a  change  in  the  fitho- 
logical  characters  below  the  Gate  of  the  mountains,  the  peculiar  red  deposits  disap- 
pearing for  the  most  part,  and  a  series  of  irregular  layers  of  siliceous  limestone  with  a 
reddish  tinge,  and  with  oblique  laminae,  ripple-mark  and  other  indications  of  shallow- 
water  deposition.  It  is  through  these  layers  of  rock  that  the  Missouri  River  cuts  its 
way  from  the  foot  of  the  mountains  to  the  mouth  of  High  "Wood  Creek,  about  10  miles 
below  the  falls.  They  are  also  distinctly  revealed  around  the  Judith  Mountains. 
Along  the  Big  Horn  Mountains  thick  layers  of  gypsum  occur,  but  the  gypsum  beds 
are  by  no  means  coextensive  with  the  red  deposits,  and  indeed  are  present  in  but  few 
localities.  Near  the  head  of  Powder  River  the  aggregate  thickness  of  the  gypsum 
strata  is  about  100  feet,  while  near  the  source  of  Snake  River  there  is  a  thickness  from 
50  to  80  feet.  It  also  occurs  to  a  considerable  extent  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  on 
La  Bonte  Creek,  a  branch  of  the  North  Platte. 

V. — JURASSIC  ROCKS. 

These  rocks  are  everywhere  revealed,  overlying  the  red  deposits  just  mentioned  and 
possessing  an  equal  geographical  extension.  Their  fullest  development  and  most  fos- 
siliferous  condition  seems  to  be  along  the  margins  of  the  Black  Hills,  where  they  have 
furnished  the  most  satisfactory  evidence  of  their  age.  Along  the  northeastern  slope 
of  the  Big  Horn  Mountains  this  group  of  rocks  presents  its  usual  appearance  of  gray 
and  whitish  calcareous  and  arenaceous  layers,  with  indurated,  somewhat  variegated 
beds  of  more  or  less  laminated  marls,  containing  in  great  abundance  Belemnites  densus, 
Pentacrinus  asteriscus,  a  new  species  of  Ostrea,  Pecten,  &c. 

At  Red  Buttes  we  find  a  fair  development  of  these  beds  with  the  same  fossils,  but  as 
we  proceed  southward  toward  Long's  Peak,  the  intercalated  laminated  marls  disap- 
pear and  the  whole  formation  seems  to  be  reduced  to  a  thickness  of  50  to  100  feet,  with 
very  few  fossils.  Along  the  southwest  side  of  the  Big  Horn  Mountains  and  the  north- 
east side  of  the  Wind  River  Mountains  we  have  a  thickness  of  Jurassic  rocks  from  800 
to  1,000  feet  containing  organic  remains  in  the  greatest  abundance.  Crossing  the  Wind 
River  Mountains  we  observed  the  strata  corresponding  to  those  upon  the  eastern  side,- 
with  B.  densus,  Ostrea,  &c.  Returning  to  the  eastern  slope  at  the  sources  of  the  Mis- 
souri, we  see  occasional  indications  of  their  existence,  but  not  so  conspicuous  as  to  be 
readily  identified.  The  age  of  this  group  of  rocks  may  be  now  considered  as  thoroughly 
established,  so  great  a  number  of  fossils  which  appear  to  be  of  undoubted  Jurassic 
forms  having  been  obtained. 

I  have  remarked  that  the  older  fossiliferous  beds  doubtless  pass  beneath  the  more  re- 
cent Cretaceous  and  Tertiary  deposits,  and  occupy  a  greater  or  less  area  underneath 
the  prairie  country  east  of  the  "divide"  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  I  have  made  this 
inference  from  the  fact  that  where  any  elevations  occur  the  complete  series  of  fossilif- 
erous beds  are  exposed  around  the  axis  of  upheaval.  That  I  may  not  be  misunderstood 
by  those  geologists  who  have  colored  large  areas  Triassic  and  Jurassic  on  geological 
maps  of  the  West,  I  would  say  that  I  have  never  seen  any  of  the  older  fossiliferous 
rocks,  from  the  Potsdam  to  the  Jurassic,  inclusive,  exposed  except  in  narrow  outcrop- 
ping belts  around  the  margins  of  the  mountain  elevations.  The  Carboniferous  rocks 
occupy  a  belt  from  one  to  two  miles  wide,  and  the  red  arenaceous  deposits  are  exposed 
over  about  the  same  area,  while  the  Jurassic  form  a  zone  never  more  than  one-fourth 
of  a  mile  to  three  miles  in  width. 

VI. — CRETACEOUS  ROCKS  WITH  SUBDIVISIONS.* 

The  various  subdivisions  of  the  Cretaceous  Group  in  the  West  were  observed  at  nu- 
merous localities.  The  strata  in  many  places  occupy  large  geographical  areas,  holding 
a  horizontal  position,  in  others  forming  a  belt  or  zone  of  greater  or  less  width  around 
the  mountain  elevations.  No.  1  is  a  well-marked  and  distinct  division  along  the  Mis- 
souri River  from  De  Soto  to  a  point  above  the  mouth  of  the  Big  Sioux  River  in  the 
eastern  portions  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska  and  in  the  South  and  Southwest.  But  when 
we  come  into  the  vicinity  of  the  mountain  ranges  in  the  Northwest  its  typical  form  is 
wanting,  and  apparently  an  increased  develoj>ment  of  No.  2  only  is  seen.  Along  the 
Big  Horn  Mountains,  No.  2  is  800  to  1,000  feet  in  thickness,  composed  of  black,  plastic 
clay  with  several  layers  of  gray  and  yellowish  calcareous  sandstones  10  to  50  feet  in 
thickness.  Along  the  Laramie  and  Wind  River  Mountains  the  same  characters  are 
shown.  After  leaving  the  Missouri,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Niobrara  River,  No.  3  is 
never  seen  presenting  its  typical  marly  character.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  Black  Hills 
we  saw  a  series  of  beds  composed  of  alternate  thin  layers  of  arenaceous  and  argilla- 

*  The  Cretaceous  rocks  of  the  West  have  been  divided  into  five*  formations,  num- 
bered 1,  2,  3,  &c.  A  more  careful  study  of  No.  1  ?  may  render  it  necessary  to  make 
other  divisions. 
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ceous  sediments  with  Ostrea  conc/esta  and  Inoceramus  proWematieus  which  may  possibly 
represent  No.  3.    Along  the  Big  Horn  Mountains  and  from  Red  Buttes  to  Cache  la 
Pondre  Creek  the  same  fossils  were  often  found  and  some  other  indications  of  its  ex- 
istence, hut  no  well-marked  typical  beds  were  seen.    It  is  now  well  known  that  0. 
congesia  and  I",  problematicus  range  down  into  No.  2,  so  that  No.  3  in  the  West  and 
Southwest  may  give  place  to  an  increased  development  of  No.  2.    Nos.  4  and  5  are 
largely  developed  everywhere,  when  not  concealed  by  the  overlying  Tertiary  deposits, 
especially  along  the  Laramie  Mountains  and  in  the  valley  of  Cache  la  Poudre.    In  the 
valley  of  Wind  River  all  the  Cretaceous  rocks  down  to  No.  2  appear  to  have  been  re- 
moved by  erosion  prior  to  the  deposition  of  the  Tertiary  beds,  and  the  characteristic 
fossils  of  No.  2  are  quite  abundant.    As  we  pass  over  the  mountains,  we  have,  inclining 
from  the  western  slope,  600  to  800  feet  of  alternations  of  black  plastic  clays,  arenace- 
ous marls,  and  beds  of  sandstones  and  limestones,  with  a  few  seams  of  carbonaceous 
matter  passing  up  into  calcareous  and  arenaceous  compact  rocks.    In  some  arenace- 
ous limestones  near  the  middle  of  the  series,  and  extending  upward,  quite  abundant 
fossils  were  observed,  among  them  a  large  Inoceramus,  two  species  of  Ostrea,  a  large 
Pinna,  four  inches  in  length,  a  Cardium,  and  a  number  of  undetermined  species, 
with  fragments  of  silicified  wood.     The  general  dip  of  these  rocks  is  about  20°. 
These  well-marked  Cretaceous  beds  pass  up  quite  imperceptibly  into  an  enormous 
thickness  of  Lignite  Tertiary.     Passing  over  the  dividing  crest  to  the  headwaters 
of  the  Missouri,  we  did  not  observe  any  indications  of  Cretaceous  rocks  until  we  had 
descended  below  the  three  forks,  where  we  find  traces  left  after  erosion.   They  do  not 
reveal  themselves  conspicuously  until  we  arrive  within  twenty  or  thirty  miles  of  Fort 
Benton,  where  the  black,  plastic  clay  begins  to  overlap  the  Jurassic  rocks,  with  its 
characteristic  fossils,  and  on  reaching  Fort  Benton  the  plastic  clay  is  quite  homogeneous, 
and  is  developed  to  a  thickness  of  800  feet.     As  we  proceed  toward  the  mouth  of 
the  Judith  River  and  near  the  Judith  Mountains,  we  find  quite  thick  beds  of  concre- 
tionary sandstone  which  form  the  "Stone  Walls,"  "Citadel,"  &c.    It  is  from  these 
beds  that  we  have  obtained  a  group  of  fossils  which  we  have  referred  provisionally  to 
No.  1,  but  which  seem  to  be  specifically  distinct  from  all  others  in  the  West.    It  may 
be  that  when  this  group  of  beds  now  referred  to  Nos.  1  and  2,  comprising  a  thickness 
of  1,500  to  2,000  feet  in  this  region,  are  more  carefully  studied,  that  several  subdivisions 
will  be  made,  having  equal  importance  with  the  others.    During  the  past  season  our 
route  led  us  along  the  "divide"  between  the  Missouri  and  Yellowstone  rivers,  south  of 
the  Judith  Mountains,  so  that  we  passed  outside  of  any  good  exposures  of  No.  1,  as  well 
as  beyond  the  limits  of  the  estuary  beds  at  the  mouth  of  the  Judith.    We  must  await  a 
niore' thorough  and  detailed  exploration  of  this  region  before  we  can  state  with  entire 
confidence  the  succession  of  the  beds. 

VII. — TERTIAHY  DEPOSITS. 

In  speaking  of  the  Tertiary  deposits  of  the  Northwest,  so  far  as  known  at  the  present 
time,  I  propose  to  separate  them  into  four  divisions,  which  will  be  sufficient  for  our 
immediate  purposes :  1st.  Estuary  deposits.  2d.  True  Lignite  beds.  3d.  Wind  River 
Valley  deposits.    4th.  White  River  Tertiary  deposits. 

The  estuary  deposits,  of  which  the  Judith  Basin  may  be  regarded  as  the  type,  are 
quite  remarkable  and  of  a  most  interesting  character.  Opinions  of  a  somewhat  con- 
flicting nature  have  been  entertained  in  regard  to  them,  owing  to  the  peculiar  character 
of  the  organic  remains ;  but  recent  observations  have  convinced  me  that  they  are  all 
of  Tertiary  age,  and  that  they  are  quite  widely  distributed  throughout  the  far  West. 
The  lithological  characters  of  the  Judith  deposit  have  already  been  sufficiently  de- 
scribed, and  it  has  yielded  many  important  fossils.  A  thin  series  of  beds  is  also  found 
near  the  sources  of 'the  Moreau,  Grand,  and  Cannon  Bali  Rivers;  and  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Big  Horn  River  we  have  a  group  of  beds  800  to  1,000  feet  in  thickness,  with  fossils 
of  the  same  character  as  those  occurring  at  the  mouth  of  the  Judith.  The  researches 
of  Mr.  H.  Engelmann,  in  Utah,  have  also  established  the  existence  of  an  estuary  de- 
posit in  the  country  bordering  upon  Green  River,  scarcely  less  interesting  than  that  of 
the  Judith.  These  deposits  pass  up  into  the  true  lignite  beds  without  any  perceptible 
line  of  separation,  gradually  losing  their  estuary  character  and  ever  after  containing 
only  land  and  fresh-water  shells.  Tbe  lignite  strata  are  chiefly  remarkable  for  yielding 
in  the  greatest  abundance  finely  preserved  vegetable  remains.  A  few  fragments  of 
leaves  of  Dicotyledonous  trees  and  silicified  wood,  with  very  impure  lignite  beds,  are 
formed  in  some  of  the  estuary  deposits,  but  no  groups  to  indicate  the  great  luxuriance 
of  vegetation  which  must  have  existed  during  the  accumulation  of  the  lignite  strata. 

The  geographical  extension  of  the  lignite  deposits  of  the  West  is  now  a  matter  of  the 
highest  interest,  and,  from  what  is  already  known,  I  am  convinced  that  they  will  yet 
be  found  to  cover  a  greater  or  less  area  on  both  sides  of  the  main  "divide"  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  from  the  Arctic  Sea  to  the  Isthmus  of  Darien.  The  estuary  and  lignite 
beds  seem  also  to  have  partaken  equally  with  the  older  fossiliferous  rocks  of  the  influ- 
ence which  elevated  the  mountain  chains.    Along  the  Laramie  Mountains  and  from 
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the  Red  Buttes  to  the  "divide"  between  Platte  and  Wind  Rivers,  along  the  Big  Horn 
Mountains,  the  strata  incline  at  very  high  angles,  40°  to  80°,  and  in  some  instances  are 
very  nearly  vertical.  The  true  lignite  strata  seem  to  conform  to  the  older  fossiliferous 
rocks  and  to  have  been  disturbed  by  the  same  influences  that  elevated  the  mountain 
ranges  in  the  vicinity.  These  Tertiary  beds  extended  over  all  the  plain  country  to  the 
north,  and  east  of  the  Laramie  Mountains,  far  to  the  northward,  beyond  the  limits  of 
our  explorations.  Crossing  the  Wind  River  Mountains,  we  find  them  largely  developed 
high  upon  the  western  slope,  dipping  at  a  high  angle,  from  the  Wind  River  Range  on 
the  one  side  and  the  Wasatch  and  Green  River  Mountains  on  the  other. 

Throughout  the  Wind  River  Valley  is  a  series  of  beds,  of  great  thickness,  which  seem 
to  be  intermediate  in  their  character  between  the  true  lignite  beds  and  the  White 
River  Tertiary  deposits.  We  first  observed  them  gently  inclined  near  Willow  Springs 
on  the  North  Platte,  and  thence  westward  toward  the  Sweet  Water  Mountains  and 
near  the  "divide"  between  the  North  Platte  and  Wind  River  they  reach  a  thickness  of 
400  feet.  From  this  "divide"  throughout  the  Wind  River  Valley  they  occupy  the 
greater  portion  of  the  country,  and,  though  inclining  in  the  same  direction  with  the 
older  strata,  the  beds  do  not  dip  more  than  1°  to  5°.  They  differ  from  the  other  de- 
posits in  the  great  predominance  of  arenaceous  sediments  and  in  the  absence  of  vege- 
table remains,  but  they  contain  fragments  of  turtles  and  numerous  fresh-water  and 
land  shells  of  the  genera  Helix,  Planorbis,  Vivipara,  &c.  The  entire  thickness  of  these 
deposits  may  be  estimated  at  from  1,500  to  2,000  feet.  From  the  fact  that  these  de- 
posits do  not  conform  to  the  true  lignite  beds  and  that  detached  portions  are  seen 
lying  upon  the  sides  of  the  mountains  but  slightly  inclined,  while  the  corresponding- 
beds  are  shown  in  the  valley  below,  we  infer  that  they  were  accumulated  long  before 
the  mountains  were  raised  to  their  present  height,  or  perhaps  during  the  gradual  pro- 
cess of  elevation.  This  is  especially  shown  at  the  upper  end  of  the  Wind  River  Valley. 
Passing  over  the  Wind  River  Mountains  we  again  see  them  holding  the  same  position 
on  the  western  slope,  and  possessing  the  same  lithological  characters.  While  the  lig- 
nite beds  on  the  west  side  of  the  "divide"  incline  at  a  large  angle,  the  more  recent 
beds,  although  in  some  places  occupying  the  very  crest  of  the  mountains,  seldom  in- 
cline more  than  3°  to  5°. 

The  most  interesting  additional  facts  which  we  have  obtained  in  regard  to  the 
White  River  Tertiary  beds,  are  their  geographical  extension  and  the  evidence  of  their 
age  in  relation  to  the  lignite  deposits.  We  can  now  show  beyond  a  doubt  that  the 
former  must  have  been  accumulated  long  since  the  latter.  We  have  ascertained  that 
they  extend  southward  along  the  Laramie  Mountains  to  Willow  Springs  within  10 
miles  of  Cache  la  Poudre ;  that  they  also  extend  up  the  North  Platte  to  the  Box  Elder 
Creek,  and  even  beyond  are  small  outliers,  showing  that  much  has  been  removed  by 
erosion.  Passing  over  into  the  Laramie  Plains  we  find  at  the  source  of  the  Box  Elder 
and  extending  over  to  the  head  of  Bates  Fork  a  large  development  of  this  Tertiary, 
and  it  also  reaches  far  westward  to  the  Medicine  Bow  Mountains.  *  We  also  know 
from  the  observations  of  Dr.  Hines  that  it  occupies  a  considerable  area  among  the 
Sweet  Water  Mountains,  extending  over  into  the  Green  River  Valley.  We  have  along 
the  North  Platte  the  overlapping  of  the  White  River  beds  upon  the  lignite  strata,  thus 
affording  the  evidence  of  superposition  for  their  relative  age.  The  same  fact  was  no- 
ticed between  the  North  Fork  of  the  Cheyenne  and  the  head  of  Cherry  Creek,  where 
beds  of  marl  and  limestone  containing  Planorbis,  Limnea,  &c,  the  same  as  are  seen  in 
the  Bad  Lands  proper,  repose  upon  true  lignite  Tertiary  strata.  Again,  while  the 
White  River  beds  hold  for  the  the  most  part  a  horizontal  position,  those  of  the  lignite 
Tertiary  are  often  much  disturbed.  Near  the  Black  Hills  the  former  seem  to  have  been 
elevated  to  a  considerable  height  by  the  upheaval  of  the  mountains,  but  they  do  not 
in  any  case  incline  more  than  1°,  while  north  of  the  Black  Hills  the  lignite  beds  dip 
5°  to  10°.  Along  the  Platte  I  have  seen  the  former  inclining  5°,  especially  on  La 
Bonte  Creek  and  about  15  miles  east  of  the  mouth  of  that  creek.  Often  the  beds  seem 
to  have  been  raised  up  several  hundred  feet  above  their  original  position,  without 
inclination,  resting  upon  the  upturned  edges  of  the  lignite  beds  which  we  have  before 
observed,  partook  equally  of  the  disturbing  influences  which  bave  given  so  great  an 
inclination  to  the  older  fossiliferous  rocks.  Along  the  Big  Horn  Mountains  and  the 
North  Platte  the  lignite  beds  sometimes  incline  from  the  foot  of  the  mountains  80°,  and 
often  the  influence  of  the  elevatory  power  has  affected  them  far  out  into  the  plain 
country. 

In  the  above  accounts  of  the  Tertiary  deposits  of  the  West  we  have  shown  that  the 
older  members  are  clearly  separated  into  four  divisions  exclusive  of  the  Pliocene  de- 
posits of  the  Niobrara.  Let  us  examine  the  evidence  in  regard  to  the  age  of  these 
deposits.  If  we  study  the  upper  portions  of  Cretaceous  formation  No.  5  when  not 
removed  by  the  erosive  power  of  water  to  any  great  extent,  we  then  observe  from  the 
time  we  pass  from  No.  4  to  No.  5  a  gradual  change  in  the  sediments,  and  other  indica- 
tions of  a  slow  axjproach  to  shallow  water ;  arenaceous  sediments  begin  to  take  the 
place  of  argillaceous,  so  that  we  have  alternate  thin  layers  of  sand  and  clay,  the  sand 
continuing  to  increase  until  the  upper  part  becomes  a  yellow  ferruginous,  coarse  sand- 
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stone,  with  most  conspicuous  examples  of  ripple-mark  and  oblique  lamina?.  As  the 
waters  of  the  Cretaceous  sea  were  gradually  receding,  toward  the  Atlantic,  on  the  one 
side,  and  toward  the  Pacific  on  the  other,  remnants  were  left  in  the  form  of  lakes,  estu- 
aries, &c,  which  now  afford  us  the  last  indications  of  marine  and  brackish  water 
deposits  in  the  central  portions  of  the  West.  In  these  deposits  we  have  first  a  ming- 
ling of  brackish  and  fresh  water  forms,  gradually  passing  up  to  pure  fresh  water  and 
terrestrial  species,  with  no  return  to  the  marine  condition  again. 

In  the  upper  part  of  the  Cretaceous  formation  No.  5,  on  the  Moreau,  we  find  the 
Ostrea  subtrigonalis,  and  in  the  Judith  deposits  a  form  occurs  in  the  greatest  abundance, 
which  is  undistinguishable  from  it. 

We  have  also  mentioned  the  fact  that  the  fossils  of  upper  part  of  No.  5  seem  to  have 
existed  upon  the  verge  of  the  Tertiary  period,  that  they  sometimes  present  peculiar 
forms  more  closely  allied  to  Tertiary  types  than  Cretaceous,  and  were  it  not  for  the 
presence  of  the  genera  Baculites,  Ammonites,  Inoceramus,  &c,  which  are  everywhere 
supposed  to  have  become  extinct  at  the  close  of  the  Cretaceous  epoch,  we  would  be  m 
doubt  whether  to  pronounce  them  Tertiary  or  Cretaceous.  These  facts  would  seem  to 
indicate  a  foreshadowing  of  the  Tertiary  era,  and  that  the  transition  from  one  great 
period  to  the  other  was  gradual  and  quiet,  the  change  in  the  physical  conditions  bemg^ 
ultimately  sufficient  to  destroy  the  Cretaceous  fauna,  and  bring  into  existence  that  of 
the  Tertiary.  Again,  in  numerous  localities  where  No.  5  is  fully  developed  and  a  large 
thickness  of  Tertiary  deposits  is  superimposed,  so  that  near  some  of  the  mountain 
elevations  I  have  found  it  difficult  to  draw  the  line  of  separation,  no  apparent  physical 
break  occuring  in  the  sediments. 

Will  not  these  statements  go  far  to  show  that  the  estuary  deposits  ushered  m  the 
dawn  of  the  Tertiary  epoch  and  induce  the  belief  that  they  belong  to  the  first  part  or 
Eocene  period?  This  point  is  an  important  one  to  establish,  on  account  of  its  bearing 
upon  the  history  of  the  physical  development  of  our  western  continent. 

The  estuary  deposits  soon  lose  their  marine  and  brackish  character  and  gradually 
pass  up  into  'the  true  lignite  strata,  of  purely  fresh-water  origin,  thence  by  a  slight 
discordancy  into  the  Wind  River  Valley  beds,  which  give  evidence  of  an  intermediate 
deposit  between  the  true  lignite  and  White  River  Tertiary  beds.  Then  come  the  White 
River  bone  beds,  which  pass  up  into  the  Pliocene  of  the  Niobrara  by  a  slight  physical 
break,  and  the  latter  are  lost  in  the  Yellow  Marl  or  Loess  deposits.  I  have  estimated 
the  entire  thickness  of  Tertiary  rocks  in  the  Northwest  at  from  5,000  to  6,000  feet,  and 
their  interest  vill  be  appreciated  when  I  venture  to  suggest  that  by  thorough  investi- 
gation tbey  will  doubtless  reveal  in  a  most  remarkably  clear  manner  the  history  of  the 
physical  growth  and  development,  step  bv  step,  of  the  central  portion  of  this  continent. 
I  shall  treat  this  subject  more  fully  in  a  future  paper,  and  would  refer  to  the  forth- 
coming report  of  Captain  Raynolds  for  the  details  of  the  facts  sustaining  my  opinions. 

We  have  no  evidence,  so  far  as  I  know,  of  long  continued  deep-water  deposits  in  the 
West,  until  far  up  in  the  Cretaceous  period.  If  we  examine  the  Potsdam  sandstone 
we  shall  find  that  where  it  reaches  its  greatest  force  the  lower  portion  is  composed  of 
an  aggregation  of  quartz  pebbles  cemented  with  siliceous  matter,  and  as  we  pass  up- 
ward, we  find  it  arranged  in  thin  layers  quite  compact  with  fucoidal  markings,  ripple- 
mark,  &c.  Everywhere  are  most  abundant  examples  of  oblique  lamina?  of  deposition 
and  ripple  and  wave  markings — evidences  of  sb  allow  waters. 

During  the  long  period  that  elapsed  between  the  deposition  of  the  earliest  part  ot 
the  Silurian  epoch  and  the  commencement  of  the  Carboniferous  we  have  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  dry  land  prevailed  over  a  large  portion  of  the  West.  The  Carboniferous 
epoch  commences  with  thin  layers  of  arenaceous  deposits,  gradually  passing  up  into 
homogeneous  siliceous  and  calcareous  beds.  The  latter  are  neves  more  than  from 
20  to  50  feet  in  thickness,  and  then  the  arenaceous  sediments  begin  again  to  predomi- 
nate, and  all  the  proofs  of  shallow  as  well  as  turbulent  waters  are  shown.  We  then 
pass  up  through  the  red  arenaceous  deposits  and  Jurassic  beds,  and  find  no  rocks  that 
indicate  deep  water  deposition.  Cretaceous  formation  No.  1  commences  m  many  places 
with  a  considerable  thickness  of  an  aggregation  of  water-worn  pebbles  passing  up  into 
thin  alternate  layers  of  arenaceous  and  argillaceous  sediments  with  thick  bedsot  sand- 
stone with  ripple  markings  and  oblique  lamina?,  then  gradually  ceases  in  No.  2,  and 
through  Nos.  2,  3,  and  4,  the  sediments  indicate  that  they  were  accumulated  m  com- 
paratively deep  and  quiet  waters.  No.  2  is  a  black  plastic  clay,  No.  3,  gray  marl,  and 
No.  4,  a  dark  indurated,  sometimes  laminated,  clay,  with  many  calcareous  concretions. 
In  No.  5  we  gradually  approach  indications  of  shallow  water  until  dryland  appears,  as 
already  stated.  .,,  _  _ 

It  will  not  be  possible  at  this  time  to  mention  in  detail  all  the  oscillations  ot  surface 
and  other  physical  changes  to  which  we  have  reason  for  supposing  the  country  was 
subjected  during  all  these  periods.  It  is  sufficient  for  our  present  purpose  to  show 
that,  except  during  the  Middle  Cretaceous  epoch,  no  long- continued  periods  of  quiet 
water  prevailed  in  these  ancient  western  seas. 

The  evidence  appears  to  me  to  point  to  the  conclusion  that  a  much  milder  climate 
prevailed  throughout  the  western  portions  of  our  continent,  during  a  greater  part  oi 
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the  Tertiary  period,  than  tliat  which  exists  in  the  same  latitudes  at  the  present  time. 
The  organic  remains  appear  to  indicate  a  subtropical  climate,  or  one  similar  to  that  of 
onr  Gulf  States.  Near  the  close  of  the  Cretaceous  epoch  the  waters  of  the  great  Creta- 
ceous sea  receded  toward  the  present  position  of  the  Atlantic  on  the  one  side,  and  to- 
ward that  of  the  Pacific  on  the  other,  leaving  large  areas  in  the  central  portions  of  the 
West,  dry  land.  These  areas  were  of  course  in  close  proximity  to  the  sea,  and  com- 
paratively but  slightly  elevated  above  the  ocean  waters.  In  regard  to  the  mollusca 
which  have  been  found  quite  abundantly  entombed  in  the  lignite-bearing  strata,  it  is 
an  interesting  fact  that  the  most  nearly  allied  living  representatives  of  many  of  these 
species  are  now  found  inhabiting  the  streams  of  Southern  Africa,  Asia,  China,  and 
Siam,  apparently  indicating  the  existence  of  a  tropical  climate  in  these  latitudes  at 
as  late  a  period  as  the  Tertiary  epoch.* 

Again,  the  luxuriance  of  the  flora  which  has  been  so  perfectly  preserved  in  the  lig- 
nite strata  of  the  West  point  to  the  same  conclusion.  It  is  true  that  until  recently  no 
species  have  been  found  which  belong  exclusively  to  a  tropical  vegetation,  but  during 
our  last  expedition  Ave  obtained  a  species  of  true  fan-palm,  very  closely  allied  to  Sabal 
lamonis,  figured  by  Dr.  Heer  in  his  " Flora  Tertiaria  Helve tite."  "The  most  northern 
limit  of  palms  is  that  of  Chamcerops  palmetto,  in  North  America,  in  latitude  34°-36°,  and 
of  Chamcerops  humilis  in  Europe,  near  Nice,  in  43°-44°  N.  latitude,  "t  The  true  palms 
of  our  present  day  are  considered  as  having  their  native  land  within  the  tropics.  That 
this  or  a  similar  condition  of  climate  continued  throughout  the  accumulation  of  the 
Wind  River  Valley  deposits  may  be  inferred  from  their  molluscan  remains,  which  are 
more  nearly  allied  to  tropical  forms. 

Again,  we  have  in  this  region,  as  before  mentioned,  an  extensive  area  occupied  by  the 
lignite-bearing  strata.  There  are  from  30  to  50  beds  of  lignite,  Varying  in  thickness 
from  1  inch  to  7  feet.  Over  all  this  great  area  there  are  at  the  present  time  no  large 
forests,  no  timber  except  that  which  skirts  the  streams.  We  now  know  that  during  the 
Tertiary  period  vast  forests  of  timber  must  have  covered  many  portions  of  the  far  West 
from  the  abundance  and  variety  of  the  vegetable  remains  preserved  in  the  rocks.  Silici- 
fied  trunks  of  trees,  50  to  100  feet  in  length  and  2  to  4  feet  in  diameter,  and  stumps  which 
indicate  gigantic  forest  trees  occur  abundantly  over  hundreds  of  square  miles  along 
the  Missouri  and  Yellowstone  Rivers.  Professor  Henry  and  other  meteorologists  have 
arrived  at  the  conclusion,  from  a  vast  number  of  well-authenticated  facts,  that  the  ab- 
sence of  forest  trees  on  the  great  prairies  of  the  far  West  is  due  to  the  want  of  moisture, 
which  is  well  known  to  prevail  all  along  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
The  prevailing  winds  are  now  known  to  come  from  the  west  and  northwest,  and,  as 
the  currents  of  air  laden,  with  moisture  from  the  Pacific  ascend  the  western  slope  of 
the  mountains^  become  condensed  and  deposit  their  burdens  for  the  most  part  before 
reaching  the  eastern  slope. 

Professor  Henry,  in  his  paper  on  Climatology,  contributed  to  the  Patent  Office  Re- 
port for  1856,  says:  "The  return  westerly  current,  sweeping  over  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
and  consequently  charged  with  moisture,  will  impinge  on  the  Coast  Range  of  moun- 
tains of  Oregon  and  California,  and,  in  ascending  its  slopes,  deposit  moisture  on  the 
western  declivity,  giving  fertility  and  a  healthful  climate  to  a  narrow  strip  of  country 
bordering  on  the  ocean,  and  sterility  to  the  eastern  slope.  All  the  moisture,  however, 
will  not  be  chrposited  in  the  passage  over  the  first  range,  but  a  portion  will  be  pre- 
cipitated on  the  western  side  of  the  next,  until  it  reaches  the  eastern  ele  vated  ridge  ot 
the  Rocky  Mountain  system,  when,  we  think,  it  will  be  nearly,  if  not  quite,  ex- 
hausted." We  are  now  supposing  that  the  climatic  conditions — winds,  currents  of  air, 
&c,  did  not  differ  to  any  great  extent  during  the  Tertiary  epoch  from  those  which 
prevail  in  the  same  latitudes  at  the  present  day.  We  therefore  venture  the  suggestion 
that  up  to  the  time  of  the  accumulation  of  the  Middle  Tertiary  deposits  the  lofty 
barrier  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  did  not  exist. 

Washington,  D.  C,  January  20,  1861. 

*See  Memoir-  by  F.  B.  Meek  and  F.  V.  Hayden  in  Proc.  Phila.  Acad.,  June,  1856. 
tLindley's  Vegetable  Kingdom,  p.  136. 
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OK  THE 

YELLOWSTONE  NATIONAL  PARK. 


Noeris,  Mich.,  December  10,  1878. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  of  my  operations 
in  the  field  during  the  season  of  1878 : 

As  soon  as  the  appropriation  for  the  Yellowstone  National  Park  be- 
came available,  I  proceeded  via  Omaha  and  Ogden  direct  to  Bozeman, 
Mont. 

From  Detroit,  Mich.,  Mr.  B.  F.  Bush,  an  early  and  enthusiastic  mem- 
ber of  the  scientific  association  of  that  city,  accompanied  me  as  assistant 
at  a  mere  nominal  salary,  purposing  to  remain  in  the  park  during  the 
winter  to  keep  a  regular  weather  record,  and  explore  and  sketch  its  main 
wonders,  at  present  but  little  known  at  that  season  of  the  year.  In  pub- 
lic meetings  at  both  Virginia  City  and  Bozeman  I  fully 'explained  the 
boundaries,  wonders,  and  necessities  of  the  park  ;  your  rules  and  regu- 
lations and  my  plans  for  its  protection  and  improvement ;  and  was  by 
the  speakers,  the  resolutions,  and  press  reports  thereof  sustained  by 
unanimous  pledges  of  earnest  sympathy  and  support. 

At  Bozeman  I  rapidly  outfitted  for  the  park  and  reached  it,  70  miles 
distant,  in  time  to  take  observations  of  the  there  total  eclipse  of  the  sun, 
July  29,  from  a  lofty,  unexplored  basaltic  pinnacle  of  Sepulcher  Mount- 
ain, as  did  Messrs.  Bush  and  Bottler  from  the  Cinnabar. 

As  stated  in  my  preliminary  report,  the  increasing  probability  that 
the  hostile  Bannocks  would,  like  the  Nez  Perces  of  last  year,  raid  the 
park  from  the  west,  induced  me  to  defer  the  purposed  erection  of  build- 
ings at  the  Mammoth  Hot  Springs  and  seek  to  construct  a  road  thence, 
connecting  the  entrance  from  Fort  Ellis  with  that  from  Henry's  Lake 
at  the  Lower  Firehole  Basin,  for  military  as  well  as  other  purposes.  A 
prudent  regard  for  the  safety  of  our  limited  appropriation  also  induced 
me  to  send  back  our  official  and  other  valuables  to  Bottlers',  and  to  pur- 
chase but  few  animals,  mainly  hiring  them  with  their  owners  at  only 
trifling  additional  expense  and  do  risk  of  loss. 

I  thus  quickly  organized  a  party  of  some  20  well  armed,  mounted,  and 
equipped,  resolute  and  reliable  mountaineer  laborers,  and,  with  only  one 
baggage-wagon,  rapidly  constructed  a  road  three  miles  up  the  lofty 
Mammoth  Hot  Springs  terraces,  and  through  an  excellent  pass  to  the 
West  Gardiner  Valley. 

From  the  summit  of  Sepulcher  Mountain  I  had  upon  the  day  of  the 
eclipse,  with  a  field-glass,  traced  my  route  of  1875,  along  connecting 
brandies  of  the  Gardiner  and  the  Gibbon,  through  a  canon  nearly  par- 
allel with  the  Snowy  Madison  range.  More  easterly  and  nearly  due 
south  from  my  point  of  observation  stretched  the  long,  open,  grassy  val- 
ley of  an  unexplored  branch  of  the  Gardiner  issuing  from  a  deep  canon 
toward  the  towering  clitfs  of  the  Grand  Canon  of  the  Gibbon,  and  far 
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away  over  and  beyond  the  Firehole  Basins  and  continental  divide,  the 
serried  glistening  crest  of  the  Three  Tetons  high  above  the  clouds. 

Subsequent  careful  and  long  continued  explorations  of  this  route 
proved  it,  although  difficult  and  dangerous  of  construction  through  sev- 
eral canons  and  firehole  basins,  the  most  direct  and  practical  one  for  a 
wagon  road  across  the  park. 

As  Barron  ette's  party  had  left  and  Professor  Hay  den's  not  reached  the 
park,  we  were  doubtless  for  a  time  the  only  white  men  within  or  near  it, 
requiring  constant  caution  in  scouting  and  labor,  as  well  as  in  care  of 
animals'  and  making  and  guarding  camp.  Despite  these  annoyances, 
we  crossed  the  terraces,  rapidly  bridged  the  first  branch  of  the  Gard- 
iner, forded  the  next  two  branches,  and  ascended  the  last  through  a  two- 
mile  canon,  and,  with  nearly  a  half  mile  of  bridge  and  causeway,  crossed 
the  foot  of  Beaver  Lake. 

Obsidian  there  rises  like  basalt  in  vertical  columns  many  hundreds 
of  feet  high,  and  countless  huge  masses  had  fallen  from  this  utterly  im- 
passable mountain  into  the  hissing  hot-spring  margin  of  an  equally  im- 
passable lake,  without  either  Indian  or  game  trail  over  the  glistering 
fragments  of  nature's  glass,  sure  to  severely  lacerate,  As  this  glass  bar- 
ricade sloped  from  some  200  or  300  feet  high  against  the  cliff  at  an  angle 
of  some  45°  to  the  lake,  we— with  the  slivered  fragments  of  timber  thrown 
from  the  heights— with  huge  fires,  heated  and  expanded,  and  then,  men 
well  screened  by  blankets  held  by  others,  by  dashing  cold  water,  sud- 
denly cooled  and  fractured  the  large  masses.  Then  with  huge  levers, 
steel  bars,  sledge,  pick,  and  shovels,  and  severe  laceration  of  at  least  the 
hands  and  faces  of  every  member  of  the  party,  we  rolled,  slid,  crushed, 
and  shoveled  one-fourth  of  a  mile  of  good  wagon-road  midway  along  the 
slope;  it  being,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  the  only  road  of  native  glass  upon 
the  continent. 

Then,  by  a  full  mile  of  grade,  we  flanked  Beaver  Lake,  skirted  a  dash- 
ing rivulet  of  green  alum-water,  through  a  fine  pass,  and  beside  a  lone 
lake  in  a  forest  of  dense  pines  to  the  lovely  valley  of  an  unknown  fork  of 
the  Gibbon,  descended  this  to,' and  three  miles  through,  an  unexplored 
but  extremely  active  and  interesting  firehole  region,  and  skirting  another 
near  the  second  falls  and  canon  to  the  wild-flax  and  clover- covered  park- 
bed  of  an  ancient  lake,  to  the  head  of  the  Grand  Canon  of  the  Gibbon. 

Thence,  without  the  guide  of  even  a  game-trail,  by  immense  labor,  and 
twice  crossing  the  stream,  we  for  some  four  miles  traversed  its  canon, 
nearly  a  half  mile  deep.  We  then  emerged  through  an  ancient  channel, 
and  skirted  the  very  brink  of  a  precipice  nearly  a  thousand  feet  above 
the  80-foot  falls  and  foaming  rapids,  and  six  miles  of  open  pine-clad  ter- 
races to  Howard's  road  from  Henry's  Lake,  an  estimated  distance  of  45 
miles  from  the  Mammoth  Hot  Springs,  mainly  through  a  region  hereto- 
fore totally  unexplored;  then  15  miles  farther  through  the  Lower  Fire- 
hole and  midway  to  the  upper  geysers,  our  wagon  being  the  first  to 
make  a  track  along  the  Upper  Firehole  Biver. 

We  joyfully  met  the  Gannett  and  Holmes  party  of  Professor  Hayden's 
geological'  surveying  expedition  at  the  lower  geysers— the  professor 
himself  at  the  upper,  and  between  them  the  various  members  of  his 
Wilson  party  straggling  in  afoot  and  exhausted  after  loss  of  their  ani- 
mals and  other  outfit  by  the  Indians  near  Henry's  Lake. 

It  was  truly  a  pleasant  and  fortunate  meeting  for  all  parties,  after 
more  than  a  month  of  hazardous  mountain  climbing  and  isolation  from 
the  outside  world  and  each  other;  and  amid  abundant  evidence  of  sur- 
rounding Indians,  we  for  days  pressed  our  various  duties  within  sup- 
porting distance  of  each  other. 
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A  courier  from  General  Brisbin  warning  me  that  the  hostile  Bannocks 
were  pressing  through  Tyghee's  pass,  and  advising  concentration  for 
defense,  until  relieved  by  himself  or  General  Miles,  delayed  us,  still 
laboring  upon  the  roads,  at  the  forks  of  the  Fireholes,  until  getting 
short  of  provisions,  when  we  retraced  our  route  to  the  Mammoth  Springs, 
there  finding  General  Brisbin  with  a  Gatling  battery  and  all  the  troops 
available,  and  that  the  main  band  of  hostiles  had  meanwhile  crossed  our 
road  between  us.  I  there  also  found  that  the  Bozeman  Bank  contain- 
ing my  government  deposit  was  closed,  requiring  the  assistance  of  my 
Bottler  friends  to  continue  the  work. 

Although  the  funds  were  ultimately  replaced  in  Helena  without  loss 
to  myself  or  the  government,  and  General  Miles  met  and  in  a  sharp  con- 
flict nearly  exterminated  the  Bannocks,  yet  these  circumstances  wholly 
unavoidable  and  not  likely  to  again  occur,  were,  in  the  midst  of  a  short 
season's  operations,  peculiarly  annoying  and  retarding. 

During  a  tour  of  the  park  with  General  Miles,  and  in  reviewing  the 
old  trail-routes  and  exploring  new  ones,  I  was  enabled  to  keep  a  small 
party  actively  engaged  in  improving  my  road  to  the  geysers,  that  towards 
Fort  Ellis,  and  a  new  one  to  the  forks  of  the  Gardiner  on  the  route  to  the 
falls  and  lake,  and  several  additional  bridle-paths  and  bridges. 

Also,  in  view  of  the  remote,  if  not  immediate,  possibility  that  the 
scaling  off  of  heavy  masses  of  rock  from  the  famous  extinct  geyser-cone 
called  Liberty  Cap  might  destroy  its  equilibrium,  causing  its  tall  and 
lamentable  destruction,  I  erected  rough  but  firm  braces  of  timber  under 
a  shoulder  of  the  endangered  side. 

After  the  commencement  of  autumn  storms  rendered  the  employment 
of  a  large  party  of  laborers  unprofitable,  I,  with  one  or  two  reliable  scouts, 
continued  the  exploration  of  mountain  passes  and  routes  for  roads  and 
bridle-paths,  learning  much  of  exceeding  value  in  future  operations. 
Lastly,  through  October  snow-storms,  explored  the  crags  and  canons 
along  the  head  of  the  West  Gallatin  in  the  northwestern  corner  of  Wyo-' 
ming,  to  learn  if  its  boundaries  may  there  be  adopted  as  those  of  the  park, 
as  is  for  many  reasons  desirable. 

Having  thus  fortunately  closed  the  very  arduous  field  duties  of  the 
season,  and,  without  the  loss  of  a  man  or  an  animal,  safely  left  the  gov- 
ernment property  at  Bottlers',  I  crossed  the  range  to  Bozeman,  Leaving 
there  October  14, 1,  without  special  incident  or  delay,  returned  via  coach, 
Utah  .Northern  and  Union  Pacific  Bailroads. 

My  assistant,  Mr.  Bush,  kept  a  regular  record  of  weather  observations, 
and  other  notes  of  interest,  and  greatly  assisted  in  obtaining  a  large  and 
interesting  collection  of  fossil  wood,  chalcedony,  obsidian,  &c.  But  un- 
fortunately the  unexpected  hardships  of  our  camp-life  and  season's  duties 
so  impaired  his  health  as  to  compel  his  return  down  the  Yellowstone,  but 
so  late  as  to  endanger  being  frozen  in ;  and,  leaving  the  Mackinaw  at  Fort 
Keogh,  he  took  a  mule-train  to  Bismarck  and  has  but  recently  returned. 

EXPLORATIONS. 

While  my  explorations  of  the  route  connecting  the  wagon -road  en- 
trances to  the  park,  and  that  between  the  Grand  Canon  and  Mount 
Washburn  are  doubtless  the  most  important  of  the  season,  still  I  deem 
many  others  of  considerable  interest  and  value. 

Beaver  Lake,  at  least  a  half  mile  wide,  of  considerable  depth,  and  in 
summer  alive  with  geese,  swans,  and  other  water-fowl,  is  mainly  if  not 
wholly  artificial.  It  is  evidently  formed  by  a  succession  of  beaver-dams 
meandering  in  nearly  every  graceful  curve,  each  with  a  fall  of  from  2  to 
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6  or  8  feet,  probably  aggregating  some  30  or  40  in  less  tlian  2  miles ; 
with  a  bare  flat,  like  an  estuary  of  the  sea,  where  the  dark  green  alum- 
water  of  a  hissing  firehole  basin  enters  it. 

An  impure  obsidian,  black,  with  white  flecks  and  cavities,  is  common 
in  the  park,  notably  at  the  Great  Falls ;  but  chips,  flakes,  arrowheads,  and 
other  Indian  tools  and  weapons  have  been  found  by  all  recent  tourists  and 
explorers,  in  burial  cairns,  and  also  scattered  broadcast  in  all  those  moun- 
tain valleys,  of  a  different  and  much  superior  kind  of  obsidian,  and  from  a 
source  unknown  until  my  discovery  of  it  this  season.  I  had  seen  the 
canon  from  Sepulcher  Mountain  some  20  miles  distant,  and  specimens  of 
obsidian  increasing  in  number,  size,  and  beauty  as  I  neared  it,  only  in 
wonder  and  admiration  there  to  find  the  eastern  palisade — for  two  miles 
in  distance  and  many  hundred  feet  in  height,  literally  towering  vertical 
pillars  of  glistening  black,  yellow,  and  mottled  or  banded  obsidian 
basaltic  columns  in  form,  but  volcanic  glass  in  fact — ever  for  the  aborig- 
ines a  vast  weapon  and  implement  quarry,  of  obsidian  of  a  quality  une- 
qualled, and  a  quantity  elsewhere  unknown. 

The  pine  and  crystal-spring  bordered,  wild-flax  and  clover-clad  glades 
of  the  jSTorris  Fork  of  the  Gibbon,  in  beauty  and  value  for  the  tourist  are 
unsurpassed  by  any  in  the  park  ;  and  the  open  grassy  park,  5  or  6  miles 
in  circumference,  between  the  upper  and  lower  falls  and  cafions  of  the 
Gibbon,  dotted  and  begirt  by  huge  boiling  springs,  sputtering  paint-pots, 
and  spouting  geysers,  many  of  them  timber-hidden,  high  up  the  encir- 
cling mountains,  for  beauty  and  for  grazing  I  deem  invaluable. 

Upon  the  crest  of  the  western  mountain  spur,  rising  nearly  vertical  full 
1,000  feet  above  the  head  of  the  Grand  Canon  of  the  Gibbon,  is  a  firehole 
basin,  containing,  probably,  less  than  5  acres,  yet  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful and  interesting  within  the  park.  There,  mingled  with  hot  springs 
and  spouting  geysers,  are  12  pulsating  geyser  cones  from  2  to  20  or  30 
feet  in  height,  in  form  and  character  similar  to  the  famous  Liberty  Cap ; 
and,  like  that,  fully  one-half  of  them  are  extinct  and  slowly  eroding  away. 
Others  are  still  active ;  one  of  them  a  tall  fumerole,  pulsating  like  the 
exhaust-pipe  from  a  huge  Corliss  engine,  and  another  has  the  orifice  and 
terminal  of  its  cone  positively  horizontal,  instead  of  vertical.  Although 
there  are  still  at  least  one  powerful  geyser  and  a  hissing  fumerole  plainly 
audible  for  miles,  yet  there  is  abundant  evidence  that  this  basin  is  in  all 
respects  but  a  dwindled  remnant  of  what  it  was  at  no  remote  period, 
when  its  matchless  geyser  supplied  four  separate  and  distinct  torrents 
of  hot  water  in  hissing  cascades  adown  the  mountain  crags.  As  discov- 
erer, and  probably  yet  sole  white  visitor,  I  from  its  group  of  white  gey- 
ser cones  name  it  the  Monument  Basin,  and  I  trust  none  will  ever  ques- 
tion the  appropriateness  of  Beaver  Lake,  Obsidian  Mountain,  and  other 
names  given  to  localities  which  I  have  discovered  and  explored. 

Along  and  near  the  upper  canon  of  the  Gibbon,  are  pulsating  geyser 
cones  of  both  yellow  and  crimson,  paint-springs,  and  rivulets  of  nearly 
every  color,  geysers  throwing  their  jets  some  at  least  100  feet  at  an  angle 
of  40°  to  00°,  instead  of  vertically  as  in  the  old  basins ;  and  in  the  open 
basin  along  the  road,  beside  many  small  but  beautiful  geysers,  is  a  large 
crater  formed  so  recently  that  many  pine  trees  within  and  around  it 
still  retain  their  seared  and  mud-laden  leaves. 

Mount  Washburn  is  alike  the  great  landmark,  observatory,  and  un- 
avoidable obstacle  upon  the  route  from  the  forks  of  the  Yellowstone  to 
its  falls  and  lake;  and  a  route  less  elevated,  bleak,  and  snowy  than  that 
now  used  over  the  western  spur,  is  exceedingly  desirable.  Fully  aAvare 
of  this,  I  have  for  years  sought  for  record  of  tourist  or  explorer,  or 
legend  of  mountaineer,  claiming  to  have  ever  passed  between  Mount 
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Washburn  and  the  Grand  Canon,  but  utterly  failed,  and  my  injury  at 
Tower  Falls  checked  my  personal  efforts  of  last  year.  ISTor  did  I  find  an 
opportunity  this  season  until  September  26,  when  with  Adam  Miller  and 
R.  B.  Rowland,  the  two  most  experienced  mountaineers  of  those  regions, 
and  five  good  horses,  I  started  to  explore  it.  From  the  Mis  of  Tower 
Creek  I  explored  its  canon  and  the  canon  and  valley  of  Antelope 
Creek  above  it,  the  timbered  plateau  between  them,  and  also  that  be- 
tween the  latter  and  the  Grand  Canon.  I  found  the  latter  very  elevated, 
but  open,  smooth,  and  grassy,  with  a  fine  lake  upon  its  summit,  mainly 
an  excellent  route,  with  magnificent  scenery  along  the  yawning,  sulphur- 
scented  and  stained  canon,  for  some  6  or  8  miles,  and  past  the  ruins  of 
an  ancient,  once  loopholed,  earth-roofed  block-house  some  16  by  20  feet 
in  diameter  and  of  unknown  origin,  to  a  dense  forest  at  the  foot  of  a 
bald  rocky  spur  of  Mount  Washburn. 

Its  tangled  timber  border,  rocky  sides,  and  sharp,  serried  crest,  as  seen 
from  Mount  Washburn  above  and  the  valley  below,  and  its  estimated 
fully  2,000  feet  of  vertical  faces  where  cut  by  the  Grand  Canon  as  seen 
across  it,  with  others  similar  nearer  the  falls,  had  ever  been  deemed 
impassable. 

A  careful  exploration  of  the  first  one  from  its  towering  front  in  nearly 
a  foot  of  newly  fallen  snow,  through  a  belt  of  dense  pine,  fir,  and  cedars 
to  near  the  main  mountain,  resulted  in  there  finding  a  pass  excellent  for 
a  bridle-path,  and  practicable  for  a  wagon-road,  at  a  much  lower  altitude 
than  the  old  route. 

From  a  rocky,  snow-girt  peak  in  this  pass  I  saw  others  still  better  in  the 
remaining  timber-fringed  mountain  spurs,  and  became  well  assured  of 
success.  I  camped  in  a  dense  clump  of  pines  and  balsams  in  a  sheltered 
grassy  glade  amid  the  snow,  and  like  Fremont  on  an  island  in  the  Great 
Salt  Lake,  or  Stevenson  and  Elliot  upon  one  in  the  Yellowstone  beyond 
the  reach  or  fear  of  Indians,  enjoyed  the  sweet  repose  of  the  weary,  suc- 
cessful and  contented. 

With  increasing  premonitions  of  a  gathering  mountain  storm,  my  plans 
were  formed  and  camp  in  motion  with  the  early  dawn.  Hastily  record- 
ing our  visit  upon  one  of  the  trees  of  our  canopy,  I  sent  my  men  with 
the  animals  to  seek  a  route  through  the  remaining  spurs  and  timber  to 
the  cascade  and  Great  Falls,  instructing  them  to  await  there  a  day  before 
searching  for  me,  should  I  fail  to  arrive.  Then  with  rifle  and  hatchet, 
afoot,  and  alone,  I  descended  a  side  canon  through  all  its  labyrinth  of 
windings,  tangled  timber,  and  crumbling  walls,  to  the  pent-up,  roaring 
Yellowstone  in  the  nearly  hidden  recesses  of  the  Grand  Canon.  Nearly 
fronting  me  was  the  mouth  of  a  yawning  side  canon  soon  hidden  in  its 
windings,  somewhat  above  a  side  cascade  nearly  lost  in  spray  in  its  fully 
1,000  feet  descent,  and  about  and  above  me  the  stifling  sulphur  fumes  of 
hissing  fireholes,  alike  a  serious  obstacle  to  my  purposed  exploration  of 
the  canon  to  the  falls,  and  a  warning  to  leave  it  without  delay.  Through 
great  exertion,  I  breathless  and  exhausted  reached  the  timbered  plateau, 
and  through  fast-descending,  large,  downy  snow-flakes  ascended  to  the 
Great  Falls,  the  thunders  of  which  for  miles  came  in  rumbling  echoes 
iroin  the  fearful  depths.  I  there,  in  the  gathering  twilight,  thankfully 
enjoyed  the  greeting  shout  and  blazing  camp-fire  of  my  men,  just  safely 
arrived  with  the  welcome  intelligence  that  they  had  found  a  route  in  all 
respects  preferable  to  that  over  the  mountain  to  Cascade  Creek. 

The  day  had  been  without  wind,  and  for  a  snowy  one  remarkably 
light,  and  the  snow,  which  was  more  than  a  foot  deep  before  night,  really 
a  benefit,  plainly  disclosing  the  various  hot  springs  and  sulphur  basins,  as 
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well  as  the  clear-cut  edge  of  the  Grand  and  side  canons,  and  brink  of 
the  large  yawning  land-slides. 

As  the  Grand  Canon  is  doubtless  mainly  one  of  erosion,  like  that  of 
the  Niagara,  with  a  stream  much  smaller  and  gorge  several  times  as 
deep,  the  hot  springs  have,  by  undermining  the  shelly  walls,  caused  sev- 
eral of  these  slides  of  incredible  dimensions.  One  of  them  extends  at 
least  a  mile  back  from  the  river,  a  fourth  of  a  mile  along  it,  and  fully  as 
deep,  with  a  grove  of  timber  still  nourishing  upon  the  portion  not  yet 
removed  by  the  river,  which,  as  well  as  a  roaring  rapid,  and,  I  think,  a 
fall  or  cascade,  are  hidden  by  it.  Two  or  three  other  smaller  but  similar 
ones,  with  their  short,  canoned  rivulets,  by  deeply  indenting  and  length- 
ening the  edge  of  the  canon,  are  the  main  obstacles  to  a  road  along  its 
plateau  brink.  For  though  the  pine,  spruce,  and  fir  timber  is  mainly 
very  dense,  yet  it  is  small,  only  averaging  a  proper  size  for  railroad 
cross-ties,  easily  removed  from  a  road-track,  and  useful  for  its  small 
bridges ;  and  as  I  did  not  for  many  miles  see  a  trail,  hatchet-hack,  or 
other  trace  of  a  human  being,  I  have  no  doubt  of  my  being  the  first 
explorer  of  the  entire  brink  of  the  Grand  Canon  of  the  Yellowstone, 
itself  still  mainly  untrodden. 

As  before  stated,  portions  of  any  possible  route  upon  either  side  of 
the  Grand  Canon  between  the  forks  and  the  falls  of  the  Yellowstone  will 
be  elevated  and  expensive,  especially  for  a  wagon-road.  That  upon  the 
eastern  side  of  the  canon  is  utterly  impracticable ;  that  within  it,  unknown, 
but  doubtless  mainly  so,  while  of  the  two  remaining,  that  I  explored 
is  the  shortest,  least  elevated,  and  easiest  of  construction,  in  fact,  in  all 
respects  so  ineferable  that  I  have  no  question  of  its  adoption  for  all 
purposes  other  than  a  lofty,  bridle-path  lookout,  for  which  purpose  a 
portion  of  the  old  route,  a  branch  from  the  new  one  over  Mount  Wash- 
burn, or  both,  will  ever  be  desirable.  Not  only  was  the  route  thus  found 
less  rugged  and  difficult  than  feared,  but  also  the  Grand  Canon  was 
shorter,  and  especially  its  lower  portion  less  deep  and  yawning  than  has 
been  considered.  Still  it  is,  especially  from  its  yellow  and  crimson  geysers 
to  the  falls,  beautiful  and  grand  beyond  conception,  a  leading  wonder  of 
the  park  and  of  the  world,  every  way  worthy  of  a  route  along  or  as  near 
as  possible  to  its  misty  and  sulphur-tinted  walls. 

From  the  falls  I  ascended  the  Yellowstone  to  its  lake,  but  was  pre- 
vented by  deep  snows  and  by  Indians  from  a  projected  trip  around  it. 
Leaving  it  at  Steamboat  Point,  I  traced  a  trail  route,  via  Pelican  Creek 
and  Amethyst  Mountain,  to  the  forks  of  the  Yellowstone,  a  new  route 
across  the  main  river,  and  thence  through  the  canon  of  the  East  Gardi- 
ner to  the  Mammoth  Springs. 

During  these  various  explorations  of  routes  for  roads  and  bridle-paths, 
various  paint  pools,  fossil  forests,  and  other  places  of  interest  were  dis- 
covered. But  as  most  of  them  were  subsequently  visited  by  some  mem- 
bers of  Professor  Hayden's  geological  survey,  in  connection  with  their 
own  numerous  and  valuable  discoveries  and  explorations,  I  leave  fur- 
ther description  in  more  appropriate  hands. 

SUMMARY. 

So  well  are  its  attractions  understood,  and  so  popular  is  the  park  in 
all  those  regions,  that  I  have  been  cordially  sustained  by  the  civil  and 
military  officers,  and  the  leading  citizens,  in  my  efforts  for  its  protection 
and  improvement.  Still,  to  properly  restrain  the  lawless  citizen  or 
tourist  from  wanton  slaughter  of  animals,  and  other  acts  of  vandalism, 
I  deem  additional  legislation  of  various  kinds  indispensable. 
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That  the  special  rales  and  regulations,  necessarily  anomalous  and  con- 
flicting with  the  roving-hunter  habits  of  the  surrounding  mountaineers, 
cannot  be  effectively  enforced  without  the  limits  of  their  operations 
(the  boundaries  of  the  park)  being  established  and  plainly  marked,  is  too 
evident  for  controversy.  Equally  so  is  the  necessity  for  a  thorough  knowl- 
edge by  all  parties  as  to  what  civil  and  military  officers  of  those  regions 
are  empowered  and  obligated  to  assist  the  superintendent  in  the  prompt 
enforcement  of  these  rules  and  regulations  in  every  portion  of  the  park. 
Nor  should  leases  for  any  purpose  be  granted,  or  permanent  occupancy 
or  improvement  by  any  parties  be  allowed,  except  in  conformity  with 
these  necessary  rules  and  regulations,  quietly,  affably,  but  uniformly 
enforced. 

Complications  arising  with  several  parties  claiming  to  have  made 
improvements  within  the  park  prior  to  its  dedication  as  such,  render 
their  adjustment  so  desirable  that  I  urge  their  consideration  at  the 
earliest  practicable  moment.  As  at  least  the  mining  portions  of  these 
complications  are  probably  without  the  boundaries  of  Wyoming  Terri- 
tory, which,  as  this  season's  exploration  clearly  proves,  embraces  all  the 
wonders  desired  within  the  park,  I  earnestly  recommend  changing  its 
northern  and  western  boundaries  to  conform  to  those  of  Wyoming  and 
the  speedy  completion  of  their  survey.  This  is  for  many  obvious  rea- 
sons very  desirable,  among  which  is,  that  running  one  east  and  west  line 
will  fix  the  borders  of  the  Territories  of  Montana  and  Wyoming,  and 
also  those  of  the  park  and  the  Crow  Indian  reservation,  thus  alike  avoid- 
ing present  expense  and  future  complications  from  the  exceedingly  di- 
verse judicial  and  other  modes  of  managing  contiguous  regions. 

As  the  park  adjoins  the  settled  portions  of  Montana,  while  wholly 
lsolated  from  those  of  Wyoming,  I  suggest  the  propriety  of  its  being  at 
least  temporarily  attached  to  Montana  for  judicial  purposes. 

The  few  Sheepeaters,  Bannocks,  or  Shosiiones  who  alone  once  resided 
within  the  park,  now  belong  at  their  agencies  with  other  annuity  Indians. 
Hence,  no  Indians  now  visit  the  park  save  as  a  haunt  for  purposes  of 
plunder,  or  of  concealment  after  bloody  raids  upon  the  ranchmen  pil- 
grims, or  tourists.  Therefore,  I  urge  the  necessity  of  the  agency  Indians 
ot  all  the  surrounding  tribes  being  officially  notified  that  they  can  only 
visit  the  park  at  the  peril  of  a  conflict  with  each  other  and  the  civil  and 
military  officers  of  the  government;  and  a  rigid  accountability  for  plun- 
der of  all  kinds  taken  into  any  of  these  agencies.  This,  with  a  small 
military  post,  or  at  least  a  summer  camp,  at  the  Yellowstone  or  Henry's 
Lake,  or  the  Forks  of  the  Fireholes  between  them,  would  prove  alike 
valuable  in  protection  of  the  park  and  the  adjacent  valleys;  and  beino- 
warmly  recommended  by  both  the  civil  and  military  officers  of  those 
regions  will,  it  is  hoped,  secure  it  and  the  future  safety  of  the  park,  and 
its  routes  of  access.  These  are  rapidly  approaching  by  railroad,  stea  m - 
^  boat,  and  coach  route  up  the  Yellowstone  via  the  gate  of  the  mountains 
or  Bozeman  to  the  Mammoth  Hot  Springs,  and  also  by  the  Utah  North- 
ern Eailroad,  now  completed  from  Ogden  to  near  the  Snake  Eiver,  with 
fair  promise  of  reaching  Market  Lake  and  a  coach  route  of  some  150 
miles  via  Henry's  Fork  and  Lake,  to  the  Forks  of  the  Firehole  within 
the  park.  Such  prospective  coach  connection  with  the  park  renders 
more  urgent  the  necessity  of  at  least  a  wagon-road  through  it,  not  onlv 
along  the  direct  route  which  I  explored  and  roughly  opened  this  season, 
but  also  the  much  longer,  rougher,  and  more  costly  route  unavoidable 
(as  along  the  old  trail),  to  view  the  great  Yellowstone  Lake,  Falls,  and 
Canon,  and  for  the  completion  of  the  circuit  of  the  park,  and  view  of  its 
greatest  wonders. 
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This  season's  explorations  and  careful  observations  of  the  bison,  elk, 
bighorn,  and  other  animals  within  the  park,  and  also  of  those  originally 
taken  from  there  and  now  roaming  peacefully  with  our  domestic  ani- 
mals in  the  Bottler  Park,  the  expressed  views  of  their  owners  and  also 
other  mountaineers  the  best  acquainted  with  the  haunts  and  habits  of 
those  still  wild — information  every  way  practical  and  valuable — fully  jus- 
tify my  last  year's  recommendations  for  their  protection  and  domesti- 
cation. 

I  thus  still  adhere  to  the  views  then  expressed,  that  the  delta-shaped 
portion  of  the  park  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  Yellowstone  Lake,  River, 
and  Canon,  the  Snowy  Kange  upon  the  east,  and  north  by  the  deep- 
sheltered  grassy  East  Fork  Valley,  where  the  most  of  these  animals  now 
are,  and  where  the  residue  would  soon  concentrate  if  there  especially  pro- 
tected, is  the  place,  and  now  is  the  time,  to  preserve  living  specimens  of 
the  dwindling  remnants  of  our  most  beautiful,  interesting,  and  valuable 
native  animals  and  birds.  Hence  I  again  urge  the  necessity  of  making- 
leases  to  responsible  parties  (some  of  whom  are  now  ready  if  protected 
from  Indians)  as  sub-agents  of  the  government  to  protect  and  gradually 
domesticate  a  portion  of  these  elsewhere  nearly  extinct  animals,  with  no 
other  cost  to  the  nation  than  the  exclusive  right  within  certain  pre- 
scribed districts  of  raising  hardy  vegetables  and  domestic  animals  for 
themselves,  which  are  also  necessary  for  the  use  of  future  tourists  in  the 
wonder-land. 

There  is  an  abundance  of  excellent  grass,  wood,  and  water  at  the 
Mammoth  Hot  Springs;  and  of  the  several  excellent  building-sites  the 
accessible  oblong  grassy  butte,  commanding  a  view  of  the  matchless  ter- 
races, the  canon  of  the  main  Gardiner  Eiver  and  its  branches,  should 
doubtless  be  selected  for  the  headquarters  of  the  superintendent  of  the 
park,  or  for  a  much  needed  commodious  hotel,  baths,  and  other  out-build- 
ings. There  are  several  good  building-sites,  plenty  of  wood,  fair  water; 
and  excellent  water  easily  obtainable  near  the  castle  and  Old  Faithful ; 
but  a  scarcity  of  pasturage  in  the  upper  basin.  Building-sites,  water,  and 
pasturage  are  very  inferior  at  the  lower  geysers ;  but  upon  a  terrace  of  the 
lofty  lookout  butte,  just  above  the  forks  of  the  Firehole  Eivers  is  a  site 
easily  approachable  from,  and  commanding  a  tine  view  of,  the  open  val- 
leys of  both  the  forks,  and  the  Madison  Eiver  below  their  junction,  with 
their  boundless  pasturage,  countless  geysers,  and  other  hot  springs,  in- 
cluding the  Lower  Geyser  Basin  some  two  miles  south  and  directly  front- 
ing it.  Wood  and  water  are  here  abundant,  the  former  excellent,  the 
latter  very  inferior ;  nor  can  this  only  drawback  upon  an  otherwise  pecu- 
liarly favorable  strategic  location  be  remedied  except  by  conveyance 
of  water  in  pump-logs  or  otherwise  from  a  distance  of  several  miles. 
There  are  several  charming  sites  for  a  hotel  and  yacht  or  steamboat 
landing  near  the  foot  of  Yellowstone  Lake,  and  a  lofty  site  with  nearly 
every  natural  convenience  and  few  disadvantages,  commanding  a  full 
view  of  nearly  all  the  concentrations  of  wonders  at  the  Great  Falls. 

There  are  several  excellent  sites,  and  necessity  for  occupancy  of  at 
least  one  of  them,  among  the  geysers  which  I  explored  this  season;  a 
matchless  one  for  grazing  and  for  domestication  of  the  bison,  elk,  and 
other  wild  animals,  near  the  famous  Soda  Butte ;  also  a  route  for  ap- 
proach and  crossing  of  the  main  Yellowstone  near  the  forks,  far  prefer- 
able to  that  of  the  Barronette  Bridge,  now  so  decayed  and  burned  as  to 
be  very  dangerous ;  or  to  the  abutments  of  the  miners'  bridge  commenced 
above  it. 

At  any  or  all  of  these  localities  the  bison  can  be  at  least  as  easily  and 
reliably  reared  as  domestic  cattle,  with  its  flesh  fully  equal  and  its  nearly 
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black  curly  robes  far  more  valuable  than  those  of  the  buffalo  of  the  plains, 
and  with  the  excellent  and  abundant  timber  material,  inclosures  can  be 
cheaply  made  for  preservation  of  a  few  specimens  of  the  elk.  antelope, 
and  other  animals  of  great  interest  to  future  tourists. 

With  another  season's  improvement  and  construction  of  roads  and 
bridle-paths,  the  promised  routes  of  access,  and  protection  from  Indians, 
I  have  all  confidence  of  being  able  to  effect  leases  to  responsible  parties 
for  the  construction  of  much-needed  hotels,  and  also  for  a  yacht  or  small 
steamer  upon  the  mystic  Yellowstone  Lake. 

A  plain  but  comfortable  residence  with  the  necessary  outbuildings 
for  the  use  of  the  superintendent  of  the  park  and  the  safety  of  the  pa- 
pers and  other  national  property  at  one  of  the  main  entrances  to  the 
park,  is  so  obviously  necessary,  that  their  construction  has  only  been  de- 
ferred because  of  the  Indian  raids  now  hopefully  terminated. 

With  this  view  I  am  having  lumber  and  other  material  prepared  for 
construction  of  these  buildings  early  next  season,  mainlv  with  the  un- 
expended balance  of  the  appropriation  for  the  present  fiscal  year. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  PARK. 

Believing  that,  aside  from  purely  scientific  questions  already  in  more 
appropriate  hands,  a  brief  statement  of  the  location,  dedication,  and 
leading  features  of  the  Yellowstone  National  Park,  and  a  reference  to  its 
prominent  explorers  and  route  of  access,  will  prove  of  present  and  per- 
manent interest  and  value,  I  devote  a  few  pages  of  this  report  for  these 
purposes. 

As  it  will  require  months  to  compile  Professor  Hayden's  extensive  ex- 
plorations and  surveys  of  the  past  season  and  to  issue  a  doubtless  correct 
and  valuable  map  of  the  park,  I  insert  a  small  and  tolerably  accurate 
one  for  present  use.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  modern  sulphur 
basins,  nmd-salses,  hissing  fumeroles,  and  spouting  geysers  are  only 
dwindling  remnants  of  the  ancient  volcanoes  and  vast  and  long-con- 
tinued eruptions  of  lava,  which  in  the  region  of  the  National" Park 
characterized  the  elevation  of  the  great  plains  and  Rocky  Mountain 
ranges  from  the  oozy  bed  of  a  shallow  ancient  sea. 

It  is  also  evident  that  at  some  subsequent,  but  remote,  period  of  time 
many  of  these  mountain  slopes  at  an  elevation  of  from  6,000  to  10,000 
feet  were  covered  with  dense  forests  of  timber,  in  size  fairly  rivaling 
those  now  upon  the  Pacific  coast;  and  that  by  some  eruption,  perhaps 
like  that  which  covered  Pompeii  and  Herculaneum,  these  forests  were 
suddenly  crushed  or  covered  and  encased  by  a  sea  of  hot  ashes,  mud, 
and  slime. 

Here  erosion  of  the  elements,  or  the  fuse,  pick  and  shovel  of  the  tourist 
unearths  this  ancient  timber,  often  petrified  entire,  a  perfect  tree  or  log 
of  stone;  others  timber  in  form,  opal  or  chalcedony  in  fact,  with  amethyst 
or  other  crystallized  cavities,  matchless  in  form,  color,  and  beauty,  and 
for  cabinet  specimens,  elsewhere  unequaled  in  nature  and  unrivaled  by 
art. 

Many  hot  springs  and  mineral  streams  now  petrify  timber,  or  coat  it 
with  sparkling  lime  or  silica,  build  geyser  cones,  and  many  beautiful 
forms  of  crystallization,  but  all  clearly  distinct,  and  mainly  much  inferior 
to  those  of  the  closing  eruptive  period. 

As  can  be  seen  upon  any  map  of  the  United  States,  the  Snake  River 
Fork  of  the  Columbia,  and  Green  River  Fork  of  the  Colorado  of  the  Gulf 
of  California  (Pacific  waters),  as  nearly  all  the  other  great  rivers  of  that 
portion  of  the  continent,  including  the  Jefferson,  Madison,  and  Gallatin 
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Forks,  and  the  Yellowstone,  Big  Horn,  and  other  branches  of  the  Mis- 
souri-Mississippi-Atlantic  waters,  and  the  longest  river  upon  our  globe, 
radiate  (often)  from  hot  springs  or  spouting  geysers  within  or  adjacent 
to  the  great  National  Park,  situate  mainly  in  Northwestern  Wyoming 
Territory.  This  is  really  less  one  large  park  than  a  group  of  smaller 
ones,  partially  or  wholly  isolated,  upon  both  sides  of  the  continental 
divide,  here  much  lower  than  the  nearly  unbroken  surrounding  mountain 
ranges.  Its  average  altitude  probably  exceeds  that  of  Yellowstone  Lake 
(some  8,000  feet),  or  nearly  a  half  mile  higher  than  Mount  Washington; 
its  few  and  yawning,  ever  difficult,  often  impassable,  canon-approaches 
along  foaming  torrents,  and  the  superstitious  awe  of  the  hissing  springs, 
sulphur  basins,  and  spouting  geysers,  and  unfrequent  visits  of  the  sur- 
rounding pagan  Indians  combined  to  peculiarly  delay  the  exploration 
of  this  truly  mystic  land. 

Although  Lewis  and  Clarke,  by  ascending  the  Jefferson  instead  of  the 
Madison  or  Gallatin  Forks  of  the  Missouri  in  1805,  crossed  the  Rocky 
Mountain  Divide  some  50  miles  west  of  the  park  without  its  discovery, 
yet  it  is  from  a  member  of  that  firsthand  of  Northwestern  explorers  that 
we  derive  our  first  knowledge  of  its  existence.  Coulter  and  Potts,  after 
their  discharge  in  1806,  retraced  Captain  Clarke's  return  route,  via  the 
Yellowstone  River  and  Bozeman  Pass,  to  the  three  forks  of  the  Missouri. 
They  there  continued  to  trap  and  hunt  until  Potts  was  killed  and  Coulter 
captured  in  a  Blackfeet  Indian  ambuscade  below  the  famous  Beaver- 
head landmark  upon  the  Jefferson.  Coulter  was  allowed  to  run  the 
gauntlet  for  his  life,  and,  being  remarkably  fleet  of  foot,  distanced  all  but 
one  of  his  pursuers,  whom  he  pinned  to  the  earth  with  his  own  war-lance, 
and  escaped,  over  6  miles  of  prickly-pear  plain,  to  some  drift-wood  at  the 
head  of  an  island  in  the  Jefferson.  Unarmed,  naked,  and  lacerated,  he, 
through  untold  dangers,  hardships,  and  suffering,  reached  a  trading-post 
on  the  Lower  Yellowstone,  rearmed  and  returned  to  his  Bannock  friends, 
and  for  years  hunted,  trapped,  and  with  relentless  vengeance  fought  the 
Blackfeet. 

The  haunt  of  the  main  Bannock  tribe  was  at  Henry's  Lake,  west  of 
the  park,  that  of  their  little  Sheepeater  Band  within,  and  their  main 
buffalo  range  upon  the  Big  Horn,  east  of  it,  and  Coulter  certainly  visited 
the  Great  Falls,  Yellowstone  Lake,  and  some  of  the  firehole  basins  and 
spouting  geysers,  and  ever  after  his  return  to  Missouri  in  1810  gloried 
in  describing  them.  Yet  so  little  credence  was  given  his  descriptions, 
that  for  many  years,  even  long  after  I  was  first  upon  the  Lower  Yellow- 
stone, "  Coulter's  Hell"  was  a  standing  camp-fire  jest  upon  now  well- 
known  realities,  and  John  Coulter  is,  without  a  shade  of  doubt,  the  first 
white  explorer  of  any  portion  of  the  Yellowstone  National  Park. 

In  1800,  the  veteran  fur-trader  Henry,  driven  from  the  three  forks  of 
the  Missouri  by  the  ferocious  Blackfeet,  Constructed  and  for  a  time  occu- 
pied a  stockade  fort  upon  the  outlet  of  the  lake,  which  still  bears  his 
name. 

W.  P.  Hunt  and  Ramsey  Crooks,  in  their  outward  route  to  the  ever  ill- 
fated  Astoria,  with  a  strong  party  in  1810,  and  also  the  feeble  remnant 
of  the  band  during  their  return  in  1812,  crossed  the  Wind  River  Range 
south  of  the  park. 

The  famous  American  mountaineers  Henry,  Ashley,  Sublette,  and 
Jackson,  the  Scottish  Campbells  and  Stewarts,  the  French  Pierre,  Port 
Neuf,  and  Fontenelle,  and  other  renowned  trappers  and  traders,  roamed 
over  the  regions  surrounding  the  park  until  the  most  of  them  were  killed 
by  the  Indians,  down  to  the  expedition  of  Captain  Bonneville,  in  1832. 
During  that  year  a  sanguinary  battle  was  fought  between  the  ever-bloody 
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Blackfeet  and  tlie  combined  bands  of  these  fur- traders  and  their  Bannock 
friends  at  their  general  rendezvous  in  the  famous  "  Pierre's  Hole,"  near 
the  Three  Tetons,  within  plain  view  of  mountains  within  the  park ;  and 
yet,  most  strangely,  in  all  the  published  reports  of  these  famous  mount- 
aineers, we  fail  to  find  a  hint  of  the  park  or  its  wonders. 

During  nearly  three  years  of  trapping  and  trading  with  the  Indians 
by  Captain  Bonneville  and  his  detached  parties,  in  all  direction  s  from  the 
park,  it  is  evident  that  he  neither  visited  it  nor  learned  its  true  location. 
For  although  his  map  of  those  regions  was  far  more  accurate  than  any 
before  and  many  after  it,  even  that  shows  the  largest  mountain  lake  as 
the  head  of  the  Snake  River  instead  of  the  Yellowstone;  hence  Pacific 
instead  of  Atlantic  waters,  inaccurate  in  form,  without  a  name,  and  no 
indications  of  the  great  tails,  canons,  or  geysers,  or  any  of  the  firehole 
basins.  In  fact,  in  his  only  reference  to  the  latter  (Xrving's  Bonneville, 
page  236)  he  erroneously  locates  it  upon  the  Stinking  River  (now  Water) 
branch  of  the  Big  Horn,  where  the  sulphur  fumes  from  an  extinct  geyser 
basin  somewhat  resemble  those  of  the  park,  but  every  way  less  mountain- 
girt  and  important  than  those  which  Coulter  saw  within  the  park. 

I  have  ever  given  much  credence  to  a  well-endorsed  camp-fire  legend 
of  a  mountaineer  named  Smith  having,  prior  to  the  days  of  Bonneville, 
written  a  narrative  of  his  explorations  of  the  firehole  regions,  and  being 
killed  by  the  Indians  before  its  publication ;  but  have  never  found  writ- 
ten proof  thereof.  Border  legends,  although  often  gross  exaggerations, 
are  seldom  wholly  false,  and  scores  of  them  indicate  that  white  mount- 
aineers did  long  ago  occasionally  visit  portions  of  the  park  for  trapping 
or  concealment,  and  perhaps  both.  This  is,  in  fact,  proven  by  ancient 
stumps  of  large  trees  cut  for  breastworks  and  for  foot-logs  across  the 
Crevice,  Hellroaring  and  other  mountain  torrents,  which  no  experienced 
mountaineer  would  fail  to  recognize  as  those  of  white  men,  from  being- 
rounded  from  below  in  a  way  never  practiced  by  any  known  Indians. 
Also  a  corral  near  Amethyst  Mountain,  and  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  block- 
house with  earth  roof  and  port-holes,  clearly  the  work  of  unknown  white 
men,  near  the  grand  canon  below  Mount  Washburn,  and  a  cache  of  mar- 
tin steel-traps  of  a  peculiar  form  only  used  by  the  Hudson  Bay  trappers 
some  fifty  years  ago,  which  were  recently  found  along  our  road  near  the 
Indian  arrowhead  quarry  at  Beaver  Lake. 

In  Captain  (now  General)  Fremont's  reports  of  his  explorations  in  those 
regions  in  1842-44,  he  describes  mountain  scenery  and  harmless  hermit 
Indians  similar  to  those  in  the  park,  but  no  geysers ;  being  probably 
ignorant  of  their  existence. 

In  1844  James  Briclger  to  me  personally,  and  as  I  now  know  correctly, 
described  the  canons  of  the  Upper  Snake  River,  but  had  then  neither 
seen  nor  obtained  a  correct  conception  of  the  geysers,  deeming  them  real 
volcanoes.  His  description  of  the  Two  Ocean  Pass  south  of  the  park  is 
now  admitted  to  be  mainly  correct ,  and  there  is  more  of  truth  than  sport 
(as  per  camp-fire  custom)  in  his  famous  story  of  a  foaming  torrent,  icy 
cold  at  its  snowy  fountain-head,  and  seething  hot  half  a  mile  down  the 
mountain-side,  though  not  caused,  as  he  boasted  and  'perhaps  believed, 
by  the  velocity  of  the  descent,  but  by  a  crag-hidden  firehole  basin  of 
spouting  water  and  seething  brimstone. 

So  with  his  famous  legend  of  a  lake  with  millions  of  beaver  nearly  im- 
possible to  kill  because  of  their  superior  'cuteness,  with  haunts  and 
houses  in  inaccessible  grottoes  in  the  base  of  a  glistening  mountain  of 
glass,  which  every  mountaineer  of  our  party  at  once  recognized  as  an 
exaggeration  of  the  artificial  lake  and  obsidian  mountain  which  I  this 
year  discovered,  as  briefly  stated  in  my  explorat ions-chapter  of  this  re- 
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port.  But  as  its  location,  as  also  that  of  the  arrow  and  lance  head 
quarry,  is  across  a  sharp  mountain  range  from  where  represented,  and 
so  long  sought  by  trappers,  it  is  not  probable  that  he  ever  saw  them,  but 
that  his  information  was  derived  from  old  Hudson  Bay  trappers  or  their 
Indian  allies,  alike  interested  in  deceiving  him  as  to  their  true  location. 
These  rumors  of  a  mountain-girt  land  of  wonders  at  the  fountain-heads 
of  the  Missouri  and  Yellowstone  so  impressed  Lieutenant  (now  General) 
G.  K.  Warren  during  his  explorations  of  the  Black  Hills  and  great  plains 
up  to  1857,  that  he  planned  an  expedition  to  explore  it.  This  strong, 
well-equipped  party,  under  the  command  of  Captain  (since  General)  W. 
F.  Eeynolds,  with  Prof.  F.  Y.  Hayden  as  geologist  and  James  Bridger 
as  guide,  spent  the  season  of  1859  in  exploring  the  Black  Hills  and  Big 
Horn  regions,  and  failing  to  cross  the  towering  Yellowstone  Bange  and 
reach  its  mystic  lake,  wintered  upon  the  North  Platte.  He  renewed  his 
efforts  in  the  spring  by  sending  Lieutenant  Maynadier  with  a  party  tlown 
the  Big  Horn  to  again  seek  a  pass  from  the  east,  and  with  the  main  party 
himself  sought  one  up  Wind  River  from  the  south.  Both  parties  failed ; 
Eeynolds  by  encountering  a  buttressed-based,  snow-capped  mountain 
wall,  to  cross  which  Bridger  declared  that  even  a  crow  would  need  to 
carry  his  grub,  or  provisions. 

Turning  to  the  west  and  crossing  the  main  Wind  Biver  divide,  near 
the  head  of  Green  Biver,  and  failing  in  another  effort  to  reach  the  cliff 
and  snow  encircled  park  from  near  the  Three  Tetons,  he  abandoned  the 
effort,  and  followed  the  old  traders'  route  via  Henry's  Fork  and  Lake  to 
the  Three  Forks  of  the  Missouri.  He  was  there  joined  by  Lieutenant 
Maynadier,  who,  failing  in  all  his  efforts  to  reach  the  park  from  the  east, 
had  crossed  the  Yellowstone  in  buffalo-hide  boats  below  the  gate  of  the 
mountains,  and  through  the  Bozeman  Pass  had  reached  and  descended 
the  Gallatin. — (See  Ex.  Doc.  77,  Fortieth  Congress,first  session.) 

The  utter  failure  of  a  two  years'  search  for  the  geyser  basins  by  such 
well-equipped  parties  and  led  by  the  most  famous  guide  of  the  mount- 
ains, proves  them  mountain- girt,  isolated  from  the  surrounding  regions, 
with  few  and  difficult  known  routes  of  access. 

Thus  baffled,  the  government  made  no  further  effort  to  explore  the 
park  until  long  after  gold-seeking  pilgrims  had  visited  various  portions 
of  it.  Prominent  among  these  prospectors  were  Bart  Henderson,  Adam 
Miller,  George  Houstin,  and  C.  J.  Barronette  around  the  Forks  of  the 
Yellowstone,  and  Frederick  Bottler  and  H.  Sprague  from  Henry's  Lake 
to  the  forks  of  the  Firehole  Biver.  All  these  were  prior  to  1869,  when 
two  hunters,  named  Cook  and  Folsom,  visited  portions  of  the  park,  but 
their  verbal  report,  made  to  General  Washburn  and  others  who  sent 
them  from  Helena,  has  never  been  published. 

Having  myself,  long  before  the  Eeynolds  expedition,  failed,  as  he  did, 
to  reach  the  park  from  the  east,  I,  after  many  years'  absence  from  those 
regions,  sought,  in  June,  1870,  to  reach  it  by  ascending  the  Yellowstone 
above  the  gate  of  the  mountains,  accompanied  by  Frederick  Bottler. 
Deep  snows  baffled  our  resolute  efforts  to  cross  the  Madison  Bange  to 
the  geysers,  and,  when  seeking  to  descend  to  the  Yellowstone  Yalley 
below  the  Mammoth  Hot  Springs,  Bottler  was  swept  away  in  attempt- 
ing to  cross  a  mountain  torrent  above  Cinnabar  Mountain,  losing  his 
rifle,  ammunition,  most  of  his  clothing,  and  nearly  his  life.  This  mis- 
hap compelled  our  most  reluctant  return  from  within  the  park  through 
the  then  nearly  unknown  and  impassable  second  canon  of  the  Yellow- 
stone to  Bottlers',  then  the  only  white  ranchmen  upon  any  portion  of  the 
mighty  Yellowstone  Biver.  Thence  I  retraced  my  route  to  Fort  Ellis, 
published  a  brief  account  of  my  trip  (see  No.  3  of  my  Journal  of  Bam- 
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bles  in  the  Far  West),  and,  under  previous  engagements,  descended  the 
Columbia  to  the  ocean,  purposing  to  return  with  a  party  to  explore  the 
park  the  next  year. 

During  the  following  autumn  the  Washburn  expedition  was  suddenly 
organized  for  exploration  of  the  park.  It  was  composed  of  H.  1).  Wash- 
burn, 1ST.  P.  Langford,  T.  C.  Everts,  S,  T.  Houser,  C.  Hedges,  W.  Trum- 
bull, B.  Stickney,  W.  C.  Gillett,  and  J.  Smith. 

General  Washburn,  in  command,  was  then  surveyor-general,  at  least 
T.  C.  Everts  and  N.  P.  Langford  ex-officers,  and  all  prominent  and  es- 
teemed citizens  of  Montana  Territory,  well  equipped  5  and,  at  Fort  Ellis, 
joined  by  Lieut.  G.  C.  Doane  and  seven  men,  they  followed  my  return 
route  to  and  up  the  Yellowstone  through  its  second  canon.  They  missed 
the  Mammoth  Hot  Springs,  but  visited  Mount  Washburn,  the  Great 
Falls  and  Lake,  returning  by  the  Firehole  Eiver  and  Madison  route  to  Vir- 
ginia City.  When  among  the  fingers  of  the  Yellowstone  Lake,  Everts 
lost  his  way,  horse,  aims,  and  provisions,  and  after  thirty-seven  days  of 
exposure,  starvation,  and  suffering,  doubtless  unequaled  by  any  other 
man  now  living,  was  found  by  Barronette  and  Prichette,  barely  alive, 
upon  the  Black  Tail  near  the  Mammoth  Hot  Springs.  This  is  the  first 
party  of  really  successful  explorers  of  any  considerable  portion  of  the 
park  of  which  we  have  any  public  record.  (See  General  Washburn's 
surveyor-general's  report ;  also  that  of  N.  P.  Langford,  in  the  May  and 
June,  and  T.  C.  Everts's  Thirty-seven  Days  of  Peril  in  the  November 
number  of  the  second  volume  of  Scribner's  Monthly  Magazine,  and 
Lieutenant  Doane's  report,  Senate  Ex.  Doc.  51,  Forty-first  Congress, 
third  session.) 

'  The  interesting  letters,  reports,  and  personal  influence  of  the  various 
members  of  this  party  led  to  Professor  Hayden's  interesting  and  valu- 
able explorations  in  the  wonderland  in  1871.  (See  Professor  Hayden's 
Geological  Surveys  of  1871.)  Capt.  J.  W.  Barlow  and  D.  P.  Heap  also 
made  valuable  explorations,  maps,  and  report  of  portions  of  the  park  in 
1871.    (See  Senate  Ex.  Doc.  (56,  Forty-second  Congress,  second  session.) 

During  the  succeeding  winter  Professor  Hayden  was  with  his  asso- 
ciates very  active  in  publishing  and  distributing  photograph  views, 
sketches,  and  other  valuable  information  in  reference  to  the  matchless 
wonderland,  and  in  preparing,  and,  aided  by  many  leading  members  of 
Congress,  advocating  to  its  passage  a  bill  dedicating  it  as  a  health  and 
pleasure  resort  for  the  American  people  under  the  name  of  the  Yellow- 
stone National  Park.  For  its  boundaries  and  control  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  see  hereinafter  copy  of  the  act  of  dedication. 

For  report  of  Professor  Hayden's  extensive  explorations  in  the  park, 
also  including  N.  P.  Langford's  report  as  superintendent,  see  his  report 
of  Geological  Surveys  for  1872. 

Capt.  W.  A.  Jones  and  Prof.  Theodore  B.  Com  stock  explored  mountain 
passes  to,  and  a  portion  of,  the  park,  making  valuable  reports  and  maps. 
(See  House  Ex.  Doc.  285,  Forty-third  Congress,  first  session.) 

In  1874,  the  well  known  Scottish  Earl  Dunraven  made  a  tour  of  the 
park,  and  published  an  interesting  narrative.    (See  his  Great  Divide.) 

For  Secretary  of  War  Belknap's  narrative  of  a  tour  of  the  park,  see 
his  report  of  1875. 

Capt,  W.  Ludlow  made  a  reconnaissance  of  the  park  in  1875.  (See 
Engineer's  Beport  published  by  War  Department.) 

For  record  of  P.  W.  Norris's  explorations  in  the  park  in  1875,  see  No.  24 
and  25  of  his  Journal  of  Bambles  in  the  Far  West.  Besides  Moran,  Jack- 
son, Elliott,  Gannett,  Holmes,  and  other  justly  famous  artists  who  have 
at  various  times  accompanied  Professor  Hayden's  and  other  expeditions, 
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J.  Crissman,  Calfer  &  Goiter,  Marshall,  Fouche,  and  other  photogra- 
phers, have  at  various  times  visited  the  park,  taking  and  widely  dissemi- 
nating interesting  views  of  the  great  falls,  geysers,  hot-spring  terraces, 
and  other  wonders  of  the  park. 

During  all  these  years  of  exploration  and  research,  so  far  as  I  am 
aware,  the  wisdom  of  Congress  in  promptly  dedicating  the  National 
Park  has  never  been  seriously  questioned  5  nor  has  its  size,  or  its  appropri- 
ate control  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  or  his  rules  and  regulations 
for  its  protection  and  management,  been  deemed  objectionable.  Hence 
it  is  not  what  Congress  has  done,  but  what  it  so  long  neglected  to  do  5 
not  the  dedication  of  a  lofty  mountain-girt  lava  region  destitute  of  val- 
uable minerals,  isolated  and  worthless  for  all  else,  but  matchless  and 
invaluable  as  a  field  for  scientists  and  a  national  health  and  pleasure  re- 
sort for.  our  people,  but  rather  the  failure  to  make  moderate  appropria- 
tions for  its  protection  and  improvement  until  leases  could  be  made  to 
assist  in  rendering  it  self-sustaining,  which  compelled  its  first  superin- 
tendent, P.  Langford,  to  abandon  all  efforts  for  its  protection,  and  so 
long  allowed  destructive  forest  fires,  the  wanton  slaughter  of  its  inter- 
esting and  valuable  animals,  and  constant  and  nearly  irreparable  van- 
dalism of  many  of  its  prominent  wonders.  So  uniform  was  the  testimony 
of  the  civil  and  military  officers  of  the  government,  as  well  as  the  Amer- 
ican and  European  scientists  and  tourists  who  visited  the  park,  and  so 
strong  their  appeals  to  the  nation  for  its  protection,  or  at  least  the  send- 
ing a  commissioner  or  an  agent  specially  empowered  to  investigate  and 
report  the  facts,  that  among  the  early  acts  of  the  present  honorable 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  was  my  appointment  as  superintendent  of  the 
park  and  special  agent  to  again  visit  it  and  report  the  facts  as  I  should 
then  find  them  for  the  information  of  himself  and  Congress.  But  for 
want  of  funds  available  for  my  salary  or  expenses  none  were  furnished 
or  even  promised,  other  than  a  reliance  upon  Congress  to  make  provis- 
ion to  properly  pay  for  performance  of  duties  pointed  out  and  positively 
required  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  the  act  dedicating  the  park. 
This  will,  I  think,  appear  clearly  evident  by  perusal  of  the  following- 
copy  of  the  act  of  dedication,  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  and  my  appeals  to  the  mountaineers  as  published  in 
No.  62  of  the  Norris  Suburban,  several  hundred  copies  of  which  were 
gratuitously  distributed  throughout  the  regions  adjacent  to  the  park 
during  the  spring  of  1877. 

AN  ACT  to  set  apart  a  certain  tract  of  land  lying  near  the  headwaters  of  the  Yellowstone  Elver  as  a 

public  park. 

Be  it  enacted  oij  the  Senate  and  Rouse  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congress  assembled,  Tliat  the  tract  of  laud  in  the  Territories  of  Montana  and  Wyoming 
lying  near  the  headwaters  of  the  Yellowstone  River,  and  described  as  follows,  to  wit : 
commencing  at  the  junction  of  Gardiner's  River  with  the  Yellowstone  River  and  run- 
ning east  to  the  meridian  passing  ten  miles  to  the  eastward  of  the  most  eastern  point 
of  Yellowstone  Lake ;  thence  south  along  the  said  meridian  to  the  parallel  of  latitude 
passing  ten  miles  south  of  the  most  southern  point  of  Yellowstone  Lake;  thence  west 
along  said  parallel  to  the  meridian  passing  fifteen  miles  west- of  the  most  western  point 
of  Madison  Lake ;  thence  north  along  said  meridian  to  the  latitude  of  the  junction  of 
the  Yellowstone  and  Gardiner's  Rivers ;  thence  east  to  the  place  of  beginning,  is  hereby 
reserved  and  withdrawn  from  settlement,  occupancy,  or  sale  under  the  laws  of  the 
United  States,  and  dedicated  and  set  apart  as  a  public  park  or  pleasure  ground  for  the 
benefit  and  enjoyment  of  the  people  ;  and  all  persons  who  shall  locate,  settle  upon,  or 
occupy  the  same  or  any  part  thereof,  except  as  hereinafter  provided,  shall  be  consid- 
ered trespassers  and  removed  therefrom. 

Sec.  2.  That  said  public  park  shall  be  under  the  exclusive  control  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  whose  duty  it  sball  be,  as  soon  as  practicable,  to  make  and  publish  such 
rules  and  regulations  as  he  may  deem  necessary  or  proper  for  the  care  and  manage- 
ment of  the  same.    Such  regulations  shall  provide  for  the  preservation  from  injury  or 
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spoliation  of  all  timber,  mineral  deposits,  natural  curiosities,  or  wonders  within  said 
park,  and  their  retention  in  their  natural  condition. 

The  Secretary  may,  in  his  discretion  grant  leases  for  building  purposes  for  terms  not 
exceeding  ten  years,  of  small  parcels  of  ground,  at  such  places  in  said  park  as  shall 
require  the  erection  of  buildings  for  the  accommodation  of  visitors;  all  of  the  proceeds 
of  said  leases,  and  all  other  revenues  that  may  be  derived  from  any  source  connected 
with  said  park,  to  be  expended  under  his  direction  in  the  management  of  the  same 
and  the  construction  of  roads  and  bridle-paths  therein.  He  shall  provide  against  the 
wanton  destruction  of  the  fish  and  game  found  within  said  park  and  against  their  cap- 
ture or  destruction  for  the  purposes  of  merchandise  or  profit.  He  shall  also  cause  all 
persons  trespassiug  upon  the  same  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  to  be  removed  there- 
from, and  generally  shall  be  authorized  to  take  all  such  measures  as  shall  be  necessary 
or  proper  to  fully  carry  out  the  objects  and  purposes  of  this  act. 

Approved  March  1, 1872. 

(See  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States,  page  453.) 
RULES  AND  REGULATIONS. 

1st.  All  hunting,  fishing,  or  trapping  within  the  limits  of  the  Park,  except  for  pur- 
poses of  recreation,  or  to  supply  food  for  visitors  or  actual  residents,  is  strictly  prohib- 
ited ;  and  no  sales  of  fish  or  game  taken  within  the  park  shall  be  made  outside  of  its 
boundaries. 

2d.  Persons  residing  within  the  park,  or  visiting  it  for  any  purpose  whatever,  are 
required  under  severe  penalties  to  extinguish  all  fires  which  it  uiay  be  necessary  to 
make,  before  leaving  them.  No  fires  must  be  made  within  the  park  except  for  neces- 
sary purposes. 

3d.  No  timber  must  be  cut  in  the  park  without  a  written  permit  from  the  superin- 
tendent. 

4th.  Breaking  the  siliceous  or  calcareous  borders  or  deposits  surrounding  or  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  springs  or  geysers  for  any  purpose,  and  all  removal,  carrying  away,  or 
sale  of  specimens  found  within  the  park,  without  the  consent  of  the  superintendent,  is 
strictly  prohibited. 

5th.  No  person  will  be  permitted  to  reside  permanently  within  the  limit  of  the  park 
without  permission  from  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  and  any  person  now  living 
within  the  park  shall  vacate  the  premises  occupied  by  him  within  thirty  days  after  hav^ 
ing  been  served  with  a  written  notice  so  to  do,  by  the  superintendent  or  his'deputv,  said- 
notice  to  be  served  upon  him  in  person  or  left  at  his  place  of  residence. 


To  ivliom  it  may  concern  : 

Under  the  above  laws,  rules,  and  regulations,  and  my  peculiar  circumstances  of 
health,  long -acquaintance,  and  business  interest  in  those  regions,  I  have  accepted  the 
responsible,  but  as  yet  neither  lucrative  nor  desirable  position  of  superintendent  of  the 
Yellowstone  National  Park.  Have  appointed  J.  C.  McCartney,  esq.,  proprietor  of  the 
Mammoth  Hot  Springs  Hotel,  assistant  until  my  arrival  via  the  Yellowstone  River 
route,  I  trust  in  June,  unless  delayed  by  the  Indians. 

Meanwhile,  bona-Jide  occupants  of  buildings,  bridges,  mines,  &c,  will,  by  due  regard 
for  the  above  rules  and  the  future  interests  of  the  public  in  the  park,' be  allowed 
quietly  to  remain.  The  outburst  of  national  enthusiasm  at  discovery  of  the  matchless 
wonders  of  the  firehole  and  geyser  basins,  amid  the  Rocky  Mountains,  secured  their 
prompt  dedication  as  a  national  park  for  the  weary  and  worn  business  man,  the  tour- 
ist, and  the  scientist  forever;  also,  provision  for  the  appointment  of  a  superintendent 
under  proper  rules  and  instructions,  but  not  the  necessary  appropriations  to  reward 
the  one  for  the  enforcement  of  the  other. 

My  predecessor,  Mr.  N.  P.  Langford,  did  all  and  more  than  proper  to  expect  under 
the  circumstances  while  in  Montana,  but  with  his  return  East  all  restraint  ceased  and 
for  fully  two  years,  careless  use  of  fire,  wanton  slaughter  of  rare  and  valuable  animals 
and  vandalism  of  matchless  wonders  have,  as  so  truthfully  published  in  letters  ofmy- 
self  and  others,  been  doing  irreparable  injury  in  all  the  explored  portions  of  the  park 

Under  these  peculiar  circumstances,  in  the  interest  of  science  and  of  the  tourist  now 
and  in  the  future,  the  welfare  and  .good  fame  of  the  people  of  Montana  Utah  and 
Wyoming  in  general,  and  especially  to  my  old  mountain  comrades  and  friends  '  do  I 
most  earnestly  appeal,  to  abstain,  and  use  all  influence  in  urging  others  to  desist  from 
future  vandalism  of  all  kinds  in  the  lofty,  romantic  "  wonder-land." 

With  the  closing  of  the  Sioux  war,  extension  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  open- 
ing of  the  Yellowstone  natural  route,  and  the  Big  Horn  Mountains  for  explorations  of 
their  vast  gold  and  silver  mines,  and  influx  of  sturdy  miners  and  herdsmen  will  soon 
gather  wealth,  build  towns,  and  open  safe  and  convenient  routes  of  access  to  this  now 
isolated,  little  known,  but  matchless  national  heritage  of  wonders. 
63  I 
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That  tlie  spirit  in  which.  I  write  and  act  in  this  matter  may  extend  to  the  press  and 
the  people  of  those  mountain  regions  and  the  tourists  who  visit  them  is  my  ardent 
desire. 

P.  W.  NORRIS, 
Superintendent  of  the  Yellowstone  National  Pari  . 

Note. — The  boundaries  of  the  park  have  never  been  surveyed,  but  they  are  mainly 
crests  of  snow-capped  basaltic  mountains  encircling  the  wonder-land  of  cataracts, 
canons,  firehole  basins,  geysers,  salses,  fumeroles,  &c,  unique  and  matchless,  with  entire 
area  from  50  to  75  miles  square.  N. 

These  rales  and  regulations  are  those  adopted  by  the  Hon.  0.  Delano, 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  at  the  dedication  of  the  park. 

Under  these  circumstances  I  ascended  the  Yellowstone,  visited  most 
of  the  park  and  its  routes  of  access,  including  the  exploring  of  an  im- 
portant cut-off  route  ;  and,  too  seriously  injured  at  Tower  Falls  to  other- 
wise return,  descended  the  Yellowstone  from  above  the  gate  of  the 
mountain  in  a  skill',  and  reported  facts  and  suggestions  which  were 
merged  in  the  honorable  Secretary's  report  of  1877,  part  first,  page  837, 
and  also  deemed  worth  a  publication  in  pamphlet  form.  (See  Eeport  of 
the  Superintendent  of  the  Yellowstone  National  Park  for  1877.) 

After  a  long  and  careful  investigation  of  the  whole  subject,  and  in 
consideration  of  the  written  opinions  of  the  prominent  scientists  and 
explorers  of  our  country,  this  cautious  and  prudent  Congress  at  its  first 
session,  with  a  flattering  unanimity,  made  an  appropriation  of  $10,000 
for  the  protection  and  improvement  of  the  park.  For  an  account  of  my 
expenditure  thereof  reference  is  respectfully  made  to  the  appropriate 
chapter  of  this  report  and  attached  map  of  the  park. 

In  addition  thereto  I  may  justly  add  that— unlike  General  Sherman  in 
his  tour  of  the  park  just  in  advance  of  last  year's  raid  of  the  hostile  Nez 
Perces,  and  General  Howard  in  their  pursuit,  without  roads — Generals 
Miles  and  Brisbin,  in  their  military  operations  of  this  year,  as  well  as 
the  various  parties  of  Professor  Hayden's  geological  survey,  the  Ber- 
thold  party  of  engineers  in  running  a  line  for  a  branch  of  the  Utah 
Northern  Railroad,  from  Henry's  Lake  to  the  upper  geysers,  as  well  as 
many  parties  of  tourists,  have  utilized  my  roads  and  other  improvements 
as  fast  as  made,  thus  opportunely  rendering  them  of  present  as  well  as 
future  convenience  and  benefit.  With  the  expeditions  of  Generals  Miles 
and  Brisbin  were  Colonel  Baker,  Captains  Baldwin  and  Egan,  Lieuten- 
ants Douglas,  Pope,  Long,  and  other  battle-scarred  veterans  of  the  In- 
dian wars ;  Mrs.  General  Miles,  sister  of  the  wife  of  Senator  Cameron, 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  other  ladies  of  distinction' 5  the  Bev.  Dr.  Hoyt,  of 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  and  other  prominent  speakers  and  journalists. 

Besides  these,  Lord  Stanley,  English  j  Colonels  Schultz  and  Koster, 
German ;  and  many  parties  of  American  tourists,  despite  the  Bannock 
raids,  safely  visited  the  park  during  the  past  season.  The  unanimous 
testimony  of  this  long  list  of  civil  and  military  officers  or  agents  of  the 
government,  and  the  scientists  and  tourists  of  our  own  and  other  lands, 
proves  the  Yellowstone  National  Park  one  of  surpassing  interest,  a  con- 
centration of  petrified  forests  and  balmy  groves,  of  lovely  lakes,  match- 
less falls,  and  yawning  canons ;  of  azure  pools  and  spouting  geysers, 
unique  and  unrivaled — truly  the  peerless  cliff  and  snow  encircled  won- 
der-land of  earth,  well  worthy  the  fostering  hand  of  the  representatives 
of  our  people,  whose  priceless  heritage  it  is. 

P.  W.  NORTHS, 
Superintendent  of  Yellowstone  National  Parle. 

Hon.  Carl  Sciitjkz, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior,  W ashington,  I).  C. 
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APPENDIX. 


Summary  of  weather  reports  kept  in  the  Yellowstone  National  Park  during  the  season  of  1878. 

That  portion  of  July  which  was  taken  would  average,  at  sunrise,  57°  ;  at  midday, 
80°;  and  at  sunset,  74°.  '  J' 

The  month  of  August,  the  morning  average  was  4.4°,  and  ranging  from  32°  to  60° :  at 
t  °  8?o  avera»e  78°>  ranging  from  62°  to  S8°  5  at  sunset,  average  64°,  ranging  from  48° 

The  month  of  September,  the  average  at  sunrise,  39°,  ranging  from  24°  to  60°;  at 
midday,  average  61°,  ranging  from  38c  to  78°:  at  sunset,  average  51°,  ranging  from 
36°  to  74°.  8  s 

The  first  fifteen  days  in  October  average,  sunrise,  41°,  ranging  from  24°  to  54° ;  mid- 
day, average  57°,  ranging  from  46°  to  70°;  and  at  sunset,  average  51°,  ranging  from 


The  following  facts  and  suggestions  will  he  of  practical  interest  to  our  people  in 
reference  to  the  only  two  present  or  prospective  routes  of  access  to  their  heritage  of 
wonders  in  the  Great  National  Park.  These  are  the  northern  or  Yellowstone,  and 
the  southern  or  railroad,  and  as  Omaha  and  Bismarck  alike  possess  the  advantages  of 
Missouri  River  navigation  and  direct  railroad  connection  with  all  portions  of  our 
country,  they  may  he  properly  deemed  starting  points  upon  their  respective  routes. 

The  northern  route  from  Bismarck  is  still  the  natural  one,  by  steamboat  up  the 
Missouri,  400  miles;  the  Yellowstone  360,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Big  Horn,  and  prob- 
ably some  60  further  that  of  Clark's  Fork;  and  by  coach  160  miles  to  Bozeman,  the 
main  town  and  outfitting  point  of  those  regions.  Thence  it  is  by  coach  72  miles  to 
the  Mammoth  Hot  Springs,  within  the  Park — from  Bismarck,  distance  1,050  miles; 
time  ascending,  12  or  14  days;  descending,  much  less;  expenses,  about  $100. 

The  southern  route  is  by  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  from  Omaha  to  Ogden,  near 
Salt  Lake,  1,033  miles;  Utah  Northern  to  Port  Neuf  Canon,  near  Snake  River,  150 
miles;  coach  via  Pleasant  Valley  and  Virginia  City,  380  miles  to  Bozeman,  and  72 
miles  to  the  Park,  or  an  aggregate  of  1,635  miles;  time,  10  days;  expenses,  $200. 

A  saving  of  30  miles  can  be  made  in  the  Yellowstone  route  by  following  it  through 
the  Gate  of  the  Mountains  instead  of  via  Bozeman;  and  considerable  time,  distance, 
and  exx>ense  upon  the  southern  route  by  entering  the  Park  from  Virginia  City,  90 
miles  from  Bozeman.  With  little  doubt  both  these  routes  will  be  materially  shortened 
during  the  coming  season :  the  southern,  by  extension  of  the  railroad  70  miles  to  the 
crossing  of  Snake  River  at  Eagle  Rock,  then  coach  some  150  miles  via  Henry's  Fork 
and  Lake  to  the  Lower  Geyser  Basin  within  the  Park,  some  50  miles  nearly  south  by 
the  road  this  year  constructed  from  the  Mammoth  Hot  Springs.  By  the  anticipated 
construction  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  from  Bismarck  to  the  Yellowstone,  near 
the  mouth  of  Powder  River,  some  600*  miles  of  river  route  will  be  exchanged  for  250  of 
railroad ;  the  routes  then  standing  approximately :  Northern — Bismarck  to  the  Mam- 
moth Hot  Springs,  distance  700  miles ;  time,  8  days ;  expenses,  $60.  Southern — Omaha 
to  the  Lower  Geyser  Basin,  distance  1,400  miles  ;  time,  6  days ;  expenses,  $100;  show- 
ing that,  as  now,  one  route  requires  the  most  time,  and  the  other  the  most  money;  but 
practically  tourists  should  go  one  route  and  return  the  other. 


42°  to  60". 


Routes  and  distances  to  the  Parle. 


Routes  within  the  Park. 


ROAD  TO  THE  GEYSERS. 


Miles. 


Miles. 


Mammoth  Hot  Springs  to  summit  of  the  Terraces 

Obsidian  Canon  

Norris  Geyser  Plateau  . . 


3 
14 
11 
10 
7 
6 
4 
5 


17 

28 
38 
45 
51 
55 
60 


Falls  of  the  Gibbon  . 


Howard's  road  junction  with  southern  route. 

Lower  Geyser  Basin  

Midway  Geyser  Basin  

end  of  all  road  at  the  Upper  Geyser  Basin  . . 
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Miles. 


MOUNT  WASHBURN  TRAIL  VIA  THE  GREAT  FALLS  AND  LAKE. 

Mammoth  Hot  Springs  to  the  Forks  of  the  Gardiner  

Canon  and  Falls  of  the  East  Gardiner  . . 

Black-tail  Pond  

Devil's  Cut,  or  Dry  Canon  

Forks  of  the  Yello  wstone  

Tower  Creek  Falls  

Old  Ruin  

Pass  in  east  spur  of  Mount  Washburn. . . 

brink  of  the  Grand  Canon  

Great  Falls  of  the  Yellowstone  

Sulphur  Mountain  

Mud  Volcano  -  

foot  of  Yellowstone  Lake  

return  to  Mud  Volcano   • 

Mary's  Lake  ■ 

Lower  Fire-Hole  Basin  ■ 

Upper  Fire-Hole  Basin  


A  trail  is  greatly  needed  from  the  Upper  Fire-Hole  Basin  to  those  of  Shoshone, 
Lewis,  and  Heart  Lakes,  and  those  upon  the  fingers  and  eastern  shore  of  the  Yellow- 
stone,'  some  100  miles  in  length,  and  the  Pelican  Creek  route  of  35  miles  to  the  East 
Fork  of  the  Yellowstone,  at^the  mouth  of  the  Soda  Butte, 

As  the  very  limited  building  accommodations  at  the  Mammoth  Hot  Springs  are  all 
which  are  likely  to  be  found  in  or  near  the  Park  the  coming  season,  tourists  should 
outfit  at  Ogden,  Bozeman,  or  Virginia  City,  or,  if  reaching  the  Park  by  coach,  excel- 
lent saddle  and  pack  animals  will  be  abundant  at  $1;  guide  and  packer,  $2  each  per 
day 

time  actually  necessary  for  a  torn-  of  the  main  wonders  of  the  Park,  ten  days ;  twice 
that  more  enjoyable:  and  August  the  best  month,  although  July  is  only  marred  by 
flies,  which  nearly  devour  the  animals;  September  good,  except  a  seyere  equinoctial 
storm;  and  October,  saye  deep  sno^ys  in  the  passes. 

The  best  plan  is  to  make  the  Park  the  main  object  and  turning-point  m  a  season  s 
rambles,  visiting  both  the  Salt  Lake  and  the  Yellowstone  Valley  regions  upon  the  out- 
ward or  retiun  routes. 

There  is  now  all  promise  of  a  summer  post  for  protection  from  Indians,  it  necessary 
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EEPOET  OF  THE  COMMISSION  APPOINTED  UNDER  THE 
PROVISIONS  OF  ACT  OF  CONGRESS  OF  MARCH  3,  1877, 
REGARDING  THE  HOT  SPRINGS  RESERVATION  IN  THE 
STATE  OF  ARKANSAS. 


Office  of  the  United  States  Hot  Springs  Commission, 

November,  1878. 

Sir  :  We  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  statement  giving  the 
results  of  our  labors  since  the  original  appointment  of  the  Hot  Springs 
Commission,  also  showing  briefly  what  remains  to  be  done  in  order  to 
fully  meet  the  provisions  of  the  act  providing  for  the  disposition  of  the 
Hot  Springs  Reservation. 

On  April  28,  1877,  we  entered  actively  upon  the  discharge  of  our 
duties  under  the  act  approved  March  3,  1877. 

The  purpose  of  creating  the  commission  was  to  dispose  of  2,560  acres 
of  land  owned  by  the  government,  being  a  tract  of  land  two  miles  square, 
comprising  the  city  of  Hot  Springs,  or  what  is  commonly  called  the  Hot 
Springs  Reservation,  upon  which  about  four  thousand  people  have  their 
homes  and  places  of  business.  These  people  were  attracted  there  by  the 
renowned  and  wonderful  curative  qualities  of  the  hot  springs.  They 
have  expended  large  sums  of  money  in  building  hotels  and  other  im- 
provements, and  have  a  well-organized  city  government. 

The  law  implies  that  certain  of  these  people  shall  have  the  first  privi- 
lege (for  the  period  of  one  year  after  the  final  settlement)  of  purchasing 
the  land  occupied  and  improved  by  them,  at  an  appraisal  to  be  fixed  by 
the  commission,  and  gave  the  claimants  six  months  from  the  day  of  the 
organization  of  the  commission  in  which  to  file  their  claims. 

Forms  of  petitions  were  prepared  in  accordance  with  the  law,  so  that 
the  same  might  be  uniform,  and  every  effort  was  made  to  induce  the 
claimants  to  file  their  claims  early,  but  the  result  proved  that  more  than 
half  the  claims,  including  all  the  more  important  cases,  were  filed  during 
the  last  two  weeks  of  the  term  fixed  by  law. 

The  time  allowed  for  filing  claims  expired  on  October  27, 1877,  and  at 
twelve  o'clock  that  night  nine  hundred  and  fifty  claims  had  been  pre- 
sented. 

The  petitions  contain  a  plat  and  description  of  the  ground  claimed, 
showing  the  adjoining  claimants,  the  time  and  circumstances  under 
which  the  claimant  had  occupied  the  same,  the  character  and  value  of 
the  improvements  thereon,  and  generally  the  reasons  why  the  claimant 
should  be  entitled  to  purchase  the  same. 

As  required  by  law,  the  commission  designated  in  one  boundary  a 
tract  of  land  containing  all  the  hot  and  warm  springs,  and  the  Hot 
Spring  Mountain,  so  called  (being  in  all  about  265  acres),  to  be  reserved 
from  sale  forever,  and  this  designation  was  approved  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior. 

About  2,300  acres  remain  to  be  disposed  of  under  the  provisions  of  the 
act  of  March  3,  1877. 

The  law  required  the  commission  to  hear  any  and  all  proof  offered  by 
the  claimants  in  support  of  their  petitions,  and  also  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States. 
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More  than  six  months  were  occupied  in  taking  testimony,  and  in  that 
time  2,750  witnesses  were  examined  stenograpliically.  Testimony  was 
fully  taken  in  897  cases.  Thirty-one  cases  were  dismissed  or  withdrawn 
by  the  petitioners,  and  in  22  cases  no  testimony  was  offered. 

The  mass  of  oral  testimony  taken  and  the  documentary  evidence  is 
ftflly  equal  to  25,000  legal-cap  pages. 

Accurate  surveys  have  been  made  of  the  four  sections  of  land  com- 
prising the  entire  tract  known  as  the  Hot  Springs  Reservation ;  bound- 
aries have  been  re-established,  and  permanent  monuments  erected  on 
the  exterior  and  section  hues  and  corners.  Suitable  monuments  have 
also  been  set  at  each  angle  of  the  permanent  reservation,  3G  in  number. 

Claims  of  individuals  have  been  surveyed  and  platted  on  10  large 
maps,  representing  the  quarter-sections. 

A  topographical  survey  has  been  made  of  the  entire  reservation,  and 
three  maps  prepared  and  photolithographed— one  topographical  map, 
one  claim  map.  and  the  third  combining  the  two. 

The  commission  gave  diligent  attention  to  all  matters  coming  before 
them,  but  found  themselves  unable  to  complete  the  work  in  the  period 
of  one  year  (that  being  the  limit  of  their  term  of  office),  and  at  the  last 
session  of  Congress  a  measure  for  continuing  the  work  of  the  commis- 
sion, and  making  the  necessary  appropriation  therefor,  passed  both 
honses.  but  failed  to  become  a  law  by  reason  of  clerical  omission  in  en- 
rollment. 

The  work  necessarilv  left  unfinished  involved  the  interests  ot  a  large 
population,  as  well  as' the  United  States,  and  was  deemed  of  so  much 
importance  that  the  proper  authorities  made  the  matter  the  subject  of 
earnest  discussion,  and  finally  determined  that  it  was  for  the  best  inter- 
ests of  all  concerned  that  the  work  should  proceed  with  as  little  interrup- 
tion as  possible,  and  the  following  letter  was  received  by  the  under- 
signed : 

Department  of  the  Interior,  ^ 
Washington,  D.  C,  Jmu"2b.  1S7S. 

Gextlemex  :  The  President  directs  me  to  request  you.  as  the  late  commissioners  ap- 
pointed under  the  act  of  March  3,  1877.  to  settle  the  conflicting  claims  to  a  portion  of 
the  Hot  Springs  Reservation,  in  the  State  of  Arkansas,  and  for  other  purposes,  to  take 
charge  of  the  records  of  your  proceedings  under  the  said  act.  and  to  proceed  to  the 
eonsfderation  of  the  testimony  in  all  the  cases  in  which  testimony  was  taken  m  rela- 
tion to  the  rights  of  the  respective  claimants  to  any  part  of  the  Hot  Springs  Reserva- 
tion, and  to  perform  such  work  as  may  facilitate  the  early  adjudication  ot  such  claims, 
and  also  to  report  to  this  department  what  measures  may  appear  to  you  necessary 
to  protect  the  rights  of  all  parties  upon  said  reservation,  as  well  as  the  interests  of  the 
United  States,  trusting  thai  Congress  at  its  next  session  will  adopt  such  legislation  as 
may  be  necessary  to  confirm  the  acts  done  by  you  in  the  mean  time,  and  provide  for  a 
due  compensation  for  your  services.  , 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  fears  are  entertained  that  serious  difficulties  may  arise  I  be- 
tween the  conflicting  claimants  to  portions  of  said  tract,  you  are  requested  to  enter 
upon  the  discharge  of  the  task  above  indicated  at  as  early  a  day  as  possible,  and  that 
such  steps  shall  be  taken  by  you  as  may  be  necessary  to  preserve  the  present  status  ot 
the  claimants  until  their  rights  are  finally  determined. 

Very  respectfully,  &  SCHUEZ. 

Secretary. 

Hon.  Aaron  H.  Cragix. 
Hon.  Johx  COBCPvN. 
Hon.  M.  L.  Stearns. 

We  accepted  the  trust  and  at  once  entered  upon  the  discharge  of  the 
duties  indicated  in  the  foregoing  letter. 

We  were  without  funds,  and  have  as  tar  as  possible  done  everything 
in  our  power  to  facilitate  the  early  settlement  of  the  vexed  questions 
arising  from  the  conflicting  claims  of  the  residents  upon  the  reservation. 
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After  reassembling  at  Hot  Springs  and  perfecting  arrangements  as  far 
as  possible  for  preserving  the  peace  and  protecting  the  interests  of  all 
parties,  it  was  thought  best  to  remove  the-  records  of  onr  proceedings, 
testimony,  books,  and  other  papers  to  Washington ;  this  was  done  for 
greater  safety  and  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  the  work  intrusted  to 
us.    This  procedure  had  the  approval  of  the  department. 

An  office  was  assigned  to  the  commission  by  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment, since  which  time  the  examination  of  •  testinionv  has  continued 
without  interruption.  .  We  have  made  the  examination 'in  all  but  a  very 
small  number  of  cases,  and  have  prepared  an  abstract  of  facts  proven  in 
each  case,  so  that  the  final  adjudication  will  be  greatly  facilitated.  We 
expect  to  complete  the  examination  of  the  testimony  in  all  the  cases  by 
the  1st  of  December  next.  This  labor  involved  the  reading  and  digest- 
ing of  all  testimony,  documentary  and  otherwise,  in  eight  hundred  and 
umety-seven  (897)  cases.  Stenographer's  notes,  not  before  written  out- 
amounting  to  about  3,000  pages  of  foolscap,  have  been  transcribed  and 
properly  filed  with  the  claims. 

Careful  consideration  and  -much  study  have  been  given  the  subject  of 
laying  out,  widening,  and  straightening  streets,  a  matter  of  very  great 
importance. 

The  office  at  Hot  Springs  has  been  open  continuously  and  every  inter- 
est of  the  United  States  carefully  guarded. 

The  work  contemplated  by  the  law  and  remaining  unfinished  is  as 
tollows,  viz : 

First.  Straightening  and  widening  old  streets ;  laying  out  new  streets, 
avenues,  alleys,  &c,  in  the  entire  town  of  Hot  Springs.  This  work  re- 
quires careful  study  and  a  high  order  of  engineering,  as  the  ground  is 
of  peculiar  nature. 

Second.  The  hearing  of  arguments  in  contested  claims,  and  the  final 
adjudication  in  897  cases,  and  the  preparation  of  findings  in  each  case. 
About  one-half  the  cases  are  simple  and  undisputed,  the  main  question 
being  on  the  facts  whether  the  claimant  is  entitled  to  the  whole  or  a 
part  of  the  land  he  claimed.  The  other  cases  are  more  or  less  compli- 
cated and  conflicting,  two  or  more  persons  claiming  the  same  lot,  involv- 
ing disputed  questions  of  fact  and  law. 

Third.  The  appraisal  of  each  lot  awarded. 

Fourth.  The  resurvey  of  each  lot,  after  adjudication  of  the  claims,  in 
order  to  define  the  lines  and  ascertain  the  exact  amount  of  ground  to  be 
certified  to  each  claimant  as  required  by  the  law. 

Fifth.  The  appraisal  of  improvements  upon  each  lot  awarded.  The 
claimant  does  not  pay  for  the  improvements  but  the  law  requires  their 
appraisal. 

Sixth.  The  division  of  the  land  not  claimed  or  awarded,  into  lots 
squares,  or  blocks,  and  appraisal  of  the  same,  preparatory  to  the  sale  to 
the  highest  bidder,  but  not  less  than  the  appraisal. 

Seventh.  Preparing  and  issuing  certificates  to  each  claimant,  who  is 
adjudged  the  right  to  purchase,  setting  forth  the  amount  of  land  claim- 
ant is  entitled  to  purchase,  the  value  thereof,  character  and  value  of 
improvements ;  these  certificates  being  the  only  evidence  of  claimant  for 
foundation  of  patent. 

Eighth.  Condemning  all  buildings  upon  the  permanent  reservation 
and  in  the  line  of  streets,  appraisal  of  the  same,  and  preparing  and  issu- 
ing certificates  therefor. 

Mntli.  Preparation  of  map  embodying  the  results  of  the  whole  work 
to  be  filed  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  accompanied  by  the  sched- 
ule provided  for  by  the  law. 
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Some  time  will  be  required  in  notifying  parties  who  may  desire  to 
argue  contested  claims  to  appear,  and  in  arranging  the  cases  for  hear- 
ing. There  is  a  large  number  of  contested  claims  (300  or  400),  but  we 
cannot  say  in  how  many  the  contesting  claimants  will  desire  to  make 
oral  arguments  or  present  written  or  printed  briefs,  but  we  have  reason 
to  believe  that  a  large  number  of  oral  or  written  arguments  will  be  sub- 
mitted. These  cases  involve  very  important  interests,  and  are  entitled 
to  a  full  hearing  upon  all  questions. 

The  prosperity  and  well-being  of  a  numerous  population  and  the  very 
great  pecuniary  interests  of  the  United  States  demand  that  action  should 
at  once  be  taken  looking  to  an  immediate  settlement  of  all  questions 
involved.  At  least  ten  thousand  visitors  from  nearly  every  State  in 
the  Union  and  from  foreign  countries  are  annually  attracted  to  the  city 
of  Hot  Springs  in  search  of  health,  and  this  number  will  be  largely  in- 
creased in  the  future,  when  the  titles  to  the  land  are  settled  and  needed 
improvements  are  made. 

We  see  no  reason  to  change  the  opinion  already  given  in  a  former  re- 
port relative  to  appropriations  required  to  complete  the  work.  The 
amount  agreed  upon  by  Congress  at  its  last  session  and  the  unexpended 
balance  of  the  last  appropriation  will  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  in- 
tention of  the  law. 

AAEON  H.  CRAGIN. 
JOHN  COBUBN. 
M.  L.  STEARNS. 

Hon.  Oarl  Schurz, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Washington,  B.  C. 


EEPORT 

OF  THE 

SUPERINTENDENT  OF  THE  HOT  SPRINGS  RESERVATION. 


Hot  Springs,  Ark.,  November  15,  1878. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  make  the  following  report,  embracing  the 
time  from  October  1, 1877,  to  June  1,  1878.  I  entered  upon  my  duties  as 
superintendent  of  Hot  Springs  Keservation  early  in  October,  1877.  My 
first  duty  was  the  removal  of  some  three  or  four  hundred  people  en- 
camped on  the  western  slope  of  the  Hot  Springs  Mountain,  in  close 
proximity  to  the  hot  water  springs.  These  people  embraced  almost 
every  nationality,  both  sexes,  white  and  colored.  They  were  most  of 
them  living  in  shanties  or  tents,  but  some  of  them  were  encamped  under 
the  trees  with  no  other  shelter.  Most  of  them  were  afflicted  with  disease, 
and  many  of  them  worthless  and  desperate  characters ;  they  were  destroy- 
ing the  timber  and  shrubbery  and  polluting  the  springs.  On  the  20th 
clay  of  October  I  gave  them  notice  to  move  off  the  reservation  within 
thirty  days;  many  of  them  removed  at  once,  but  quite  a  number  were 
great  invalids,  and  having  no  means,  were  unable  to  move,  being  supported 
by  charity.  I  had  no  funds  in  my  hands  for  the  purpose  of  moving  and 
providing  for  them.  I  was  therefore  compelled  to  appeal  to  the  guests 
and  citizens  for  means  ;  to  this  appeal  they  responded  most  liberally, 
and  supplied  me  with  money  sufficient  to  erect  comfortable  barracks  on 
the  south  side  of  the  mountain,  make  two  commodious  and  comfortable 
bathing  pools,  one  for  men  and  one  for  women,  and  convey  the  hot  water 
in  iron  pipes  to  them.  The  barracks  or  hospital  accommodates  about 
sixty  invalids  on  the  average.  This  destitute  class  are  better  provided 
for  than  ever  before. 

I  had  great  difficulty  in  arriving  at  a  satisfactory  and  equitable  mode 
of  affixing  the  water  rents,  but  finally  adopted,  with  your  approbation, 
the  rate  of  five  dollars  per  tub  per  month,  which  seemed  satisfactory  to 
the  wants  of  bath-houses,  and  which  price,  in  my  judgment,  should  here- 
after be  maintained. 

Early  in  March  last  we  had  a  terrible  conflagration,  which  burned 
almost  the  entire  business  portion  of  the  town.  The  buildings  on  the 
east  side  of  Valley  street  from  the  southwest  corner  of  the  reservation 
proper,  including  three  bath-houses,  up  to  near  the  Big  Iron  Bath  House, 
were  entirely  consumed.  I  have  had  great  trouble  in  preventing  parties 
from  rebuilding  on  this  portion  of  the  reservation,  but  have  thus'  far 
succeeded. 

The  corporation  have  taken  the  responsibility  of  erecting  on  the  south- 
west corner  of  the  reservation  proper  a  city  hall  and  fire-engine  house, 
which  is  now  being  used  for  the  mayor's  office,  and  for  city,  county,  and 
superior  courts.  The  mayor  assures  me  that  it  will  be  promptly  re- 
moved whenever  required' by  the  Secretary;  the  corporation  having  no 
other  site  that  was  convenient  for  the  purpose. 

Early  in  June,  in  consequence  of  the  spread  of  yellow  fever  through- 
out the  Southern  States,  I  deemed  it  important  toward  preventing  sick- 
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ness  here,  that  that  portion  of  Hot  Springs  Creek  running  through  the 
reservation  should  be  thoroughly  cleared  out,  so  as  to  give  the  water  a 
clear  and  swift  passage.  This  I  did  with  your  approbation,  at  a  cost  of 
seventy-five  dollars.  I  also  paid  F.  C.  Stearns,  by  your  direction,  eighty 
dollars  for  care  of  Commission  papers ;  also  H.  A.  Whittington,  for  rent 
,of  room  for  same,  thirty-three  dollars.  Thirty-seven  dollars  carried  to 
the  July  account.  The  balance  of  water  rent  collected  up  to  June  30, 
1878,  is  deposited  in  the  Merchants'  National  Bank,  Little  Rock,  Ark., 
amounting  to  $5,035,  making  a  total  collection  of  water  rent  $5,260. 
Very  respectfully, 

B.  F.  KELLEY, 

Superintend  °.nt. 

Hon.  Carl  Schurz, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


REPORT 

OF  THE 

GOVERNMENT  DIRECTORS  OF  THE  UNION  PACIFIC 

RAILROAD. 


Boston,  December  7,  1878. 

Sir  :  With  the  exception  of  a  single  one  of  their  number  (Mr.  Chad- 
wick,  of  Connecticut,  who  was  originally  made  a  member  of  the  board  in 
March,  1877),  all  of  the  present  government  directors  of  the  Union  Pacific 
Eailroad  were  appointed  within  the  present  year.  They  none  of  them  had 
any  previous  knowledge  of  the  affairs  of  the  corporation,  or  were  more 
than  generally  informed  as  to  its  relations  with  the  government.  Under 
these  circumstances  it  was  fortunate  that  very  shortly  after  their  appoint- 
ment was  decided  upon,  two  acts  of  Congress  were  passed  which  greatly 
simplified  their  work.  By  one  of  these  acts  the  annual  payments,  allow- 
ances, &c,  to  be  made  to  the  government  by  the  Union  Pacific  were 
fixed  ;  while  by  the  other  a  new  bureau  was  established,  in  connection 
with  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  for  auditing  the  accounts  of  that 
company,  among  others.  These  two  measures  of  legislation  effectually 
relieved  the  present  government  directors  from  further  considering  many 
subjects  which  had  engaged  the  attention  of  their  predecessors.  For  the 
immediate  time  being,  and  at  least  pending  the  action  of  the  courts  in 
cases  arising  out  of  the  operation  of  the  acts  referred  to,  and  which  are 
now,  it  is  understood,  ready  for  decision,  the  financial  relations  of  the 
government  and  the  Union  Pacific  must  be  considered  as  definitely  settled. 
This  subject,  therefore,  calls  for  no  further  discussion.  As  respects  also 
the  condition  of  the  company's  finances,  its  resources  and  the  disposi- 
tion made  of  them,  the  government  has  its  own  auditor,  and  is  in  im- 
mediate x>ossession  of  all  the  facts  and  statistics  which  it  would  be  in 
the  power  of  government  directors  to  furnish.  Neither  have  the  present 
directors  thought  it  incumbent  upon  them  to  further  investigate  ques- 
tions of  the  past  connected  with  the  construction  of  the  Union  Pacific 
road  or  its  earlier  operations.  They  have,  on  the  contrary,  deemed  that 
they  would  best  subserve  the  purpose  of  their  appointment  by  strictly 
confining  their  attention  to  questions  of  the  present,  giving  the  depart- 
ment such  information  as  they  might  be  able  to  procure  relating  to  the 
existing  condition  of  the  property,  and  the  policy  now  pursued  by  the 
direction  in  the  management  of  the  company's  affairs. 

The  usual  yearly  inspection  of  the  road  was  made  in  September  and 
October  last.  All  of  the  members  of  the  board  took  part  in  it,"  with  the 
exception  of  Mr.  Chadwick,  who  was  prevented  from  so  doing  by  busi- 
ness engagements.  He  therefore  does  not  join  in  that  portion  of  the 
report  derived  from  personal  observation  of  the  property  or  its  manage- 
ment on  the  spot.  Both  locally  upon  the  line  and  in  the  general  offices 
of  the  corporation  at  New  York  and  Boston  every  facility  has  at  all  times 
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been  afforded  the  directors  toward  obtaining  whatever  information  they 
may  have  desired.  No  disposition  to  withhold  or  conceal  has  at  any 
time  been  apparent.  On  the  contrary,  from  the  beginning,  the  fullest 
investigation  seemed  rather  to  be  courted ;  while  more  than  once  the 
feeling  has  been  openly  expressed  that  justice  has  not  been  done  either 
to  the  actions  or  intentions  of  those  now  responsible  for  the  management 
of  the  company's  affairs.  A  public  inquiry,  at  once  impartial  and  intel- 
ligent, could,  it  was  claimed,  result  only  to  its  advantage. 

So  far  as  the  inquiries  of  the  present  government  directors  have  gone, 
they  have  been  of  a  general  character,  and  have  related  solely  to  the 
two  subjects  already  referred  to — the  material  condition  of  the  property 
and  the  business  policy  of  those  managing  it.  As  respects  these  also, 
the  inquiry  has  necessarily  been  both  partial  and  superficial.  The  con- 
clusions arrived  at,  so  far  as  they  go,  are  in  many  respects  quite  different 
from  what  the  directors  anticipated  when  the  inquiry  was  begun.  Such 
as  they  are,  however,  they  could  not  be  avoided. 

In  passing  upon  the  material  condition  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad, 
the  first  point  to  be  determined  is  the  standard  by  which  it  shall  be 
judged — whether  by  that  in  use  on  the  Eastern  trunk  lines,  or  by  that 
in  use  on  the  best  roads  of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  or  by  the  less  severe 
standard  which  is  usually  applied  to  the  newer  "roads  west  of  the  Mis- 
souri. In  view  of  the  facts,  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  more  than  refer 
to,  connected  with  its  organization  and  construction,  it  seems  manifestly 
right  that  the  Union  Pacific  should  be  judged  by  the  most  severe  stand- 
ards known  among  the  railroads  of  the  country.  No  good  reason  is 
apparent  why  it  should  not  be  held  strictly  to  this  test,  or  why  its  owners 
and  officers  should  object  to  it.  As  is  matter  of  common  knowledge,  the 
road  was  practically  built  out  of  the  public  money,  and  the  stock,  which 
now  represents  its  ownership,  represents  little  besides  the  enterprise  and 
energy  which  the  original  constructors  put  into  their  undertaking.  The 
corporation,  on  the  other  hand,  received  from  the  government  an  indorse- 
ment of  unprecedented  liberality.  The  road  was  designed  to  be  a  great 
national  thoroughfare ;  a  monument  of  public  liberality  and  of  private 
enterprise.  Under  these  circumstances,  those  representing  the  govern- 
ment in  the  conduct  of  its  affairs  would  clearly  not  be  justified  if  in  their 
inspection  they  applied  any  standard  short  of  the  highest  known  to  the 
railroad  system  of  the  country.  Especially  would  this  be  so  when,  as  in 
this  case,  the  road,  as  a  commercial  enterprise,  has  proved  a  brilliant  suc- 
cess ;  when  its  annual  gross  earnings,  falling  but  little  short  of  $13,000,000, 
are  the  largest,  with  five  exceptions  only,  in  our  whole  railroad  system. 
Neither  are  those  earnings  peculiarly  absorbed  in  the  necessary  operation 
of  the  road.  On  the  contrary,  while  but  three  companies  only  in  the 
country — the  New  York  Central  and  Hudson  Eiver,  the  Pennsylvania, 
and  the  Central  Pacific — report  larger  annual  net  proceeds,  the  percent- 
age of  operating  expenses  to  gross  receipts  (42  per  cent.)  has.  during 
the  last  three  years  averaged  lower  with  the  Union  Pacific  than  with 
any  other  great  railroad  company,  without  exception.  These  facts  are 
referred  to  in  this  connection,  not  to  prejudice  the  corporation,  but  sim- 
ply to  fix  beyond  a  question  the  character  of  the  standard  which  should 
be  applied  to  its  road. 

In  applying  that  standard,  however,  the  directors  have  endeavored  to 
bear  continually  in  mind  the  peculiar  conditions  of  climate,  soil,  traffic, 
and  population  under  which  the  Union  Pacific  is  operated.  While  in 
many  respects  most  favorably  placed  for  economical  working,  that  rail- 
road is  also  subject  to  natural  laws  which  seem  peculiar  to  itself.  Eor 
instance,  the  line  was  originally  laid  out  and  the  road  was  constructed 
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rather,  it  would  seem,  to  save  time  and  money  and  to  earn  a  mileage 
subsidy  than  with  any  regard  to  what  are  considered  sound  engineering 
rules.  It  was  a  surface  road,  in  which  cuts  and  embankments  were 
carefully  avoided,  without  regard  to  curvature  or  undulation  of  track. 
As  the  subsidy  was  paid  by  the  mile,  such  a  method  of  construction, 
while  it  saved  money  on  the  one  hand,  earned  it  on  the  other.  In  grad- 
ually converting  this  original  structure  into  a  first-class  permanent  work, 
it  would  naturally  be  expected,  according  to  all  established  precedent, 
that  the  alignments  would  be  rectified,  the  embankments  made  higher, 
and  the  cuts  deeper,  while  the  surface  undulations  would  have  been 
reduced  to  grade.  Experience,  however,  has  shown  that,  whether  saga- 
ciously designed  or  otherwise,  the  original  construction  was  for  this 
particular  road  the  best  construction  possible.  It  has  enabled  the  track- 
men to  contend  successfully  with  the  clouds  of  fine  dry  snow  which 
drift  in  winter  over  the  plains,  filling  every  cut,  but  blowing  clear  of  all 
embankments.  Accordingly  the  whole  tendency  of  the  company  in  the 
renewal  of  its  road-bed  has  been  to  seek  the  shoulders  of  the  hills  by 
curves  and  undulations,  instead  of  going  through  them  on  straight  lines 
at  an  even  grade.  The  effort  is  to  keep  the  track  at  all  points  slightly 
elevated  above  the  country  through  which  it  runs. 

So,  again,  as  respects  mason  work.  In  the  usual  process  of  first-class 
railroad  renewal  the  gradual  substitution  of  stone  for  trestles  and  piling 
is  assumed  as  a  matter  of  course.  The  Union  Pacific,  as  regards  certain 
large  portions  of  its  line,  seems  to  be  an  exception  to  this  rule.  In 
many  places  the  company  is  now  even  taking  out  original  mason  work 
of  a  fair  order  and  replacing  it  with  piling.  This,  too,  is  done  because 
experience  has  shown  that,  in  their  soil,  and  with  the  climatic  conditions 
under  which  they  work,  masonry  is  far  more  liable  to  wash-outs  than 
piling.  The  annual  rain-fall  is  not  large,  but  at  times  it  comes  in  tor- 
rents. No  ordinary  provision  is  then  adequate  for  the  water's  escape, 
and  where  the  surface  of  the  soil  has  been  broken  to  put  in  mason  work, 
without  carrying  its  foundations  down  to  bed-rock,  the  superstructure 
is  peculiarly  liable  to  be  undermined  and  swept  away. 

The  same  climatic  conditions,  on  the  other  hand,  affect  the  road  most 
favorably  as  respects  its  economical  operation.  The  character  of  the 
soil  and  its  freedom  from  water  obviate  the  great  difficulty  of  frost, 
against  which  the  Eastern  roads  are  forced  to  unceasingly  contend.  On 
very  large  portions  of  the  Union  Pacific  the  directors  were  assured  that 
the  track  and  road-bed  came  each  spring  out  of  the  winter  in  much 
the  same  condition,  apart  from  regular  wear,  in  which  they  went 
into  it.  The  soil  neither  heaves  nor  washes.  This  again  immediately 
affects  the  life  of  rails  and  ties,  as  well  as  the  condition  of  the  rolling- 
stock.  Indeed,  cotton  wood  ties  were  pointed  out  which  had  apparently 
been  in  the  track  since  the  original  construction  of  the  road  ten  years 
ago,  and  which  were  still  in  good  order. 

As  respects  fuel,  ballast,  and  building  material,  except  wood,  the  Union 
Pacific,  as  compared  with  the  generality  of  Eastern  roads,  is  most  advan- 
tageously placed.  Contrary  to  all  expectation,  and  again,  in  apparent 
defiance  of  experience,  the  native  soil  thrown  up  from  the  roadside  dur- 
ing the  process  of  original  construction  has,  on  a  large  portion  of  the 
line,  proved  itself  a  ballasting  material  of  the  best  description.  Dry, 
elastic,  and  easily  handled,  it  calls  for  no  foreign  admixture,  and  would 
hardly  be  improved  by  it.  For  only  80  miles  of  the  entire  line,  or  but  8 
per  cent,  of  the  whole,  is  foreign  ballast  even  deemed  necessary.  So  also 
as  respects  fuel  and  building  material.  They  are  found  in  great  plenty  and 
of  the  best  description  directly  on  the  line  of  the  road,  although  in  many 
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cases  a  long  haul  is  required  to  get  them  where  they  are  needed.  Yet 
this  haul  is  in  every  case  wholly  over  the  company's  own  rails,  and  for 
it  they  can  use  their  own  returning  rolling-stock  at  their  own  conven- 
ience.   Practically  its  cost  is  thus  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

In  the  matter  of  grades,  also,  the  line  is,  considering  the  elevation 
necessary  to  be  overcome,  most  fortunately  circumstanced.  The  whole 
eastern  half  of  it,  a  distance  of  more  than  500  miles,  is  a  gently  ascend- 
ing western  grade,  averaging  10  feet  to  the  mile ;  while  the  heavy  grades 
of  the  mountain  divisions  are  limited  to  three  localities,  respectively  of  60, 
50,  and  80  miles  in  extent,  in  which  90  feet  to  the  mile  is  the  maximum, 
and  that  at  one  point  only.  Of  the  entire  1,036  miles  of  the  road,  over 
800  are  most  easy  of  operation.  Xor  is  this  all.  The  overcoming  of 
grades  is,  of  course,  a  mere  question  of  power.  In  the  case  of  the  Union 
Pacific,  the  grade  and  the  power  which  overcomes  it  are  met  together. 
As  the  coal-mines  are  in  the  mountain  divisions,  allowing  for  the  differ- 
ence between  the  value  of  coal  at  the  mouth  of  the  mine  ($1.13)  and  in 
Omaha  ($7.50),  it  would  actually  seem  to  cost  the  Union  Pacific  but  a 
trilling  amount  more  to  haul  its  trains  over  the  mountains  west  of  Chey- 
enne than  it  does  to  haul  them  over  the  plains  east  of  that  point. 

As  respects  water  and  the  price  of  labor,  the  company  operates  its 
road  at  certain  points  at  a  serious  disadvantage.  Indeed,  in  the  west- 
ern divisions  the  absence  of  good  water  is  probably  more  seriously  felt 
than  the  presence  of  the  grades.  In  the  matter  of  snow,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  difficulties  originally  apprehended  have  been,  to  a  great  ex- 
tent, overcome,  and  the  expenses  reduced  until  they  are  no  longer  mate- 
rial. The  officers  have  learned  how  to  deal  with  it,  and  during  the  last 
three  years  the  entire  cost  of  removing  ice  and  snow,  including  the 
repair  of  sheds  and  fences,  has  added  hardly  one  cent  per  mile  to  the 
expense  of  running  trains. 

In  passing  upon  the  material  condition  of  the  line,  it  should  also  be 
borne  in  mind  that  in  the  traffic  which  the  Union  Pacific  is  called  upon  to 
accommodate  there  is  little  which  requires  frequent  or  expensive  hand- 
ling 5  that  is,  the  business,  both  freight  and  passenger,  through  and  lo- 
cal, whether  originating  and  ending  on  the  line  of  the  road  or  not,  is 
usually  carried  long  distances ;  so  that  none  of  the  complicated  move- 
ment and  frequent  interchange  of  trains  is  required  which  is  usual  on 
Eastern  roads.  This,  of  course,  necessitates  no  such  elaborate  and 
costly  arrangement  of  tracks,  sidings,  yards,  buildings,  and  general  ap- 
pliances as  is  found  upon  roads  with  much  smaller  traffic  in  other  por- 
tions of  the  country.  These  need  not,  therefore,  be  looked  for.  The 
Union  Pacific  at  present  requires  only  those  accommodations  necessary 
for  doing  a  business  of  the  simplest  known  character. 

Taking  all  these  things  into  consideration,  and  making  full  allowance 
for  them,  the  directors  are  unable  to  say  that  the  present  condition  of 
the  Union  Pacific  road  is  in  all  respects  satisfactory.  On  the  contrary, 
when  measured  by  the  standard  which  has  been  suggested,  its  deficiencies 
are  many  and  apparent.  The  policy,  as  respects  the  completion  and 
renewal  of  its  road,  which  the  company  apparently  has  pursued  and 
now  is  pursuing,  might,  perhaps,  if  judged  by  the  test  of  strict  business 
principles,  in  the  shrewd  management  of  a  practical  monopoly,  be 
deemed  a  fairly  liberal  one.  In  making  their  examinations,  it  is  true, 
the  present  directors  labored  under  the  great  difficulty  of  having  no  pre- 
vious knowledge  upon  which  to  base  a  comparison,  but  it  is,  neverthe- 
less, sufficiently  obvious  that  the.  property,  instead  of  deteriorating,  is 
being  brought  up  with  steadiness,  though  slowly,  to  a  fair  degree  of 
average  excellence.    It  is  still,  however,  far  short  of  what,  with  its  orig- 
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inal  endowment  and  large  presenat  ernings,  it  ought  to  be — and  very  far 
short  in  almost  every  respect  of  that  high  standard  of  excellence,  both 
in  scope  and  in  detail,  to  which  those  familiar  with  the  great  trunk-lines 
of  the  country  are  now  accustomed. 

As  regards  the  local  management,  the  directors  are  not  sufficiently 
acquainted  with  those  who  compose  it  to  offer  any  criticism  of  value. 
The  officers  are  doubtless  competent  energetic,  and  faithful,  as,  unques 
tionably,  they  are  experienced.  There  is,  however,  nothing  in  thepies- 
ent  shape  of  the  organization,  as  regards  division  of  labor  and  study  of 
detail,  which  would  indicate  that  it  is  the  work  of  any  superior  organ- 
izing mind.  .  It  gives  rather  the  impression  of  being  simple  even  to 
crudeness,  and  quite  lacking  in  system.  This  absence  of  thorough  organ- 
ization is  very  apparent  whenever  results  are  examined  in  detail.  On 
the  road  itself,  for  instance,  it  is  evident  that  the  standard  of  excellence, 
where  it  has  been  established  at  all,  has  not  been  fixed  high  enough  or 
rigidly  insisted  upon.  It  is  true  that  the  Union  Pacific  has  always  been 
operated  and  renewed  under  circumstances  unfavorable  at  least  to  its 
thorough  reorganization.  Its  ownership  has  more  than  once  changed; 
and,  as  is  well  known,  it  has  at  times  been  in  hands  more  solicitous  as 
to  movements  of  the  stock  market  than  honestly  desirous  of  attaining 
even  material  excellence.  The  local  management  has  accordingly  never 
been  the  responsible  management ;  nor,  however  good  and  compre- 
hensive its  ideas  may  have  been,  has  it  ever  occupied  a  position  which 
would  have  enabled  it  to  carry  them  out.  Meanwhile  it  is  obvious  that 
no  system  whatever  has  been  pursued  in  filling  up  the  subordinate  situ- 
ations. As  vacancies  occurred,  officers  have  come  to  the  road  from  all 
sections  of  the  country,  and  have  brought  with  them  theories  and 
methods  which  are  far  from  uniform.  The  result  is  that  there  is  no 
apparent  uniformity  of  work.  While  the  individual  division  superin- 
tendents and  road-masters  appeared  efficient  and  faithful,  they  did  not 
recognize  the  same  standards,  nor,  it  was  obvious,  did  they,  in  many 
cases,  have  any  conception  of  what  the  highest  standards  were. 

This  singular  absence  of  system  appeared  throughout,  and  in  matters 
well  calculated  to  excite  surprise.  The  directors,  for  instance,  were 
unable  to  obtain  any  profile  or  detailed  map  of  the  road  to  aid  them  in 
their  examinations.  To  satisfactorily  inspect  a  road  without  this,  or  a 
considerable  previous  familiarity  with  it,  is,  of  course,  impracticable ; 
and  yet  it  appeared  that,  if  such  documents  ever  existed,  they  had  been 
destroyed  and  had  not  yet  been  replaced.  So  also  as  respects  mile- 
posts  if  the  Union  Pacific  ever  has  been  divided  off,  except  by  section 
posts,  the  metes  have  long  since  disappeared,  so  that  it  is  now  extremely 
difficult  to  locate  anything  upon  its  line  except  by  stations  and  bridges. 
The  unfortunate  absence  of  standards  is,  however,  most  apparent  in  the 
motive  power  and  track  of  the  company.  For  this,  of  course,  the  pres- 
ent management  is  but  partially  responsible,  and  it  is  using  its  efforts 
to  reduce  the  existing  chaos  into  something  like  order.  This,  however, 
will  require  time.  Locomotives  and  rails  which  are  still  good  cannot,  of 
course,  be  discarded  because  unfortunately  they  were  purcha  sed  of  every 
possible  pattern  in  the  early  days  of  the  enterprise. 

Passing  further  into  detail,  the  directors  found  the  general  offices  of 
the  corporation  at  Omaha,  the  new  depot  building  at  Council  Bluffs,  and 
the  several  roundhouses  at  the  division  centers,  all  excellent  structures 
and  creditable  to  the  company.  This  cannot  be  said  of  the  stations  and 
other  buildings  on  the  line,  even  those  at  the  converging  or  central  points, 
like  Ogden,  Cheyenne,  Kearney,  and  Omaha.  Originally  cheap  and 
temporary,  the  structures  at  these  points  have  deteriorated  with  time 
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and  use.  Large  and  expensive  renewals  in  this  respect  should  already 
have  been  made,  and  cannot  much  longer  be  deferred. 

The  general  repair-shops  of  the  company  at  Omaha  may  originally 
have  been  laid  out  upon  a  convenient  plan ;  but,  if  so,  it  was  one  which 
unfortunately  did  not  admit  of  extension.  Accordingly 7  as  the  require- 
ments of  the  company  have  increased,  these  shops  have  become  incon- 
venient, and  their  reconstruction  on  a  large  scale  would  seem  to  be  a 
mere  question  of  time.  The  division  shops,  on  the  other  hand,  as  well 
as  the  rolling-mills  at  Laramie,  seem  to  have  been  well  designed,  and  are 
amply  sufficient  for  all  requirements,  both  present  and  future.  Judging 
by  a  very  superficial  examination,  and  the  results  as  seen  through  the 
returns,  the  shops  seem  to  be  well  and  skillfully  managed  and  open  to  no 
criticism. 

The  road  seems  to  be  liberally  equipped  with  rolling-stock,  which  is 
apparently  kept  in  very  good  order.  There  is  a  great  abundance  of  ex- 
cellent motive  power,  though  the  locomotives  are  of  a  number  of  differ- 
ent patterns.  Indeed,  this  department  of  the  company's  service,  per- 
haps more  than  any  other,  reflects  credit  upon  it. 

As  respects  itsbridges,  the  company  seems  to  be  pursuing  a  system- 
atic and  sufficiently  liberal  policy  of  renewals.  The  original  structures 
have  lasted  remarkably  well.  The  larger  wooden  truss-bridges  are  now 
being  replaced  by  iron,  and  the  trestle  and  pile  bridging,  where  it  could 
not  be  gotten  rid  of  by  embankments,  seems  to  be  kept  in  thorough  re- 
pair. For  reasons  which  have  already  been  referred  to,  the  substitution 
of  mason-work  for  piling  in  the  smaller  bridges  and  culverts  does  not 
form  a  part  of  the  company's  policy  of  renewals. 

The  road-bed  is,  as  a  whole,  not  yet  brought  up  to  the  proper  standard, 
as  it  is  in  many  places  light,  narrow,  and  low.  It  is,  however,  being 
rapidly  lifted  and  improved,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  work  of  renewal 
in  this  respect  will  more  than  keep  pace  with  the  renewals  of  iron.  If 
the  principle,  as  respects  curves,  cuts,  embankments,  and  undulations, 
upon  which  the  road  is  now  being  operated  should  prove  permanent  as 
well  as  correct,  the  bringing  the  road-bed  up  to  a  condition  of  standard 
excellence,  including  the  important  item  of  ballasting,  will  be  a  simple 
and  inexpensive  matter. 

The  lack  of  standard  and  system  which  has  been  remarked  upon  in 
other  respects  is  peculiarly  noticeable  in  the  matter  of  ties.  The  road 
is  as  a  whole  very  well  provided  with  them ;  indeed,  not  infrequently 
they  exceed  the  regulation  number  of  2,610  to  the  mile,  and  are  so  close 
together  that  there  does  not  seem  to  have  been  sufficient  space  left  be- 
tween them  to  enable  the  section-men  to  freely  work  the  ballast.  Little 
attention  seems  anywhere  to  have  been  given  to  the  careful  spacing  of 
the  ties,  and  if  any  rule  in  this  respect  was  ever  laid  down,  a  rigid  com- 
pliance with  it  on  the  part  of  the  road-masters  has  obviously  not  been 
insisted  upon.  This  is  the  more  noticeable  as  the  character  of  the  soil 
and  absence  of  heavy  ballasting  would  seem  to  make  a  careful  observ- 
ance of  some  rule  in  the  matter  peculiarly  desirable.  It  would,  however, 
seem  that  great  numbers  of  ties  have  from  time  to  time  been  put  iu  the 
track,  with  very  little  regard  to  their  size,  while  none  have  been  taken  out 
until  they  were  thoroughly  rotted  through.  The  spiking  is  not  less  slov- 
enly, and  there  is  thus  an  absence  of  symmetry  and  disregard  of  ap- 
pearance about  the  track,  when  examined  in  detail,  which  is  not  suggest- 
ive of  a  first-class  railroad. 

It  is  in  the  character  of  its  rails,  however,  that  the  Union  Pacific  is 
most  deficient.  Considering  the  large  income  of  the  company  and  the 
recent  low  price  of  steel,  the  economy  of  renewals  in  this  respect  has 
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been  carried  much  too  far.  While,  during  the  last  six  years,  first-class 
roads  in  other  parts  of  the  country  have  wholly  replaced  their  iron  with 
steel,  removing  every  defective  rail  from  their  tracks,  the  Union  Pacific 
has  thus  renewed  but  290  miles  out  of  1,036.  This  comparatively  small 
portion  of  its  track  is  fairly  up  to  standard,  but  the  remainder  can 
hardly  be  ranked  as  even  of  the  second  class.  In  it  are  not  seldom  to  be 
found  sections  of  track  where  there  are  rails  of  different  pattern  and  of 
varying  lengths,  with  joints  even  or  broken,  as  the  case  may  be, — resting 
on  chairs  or  spliced  with  plates, — on  the  ties,  or  suspended  between  the 
ties ; — rails  which  have  been  cut  and  turned  and  handled,  and  which  are 
low  at  both  j  oints  and  crushed  in  the  center.  Nor,  unfortunately,  are  these 
very  exceptional.  The  rule  is  understood  to  be  that  no  rails  having 
service  in  them,  of  over  16  feet  in  length,  are  to  be  removed  from  the 
track,  and  during  their  inspection  the  directors  not  infrequently  saw 
them  of  12  feet  in  length  and  even  less.  That  portions  of  the  road  can, 
under  such  circumstances,  safely  go  into  the  winter  must  be  due  to  the 
fortunate  freedom  of  the  soil  from  frost.  It  could  not  be  done  in  the 
East. 

In  explanation  of  this  very  noticeable  state  of  facts,  it  was  suggested 
to  the  directors  that  the  rails  which  have  been  referred  to  were  a  por- 
tion of  the  original  iron  of  the  road,  which  was  of  such  a  singular 
toughness  and  strength  that,  in  spite  of  its  battered  appearance,  it  was 
still  kept  in  the  tracks  for  the  simple  reason  that,  even  in  its  present 
condition,  it  was  found  to  outlast  new  iron.  It  would  hardly,  however, 
be  suggested  that  this  original  iron  is,  in  its  present  lamentable  state, 
superior  to  steel;  and  it  is  with  steel  that  first-class  roads  are  now 
equipped.  The  Union  Pacific,  moreover,  as  respects  its  iron,  continues 
the  practice,  long  since  abandoned  by  solvent  companies,  of  putting 
clown  in  front  of  its  stations  the  poorer  rails  taken  up  among  those  still 
having  service  left  in  them,  upon  the  ground  that,  as  the  trains  run  at 
slow  speed  before  the  stations,  this  description  of  rails  can  be  used  there 
without  danger.  Judged  by  any  standards  now  in  use  on  the  first-class 
roads  of  this  country,  no  rail  which  is  not  safe  to  run  over  at  speed,  is 
thought  safe  to  keep  in  a  main  track  anywhere.  Certainly  the  careful 
collection  of  such  rails  in  the  tracks  before  stations  indicates  an  utter  dis- 
regard of  appearances  and  absence  of  pride  which  should  not  be  found 
nAhose  managing  a  great  continental  thoroughfare.  The  directors  feel 
that  in  this  respect  the  condition  of  the  road  is  open  to  sharp  criticism, 
and  that  they  would  be  failing  in  duty  if  they  refrained  from  express- 
ing it. 

In  conclusion,  their  examination  has  led  the  directors  to  believe  that 
the  policy  now  pursued  by  the  company  in  regard  to  the  material  con- 
dition of  the  property,  while  careful  and  sufficiently  safe,  is  by  no  means 
liberal.  The  impression  given  to  an  inspector  is  that  the  principles  of 
economy  are  very  rigidly  impressed  by  a  distant  board  of  direction  on 
the  local  management,  '  The  percentage  of  operating  expenses  to  gross 
earnings  is  very  closely  watched.  However  it  might  be  if  the  road 
were  completed  and  brought  throughout  up  to  a  first-class  standard,  it  is 
obvious  that  the  percentage  of  operating  expenses  is  now  smaller  than 
it  should  be;  and  the  reason  that  it  is  smaller  is  made  plainly  apparent 
by  any  close  inspection.  The  policy  of  the  company  in  this  respect  has 
not  been  such  as  the  country  had  a  right  to  expect  or  the  government  to 
insist  upon. 

The  relations  of  the  Union  Pacific  with  the  public  generally,  with 
the  community  it  was  built  to  serve,  with  the  country  and  its  inhabitants 
64  I 
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along  its  line,  and  with,  the  connecting  roads,  remain  to  be  considered. 
This  subject  is,  however,  one  far  more  difficult  to  deal  with  than  the 
mere  material  condition  of  the  property*  It  is  possible  to  go  over  the 
road,  even  without  any  great  familiarity  with  it,  and  to  report  on  the 
state  of  the  permanent  way,  the  stations  and  the  rolling-stock,  and  to 
feel  in  so  doing  a  reasonable  assurance  against  any  considerable  error 
in  judgment.  It  is  far  otherwise  with  a  business  policy.  To  pass  with 
any  weight  of  authority  upon  that,  calls  for  an  acquaintance  with  facts 
which  cannot  be  speedily  acquired,  much  less  improvised.  For  it  is  to  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  business  policy  of  the  Union  Pacific  necessarily 
affects,  and  is  itself  affected  by  the  requirements  and  facilities  of  a 
region,  sparsely  inhabited,  it  is  true,  but  more  than  equal  in  area  to  all 
the  countries  of  Europe  west  of  Russia.  Not  only  is  the  road  itself  more 
than  a  thousand  miles  in  length,  but  the  form  which  its  tariffs  take  is 
directly  influenced  by  the  course  of  traffic  on  the  upper  Missouri,  over 
the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  and  about  Cape  Horn.  Besides  being  the 
great  artery  of  commerce  across  the  continent,  it  supplies  the  local  needs 
of  wholly  separate  communities,  engaged  in  industries  as  varied  as  agri- 
culture, the  raising  of  cattle,  and  mining.  Under  these  circumstances, 
it  would  be  pure  assumption  in  any  body  of  men,  with  no  better  oppor- 
tunities than  the  present  directors  have  yet  had,  to  pretend  to  speak 
absolutely  on  this  subject.  Certain  impressions  undoubtedly  have  been 
received,  and  a  few  conclusions  reached,  but  what  the  directors  say  in 
this  portion  of  their  report,  they  say  with  hesitation,  and  subject  to 
limitations  almost  sure  to  result  from  a  larger  and  more  intimate  knowl- 
edge. 

Upon  one  point,  however,  they  are  clear.  As  respects  its  business 
policy  no  less  than  as  respects  its  material  condition,  the  Union  Pacific 
occupies  a  peculiar  position.  It  is  both  a  national  and  a  continental 
thoroughfare,  built  in  a  large  degree  by  contributions  from  the  public 
purse.  "  In  view  of  these  facts,  those  who  own  and  control  it  have  in- 
curred a  responsibility  which  they  should  cheerfully  recognize,  and 
which  they  should  not  be  permitted  to  ignore.  The  policy  of  the  com- 
pany should  be  a  public-spirited  policy.  The  community  has  a  right  to 
expect  that  in  its  commercial  relations  strict  business  principles  should 
be  tempered  with  liberality.  It  would  not  seem,  therefore,  unreasonable 
to  ask  that  the  development  of  the  country,  and  the  easy  and  even 
economical  exchange  of  traffic  should  be  considered  by  those  invested 
with  the  management,  as  well  as  the  strict  business  view  of  the  largest 
profit.  In  any  event,  it  is  clearly  the  mission  of  those  representing  the 
national  government  in  the  Union  Pacific  direction — if,  indeed,  they 
have  any  mission — to  develop  this  principle  of  public  responsibility, 
and  to  keep  it  continually  in  the  minds  of  those  more  immediately  in- 
trusted with  the  management.  Not  that  it  is  either  expected  or  desired 
that  the  Union  Pacific  should  be  operated  without  regard  to  profit.  On 
the  contrary,  the  interest  of  the  corporation  and  of  the  government,  as 
its  largest  creditor,  are  in  that  respect  the  same.  What  is  desired,  and 
should  be  insisted  upon,  is  obviously  something  of  a  wholly  different 
character  5  it  is  that  the  business  policy  of  the  corporation  should  be 
large  and  liberal-minded,  a  policy  looking  not  only  to  the  immediate 
returns  of  the  present  month  or  year,  but  which  gives  full  weight  also 
to  those  remote  results  which  may  be  made  to  follow  the  development  of 
the  country ;  above  all,  a  policy  which  seeks,  so  far  as  circumstances  will 
permit,  to  avoid  all  discriminations,  and  to  deal  reasonably  and  equitably 
both  with  other  roads  and  with  differently  circumstanced  individuals 
and  communities. 
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Measured  by  this  standard,  it  would  be  occasion  for  surprise  if  the 
course  of  the  Union  Pacific  was  not  found  open  to  much  adverse  criti- 
cism. It  unquestionably  is.  This  criticism,  however,  it  may  be  stated 
in  the  outset,  should  not  partake  of  the  character  of  sweeping  denunci- 
ation. There  is,  on  the  contrary,  much  to  be  said,  both  generally  and 
in  detail,  in  defense  of  the  course  which  the  company  has  recently  pur- 
sued in  the  conduct  of  its  business.  All  things  considered,  its  tariffs, 
though  high  in  comparison  with  those  in  use  on  some  of  the  trunk  lines 
of  the  East,  are  lower  than  the  average,  and  in  no  respect,  at  once  prac- 
tical and  material,  appear  to  be  extortionate.  The  rate  on  through  traf- 
fic during  the  year  1877-'78  appears  to  have  averaged  1.62  cents  per  ton 
per  mile ;  while  that  on  local  traffic,  exclusive  of  coal  which  the  com- 
pany carried  on  its  own  account,  averaged  2.54  cents.  Any  inference  as 
to  the  reasonableness  or  otherwise  of  these  rates  drawn  from  comparing 
them  with  similar  averages  reached  from  the  statistics  of  more  eastern 
roads  would,  however,  be  extremely  fallacious,  unless  full  allowance  is 
made  for  the  different  conditions  under  which  the  business  is  done.  A 
very  high  average  rate  on  local  business  upon  one  road  may,  for  instance, 
be  a  very  low  rate  upon  another.  The  whole  question  turns  upon  the 
cost  of  doing  the  business,  and  that  again  depends  on  its  volume,  the 
length  of  haul,  and  the  frequency  and  expense  of  handling.  As  re- 
spects volume  of  local  business  the  advantages  would  probably  be  with 
the  roads  of  the  East ;  but  it  would  be  immensely  the  other  way  as  re- 
spects length  of  haul  and  cost  of  handling.  So  with  through  business. 
The  average  rate  returned  by  the  Union  Pacific,  if  used  for  purposes  of 
comparison,  is  merely  deceptive ;  for  it  would  naturally  be  inferred  that 
it  represents  the  amount  charged  the  shipper  by  this  company  for  the 
service,  as  the  similar  average  in  the  case  of  the  more  eastern  road  rep- 
resents the  amount  charged  by  it.  The  one  is  thus  compared  with  the 
other,  and  an  inference  is  drawn.  In  neither  case,  however,  does  the 
rate  returned  really  represent  the  charge  made.  The  charge  was  for  the 
entire  service,  and  represented  transportation  over  a  given  number  of 
miles.  It  is  divided,  however,  among  those  performing  the  service,  not 
in  proportion  to  miles  of  carriage  done  by  each,  but  upon  an  agreed  arbi- 
trary basis,  the  Union  Pacific  receiving  more  than  its  proportionate  share. 
Thus,  though  the  whole  rate  paid  by  the  shipper  may  have  been  perfectly 
reasonable,  and  even  low,  considering  the  service,  through  the  process  of 
division  it  may  be  made  to  appear  as  an  actually  extortionate  charge  in 
the  returns  of  the  one  road,  and  as  a  merely  nominal  charge  in  the  re- 
turns of  the  other. 

The  conclusions  of  the  directors  as  to  the  generally  reasonable  char- 
acter of  the  Union  Pacific  tariffs  are  not  therefore  based  upon  the  aver- 
age rates  reported  by  the  company.  The  fact  would  seem  to  be  that 
the  commonly  entertained  idea  as  to  the  position  this  road  occupies  in 
respect  to  its  local  business  is  essentially  erroneous.  According  to  that 
idea,  if  the  directors  correctly  understand  it,  the  Union  Pacific  enjoys 
a  monopoly ;  practically,  from  end  to  end  of  its  line,  it  is  free  from  com- 
petition and  at  liberty  to  regulate  its  system  of  charges  as  it  sees  fit. 
This,  however,  is  in  reality  the  case  to  a  rather  unusually  small  extent. 
It  is  true  that  the  company  is  exposed  at  but  few  points  only  to  the  in- 
tense pressure  of  competition  with  which  the  railroads  farther  east 
are  familiar,  but  almost  nowhere  is  it  wholly  exempt  from  compe- 
tition of  some  sort.  For  instance,  in  Eastern  Nebraska  it  meets  it 
from  rival  railroad  lines.  The  cattle  interest  is  almost  the  only  one  of 
which  Western  Nebraska  admits,  and  cattle  can  always  be  driven  from 
one  competing  line  of  railroad  to  another  in  search  of  better  rates. 
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Cheyenne  is  a  point  of  active  railroad  competition.  To  the  north  of 
Cheyenne  are  the  Black  Hills,  and  for  the  business  of  this  region  it  is 
necessary  for  the  railr  oad  to  compete  with  the  steamboats  of  the  Mis- 
souri River.  Beyond  Cheyenne,  except  for  its  coal-fields,  of  which  it 
does,  indeed,  enjoy  a  practical  and  very  valuable  monopoly,  the  road 
runs  through  a  desert  region  to  its  terminus  at  Ogden.  From  Ogden  it 
supplies  the  Territory  of  Montana  in  competition  with  the  Missouri 
steamboats,  and  the  Territory  of  Utah  in  competition  with  the  Central 
Pacific.  Practically,  therefore,  in  case  of  its  coal-fields  alone  does  the 
Union  Pacific  enjoy  a  real  monopoly  of  any  considerable  value.  At  the 
few  points  on  its  line  where  it  finds  any  business  to  speak  of,  it  meets 
competition  in  some  form ;  at  the  many  points  where  it  meets  no  com- 
petition it  finds  no  business.  This  fact  alone  would  prevent  the  adoption 
of  extortionate  rates. 

Apart  from  all  competition,  however,  such  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
its  policy.  In  the  adjustment  of  its  tariffs  it  has  evinced  a  spirit  at  once 
shrewd,  business-like,  and  money -making ;  fully  awake  to  all  the  advan- 
tages of  geographical  situation,  and  disposed  to  forego  none  of  them, 
but  rarely  oppressive  withal.  As  a  rule,  a  careful  regard  seems  to  have 
been  shown  to  what  any  particular  branch  of  business  could  afford  to 
pay;  and  this,  rather  than  the  cost  of  the  service  rendered,  or  any  more 
remote  advantages  to  be  expected  from  it,  would  appear  to  have  afforded 
the  basis  upon  which  rates  were  established.  In  pursuing  this  general 
policy  the  company  has  by  no  means  disregarded  local  interests.  On 
the  contrary,  it  has  not  infrequently  provoked  the  enmity  of  connecting 
lines  in  its  efforts  to  protect  and  develop  such  interests.  For  these  and 
other  good  and  reasonable  features  in  its  policy  the  Union  Pacific  has 
not,  as  it  seems  to  the  directors,  received  the  full  degree  of  credit  which 
is  its  due.  As  a  whole,  however,  its  business  policy  has  neither  been 
far-sighted  nor  liberal.  It  is,  in  fact,  such  a  policy  as  might  naturally  be 
expected  from  a  capable  local  management,  anxious  for  good  immediate 
results,  but  having  no  conception  of  any  such  broad  and,  perhaps,  states- 
manlike views  as  the  directors  have  endeavored  to  suggest.  Looked 
upon,  however,  simply  as  a  feature  in  the  management  of  a  private  en- 
terprise, the  object  of  which  is  to  secure  the  largest  immediate  returns, 
at  once  safe  and  not  unreasonable,  upon  its  outstanding  securities,  the 
recent  business  policy  of  the  Union  Pacific  is  open  to  few  criticisms. 

Perhaps,  however,  the  directors  could  best  illustrate  their  meaning, 
and  at  the  same  time  avoid  any  possible  imputation  of  vagueness, 
through  a  few  examples  drawn  directly  from  the  recent  tariffs  of  the 
company.  Take,  for  instance,  the  following :  During  the  last  few  years 
there  has  been  a  great  increase  in  the  production  of  wheat  in  the  vicinity 
of  Cheyenne  and  in  Northern  Colorado.  This  wheat  finds  a  market  in 
the  East,  as  well  as  among  the  mountains.  It  can,  however,  afford  to 
seek  an  eastern  outlet  only  at  the  lowest  possible  rates  of  carriage,  and 
those  rates  the  company  have  to  offer  it  or  not  get  it  at  all.  Recogniz- 
ing these  facts,  the  Union  Pacific  has  made  for  this  business  the  extremely 
low  rate  of  5  mills  per  ton  per  mile  from  Cheyenne  to  Omaha ;  and  in  so 
doing  they  have  reasoned  that  it  was  sound  policy  to  carry  this  wheat 
out  even  at  these  rates,  or  it  might  be  even  at  a  loss,  in  view  of  the  in- 
direct profit  derived  from  it.  For,  it  was  argued,  the  prosperity  of  the 
farmers  throughout  that  region  is  the  prosperity  of  the  road.  If  the 
company  does  carry  their  wheat  to  a  market  at  a  small  loss  it  brings 
back  their  supplies  of  every  description  at  a  considerable  profit,  and  this 
indirect  return  amply  compensates  any  immediate  sacrifice. 

This  is  a  liberal  and  far-sighted  business  policy,  which,  if  systemat- 
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ically  pursued  after  a  careful  and  intelligent  study  of  both  the  existing 
conditions  and  future  possibilities  of  the  country,  would  leave  nothing  to 
be  desired.  Even  in  this  case,  however,  it  may  well  be  questioned 
whether  the  rate  named  resulted  from  anything  but  a  careful  calcula- 
tion of  what  the  business  could  afford  to  pay.  Whether  it  did  or  not, 
however,  the  proceeding  was  exceptional,  while  an  example  of  the  policy 
more  usually  pursued  is  found  in  thecase  of  coke  carried  into  Utah. 

Utah  is  essentially  a  mining  region.  One  great  obstacle  in  the  way 
of  its  development  as  such  is  the  want  of  any  coal  fit  for  coking.  The 
importation  of  an  abundant  supply  of  coke  for  use  in  smelting  opera- 
tions is  to  the  miner  of  Utah  not  less  important  than  the  cheap  export 
of  wheat  is  to  the  farmer  of  Colorado.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  raw  material  of 
prime  importance.  A  liberal  and  far-sighted  policy  on  the  part  of  the 
Union  Pacific  would  apparently  study  a  means  of  furnishing  this  article 
of  necessity  at  the  lowest  possible  rate,  while  a  profit  would  be  counted 
on  from  the  consequent  traffic  involved  in  supplying  the  wants  of  a  large  ■ 
and  active  business  community.  While,  however,  as  has  been  stated, 
the  Union  Pacific  takes  the  wheat  out  from  Colorado  at  a  rate  of  but  5 
mills  per  ton  per  mile,  it  charges  15  mills  per  ton  per  mile  for  carrying 
coke  to  Utah;  although  in  the  former  case  the  haul  is  but  500  miles 
(Cheyenne  to  Omaha),  while  in  the  latter  case  it  is  1,036  miles  (Omaha  to 
Salt  Lake).  It  is  true  that  the  wheat  is  brought  out  on  a  generally  de- 
scending, and  the  coke  is  carried  in  on  a  generally  ascending,  grade; 
this,  however,  would  by  no  means  account  for  the  difference  m  rate, 
which  is  apparently  fixed  with  a  simple  view  to  what  the  business  is  be- 
lieved to  be  able  to  pay.  The  instance  cited  is  that  of  Pittsburgh  coke, 
which  is  now  laid  down  in  Salt  Lake  City  at  $26  a  ton,  a  reduction  of 
$7  from  former  prices.  Of  this  $26  no  less  than  $24.15  represents  freight 
paid  to  the  several  carriers  for  transportation,  of  which  the  Union  Pa- 
cific exacts  for  itself  three-fifths,  making  no  concession  to  the  consumer. 

Meanwhile  a  good  coking  coal  is  now  found  also  in  Colorado,  and  in 
this  case  the  policy  of  the  Union  Pacific  is  even  more  pronounced.  The 
Colorado  coke  destined  for  Ogden  reaches  the  Union  Pacific  at  Chey- 
enne, the  same  point  where  it  receives  the  Colorado  wheat  destined  for 
Omaha.  The  haul  is  in  each  case  the  same,  500  miles ;  but  while  on  the 
wheat  going  out  the  tariff  rate  is  5  mills  per  ton  per  mile,  on  coke  going 
in  it  is  four  times  that  amount,  or  2  cents  per  ton  per  mile.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  either  from  Omaha  or  Cheyenne  a  tariff  of  1  cent  per 
ton  per  mile  on  coke  to  Utah  would  yield  the  Union  Pacific  a  sufficient 
margin  of  profit.  On  the  equally  heavy  mountain  divisions  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania and  Baltimore  and  Ohio  roads  that  rate  for  much  shorter  hauls 
would  be  regarded  as  high.  The  business,  by  no  means  inconsiderable 
now,  responds  immediately  by  a  large  increase  in  volume  to  each  reduc- 
tion in  rate.  A  reduction  to  1  cent  per  ton  per  mile  would  mean  a  sav- 
ing of  $5  per  ton,  or  about  three  times  its  original  cost  at  Pittsburgh, 
on  all  the  coke  used  in  the  smelting  works  of  Utah. 

Turning  now  to  the  coal  tariffs  of  the  road,  the  corporation,  as  is  well 
known,  is  a  large  miner  from  deposits  on  its  own  lands,  as  well  as  a 
carrier.  Its  mines  are  situated  on  the  western  half  of  its  line,  and  the 
coal  from  them  is  carried  west  to  Ogden  and  east  to  Omaha.  From 
Bock  Springs  to  Omaha,  a  distance  of  830  miles,  in  one  portion  of  which 
the  heaviest  adverse  grades  in  the  road  have  to  be  surmounted,  the 
freight  is  about  $5.75  per  ton,  allowing  $1.25  as  the  cost  of  mining  and 
50  cents  for  profit,  or  a  little  less  than  7  mills  per  ton  per  mile.  At  Omaha 
the  Bock  Springs  coal  comes  in  competition  with  that  from  Iowa,  and 
the  rate  is  thus  fixed  by  competition.    On  the  other  hand,  the  distance 
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from  Alniy,  the  point  of  supply,  west  to  Ogden  is  80  miles,  and  the  tariff 
rate  is  $2.50  per  ton,  or  a  little  more  than  3  cents  per  ton  per  mile ;  the 
grades  in  this  case  being  all  descending.  In  other  words,  the  company 
carries  its  coal  830  miles  to  Omaha,  where  it  meets  competition,  at  the 
rate  of  7  mills  per  ton  per  mile ;  and  it  also  carries  it  in  the  other  direc- 
tion 80  miles  to  Salt  Lake,  where  it  meets  no  competition,  and  charges 
for  so  doing  30  mills  per  ton  per  mile.  It  may  further  he  mentioned 
that,  owing  to  descending  grades,  a  locomotive  can  haul  more  loaded 
cars  from  Almy  to  Ogden  than  it  can  drag  back  empty  from  Ogden  to 
Almy. 

As  it  is  not  the  purpose  of  the  directors  at  this  time  to  examine  these 
questions  of  rates  exhaustively,  but  simply  to  refer  to  them  as  illustrat- 
ing certain  general  features  of  business  policy,  the  examples  given  would 
seem  to  suffice.  At  the  risk,  however,  of  entering  too  much  into  detail, 
a  single  other  example  may  be  referred  to  as  showing  the  course  pur- 
*  sued  by  the  company  in  the  familiar  matter  of  charging,  in  case  of  com- 
petition, more  for  a  shorter  than  for  a  longer  carriage  from  the  same 
point. 

Arguments  may  be  urged  in  extenuation  of  this  practice  where  the 
competition  is  severe  but  temporary.  There  may  be  reasons  against  the 
complete  disarrangement  of  a  system  of  reasonable  local  rates  merely 
because  an  unreasonably  low  rate  to  a  single  point  is  expedient  for  the 
moment,  This  happened  on  the  Union  Pacific  during  the  last  summer, 
when  a  violent  competition  over  the  Colorado  business  temporarily 
forced  rates  from  Omaha  to  Cheyenne  to  a  quarter  part  of  the  local  rate 
then  made  from  Omaha  to  Sidney,  100  miles  east  of  Cheyenne.  The 
directors  do  not  here  propose  to  discuss  the  question  whether  these  argu- 
ments are  entitled  to  consideration  or  otherwise  under  such  circum- 
stances as  these.  What  was,  however,  in  the  case  of  Sidney  a  temporary 
exception  to  a  rule,  will  be  found  at  other  points  on  the  Union  Pacific 
to  be  the  rule  itself.  Take,  for  instance,  Evanston  as  compared  with 
Ogden.  The  latter  point,  as  being  the  western  terminus  of  the  Union 
Pacific  and  the  eastern  terminus  of  the  Central  Pacific,  is  naturally  a 
competing  point— that  is,  the  place  can  be  supplied  from  either  eastern 
or  western  distributing  centers,  from  Chicago  on  one  side,  or  from  San 
Francisco  on  the  other.  Accordingly,  in  order  not  to  lose  the  business, 
the  Union  Pacific  is  frequently  compelled  to  make  competition  rates  to 
Ogden,  so  that  the  tariff  on  many  articles  to  that  point  is  lower  than  it 
is  to  other  points  much  nearer  Omaha,  of  which  Evanston  is  one.  In 
such  cases  the  company  professes  to  give  Evanston  the  benefit,  as  it  is 
termed,  of  the  competing  rates — that  is,  in  making  the  rate  from  Omaha 
to  Evanston  (954  miles)  it  charges  the  full  through  rate  from  Omaha  to 
Ogden  (1,036  miles),  and  then  adds  to  it  the  local  rate  from  Ogden  back 
to  Evanston  (78  miles).  In  this  way  Evanston  enjoys  the  benefit  of 
competition  by  having  its  geographical  distance  from  Omaha,  as  com- 
pared with  Ogden,  increased  156  miles,  upon  one-half  of  which  the  full 
competitive  rate,  and  upon  the  other  half  of  which  the  full  local  rates 
is  charged. 

This  method  of  making  a  so-called  competitive  rate  to  local  points  is, 
of  course,  not  peculiar  to  the  Union  Pacific.  It  is  in  use  on  many  of 
the  roads  of  the  Western  States,  and  is  a  fruitful  source  of  complaint. 
It  is  one  of  those  harsh  outgrowths  which  seem  to  be  inseparable  from 
all  uncon  trolled  railroad  competition,  and  the  remorseless  length  to  which 
the  abuse  was  at  one  time  carried  contributed  more  than  any,  or  proba- 
bly than  all  other  causes  combined,  to  the  Granger  agitation  of  1871-'7o. 
To  whatever  extent  such  discriminations  may  have  been  justified,  how- 
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ever,  if  at  all,  under  the  extreme  results  to  which  more  eastern  roads 
were  driven  by  the  pressure  of  an  unbearable  competition,  there  would 
certainly  seem  to  be  no  excuse  whatever  for  them  in  the  case  of  a  road 
circumstanced  as  the  Union  Pacific  now  is.  Such  a  policy  of  petty  dis- 
crimination can  hardly  be  deemed  otherwise  than  wholly  inconsistent 
with  any  high  sense  of  public  responsibility. 

The  instances  which  have  hitherto  been  cited  have  been  drawn  wholly 
from  the  tariffs  of  the  company  on  its  local  traffic.  As  is  well  known,  how- 
ever, this  is  by  no  means  its  most  remunerative  traffic.  The  Union  Paci- 
fic is  essentially  a  through  line.  Of  this  portion  of  its  business,  also, 
for  reasons  which  will  presently  be  alluded  to  in  detail,  it  enjoys  a  com- 
paratively undisturbed  possession.  In  referring  to  its  through  business, 
however,  it  is  necessary,  in  order  to  avoid  drawing  unfair  inferences,  to 
bear  certain  considerations  clearly  in  mind.  In  the  first  place,  though 
the  profit  derived  from  it  by  the  Union  Pacific  is  manifestly  large,  the 
total  burden  imposed  upon  the  public  is  by  no  means  proportionately 
heavy.  The  exceptional  profits  in  great  degree  result  from  that  system 
of  arbitrary  division  which  has  already  been  referred  to.  To  the  ship- 
per it  is  a  matter  of  no  consequence,  provided  he  does  not  pay  for  the 
whole  carriage  of  his  goods  more  than  is  reasonable,  whether  the  i^ew 
York  Central,  or  the  Eock  Island,  or  the  Union  Pacific  gets  more  or  less 
than  its  Mr  proportion  of  the  whole  amount  paid.  That  is  a  question 
which  concerns  simply  the  various  carriers;  and,  as  a  rule,  they  may 
safely  be  left  to  take  care  of  themselves.  Meanwhile  these  through  con- 
tinental rates  are  especially  under  the  control  of  the  Pacific  roads  ;  the 
Central  making  the  East-bound,  and  the  Union  the  West-bound.  A 
noticeable  illustration  of  the  absence  of  that  sense  of  high  public  respon- 
sibility in  the  management  of  a  trust,  which  the  directors  have  referred 
to,  was  during  the  last  season  furnished  in  connection  with  those  West- 
bound rates. 

In  the  month  of  July  last,  a  sudden  announcement  was  made  that  the 
tariffs  on  through  freighting  business  over  the  Pacific  roads  had  been 
altered,  and  that,  while  the  classification  of  certain  articles  had  been 
changed,  the  rates  upon  others  had  been  advanced  from  50  to  100  per  cent. 
The  reason  of  this  movement,  which  naturally  excited  surprise  as  well 
as  indignation  among  those  affected  by  it,  was  not  at  first  apparent.  It 
was,  however,  soon  learned.  It  was  purely  strategic.  The  company 
did  not  really  propose  to  raise  its  tariff  rates ;  on  the  contrary,  it  was 
ready  to  slightly  reduce  them  5  but  it  did  propose  to  take  full  advan- 
tage of  its  position  to  secure  as  much  as  possible  of  the  trans-continental 
business.  As  a  first  step  toward  this,  it  practically  did  away  with  its 
open  tariff,  by  the  very  simple  process  referred  to.  Under  the  open 
tariff,  at  the  old  rates,  the  larger  business  firms  dealing  between  the  two 
coasts  had  a  choice  of  routes— that  by  water  and  that  by  rail.  They,  in 
practice,  availed  themselves  of  this  option  by  sending  their  coarser 
freights,  or  those  in  regard  to  which  time  in  delivery  was 'immaterial,  by 
water,  at  the  lower  rates  ;  while  the  more  costly  wares,  or  those  requir- 
ing immediate  delivery,  were  forwarded  overland.  The  object  of  the 
Union  Pacific  was  to  put  a  stop  to  this  practice.  This  they  did  by  largely 
raising  their  freights,  which  put  an  effectual  stop  to  shipments  under 
the  open  tariff,  while,  at  the  same  time,  they  offered  to  all  the  large  firms 
which  would  contract  to  make  their  shipments  wholly  by  land,  special 
rates  at  a  reduction  even  from  those  in  force  before  the  change.  It  was 
thus  a  distinct  step  backward,  for  it  amounted  to  the  abandonment  of  a 
published  and  open  tariff  in  favor  of  a  system  of  private  special  contracts. 

This  move  was,  therefore,  not  only  one  of  great  importance,  but  it  was 
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open  to  serious  objections.  It  was  made,  not  by  a  petty  local  road,  nor 
by  a  competing  trunk  line,  but  by  a  great,  subsidized,  continental 
thoroughfare.  As  such,  it  might  naturally  be  inferred  that  it  was  made 
only  after  ample  consideration,  and  with  the  authority  ofthe  full  board 
of  directors.  It  is,  however,  a  fact  singularly  illustrative  of  the  absence 
of  that  sense  of  public  responsibility  in  which  the  policy  of  the  Union 
Pacific  is  now  shaped,  that  this  measure,  which  practically  put  in  irons 
the  trans-continental  business  of  the  country,  was  devised  by  two 
freight  agents,  was  never,  before  being  publicly  announced,  submitted 
for  consideration  even  to  the  executive  committee  of  the  board  of  direct- 
ors, much  less  to  the  full  board,  and  was  finally  put  in  force  to  the  utter  sur- 
prise of  the  public,  on  the  verbal  authority,  so  far  as  can  be  ascertained, 
of  the  president  and  a  single  director. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  comment  on  such  a  method  of  corporate  manage- 
ment. It  speaks  for  itself.  Meanwhile,  so  far  as  the  measure  is  con- 
cerned, the  objections  to  it  are  apparent.  The  through  business  over  the 
Union  Pacific  is  mainly  done  by  large  houses.  This  is  natural  enough, 
for  such  houses  can,  of  course,  do  it  most  cheaply.  The  measure  under 
discussion,  however,  made  it  impossible  that  this  business  should  be 
done  by  any  but  the  large  houses.  .  They  have  special  contracts  cover- 
ing it  at  less  than  the  published  tariff  rates.  More  than  this,  it  locks  up, 
in  secret,  transactions  which  more  than  all  others  should  be  public.  The 
special  contracts  may  be  equal  as  between  shippers,  or  they  may  not. 
The  directors  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  they  are,  but  they  none 
the  less  are  lacking  in  that  element  of  publicity  which  in  such  matters 
will  always  remain  the  one  real  safeguard  against  discrimination. 

The  passenger  movement  OArer  the  road  is  necessarily  light,  and  must 
not  be  judged  by  the  standards  in  use  at  the  East.  The  people  dwell- 
ing along  the  line  have  small  occasion  to  travel  to  and  fro  over  it,  and 
through  passengers  and  immigrants  are  provided  with  a  fair  train  serv- 
ice at  not  unreasonable  rates.  The  local  fares  run  to  as  high  a  point 
as  9  cents  per  mile  on  some  portions  of  the  mountain  divisions,  which, 
of  course,  would  be  a  good  cause  of  complaint  if  there  was  any  travel 
to  be  affected  by  it.  The  average  local  fare  is  about  3.5  cents.  The  ex- 
ceptionally heavy  local  fare  charged  between  Omaha  and  Council  Bluffs 
will  be  more  particularly  referred  to  in  another  part  of  this  report.  On 
through  passengers  the  average  fare  is  3.13  cents  per  mile ;  on  through  and 
local  both,  including  immigrants,  it  is  3.33  cents.  These  rates  would  seem 
to  be  about  50  per  cent,  higher  than  those  charged  in  Massachusetts, 
for  instance  $  and,  taking  into  consideration  the  nature  of  the  country 
and  the  character  and  industrial  pursuits  of  the  population,  they  are 
not  on  the  face  of  them  unreasonable.  Indeed,  they  are  not  so  high  as 
would  naturally  be  expected.  What  other  and  different  results  might 
be  made  to  appear  from  a  more  critical  analysis  on  the  spot  of  the  ac- 
tual working  of  the  tariffs  the  directors  are  unable  to  say.  They  have 
had  no  opportunity  to  make  such  an  analysis  of  them. 

Before  passing  from  the  consideration  of  the  policy  pursued  by  the 
Union  Pacific  in  its  relations  with  the  general  business  public,  there  are 
certain  matters  touching  the  course  which  Congress  has  adopted  towards 
that  company  which  it  seems  necessary  to  refer  to.  From  the  well- 
known  circumstances  connected  with  the  construction  of  the  road,  as 
well  as  from  the  fact  that  the  United  States  Government  is  its  largest 
creditor,  Congress  has  always  been  in  a  position  to  exercise  a  great, 
if  not  a  controlling  influence  even,  over  it.  It  might,  through  a  con 
servative  and  intelligent  public  supervision,  have  developed  the  idea  of 
responsibility  in  the  management,  and  compelled  the  adoption  of  such  a 
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liberal  and  far-sighted  policy  as  the  directors  have  endeavored  to  suggest. 
In  doing  so,  it  would  naturally  have  looked  to  the  increased  benefits  to  be 
derived  from  the  more  rapid  development  of  the  country,  to  reimburse  the 
government  for  its  outlays  on  the  enterprise,  rather  than  to  any  immediate 
cash  repayments  out  of  profits  to  be  derived  from  a  pure  money-making 
system  of  tariff'  charges  based  on  hard  business  principles.  It  seems 
fairly  questionable  whether  by  its  recent  legislation  Congress  has  not 
committed  itself  in  a  certain  degree  to  another  and  a  less  liberal  course. 
By  the  act  of  May  7,  1878,  commonly  known  as  the  Pacific  Railroad 
funding  bill,  the  government  would  seem  to  have  given  its  formal 
approval  to  the  present  business  policies  of  both  those  corporations,  by 
insisting  on  having  a  share  of  their  results.  In  the  report  which  accom- 
panied that  act  (Senate  £To.  Ill)  the  committee  very  distinctly  rest  it  on 
the  large  net  earnings  of  the  road  to  which  it  applies,  and  express  the 
opinion  that  those  earnings  "will  be  largely  increased  in  the  future," 
and,  again,  that  they  "in  the  future  will  not  be  less  than  they  were  in 
the  five  years  "  1872-'76.  Those  net  earnings  in  part  were,  however, 
and  if  maintained  they  will  in  the  future  continue  to  be,  the  direct 
result  of  that  policy  on  the  part  of  those  managing  the  Union  Pacific 
which  the  directors  in  this  report  have  felt  it  their  duty  to  criticise. 
The  directors  have  already  intimated  their  belief  that  the  percentage  of 
net  earnings  (58  per  cent.)  returned  by  the  Union  Pacific  during  the 
last  three  years  is  considerably  larger  than  it  should  have  been.  The 
adoption  by  the  company  of  a'  liberal  policy  as  respects  renewals  and 
local  business  development  would  unquestionably  for  some  years  to 
come  decrease  that  percentage.  The  government  should,  however,  for 
obvious  reasons  exert  all  its  influence  to  that  end.  Meanwhile,  the  leg- 
islation referred  to  would  seem  to  sanction  that  wholly  different  policy 
in  the  unnaturally  large  results  of  which  it  is  proposed  to  secure  its  fair 
share  to  the  National  Treasury.  The  government  becomes,  in  short, 
one  of  the  principal  beneficiaries  from  a  system  of  railroad  management 
which  is,  to  say  the  least,  in  some  respects  unjust,  in  many  respects 
harsh,  and  in  nearly  all  respects  illiberal  to  its  own  citizens.  While  the 
government  occupies  this  position,  it  would  seem  difficult  for  those  who 
represent  it  more  immediately  in  the  direction  of  the  company  to  exer- 
cise any  considerable  influence  in  favor  of  a  policy  more  liberal  but  less 
immediately  profitable. 

Passing  to  the  relations  of  the  Union  Pacific  with  other  members  of 
the  general  railroad  system  of  the  country,  they  would  seem  to  be  of 
three  different  descriptions — its  relations  with  connecting  roads,  with 
competing  lines,  and  with  feeding  lines.  The  Central  Pacific  is  obvi- 
ously the  most  important  of  the  roads  connecting  with  it.  The  relations 
of  these  two  companies  seem  always  to  have  been  sufficiently  harmoni- 
ous. They  compete  with  each  other  only  for  the  Utah  business ;  and,  as 
respects  that,  they  have  agreed  upon  a  tariff  of  rates  which  they  deem 
not  unreasonable,  and,  subject  to  this  tariff,  business  is  allowed  to  take 
its  own  course.  As  the  dealings  of  Utah  have  hitherto  been  mainly 
with  the  East,  the  bulk  of  its  business  has  come  to  the  Union  Pacific. 
How  long  this  will  continue  to  be  the  case  may  admit  of  growing  doubt. 
Already,  under  the  existing  tariff,  Australian  coke  is  being  brought  to 
Salt  Lake  in  competition  with  that  from  Pennsylvania.  London  would 
also  appear  to  be  the  great  market  for  the  productions  of  Utah.  In  time, 
therefore,  it  would  seem  not  improbable  that  those  products  will  seek 
the  seaboard  by  a  local  transit  of  900  miles  to  San  Francisco,  rather  than 
by  one  of  2,500  miles  to  New  York.    Should  a  tendency  in  this  direction 
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develop  itself,  it  will  probably  materially  affect  the  relations  of  the  two 
Pacific  roads. 

In  its  relations  with  those  more  eastern  roads  which,  connecting  with 
it  at  Omaha,  complete  the  transcontinental  route,  the  policy  of  the  Union 
Pacific  has  been  single  and  consistent.  Those  managing  its  affairs  have 
uniformly  claimed,  and  have  as  a  whole  succeeded  in  a  marked  degree  in 
securing,  every  advantage  in  the  division  of  through  rates  which  the 
circumstances  or  fortunate  geographical  position  of  the  road  could  war- 
rant. The  result  has  been  a  great  financial  success,  and  speaks  highly 
for  the  business  capacity  of  the  company's  agents. 

The  relations  of  the  Kansas  Pacific  and  the  Burlington  and  Missouri 
Elver,  in  Nebraska,  with  the  Union  Pacific,  as  connecting  roads,  have 
for  years  engaged  the  attention  both  of  Congress  and  of  the  Department 
of  the  Interior.  As  they  have  repeatedly  been  investigated  and  reported 
upon,  their  further  discussion  here  does  not  seem  necessary.  It  is  suffi- 
cient to  say  that,  so  far  as  the  Burlington  and  Missouri  River  Road  is 
concerned,  the  two  companies  have  never  been  able  to  agree  upon  a 
proper  construction  of  the  law  or  upon  any  terms  for  the  general  ex- 
change of  business.  The  two  roads  are,  accordingly,  operated  without 
any  regard  to  each  other.  No  through  rates  on  merchandise  seeking  to 
pass  from  one  to  the  other  are  made  ;  and  any  person  wishing  to  use  the 
two  lines  as  a  joint  route,  is  delivered  by  one  at  Kearney  at  the  local 
fare,  and  is  there  received  and  forwarded  by  the  other  on  the  same  terms. 
A  similar  condition  of  affairs  prevailed  until  the  last  spring  between  the 
Union  Pacific  and  the  Kansas  Pacific.  A  contract  was,  however,  then 
made  looking  to  a  business  consolidation  of  these  two  corporations.  A 
copy  of  this  contract  is  herewith  submitted.  It  will  be  observed  that, 
so  far  as  competitive  traffic  is  c®ncerned,  it  is  of  the  closest  character 
and  widest  scope ;  it  effectually  disposes  of  it.  This  arrangement,  for 
reasons  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  discuss,  was  not  consummated,  and 
the  control  of  the  western  portion  of  the  Kansas  Pacific  is  now  in  liti- 
gation. The  two  roads  are,  meanwhile,  so  far  as  any  interchange  of 
traffic  is  concerned,  as  far  apart  as  ever.  ' 

While  it  is  very  undesirable  that  this  state  of  affairs  should  continue, 
it  may  well  be  questioned  whether  the  time  has  yet  come  for  a  consoli- 
dation of  the  nature  just  referred  to.  It  would  result  in  the  complete 
disappearance  of  competition.  For  this,  so  far  as  the  directors  are  com- 
petent to  form  any  opinion,  the  region  west  of  the  Missouri  is  not  yet 
ready.  The  roads  are  few  in  number,  and  there  are  no  natural  channels 
of  communication.  The  rates  currently  charged  are  high,  and  public 
opinion,  while  restive  and  uneasy  as  respects  railroad  corporations,  is 
uninformed  as  to  the  proper  remedies  through  which  relief  must  be 
sought.  No  governmental  machinery  exists  to  secure  publicity  and  the 
free  discussion  of  abuses;  nor,  indeed,  has  the  first  well-considered  step 
been  taken  as  yet  to  secure  that  intelligent  public  supervision  over  rail- 
road management  which  can  alone  supply  the  place  of  active  and  even 
ruinous  competition.  Until  some  such  system  can  at  least  be  partially 
matured,  such  a  combination  as  that  of  June  last  must  be  regarded  as 
against  public  policy.  Had  it  been  carried  into  effect,  it  would  inevitably 
have  resulted  in  some  arrangement  through  which '  the  Burlington  and 
Missouri  in  Nebraska  would  have  received  a  portion  of  the  results  of  the 
through  business  satisfactory  to  its  management.  Thereafter  the  peo- 
ple and  business  interests  of  the  vast  territory  served  by  the  combina- 
tion would  have  been  wholly  at  its  mercy.  It  only  remains  to  add  that 
the  agreement  of  June  1  was  both  executed  and  had  broken  down  be- 
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fore  the  present  government  directors  had  been  assigned  to  their  posi- 
tions on  the  committees  of  the  hoard. 

Though  the  time  for  a  practical  business  consolidation  of  the  Union 
Pacific  with  the  branch  lines  connecting  with  it  has  not  yet  come ;  yet 
every  x>ossible  consideration  of  public  interest  demands  that  those  roads 
should  be  operated  with  a  certain  degree  of  harmony.  They  should  not, 
at  least,  be  permitted  to  wholly  ignore  each  other,  as  they  now  do,  ex- 
cept, perhaps,  in  the  way  of  hostilities.  Some  provision  should  be  made 
at  an  early  day  to  secure  over  them  the  unrestricted  movement  of  per- 
sons and  property  at  reasonable  rates.  This,  as  is  plainly  apparent 
throughout  the  several  charters,  it  was  the  original  intention  of  Con- 
gress to  secure.  Meanwhile,  it  is  one  of  the  curious  practical  results  of 
railroad  competition  that  the  only  roads  in  that  vicinity  with  which  the 
Union  Pacific  hold  no  business  relations  at  all  are  the  branch  lines  west 
of  the  Missouri  with  whose  tracks  it  has  a  direct  connection,  and  which 
were  especially  chartered  to  connect  with  it. 

The  directors  do  not  propose  to  further  discuss  a  subject  already  so  fully 
considered.  Meanwhile,  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  for  them  to  remark  that 
the  difficulty  which  surrounds  it  would  appear  to  have  been  needlessly, 
unless  it  was  intentionally,  magnified.  This,  to  a  certain  degree,  may 
be  due  to  the  use  of  technical  terms  which  are  not  strictly  applicable, 
and  the  meanin  g  of  which  is  not  fully  understood.  The  question  involved 
in  this  controversy  is  not,  as  is  commonly  supposed,  one  of  prorating, 
as  it  is  called.  It  is,  on  the  contrary,  simply  a  question  of  the  inter- 
change of  business  between  connecting  roads  on  reasonable  terms.  The 
practice  of  prorating  is  merely  one  method  of  arriving  at  a  division  of 
receipts  from  a  common  business.  It  is  a  method,  also,  which,  so  far  as 
the  directors  are  informed,  has  never  been  adopted  in  the  legislation  of 
any  country;  it  is  peculiar  to  the  voluntary  dealings  of  the  corporations 
among  themselves.  The  measure  of  reasonable  rates  at  which  business 
shall  be  exchanged  between  connecting  roads  is  of  wholly  a  different 
character.  The  machinery  by  Avhich  it  is  established  is  a  familiar  feat- 
ure in  railroad  legislation,  as  precedents  for  it  exist  in  the  laws  of  many 
foreign  countries,  as  well  as  in  those  of  several  States  of  the  Union.  It 
amounts  simply  to  a  compulsory  reference  of  the  points  in  dispute,  on 
the  application  of  either  party,  to  an  impartial  board  of  arbitrators, 
whose  decision  as  to  what  is  reasonable,  under  all  the  circumstances  of 
the  case,  is  final  and  binding  on  all  concerned  for  a  fixed  period  of  time. 
If  in  this  case  the  companies  are  unable  to  agree,  the  directors  see  no 
reason  why  a  satisfactorily  compulsory  settlement  in  the  interest  of  the 
public  should  not  be  reached  in  this  way. 

The  conditions  of  the  Union  Pacific  as  respects  competitive  business 
generally  are  very  simple  when  compared  with  those  under  which  rail- 
roads are  operated  in  the  more  eastern  sections  of  the  country.  It  is 
forced  to  compete  with  the  Panama  route  and  the  Pacific  Mail  Steam- 
ship Company  for  a  portion  of  its  through  business  ;  with  the  Central 
Pacific  for  the  Utah  business;  with  the  Missouri  Eiver  for  the  Montana 
business;  with  the  Denver  roads  for  the  Colorado  business,  and  with 
the  Burlington  and  Missouri  Eiver,  in  Nebraska,  for  a  portion  of  the 
Nebraska  business.  The  eomrjetition  with  the  Panama  route  has  hith- 
erto, except  at  brief  intervals,  been  regulated  by  contract.  The  Pacific 
Mail  Company  has  received  $5  on  account  of  each  through  passenger  by 
the  overland  route,  and  the  Pacific  roads  have  also  guaranteed  it  freight 
money  to  the  amount  of  $42,000  per  month.  This  arrangement  termi- 
nates during  the  present  month.  It  is  understood,  however,  that  it  will 
be  renewed  on  terms  somewhat  more  favorable  to  the  steamship  com- 
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pany,  though  not  essentially  different.  It  is  in  the  nature  of  a  "pool." 
Under  it  all  active  competition  between  the  two  routes  ceases,  and  rates 
of  fare  and  freight  are  sustained.  The  understanding  between  the  Union 
Pacific  and  the  Central  Pacific  roads,  as  respects  the  Utah  business,  has 
already  been  referred  to.  The  only  competition,  then,  would  seem  to  be 
that  between  the  eastern  and  western  points  of  distribution.  The  com- 
petition with  the  Missouri  River  lines  for  the  Montana  business  is  real, 
but  not  severe.  It  is  met  in  the  usual  way.  Through  rates  are  care- 
fully reduced  and  graded,  irrespective  of  distance,  so  that  the  competi- 
tive points  may  be  reached  and  held.  During  a  portion  of  the  present 
year  the  competition  for  the  Denver  business  was  both  real  and  severe. 
The  rates  from  Chicago  to  that  point  were  forced  so  low  that  the  Union 
Pacific  carried  merchandise  from  Omaha  to  Cheyenne  on  the  way  to 
Denver  for  1  mill  per  ton  per  mile,  while  the  usual  local  rate  between 
those  points  on  the  goods  of  the  same  description  was  from  12  to  18 
times  that  amount.  These  rates  were  in  force,  however,  only  about  six 
weeks,  when  they  resulted,  as  such  struggles  always  must  result,  in  an 
agreement  of  the  competing  lines  and  practical  division  of  the  business. 

During  the  last  few  years,  however,  and  under  the  management  of  those 
who  now  control  it,  the  policy  of  the  Union  Pacific  has  been  to  protect 
itself  from  competition  in  another  way.  It  has  sought  to  occupy  the 
territory  adjacent  to  its  line  in  advance,  through  the  construction  of  a 
system  of  branch  roads  or  feeders.  This  seems  in  every  respect  a  wise 
policy,  and  one  which  it  is  for  the  interest  of  the  government  to  encour- 
age. Through  it  not  only  are  much-needed  railroad  facilities  furnished, 
but  the  net  earnings  of  the  company  being  thus  applied,  the  permanent 
value  of  the  property  as  a  security  for  the  advances  made  to  the  corpora- 
tion by  the  government  is  largely  enhanced.  There  are  now  five  of  these 
branch  lines  in  which  the  Union  Pacific  is  interested,  either  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, to  the  extent  of  entire  possession  or  in  part ;  these  are  the  Omaha 
and  Republican  Valley,  the  Colorado  Central,  the  Utah  Central,  the 
Utah  Southern,  and  the  Utah  and  Northern.  It  is  not  deemed  necessary 
to  encumber  this  report  with  any  details  concerning  these  branch  lines, 
either  as  touching  their  length  or  their  business  and  financial  relations 
with  the  Union  Pacific.  If  desired  by  the  department,  these  can  most 
readily  be  obtained  through  the  office  of  the  government  auditors. 
Meanwhile  it,  of  course,  need  not  be  said  that  these  branch  lines,  or  the 
securities  which  represent  them  in  so  far  as  they  are  the  property  of  the 
Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  are  not  covered  by  the  government 
mortgages,  and  contribute  to  the  security  of  those  mortgages  only  m  so 
far  as  these  branches  are  valuable  feeders  of  the  main  line,  and  as  such 
practically  inseparable  from  it. 

The  question  as  to  whether  the  legal  terminus  of  the  Union  Pacific 
road  was  upon  the  west  or  the  east  side  of  the  Missouri  River— in  Omaha 
or  in  Council  Bluffs— has  heretofore  excited  much  public  interest,  and 
engaged  the  attention  of  the  government  directors.  This  question  was, 
some  years  ago,  finally  decided  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  favor  of  the 
east  side  of  the  river.  -(Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company  vs.  Hall,  1  Otto, 
343.)  As  the  proceedings  in  this  matter  are  of  public  record,  and  as 
such  are  accessible  to  the  government,  no  further  reference  to  it  would 
seem  to  be  here  necessary.  In  accordance  with  this  decision,  the  bridge 
across  the  Missouri  River  has  become  an  integral  portion  of  the  through 
line,  and  the  Union  Pacific  trains  now  run  to  the  union  depot  at  Coun- 
cil Bluffs.  The  connection  with  the  various  roads  east  of  the  river  is 
there  made. 

This  action  of  the  courts  would  seem  finally  to  dispose  of  the  question 
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of  the  Omaha  bridge  charges,  which  have  for  years  been  the  occasion  of 
much  public  discussion,  especially  at  Omaha.  It  is,  however,  still  locally 
urged  that  the  bridge  allowances  in  the  division  of  receipts  from  through 
business  made  to  the  Union  Pacific,  and  the  rates  charged  for  the  car- 
riage of  persons  and  merchandise  between  Council  Bluffs  and  Omaha  are 
excessive,  if  not  illegal ;  or,  as  it  is  usually  stated,  they  constitute  an 
onerous  and  special  tax,  which  the  corporation  has  no  right  to  levy,  of 
50  cents  a  head  on  every  person  and  $1  on  every  ton  of  merchandise 
which  crosses  the  Missouri  on  the  Union  Pacific  track.  So  far  as  these 
complaints  relate  to  the  legality  of  these  allowances  and  charges,  the 
directors  do  not  feel  it  incumbent  upon  them  to  either  form  or  express 
an  opinion.  That  question  the  courts  must  decide.  So  far  as  their  pro- 
priety or  reasonableness  is  concerned,  the  matter  is  one  clearly  within 
the  province  of  the  board.  As  respects  through  passengers  or  freight, 
the  allegations  referred  to  would  not  appear  to  be  sustained  by  facts. 
It  is  true  that,  in  the  division  of  receipts  from  through  business  among 
the  connecting  roads,  an  allowance  for  bridge  charges  is  made  to  the 
Union  Pacific.  But  it  does  not  follow  that  the  total  amount  paid  either 
by  the  passenger  or  upon'the  goods  crossing  the  river  is  at  all  increased 
thereby.  It  would  seem,  on  the  contrary,  to  be  merely  another  question 
arising  out  of  those  methods  of  division  already  referred  to.  The  total 
through  rate,  whether  fare  or  freight,  is  a  fixed  sum.  Before  dividing 
this  sum,  a  certain  amount  is  deducted  and  allowed  to  the  Union  Pacific 
on  account  of  the  Omaha  bridge.  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  if  this 
amount  were  not  so  deducted  and  allowed,  the  through  rate  would  be 
diminished  by  an  equal  sum.  No  such  reduction  has  usually  been  made 
in  other  and  similar  cases  elsewhere,  or  would  probably  be  made  in  this 
case $  but,  the  total  amount  remaining  the  same,  it  is  not  impossible  it 
might  be  divided  in  a  slightly  different  ratio.  In  other  words,  the  Omaha 
bridge  allowance  is  a  matter  between  the  roads,  in  no  way  necessarily 
affecting  the  public;  and,  as  a  rule,  the  roads  have  been  found  quite 
capable  of  taking  care  of  their  own  interests.  In  this  case  it  is  not  pro- 
posed that  the  government  should  establish  a  fixed  through  rate,  and  it 
is  not  apparent  why  it  should  concern  itself  in  the  division  made  by  the 
roads  of  the  rate  fixed  by  them. 

The  same  fares  and  freights  are,  however,  charged  on  the  local  travel 
and  traffic  between  Omaha  and  Council  Bluffs  as  upon  the  through $ 
that  is,  50  cents  for  each  person,  and  $10  per  car,  or  5  cents  per  hun- 
dred, on  merchandise.  As  respects  the  last,  judged  by  all  usage,  the 
amount  named  cannot  be  considered  unreasonable  as  a  terminal  charge 
in  a  case  involving  such  an  outlay  for  facilities  as  those  at  Omaha.  So 
far  as  the  directors  know,  it  is  customary  for  railroads  under  such 
circumstances  to  demand  and  receive  terminals,  and  5  cents  per  hun- 
dred is  not  an  unusual  one.  The  case  is  different  as  respects  local  pas- 
sengers. For  them  it  is  neither  customary  nor  in  itself  reasonable  to 
charge  heavy  local  terminals.  They  handle  themselves,  and  share  the 
benefits  of  stations,  bridges,  &c,  only  in  common  with  all  other  passen- 
gers. For  instance,  many  railroads  in  this  country  terminating  in  great 
cities  have  far  larger  amounts  permanently  invested  in  terminal  facili- 
ties than  the  Union  Pacific  has  invested  between  Omaha  and  Council 
Bluffs,  including  those  two  places.  For  the  carriage  of  merchandise  to 
points  on  the  line  of  such  roads  three  miles  from  their  termini,  those 
roads  charge  and  receive  probably  at  least  5  cents  a  hundred.  At  any 
rate,  such  a  charge  would  not  be  considered  unreasonable.  Not  one  of 
those  roads,  or  indeed  any  road  in  the  country,  would  think  of  charging 
a  local  fare  of  50  cents  on  passengers  between  the  same  points.    If  they 
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did,  it  would  simply  result  in  their  passengers  taking  other  means  of 
conveyance.  In  such  cases,  10  cents  is  the  usual  and  reasonable  fare, 
and  the  directors  are  unable  to  see  any  reason  why  this  should  not  be 
adopted  by  the  Union  Pacific  as  the  local  passenger  rate  across  the 
bridge. 

But  one  further  subject  remains  to  be  considered.    The  interest  of  the 
Union  Pacific  Company  in  such  portions  of  its  land-grant  as  still  remain 
unsold  has,  under  a  recent  decision  of  the  Department  of  Interior,  become 
a  subject  of  litigation.    It  is  no  part  of  the  duty  of  the  government 
directors  to  discuss  the  merits  of  that  question.    However  this  litigation 
may  result,  there  are  certain  questions  connected  with  the  Union  Pacific 
land-grant  which  apparently  will  not  be  affected  by  it,  but  which,  from 
every  point  of  view,  would  seeih  to  call  for  some  additional  legislation. 
As  is  now  generally  well  known,  the  land  covered  by  the  Union  Pacific 
grant  varies  greatly  in  character.    Scarcely  one-quarter  part  of.  it  can 
be  classed  as  arable,  while  more  than  half  the  remainder— some  4,500,000 
acres— is  supposed  to  be  available  for  grazing  purposes.    The  rest— 
3  000,000  acres — comes  under  the  general  denomination  of  waste-lands, 
the  value  of  which,  apart  from  mineral  deposits,  depends  upon  climatic 
changes  in  the  more  or  less  remote  future.    To  be  of  any  real  service 
these  lands  not  arable  must  be  held  in  large  tracts  as  cattle-ranges,  vast 
extents  of  which  are  dependent  for  value  on  the  control  of  a  water-front. 
The  system  of  alternate  sections  in  which  this  land  is  now  held  under 
the  existing  land- grant  legislation  effectually  puts  a  stop  to  a  disposal  of 
it.    Alternate  sections  only  can  be  conveyed,  and  the  control  of  a  water- 
course in  one  section  may  imply  a  practical  enjoyment  without  ownership 
of  several  adjoining  sections.    Under  these  circumstances  the  expedi- 
ency of  some  legislation  affecting  the  grazing  and  waste  lands  west  of  a 
point  at  or  near  North  Platte  would  seem  to  be  obvious.    The  directors 
are  aware  that  this  whole  subject  Avas  discussed  in  the  annual  report  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1877  (p.  21), 
and  they  refer  to  it  now  simply  because  nothing  has  yet  been  done  to 
carry  out  the  recommendations  then  m  ade.  A  personal  examination  on  the 
spot  shows  that  the  matter  is  one  of  consequence.  The  mistake  of  apply- 
ing legislation  intended  for  arable  lands  to  grazing  or  desert  lands  should 
be  rectified,  and  rectified  in  the  manner  already  suggested  in  the  report 
referred  to.    An  exchange  should  be  made,  the  government  ceding  to 
the  railroad  company  all  the  sections  on  one  side  of  the  road,  and  re- 
ceiving from  it  in  lieu  thereof  all  the  sections  on  the  other  side  of  it.  In 
this  way  the  interests  of  both  parties  would  be  subserved,  while  title 
could  be  given  to  tracts  of  the  necessary  size.    It  is  unnecessary  to  dis- 
cuss at  this  time  the  details  of  the  proposed  legislation.    The  necessary 
provision  would,  of  course,  be  made  in  it  to  protect  all  private  rights 
heretofore  acquired.    As  to  its  general  expediency  there  would,  however, 
seem  little  room  for  question. 

CHARLES  F.  ADAMS,  Jr. 
DANIEL  CHAD  WICK. 
GEORGE  B.  SMYTH. 
EALPH  P.  BUCKLAND. 
CHARLES  C.  HOUSEL. 

Hon.  Carl  Schurz, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Washington. 
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Petition. 

In  the  circuit  court  of  the  United  States  for  the  district  of  Kansas. 
Adolphus  Meier  and  John  A.  Stewart,  complainants.  ^ 

rn  VS.  •  '  1 

The  Kansas  Pacific  Railway  Company  and  others,  f 
defendants.  J 

To  the  honorable  the  judges  of  the  circuit  court  of  the  United  States,  sitting  in  and 

tor  the  district  of  Kansas : 
court-1  1)etitiouers>  the  complainants  herein,  respectfully  show  unto  this  honorable 

I.  That  since  the  bringing  of  this  suit,  it  has  resulted  that  the  operation  of  the  rail- 
way of  the  defendant,  the  Kansas  Pacific  Railway  Company,  by  the  receivers  herein 
has  been  attended  with  great  expense,  and  that  thus  far  it  has  'been  found  impractic- 
able to  operate  the  same  in  conformity  with  the  duty  of  said  defendant  to  the  public 
and  the  government,  pursuant  to  the  act  of  Congress  approved  July  1,  1862  and  the 
various  acts  amendatory  thereof,  for  the  reason  that  it  did  not  appear  to  the  Union 
Pacific  Railroad  Company  to  be  for  its  best  interest  to  operate  its  road,  over  and  upon 
which  all  through  or  joint  traffic  of  the  defendant,  the  Kansas  Pacific  Railwav  Com- 
pany's road,  must  of  necessity  go,  in  harmony  with  it. 


TT  '  "^"^  WJL  JJ^^aoxu.y  gu,  m  ilctilllUIiy-  Willi  It. 

II.  That  for  the  purpose  of  complying  with  the  public  duty  of  the  defendant,  the 
Kansas  Pacific  Railway  Company,  to  the  public  and  the  government,  of  diminishing; 
so  far  as  possible,  the  operating  expenses  of  the  defendant,  the  Kansas  Pacific  Rail- 
way Company,  and  of  securing  to  the  eestuis  que  trust  of  complainants  the  payment  of 
the  principal  and  interest  of  the  obligations  of  the  defendant,  the  Kansas  Pacific  Rail- 
way Company,  to  such  cestuis  que  trust  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  all  of  which  said 


— r„  „v  „vU^™w  „  ±11  u  Hatisiaciory  manner,  ail  oi  wnicn  said 
objects  are  dependent  upon,  as  your  petitioners  are  informed  and  verily  believe  the 
harmonious  operation  of  the  road  of  the  defendant,  the  Kansas  Pacific  Railway  Com- 
pany and  the  road  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  and  that  with  a  view  to 
secure  such  harmonious  operation,  a  proposed  traffic  agreement  or  running  arrange- 
ment between  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  the  Colorado  Central  Railroad 
Company,  the  Kansas  Pacific  Railway  Company  and  its  receivers,  has  been  prepared 
and  preliminarily  agreed  on  by  the  representatives  of  the  parties  thereto,  a  copy  of 
which  is  hereto  annexed.  ^ 

III.  That  your  petitioners  are  informed  and  verily  believe  that  it  is  for  the  best 
interests  of  your  petitioners,  and  of  all  concerned,  that  such  traffic  agreement  or  run- 
ning arrangement  should  be  made  and  entered  into  by  the  proposed  parties  thereto, 
provided  the  rights  of  your  petitioners  and  the  other  parties  to  this  suit  can  be  pro- 
tected and  secured  m  such  manner  and  by  such  order  of  this  honorable  court  as  to 
the  court  shall  seem  just  and  proper. 

Wherefore,  your  petitioners  pray  that  if  the  proposed  traffic  contract  and  the  pro- 
posed agreement  shall  meet  with  the  approval  of  this  honorable  court,  a  proper  order 
protecting  and  securing  the  rights  of  your  petitioners  and  all  others,  parties  here+o 
may  be  entered,  authorizing  the  receivers  herein  to  enter  into,  put  in  operation  and 
carry  out  the  proposed  traffic  contract. 


J.  A.  STEWART  and 
A.  MEIER, 
By  J.  P.  USHER, 

Their  Solicitor. 


At  chambers  of  the  circuit  court  of  the  United  States  for  the  district  of  Kansas. 

Adolphus  Meier  and  John  A.  Stewart,^ 
complainants, 


vs. 


The  Kansas  Pacific  Railway  Company  and 
others,  defendants. 


Upon  reading  and  filing  the  annexed  petition,  together  with  a  proposed  contract  a 
copy  of  which  is  hereto  annexed,  upon  all  the  pleadings  and  proceedings  herein,  and 
after  hearing  J  P-  Usher  esq.,  of  counsel  to  complainants,  it  is  ordered  that  Henry 
Viliard  and  Carlos  S.  Greeley,  as  receivers  herein,  be,  and  they  are  hereby,  authorized 
and  empowered  to  make  and  execute  the  proposed  contract,  oi'  which  a  copy  is  hereto 
annexed,  and  to  operate  and  manage  the  railroad  of  the  Kansas  Pacific  Railway  Com- 
pany m  conformity  with  the  terms  and  provisions  of  said  proposed  contract  until  the 
further  order  of  this  court. 

C.  G.  FOSTER,  Judge. 
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(Endorsed-)  No.  1894.  Adolphus  Meier  and  John  A.  Stewart  vs.  The  Kansas  Pacific 
Railway  Company  et  al.  Petition  of  complainant  and  order  thereon.  Filed  Jnne 
13th,  1878.    A.  S.  Thomas,  clerk,  by  J.  N.  StricMer,  deputy. 

United  States  of  America, 

District  of  Kansas,  ss : 
I  A  S.  Thomas,  clerk  of  the  circuit  conrt  of  the  United  States  of  America  for  the 
district  of  Kansas  do  hereby  certify  the  foregoing  to  be  a  true  fu  11,  ai 
of  the  petition  of  complainant  and  order  thereon,  filed  Jnne  13th,  18/8  m  the  suit  ot 
Adolphus  Meier  et  al.  Vs.  The  Kansas  Pacific  Railway  Company  et  al.,  No.  1894,  m 

"In  Testimony  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  ™*  *^.^*^*f™* 
court,  at  my  office  in  Topeka,  in  said  district  of  Kansas,  this  loth  day  of  June, 
A.  D.  1878.  A   g>  TH0MAS?  Cle)% 

LSEAL-  1  By  J.  N.  STRICKLER,  Deputy. 

This  agreement,  executed  in  quadruplicate,  between  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad 
Obn^Lyf  party  of  the  first  part,  the  Colorado  Central  Railroad  Company,  pa jrtyof 
the  second  part,  the  Kansas  Pacific  Railway  Company,  and  Henry  Villard  and  Cailos 
S  Greeley,  as  Receivers  of  the  Kansas  Pacific  Railway  Company,  party  of  the  third 
part,  witnesseth:  .  ', 

That  it  is  agreed  between  the  parties  hereto  as  lollows: 

First.  Th^he  railroads  of  the  parties  hereto  shall,  under  the  general  direction  of 
the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  be  managed,  operated,  and  controlled  as  one 

^Second.  That  to  this  end  all  the  tolls,  incomes  rents,  issues,  and  profits  arising 
from  the  freioht,  passenger,  and  all  other  traffic  of,  over,  or  from  the  said  railroads 
findudino  thfexis\ing  branches  of  the  Kansas  Pacific  Railway  hereafter  referred  to 
as  oTOsrearnino  s  of  the  parties  hereto,  including  the  bridge  of  the  party  of  the  first 
part ■  o^r  tMissouri  River,  between  Omaha,  in  Nebraska,  and  Council  Bluffs,  in 

^^^^t^Z^Zl^  Parties  hereto,  shall  be  apportioned, 
divMed,  and  reSed  monthly  to  the  proper  officers  of  the  respective  parties  hereto, 
as  follows,  namely : 

To  the  party  of  the  first  part,  for  its  main  line   72858  per  cent. 

To  the  party  of  the  first  part  for  its  Omaha  bridge  ^/ /o   ^  ^ 

To  the  party  of  the  second  part   qq   u  u 

To  the  party  of  the  third  part  iyDyo 

These  percentages  having  been  arrived  at  by  mutual  agreement,  the  earnings  of 
the  properties  of  the  parties'  hereto  for  the  preceding  year  having  been  treated  as  the 
W  of  ?Ms apportionment,  the  said  earnings  for  the  preceding  year  having  been 
agreed  to,  have  been  as  follows,  viz : 

Of  the  party  of  the  first  part  for  its  main  line  (twelve ;  miUions  four  huu- 

dred  and  seventy-three  thousand  two  hundred  and  three  dollars)-  $12,  4/3, 206 

Of  the  party  of  the  first  part,  for  its  Omaha  bridge  (four  hundred  and 

seventy-five  thousand  two  hundred  and  seventy-three  dollars)   -  -        4/5,  2/  6 

Of  the  party  of  the  second  part,  (eight  hundred  thousand  dollars)  . .    .  .        800, 000 

Of  the  party  of  the  third  part  (three  million  three  hundred  and  se^  enty- 

one  thousand  three  hundred  and  one  dollars)   ^  °  ' 

Aggregate  gross  earnings  for  preceding  year   $i7>  119> 777 

Provided  however  that  if  the  contributions  of  either  of  the  parties  hereto  for  its 
^^^^ririmmonth,  shall  be  in  excess  of  its  distributive  share  of  the  total 
grZe^fin^th"  basis  of  this  article,  that  there  ^^^gj^ 
iiartv  out  of  the  aggregate  gross  earnings  for  such  month,  m  addition  to  the  oistiiD 
Stive  share  alloweTto  it  out  of  such  gross  earnings,  the  sum  of  fifty  per  cent,  of  such 
^jlriigMe^s,  such  sum  to  be  allowed  to  such 

for  the  cost  of  conducting  the  transportation  ot  freight  by  it,  but  not  fco  be  allowed  lor 
the  transportation  of  passengers.  f,  ., 

Fourth.  That  within  thirty  days  after  the  expiration  of  the ,  tat  yea 
ecution  of  this  agreement,  and  within  thirty  days  ^^^^^J%^^1 
ceedingyearof  the  period  covered  by  this  agreement, 

named  percentages  stall  be  made  upon  the  application  of  either  ot  the  parties  hereto, 
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if  they  do  not  otherwise  agree,  in  the  following  manner :  The  party  of  the  first  part 
shall  nominate  two  disinterested  experts^  one  of  whom  shall  be  charged  with  the  duty 
of  representing  and  acting  in  the  interest  of  the  Omaha  bridge,  the  other  of  whom 
shall  be  charged  with  the  duty  of  representing  and  acting  in  the  interest  of  the 
mam  line  of  the  party  of  the  first  part,  and  the  parties  of  the  second  and  third  part 
shall  each  nominate  a  disinterested  expert,  each  of  whom  shall  be  charged  with  the 
duty  of  representing  and  acting  in  the  interest  of  the  second  and  third  parties,  re- 
spectively, and  if  the  experts  so  nominated  shall  unanimously  agree  upon  a  decision 
ol  the  matters  and  questions  submitted  for  their  determination,  such  decision  shall 
be  final  for  the  succeeding  year;  but  if  they  shall  not  agree  upon  a  unanimous  de- 
cision, said  experts  shall  agree  upon  a  fifth  expert,  and  a  decision  of  a  majority  of 
S?J  d  kveexperts  upon  the  matters  and  questions  submitted  for  their  determination 
shall  be  final  for  the  succeeding  year  ;  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  such  experts,  in  con- 
sidering the  matters  and  questions  submitted  for  their  determination,  and  in  forming 
their  decision  thereon,  to  give  careful  and  due  regard  to  the  natural  and  legitimate 
growth  of  local  freight  and  passenger  traffic  of  the  railroads  of  the  parties  hereto 
that  in  determining  the  percentages  of  the  respective  parties  hereto,  the  railroad  of 
each  of  the  parties  hereto  shall  receive  due  allowance  for  earnings  from  freight  or 
passenger  traffic  naturally  belonging  to  said  railroad,  respectively ;  and  it  shall  also 
be  the  duty  of  such  experts  to  give  full  force  and  effect  to  the  spirit  and  intention  of 
this  agreement,  which  is  hereby  declared  to  be  to  operate  the  railroads  of  the  parties 
hereto  as  one  property  and  in  such  manner  as  to  produce  and  to  assure  the  greatest 
financial  benefits  to  them  as  a  united  interest. 

Fifth.  That  the  accounts  of  gross  receipts  of  all  freight,  passenger,  and  other  traffic 
ot  the  railroads  of  the  parties  hereto  shall  be  kept  by  the  proper  officers  thereof,  and 
all  oi  said  receipts  shall  be  remitted  to  the  joint  treasurer  of  said  companies  at  Bos- 
ton under  such  rules  and  regulations  as  the  managers  shall  direct. 

Sixth.  That  each  of  the  parties  hereto,  when  it  can  consistently  be  done  without 
especial  difficulty  or  injury  to  itself,  will,  if  required,  accommodate  either  of  the  other 
parties  hereto  with  materials  and  supplies  used  in  operating  said  lines  of  railroads 
at  the  same  rates  charged  to  itself,  by  whom  the  same  may  be  furnished,  and  that 
the  rate  of  transportation  of  said  materials  and  supplies  shall  be  one  cent  per  ton 
per  mile.  * 

Seventh.  That  this  agreement  shall  continue  operative  and  controlling  upon  the 
parties  hereto  for  fifty  years  from  the  date  of  its  inception,  which  last-named  date 
shall  be  withm  thirty  days  from  the  making  hereof. 

Eighth.  That  this  agreement  is  subject  to  the  ratification  of  the  United  States  cir- 
cuit court  for  the  district  of  Kansas,  in  the  suit  of  A.  Meier  et  al.  vs.  The  Kansas 
Pacific  Railway  Company  et  al. 

In  witness  whereof  the  parties  hereto  have  caused  the  same  to  be  executed  by  their 
executive  officers,  this  first  day  of  June,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventy-eight 
the  receivers  signing  the  same  with  their  own  proper  hands.  ' 

THE  UNION  PACIFIC  RAILROAD  COMPANY, 
By  SIDNEY  DILLON,  President. 

KANSAS  PACIFIC  RAILWAY  COMPANY 
By  ROBERT  E.  CARR,  Pt. 
COLORADO  CENTRAL  RAILROAD  COMPANY. 
W.  A.  H.  LOVELAND,  Prest. 
Per  J.  P.  USHER. 

Witness : 

H.  H.  Clark.  C.  g.  GREELEY,  Receiver. 

HENRY  VILLARD,  Receiver. 

39. 

The  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company.  Dated  Pine  Bluffs,  Neb.,  11,  1878.  Received 

at  Leavenworth,  Kas.,  June  11,  2.20  p.  m. 
To  Hon.  J.  P.  Usher  : 

Executive  Committee  of  Colorado  Central  have  ratified  the  pooling  contract,  and  I 
have  signed  the  copies  here.  You  are  authorized  to  sign  the  Colorado  Central  contract 
m  your  possession  as  attorney  in  fact.    Answer  if  this  is  satisfactory. 

W.  A.  H.  LOVELAND, 
43  D.  H.,  via  Om.  Fre8t'  °'  C'  B'  R' 

(Endorsed:)  No.  1894.    The  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company  with  the  Kansas  Pa- 

?ii  C°cm£tUy  and  ?th,erl-    Agreement-    Dated  June  1st,  1878.    Filed  June 

13th,  1878.    A.  S.  Thomas,  clerk,  by  J.  N.  Strickler,  deputy. 

65  I 
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United  States  of  America, 

District  of  Kansas,  ss : 

IAS  Thomas,  clerk  of  the  circuit  court  of  the  United  States  of  America,  for  the 
district  of  Kansas  do  hereby  certify  the  foregoing  to  be  a  true,  full  and  P^ct  copy 
of  the  agreement  between  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company  and  the  Kansas  Pa- 
cific Railway  Company  and  others,  in  the  suit  of  Adolphus  Meier  et  al.  vs.  The  Kan- 
sas Pacific  Railway  Company  et  al.,  No.  1894,  in  said  court. 

In  testimony  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  affixed  the  seal  of  said  court, 
at  my  office  in  Topeka,  in  said  district  of  Kansas,  this  14th  day  or June,  A  D.  1878. 

r ctp at  i  A.  b.  lHUMAo,  viei k, 

LSEAlj'J  By  J.  N.  STRICKLER,  Deputy. 


COLUMBIA  INSTITUTION  FOR  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB. 


OFFICERS  OF  THE  INSTITUTION. 


Patron .-RUTHERFORD  B.  HAYES,  President 

of  the  United  States. 
President. — EDWARD  M.  GALLAUDET,  Ph.  D. 

LL.  D. 

Secretary. — "WILLIAM  STICKNEY,  Esq. 
Treasurer.— GEORGE  W.  RIGGS,  Esq. 


Directors.—  Hon.  GEORGE  F.  EDMUNDS,  Sena- 
tor from  Vt. ;  Hon.  HENRY  L.  DAWES  of 
Mass. ;  Hon.  JULIAN  HARTRLDGE  M.'c 
from  Ga. ;  Hon.  WILLIAM  CLAFLLsf  M.  C  ' 
from  Mass. ;  Hon.  WILLIAM  E.  NIBLACK' 
of  Ind. ;  Rev.  BYRON  SUNDERLAND  d' 
D;  JAMES  C.  McGUIRE,  Esq.:  Hon. 
HENRY  D.  COOKE.  4  ' 


COLLEGE  FACULTY. 


President  and  Professor  of  Moral  and  Political  Sci- 
ence.— EDWARD  M.  GALLAUDET,  Ph.  D., 
LL.  D. 

Professor  of  Mental  Science  and  English  Philology.— 
SAMUEL  PORTER,  M.  A. 

Professor  of  History  and  Ancient  Languages. — ED- 
WARD A.  FAY,  M.  A. 

Professor  of  Modern  Languages.  _  * 


Professor  of  Natural  Science.— Rev.  JOHN  W 

C BICKERING,  Jk.,  M.  A. 
Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Chemistry. — JOSEPH 

C.  GORDON,  M.  A. 
Assistant  Professor  of  History  and  English.— J. 

BURTON  HOTCHKISS,  M.  A. 
Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Latin.— 

AMOS  G.  DRAPER,  M.  A. 
Lecftt^^^^m-a^Sw«or2/,_iiEy>  WILLIAM 


FACULTY  OF  THE  PRIMARY  DEPARTMENT. 


President. — EDWARD  M.  GALLAUDET,  Ph.  D., 
LL.  D. 

Instructors. — JAMES  DENISON,  M.  A.,  Principal  • 
MELYILLE  BALLARD,  M.  S. ;  WILBUR 
NORRIS  SPARROW,  B.  A. 


Instructor  in  Articulation. 
DON. 


-MARY  T.  G.  GOR- 


DOMESTIC  DEPARTMENT. 


Supervisor  JOHN  B.  WIGHT. 

Attending  Physician. — N.  S.  LINCOLN,  M.  D. 
Matron.— Miss  ANNA  A.  PRATT. 


Assistant  Matron.— Miss  MARGARET  ALLEN 
Master  of  Shop.— ALMOIN  BRYANT. 


anclntltguagel^8  ProfessorslliP  are  for  ^  P«»ent  discharged  by  the  professor  of  history  and 
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Columbia  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb 

Kendall  Green,  near  Washington,  D.  C., 

November  1,  1878. 
Sir:  In  compliance  with  the  acts  of  Congress  making  provision  for 
the  support  of  this  institution,  we  have  the  honor  to  report  its  progress 
during  the  year  ending  June  30,  1878. 

NUMBER  OF  PUPILS. 

The  pupils  remaining  in  the  institution  on  the  1st  day  of  July,  1877,  numbered  81 

Admitted  during  the  year   "  "  +t 

Since  admitted  !!!!    21 

Total   ~~U7 

Under  instruction  since  July  1,  1877:  males,  103 ;  females,  14.  Of 
these,  66  have  been  in  the  collegiate  department,  representing  twenty- 
five  States  and  the  Federal  District,  and  51  in  the  primary  department. 
A  list  of  the  names  of  the  pupils  connected  with  the  institution  since 
July  1,  1877,  will  be  found  appended  to  this  report. 

PROMOTION  OF  OFFICERS. 

Mr.  John  Burton  Hotchkiss,  a  graduate  of  our  college,  B.  A.,  1869, 
M.  A.,  1874,  who  has  filled  a  position  in  our  college  faculty  as  tutor  in 
history  and  English  since  1869,  was  promoted  to  an  assistant  professor- 
ship last  October.  At  the  same  time  the  board  of  directors  promoted  to 
the  same  rank  Mr.  Amos  G-.  Draper,  also  a  graduate  of  our  college,  B. 
A.,  1872,  M.  A.,  1876,  who  has  filled  a  position  in  our  college  faculty  as 
tutor  in  mathematics  and  Latin  since  1872. 

Miss  Mary  T.  G-.  Gordon,  who  has  been  for  many  years  a  faithful  and 
successful  teacher  in  our  primary  department,  has  devoted  herself  dur- 
ing the  summer  vacation  just  passed  to  the  study  of  Bell's  system  of 
visible  speech,  under  a«competent  instructor,  and  is  now  giving  all  her 
time  to  the  teaching  of  articulation  and  lip-reading  to  pupils  in  the  pri- 
mary department.  The  results  of  her  efforts  in  this  interesting  depart- 
ment of  deaf-mute  instruction  will  be  fully  stated  in  our  next  report. 

Mr.  Wilbur  Morris  Sparrow,  a  graduate  of  our  college  in  1877,  has 
been  engaged  for  one  year  as  an  instructor  in  the  primary  department, 
and  has  assumed  the  duties  hitherto  discharged  by  Miss  Gordon. 

No  other  changes  have  occurred  among  our  officers  during  the  year 
and  all  have  discharged  their  several  duties  in  a  manner  deserving  of 
hearty  commendation. 

HEALTH  OF  THE  INSTITUTION. 

We  are  permitted  to  record  another  year  of  exemption  from  sickness 
of  any  serious  nature,  with  a  single  exception. 
Death  of  James  M.  Cosgrove.—In  April  last  Mr.  Oosgrove,  of  Minne- 
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sota,  a  member  of  the  junior  class  of  our  college,  was  seized  with  what 
at  first  seemed  to  be  an  attack  of  ordinary  neuralgia  in  the  head.  His 
illness,  however,  soon  took  a  more  serious  form,  and  after  only  three 
days'  duration  resulted  fatally.  So  unexpected  was  the  death  of  the 
patient  that  a  post-mortem  examination  was  made,  which  revealed  the 
presence  of  an  abscess  at  the  base  of  the  brain. 

Death  of  Julius  C.  Dargan.— On  the  30th  of  May  last,  being  Decoration 
Day,  *and  consequently  a  holiday,  Mr.  Dargan,  of  South  Carolina,  pur- 
suing a  select  course  of  study  in  the  college,  made  a  visit  to  Mount 
Yernon.  The  day  being  quite  warm,  he  went  a  short  distance  below  the 
landing  and  took  a  bath  in  the  river.  He  was  seen  by  some  fishermen 
to  go  out  of  the  water  and  then  return  for  another  swim.  After  being 
in  the  water  for  a  few  moments  this  second  time,  he  threw  up  his  arms, 
struggled,  and  sank.  When,  after  some  hours,  his  body  was  recovered, 
his  lower  limbs  were  found  rigidly  drawn  up,  leaving  no  doubt  as  to  the 
occasion  of  his  sinking.  m  .  . 

Both  these  young  gentlemen  were  held  m  high  esteem  by  thetf  Inencls 
in  the  institution,  as  the  following  extracts  from  the  records  of  the  col- 
lege faculty  will  testify : 

Whereas,  in  the  providence  of  God,  we  were  called  to  mourn  the  death  on  the  22d 
of  April  last,  of  James  Martin  Cosgrove,  a  member  of  the  junior  class,  we  desire  to  do 
honor  to  his  memory,  and  to  afford  such  consolation  as  we  thus  may  to  his  afflicted  rel- 
atives, by  placing  on  record  an  expression  of  our  sense  of  his  worth,  and  of  our  sorrow 
at  an  event  which  seemed  so  untimely  to  our  limited  vision. 

Durino-  the  four  years  that  Mr.  Cosgrove  was  under  our  tuition  his  conduct  and  the 
character  he  manifested  were  such  as  to  entitle  him  to  our  esteem  and  to  wm  tor  him 
our  affectionate  regard.  Truthfulness,  frankness,  generosity  and  kindness  ot  heart 
were  marked  traits  in  his  character,  while  his  intellectual  ability  and  bodily  vigor, 
with  his  enthusiasm  and  earnestness  in  study  and  in"  efforts  for  self-improvement,  gaye 
promise  of  a  life  that  would  be  useful  to  his  fellow-men  and  a  comfort  and  blessing  to 
his  friends,  and  that  would  reflect  honor  upon  the  college.  We  felt  his  death  as  a  loss  to 
the  institution:  and  to  each  of  us  it  brought  grief  as  the  loss  of  a  friend  to  whom  we 
had  a  strong  personal  attachment.  The  evidence  which  he  gaye  of  a  Christian  temper 
of  mind  and  of  Christian  contentiousness  in  his  daily  conduct  leads  us  to  the  confident 
hope  that  the  event  so  afflictive  to  his  surviving  friends  has  been  to  him  the  gain  ot 
an  everlasting  life.  .  ortJ_  , 

Mr  Julius  C.  Dargan,  who  lost  his  life  by  drowning  on  the  oOth  of  May  last,  haxl 
been  a  student  in  the  college  for  nearly  four  years  ;  and,  during  that  time  he  had  won 
the  regard  of  his  teachers  by  the  serious,  earnest  character  of  his  daily  walk  and 
conversation.  It  is,  therefore,  their  desire  and  pleasure  to  put  on  record  this  evi- 
dence of  their  appreciation  of  his  many  admirable  qualities  as  a  student  and  as  a  man. 

Mr  Daro-an  was  ever  faithful  to  the  duties  imposed  upon  him  as  a  student,  and  dur- 
ing the  first  years  of  his  connection  with  the  college  he  was  regarded  as  a  young  man 
of  much  promise  ;  and  although  the  power  of  his  mind  were  afterward  aftected  un- 
favorably by  the  bodily  sufferings  to  which  he  was  subjected  by  diseases  which  hart 
fastened  upon  him,  he  continued  to  the  last  an  eager  and  aspiring  student,  patient  and 
painstakino-  in  all  his  work.  To  these  qualities  were  added  a  rigidity  of  moral  prm- 
icple  that,  being  the  prompting  of  a  sincere  Christian  spirit,  gave  rise  to  that  anxious 
solicitude  to  do  his  whole  duty  to  God  and  man  which  was  a  marked  peculiarity  oi 
his  daily  life.  We  cannot  but  believe  that,  with  these  characteristics,  he  would  have 
fitted  himself  to  fill  a  high  sphere  of  honor  and  usefulness  had  life  and  health  been 
spared  him.  Still  we  recognize  the  infinite  wisdom  and  love  of  our  Heavenly  £  atiiei 
in  removing  our  friend,  by  a  sudden  and  comparatively  painless  death,  from  a  lite  that 
to  all  human  foresight  had  naught  but  suffering  in  store  for  kirn;  and  we  commend 
this  thought  to  his  sorrowing  friends,  and  the  lesson  of  his  life  to  all  aspiring  young 
men,  well  assured  that  in  them  there  is  comfort  and  instruction  for  all  who  tread  the 
t  horny  ways  of  this  world. 

Death  of  Mrs.  Thomas  H.  Gallaudet,— On  the  13th  of  May,  1877,  Mrs. 
Thomas  H.  Gallaudet,  the  first  matron  of  this  institution,  died  alter  a 
few  hours'  illness,  at  the  house  of  her  son,  the  president  of  the  institu- 
tion. Mrs.  Gallaudet  was  appointed  to  the  office  of  matron  by  vote  ot 
the  board  on  the  30th  of  May,  1857,  and  assisted  her  son  m  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  institution,  holding  the  office  of  matron  for  nine  years 

Shortly  after  her  resignation  of  the  office  of  matron,  the  following 
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preamble  and  resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted  by  the  board  of 
directors : 

"Whereas  this  board,  apprised  of  the  fact  of  the  retirement,  as  matron, 
from  this  institution,  of  Mrs.  Thomas  H.  Gallaudet,  and  deeming  this  a 
fit  occasion  for  some  expression  of  their  sentiments  toward  this  esteemed 
and  beloved  friend,  for  so  many  years  connected  with  this  institution, 
caring  for  it,  indeed,  with  a  mother's  care  in  the  times  of  its  infancy  and 
comparative  helplessness,  thus  having  here  accomplished  the  fullness  of 
her  task  in  this  last  important  work  of  her  earthly  mission,  and  by 
reason  of  age  and  infirmity  being  now  constrained  to  cease  from  all  ac- 
tive participation  in  the  public  and  philanthropic  enterprise  to  which  the 
later  years  of  her  life  have  been  devoted ;  and  whereas  it  is  eminently 
proper  that  we  should  put  in  some  permanent  form,  in  testimony  of  our 
promptings,  some  tribute  to  a  character  so  pure  and  a  devotion  so  dis- 
tinguished :  Therefore, 

Resolved,  That  we  recognize  in  Mrs.  Gallaudet  one  who  was  associ- 
ated for  many  years  in  the  nearest  earthly  relationship  with  a  noble 
Christian  benefactor  (in  our  country  the  pioneer  and  founder  of  institu- 
tions for  the  deaf  and  dumb),  and  who,  though  herself  knowing  the  loss  of 
speech  and  hearing,  and  for  years  past  walking  in  widowhood,  has  given 
her  best  energies  to  the  cause  of  the  afflicted,  and  left  not  only  a  bright 
record  of  her  manifold  personal  services,  but  also  a  living  monument  in 
her  philanthropic  and  devoted  sons. 

Resolved,  That  in  her  retirement  now  in  the  ripeness  of  her  years  and 
honor,  and  ceasing,  as  is  most  fit,  from  all  those  public,  active  labors 
and  high  responsibilities  which  she  has  so  long  sustained,  she  will  bear 
with  her,  for  the  remainder  of  her  life,  our  heartfelt  appreciation  of  her 
many  virtues  and  sterling  worth,  and  our  earnest  prayers  that  her  last  days 
may  be  her  best  days,  and  that  she  may  find  at  length  in  another  state 
of  being  the  perfect  rest  and  reward  which  are  promised  to  all  the  good. 

After  her  retirement  from  the  active  service  of  the  institution,  Mrs. 
Gallaudet  maintained,  as  was  natural,  a  most  lively  interest  in  its  pros- 
perity, and  during  her  yearly  visits  to  her  son  she  did  much  to  advance 
the  welfare  of  the  institution,  by  her  intercourse  with  the  officers,  pupils, 
and  students  in  the  capacity  of  a  venerated  friend  and  adviser. 

ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE  INCORPORATION  OF  THE  INSTITUTION. 

It  was  on  the  16th  of  February,  1857,  that  the  act  of  Congress  incor- 
porating this  institution  became  a  law.  On  the  16th  of  February  last, 
the  twenty-first  birthday  of  the  institution  was  celebrated  by  the  formal 
opening  and  occupancy  of  the  college  building,  an  appropriation  for  the 
completion  of  which  was  made  in  March,  1877. 

A  meeting  of  the  board  of  directors  was  called  for  that  day,  and  all 
persons  officially  connected  with  the  institution  were  invited  to  attend 
with  their  families. 

Among  those  present  were  the  President  of  the  United  States,  who  is 
ex-officio  patron  of  the  institution,  with  Mrs.  Hayes  and  her  cousin,  Mrs. 
McFarland,  of  Kentucky;  Vice-President  Wheeler,  who  was  for  two 
years  a  director  of  the  institution,  with  Mr.  Dickinson,  his  private  secre- 
tary, Dr.  and  Mrs.  Woodworth,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leslie  Wreed,  and  Miss 
Alice  Skinner,  of  Malone,  N".  Y.,  friends  of  the  Vice-President;  Mrs. 
Speaker  Eandall  (the  Speaker  being  unavoidably  absent),  Senators  Ed- 
munds and  Dawes,  and  Governor  Claflin,  of  Massachusetts,  congressional 
directors  of  the  institution,  with  their  ladies ;  Eev.  Dr.  Sunderland,  Hon. 
William  Stickney,  and  Hon.  Henry  D.  Cooke,  corporate  directors,  with 
their  families;  F.  C.  Withers,  of  New  York,  architect  of  the  new  build- 
ing, with  Mrs.  Withers;  Senator  Windom  and  ladies;  Miss  Harris,  of 
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Virginia  daughter  of  Hon.  J.  T.  Harris,  a  former  director  of  the  institu- 
tion with  lion.  R.  M.  Knapp,  of  Illinois:  Hon.  Rufds  P.  Spalding,  ex- 
member  of  Congress  from  Ohio,  a  former  director  of  the  institution,  with 
Mrs  Spalding:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  C.  Fox.  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  B.  C.  Cutter, 
the  iadies  being  daughters  of  the  late  Hon.  Amos  Kendall,  the  founder 
and  first  president  of  the  institution:  Hon.  l>.  C.  Denison,  an  uncle  of 
the  wife  of  President  Gallandet,  with  Miss  Denison. 

Vfter  the  building  had  been  examined  by  the  visitors  they  were  sum- 
moned to  the  chapel  hall  by  the  college  bell,  where  the  meeting  ot  the 
board  of  directors  was  called  to  order  by  the  President. 

Before  the  formal  business  of  the  board  was  entered  upon.  Air.  b.  31. 
Freeman,  of  Ohio,  a  member  of  the  senior  class,  expressed  the  feelings 
of  the  students  in  the  following  address,  which  he  delivered  orally : 

MR.  FEEEMAX'S  ADDRESS. 

1  mobs  vNP  GENTLEMEN :  The  time  to  which  we  have  long  looked  forward  with  eager 
anticipation  Las  at  length  arrived.  A  work,  which  is  but  the  auxiliary  to  a  higher 
labor,  is  accomplished/  The  architect,  the  mechanic,  the  laborer,  have  one  by  one 
withdrawn  to  other  fields  of  toil,  but  what  a  change  they  have  wrought !  Side  by  Mde 
with  the  old  college  dormitorv,  around  which  cluster  so  many  pleasant  reminiscences. 
Ins  arisen  an  edifice  whose  beauty  of  form  is  enhanced  by  the  uses  tor  which  it  is  in- 
tended. Its  bright  and  cosy  rooms  invite  one  to  study  and  retirement :  its  spacious 
halls  are  suggestive  of  comfort  and  elegance:  and  the  whole  seems  to  oner  induce- 
mente  to  patient  and  cheerful  industry.  A  long-felt  want  has  been  supplied  :  and  as 
we  pause  to  contemplate  our  surroundings  the  heart  would  tain  seek  to  unbosom  it- 
self in  a  flood  of  expressions.  . 

Surelv  ibis  ffathenng  is  not  intended  for  a  mere  interchange  ot  compliments,  but  toi 
heartfelt  congratulations.   The  occasion  marks  a  new  era  in  the  history  ot  the  college. 

To-day  the  institution  celebrates  the  twenty-first  anniversary  ot  its  existence.  As 
we  turn  back  over  the  records  of  all  those  years,  what  prosperous  and  healthy  growth 
do  we  find  on  every  page !  It  is  a  growth  fraught  with  all  the  evidences  ot  a  vigorous 
life  •  and  now  as  a  young  man  who,  standing  upon  the  threshold  ot  manhood,  im- 
plores his  father's  blessing  ere  he  enters  the  world's  battle-held,  so  tins  young  institu- 
tion, about  to  turn  over  another  leaf,  stands  prepared  to  receive  the  benediction  which 
von  are  readv  and  willing  to  bestow. 

To  von  members  of  the  board  of  directors,  and  to  the  president  ot  the  college  on 
whose  fidelity  von  have  always  firmly  relied,  as  well  as  to  the  Congress  ot  the  I  mted 
States  the  thanks  of  the  students  are  mainly  due.  V\  e  feel  that  we  owe  you  a  debt 
of  Gratitude  we  can  never  repay.  Gladly  would  we  declare  in  words  our  appreciation 
of  this  added  evidence  of  your  kindness,  but  the  scantiness  ot  language  is  such  as  to 
preclude  the  possibility  of  giving  full  utterance  to  the  feelings  of  our  hearts.  Alio* 
us  to  hope,  however,  that  the  future  may  not  be  barren  ot  results,  but  that  duty  ever 
beckoning  to  us,  may  so  direct  our  footsteps  that  all  our  actions  may  reflect  honor 
upon  our  alma  mater.  We  assure  you  that  the  elegant  and  commodious  structure  into 
which  we  have  just  removed,  and  to  which  we  can  point  with  pride,  is  to  us  not  only 
an  expression  of  generous  magnanimity,  but  also  a  symbol  ot  all  that  isbeautilul  and 
noble  in  life.  Durable,  substantial,  and  elegant,  it  is  well  htted  to  serve  as  a  pattern 
after  which  to  mold  our  characters.  , 

\  good  education  is  one  of  the  choicest  ot  earthly  blessings.  The  man  who  ha*  a 
clear"  comprehension  of  the  world's  history:  of  the  unfolding  ot  iiatrnv  s  laws  and 
the  various  truths  of  science  :  who  has  the  highest  and  most  perfect  idea  ot  an  mhmte 
Beins  and  who  strives  to  brine;  himself  into  closer  relation  with  that  Being,  is  indeed 
■i  h-un>v  man.  But  were  education  neglected  all  these  essential  attributes  of  happi- 
ness would  be  lacking.  When  we  reflect  upon  all  these  things  it  is  natural  that  we 
should  regard  this  institution  in  the  light  of  an  unspeakable  blessing.  JJ^"""** 
is,  and  in  whatever  circumstances  of  life  he  may  be  placed,  the  educated  deat-mute 
can  never,  never  forget  the  friends  to  whom  he  is  indebted  tor  his  escape  troni  a 
thraldom  worse  than  slavery  of  the  body. 

among  those  who  honor  us  by  their  attendance  to-day  there  are  two  whose  presence 
is  especially  gratifying  and  whose  interest  in  such  gatherings  never  seems  to  dimmish. 
President  and  Mrs'.  Hayes,  amid  all  the  vicissitudes  of  an  active  lite  you ^venevj 
ceased  to  give  the  deaf-mute  new  proofs  ot  your  benevolent  regard.  W  e  gieet  you 
v.  it h  pleasure,  and  hope  you  will  share  in  the  joy  ot  this  new  possession. 

We  should  tall  far  short  of  our  duty  if.  on  this  occasion  ot  rejoicing,  we  should  pass 
without  notice  one  whose  name  is  forever  linked  with  this  institution.  Amos  KmM 
deserves  the  grateful  remembrance  of  all  who  enter  these  walls  m  search  ot  ki ic >W*- 
e  B  :  and  we  are  sure  that,  were  he  with  us  at  this  moment,  his  eyes  would  hgMuP 
and  his  countenance  beam  with  pleasure  as  he  gazed  upon  this  assemblage,  mix 
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wh°inK^oe  ?0t  pres??*  ilLJhe,  fle?h»  we  .can  imagine  that,  from  that  high  sphere  to 
still  thP  ^  i  BpVki11601'  hls„bemg?  8mile  is  beaming  down  upon  us,  and  there  is 
stm  tne  same    God  bless  yon"  awaiting  ns. 

_Twenty-oiie  years  have  come  and  gone.  They  represent  but  a  very  small  space  in 
the  ocean  of  time  but  for  the  institution  they  have  been  years  of  fruitful  abundance. 
«ffh* Tn!SaWe*  ^ter+uP03}  °l\r  ne,w  era  of  "Prosperity,  allow  us  once  again,  gentlemen 
of  the  board  of  directors,  to  thank  you  as  the  representatives  of  a  great  people.  We 

I»] L  a'Trid  tha\ feelm,S  aS,  y°li  must  do  the  uobilit^  of  the  service  you  are  ren- 
dering, you  find  yourselves  abundantly  repaid  for  your  exertions  in  our  behalf. 

Hon.  William  Stickney,  secretary  of  the  board,  then  read  the  follow- 
ing report : 

REPORT  OF  THE  BUILDING  COMMITTEE. 

The  building  committee  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Columbia 
Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  beg  leave  to  present  to  the  board  the 
lollowmg  report : 

On  the  day  which  marks  the  completion  of  twenty-one  years  since  the  institution  was 
incorporated  by  Congress,  we  have  the  pleasure  of  informing  you  that  all  the  build- 
mgs  contemplated  m  plans  submitted  to  Congress,  eleven  years  ago,  are  finished 

I  he  institution  has  now  ample  accommodations  for  all  its  departments,  and  nothing 
remains  to  be  done  for  its  material  comfort  but  to  provide  for  furnishing  the  new 
building,  for  the  proper  mclosure  and  improvement  of  the  grounds,  and  for  the  erection 
of  a  gymnasium.  '  u 

We  are  happy  to  be  able  to  say  that  the  cost  of  the  improvements  now  completed 

a£  * il  orijPnal  estimates  and  within  the  amounts  appropriated  by  Congress 
and  that  after  meeting  all  expenses  that  have  been  incurred  in  connection  with  our 
recent  building  operations  there  will  remain  on  hand  a  balance  of  nearly  two  thou 
sand  dollars,  which  under  the  terms  of  the  appropriation,  can  be  applied  toward  fur- 
nishing the  new  building.  A  detailed  statement  of  the  disbursements  made  under  the 
direction  of  your  committee  will  be  laid  before  the  board  at  a  future  meetino-  to  be 
included  m  the  annual  report  for  the  current  year. 

Your  committee  desire  to  express  their  satisfaction  with  the  manner  in  which  those 
who  have  had  to  do  with  the  planning  and  construction  of  the  new  building  have 
discharged  the  important  tasks  they  have  severally  undertaken  g 

^tect,  Mr.  F  C.  Withers,  of  New  York  City,  has  little  need  of  praise  at  our 
The  beauty  and  convenience  of  the  buildings  here  erected  after  his  designs 
testify  to  his  talent  and  skill  as  no  words  of  a  formal  report  could  do  We  mav  be 
permitted  to  say,  however,  that  for  the  unusual  accuracy  and  fullness  of  his  drawings 
and  his  readiness  to  give  time  for  consultation  and  explanation  either  in  New  York  or 
tftheholvd  W1         eXtra  comPensatioib  Mr.  Withers  deserves  the  acknowledgments 

Mr.  J  G.  Meyers  of  Washington,  our  supervising  architect,  has  been  faithful  and 
efficient  m  the  discharge  of  his  duties,  and  ever  watchful  of  the  interests  of  the  insti- 
tution. 

Mr;  J/.  G-  Baylor,  the  principal  contractor,  has  fulfilled  his  contract  to  the  entire 
satisfaction  of  your  committee,  having  shown  himself  on  all  occasions  anxious  to 
brmg  the  work  fully  up  to  the  requirements  of  the  plans  and  specifications 

I  he  subcontractors  also  deserve  mention  for  the  satisfactory  manner  in  which  thev 
have  performed  their  respective  labors.-   They  are  as  follows  •  7 

Messrs.  M.  A.  McGowan  &  Co.,  stonecutters;  Henry  Conradis,  brickmason ;  Smith 
Birge  &  Co.  iron-workers,  tinners,  and  plumbers;  Charles  Macnichol,  painter' 
George  B  Clark  slater  -all  of  Washington ;  and  Thomas  &  Sons,  of  Baltimore,  who 
furnished  the  butternut  wood  work.  '  u 

Equally  worthy  of  favorable  notice,  are  Mr.  William  W.  Vaughn,  of  Washington 
who  furnished  the  colored  glass  windows;  Mr.  W.  H.  Warner?  of  New  York  who 
erected  the  steam  heating  apparatus ;  and  Messrs.  Miller  &  Coates,  of  New  York  who 
laid  the  tiled  floors  m  the  corridors.  These  parties  have  done  their  work  well  and 
at  very  moderate  prices.  '  dUU 

The  expense  of  completing  the  college  edifice,  together  with  connections  with  the 

JTifpf^  T^g>  ^  *  i6  r1emod,?1i11?  of  th e/°0f  of  the  old  8eotioil>  ha*  amounted 
to  $125,060.64.  This  sum  includes  all  fixtures  of  a  permanent  character,  such  as  the 
heating-apparatus,  gas-lights,  plumbing,  &c. ;  also  the  expense  of  plans,  specifications 
and  supervision.  1       '  1  tluus> 

In  its  construction  the  building  is  semi-fireproof.  The  corridor  floors  are  laid  on 
brick  arches,  the  stairway  is  composed  wholly  of  iron  and  stone,  and  there  are  numer- 
ous partition-walls  of  solid  masonry.  Should  fire  ever  occur  it  is  believed  it  could  be 
speedily  checked  and  that  in  any  event  a  safe  means  of  exit  [m  secured  to  the  occu- 
pants of  the  building.  1 
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Not  a  few  who  are  present  on  this  occasion  witnessed,  on  the  very  spot  where  we  are 
to-day aTsTmbled,  the  opening  of  this  institution,  in  a  small  frame  cottage,  with  five 

PU^th"lvaThSithfi,l  growth  that  has  continued  since  that  day ;  for  the 

LTSTtoSit  so  long  as  youth  are  found  in  our  country  needing  such 
?afe  !nd  Sng |  as °s  here  afforded,  so  long  may  this  institution  deserve  ana  recen  e 
the  support  of  a  beneficent  government.  £  M  GALLAUDET. 

WM.STICKNEY. 

nf  his  faith  and  the  strength  and  benevolence  of  his  purpose.    He  (Mi.  Daw**)  took 

the  benediction,  and  the  gathering  dispersed. 

EXERCISES  OE  PRESENTATION  DAY. 

The  exercises  of  the  regular  public  anniversary  of  °f^e£iate 
department  took  place  on  the  1st  day  of  May,  in  the  chapel  of  the  msti- 

tUThe  number  of  visitors  present  far  exceeded  the 

manv  beinff  unable  to  secure  even  standing  room.    The  various  depart 

3  JI^«t  we  represented  as  well  as  the  diplomatic 

™The  President  of  the  United  States,  in  his  capacity  as  Patron  of  the 
institution,  occupied  the  chair.  pa+tmi  r>  T) 

The  exercises  were  opened  with  prayer  by  Rev.  Win.  W  .  Patton,  D.  u., 
president  of  Howard  University;  as  follows  : 

O,  Lord,  who  tot  revealed  Thyself  to  m .through  J^f^^^t 
Thee  that  Thou  hast  also  given  us  knowledge  ^^11  ^ou  n  iny  y  ^ 
we  have  learned  of  the  way  ohsalvation  **JJ  pSise  Thee  that  we 

dwell  in  a  Christian  land,  and  amid  Christian  mstr tuti on,  e  p  "  ^ 
are  permitted  on  this  auspicious  ^^^J^^^^^S^e  **  ^  ble8S' 
cises  connected  with  the  important  work  °*  education.    J^WHK^  Thou  hast 

persons  represented  by  this  ln?ntut,on  so  long  shut  o „t  trom  ^  f  Tdence  in  80 
to  us.  We  desire,  O,  Lord,  ™*  mtitade^  recogiius V." education,  and  that 
rapidly  developing  the  means  which  P" ^ward them  in  the  establishment 

Jesus  Christ,  amen. 
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The  following  address  was  then  delivered  by  the  president  of  the  col- 


lege : 


ADDRESS  OF  PRESIDENT  GALLAUDET. 


The  occasion  which  has  brought  us  together  at  this  hour  is  oue  of  more  than  ordi- 
nary interest  to  the  friends  of  this  institution. 

Besides  being  a  day  of  festivity  and  rejoicing  to  all  the  members  of  the  college,  and 
tne  clay  ot  days  to  the  young  men  who  are  soon  to  go  out  from  its  protecting  walls  it 
is  the  crowning  day  of  many  years  to  those  who  have  watched  this  institution  from 
its  foundation,  and  to  those  who  have  labored  for  its  upbuilding. 

In  the  times  when  science  was  young,  the  belief  was  widespread  that  certain  occult 
powers  resided  in  numbers  ;  that  periods  in  the  lives  of  men  and  of  nations,  represented 
by  arithmetical  quantities,  were  momentous. 

Although  the  science  of  the  present  no  longer  accepts  these  antiquated  notions  a 
certain  interest,  which  it  is  not  easy  to  explain,  attaches  to  such  coincidences  as  seem 


to  sustain  the  superstition  of  our  forefathers,  and  I  trust  I  shall  not  be  looked  upon  as 
a  believer  m  the  doctrines  of  the  Cabala  when  I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that,  in  the 
institution  whose  anniversary  we  are  assembled  to  celebrate,  the  sacred  number  seven 
marks  the  epochs  of  importance. 

The  end  of  the  first  seven  years  found  the  primary  department  complete  in  its  ap- 
pointments, and  witnessed  the  inauguration  of  the  college.  At  twice  seven  years  the 
success  of  the  latter  as  an  educational  undertaking  had  been  demonstrated  by  the 
graduation  of  two  classes  from  the  full  course  of  study,  the  broad  domain  of  Kendall 
Green  had  been  secured,  and  the  building  in  which  we  are  now  gathered  was  finished 
and  dedicated. 

The  third  epoch,  which  closes  to-day,  finds  the  buildings  of  the  institution  complete, 
its  organization  perfected,  and  its  resources,  as  assured  by  the  legislation  of  Congress 
sufficient  for  the  work  it  has  to  do.  &  ' 

The  institution  enters  upon  a  new  existence  from  this  time.    The  formative,  experi- 
mental period  is  past.    Henceforth  its  work  is  in  the  line  of  direct,  untrammeled 
feasible  educational  effort.    There  exists  no  longer  a  question  as  to  the  possibility  of' 
directing  deaf-mutes  through  a  course  of  collegiate  study,  nor  is  there  any  uncertainty 
life°  16  °f  SUCh  trainiug  in  fittinS  deaf-mutes  for  the  higher  walks  of  practical 

Our  earliest  graduate  is  an  instructor  in  the  primary  department  of  this  institution. 

Of  the  class  of  1869,  one  member  is  the  principal  of  the  Western  Pennsylvania 
Institution  for  Deaf-Mutes,  a  flourishing  school  of  nearly  eighty  pupils ;  another  well 
known  m  Washington,  fills  the  position  of  principal  examiner  in  the  Patent  Office 
proving  himself  fully  competent  for  the  discharge  of  his  delicate  and  important  duties  : 
while  another  is  a  professor  in  the  faculty  of  our  own  college. 

One  of  the  class  of  1870  is  the  principal  teacher  in  the  young  deaf-mute  institution 
of  Oregon;  others  are  instructors  in  Connecticut,  Ohio,  Tennessee,  and  Ontario,  Canada 

Of  the  class  of  1872,  one  is  a  professor  in  our  college,  one  is  the  editor  and  publisher 
of  a  newspaper  m  Massachusetts,  one  has  charge  of  a  school  for  deaf-mutes  in  Cin- 
cinnati, and  others  are  teaching  in  Nebraska  and  Mississippi. 

From  the  later  classes  teachers  have  been  furnished  to  the  States  of  Minnesota 
Iowa,  West  Virginia,  Maryland,  Indiana,  Ohio,  New  York,  and  Pennsylvania :  one  has 
become  an  accomplished  draughtsman  in  the  office  of  a  New  York  architect,  and  one 
has  taken  a  place  m  a  lawyer's  office  in  Columbus.  And  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
these  men,  besides  many  others  not  yet  called  to  positions  of  such  prominence,  are 
exerting  m  the  communities  where  they  dwell- the  influence  of  upright  lives,  inspired 
by  the  principles  of  reverence  to  God  and  love  to  their  fellow-men. 

At  our  second  commencement,  in  1870,  a  warm  friend  of  the  college,  then  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  alluded  to  the  missionary  work  that  our  graduates  would  find  to  do  as 
teachers  among  those  who  were,  like  themselves,  bereft  of  hearing.  How  fully  and 
how  soon  his  prediction  has  been  fulfilled  will  appear  from  the  fact  that  at  the  present 
time  graduates  of  our  college  have  under  their  immediate  care  and  training  upward 

AOUf  hundred  cnildren  and  youth  in  the  institutions  of  this  country  and  Canada 

And  thus,  even  before  it  has  reached  its  maturity,  we  are  allowed  the  satisfaction 
of  knowing  that  the  college  for  the  deaf-mutes,  denounced  in  prominent  quarters  but 
a  few  years  since  as  an  extravagant  and  useless  experiment,  has  already  done  a  work 
for  the  advantage  of  the  whole  country,  the  value  of  which  cannot  be  estimated  in 
money. 

Turning  from  the  consideration  of  the  benefits  this  college  may  be  expected  to  con- 
fer on  the  community  at  large,  through  the  work  of  its  graduates,  it  will,  perhaps  be 
interesting  to  many  here  present  to  be  informed  as  to  the  course  of  study  afforded  to 
the  students,  the  satisfactory  completion  of  which  is  made  the  ground  for  the  confer- 
ring of  our  academic  houors. 

In  the  department  of  mathematics,  the  freshmen  complete  algebra  :  they  also  study 
plane  geometry,  the  geometry  of  space,  and  the  conic  sections.    The  sophomores  study 
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Diane  and  spherical  trigonometry  to  mensuration  and  surveying,  and  learn  to  use  loga- 
rithm ^with  facility  aid  precision  in  computation.  The  juniors  demonstrate  he 
mmmsitions  of  mechanics  mathematically,  and  solve  numerous  problems.  Thej  also 
Sy  asteonomy,  and,  while  their  work  is  chiefly  of  a  descriptive  character  clas  ■ 
have  mastered  the  mathematical  portion  of  Loomis's  Treatise  by  extending  the  study 
into  the  first  term  of  the  senior  year.  , 

In  the  department  of  natural  sciences  an  elementary  work  is  studied  by  the  sopho- 
mores, accompanied  by  illustrative  experiments.  In  the  junior  year  urachal  cW 
istrv  is  taken  up,  and  Laboratory  work  is  performed  by  each  member  of  the  class.  A 
short  course  in  qualitative  analysis  is  pursued  which  illustrates  the  methods  and  en- 
ables the  class  to  identify  all  the  common  minerals  m  compounds 

Natural  philosophy  is  studied  during  the  junior  year,  illustrations  ot  the  principal 
phenomena  being  given  by  means  of  suitable  apparatus.  . 

Botany  occupfef  two  terms  of  the  sophomore  year,  physiology,  mineralogy,  and 
oeolooy'receivino-  attention  at  subsequent  points  ot  the  course. 

g  Be&s  binocular  microscope  and  Morton's  college  lantern  are  used  for  the  purposes 
of  manipulation  and  illustration.  .'  , 

The  course  in  history  is  as  full  as  that  of  the  prominent  ooUeges ^comprising the 
study  of  American  and  English  history,  and  a  general  survey  ot  all  the  states  ot  the 
civilized  world  in  ancient  and  modern  tames.  • 

Moie  stress  is  laid  upon  both  the  critical  and  practical  study  of  the  English  lan- 
^age  than  in  other  colleges,  owing  to  the  general  deficiency  of  the  deaf  and  dumb 
of  this  country  in  the  use  of  that  tongue;  and  philological  studies  which  are  made 
notional  in  most  colleges,  are  here  included  in  the  regular  course.  Frequent  exercises 
in  original  composition  are  required  of  students  in  all  the  classes,  and  a  full  course  m 

E  Lgafin  Studied  ductile  freshman  year  and  about  one-half  the  sophomore  year 
and  while  owing  to  the  prominence  given  to  French  and  German  and  the  critical 
study  of  the  English,  the  proportion  of  time  devoted  to  the  ancient  languages i  is  less 
than  in  the  usual  curriculum  of  American  colleges,  it  is  believed  that  Latin  is  taught 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  awaken  in  the  students  the  true  spirit  of  classical  scholarship 
and  enable  them  subsequently  to  read  the  more  difficult  authors  independently  with 

Pl^nXand^man  are  taught  by  the  -natural  method"  of  Professors  Heness  and 
Sauveur,  the  language  to  be  imparted  being  the  only  one  used  m  the  class-room  and 
familiarity  with  the  grammatical  forms  and  idioms  being  acquired  by  means  of  con- 
versation and  reading  before  the  principles  of  grammar  are  taken  up.  The  relations 
of  French  to  Latin,  and  of  both  French  and  German  to  English,  are  explained.  The 
success  attained  under  the  -  natural  method"  has  been  ot  the  most  gratifying  char- 

aCLoo-ic  rhetoric,  and  mental  science  receive  as  full  attention  as  is  usual  in  colleges  ; 
and  the  same  may  be  said  of  moral  philosophy,  evidences  ot  Christianity,  political 
economy,  international  law.  and  esthetics. 

In  all  the  departments  of  study  ordinary  college  text-books  are  used;  recitations 
are  conducted  almost  wholly  in  verbal  language,  and  the  examinations,  which  occur 
three  times  a  year,  at  the  close  of  each  term,  are  m  writing.  ^m** 

On  a  scale  often,  a  mark  of  6.5  is  necessary  to  pass  an  examination,  and  a  standing 
below  7  is  subject  to  censure.  .         .  . 

Lectures  are  frequently  given  bv  the  professors  on  subjects  within  their  respects  e 
departments,  and  occasionally  our  students  enjoy  the  benefit  of  addresses  from  gentle- 
men not  connected  with  the  college,  such  exercises  being  interpreted  m  the  manner 
made  use  of  in  your  presence  to-day. 


made  use  ot  m  vour  presence  to-ctay.  . 

The  vouno-  men  who  are  to  present  essays  this  afternoon  have  reached  the  point  in 
the  course  of  study  just  detailed  which  entitles  them  to  the  position  ot  candidates  for 

hree  of  them,  having  lost  their  hearing  in  childhood,  are  able  to  speak  well  enough 
to  be  understood  in  conversation;  their  voices  are  not,  however,  strong  enough  to 
reach  the  most  distant  portions  of  this  hall.  * 

It  will  be  understood,  therefore,  that  the  authors  of  the  essays  read  will  make  use  of 
the  language  of  signs  in  their  delivery.  i    j?  ^ 

In  opening  the  exercises  of  presentation  day  in  the  year of  grace ,187c  and  of  the 
independence  of  the  United  States  the  102d.  may  I  be  permitted,  on  behalf  ot  the  fac- 
ulty of  the  college,  to  congratulate  the  board  of  directors,  the  representatives  ot  the 
government  whose  liberal  appropriations  have  nobly  supplemented  and  exceeded  the 
benefactions  of  individuals,  and  all  who  have  contributed  of  their  time  or  their  money 
for  the  support  of  this  college,  on  the  auspicious  events  of  this  day  ;  and,  if  I  may  be 
allowed  to  speak  for  those  whose  ears  the  finger  of  God  has  touched  sealing  them 
until  The Resurrection  morning,  may  I  express  the  hope  and  belief  that  this  institution 
will  not  lack  for  support  so  long  as  there  shall  be  found  within  the  length  and  breadth 
of  our  land  those  who  need  its  fostering  care. 
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LETTER  FROM  REV.  W.  W.  TURNER,  PH.  D. 

Hon.  William  Stiekney,  secretary  of  the  board  of  directors,  then 
read  the  following  letter  from  Eev.  Dr.  William  W.  Turner,  for  many 
years  principal  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  institution  at  Hartford : 

Hartford,  April  25,  1878. 
My  Dear  Sir  :  Your  kind  invitation  to  be  present  with  you  on  your  approaching 
presentation  day  has  reached  me,  and  has  awakened  within  me  the  recollection  of 
some  of  the  most  interesting-  events  of  my  life.  I  cannot  fail  to  mention,  first  of  all 
my  call  troni  your  honored  father  in  1821  to  aid  him,  almost  in  its  beginning,  in  the 
new  department  of  education  he  had  so  successfully  introduced  into  this  country,  and 
tJien  my  having  advocated  in  the  second  convention  of  teachers  in  1851  the  necessity 
ot  a  high  school  or  college  for  the  deaf-mutes,  and  had  hoped,  as  I  intimated,  that 
your  father  might  be  placed  at  its  head.  But  the  Good  Master  assigned  him  a  hio-her 
tion  m        kmgdom  of  glory  and  qualified  his  youngest  son  for  the  responsible  posi- 

This  reminds  me  of  the  pleasant  visits  I  made  to  Washington  to  see  the  deaf-mute 
college  an  accomplished  fact— successfully  carried  forward  under  government  patron- 
age by  your  judicious  management  until  it  has  now  reached  its  full  majority— and  can 
never  more  be' regarded  as  an  experiment. 

I  shall  never  forget  your  regard  for  me  in  assigning  me  a  position  as  a  lecturer  on 
natural  history  and  the  pleasant  interviews  I  have  had  with  your  students  in  that 
capacity.  Nothing  but  the  infirmities  of  age,  intensified  by  a  life  of  hard  work  in 
the  education  of  deaf-mutes,  would  have  prevented  more  frequent  and  later  efforts 
in  the  same  direction,  and  my  most  ready  and  cheerful  consent  to  undertake  all  you 
nave  desired  me  to  do  at  your  approachiug  "  anniversary."  But  while  "  the  spirit  is 
willing  the  flesh  is  weak."  I  dare  not,  therefore,  venture  to  place  myself  in  my  pres- 
ent teeble  condition  under  the  excitement  of  the  occasion  and  the  temptation  to  exer- 
tions beyond  my  strength. 

I  must,  with  sincere  regret,  decline  your  invitation,  and  deny  myself  the  pleasure 
wnicn,  under  other  circumstances,  a  visit  to  your  hospitable  mansion  would  have 
given  to  both  Mrs.  Turner  and  myself. 

With  our  kind  regards  to  Mrs.  Gallaudet  and  our  pravers  for  your  future  prosperitv 
and  welfare,  I  am,  most  affectionately,  yours, 

^  xr  n  T  T  ^  WM.  W.  TURNER 

E.  M.  Gallaudet,  LL.D. 

The  candidates  for  degrees  delivered  essays,  as  follows : 

Dissertation,  William  Wordsworth,  by  Delos  Albert  Simpson,  Michigan. 
Dissertation,  Jolin  Eittoo,  by  Frank  Caleb  Holloway,  Iowa. 
Oration,  The  Sidereal  Heavens,  by  Frank  Ross  Gray,  Illinois. 
Oration,  The  English  Parliament,  by  Samuel  Mills  Freeman,  Ohio. 

After  the  conclusion  of  the  essays  presented  by  the  candidates  for  de- 
grees, the  following  addresses  were  delivered :  , 

ADDRESS  OP  WILLIAM  E.  NIBLACK,  OF  INDIANA. 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  I  am  not  here  to-day  for  the  purpose  of 
adaressmg  you  at  any  great  length.  Circumstances  are  not  favorable,  if  I  should  wish 
to  do  so,  as  our  time  is  quite  limited. 

It  has  so  happened  that,  during  most  of  the  years  in  which  I  have  been  engaged  in  pub- 
lic life,  I  have  been  frequently  called  upon  to  aid  in  enterprises  like  this  :  thSt  is,  in  as- 
sisting to  build  up  and  maintaining  the  benevolent  institutions  of  the  country  first  in 
my  own  State,  and  afterward  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  I  do  not  claim 
great  credit  for  anything  I  have  done  in  that  direction.  I  attribute  what  I  have  done 
more  to  an  inability  to  say  no,  when  asked  to  perform  what  seemed  to  me  to  be  a  plain 
duty  than  anything  else.  I  had  not  the  courage  to  do  otherwise  than  assist  when  I 
have  had  the  opportunity. 

I  have  watched  the  progress  of  this  institution,  step  by  step,  for  many  years  Twentv 
years  ago  when  I  first  became  acquainted  with  it,  there  were  but  a  few  acres  of  o-round 
and  a  small  and  modest  brick  building,  all  of  which  were  the  gift  of  one  of  our  distin- 
guished citizens  and  philanthropists.  It  was  not  endowed.  The  organization  which  con- 
trolled it  was  strictly  a  private  one,  and  the  gentlemen  who  composed  that  organization 
devoted  themselves  to  their  duties  simply  as  a  matter  of  charity  and  benevolence 

Congress,  however,  extended  some  aid  to  the  institution  from  the  beginning  in  the 
shape  of  small  appropriations  for  the  education  of  the  deaf-mutes  of  the  District  These 
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appropriations  were  afterward  increased  from  time .to  time '  ^ the  ^^S^1®! 
of  the  institution  seemed  to  require.  After  the  close  of  the  war,  when  the  attention  01 
Con^ss  could  be  better  given  to  the  ordinary  affairs  of  civil  Me  a  very  grave >  q™8teon 
arose  as  to  what  should  be  the  exact  future  relations  of  this  institution  to  the  Govem- 
menHf  the  United  States.  Upon  this  subject  there  were  some  grave  differences  of 
Son.  Inasmuch  as  the  corporation  was  a  private  one,  and  the  government  had 
no  title  to  the  property  controlled  by  it,  it  was  contended  by  many  that  the  most  that 
could  be .done was  simply  to  appropriate  money  each  year  to  pay  for  the  education 
of  the  deaf-mut^s  of  the  District  who  might  attend  the  institution  without  assuming 
any^  institution  itsetf.    Under  that  cmistruc- 

tion  there  never  could  have  been  much  growth  or  much  development.  Finally 
however  after  much  earnest  discussion,  and  after  careful  consideration,  m  which 
I  had  the  honor  in  some  way,  from  tiem  to  time   to  participate    Confess  came 
handsomely  to  the  rescue,  and  assumed  the  ownership  of  its  proper ty  and  a  ah are 
in  the  control  of  the  affairs  of  the  institution.    This  arrangement  resulted  m  the 
nVchase  by  Congress  of  a  large  additional  tract  of  land  adjoining  the  original 
K  or  site.    Provision  was  made  for  a  certain  number  of  directors  to  represent 
Congress  in  the  management  of  the  institution.    Provision  was  also  made  for 
the  erection  of  this  magnificent  college  building   which  has  just  been  finished 
the  completion  of  which  is  an  occasion  of  special  rejoicing  to-day     So  that  we 
find  ourselves  now  no  longer  struggling  to  maintain  a  mere  private  school  as  ot 
twenty  years  agoTout  in  the  possession"  of  an  institution  fully  recognized ^  among 
the  higher  institutions  of   learning  in  the  country     We  ^ve  now  J^ge  and 
commodious  grounds  with  magnificent  and  appropriate  buildings,  with  a  Mly  organ- 
ized and  most  efficient  faculty,  capable  and  prepared  to  give  the  most  thorough  in- 
struction of  any  institution  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  m  the  whole  world    ^  JW.1* 
considered  a  remarkable,  announcement,  but  it  ™™™f°l*fj™%  *»r  ^1*1™ 
the  onlv  institution  which  is  prepared  to  give  the  deaf-mutes  of  this  oi  any  otnei 
^.  tamgh  collegiate  education  ;  and  to  be  able  to  make  that ; a—eement 
at  the  end  of  the  brief  period  of  twenty-one  years  reflects  high  credit  upon  all  who 
have  been  actively  engaged  in  bringing  about  this  very  great  result  ,OTmected 
I  therefore  extend  my  congratulations,  not  only  to  the  facility,  but  to  all  connected 
with  the  institution,  upon  the  success  they  have  achieved     ^Z^e  ZZTt^Te 
not  been  brought  about  without  strenuous  and  persistent  efforts  upon  the  part  ot  those 
mmediatelv  in  charge  of  the  institution.    Objections  have  been  ^^J^^ 
thev  asked  for  further  appropriations,  for  the  reason,  among  others  that  I  ha^e  named, 
It  wasoojected  that  the  institution  was  costing  too  much;  not  that  there^was .exteava- 
c4nce,but  that  the  deaf-mutes  of  the  District  here,  for  whom  it  was  originally  in- 
tended, ought  to  be  educated  at  a  smaller  cost  and  by  some  less  expensive  methods 
Others  objected  entirely  to  the  making  of  any  appropriation  by  Congress ^  under  ^ the 
impression  that  this  was  a  private  charity  in  the  beginning  and  o^^1^.^ 
be  a  private  charity  merely  and  be  supported  by  those  having  an  interest  m  deat- 
mute  education,    in  my  judgment  these  objections  were  never  well  taken.    It  is  an 
ax krS  tenth,  conceded  to  be  so  at  least,  that  popular  education,  universa  edu- 
cation, is  a  necessity  of  our  political  condition;  that  popular  government  can  only be 
sustained  bv  universal  education.    The  deaf-mutes  of  the  country  are  just  as  much  a 
S     our  population  and  as  much  citizens  of  the  United  States  as  any  other  por- 
tion of  the  community.    Therefore,  I  always  felt  that  the  obhgation  to ^dncate  deaf- 
mutes  was  one  resting  as  much  upon  us  as  any  other  obligation ^of  ^^^^.^ 
because  it  may  happen  to  cost  a  little  more  money  per  capita  to  educate  any  ot  these 
peSonsinthe fway  that  is  essential  for  their  future  usefulness  is  no  reason  why  we 
should  not  acknowledge  that  obligation.  +.^*  «^*t.«*i#i 

As  has  been  said  by  Dr.  Gallaudet,  the  distinguished  president  of  this  ^titutaon, 
this  institution  now, with  the  completion  of  the  college  building  enters  upon  anew 
career.  It  is  now  at  the  very  front  and  leads  the  way  in  this  grand  enterprise  Here- 
after I  hope  Ave  shall  ,  not  have  to  call  upon  the  government  for  so  much  aid  .st w 
formerly  had  to  do.  What  we  shall  be  required  to  ^  hereafter  will  ^ be  m«re  ofa 
routine  and  of  a  professional  character,  and  those  connected  ^,^1^5^^ 
have  the  opportunity  of  devoting  themselves  more  exclusively  to  the  matteis  ot  ecluca 
tion  alone  PPI  confidently  anticipate,  therefore,  for  those  ^f^^S^A 
institution  an  easier  and  a  much  more  comfortable  time  than  m  the  doubtful  and  im- 

^^*Z?^*£l?£™t  upon  a  career  of  continual  and  increasing  useful- 
ness  in  the  great'work  which  has  been  assigned  to  this  mstetution. 

Mv  observation  in  life  has  impressed  me  very  strongly  with  one  idea,  and  that  is  that 
the  success  of  all  great  enterprises,  whether  they  be  public  or  private,  is  mainly  dne rt* 
the  energy  of  somS  one  controlling  mind.  You  may  take  the  great  newspaper  e Jahhsh 
ments  of  the  country,  which  are  one  of  the  strongest  features  of  this  American  cml^a 
tion  of  ours,  and  the  success  of  nearly  every  one  is  attributable  to  the  mind ^of  some  one 
person  at  some  time  connected  with  it.  So  it  is  m  all  great  enterprises  ^  ^h  the 
public  attention  is  usually  directed.    I  think  I  may  with  propriety  on  this  occasion, 
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occupying  the  position  which  I  have,  and  the  opportunities  which  I  have  had,  speak 
a  word  upon  that  subject.  If  this  institution  had  not  fallen  into  the  hands  of  its 
present  distinguished  president,  or  some  such  gentleman  as  he,  I  think  it  would  never 
have  enjoyed  the  proud  eminence  which  it  now  occupies.  [Applause.]  I  have  often 
heard  the  remark  made  of  seeing  "the  right  man  in  the  right  place,"  and  I  intend  no 
ordinary  compliment  when  I  say  that  I  regard  the  distinguished  president  as  emphat- 
ically m  that  capacity.  [Applause.  ]  Devoted  to  his  work  by  a  long  previous  training 
and  by  an  earnestness  which  I  have  never  seen  excelled,  he  has  made  this  matter  his. 
own  from  the  very  beginning  until  the  present  hour.  Several  times  when  he  wanted 
additional  appropriations  to  do  what  seemed  to  be  necessary  about  the  institution, 
while  I  very  much  desired  his  success,  I  felt  that  he  had  undertaken  more  than  could 
be  obtained  for  the  present,  and  I  have  witnessed  the  cold  manner  in  which  these 
suggestions  have  been  received  by  those  having  the  appropriations  specially  in  charge ; 
but  somehow,  under  the  influence  of  that  earnest  zeal,  that  even  temperament,  and 
the  strong  arguments  which  have  always  characterized  his  efforts,  before  the  close  of 
the  session  he  would  get  practically  just  what  he  desired.  [Applause.]  I  think  but 
lew  appeals  have  been  made  by  Dr.  Gallaudet  which  have  not  been  granted.  I  know 
I  was  always  unable  to  resist  him  myself,  and  I  think  that  has  been  about  the  condi- 
tion of  most  others  to  whom  his  benevolent  appeals  have  been  made. 

Upon  this  occasion  I  want  to  say  another  thing:  that  the  success  of  this  enterprise  in 
later  years  has  been  largely  due  to  the  magnificent  generosity  of  the  general  govern- 
ment.   It  was  impracticable  for  private  charity  to  go  for  ward  and  make  it  the  in- 
stitution it  is  to-day.    As  I  have  remarked,  for  many  years  it  had  a  very  doubtful 
existence,  and  was  unable  to  claim  any  well-defined  relations  with  the  general  Govern- 
ment, while  yet,  to  some  extent,  sustained  by  it.    The  subsequent  action  of  Congress 
to  which  I  have  referred,  has  relieved  it  of  that  anomaly,  and  has  placed  it  upon  a  very 
sure  footing  as  regards  the  means  for  its  support.    The  success  of  the  institution  in 
the  future  is  therefore,  I  feel,  assured,  and  we  ought  now  to  be  able  without  any  very  great 
extra  effort  to  sustain  the  work  which  has  been  already  so  well  begun,  making  it  a 
continued  success.    In  referring  to  Dr.  Gallaudet  in  such  terms  as  I  feel  I  ought  to  do 
under  the  circumstances,  and  especially  as  I  may  not  have  an  opportunity  of  address- 
ing so  many  of  the  immediate  friends  of  the  institution  very  soon  again,  I  do  not  desire 
to  underrate  the  other  persons  associated  with  him  in  his  good  work,  nor  do  I  wish  to 
underrate  the  services  of  his  most  excellent  faculty,  and  that  of  his  assistants,  nor  would  I 
have  you  lose  sight  for  a  moment  of  that  magnificent  man  who  founded  this  institution 
the  Hon.  Amos  Kendall,  to  whom  I  have  heretofore  referred,  and  who  must  never  be 
forgotten  when  we  refer  to  the  history  of  the  institution.  I  feel,  so  far  as  I  am  person- 
ally concerned,  and  I  trust  you  all  have  this  same  feeling  with  me,  the  most  profound 
satislaction  at  the  situation  by  which  this  institution  is  surrounded  to-day,  its  twenty- 
first  anniversary.    I  also  feel  great  satisfaction  in  reflecting  on  the  great 'improvement 
which  has  been  made  in  the  matter  of  deaf-mute  education  generally  within  the  period 
ot  the  last  fifty  years.    It  is  to  the  deaf-mute  a  new  life,  exerting  new  hopes  and 
aspirations.    For  myself  I  have  never  entered  one  of  these  institutions,  either  for  the 
education  of  the  deaf-mute  or  the  blind,  or  for  the  care  of  the  insane,  and  witnessed 
all  the  appointments  made  for  the  improvement  of  these  unfortunate  classes,  without 
having,  ±or  the  moment  at  least,  a  better  opinion  of  our  race  and  of  the  civilization 
under  which  we  live.    Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  will  not  detain  you  longer. 

ADDRESS  OF  HON.  JAMES  A.  GARFIELD,   OF  OHIO. 

Mr.  President,  and  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  Your  exercises  have  been  already 
sufficient  for  all  your  desires,  I  am  sure,  and  I  will  only  detain  you  to  say  how  much 
I  am  gratified  to  see  the  completion  of  this  enterprise,  which  has  been  strWlmo;  up 
lor  so  many  years,  and  has  reached  a  point  at  last  where  I  think  almost  anybody  will 
rejoice  at  its  further  progress.  I  believe  I  said,  on  this  stage  nine  years  ago,  that  noth- 
ing impressed  me  more  during  the  later  days  of  the  war,  when  I  fi^st  came  to  this  city 
than  seeing  the  great  marble  columns  being  set  up  on  the  east,  west,  north,  and  south 
fronts  of  yonder  Capitol,  while  the  sound  of  battle  was  echoing  across  the  Potomac 
and  shaking  the  very  windows  of  the  Executive  Mansion.  It  was  a  touching  exhibi- 
tion ol  unshakable  faith  m  the  final  triumph  and  permanency  of  the  Union  While 
fighting  with  all  their  might  to  maintain  its  existence,  the  American  people  were 
quietly  setting  up  these  noble  columns  as  symbols  of  their  faith  that  there  would  for- 
ever be  a  great  capital  of  a  great  nation  here,  beside  the  beautiful  Potomac :  and  step 
by  step,  as  the  struggle  went  on  and  the  restoration  of  the  Union  became  certain 
the  determination  seemed  to  be  crystallized  in  the  American  mind  that  there  should  not 
be  another  rebellion  like  it;  and  as  they  had  strengthened  and  adorned  our  marble 
Capitol,  so  also  they  set  up  new  pillars  of  justice  and  freedom,  the  living  temple  of  our 
liberties,  to  be  its  perpetual  glory  and  support.  By  the  same  inspiratiSn  our  work  of 
education,  national  m  its  spirit,  earnest  and  determined  in  its  character,  has  been  pur- 
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sued  during  the  last  fifteen  years  more  than  in  any  other  period,  because  our  people 
saw  that  the  safety  of  the  nation  required  it. 

I  am  rejoiced  to  know  that  this  institution  cherishes  the  ideas  I  have  been  trying 
to  set  forth.  These  afflicted  young  men  were  only  recently  regarded  as  an  almost 
helpless  and  useless  portion  of  our  common  humanity.  The  effort  of  their  country 
to  set  them  in  a  place  where  they  should  have  an  equal  chance  in  the  race  of  life, 
is  most  worthy;  and  here  first,  I  believe,  on  the  earth,  certainly  first  in  America, 
the  deaf-mutes  find  an  opportunity  to  enjoy  college  rights  and  privileges  equal  to  those 
enjoyed  by  others  who  are  not  so  afflicted.  Aud  that  is  great.  It  is  the  great  glory 
of  our  republic  that  she  has  done  it ;  and  at  a  time  when  it  costs  something  to  do  it. 

This  institution  is  one  of  the  three  that  the  United  States  supports.  The  one  to 
educate  her  sons  for  the  Navy,  the  other  for  the  Army,  both  of  these  for  the  safety  of 
the  nation  in  time  of  war,  and  for  her  safeguard  against  war ;  and  the  third,  this  insti- 
tution, in  which  the  government  reaches  out  its  hand  to  make  you  the  equal  of  all  her 
other  citizens  not  afflicted  as  you  are.  What  is  the  meaning  of  all  this!  The  lesson 
it  teaches  is  the  increased  value  to  Americans  of  training.  That,  in  my  judgment,  is 
the  best  lesson  of  our  century.  We  are  coming  to  understand  that,  whether  you  want 
a  man  for  war,  or  for  peace— for  whatever  purpose  you  need  him— a  trained  man  is 
better  than  an  untrained  man.  However  great  your  untrained  man  may  be,  he  would 
be  greater  and  more  efficient  if  he  had  been  trained.  College  training  is  not  meant 
to  give  you  facts,  but  to  teach  you  how  to  handle  facts  when  you  enter  the  many-sided 
life  of  our  country.  l  i    t  1 

People  waste  a  great  deal  of  time  thinking  whether  they  had  better  study  .Latin  or 
Greek,  or  this  or  that  science.  I  sum  up  all  I  have  to  say  on  the  subject  by  calling 
attention  to  the  remark  of  a  distinguished  French  scholar ;  when  asked  if  it  were 
necessary  to  have  a  knowledge  of  the  ancient  languages,  he  said,  "  O,  no;  it  is  not 
necessary  to  know  Latin,  but  it  is  neccessary  to  have  forgotten  it."  That  is,  either  be 
a  man  who  now  knows  it,  or  be  one  who  has  forgotten  it,  but  saved  the  training  it 

g£Thanking  you,  Mr.  President,  and  ladies  and  gentlemen,  for  your  kind  attention  to 
this  discursive  talk,  I  bid  you  good  day.    [Applause.  ] 

Messrs.  Freeman,  Gray,  Holloway,  and  Simpson  were  then  presented 
by  the  president  of  the  "college  to  the  board  of  directors  as  candidates 
for  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts.  The  president  announced  that  the 
board  had  conferred  the  honorary  degree  of  master  of  arts  on  Otto  Fried- 
rich  Kruse,  the  most  distinguished  deaf-mute  of  Germany. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Gallaudet,  D.  D.,  rector  of  St.  Ann's  church  for 
deaf-mutes  in  New  York  City,  then  dismissed  the  audience  with  the 
benediction. 

It  is  worthy  of  mention  in  this  connection,  as  indicating  the  interest 
felt  in  Europe  in  our  college,  that  the  Journal  de  Bruxelles  of  August  13 
last  contains  an  appreciative  article  upon  the  college  from  the  pen  of 
the  eminent  Mgr.  de  Haerne,  speaking  of  the  degree  of  master  of  arts 
recently  bestowed  by  the  college  upon  O.  F.  Kruse,  the  German  deaf- 
mute,  who  has  distinguished  himself  as  a  teacher  and  writer.  Mgr.  de 
Haerne  says  it  is  "  a  powerful  encouragement  given  to  deaf-mutes  in 
general,  inasmuch  as  this  honor  conferred  upon  one  of  their  number 
tends  to  raise  them  all  in  the  social  scale,  by  removing  the  barrier  which 
in  the  eyes  of  the  world  separated  them  in  their  instruction  from  the 
rest  of  society." 

COMPLETION  OF  THE  BUILDINGS  OF  THE  INSTITUTION. 

With  the  completion  of  the  college-building  already  alluded  to  in  this 
report,  the  plans  submitted  to  Congress  in  our  ninth  report  are  fully 
carried  out. 

As  presenting  better  ideas  of  our  buildings  and  grounds  than  any 
verbal  description  could  do,  seven  photographs  are  herewith  transmitted, 
which  have  been  taken  by  a  young  deaf-mute  photographer,  Mr.  Eonald 
Douglas,  who  was  for  two  years  a  student  in  our  college. 

No.  1  presents  a  view  of  about  half  of  Kendall  Green,  taken  from  a 
hill  on  the  adjoining  estate  of  Trinidad,  recently  donated  to  the  Colum- 
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Man  University  by  William  W.  Corcoran,  esq.  At  the  extreme  right  of 
this  view  will  be  seen  the  location  of  the  residence  occupied  by  Hon 
Amos  Kendall  at  the  time  of  the  establishment  of  this  institution  The 
house,  which  fell  very  much  into  decay  after  Mr.  Kendall's  removal  from 
it,  has  lately  been  taken  down  and  rebuilt  as  a  farm  cottage,  and  is  now 
occupied  by  the  steward  and  farmer  of  the  institution 

No.  2  gives  a  view  of  the  main  buildings  of  the  institution,  taken  from 
the  roof  of  the  president's  house. 

fes^ors3  Sh°WS       dW6llin£-houses  occupied  by  the  president  and  pro- 

No.  4  is  a  view  of  the  terrace  and  a  portion  of  the  chapel  front,  taken 
from  a  window  in  the  building  of  the  primary  department. 
No.  5  gives  a  view  of  the  museum. 

No.  6  is  a  copy  of  a  picture  taken  some  years  since  of  the  building  in 
which  the  institution  commenced  its  operations  twenty-one  years  a^o 
lhe  same  building  was  used  seven  years  later  as  the  first  home  of  the 
collegiate  department. 

No.  7  gives  a  view  of  a  building  erected  in  1859,  at  the  expense  of  Hon. 
tAmos  Kendall,  and  by  him  presented  to  the  institution,  together  with 
pwo  acres  of  land.    This  structure  forms  a  part  of  the  buildin«-  of  the 
rimary  department,  and  its  west  wall  can  be  seen  in  view  No  2 

The  appropriation  of  $5,000  made  by  Congress  at  its  last  session  for 
the  improvement  and  mclosure  of  our  grounds  has  enabled  us  to  com- 
plete the  terrace- wall  connecting  our  main  buildings :  to  erect  six  lamps 
m  the  grounds  near  the  buildings ;  to  pave  the  approaches  from  the  gate- 
way to  the  several  buildings  with  a  substantial  concrete  pavement  six 
inches  m  thickness,  which  serves  as  carriage-way  and  foot-path  at  the 
same  time-  to  build  a  substantial  gate-keeper's  lodge,  containing  four 
rooms  ;  to  inclose  in  terra-cotta  piping  of  suitable  diameter  a  drain  500 
leet  long,  leading  away  from  our  buildings,  that  has  remained  uncovered 
for  several  years,-  to  build  fifty-five  rods  of  new  fencing  on  our  western 
boundary-line  5  to  repair  more  than  a  hundred  rods  of  fencing :  to  orade 
and  gravel  a  thousand  square  yards  of  roadway ;  to  lay  turf  around  the 
cohege-bmlding  and  the  approaches  thereto  5  leaving  about  $500  still 
unexpended,  with  which  it  is  designed  to  purchase  trees  and  shrubbery 
lor  planting  next  spring.  J 
The  receipts  and  expenditures  for  the  year  now  under  review  will  ap- 
pear from  the  following  detailed  statements : 

RECEIPTS  AND  EXPENDITURES. 

I.— SUPPORT  OF  THE  INSTITUTION. 

Receipts. 

Balance  from  old  account   too  t« 

Received  from  Treasury  of  the  United  States 4^000  00 

Received  for  board  and  tuition     1  Si  <X' 

Received  from  manual-labor  fund     9m  no 

Recewed  from  students  for  books  and  stationery ....  So  oo 

Received  for  work  done  in  shop     07 

Received  from  sale  of  live  stock   " fin  ?n 

Received  for  damage  to  grounds  by  cattle   a  r  n 

Received  from  sale  of  gas   ' " " oq  01 

Received  from  pupils  for  repairs  to  shoes".  .  " 2  nl 

Received  from  sale  of  old  carpet     %  XX 

Received  from  sale  of  milk   " 1  nq  «n 

Received  from  sale  of  wheat     1  q«  1  r 

Received  from  sale  of  old  wood  " ' -       " 01  no 

Received  from  sale  of  apples     7  ko 

Received  for  transportation  refunded   .                                              4  00 

j  51,  578  06 
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Disbursements. 

Expended  for  salaries  and  wages   $28,253  69 

Expended  for  groceries   2.  629  1 1 

Expended  for  meats   4, 499  04 

Expended  for  potatoes   506  50 

Expended  for  incidental  and  household  expenses,  marketing,  &c   2,  872  83 

Expended  for  butter  and  eggs   2,045  97 

Expended  for  fuel   1,104  23 

Expended  for  bread   1,353  7/ 

Expended  for  gas   ^  V47  (->; 

Expended  for  repairs  on  buildings,  &c   1,638  43 

Expended  for  furniture   290  85 

Expended  for  live-stoek   225  00 

Expended  for  expenses  of  directors'  meetings  and  public  anniversaries   213  50 

Expended  for  books  and  stationery   767  13 

Expended  for  dry  goods  and  shoes   243  *29 

Expended  for  medical  attendance   214  00 

Expended  for  feed,  fertilizers,  farm-tools.  &C   300  38 

Expended  for  lumber   289  7  1 

Expended  for  printing  and  engraving   "4  00 

Expended  for  iee   125  74 

Expended  for  drugs  and  chemicals  -   154  21 

Expended  for  new  earriage.  and  carriage  and  wagon  repairs   388  68 

Expended  for  excursion  and  entertainments  for  pupils   86  06 

Expended  for  illustrative  apparatus   258  00 

Expended  for  blaeksmithing  ..   £4  00 

Expended  for  harness  and  repairs   45  94 

Expended  for  hardware   338  06 

Expended  for  ereetion  and  rent  of  telephones   117  50 

Expended  for  clothing  for  pupils   ^  8  50 

Balance  .unexpended   1.301  03 

51,57?  06 


[I. — EXTENSION  AND  FITTING  UP  OF  BriLlUM.S. 

Receipts. 

By  batoce  .  .;   $1?  24 

Received  from  Treasury  oi  the  I  iiited  states  

Disbursements. 

Expended  for  wages  and  labor  

Expended  for  architect's  services  

Expended  on  contracts  with  J.  G.  Naylor  

Expended  for  heating  

Expended  for  glass  windows  

Expended  for  stone-work  

Expended  for  paving  and  grading  

Expended  for  iron- work  

Expended  for  gas-tixtures  

Expended  for  tiles  for  corridor  floors  

Expended  for  weather-vane,  anemometer,  antl  recording  instrument.. 

Expended  for  lumber  

Expended  for  brick- work  

Expended  for  material  •  

Expended  for  furnishing  

Expended  for  plumbing  and  tin  work  

Expended  tor  lightning-rods  

Expended  for  slating  

Expended  for  plastering  

Balance  


7-2.  0-24 

02 

7'2;  036 

86 

|1,399 

tHi 

•2.  -201 

36 

55.  392 

74 

3.  400 

00 

712 

00 

597 

25 

3>7 

29 

268 

20 

402 

96 

2.  334 

28 

181 

00 

947 

33 

037 

29 

747 

08 

1.255 

37 

506 

10 

10-2 

00 

120 

55 

343 

7.". 

40 

36 
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ESTIMATES  FOR  NEXT  YEAR. 

The  following  estimates  for  the  service  of  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1880,  have  already  been  submitted : 

For  the  support  of  the  institution,  including  salaries  and  incidental 
expenses,  and  five  hundred  dollars  for  books  and  illustrative  apparatus, 
fifty-one  thousand  dollars. 

For  the  erection  of  a  gymnasium  with  bath-house  attached,  and  the 
improvement  of  the  grounds  of  the  institution  and  the  inclosure  of  the 
same,  fifteen  thousand  five  hundred  dollars. 

The  first  estimate  is  for  the  same  amount  as  was  appropriated  by 
Congress  at  its  last  session  for  the  current  expenses  of  the  present  year. 

The  improvements  contemplated  in  the  second  estimate  are  very  im- 
portant to  the  welfare  of  our  pupils  and  the  safety  and  proper  care  of 
our  grounds. 

We  have  long  felt  the  need  of  a  gymnasium,  to  enable  us  to  give 
proper  attention  to  the  physical  development  of  our  pupils,  but  the 
urgent  demands  of  the  institution  in  other  directions  have  led  us  to 
postpone  this  improvement  until  the  main  buildings  were  completed. 

The  fact  that  no  less  than  four  of  our  older  pupils  have  met  death  by 
drowning,  and  our  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  many  of  them  have  never 
been  taught  to  swim,  have  made  it  seem  desirable  that  in  connection  with 
our  gymnasium  there  should  be  a  bathing-pool  of  sufiicient  size  to  en- 
able us  to  teach  all  our  pupils  how  to  manage  themselves  in  the  water. 

The  second  estimate  is  designed  also  to  provide  for  the  further  im- 
provement of  our  grounds,  in  accordance  with  the  plans  of  Mr.  Fred. 
Law  Olmstead,  adopted  twelve  years  ago,  and  to  commence  the  erection 
along  our  front  line  on  Boundary  street  of  a  substantial  stone  and  iron 
fence,  the  need  for  which  begins  to  be  very  pressing. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted  by  order  of  the  board  of  direct- 
ors. 

EDWARD  M.  GALLAUDET, 

President 

Hon.  C.  Schurz, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
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CATALOGUE  OF  STUDENTS  AND  PUPILS. 

IN  THE  COLLEGE. 

From  Connecticut.  —Robert  Newton  Parsons. 
From  Delaware. — Theodore  Kiesel. 
From  Georgia. — Lewis  Arthur  Palmer. 

From  Illinois.—  Charles  Chester  Codman,  Lester  Goodman,  Frank  Ross-  Gray  Alva 
J  e  fiords,  James  Moline  Tipton. 
From  Indiana.— James  Irvin  Sansom,  Jesse  Cross. 
From  Iowa.— Frank  Caleb  Holloway,  William  Austin  Nelson. 
From  Maryland. — Charles  Stewart. 

From  Massachusetts.— John  Francis  Donnelly,  Frederick  Fremont  Smith,  John  Albert 
Prmce,  Albert  Samuel  Tufts,  Henry  White. 

From  Michigan.— George  Melnotte  Grummond,  Delos  Albert  Simpson,  Edward  Louis 
Van  Damme. 

From  Minnesota.— James  Martin  Cosgrove,  Jeremiah  P.  Kelly,  James  LeAvis  Smith 

Irom  Missouri.— George  Thomas  Dougherty. 

From  New  York.— William  Albert  Jackson,  John  Gordon  Saxton 

From  New  Hampshire.— William  E.  White. 

From  North  Carolina.— Albert  Johnson  Andrews. 

From  Ohio—  Hugh  Robert  Drake,  Samuel  Mills  Freeman,  Robert  King,  Joseph  Win- 
t^n  Leib  Richard  L  H   Long,  Charles  Merrick  Rice,  Collins  Stone  Sawhill,  Isaac 

5aJC  +eATSaTrlllli  Albert  Hfn/y  Schory>  Frank  Wiley  Shaw,  Samuel  Cox  Stebelton, 
Robert  Newton  Stevenson,  Alfred  Flinn  Wood,  John  Joachim  Viets 

From  Pennsylvania.  —  Eddie  Romanzo  Carroll,  Jerome  Thaddeus  Elwell,  Abram 
Irantz,  Jacob  Mitchell  Koehler,  Herbert  Monroe  Mallick,  Robert  Middleton  Zeio-ler 
Hicks™  Carolina.— Thomas  Hines  Coleman,  Julius  C.  Dargan,  David  Calhoun 

From  Tennessee. — Isaac  Newton  Hammer. 

From  Vermont—  James  Dresser  Allen,  Frank  Wilson  Bio-elow. 
From  West  Virginia. — George  Layton. 

From  Wisconsin.— Lars  M.  Larson,  James  Joseph  Murphy,  Harry  Reed 
From  District  of  Columbia.— Arthur  Dunham  Bryant,  Charles  Clifford  Griffin. 

PRIMARY. 

Females. 

A^kvTJ^™  District  of  Columbia. 

4  ?•   Si?ll0tt  South  Carolina, 

Katie  Elliott  „   South  Carolina. 

J enme  J .  Gillem  . ,  _  Tennessee. 

Lydia  Leitner  Maryland. 

Margaret  Ryan  Dist£ict  of  Columbia 

Josephine  Sardo  District  of  Columbia> 

Eliza  Thompson  District  of  ColumMa 

Sophia  R  feller  District  of  Columbia 

Clara  V.  White  District  of  Columbia, 

Males. 

Wilbur  F.  Bateman   Ohio 

William  Brookmire  ['".\\\\". ".Pennsylvania  . 

Edward  T.  Burns  ..   Distr4  of  Columbia. 

Douglas  Craig  District  of  Columbia> 

John  Francis  Craig  District  of  Colmubia> 

Josiah  Cuffy  i  Fortress  Monroe. 
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•p^w+  w  Dnilpv   District  of  Columbia. 

Edgar  Graugnard  Louisiana. 

Edward  O.Herr  Kentucky. 

Timothy  Hyde  De  aware. 

S:hSe  ;;::;;;;:;::;::::::::::::D^^f  Columbia. 

^ff^K^i^:-:::::::::..  *****  f  comm**. 

Frank  A.  Leitner  Maryland 

T,t^i,  t  ^rioa   District  of  Columbia. 

SKk  strict  0f  Columbia. 

clL0busTk;a:::::::  ^IfS 

^Xb^^-::::::::::::::::::::::::::-  <*  G"a- 

Jobn  A.  Starks  Virginia. 

Erving  H.  Starks  Virginia. 

William  A.  Tilley  ^strict  of  Columbia. 

John  W.  L.  Unsworth  District  of  Columbia. 

Nelson  White  £8*™*  of  Columbia. 

Louis  Whittington  -  District  of  Columbia. 

EEGULATIOXS. 

I  The  academic  year  is  divided  into  three  terms,  the  first  beginning  on  the  Thurs- 
day before  the  last  Thursday  in  September,  and  closing  on  the  24th  ot  December; 
the  second  beginning  the  2d  of  January,  and  closing  the  last  Thursday  before  Easter ; 
the  third  beginning  the  first  Tuesday  after  Easter,  and  closing  the  Wednesday  before 
the  last  Wednesday  in  June.  i  x-  +i 

II  The  vacations  are  from  the  24th  of  December  to  the  2d  of  January,  and  from  the 
close  of  the  term  in  June  to  the  opening  of  the  term  in  September. 

III.  There  are  holidays  at  Thanksgiving  and  Easter. 

IV  The  pupils  may  visit  their  homes  during  the  regular  vacations  and  at  the  above- 
named  holidays,  but  at  no  other  time,  unless  for  some  special,  urgent  reason,  and  then 
only  by  permission  of  the  president.  , 

V.  The  bills  for  the  maintenance  and  tuition  of  pupils  supported  by  their  friends 
must  be  paid  semi-annually,  in  advance.  . 

VI.  The  charge  for  pay-pupils  is  $150  each  per  annum.  This  sum  covers  all  ex- 
penses in  the  primary  department  except  clothing,  and  all  m  the  college  except 
clothing  and  books.  ,  „ , ,         ,        .  -, 

VII  The  Government  of  the  United  States  defrays  the  expenses  of  those  who  reside 
in  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  whose  parents  are  in  the  Army  or  Navy,  provided  they 
are  unable  to  pay  for  their  education.  To  students  from  the  States  and  Territories 
who  have  not  the  means  of  defraying  all  the  expenses  of  the  college  course,  the  board 
of  directors  renders  such  assistance  as  circumstances  seem  to  require,  as  tar  as  tne 
means  at  its  disposal  for  this  object  will  allow.  m  .  

VIII.  It  is  expected  that  the  friends  of  the  pupils  will  provide  them  with  clothing, 
and  it  is  important  that  upon  entering  or  returning  to  the  institution  they  should  be 
supplied  with  a  sufficient  amount  for  an  entire  year.  AH  clothing  should  be  plainly 
marked  with  the  owner's  name.  '  .    .       1     , ,  ,       , ,  , 

IX.  All  letters  concerning  pupils  or  application  for  admission  should  be  addressed 
to  the  president. 


REPORT 


OF  THE 

FREEDMEN'S  HOSPITAL  AND  ASYLUM. 


Freedmen's  Hospital, 
Washington,  D.  C,  October  1,  1878. 
Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  the  annual  report  of  the  Freed- 
men's  Hospital  and  Asylum  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1878,  as 
follows:  The  whole  number  of  patients  in  hospital  and  asylum  during 
the  year  was  807,  viz  : 

Remaining  in  hospital  and  asylum  June  30,  1877  .   277 

Admitted  to  hospital  during  the  year,  viz :  Males,  white    140 

Admitted  to  hospital  during  the  year,  viz :  Females,  white   20 

Born  in  hospital,  viz :  Males,  white    2 

Born  in  hosrntal,  viz :  Females  white   4 

Whole  numher  of  white   166 

Admitted  to  hospital  during  the  year,  viz :  Males,  colored   154 

Admitted  to  hospital  during  the  year,  viz :  Females,  colored   159 

Born  in  hospital,  viz :  Males,  colored . . . ,   22 

Born  in  hospital,  viz :  Females,  colored    18 

Whol  e  numher  of  colored   353 

Transient   11 

Total  number  admitted,  supported,  and  treated  in  hospital   807 

Of  the  above  patients  there  were  discharged  cured   385 

Discharged  relieved    56 

Transient   11 


Died  

Still-born 


118 
6 


576 


Remaining  in  hospital  June  30,  1878   231 

The  Colored  Orphans'  Home  and  Asylum,  containing  about  115  chil- 
dren and  attendants,  has  been  furnished  with  medicines  and  medical 
attendance  during  the  year. 

This  home  and  asylum  was,  until  last  year,  supported  in  part  by  this 
hospital ;  but  a  separate  appropriation  having  been  granted  them  by 
Congress,  their  relations  were  discontinued  the  first  day  of  July,  and 
their  names  dropped  from  the  rolls  on  the  first  day  of  August. 

Besides  the  above  a  large  dispensary  has  been  supported  for  the 
benefit  of  the  numerous  poor  who  are  constantly  applying  to  this 
hospital  for  aid.  Of  these  the  names  of  1,083  have  been  entered  in  the 
book  for  out-patients,  and  about  four  thousand  prescriptions  made  and 
put  up  for  them. 

The  nativity  of  the  patients  admitted  to  hospital  was  as  follows : 

England   4 

  4 

  4 

  3 

  3 

  3 

  2 

  2 


Virginia   171 

Maryland    98 

District  of  Columbia   83 

Ireland   49 

Germany   18 

Pennsylvania   18 

New  York   15 

Tennessee   6 

North  Carolina   5 

New  Jersey:   5 


Ohio 

Massachusetts 

Georgia  

Switzerland . . 
West  Indies . . 

Canada  

Holland  

Missouri  u   2 

Scotland   2 
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Vermont  

West  Virginia. 

Alabama  

Bohemia  

Connecticut ... 

Delaware  

Florida  


Kentucky  

Minnesota  

Mississippi  

Russia  

South  Carolina 

Wisconsin  

Unknown   


The  diseases  and  conditions  for  which  the  patients  were  admitted  to 
hospital,  and  treated  in  dispensary,  were  as  follows : 


Disease. 


Fracture  of  skull  i 

Fracture  of  skull  and  femur. 
Fracture  of  neck  of  femur. .. 
Fracture  of  neck  of  scapula  ,  j 
Fracture  of  acromion  process 

Fracture  of  rib  

Fracture  of  forearm  

Fracture  of  arm  

Punctured  wounds  

Incised  wounds.  

Gunshot  wounds  

Contusions  

Sprains  

Amputation  of  arm  

Amputation  of  forearm  

Amputation  of  leg  

Amputation  of  thigh  

Amputation  of  toe  

Inflammation  of  knee-joint . . 

Frost-bite  

Burn  (kerosene)  

Chronic  ulcer  

Morbus  coxaries  

Aneurism,  popliteal  

Abscess  

Boils  

Caries....  

Chilblains  

Poison  

Bursa  

Whitlow  

Scrofula  

Leprosy  

Cancer  

Syphilis  

Syphilis,  secondary  

Bubo   

Gonorrhoea  -  

Gleet   

Urethritis  

Incontinence  of  urine  

Hemorrhage  from  urethra . . . 

Orchitis  

Retention  of  urine  

Rheumatism  

Chronic  cystitis  

Alcoholism  

Dypsomania  

Anaemia   

Inanition  

Asthenia  

Lumbago  

Gout  


Disease. 


1 

1  i 
9 
16 
5 


33 


Haemorrhoids   

Inflammation  of  rectum.. 

Peritonitis  

Laryngitis  

Asthma  

Catarrh  

Bronchitis,  acute  

Bronchitis,  chronic  

Pneumonia  

Pleurisy  

Pleuro-pneumonia  

Pleurodynia  

Pertussis  

Phthisis  pulmonalis  

Haemoptysis   

Gangrene  of  lungs  

Congestion  of  lungs."  

Inflammation  of  brain  

Paralysis  

Apoplexy  

Concussion  of  brain  

Epilepsy  

Insanity  

Dementia  

Cephalagia  

Curvature  of  spine  

Hysteria  

Neuralgia  

Ophthalmia  

Conjunctivitis  

Amaurosis  

Blindness  

Erythema  

Scabies  

Carbuncle  

Keloid  tumor  

Tinea  capitis  

Urticaria  

( Rupia  

'  Herpes  

Lupus   

Otirrhcea   

Encysted  tumor  

Worms  

Ecthyma  

Functional  disease  of  heart . 

Hypertrophy  of  heart  

Valvular  disease  of  heart . . 

Cardiac  dropsy  

Renal  dropsy  

Bright's  disease  

Hepatic  dropsy  

Ascites  
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Disease. 


Typhoid  fever  

Remittent  fever  

Intermittent  fever  

Congestive  chili  

Erysipelas  

Measles  

Varicella  

Septicaemia  

Tonsilitis  

Aphthae  

Harelip   ... 

Colic  

Gastritis  

Dyspepsia  

Diarrhoea,  acute  

"  chronic  

Dysentery  

Constipation  

Hemorrhage  of  howels 

Fistula  in  ano  

Hernia,  inguinal  

u  scrotal   


13 
101 


23 
4 

.... 

2 
33 
54 
23 
15 
104 


Disease. 


Hepatitis  

Pregnancy   

Metritis  

Ovarian  tumor  

Fibrous  tumor  

Prolapsus  uteri  

Abortion  

Puerperal  condition. 

Mammitis  

Mammary  abscess . . . 

Menorrhagia  

Leucorrhoea  

Amenorrhea  a  

Dysmenorrhoea  

Born  

Infancy  

Senile  debility  

Congenital  debility  . 

Convalescent  

Deformity  

Dentition  

Teeth  extracted  


Total, 


519 


1 
"l 

"2 

12 

8 
5 
2 


15 
125 


1,083 


The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  cases  of  each  disease  which 
resulted  fatally : 


Disease. 


Phthisis  pulmonalis  . 

Senile  debility  

Cardiac  dropsy  

Renal  dropsy  

Pneumonia   

Haemoptysis  

Typhoid  fever  

Congestion  of  brain. . 

Congestion  of  lungs. . 

Cancer  of  uterus  

Cancer  of  larynx  .... 

Cancer  of  stomach... 

Cancer  of  right  axilla 

Cancer  of  clitori  s . . . . 

Acute  metritis  

Albumenuria  

Apoplexy  

Ascites  

Asthenia  

Burn  from  kerosene  oil 

Capillary  hemorrhage 
around  the  umbilicus 

Caries  of  carpus,  ulna, 
scapula,  os  calcis,  os 
frontis  

Caries  of  ribs  and  spine 

Chronic  bronchitis  . . . 


Disease. 


Chronic  colitis  

Chronic  diarrhoea  

Concussion  of  brain . . 
Congenital  debility.. 

Congestive  chill  

Convulsions  

Diarrhoea  

Dysentery   

Gangrene  of  lungs.. . 

Gunshot  wound  

Hematemesis  

Melaena  „  

Meningitis  

Paralysis  

Paralysis,  general  .. . 

Paraplegia  

Peritonitis  

Pleuro-pneumonia  . . . 
Puperal peritonitis.. . 

Premature  birth  

Psoas  abscess  

Senile  gangrene  

Septicaemia  

Tetanus  

Valvular  disease  of 
heart  


Total 


110 


118 
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The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  married  and  unmarried  women 
who  gave  birth  to  children  in  hospital  during  the  year : 


White. 

Colored. 

Total. 

4 

6 

4 

40 

6 

40 

4tJ 

The  large  percentage  of  deaths  is  readily  accounted  for  when  the  char- 
acter of  the  patients  admitted  and  their  diseases  are  considered.  Many 
of  the  indigent  sick  are  superstitious  and  ignorant  of  the  truly  benevo- 
lent character  of  a  hospital,  and  often  keep  themselves  away  till  too  late 
to  be  benefited,  and  come  in  only  to  die  and  receive  a  decent  burial,  which 
thev  realize  that  their  Mends  are  unable  to  give  them.  Of  the  118  deaths, 
14  died  within  48  hours  after  admission,  6  died  on  the  day  of  admis- 
sion. A  glance  at  the  table  of  diseases  resulting  fatally,  will  show  that 
a  large  part  of  the  deaths  were  from  diseases  generally  regarded  as  in- 
curable ;  such  as  consumption,  cancer,  and  organic  dropsies. 

The  large  percentage  of  still-births  is  readily  accounted  for  by  the  fact 
that  the  mother  in  such  cases,  has  shown  signs  of  serious  disease,  or  indi- 
cations of  having  been  tampered  with  in  order  to  obtain  premature  re- 
lief from  her  offspring. 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  40  of  the  40  cases  of  confinement,  the 
mothers  were  not  married,  and  many  of  these  were  the  second,  thud, 
fourth,  and  even  fifth  confinement  of  the  same  unmarried  person.  There 
is  very  little  chagrin  or  mortification  on  the  part  of  these  mothers,  and 
yet  they  are  far  from  being  abandoned  and  dissolute.  The  higher  edu- 
cation has  not  yet  reached  them.  There  is  no  law  in  the  District  to 
reach  them,  nor  are  the  partners  of  their  guilt  amenable  to  law— a  cir- 
cumstance very  much  to  be  deplored. 

Religions  exercises  and  chaplain  services  have  been  performed  by 
theological  students,  licentiate  preachers,  who  receive  their  board  for 
their  services. 

All  the  articles  of  clothing  and  bedding  used  in  the  hospital,  except 
shoes,  hats,  hose,  coats,  and  blankets,  are  manufactured  on  the  premises 
at  a  slight  advance  from  the  cost  of  the  raw  material. 

The  appropriation  for  the  support  of  this  hospital  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1878.  was  $40,000.  Two  thousand  of  this  was  paid  for 
rent,  and  two  thousand  more  was  subsequently  appropriated  for  de- 
ficiency of  rent,  which  is  84.000  per  annum.  The  morning  report  shows 
that  82,218  davs  of  support  have  been  afforded  to  patients  during  the 
year.  Without  the  rent,  this  makes  the  daily  cost  of  each  patient  for 
subsistences,  clothing,  nursing,  and  medicines,  46  cents  per  day. 

It  is  believed  that  no  governmental  or .  eleemosynary  institution  in 
the  District  affords  so  good  care  and  treatment,  for  the  amount  expended, 
as  this  hospital. 

As  evidence  that  the  patients  are  well  cared  for  here,  I  cite  the  tact 
that  most  of  them,  white  and  colored,  when  cured,  leave  the  hospital 
with  reluctance,  and  most  of  those  who  have  once  been  treated  here, 
when  again  overtaken  by  accident  or  disease,  apply  a  second,  third, 
fourth,  and  even  a  fifth  time  for  admission. 

The  necessity  for  the  continuance  of  this  hospital  is  manifest  from  the 
constantly  increasing  number  of  applications  for  the  admission  ot  per- 
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sons  suffering  from  accidents,  from  wounds,  and  from  severe  diseases. 
Not  less  than  one  hundred  have  come  in  here  during  the  past  year  by 
recommendation  of  the  police.  In  fact,  this  is  the  only  general  hospital, 
for  the  reception  of  all  classes  of  patients,  within  the  District.  Many  of 
the  patients  are  non-residents,  and  must  be  provided  for  somewhere  by 
the  general  government  when  they  fall  sick  in  this  city.  The  location 
of  the  hospital  is  central  and  healthy.  Not  a  case  of  malarial  disease 
has  been  known  to  originate  within  the  premises  since  they  have  been 
occupied  for  their  present  purposes. 

Yery  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

G.  S.  PALMEE,  M.  D., 

Sttrgeon-in-  Chief. 

Hon.  Carl  Schurz, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior]  Washington. 
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REPORT 


OF 

THE  COLUMBIA  HOSPITAL  FOR  WOMEN  AND  LYING- 
IN  ASYLUM. 


Columbia  Hospital  for  Women 

and  Lying-in  Asylum, 
Washington,  D.  C,  October  23,  1878. 
Sir  :  The  committee  appointed  from  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Columbia  Hospital  for  Women  and  Lying-in  Asylum  beg  leave  to  trans- 
mit the  annual  reports  of  the  surgeon  in  charge  and  advisory  board  of 
physicians  and  surgeons,  together  with  the  synopsis  of  the  receipts  and 
disbursements  of  the  treasurer,  the  duly-qualified  vouchers  for  which 
have  been  presented  to  the  Treasury  Department  for  settlement,  and 
approved  for  three  quarters  of  the  past  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1878. 
The  last  quarter  has  not  yet  been  audited,  though  the  vouchers  therefor 
have  been  presented  as  approved  by  the  hospital  committee  on  expend- 
itures. 

The  report  of  the  matron  also  is  transmitted,  and  it  is  hoped  that 
these  records  furnish  abundant  evidence  of  the  care  bestowed  upon  the 
inmates  of  this  institution,  and  that  the  property  of  the  government 
invested  therein  is  judiciously  managed  and  protected. 

It  is  a  source  of  much  satisfaction  to  the  directors  that  the  mortality  of 
the  hospital  during  the  past  year  has  been  so  small,  and  that  the  results 
of  operations,  some  of  which  are  among  the  most  severe  and  dangerous 
in  surgery,  have  been  so  unusually  successful. 

During  the  fiscal  year  just  past,  certain  charges  against  the  surgeon 
in  charge  and  the  management  of  the  hospital  were  filed  in  the  Interior 
Department,  and  a  committee  of  investigation  appointed.  It  having 
been  decided  that  the  committee  had  no  power  to  act,  the  board  of 
directors  deemed  it  necessary  for  the  well-being  of  the  hospital  to  appoint 
a  committee  consisting  of  the  eight  eminent  physicians  constituting  the 
"  advisory  and  consulting  board  of  physicians  and  surgeons'7  of  the  hos- 
pital, with  instructions  and  full  powers  to  make  a  thorough  and  impar- 
tial inquiry  into  the  truth  of  the  allegations  set  forth  in  the  charges 
presented  to  your  department,  and  of  all  others  subsequently  furnished. 

The  committee  appointed  to  make  the  inquiry  thought  proper  to  hold 
their  sessions  publicly,  so  that  ample  opportunity  might  be  afforded 
and  sufficient  protection  guaranteed  all  those  preferring  said  charges. 
All  evidence  was  taken  under  oath,  and  no  testimony  permitted  to  be 
given  unless  certified  to  in  that  manner. 

The  result  of  sudi  full  and  searching  investigation  is  embodied  in  a 
report  signed  by  the  committee  unanimously,  and  submitted  to  the  board 
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of  directors  at  their  special  meeting  held  September  30,  1878,  by  the 
advisory  and  consulting  board  of  physicians  and  surgeons,  and  which  is 
herewith  transmitted.  The  report  was  accompanied  by  an  appendix 
containing  a  journal  of  the  meetings  of  the  committee  and  all  the  testi- 
mony taken  under  oath  and  reported  verbatim  by  a  stenographer,  and 
now  on  file  with  the  records  of  the  hospital,  open  to  inspection  by  all 
wishing  to  know  the  facts. 

The  report  concludes  in  these  words : 

In  carefully  revieAving  the  testimony  adduced,  a  work  absolutely  necessary  in  order 
to  arrive  at  the  result  desired  by  the  board  of  directors,  the  advisory  board  have  had 
the  conviction  forced  upon  them  that,  not  only  are  their  conclusions  as  previously 
given  entirely  just  in  every  particular,  but  that  Dr.  Murphy  is  entitled  to  the  highest 
commendation  for  the  fidelity  and  conscientious  discharge  of  his  duty ;  and  further,  the 
advisory  board  feel  that  they  wo  aid  have  but  illy  performed  their  task  should  they  fail 
to  express  their  appreciation  of  the  professional  skill  of  Dr.  Murphy,  and  their  entire 
confidence  in  his  ability  to  meet  any  emergency  that  may  arise  in  an  institution  of 
this  kind.  In  conclusion,  the  board  feel  themselves  at  liberty  to  state  that,  being  more 
or  less  familiar  with  hospital  affairs,  they  consider  that  the  management  of  Columbia 
Hospital  while  under  Dr.  Murphy's  charge  compares  favorably  with  that  of  any  sim- 
ilar institution  in  the  country ;  and  they  desire  to  express  their  unfeigned  regret  that 
persons  should  endeavor,  through  hearsay  evidence  or  distorted  impressions,  to  break 
down  or  impair,  in  anyway,  the  usefulness  of  so  noble  a  charity. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

CHARLES  H.  CRAGIN,  M.  D., 

Secretary. 

Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Department. 


To  the  President  and  Board  of  D'yectors  of  the  Columbia  Hospital  for  Women  and  Lying-in 
Asylum : 

Gentlemen  :  In  presenting  to  your  honorable  body  the  twelfth  annual  report  of 
the  Columbia  Hospital  for  Women  and  the  Columbia  Hospital  Dispensary  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1878,  there  is  much  that  deserves  more  than  a  passing  notice. 

During  the  past  twelve  months  the  hospital  has  been  entirely  free  from  any  of 
the  diseases  usually  occurring  in  lying-in  asylums ;  no  adult  death  being  recorded 
in  the  obstetrical  department  of  this  institution  for  the  period  specified. 

In  the  medical  and  surgical  division  of  the  hospital  one  death  is  mentioned  as 
having  occurred.  The  patient,  a  young  girl  aged  16,  was  admitted  for  the  treat- 
ment of  a  disease  peculiar  to  her  sex.  The  symptoms  she  presented  at  the  time 
of  admission  were  those  common  to  her  affection  and  the  prodromal  stage  of  typhoid 
fever,  which  latter  disease  subsequently  developed  and  ended  in  her  death.  Thus,  in 
the  treatment  of  294  patients  (see  accompanying  synopsis)  97  of  whom  were  deliv- 
ered, and  on  24  of  whom  operations  more  or  less  severe  were  performed,  we  have 
only  to  report  a  single  death,  and  that,  too,  from  a  disease  which,  strictly  speaking, 
ought  not  to  be  reckoned  in  the  hospital  mortality. 

The  number  of  patients  admitted  during  the  year  shows  an  increase  of  44  over 
that  of  any  previous  year  since  the  establishment  of  the  institution,  and  this  in- 
crease is  of  special  significance  when  it  is  remembered  that  no  case  has  been 
retained  within  the  hospital  for  which  provision  is  not  made  in  the  charter.  Ap- 
pended I  present  a  list  of  the  operations  performed  during  the  year,  included  in 
which  will  be  found  two  cases  of  ovariotomy.  The  first  operation  was  performed 
by  the  advice  of  the  advisory  and  consulting  physicians  and  surgeons  at  the  house 
of  the  patient,  who,  though  an  inmate  of  the  hospital  for  some  time  prior  to  the 
operation,  preferred  to  be  at  home  during  that  trying  ordeal. 

The  second  tumor  was  removed  within  the  hospital,  and,  though  "still  iu  house  " 
June  30,  the  time  which  has  since  elapsed  enables  me  to  state  that  the  patient  is 
now  perfectly  well.  The  object  in  here  referring  to  these  cases,  a  full  history  of  which 
is  elsewhere  given,  is  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  recovery  was  more  rapid  in 
the  case  of  the  patient  who  remained  within  the  house ;  thus  showing  that  those 
deleterious  influences  which  are  supposed  so  often  to  manitest  themselves  in  hospitals 
were  either  entirely  absent  or  completely  counteracted  by  tlu%  precautions  taken. 
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The  dispensary  service  has  afforded  much  relief  to  that  large  class  of  indigent  females 
who,  in  the  majority  of  instances,  having  large  families  either  to  support  or  take 
care  of,  are  unable  to  seek  admission  into  hospitals.  The  number  treated,  485,  during 
the  year  shows  an  increase  of  98  over  that  of  the  preceding  year. 

By  the  request  and  direction  of  your  honorable  body  an  investigation  into  the  man- 
agement of  the  institution  while' under  my  charge  has  been  undertaken  and  com- 
pleted by  the  board  of  advisory  physicians  and  surgeons.  The  result  of  their  labors 
is  embodied  in  their  report,  which  has  been  submitted,  and  is  now  before  you.  No 
comments  of  mine  are  necessary  further  than  to  state,  that  no  pains  were  spared 
to  make  the  inquiry  complete  and  searching  in  every  particular,  and  that  I  am  in- 
debted to  the  gentlemen  comprising  that  board  for  the  fairness,  impartiality,  and 
courtesy  which  characterized  their  proceedings. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  express  my  high  appreciation  of  the  services  rendered  by 
the  advisory  board,  during  the  past  year,  in  conducting  the  affairs  of  the  hospital  and 
dispensary.  Their  valuable  counsel,  their  untiring  zeal,  and  their  friendly  interest 
have,  in  a  great  measure,  conduced  to  the  past  success  and  present  favorable  condition 
of  the  hospital. 

It  also  affords  me  much  pleasure  to  state  that  the  nurses  and  employe's  have  been 
faithful  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties,  and  that  there  is  every  reason  to  hope  for  a 
continuance  of  the  present  satisfactory  condition  of  the  hospital  and  its  inmates. 
Very  respectful] v,  your  obedient  servant, 

P.  J.  MURPHY, 
Surgeon  in  Charge. 

October  16,  1878. 

Patients. 

At  date  of  last  annual  report  there  were  in  house   24 

Admitted  during  the  year   270 

Treated  during  year  in  hospital    294 

Discharged  during  the  year   279 

Number  of  patients  in  hospital  at  date   19 


The  daily  average  was  for — 


July   27.7 

August   25.  06  | 

September   30.49 

October...   35.  55  j 

November   33. 10 

December   29  35 


For  the  year,  29. 48. 


January  «   32. 9 

February   31.14 

March.;  27.61 

April   23.4 

Mav   31.09 

June   26.  4 


Number  of  patients  admitted — 


During  the  year  ending  June  30,  1873   160 

During  the  year  ending  June  30,  1874   179 

During  the  year  ending  June  30  1875   200 

Dining  the  year  ending  June  30,  1876     222 

During  the  year  ending  June  ^0,  1877   226 

During  the  year  ending  June  30,  1878   270 


Nativities. 


Alabama   1 

Connecticut   2 

District  of  Columbia   43 

Florida   2 

Indiana   2 

Illinois   2 

Maryland   68 

Massachusetts   2 

Maine   1 

New  York   20 

North  Carolina   2 

New  Hampshire   1 

Ohio   3 

Pennsylvania  .*   9 


Rhode  Island   1 

Virginia   75 

Vermont   2 

Brazil   1 

Canada    2 

England    3 

France   2 

Germany   7 

Ireland   41 

Russia   1 

Spain   1 

Total   294 
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7 

14 

3 

2 

1 

o~ 

1 

"l 

1 

1 

1 

i 

2 

1 

1 

1 

2 

6 

7 

1 

1 

15 

2 



2 

2 

1 

'  1 

1 

18 

6 

10 

2 

4 

1 

5 

o 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

2 

4 



2 

8 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

1 

1 

o 

5 
1 

1 

Pelvic  cellulitis  

9 

2 

18 

2 

1 

1 

9 

10 

1 

2 

i 

2 

25 

Pectocele  

1 

1 

Rupture  periuteum  

2 

1 

0 

1* 

1 

i 

1 

2 

4 

I 

Vesico  vaginal  fistula  

1 

1 

Total  

54 

72  |  14 

12 

2 

1 

4 

13 

172 

'Prevented. 


Obstetrical  cases. 


Delivered  before  June  30,  1877,  but  not  discharged  Till  after  that  date   9 

Delivered  during  The  year    97 

Left  before  delivery   13 

Remaining  in  bouse  undelivered   3 

Multipara  44.  Priniiparse  78   122 

Cases  of  twins   3 

Case  of  triplets   1 

Still  births   3 

Children  died   7 

Mothers  died   0 


Tlie  triplets  and  one  case  of  twins  were  premature,  and  died  within 
twelve  hours.  Of  the  other  two  children  lost,  one  was  premature,  the 
other  died  from  gastro-enteric  catarrh. 
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The  following  is  a  list  of  the  principal  operations  performed  during  the 
year  on  patients,  all  of  whom  were  suffering  from  some  disease  peculiar 
to  women : 


21 


Restoration  of  perin?eum  — 

Paracentisis  abdominis  

Rectocele  

Haemorrhoids  

Epulis  

Fibro-eystic  tnmor  of  neck  . 
Laceration  of  cervix  uteri  . . 
Fibro-cystic  tumor  of  eyelid 

Scirrhus  ma  mime  

Vesico-vaginal  fistula  

Tumor  from  gluteus  

Procidentia  uteri  

Polypus  uteri  

Ovarian  tumor  


Total. 


Report  of  Columbia  Hospital  and  Dispensary,  Washington,  D.  C,  for  the 
year  ending  June  30,  1878. 


Diseases  of  females. 

Total. 

Hospital. 

Dispen- 
sary. 

24 

16 

40 

270 

469 

739 

294 

485 

779 

161 

284 

445 

72 

93 

165 

1 

1 

39 

22 

61 

2 

59 

61 

1,  793 

912 

2,  705 

19 

27 

46 

Number  of  patients  under  treatment  at  date  of  last 

report  

Number  of  patients  received  during  year  

Whole  number  treated  during  year  

Number  cured  

Number  relieved  

Number  died  

Result  unknown  

Number  sent  to  hospital.  

Number  of  prescriptions  compounded  during  the  year. 
Number  under  treatment  at  date  of  this  report  . .  


To  the  Board  of  Directors  of  Columbia  Hospital  : 

Gentlemen:  In  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  your  regulations,  the  advisory 
and  consulting  board  beg  leave  to  submit  the  following  a"s  their  report  for  the  year  end- 
ing September,  1678 : 

The  present  board  organized  at  a  meeting  held  September  29,  1877,  by  electing  Dr. 
Joshua  A.  Ritchie  chairman;  J.  O.  Stanton,  M.  D.,  secretary;  and  Louis  Mackall.  M. 
D..  as  the  representative  to  your  body.  It  was  also  arranged  at  this  meeting  that  two 
members  of  the  board  should  in  turn  be  on  duty  as  weekly  attendants  to  the  hospital, 
and  that  their  time  of  service  should  continue  for  three  months. 

The  service  of  the  quarter  beginning  October  1  devolved  upon  Drs.  Lincoln  and  Stan- 
ton ;  the  duties  of  the  second,  upon  Drs.  Ritcbie  and  Yarrow ;  Drs.  Mackall  and  Sowers 
were  in  attendance  during  the  third.  Divring  the  past  three  months  the  duties  have 
been  performed  by  Drs.  Reyburn  and  Young.  A  reference  to  the  weekly  reports  will 
show  that  generally  two  and  always  one  of  the  staff  made  weekly  visits,  and  thor- 
oughly examined  into  the  condition  of  both  patients  and  buildings.  In  addition  to 
67  I 
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the  regular  attendance,  the  members  of  the  hoard  were  frequently  present  at  the  hos- 
pital. °The  result  of  their  observations  enables  them  to  refer  in  commendation  to  the 
good' management  of  the  institution  during  the  past  year.  _ 

At  the  instance  of  the  surgeon  in  charge  the  staff  held  thirty-seven  meetings  at  the 
hospital  for  the  purpose  of  consultation  in  grave  cases,  and  to  render  assistance  when 
operations  were  required. 

It  is  a  source  of  great  gratification  to  this  board  to  be  able  to  present  a  most  satis- 
factory report  of  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  hospital  throughout  the  year,  a  remark- 
able absence  of  fatality,  and  the  excellent  results  iu  those  cases  operated  on. 

In  order  to  carry  out  the  requirements  of  the  law  in  reference  to  the  out-door  depart- 
ment the  following  resolution  was  adopted  February  8,  1878 : 

Resolved,  That,  after  the  term  of  inspection  service  of  the  hospital  expires,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  advisory  board  on  duty  shall  assume  charge  of  the  out-door  department  m 
connection  with  the  surgeon  in  charge,  and  in  case  any  member  shall  decline  to  serve 
in  the  out-door  department,  such  vacancy  shall  be  filled  by  election  at  a  meeting  of 
the  board  after  due  notification. 

In  accordance  with  this  resolution  the  duties  of  the  department  referred  to  were  per- 
formed by  different  members  of  the  staff,  together  with  Dr.  Murphy,  by  a  tri-weekly 
attendance.  The  board  thinks  it  unnecessary  to  specify  the  work  accomplished,  as 
doubtless  it  will  be  fully  laid  before  you  in  the  report  of  the  surgeon  m  charge. 

In  addition  to  the  professional  duties  devolving  upon  the  staff;  your  honorable  body 
saw  fit  to  impose  an  additional  responsibility— that  of  investigating  certain  charges 
reflecting  upon  the  professional  and  private  character  of  the  surgeon  m  charge,  and 
also  of  mismanagement  of  the  affairs  of  the  institution.       _    ^  r 

The  intimate  and  friendly  relations  which  we  held  with  Dr.  Murphy  rendered  tins 
a  very  delicate  and  trying  position,  and  one  which  we  would  have  gladly  renounced; 
but  conceiving  that  our  first  duty  was  due  to  the  hospital,  we  entered  upon  the  work, 
and  endeavored  to  make  a  thorough  and  impartial  investigation. 

While  the  year  has  passed  without  any  pressing  need  for  the  detached  buildings 
recommended  by  a  previous  board,  yet  we  feel  that  at  any  moment  an  exigency  may 
arise  whereby  many  lives  may  be  jeopardized,  unless  means  should  be  provided  for  the 
removal  of  cases  of  puerperal  infectious  diseases  out  of  the  main  buildings;  we  there- 
fore feel  called  upon  to  bring  the  subject  again  to  your  consideration,  and  express  the 
hope  that  Congress  at  the  next  session  may  make  an  appropriation  for  the  erection  of 
said  buildings. 

Very  respectfully,  jQggjjA  ^  RITCHIE,  M,  D., 

President. 

J.  0.  STANTON,  M.  D., 

Secretary. 

Z.  T.  SOWERS,  M.  D. 
N.  S.  LINCOLN,  M.  D. 
LOUIS  MACKALL,  M.  D. 
JAMES  T.  YOUNG,  M.  D. 
H.  C.  YARROW,  M.  D. 
ROBERT  REYBURN,  M.  D. 


To  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Columbia  Hospital  for  Women  and  Lying-in  Asylum  : 

Gextiemen-  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  yearly  account  of  the  disbursements 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1878.  The  vouchers  for  the  three  first  quarters  have 
been  audited  by  the  Treasury  Department  and  approved.  For  the  last  quarter  tne 
vouchers  have  been  submitted,  but  are  not  as  yet  approved. 

The  fund  derived  from  pay  patients  shows  a  balance  on  hand  at  date  of  |3  o27.06. 

JOHN  1.  MiiLtitjLiLi, 

Treasurer. 

September  30,  1878. 

Amount  of  appropriations  for  the  support  of  Columbia  Hospital  for  the 

year  endingJune  30,  1878  ft1  > 

Amount  of  special  appropriations   ^  uuu  v 

1877 

July  20.  Draft  on  United  States  Treasury.   K  50 0  00 

Sept.  30.  Vouchers  to  date   4^  J^ 

30.  Balance  on  hand  Vnhr'n*    h  ^  ^ 

30.  Balance  on  hand   J'  nnn  no 

Oct,  26.  Draft  on  United  States  Treasury   *>>  uuu  uu    6  086  08 
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Brought  forward   $6,  088  08 

1877.  ' 
Dec.  31.  Vouchers  to  date   4,043  91 

31.  Balance  on  hand   2,  042  17 

31.  Balance  on  hand   2  042  17 

1878. 

Mar.    7.  Draft  on  United  States  Treasury   6, 500  00 

8,542  17 

31.  Touchers  to  date.    5,093  33 

31.  Balance  on  hand  „.   3  443  4 

31.  Balance  on  hand   3?  448  84 

J une  29.  Draft  on  United  States  Treasury   2,  000  00 

5, 448  84 

30.  Vouchers  to  date   5, 435  44 

30.  Balance  on  hand  ,   12  40 

1877.    Special  appropriation   2,000  00 

Sept.  18.  Smith,  Berge  &  Co   1,070  10 

Nov.    9.  Smith,  Berge  &  Co   '  lin  00 

1878. 

June  19.  W.  W.  H.  Robinson  &  Co   790  00 

  1,970  10 

Balance  on  hand   29  90 

Amount  received  from  pay-patients  at  Columbia  Hos- 
pital : 

1877.  ' 

June  30.  Balance  on  hand    3  905  00 

1878. 

June  30.  Amount  received  to  date   2,121  00 

6,026  00 

30.  Vouchers  to  date   2,  498  94 

Balance  on  hand   3  527  06 


Estimate  of  appropriations  required  for  the  service  of  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1880, 
by  the  Columbia  Hospital  for  Women  and  Lying-in  Asylum. 


General  object. 

Detailed  objects  of  expenditure,  and 
explanations. 

Estimated  amount 
which  will  be  re- 
quired for  each 
detailed  object  of 
expenditure. 

Total  amount  to  be 
appropriated  un- 
der each  head  of 
appropriation. 

For  support  of  Columbia  Hospital  for 
Women  and  Lying-in  Asylum,  over 
and  above  the  probable  amount  re- 
ceived from  pay-patients. 

For  salaries  

For  current  expenses,  subsistence, 
medicines,  wages  of  nurses,  em- 
ploy6s,  and  general  repairs  on  build- 
ing and  grounds. 

$15,  000  00 

1,  800  00 
600  00 
3,  500  00 

$15,  000  00 

|    2,  400  00 
3,  500  00 

Do  

Matron  

For  laundry  complete,  which  is  abso- 
lutely necessary,  there  being  no  build- 
ing or  apartment  on  the  grounds  that 
is  suitable  for  the  purpose.    The  old 
frame  structure  now  used  is  in  a  dilap- 
idated condition,  unsafe  to  use,  and 
liable  to  fire,  and  greatly  endangering 
adjoining  buildings.    This  appropria- 
tion to  be  made  immediately  available. 

JOHN  T.  MITCHELL, 

Approved.  Treasurer. 

P.  J.  MUEPHT, 

Surgeon  in  Charge. 
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Columbia  Hospital  for  Women  and  Lying-in  Asylum, 

Washington,  D.  C,  October  14,  1878. 

To  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Columbia  Hospital  for  Women  and  Lying-in  Asylum: 

Gentlemen  :  I  have  the  honor  to  report  that  all  drugs  and  medicines  received  dur- 
ing the  past  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1878,  excepting  such  stock  as  is  at  present  on 
hand,  have  been  used  for  the  benefit  of  the  hospital  and  dispensary 

All  books,  surgical  instruments,  appliances,  &c,  received  during  the  year  and  those 
already  on  hand,  excepting  such  as  have  been  worn  out  or  otherwise  rendered  unfit  lor 
use,  are  in  good  condition.  , 
The  records  submitted  for  inspection  contain  a  correct  inventory  ol  all  the  hospital 
property  under  my  immediate  charge. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant,  MURPHY 

JSurgeon  in  Charge. 


P.  J.  Murphy,  M.  L\, 

Surgeon  in  charge  Columbia  Hospital : 

Sir:  In  compliance  with  the  by-laws  of  the  institution,  I  beg  leave  to  submit  my 
annual  report  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1878. 

All  articles  of  furniture,  kitchen  and  dining-room  ware,  cooking  utensils,  &c,  on 
hand  June  30,  1877,  and  such  as  have  been  received  during  the  past  year,  unless  worn 
out  or  rendered  unfit  for  use,  are  in  good  condition,  a  full  inventory  of  which  is  kept 
in  the  accompanying  record. 

All  the  mattresses  and  pillows  have  been  thoroughly  cleansed  and  remade,  without 
additional  expense,  and  are  in  good  order.  The  supply  of  table  and  bed  linen,  spreads, 
blankets,  &c,  has  been  replenished  from  time  to  time  as  necessity  demanded,  and  sue n 
of  these  articles  as  no  longer  served  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  intended,  have 
been  converted  to  other  use.  -  _ 

The  number  of  pay  patients  admitted  during  the  year  has  been  more  than  double 
that  of  any  previous  year,  and  the  amount  received  from  such  source  and  paid  over  to 
the  treasurer  is  $2,121.  „  .  -,• 

I  have  to  thank  most  cordially  several  beneficent  ladies  for  their  kindness  m  sending 
articles  of  clothing,  old  linen,  books,  magazines,  &c,  for  the  use  and  amusement  ol 
the  patients,  and  am  especially  indebted  to  the  White  House  for  the  many  contribu- 
tions of  flowers  for  the  wards  of  the  hospital  during  the  summer  months. 

Very  respectfully,  a  L  j§.  THOMBS, 

Matron. 


Columbia  Hospital  for  Women  and  Lying-in  Asylum, 

Washington,  D.  C,  November  1,  1878. 

To  the  Board  of  Directors  Columbia  Hospital : 

The  undersigned,  members  of  the  committee  on  personal  property,  have  inspected 
and  examined  the  personal  effects  of  the  hospital,  compared  the  inventories  ol  the 
matron  and  surgeon  in  charge,  and  find  a  proper  correspondence  with  thesame. 

F.  A.  Albrlr  UKD. 

WILLIAM  PARET. 


TWENTY-THIRD  ANNUAL  REPORT 

OF  THE 

BOARD  OF  VISITORS  OF  THE  GOVERNMENT  HOSPITAL  FOR  THE 

INSANE. 


OFFICEES  OF  THE  GOVERNMENT  HOSPITAL  FOR  THE  INSANE, 
October  1,  1878. 


NON-RESIDENT  OFFICERS  OF  THE  HOSPITAL. 


VISITORS. 


JOSEPH  K.  BARNES,  M.  D.,  TJ.  S.  A., 

President  of  the  Board. 
JOSEPH  M.  TONER,  M.  D. 
JAMES  C.  WELLING,  LL.  D. ' 


WILLIAM  GRIER,  M.  D.,  TJ.  S.  N. 
CHARLES  WORTHINGTON,  Esq. 
Mrs.  A.  M.  GANGEWER. 
"    AMELIA  J.  ROWLAND. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  BOARD. 


Messes.  BARNES,  TONER,  and  GRLER. 
CHAPLAINS. 


Rev.  JOHN  CHESTER,  D,  D. 
"  A.  ELORIDUS  STEELE. 
"    J.  G.  BUTLER. 


REV.  J.  W.  PARKER,  D. 
"    J.  O.  SULLIYAN. 


RESIDENT  OFFICERS  OF  THE  HOSPITAL. 


W.  W.  GODDING,  M.  D.,  Superintendent,  and  ex-officio  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Visitors. 
ROBERT  H.  CHASE,  M.  D.,  First  Assistant  Physician. 
A.  H.  WITMER,  M.  D.,  Second  Assistant  Physician. 
MAURICE  J.  STACK,  M.  D.,  Third  Assistant  Physician. 
SAMUEL  B.  LYON,  thief  Clerk  and  Purveyor. 


REPORT  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  VISITORS. 


Government  Hospital  for  the  Insane, 

Near  Washington,  D.       October  1,  1878. 
Sir  :  The  Board  of  Visitors  have  the  honor  to  submit  this  their  twenty- 
third  annual  report. 

The  following  tables  give  a  synopsis  of  the  operations  of  the  hospital 
during  the  year  1877-'78 : 


Summary. 


Males. 

Females. 

Totals. 

Remaining  June  30,  1877   .  ."  

Admitted  during  the  year  ending  June  30;  1878  

583 
138 

182 
44 

765 
182 

721 

49 
32 
3 
37 

121 

226 

11 

9 
4 
9 

33 

947 

60 
41 
7 
46 

154 

Died   

Whole  number  discharged  

600 

193 

793 

Admissions  and  discharges . 


Males. 

Females. 

Totals. 

REMAINING  JUNE  30,  1877. 

•                                         $  White... 
Arm^ J  Colored.. 

394 

5 

399 
39 
145 

3 
0 

3 

402 
39 
324 

XT                                         <  White... 
Nayy - \  Colored.. 

39 
0 

•-!  t/.                                S  White  . 
Clvl1  llfe \  Colored.. 

115 

30 

140 

39 

179 

583 

182 

765 

ADMITTED  DURING  THE  YEAR  1877-78. 

i  (White... 
Army \  Colored.. 

62 

3 

65 
9 
64 

1 

0 

1 

66 
9 

-yr  (White... 
Nayy - \  Colored.. 

9 
0 

■  ■,  Tr                                $  White  . .. 
ClYl1  llfe \  Colored.. 

47 
17 

26 
17 

43 

107 

138 

44 

182 
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Admissions  and  discharges — Continued. 


UNDER   TREATMENT   DURING   THE  YEAR 


1877- 


Arniy 


White  . . . 

456 

Colored.. 

8 

White  ... 

48 

Colored.. 

0 

White... 

162 

Colored.. 

47 

Males. 


DISCHARGED  DURING  THE  TEAR  1877-'78 

Army  

Navy  


C  White  . . 
)  Colored. 


White  ... 
Colored.. 


,  White . . 

ClTl1  Me Colored. 


DECEASED  DURING  THE  YEAR  1877-78. 

Army  


White  . . . 
Colored.. 


Navy  

Civil  life, 


White 
Colored.. 

C  White  ... 
I  Colored.. 


464 
48 
209 


Females. 


166 

56 


■■21 


23 

5  I 
  28 


49 


22 
1 


REMAINING  JUNE  30,  1878 

Army  

Navy  

Civil  life  


J  White ... 

401 

1  Colored.. 

6 

^  White  ... 

41 

1  Colored.. 

0 

(  White  . . . 

115 

(  Colored.. 

37 

•23 


11 


4 


222 


Totalf 


226 


I  407 
41 
152 


600 


0  I 


11 


11 


468 
48 
431 


947 


140 
49 


20 


189 


193 


411 
41 
341 


60 


46 
106 


(93 


There  were  fourteen  less  persons  than  cases  under  treatment  in  the  course  of  the 
year,  by  reason  of  eight  readmisBions  and  six  transfers  from  the  private  to  the  indigent 
list,  by  order  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 
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Duration  of  the  mental  disease  of  tliose  wlw  died. 

Less  than  three  months   * 

Three  to  six  months   'i 

One  year   ^ 

Two  years  -   k 

Three  years   i^ 

Four  years  -   1. 

Five  years  *  -   * 

Ten  years  -  

Twelve  years   | 

Eighteen  years  -   * 

Twenty-four  years   'z 

Sixty-five  years  -    -   _ 

Total  :   46 

Duration  of  disease  on  admission. 


Males. 


LESS  THAN  SIX  MONTHS. 


Army  

Navy.... 
Civil  life 


Army.... 

Navy  

Civil  life. 


Army  

Civil  life. 


Army  

Civil  life 


LESS  THAN  ONE  YEAR. 


ONE  TO  TWO  YEARS. 


OVER  TWO  YEARS. 


White... 
Colored... 

White... 
Colored.. 

White... 
Colored.. 


White... 
Colored.. 

White..  . 
Colored.. 

White... 
Colored.. 


White... 
Colored.. 

White . . . 
Colored.. 


White... 
Colored.. 

White... 
Colored.. 


70 


13 


25 


10 


Females. 


14 


15 


Totals. 


27 
7 
51 


85 


17 


34 


13 
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Duration  of  disease  on  admission — Continued. 


Males. 

Females. 

Totals. 

OYER  THREE  YEARS. 

(  Wimp 

Arm>-  {  Soled. ! 

^ ■   •-!  t  •.                                          \  White 

Civil  lite  \  rLi     ;  " 

£  Colored.. 

o 

a 

0 

1 
1 

2 
o 

4 

1 
1 

2 

o 

o 
4 

6 

OVER  FOUR  YEARS. 

(  White 

Arrnv  {  A  t 

■ )  Colored. . 

1 

0 

1 

1 
1 

n 

(  White 
(  Colored.. 

civil  life  $p'iliter- 

^  Colored.. 

1 

0 

1 

n 
U 

1 

-i 
i 

3 

i 

n 
u 

i 

1 

4 

FIVE  TO  TEX  YEARS. 

C  White 

Arm^  {KU:: 

<™e  {SSii: 

2 
0 

4 
n 
U 

2 

2 
i 

JL 

3 

2 

4 

6 

3 

9 

TEX  TO  TWENTY  YEARS. 

C  TThitp 

Army  \  „  7  \T" 

f  Colored.. 

„  _                                             (  TVTiitP 

CiTil  life  |  Colored:: 

3 

A 

0 
0 

o 
O 

0 

3 

3 
1 

4 

4 

o 
4 

7 

OVER  TWENTY  YEARS. 

Civil  life  \  %  T 

£  Colored.. 

o 
I 

1 

0 

1 

4 

3 

3 

1 

4 

» 

NOT  INSANE. 

Arniv  "White. .. 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 
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Table  showing  the  nativity,  as  far  as  could  be  ascertained,  of  the  4,384  per- 
sons treated. 


Native  born. 

District  of  Columbia   445 

New  York   332 

Maryland   281 

Virginia  -  

Pennsylvania  

Ohio  ,  

Massachusetts   — 

Maine  

Illinois  -  

Connecticut  

New  Hampshire  

Indiana  

Kentucky  

Michigan  

New  Jersey  

Tennessee  

Wisconsin  

Vermont  

Missouri  

Rhode  Island  

Delaware  

North  Carolina  

Alabama  

South  Carolina  

Iowa  

Georgia  

Mississippi   

Louisiana  

West  Virginia  

Kansas  

Florida  

Texas  

California  

Choctaw  Nation  

Colorado  -  

Arkansas  


279 
238 
124 
100 
48 
41 
38 
35 
35 
30 
30 
32 
22 
19 
20 
18 
13 
13 
16 
6 
6 
4 
8 
8 
4 
5 
2 
2 
3 
2 
2 
1 
1 


Total.   2,263 


Foreign  born. 

Ireland   931 

Germany  -   634 

England   101 


France 

Canada   

Scotland  

Switzerland  

Italy  

Denmark  

Norway  

Sweden  

Poland  

Russia  

Austria  

Nova  Scotia  

Spain  

Holland  

Wales  

Portugal  

Hungary  

Mexico  

Saxony  .-  ... 

Malta  

Belgium  

Buenos  Ayres  

Costa  Rica  

Bavaria  

Sicily  

British  Columbia  

East  Indies  (British) . 
West  Indies  (British) 
West  Indies  (Hayti)  . 

New  Brunswick  

Cuba  

China  

Coast  of  Afrioa  


Total   1,916 


Native  born . . 
Foreign  born, 
Unknown  


2,  263 
1,916 
205 


Total  4,384 

Form  of  disease  in  those  admitted. 


Mania,  acute  

Mania,  chronic  

Melancholia  , 

Dementia  

Dementia,  senile  

Paresis  

Dipsomania  

Typhomania  (Bell's  disease) 

Kleptomania  

Nymphomania   

Imbecility  

Opium-eaters  

Not  insane  „-  

Totals  


Total  during 
the  year. 


182 


Total  from  the 
beginning. 


1, 723 
669 
460 
1,188 
43 
34 
329 
2 
3 
3 
28 
8 
3 


4;  493 
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Complications  in  those  admitted. 


9 

229 

2 

101 

11 

117 

4 

40 

8 

162 

36 

7 

25 

39 

Epilepsy  , 

Paralysis  

Suicidal  disposition . . 
Homicidal  disposition 

Periodicity  

Puerperal  state  , 

Catalepsy  , 

Nostalgia  , 

Post  febrile  condition 


As  far  as  could  be  ascertained,  the  volunteers  of  the  Army  and  Navy 

under  treatment  during  the  year  ending  June  30,  1878,  entered  the 
service  from  the  folio  wing  States : 

New  York  ,   47 

Ohio   26 

Pennsylvania   16 

Indiana   20 

Michigan   13 

Illinois   16 

Wisconsin   11 

Missouri   8 

Connecticut  ..    6 

New  Hamj)shire   3 

Vermont ,  „   1 

Maryland   6 

Massachusetts   8 

New  Jersey   5 

Maine  ....   ,   3 

Tennessee    1 

Nebraska     1 

Delaware   1 

Minnesota   2 

Iowa   2 

North  Carolina   1 

California    1 

New  Mexico   1 

Kentucky  ,   2 

Louisana  -   1 

West  Virginia   2 

Unknown   4 

Total   208 
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Tabular  statement  of  the  time  of  life  at  which  the  4,384  persons  treated  since 
the  opening  of  the  institution  oecame  insane. 

Under  10  years   64 

Between  10  and  15  years   46 

Between  15  and  20  years   277 

Between  20  and  25  years   845 

Between  25  and  30  years   935 

Between  30  and  35  years   776 

Between  35  and  40  years   483 

Between  40  and  45  years  -   319 

Between  45  and  50  years  -   210 

Between  50  and  60  years  -   200 

Between  60  and  70  years    104 

Between  70  and  80  years   36 

Between  80  and  90  years  -   4 

Unknown  -   83 

Not  insane  -   2 

Total  4,384 

Private  patients. 

There  were  at  the  beginning  of  the  year..    7  males,  13  females   20 

Received  during  the  year   6     "       3      u   ...  —   9 

Whole  number  under  treatment   13     "      16      "    29 

Discharged  during  the  year   8     "       9      "     17 

Remaining  at  the  end  of  the  year   5     "       7      "    12 
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tage  of 
on  total 
s  under 

int. 

X  CO  LO  Ci  N  LO  H  O  rl  H  CS       CO  LO  t-  X  ■*  X  x  cs  a  CI  lO 
Tji  O  LO  Hi  X  «  X  t-  LO  O  Q  ^i  «  O  N  h  CO  X  X  CO  O  LO  00 

t-HXiat-t-OOOhOXOCO  CO  CO  CO  LO  ICO  CO  t~  LO  hi 
OTHOOOOOrHOTHTHOOOOOOCOOOCOOO 

O  cl  L—  rH  H  i--  O  H  01  i~  i —  CO  O  1^  LO  O  1^  Hi  CO  X  LO  Q  X 
OHCOb-HJtSOHIClLOCJCSOirjOOHXt-COH'HCl 

Percen 
a  00+1,0 

m 

i  a -5 

o  M  a  LO  CO  t-  n  -+       O  CO  H  H<  CO  Cl  I  r  CO  lO  CO  X  CO  CO 

©  r-i  ©  ©  ©  ©  i — l©©©©r-i©©©©©©©©©©© 

CO  CO  LO  O  LO  CO  X  LO'  LO  CO  LO  'CO  -Hi  CO  rH  O  Hi  CO  -H  CO  X  CM  CO 
OiHC!COLOOHC3t-l>COCBHI>l>t-OLOC)CNlCDClH 

X  O  t~  lO  X  t-  O  H  ffl  X  ri  O  t-  O  CO  CO       lO  LO  t-  CO  CO  LO 
Ot-HOOOOOtHOi-Ht-HOOOOOOOOOOOO 

Percentage  of 
deaths  on  aver- 
age numbers. 

O  CO  CO  -HH  t>  X  O  H<  CO  ©  Cl  Cl  CO  LO  CO  -ti  CO  CI  CO  L-  Hi  O  X 
rH  HI  CO  t~  Cl  X  O  CO  HI  CO  X  X  LO.  CO  CO  Cl  rH  X  C-  Cl  ©  X  X 

©  CO  Cl  C-  rH  ©  CO  LO  ©  ©  X  rH  X  CO  H -SO  00  t-  t>  X  O  CO  LO 
riHiHCHririClClHIHHOOOOOOOOOOO 

■9X«UI9j[ 

07.  90 
18.  69 
11.  92 
07. 11 

08.  47 
10.  80 
15.  21 
05.  53 
10.  30 

09.  54 
13.  23 
15.  65 
05. 18 

08.  33 

02.  77 

09.  04 
05.  32 

09.  02 
07.  27 
04.  26 

10.  87 

03.  96 

04.  88 

'8F1 

12. 13 
14.  66 
12. 13 

08.  22 
12.  91 
10.  93 
21.  01 
33.  84 
32.  56 
50. 10 
21.47 
10.  02 

09.  95 
09.  81 
05.  09 
09.  31 
09.  09 
07.  42 

07.  92 
09.  50 

08.  49 
07.  66 
06. 19 

Percentage  of 
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Tlie  close  of  the  year  finds  us  with  a  total  of  703  patients  under  treat- 
ment, while  the  average  number  resident  during  the  year.  781.  has  not 
"been  equalled  since  the  opening  of  the  hospital.  Notwithstanding  that 
we  have  now  more  than  800  inmates,  with  accommodations  for  only  56$, 
the  health  of  the  household  has  continued  excellent.  The  per  cent,  of 
deaths  on  the  whole  number  under  treatment.  ^TVo  Per  cent.,  is.  with 
the  exception  of  a  single  year,  the  lowest  recorded  here.  The  forced 
ventilation  by  the  tan.  maintained  day  and  night  throughout  the  year, 
mis  no  doubt  contributed  to  the  health  as  well  as  the  comfort  of  the 
inmates. 

The  overcrowding  has  been  the  notable  feature  of  the  year :  and  so  it 
is  that  the  government  hospital,  which  should  be  in  a  position  to  show 
to  other  nations  the  liberal  provision  that  America  makes  for  her  de- 
fenders when  they  become  insane,  is  crowded  like  an  almshouse,  and 
while  this  hospital  has  served  as  a  model  for  one  building  in  the  British 
Provinces  and  another  in  Australia,  it  is  now  in  danger  of  remaining 
stationary  or  retrograding,  when  it  might  stand  first  in  everything  that 
pertains  to  the  most  successful  care  and  management  of  the  insane. 
Surely  the  United  States  in  her  charities  can  afford  to  take  no  second 
place—  give  us  room  and  she  shall  not. 

Only  twelve  persons  admitted  as  pay  patients  on  private  bond  remained 
in  the' hospital  at  the  close  of  the  year.  In  view  of  the  crowded  condi- 
tion of  the  wards  it  has  been  thought  best  to  request  Mends  to  remove 
patients  of  this  class  now  resident  in  the  hospital  to  some  other  institu- 
tion wherever  this  could  be  done  without  special  hardship  to  the  patients 
themselves  :  also,  we  have  declined  to  receive  patients  belonging  in  the 
District  who  were  able  to  defray  their  expenses  elsewhere,  unless  the 
character  of  the  insanity  was  such  as  to  render  some  immediate  provision 
necessary,  and  it  seemed  a  plain  dictate  of  humanity  to  make  room  for 
them  temporarily. 

The  products  of  the  farm  and  garden,  with  their  estimated  values,  are 
given  below : 

Apples.  54  bushels,  at  75  cents  ,   640  50 

Asparagus.  95*2  bunches,  at  6  cents   5?  12 

Beans  (Lima),  1T4  bushels,  at  81.50   261  00 

Beans  ^string).  118  bushels,  at  81.25   147  50 

Beef  (fresh)  "3.243  pounds,  at  8  cents   259  44 

Beet-oTeens.  190  bushels,  at  61    190  00 

Beets!  402  bushels,  at  50  cents    201  00 

Beets.  2.65^  bunches,  at  3  cents   85  74 

Blackberries.  79  quarts,  at  10  cents   7  90 

Cabbage.  31.132  heads,  at  6  cents   1.  667  92 

Cabbage-sprouts.  164  barrels,  at  81   16  50 

Cantaloupes.  2.515.  at  4  cents   100  60 

Carrots.  1.167  bunches,  at  2  cents  «   23  34 

Celere.  6.027  heads,  at  4  cents   241  08 

Cherries.  10  bushels,  at  83    30  00 

Cbickens.  12  dozen,  at  85    60  00 

Corn  (green).  1.356  dozen  ears,  at  10  cents   135  60 

Cucumbers,  3.533.  at  1  cent   35  33 

Cucumbers  (pickle).  4.000.  at  1  cent   40  00 

Currants,  46  quarts,  at  10  cents   4  80 

Eggs,  240  dozen,  at  16  cents   43  20 

Tigs.  112  quarts,  at  20  cents   22  4" 

Geese.  26.  at  75  cents  -   19  50 

Gooseberries.  33  quarts,  at  12  cents   3  96 

Grapes.  3.971  pounds,  at  6  cents   238  2ti 

Kale.  907  bushels,  at  30  cents   272  10 

Lamb,  255  pounds,  at  15  t  ents   3*  •,'.'> 

Lettuce.  7.717  heads,  at  2  cents   154  34 

Milk.  18,939  gallons,  at  26  cents   5.  302  92 
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Okra,  268  quarts,  at  4  cents   ,$10  72 

Onions,  76  bushels,  at  $2   152  00 

Parsley,  824  bunches,  at  3  cents   24  72 

Parsnips,  65  bushels,  at  75  cents   48  75 

Pigeons,  75,  at  25  cents   '  18  75 

Peppers,  1,834  bunches,  at  5  cents   91  70 

Pease,  513  bushels,  at  $1.25    641  25 

Pork,  11,819  pounds,  at  7  cents  ,   827  33 

Potatoes  (Irish),  893  bushels,  at  75  cents  ....  669  75 

Pumpkins,  2,299,  at  3  cents   68  97 

Peaches,  16  bushels,  at  $1   16  00 

Quinces,  20  bushels,  at  $3   60  00 

Radishes,  7,132  bunches,  at  3  cents..'.   213  98 

Radishes  (greens),  114  bushels,  at  50  cents   57  00 

Raspberries,  35  quarts,  10  cents   3  50 

Rhubarb,  74  bunches,  at  8  cents                 5  92 

Spinach,  338  bushels,  at  75  cents     253  50 

Sage,  347  bunches,  at  5  cents     17  35 

Squash  (summer),  6,816,  at  1  cent  .'  68  16 

Strawberries,  485  quarts,,  at  8  cents   38  80 

Tomatoes,  484  bushels,  at  75  cents   363  00 

Turkeys,  6,  at  $1 . 50         9  00 

Turnips,  110  bushels,  at  50  cents   55  00 

Veal,  655  pounds,  at  12  cents       78  60 

Watermelons,  788,  at  10  cents   78  80 

Keeping  9  horses  for  hospital  use  ,           1,  650  00 

15, 422  83 

The  following  products,  having  been  consumed  on  the  farm,  are  not  in- 
cluded in  the  foregoing  table  : 

Grass  (pasturage)  *   $800  00 

Hay  (grass),  300  tons,  at  $10   3,  000  00 

Hay  (rye),  20  tons,  at  $10   200  00 

Oats  in  straw,  8  tons,  at  $10   80  . 00 

Fodder-corn  (dry),  40  tons,  at  $8       320  00 

Broadcast  corn,  12  acres,  at  $30               360  00 

Mangel-wurzel,  186  tons,  at  $15                 2,790  00 

Corn  (shelled),  995  bushels),  at  60  cents       '597  00 

Grass,  oats,  and  rye  (cut  green),  10  acres,  at  $25    250  00 

Ruta-bagas,  50  bushels,  at  50  cents   25  00 

8,422  00 

The  table  of  farm  and  garden  products  shows  that  the  cultivation  of 
the  soil  has  been  attended  with  satisfactory  results,  but,  prices  having 
ruled  low  throughout  the  year,  the  estimated  values  will  be  found  some- 
what below  those  of  previous  years. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  our  agricultural  lands,  though  a  hard  and  im- 
poverished soil  Avhen  first  purchased  for  the  government,  are  now  fairly 
productive.  A  great  amount  of  labor  and  fertilizers  has  been  necessary 
to  bring  about  this  result,  but  the  labor,  so  far  as  it  has  been  that  of  the 
inmates,  should  be  carried  to  the  credit  rather  than  the  debit  of  the 
farm.  There  is  no  question  about  the  value  of  labor  in  the  treatment 
and  care  of  the  insane,  and  the  varied  work  of  a  farm  and  garden  seems 
admirably  suited  for  the  employment  of  many  whose  disease  is  of  a 
chronic  type.  A  struggle  with  the  stubborn  glebe  by  day  is  wonder- 
fully conducive  to  good  digestion  and  a  quiet  sleep  at  night.  This  hos- 
pital is  fortunate  in  the  possession  of  upwards  of  four  hundred  acres  of 
land ;  of  this  a  considerable  portion,  diversified  with  picturesque  ravines 
and  wooded  slopes,  is  unsuited  for  cultivation,  and  will  always  remain 
a  ramble  and  pleasure-ground  for  the  recreation  of  the  inmates.  The 
grounds  immediately  surrounding  the  hospital  buildings  are  laid  out 
with  walks  and  drives  through  lawns  which  have  been  planted  with 
68  1 
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trees,  with  here  and  there  groups  of  shrubs  and  flowers.  The  quiet 
beauty  of  these  surroundings,  heightened  as  it  is  by  the  glimpses  of  the 
river,  with  vistas  of  the  city  and  Capitol  beyond,  make  it  one  of  the 
charming  spots  for  which  the  vicinity  of  Washington  is  famous,  and 
one  Avell  named  by  the  first  settlers  in  its  secluded  loveliness,  u  Saint 
Elizabeth." 

There  still  remains,  after  due  allowance  for  uncultivated  portions  and 
pleasure  grounds,  more  than  two  hundred  acres  of  arable  land  belonging 
to  the  United  States  connected  with  the  hospital.  The  primary  purpose 
of  a"  large  tract  of  land  attached  to  a  hospital  for  the  insane  is  to  afford 
abundant  opportunity  to  its  inmates  for  out-door  labor  and  recreation. 
Only  second  to  this  is  its  importance  as  a  dairy  farm  for  the  production 
of  milk.  As  a  rule,  there  is  no  better  food  for  the  aged,  the  feeble,  and 
those  broken  down  with  chronic  disease  than  fresh  sweet  milk,  and  noth- 
ing is  more  readily  administered  or  more  willingly  taken  in  the  acute 
forms  of  insanity.  In  a  hospital  you  can  hardly  have  too  much  of  it, 
and  this  has  long  been  noted  for  its  fine  herd  of  Alderneys  and  the 
richness  of  its  milk.  We  are  year  by  year  increasing  the  supply,  our 
hay-fields  are  extensive,  the  white  clover  seems  indigenous  to  these  hill- 
sides, and  as  this  burns  away  in  summer  we  devote  many  acres  to  the 
growth  of  green  fodder  crops  for  our  milch  cows,  making  our  milk  supply 
of  the  first  importance,  and  we  mean  that  its  use  shall  be  practically 
unlimited  in  the  house,  second  only  to  that  of  water. 

Xext  to  the  supply  of  milk  we  consider  that  a  hospital  farm  should  be 
made  to  produce  an  abundance  and  variety  of  vegetables  for  its  inmates. 
Excepting  potatoes  and  rice,  every  hospital  for  the  insane  should  grow  its 
own  vegetables.  To  feed  a  thousand  mouths  requires  no  small  quantity 
of  garden  produce.  We  are  every  year  devoting  more  acres  to  the  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  vegetables,  and  the  variety  that  we  have  thus  been  able 
to  add  to  the  bill  of  fare  is  very  gratifying  to  our  household.  Wher- 
ever the  latitude  will  admit,  hospital  grounds  should  give  their  inmates 
that  most  luscious  of  all  desserts,  ripe,  fresh  fruit.  The  location  and 
climate  of  Washington,  a  happy  mean  between  the  icy  winds  of  the 
Korth  and  the  burning  heat  of  the  Gulf  States,  is  very  favorable  to  the 
production  of  a  great  variety  of  fruits.  The  vineyard  already  yields  an 
abundant  supply  of  the  best  varieties  of  out-door  grapes  and  the  crop 
is  increasing ;  our  cherries  have  long  been  famous ;  peaches  and  pears 
that  are  unsurpassed  are  easily  grown  in  this  region,  and  we  have 
orchards  recently  planted;  our  experience  with  the  blue  fig  has  been 
very  favorable ;  with  a  little  protection  in  winter  the  trees  will  usually 
produce  an  abundant  crop  of  this  very  palatable  fruit,  and  we  shall 
extend  om1  plantation  with  a  view  of  supplying  the  whole  house.  As 
the  native  diospyros  grows  abundantly  in  our  woods,  and  the  fruit  is 
appreciated  by  our  people,  there  is  good  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
Japanese  varieties  now  being  introduced  in  this  country  will  be  a  valu- 
able addition  to  the  wealth  of  our  orchards,  so  that  from  the  first  straw- 
berries of  the  spring  till  the  frosts  sweeten  the  persimmons  in  the  fall, 
there  shall  not  be  wanting  some  fresh  fruit  for  our  tables. 

Such  are  the  uses  of  a  hospital  farm.  We  believe  our  land  now  in  a 
condition  to  be  fairly  remunerative,  and  that  pecuniarily  it  is  a  good 
investment;  but  even  if  it  were  not,  the  hospital  is  immeasurably  richer 
in  everything  that  goes  to  make  up  a  curative  home  for  the  insane  by  its 
possession,  and  by  being  located  in  the  midst  of  green  fields  and  sur- 
rounded by  all  that  varied  but  quiet  life  that  so  abounds  on  a  country 
farm.  Is  the  farm  profitable  ?  We  should  as  soon  think  of  estimating 
the  exact  cost  of  the  rosebuds  that  brighten  the  sick  one's  chamber  as 
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to  question  whether  the  apples  that  had  been  a  delight  to  our  inmates 
from  their  first  spring  blossoming  till  they  made  our  trees  golden  in 
autumn  and  were  eaten  at  last,  might  not  have  been  purchased  cheaper 
by  the  barrel  in  the  market.    "  The  life  is  more  than  meat." 

The  current  expenditures  and  receipts  of  the  hospital  for  the  year 
were  as  follows : 

EXPENDITURES. 


Expended  for  flour,  crackers,  &c   $14,315  51 

Expended  for  butter,  cheese,  and  eggs  ......   8,  794  50 

Expended  for  meats  besides  tbose  raised  at  the  hospital   23, 178  83 

Expended  for  poultry,  fish,  and  marketing   3,  259  22 

Expended  for  groceries  and  ice   20,  287  48 

Expended  for  potatoes  and  other  vegetables   2, 194  98 

Expended  for  supplies  to  farm  and  stock   2,  302  22 

Expended  for  feed  for  cows  and  other  stock   4, 112  50 

Expended  for  repairs  and  improvements  on  buildings,  cooking,  heating,  and 

lighting  apparatus,  water  supply,  farm  and  garden,  lands  and  roads   8,  702  11 

Expended  for  repairs  of  vehicles,  harness,  horseshoeing,  &  c   1,  846  31 

Expended  for  furniture,  bedding,  crockery,  &c   7,  515  75 

Expended  for  boots,  shoes,  and  flndings                                                 .  842  09 

Expended  for  dry  goods  and  clothing   12,  288  77 

Expended  for  books,  stationery,  printing,  a:id  postage   1,  539  83 

Expended  for  fuel  and  lights   7,  217  00 

Refunded  to  pay-patients   336  78 

Expended  for  returning  eloped  patients  ,  ,   70  00 

Expended  for  medical  and  surgical  supplies   2,  032  05 

Expended  for  amusement  of  patients   187  12 

Expended  for  miscellaneous  supplies   80  00 

Expended  for  house  rent   20  83 

Expended  for  salaries  and  wages   53, 152  66 


174, 276  52 


RECEIPTS. 

From  Treasurer  United  States,  support   $145,000  00 

From  Treasurer  United  States,  deficiency   9,  583  00 

From  private  patients,  for  board   19,  693  52 

174,276  52 

The  above  table  of  expenditures  covers  all  the  expenses  of  the  hospital 
for  the  year,  including  the  care  of  grounds  and  buildings  as  well  as  the 
care  and  treatment  of  a  daily  average  of  seven  hundred  and  eighty-one 
patients,  requiring  an  average  of  one  attendant  to  every  ten  patients, 
exclusive  of  watchmen,  out-door  attendants  and  other  employes,  all  of 
whom  have  directly  or  indirectly  more  or  less  care  of  the  inmates. 
The  estimates  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1880,  are  as  follows : 
1.  For  the  support,  clothing,  and  treatment  in  Government  Hospital 
for  the  Insane  of  the  insane  of  the  Army  and  Navy,  Marine  Corps,  and 
revenue-cutter  service,  and  of  all  persons  who  have  become  insane  since 
their  entry  into  the  military  or  naval  service  of  the  United  States  and 
are  indigent,  and  of  the  indigent  insane  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
$178,750. 

The  number  of  patients  under  treatment  in  hospital  June  30,  1878, 
was  792.  Since  that  dale  the  number  of  admissions  has  been  unusually 
large  and  though  the  number  of  discharges  has  also  been  large  it  has  been 
found  impossible  to  prevent  a  gradual  increase  in  the  number  of  in- 
mates in  the  hospital,  so  that  on  the  1st  of  September,  1878,  the  whole 
number  in  the  house  was  805.  We  shall  probably  be  called  upon  to  pro- 
vide for  850  inmates  before  the  1st  of  July,  1879,  the  commencement  of  the 
fiscal  year  for  which  this  appropriation  is  asked.  Estimating  the  cost  of 
support  of  each  patient  at  $225  per  annum,  exclusive  of  the  value  of  the 
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products  ot  the  farm  and  garden  above  the  cost  of  their  production,  the 
total  cost  tor  850  patients  for  one  year  is  $191,250. 

The  act  of  Congress  making  appropriation  for  the  hospital  for  the 
year  1877-78  provides  that  hereafter  the  authorities  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  shall  pay  one-half  of  the  expense  of  supporting  the  indigent 
insane  of  the  District  admitted  after  July  1,  1870.  It  is  estimated  that 
one-half  the  cost  of  supporting  that  class  for  the  year  1879-80  will  be 
812.500.  which,  deducted  from  $191,250,  leaves  8178.750  to  be  appropri- 
ated by  Congress. 

In  the  act  making  the  appropriation  for  the  hospital  for  the  year 
1878-  79  provision  is  made  that  not  exceeding  one  thousand  dollars  of 
the  appropriation  for  support  may  be  expended  to  defray  the  expense  of 
removal  of  patients  to  their  friends.  The  result  of  this  has  already  been 
so  satisfactory  that  it  is  recommended  that  this  provision  be  continued 
in  future  appropriations. 

2.  For  general  repairs  and  improvements.  810.000. 

The  best  economy  in  the  care  of  the  extensive  buildings  and  grounds 
of  the  hospital  requires  the  annual  expenditure  of  at  least  ten  thousand 
dollars  (less  than  two  per  cent,  of  their  original  cost)  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  buildings  and  the  gradual  development  and  improvement  of 
the  grounds. 

3.  "For  airing  courts,  for  the  recreation  of  the  inmates,  for  the  comple- 
tion of  the  rooms  in  the  upper  story  of  the  bakery,  for  changing  a  por- 
tion of  the  roof  and  providing  additional  accommodations  for  employes 
in  the  attic  story  of  the  hospital  building,  and  for  hay-barracks  and  the 
protection  of  farm  wagons  and  implements,  810,500. 

The  battlements  and  roofs,  especially  of  the  sections  nearest  the  cen- 
ter building,  are  showing  signs  of  decay,  and  require  to  be  renewed.  It 
is  thought  "that  this  is  a  most  favorable  opportunity,  by  changing  to  a 
mansard  roof,  at  a  trilling  expense  above  that  needed  for  the  repair  of 
the  old,  to  provide  suitable  accommodations  lor  the  female  domestics,  a 
provision  that  has  become  imperatively  necessary.  A  little  expense  for 
partitions  and  plaster  in  the  second  story  of  the  bakery  will  furnish  a 
number  of  rooms  for  the  farm  laborers,  whose  present  quarters  seriously 
encroach  on  room  originally  designed  and  now  much  needed  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  patients.  "  Enlarged  airing  courts  are  required  for  the 
west  wing,  also  one  to  enable  that  class  of  the  female  patients  whose 
condition  does  not  admit  of  their  walking  about  the  public  grounds  to 
enjov  themselves  in  the  open  air  and  sunlight. 

The  increasing  productiveness  of  the  hospital  farm  renders  neces- 
sary an  enlarged  provision  for  the  storage  of  crops.  We  should  have  a 
hay-barrack  large  enough  to  contain  all  the  hay  that  is  now  stacked  and 
liable  to  be  injured  or  stolen ;  also  a  tool-house  for  the  wagons  and 
agricultural  implements,  now  exposed  to  the  weather. 

It  is  believed  that  the  comparatively  small  sum  asked  will  enable  us 
to  complete  these  very  important  works. 

4.  For  a  fire-pump  and  additional  pipe  and  hose  to  complete  the  pro- 
vision against  fire,  $3,500. 

The  neglect  to  provide  for  these  unfortunate  wards  of  the  nation 
suitable  and  complete  protection  in  case  ot  fire  would  be  nothing  less  than 
crime.  The  limited  appropriation  made  at  the  last  session  of  Congress 
has  been  faithfully  expended  for  the  objects  named  in  the  appropriation 
bill,  but  is  quite  inadequate  to  the  complete  arrangement  of  stand-pipe 
and  hose  that  the  protection  of  the  buildings  requires,  and  which  was 
contemplated  when  the  original  estimate  of  $5,000  was  made. 

5.  For  reservoirs  and  filter-beds  to  provide  pure  filtered  water  for  the 
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supply  of  the  hospital,  including  pipes  and  a  tank  in  the  tower  for  high 
service,  $9,500. 

An  unlimited  supply  of  pure  water  throughout  the  entire  hospital  is 
a  prime  necessity.  There  are  three  springs  of  excellent  water  on  the 
hospital  grounds,  from  which  (by  the  somewhat  primitive  method  of  a 
procession  of  inmates  with  buckets)  the  water  for  table  use  is  now  ob- 
tained 5  the  water  used  in  the  hospital  for  all  other  purposes  is  pumped 
from  the  Anacostia  Eiver.  The  Board  of  Visitors,  in  their  report  for 
1874,  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  water  is  often  "  abominably  dirty." 
They  have  not  overstated  the  fact.  By  sinking  a  well  near  the  river 
bank  some  of  the  most  palpable  impurities  have  been  eliminated,  but 
before  the  water  supply  can  be  made  at  all  satisfactory  for  laundry  and 
cooking  purposes  it  will  be  necessary  to  construct  on  the  hospital  plateau 
a  series  of  depositing  reservoirs  with  intervening  niters.  By  this  means 
an  ample  supply  of  water  in  case  of  lire  will  be  stored  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  hospital,  and  at  a  very  moderate  outlay  wholesome  water 
purified  and  cooled  by  passing  for  a  considerable  distance  through  sand 
and  gravel  filters,  can  be  most  advantageously  substituted  for  that  now 
in  use. 

6.  For  the  extension  of  the  accommodations  of  the  hospital  by  the  erec- 
tion of  a  separate  hospital  building  for  the  female  patients,  $300,000,  one- 
third  of  which  is  asked  for  expenditure  in  the  fiscal  year  187 9-780,  $100,000. 

The  American  Association  of  Medical  Superintendents  of  Institutions 
for  the  Insane,  comprising  the  leading  alienists  in  the  United  States  and 
the  British  Provinces,  at  their  annual  meeting  held  in  Washington  in 
May,  1878,  passed,  among  others,  the  following  resolutions: 

"That  this  association  has  had  great  satisfaction  in  visiting  and  care- 
, fully  inspecting  the  Government  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  giving,  as  it 
does,  renewed  evidence  of  the  liberality  and  humanity  of  the  public 
authorities  in  their  generous  provision  for  these  unfortunate  wards 
of  the  nation,  and  especially  as  showing  very  strikingly  the  fidelity, 
economy,  and  ability  with  which  appropriations  heretofore  made  for  its 
buildings  and  support  have  been  used  on  all  occasions. 

"That  while  recognizing  the  high  position  thus  far  deservedly  held  by 
this  hospital,  which  ought  ever  to  be,  in  all  respects,  the  model  institu- 
tion, to  which  the  different  States  could  look  for  a  safe  example  when 
making  provision  for  their  insane,  the  association  is  reluctantly  com- 
pelled to  refer  to  an  existing  and  obvious  deficiency,  which  is  sure  to 
seriously  impair  its  usefulness  and  lower  the  high  standard  of  character 
which  it  has  heretofore  maintained.  That  the  defect  just  alluded  to  con- 
sists in  its  greatly  crowded  condition,  rendering  impracticable  the  best 
matured  xnans  of  treatment,  and  certain  to  show  in  the  future,  in  a  still 
higher  degree,  the  great  and  serious  losses  that  must  be  sustained  by 
this  unfortunate  condition  of  its  wards. 

"That  this  association  firmly  believes  that  all  these  deficiencies  and  de- 
fects can  be  remedied  by  the  prompt  provision  of  additional  accommoda- 
tions, which  no  plea  of  expediency  could  justify  being  made  anything 
below  the  highest  standard  long  since  adopted  by  this  association ;  and 
it  would,  therefore,  most  respectfully  commend  the  subject  to  the  earnest 
consideration  of  the  representatives  of  the  people  for  whose  benefit  this 
noble  hospital  has  been  established,  as  one  demanded  by  the  strongest 
claims  of  an  enlightened  humanity  and  a  true  economy." 

The  opinion  of  such  a  body  of  men,  in  a  matter  in  which  they  are  ex- 
perts, is  entitled  to  great  weight. 

This  is  the  fourth  year  that  an  appropriation  has  been  asked  for  the 
relief  of  our  overcrowded  hospital  by  providing  a  distinct  building  for 
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the  female  patients,  a  plan  that  has  been  successfully  adopted  in  ISew 
York  and  Philadelphia,  and  also  by  the  State  of  Michigan.  The  plan 
has  been  fully  discussed  in  the  estimates  of  previous  years,  and  if  it  has 
lost  something  of  the  charm  of  novelty,  it  has  certainly  lost  nothing  of 
the  urgency  of  its  need  by  the  delay.  As  it  will  require  three  years 
for  its  completion,  only  one-third  of  the  estimated  cost  of  erection  is  asked 
for  expenditure  in  the  fiscal  year  1879-80. 

7.  For  the  immediate  relief  of  the  overcrowded  condition  of  the  hos- 
pital, by  the  erection  of  suitable  structures  for  the  present  accommoda- 
tion of  two  hundred  and  fifty  patients  of  the  chronic  class,  $30,000.  (It 
is  recommended  that  this  appropriation  be  made  immediately  available 
on  its  passage.) 

In  the  present  overcrowded  state  of  the  hospital  it  is,  in  one  sense,  a 
question  of  minor  importance  what  enlarged  provision  for  the  insane  of 
the  Army  and  Navy  can  be  perfected  three  years  hence,  but  it  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  that  something  be  done  at  once.  In  response  to  our 
urgent  appeal,  Congress,  at  its  last  session,  appropriated  85,000  for  a 
barrack  to  make  temporary  provision  for  fifty  patients.  This  was  an 
experiment ;  the  result  is  a  building  that  will  probably  be  ready  for  occu- 
pation by  the  1st  of  December,  proximo,  that  will  furnish  entirely  com- 
fortable quarters  for  fifty  of  our  inmates  who  are  able  to  assist  about  the 
grounds.  While  the  design  is  that  the  occupation  of  this  building  for 
the  lodging  of  patients  shall  be  only  temporary  until  more  complete  and 
permanent  provision  can  be  made  in  suitably  appointed  hospital  build- 
ings, the  structure  itself  will  be  a  permanent  one,  and  can,  with  very  little 
alteration,  be  used  as  a  workshop  for  the  employment  of  a  large  number 
of  patients.  It  is  possible,  with  an  appropriation  of  $125  per  patient,  or 
$30,000  in  all,  made  immediately  available  on  its  passage,  to  provide, 
between  the  final  adjournment  of  this  Congress  and  the  time  of  assem- 
bling of  the  next,  equally  satisfactory  temporary  accommodations  for 
two  hundred  and  fifty  patients  in  permanent  structures,  not  unsightly 
in  their  character,  and  which,  when  no  longer  needed  for  occupation  as 
dormitories,  can  still  be  made  available  in  demonstrating  the  great  ad- 
vantage of  A^aried  occupation  in  the  treatment  of  the  insane. 

This  much-needed  relief  attained,  the  Government  Hospital  will  take 
the  position  to  which  it  is  entitled  as  the  National  Hospital  for  the 
Insane. 

This  Board,  in  common  with  the  civilized  world,  has  been  called  upon 
to  mourn  the  loss  of  Prof.  Joseph  Henry,  for  many  years  one  of  its  mem- 
bers, and  but  recently  its  president. 

With  all  his  distinguished  public  labors,  Professor  Henry  still  found 
time  to  devote  to  the  welfare  of  the  insane,  and  from  1803  until  the  date 
of  his  death  he  held  the  position  and  attended  to  the  duties'  of  an  official 
visitor  of  the  Government  Hospital  for  the  Insane.  He,  of  all  men,  has 
no  need  for  elaborate  eulogy,  but  the  great  interest  that  he  took  in  every- 
thing pertaining  to  the  enlightened  care  of  the  insane,  not  less  constant, 
though  less  widely  known,  than  his  interest  in  scientific  research,  is  cer- 
tainly deserving  of  mention  here.  Having  the  prosperity  of  this  hospital 
warmly  at  heart,  he  was  at  all  times  a  welcome  visitor  within  its  walls. 
Its  officers  sought  him  for  his  counsel — a  counsel  judicious  and  wise  ; 
its  inmates  found  in  him  ever  a  kindly  ear  to  listen,  a  smile,  and  a  pleas- 
ant word  for  all.  With  his  associates  his  intercourse  was  cordial,  and 
his  presence,  while  it  was  entirely  unostentatious,  was  ennobling;  a 
most  courteous,  Christian  gentleman,  of  whom  the  world  is  losing  the 
type,  but  while  they  must  go  from  us,  they  may  not  wholly  die. 
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At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Visitors,  resolutions  of  respect 
and  condolence  were  unanimously  adopted. 

By  removal  from  the  District  to  his  new  field  of  usefulness  in  New 
York,  Eev.  Dr.  Newman  has  deprived  the  hospital  of  his  valued  services, 
both  as  visitor  and  chaplain. 

Eev.  Francis  E.  Boyle,  after  a  long  and  useful  labor  as  one  of  the  chap- 
lains of  the  hospital,  a  labor  that  has  been  most  acceptable  to  the  hos- 
pital and  its  inmates,  has  felt  compelled  by  his  increasing  duties  else- 
where to  resign  his  position.  The  Eev.  J.  O.  Sullivan  succeeds  him  in 
the  service  of  chaplain  here. 

Miss  Harriet  J.  Bennett,  after  a  very  faithful  service  of  nearly  thirteen 
years  as  housekeeper,  resigned  her  place  to  take  the  equally  responsible 
but  less  laborious  position  of  matron  in  the  Bloomingdale  Asylum  at 
New  York.  She  carries  with  her  the  kind  remembrances  and  best 
wishes  of  our  household.  Mrs.  Sophia  0.  French,  a  former  employe  of  the 
hospital,  has  assumed  her  duties. 

Mr.  Evander  French  has  been  appointed  farm  steward.  There  have 
been  some  other  minor  changes,  but  most  of  the  resident  officers  of  the 
hospital  have  remained  without  change,  and  to  their  faithful  service  and 
commendable  pride  in  their  work  much  of  the  success  of  the  year  is  due. 

Chapel  exercises  were  omitted  during  the  hot  months  of  July  and 
August.  With  that  exception  religious  services,  at  which  a  large  number 
of  the  inmates  have  attended,  have  been  held  in  the  assembly-room  every 
Sunday  afternoon  throughout  the  year.  Also,  during  the  winter  and 
spring,  entertainments  have  been  given  on  three  evenings  of  the  week 
that  have  also  been  very  fully  attended  by  those  whom  they  are  designed 
to  benefit.  We  gratefully  acknowledge  the  aid  voluntarily  rendered  by 
singers  and  amateurs  from  the  city,  who  have  kindly  assisted  at  our  con- 
certs and  dramatic  representations.  The  hospital  would  also  acknowl- 
edge a  valuable  set  of  Hayden's  Yiews  in  the  Yellowstone  Yalley,  and 
photographs  from  the  northwestern  country,  from  the  Surgeon-General 
of  the  United  States  Army ;  also  a  series  of  fine  photographs  from  many 
of  the  works  of  art  in  the  Corcoran  Art  Gallery,  presented  by  Dr.  J.  0. 
Welling.  The  ladies  of  the  Board  have  likewise  contributed  articles  of 
fancy  work,  plants,  and  flowers  for  our  wards.  Whoever  has  such  things 
to  give  will  find  an  opportunity  here.  Beading  matter,  such  as  news- 
papers, magazines,  and  books,  are  always  welcome  to  our  wards. 

The  year  has  been  one  of  earnest  hospital  work,  not  characterized  by 
any  marked  events,  but  by  steady  progress,  as  we  hope,  towards  that 
end  for  which  this  institution  was  established,  "the  most  humane  care 
and  enlightened  curative  treatment  of  the  insane."  For  this  result  we 
have  labored;  with  what  success  our  hospital  must  show. 

Again  we  commend  the  interests  of  this  great  charity  of  the  nation  to 
the  fostering  care  of  the  government  that  created  it,  and  to  the  yet  ten- 
derer consideration  of  that  common  humanity  which,  embracing  all  par- 
ties, is  above  all,  and,  mightier  than  Senates,  is  ready  to  aid  the  afflicted 
in  their  need. 

We  are,  verv  respectful!  v,  your  obedient  servants, 

J.  K.  BABNES, 

President  of  the  Board. 
W.  W.  GODDING, 

Secretary,  ex-officio. 

Hon.  Carl  Sciiurz, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
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Architect's  Office,  TJuited  States  Capitol, 

Washington,  D.  C,  October  1,  1878. 
Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following-  report  relative  to  the 
works  under  the  charge  of  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol,  showing  the 
progress  made  since  the  last  report,  and  the  expenditures  during  the  last 
fiscal  year  for  the  Capitol  and  its  grounds. 

CAPITOL. 

The  alterations  and  improvements  to  the  heating  and  ventilating  ap- 
paratus of  the  House  of  Representatives  have  been  made  in  conformity 
to  the  recommendations  of  a  commission  appointed  for  that  purpose. 
This  commission,  by  a  resolution  of  the  House  of  Eepresentatives,  has 
been  continued,  and  will  give  further  consideration  to  this  subject. 

The  question  of  substituting  electric  light  for  the  present  manner  of 
lighting  by  gas  has  received  some  attention,  and,  in  my  opinion,  this 
mode  of  lighting  may  become  practicable.  At  any  rate,  this  subject  is 
worthy  of  investigation. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  insecure  condition  of  the  wall,  ceiling,  and 
roof  of  the  old  Hall  of  Representatives  in  case  of  fire.  The  semicircu- 
lar wall  of  this  hall  is  constructed  of  timber,  covered  with  laths  and 
plaster,  resting  on  the  floor  of  the  galleries  (also  constructed  of  wood), 
which  form  the  ceilings  of  the  store-rooms  containing  papers  and  other 
inflammable  matter.  The  construction  of  this  portion  of  the  building  is 
such  that,  should  a  fire  take  place  in  any  of  the  rooms  adjoining  the  wall 
just  mentioned,  it  would,  in  all  probability,  ascend  to  the  roof,  in  which 
case  great  damage  might  be  done  to  the  building  and  the  statues  in  the 
hall.  To  prevent  danger  by  fire,  I  recommend  that  all  the  wooden  con- 
struction be  taken  out  and  fire-proof  be  substituted.  In  doing  this  I 
recommend  that  the  galleries  be  abolished  and  the  semicircular  wall  be 
continued  to  the  floor  of  the  hall.  This  change  will  enlarge  the  area  of 
the  floor  and  give  more  room  for  the  statuary. 

A  large  iron  tank,  with  new  pipe-connections,  has  been  placed  in  the 
loft  of  the  Senate  wing.  Also  a  small  steam-boiler  and  force-pump,  to 
supply  tanks  with  water  in  summer-time,  thus  avoiding  the  use  of  the 
large  boilers  during  the  recess  of  Congress.  Two  large  fire-extin- 
guishers are  being  placed  in  the  small  courts  of  the  central  building  as 
a  protection  to  the  wooden  portions  of  the  roof  of  that  part  of  the  build- 
ing. Eooms  have  been  shelved  and  otherwise  fitted  up  in  the  cellar  of 
the  Senate  for  the  reception  of  books  taken  from  the  loft  over  the  Su- 
preme Court  and  other  portions  of  the  upper  story  of  the  central  build- 
ing, which  are  of  wooden  construction. 
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The  guard-room  of  the  Capitol  Police  has  been  shelved,  and  is  now 
used  for  storing  duplicate  books  belonging  to  the  Library  of  Congress. 

Additional  shelves  and  cases  for  books  have  been  placed  in  the  law 
library  and  conference  room  of  the  Supreme  Court.  The  building  gener- 
ally has  been  kept  in  good  condition. 

I  beg  leave  to  call  the  attention  of  Congress  to  the  necessity  of  provid- 
ing a  place  for  the  store-yards  and  workshops  connected  with  the  Capi- 
tol, as  those  now  used  are  rented. 

The  property  occupied  as  a  store-yard  at  North  B  street  and  Delaware 
avenue,  and  that  used  for  carpenter  and  smith  shops  at  the  same  street 
and  New  Jersey  avenue,  are  soon  to  be  sold.  In  consequence,  the  United 
States  may  at  any  time  be  compelled  to  leave  these  premises.  Lots 
have  been  offered,  for  the  purpose  named,  adjoining  the  government 
property  on  Delaware  avenue,  near  C  street  north,  on  which  are  situated 
the  Senate  stables  and  fire-engine  house,  which  possess  advantages  that 
recommend  them. 

The  works  of  art,  not  the  property  of  the  United  States,  which  were 
excluded  from  the  Capitol  by  the  recent  law,  have  been  deposited  in  the 
Corcoran  Art  Gallery  of  this  city  for  safe-keeping. 

CAPITOL  GROUNDS. 

Mr.  Cobb,  engineer,  reports  the  following  in  relation  to  these  grounds : 
The  improvement  of  the  Capitol  grounds  has  progressed  steadily  since 
the  last  report,  and  they  now  begin  to  assume  the  appearance^  of  ap- 
proaching completion. 

The  appropriations  for  the  last  fiscal  year  are  as  follows  : 


Act  of  March  3,  1677,  for  paving  roadways   $73,  000 

Act  of  March  3,  1877.  for  general  improvement   100,'  000 

Act  of  April  30,  1878,  for  general  improvement   9-'  000 


Total   182,  000 


All  these  sums  were  made  available  on  the  passage  of  the  several  acts, 
so  that  on  the  3d  of  March,  1877,  there  was  to  the  credit  of  the  Capitol 
grounds  $173,000.  This  was  increased  by  act  of  April  30,  1878,  $9,000, 
making  $182,000  in  all.  Of  this  amount  there  had  been  expended  pre- 
vious to  June  30,  1877,  upon  the  grounds,  $11,767.04  and  upon  ventila- 
tion of  the  House  of  Eepresentatives  $8,500.02,  or  $20,267.00  in  all,  leav- 
ing $161,732.91  for  ventilation  and  general  improvement  during  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1878. 

This  was  distributed  as  follows : 

For  paving  roadways  and  footwalks  „   $38,  393  99 

For  general  improvement   70,  368  25 

For  ventilating  House  of  Representatives   22,970  70 


Total   161,  732  94 

As  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  accompanying  schedule. 

The  men  employed  have  for  the  most  part  been  kept  upon  one-half 
time. 

The  expenditures  for  labor  were  $29,936.36,  as  against  $51,061.85  the 
previous  year. 

The  number  of  days'  labor  performed  bv  men  is  20,6361,  by  horse 
1,789. 
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The  road  pavements  laid  during  the  year,  with  the  exception  of  a  small 
portion  put  upon  the  northeast  and  southeast  entrances  to  east  parky 
are  in  excellent  condition,  and  fully  justify  the  selection  made.  No  de- 
fects of  any  moment  have  appeared,  but  all  give  evidence  of  the  superior 
material  and  skill  employed  in  laying  them. 

The  artificial-stone  footwalks  put  down  are  very  satisfactory.  A  four 
years'  trial  of  this  material  proves  its  durability  and  general  adaptability 
for  walks  of  this  character. 

Those  already  laid  are  subject  to  constant  and  severe  usage,  which 
has  not  seemed  to  materially  injure  them.  This  work  is  being  carried 
forward  during  the  present  year  as  far  as  the  appropriations  will  allow. 
A  walk  has  been  carried  around  the  east  side  of  the  circle  at  Pennsyl- 
vania avenue  approach,  and  about  fifty  feet  of  the  main  walk  from  the 
entrance  toward  the  building  has  been  put  in. 

This  is  of  simple  design,  in  harmony  with  the  improvements  at  that 
point. 

The  screen  wall  along  First  street  west  is  composed  of  granite  and 
Milestone  base,  with  Ohio  stone  above.  This  is  partly  of  open  baluster- 
work  and  partly  of  solid  wall,  with  massive  piers  at  the  prominent 
points  and  entrances.  A  drinking  fountain,  elaborately  arranged,  is 
placed  opposite  the  entrance  to  the  Botanical  Garden.  The  whole  of 
the  work  is  appropriately  and  richly  carved,  is  well  done,  and  presents 
a  fine  appearance.  The  work  was  let  to  the  lowest  bidder,  Richard 
Rothwell  &  Co.,  of  Washington,  for  $12,610.74.  This  improvement  will 
be  extended  during  the  present  fiscal  year,  so  as  to  complete  the  en- 
trance at  Maryland  avenue  similar  to  that  at  Pennsylvania  avenue. 

The  stone  work  surrounding  the  Naval  Monument  and  all  the  im- 
provements at  that  point  have  been  completed,  ready  for  the  introduc- 
tion of  water  and  the  proposed  bronze  figures  and  lamps. 

The  necessary  steps  have  been  taken  for  obtaining  possession  of  the 
property  at  Pennsylvania  avenue  and  Maryland  avenue  at  their  junc- 
tion with  First  street  west,  by  application,  through  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  to  the  District  court  for  the  appointment  of  appraisers. 

As  soon  as  possession  is  obtained,  the  proposed  circles  at  these  points 
will  be  extended  and  the  roadways  completed  according  to  the  original 
design. 

The  year  has  proved  exceptionally  favorable  for  agricultural  purposes. 
All  the  lawns  are  completed  and  sown  in  grass.  But  little  shrubbery 
has  been  lost  from  any  cause,  and  much  has  been  added.  It  is  hoped 
that  during  the  coming  year  all  the  planting  may  be  accomplished,  and 
arrangements  are  now  in  progress  to  that  end. 

The  low  rustic  wall  has  been  completed  around  the  north  portion  of 
the  east  park. 

It  is  proposed  to  finish  the  entire  northern  and  western  and  part  of 
the  southern  boundaries  during  the  present  fiscal  year. 

This  will  be  similar  in  design  to  that  already  completed,  with  such 
modifications  as  the  situation  demands. 

Since  the  appointment  of  watchmen,  authorized  by  the  last  Congress,, 
but  little  loss  has  been  experienced  and  but  few  depredations  committed 
upon  the  grounds. 

There  is  a  marked  change  for  the  better  in  the  character  of  travel  upon 
the  drives,  and  privacy  and  good  order  are  uniformly  maintained.  Ad- 
ditional legislation,  however,  is  needed  to  establish  regulations  for  the 
proper  government  of  the  park,  with  penalties  for  their  violation. 
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NATAL  MONUMENT. 

The  bronze  dolphins  on  the  four  sides  of  this  monument,  which  form 
the  fountains,  and  the  bronze  lamp-posts  at  the  four  corners  of  the  bowl 
have  not  been  ordered,  no  funds  being  available  for  that  purpose. 
While  waiting  the  action  of  the  court  in  taking  legal  measures  to  ac- 
quire the  property  at  the  foot  of  the  Capitol,  at  the  north  side  of  Penn- 
sylvania avenue,  the  work  of  enlarging  the  circle  at  the  south  side  is 
progressing. 

BOTANICAL  GARDEN. 

The  painting  of  the  various  houses  at  this  place  is  being  done,  and 
everything  put  in  good  order.  Slate  tables  have  been  put  in  at  the 
eastern  part  of  the  conservatory,  and  the  marble-fountain  bowl  is  beino- 
prepared. 

The  superintendent's  residence  at  this  place  has  been  made  more  hab- 
itable, by  putting  in  new  floors  in  the  lower  story. 

Owing  to  the  damp  condition  of  the  soil  on' which  this  building  is 
erected,  and  the  frequent  inundations  to  which  these  grounds  are  exposed, 
this  building  is  unfit  for  a  human  habitation.  As  it  is  important  that 
the  superintendent  should  be  near  the  garden  at  night  as  well  as  dur- 
ing the  day,  particularly  in  winter  when  great  attention  is  required  to 
keep  the  various  hot-houses  and  the  conservatory  at  the  proper  temper- 
ature, I  recommend  that  a  suitable  dwelling  be  erected  for  his  occupancy 
on  the  south  side  of  Maryland  avenue,  immediately  opposite  the  garden 
proper. 

COURT-HOUSE. 

The  walls  of  the  circuit  court  room  have  been  newly  papered,  and 
the  ceiling  and  wood- work  of  both  court  rooms  painted.  • 

The  roof,  which  is  very  defective,  has  been  made,  for  a  time,  water- 
tight, and  the  furnaces  and  plumbing  put  in  good  order.  Several  rooms 
have  been  whitened  and  painted,  and  the  building  kept  in  good  order, 
so  far  as  the  small  amount  available  for  this  Avork  would  permit, 

Considerable  damage  has  been  done  to  the  bases  of  the  columns  by 
the  use  of  the  portico  as  a  place  for  public  meetings.  Thejnaterial  used 
in  these  bases  is  a  soft  sandstone,  and  is  easily  injured  by  persons  tread- 
ing against  them.  In  consequence  of  the  damages  above  mentioned,  I 
recommend  that  the  practice  of  holding  public  meetings  at  this  building 
be  hereafter  forbidden. 

CAPITOL  EXTEXSIOX. 

Amount  expended  from  June  30,  1677.  to  June  30,  1878. 


For  pay-rolls  of  mechanics,  laborers,  &c   $28  618  31 

For  new  boilers,  Senate  wing   ]•>  333  41 

For  painting  material  and  glass   2  711  25 

For  salary  of  Architect  I'/./".'.  .'  .'.'.  .  4'  500  00 

For  plumbing  arid  steam-fitting  material  ....   4.  888  14 

For  hardware  and  iron   9. 121  54 

For  salary  of  disbursing  agent   1  000  00 

For  lumber  ...Y.Y. '  969  03 

For  iron-eastings   33g  3^ 

For  encaustic  tiles  :  \  ....  ..  .  .  103  50 

For  material  for- covering  fly-doors  and  gallery  scats  * 458  12 

For  fresco  painting    2,585  (X) 

r  or  marble   555  74 

Forfreight  YYZ  290  16 
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For  clocks,  &c,  center  building   $100  00 

For  cement,  lime,  &c  -  -  ------   V? 

For  "brushes,  soap,  sponge,  &c,  for  cleaning  floors  and  walls   nn 

For  nickel  plating   a&vl 

For  stationery   25'  5vn 

For  forage   »0  00 

For  bell-hanging  ,   i  o 

For  copper-roofing    o^o  qX 

For  miscellaneous   67  *  ^° 

64,000  00 

Amount  appropriated  June  30,  1877    $55,  000  00 

Amount  appropriated  April  30,  1878  (deficiency)   9,  000  00 

  o4,  UUU  UU 

CAPITOL  GROUNDS. 

Amount  expended  from  June  30,  1877,  to  June  30,  1878. 

For  coping-wall,  east  park   P,  642  19 

For  coping-wall,  west  park  

For  screen-wall,  west  park   13,  651  69 

For  stone-work  around  naval  monument   1,  926  00 

For  guards  for  statue  of  Washington   50  00 

For  bronze  fountains,  east  park  (balance)   705  19 

For  bricks   694  05 

For  building-stone  -  -   1!°  90 

For  sand  and  gravel   211  51 

For  cement   950  OiJ 

For  curbing  and  edging   404  78 

For  grass-seed  -  -   197  63 

For  trees  and  plants   475  51 

For  manure  and  other  fertilizers  ---   575  00 

For  soil  -   1>°18  75 

For  sodding   125  40 

For  ornamental  iron-work  . . . ;   -  -  -  1>  258  44 

For  lumber   214  25 

For  tools  and  hardware   -   1"5  58 

For  freight  and  hauling   837  76 

For  gas-service  -   863  01 

For  sewer-drainage  ---  487  17 

For  rents  and  miscellaneous  bills    1,  018  10 

For  voucher  for  labor   737  00 

For  stone-block  pavement   1>  326  23 

For  Grahamite  and  Trinidad  asphaltum  (W.  R.  Davies  &  Co.)   38,  499  47 

For  W.  H.  Groat's  asphalt  pavement  (Van  Camp's  patent)  ,   2,  300  82 

For  vulcanized  asphalt  (Crawford  &  Hoffman)   15,  667  85 

For  Neuchatel  pavement  -   6,093  75 

For  artificial-stone  foot-walk  (G.  W.  Cook)  „   3,  855  91 

For  repairs  of  old  road  pavement   538  11 

For  repairs  of  old  foot-walks  —  -  -  HI  75 

For  O.  C.  Bullard  (on  trees)   124  50 

For  Thomas  Wisedell  (draughtsman)   1,  040  38 

For  Fred.  Law  Olmstead  (professional  services)   1,  436  78 

For  pay-rolls  for  mechanics,  laborers,  &c   29, 936  36 

Total  expended  since  June  30,  1877   138,762  24 

Amount  expended  of  appropriation  previous  to  June  30,  1877,  which  was 

available  on  passage  of  act  March  3,  1877,  for  improving  grounds   11, 767  04 

Amount  expended  for  ventilation  of  House  of  Representatives 

since  June  30,  1877  $22,970  70 

Expended  between  March  3  and  June  30   8,  500  02 

—   31,  470  72 

Total  -   182,000  00 

Amount  appropriated  by  act  March  3,  1877   $100,  000 

For  paving  east  court  »   64, 000 

For  paving  East  Capitol  street   9, 000 

By  act  April,  1878   9,000 

J    182,  000  00 
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Amount  expended  from  June  30,  1877,  to  June  30,  1878. 


For  pay-rolls,  superintendent  of  meters  and  lamp-lighters   $2,  778  04 

For  gas  consumed  „   26  004  62 

For  regulators  ,   '  340  00 

For  repairing  chandeliers   248  00 

For  globes  and  burners  „   248  00 

For  labor  and  tiling  for  floors   138  00 

For  wire,  plates,  and  chemicals  for  electric  battery   1,  292  29 


31,048  95 


Amount  appropriated  March  3,  1877    $30,  000  00 

Amount  appropriated  June  14, 1878  (deficiency)   1, 148  95 

  31, 148  95 

Very  respectfully  submitted. 


EDWAED  CLARK, 
Architect  United  States  Capitol, 

Hon.  C.  Schurz, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


REPORT 


OF 

THE  GOVERNOR  OF  ARIZONA  TERRITORY. 


Territory  of  Arizona, 
Executive  Department, 

Prescott,  Ariz.,  October  28,  1878. 
Sir  :  I  had  already  the  honor  on  the  16th  instant  to  acknowledge  the 
receipt  ot  your  letter  of  the  9th  August,  requesting  me  to  submit  by  the 
1st  of  November  a  statement  of  the  actual  condition  of  this  Territory, 
together  with  such  suggestions  as  my  experience  here  might  enable  me 
to  offer.  As  I  then  informed  you,  my  arrival  in  the  Territory  had  been 
delayed  by  unforeseen  causes,  and  my  attention  to  business  further  in- 
terfered with  by  illness  after  my  arrival  at  Prescott. 

The  slight  opportunity  which  I  have  had  for  personal  observation  or 
inquiry  only  enables  me,  therefore,  to  make  a  very  brief  and  general 
statement. 

Arizona  has  remained  shut  up  and  barred  out  from  progress  by  its 
inaccessibility.  There  were  neither  railroads  to  it  nor  in  it,  nor  any  roads 
other  than  those  afforded  by  the  natural  surface  of  the  ground,  and  these 
are  rendered  more  than  ordinarily  difficult  by  the  hot,  dry,  and  sandy 
or  stony  ground  over  which  lie  the  approaches  to  the  Territory.  In  the 
Territorial  laws  these  are  spoken  of  as  desert  roads. 

Lately  it  has  been  made  possible  to  reach  Arizona  on  rail  from  the 
East  by  traveling  along  the  42d  parallel  of  latitude  down  to  San  Fran- 
cisco, in  longitude  122°,  and  thence  southeastwardly  backward  720 
miles  to  Yuma,  east  of  longitude  115°  and  south  of  latitude  33°.  This 
isolation  has  kept  it  shut  out  from  immigration  and  precluded  the 
development  which  its  great  resources  would  otherwise  have  com- 
manded. The  language  habitually  applied  to  it  is  very  descriptive  of 
its  remoteness.  Calif orniai is  and  Arizonians  alike  speak  of  going  outside 
when  traveling  to  Arizona  and  inside  when  returning  to  the  surrounding 
territory. 

Broken  ranges  of  mountains,  swelling  occasionally  into  lofty  peaks 
and  pine-covered  masses,  and  alternating  evenly  with  elevated  valleys 
or  mountain  basins  of  greater  or  less  size,  represent  in  general  terms  the 
face  of  the  country  in  Arizona.  Its  water-ways  are  the  Colorado  and 
Gila  Eivers  with  their  tributaries,  of  which  none  enter  either  stream  in 
the  lower  part  of  its  course.  The  valley  of  the  Colorado,  between  its 
river  hills  or  bordering  mountains,  is  dry,  stony,  and  barren,  the  mount- 
ains naked  rock.  Crossing  these  in  journeying  from  Ehrenberg  east- 
ward, a  traveler  in  spring  would  find  this  country  covered  with  bloom, 
the  shrubs  and  trees  being  represented  mainly  by  acacias  and  cacti,  and 
the  ground  covered  with  low  flowering  plants  among  grass  growing 
thinly.  Except  for  some  shrub-like  trees  and  gigantic  cactus  (Saguara), 
•ocotillo,  and  yucca  trees,  the  ridges  herealong  are  still  of  naked,  glis- 
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tening,  and  black  or  barren  rock,  showing  no  signs  of  water.  The  aca- 
cias, Palo  verde,  and  other  trees  crowd  down  into  the  dry  stream-beds, 
reaching  after  the  water  below  the  sands,  but  the  ocotillo  and  tree-cac- 
tus delight  in  the  stony  and  dry  mountain  sides.  In  the  rainy  season 
these  stream-beds  are  short-lived  torrents.  This  is  the  country  traversed 
by  the  desert  roads.  But  this  character  of  desert,  applied  to  the  valleys, 
comes  only  from  the  heated  air  and  absence  of  water,  and  not  absence 
of  vegetation.    A  running  stream  would  make  anywhere  here  a  garden. 

After  some  seventy  miles,  as  the  crow  flies,  over  such  country,  what 
may  be  called  fertile  mountains  are  reached,  that  is  to  say,  mountains 
more  or  less  covered  with  shrubs  and  grass,  and  having  springs  and 
running  streams,  ano^  affording  good  cattle-ranges.  Continuing  east- 
ward, the  country  in  this  respect  steadily  improves,  until,  after  traveling 
over  about  a  hundred  miles  of  air  distance  from  Ehrenberg,  scattering 
junipers  of  very  sturdy  growth  appear,  several  feet  in  diameter,  with  here 
and  there  small  oaks  and  locust  trees ;  and  presently  the  road  enters 
among  pines,  which  thenceforward  generally  cover  the  more  upland 
parts  of  the  country  to  the  eastward. 

The  elevation  here  is  probably  5,000  feet  in  the  valleys,  the  surround- 
ing mountains  rising  several  thousand  feet  higher.  On  the  higher  ranges, 
such  as  the  San  Francisco  and  Mogollon,  these  open  woodlands  become 
extensive  forests,  where  the  pines  reach  sometimes  a  solid  growth  of 
six  feet  in  diameter.  From  Prescott  the  San  Francisco  Mountains  show 
grandly  in  the  horizon  of  hills  some  sixty-five  miles  away  to  the  north- 
east, and  12,700  feet  above  the  sea.  These  and  the  Mogollon  Mountains 
are  the  principal  water-sheds  of  Arizona,  rising  from  elevated  plateaus 
of  6,000  or  7,000  feet  into  peaks  between  9,000  and  13,000  feet  above  the  sea. 
They  make  a  forest  country  averaging  40  miles  in  breadth,  extending 
through  the  Territory  southeastwardly  over  the  headwaters  of  the  Gila 
and  probably  into  Mexico.  North  and  east  of  these  ranges,  and  running 
up  into  the  flanks  of  the  mountains,  and  reaching,  doubtless,  far  to  the 
south,  are  reported  to  be  the  great  coal-fields  of  Arizona .* 

In  contradistinction  to  the  Eastern  States,  where  the  streams  maintain 
themselves  in  gathering  strength  from  mountain  to  sea,  dryness  is  one 
of  the  striking  features  of  this  whole  elevated  region.  Streams  and 
springs  are  few  and  far  apart.  The  larger  streams  gather  no  affluents, 
but  waste  themselves  in  absorption  and  evaporation,  and  the  smaller 
ones  usually  sink  and  disappear  under  the  first  valley  which  they  enter, 
where  the  soil  is  generally  light  and  loose  enough  to  absorb  them.  But 
the  wafer  can  there  always  be  found ;  in  the  lower  country,  at  variable 
depths  of  fifty  to  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet,  and  usually  only  a  few  feet 
below  the  surface  in  many  of  the  upland  valleys.  This  may  give  the 
necessary  provision  of  water  for  the  farms  in  the  valleys,  while  the  mount- 
ains furnish  it  sufficiently  for  stock.  There  are  two  seasons  of  falling 
weather :  the  heavy  summer  rains,  when  the  washes  and  stream-beds 
become  temporary  torrents,  and  the  winter  season  of  rains  and  snow. 
Now,  at  the  end  of  October,  the  falling  weather  of  the  winter  has  not 

*  From  Mr.  A.  O.  Noyes,  who  had  a  saw-mill  twelve  miles  from  Prescott,  and  who  was 
for  many  years  engaged  here  in  the  lumber  business,  I  learn  that  the  pines  in  the 
Prescott  Basin  run  from  an  average  diameter  of  twenty-eight  inches  to  four  feet  in  the 
largest  trees.  But  they  do  not  make  good  lumber,  because  there  are  so  many  knots  in 
the  trees,  caused  by  fires,  and  because  so  many  trees  have  been  struck  by  the  light- 
ning, which  is  one  of  the  local  features  here.  There  are  also  in  this  basin  some  very 
fine  spruce  trees,  nearly  four  feet  in  diameter.  In  the  large  belt  of  forest  to  the  north 
all  is  clear,  fine  timber,  with  an  average  diameter  of  four  feet,  reaching  to  five  feet  in 
largest  trees.  Mr.  Noyes  has  cut  here  some  twenty-five  million  feet  of  lumber.  He 
tells  me  that  on  his  books  are  crosses  against  the  names  of  over  three  hundred  men, 
with  whom  he  had  dealings,  who  have  been  killed  by  Indians. 
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yet  commenced  except  in  the  high  mountains.  The  days  are  warm,  the 
sky  is  uninterruptedly  cloudless,  but  ice  makes  at  night,  and  a  light 
snow  has  just  fallen  on  the  San  Francisco  Mountain.  The  grass  there 
is  beginning  to  dry  up,  and  the  northern  face  of  the  mountain  is  prob- 
ably covered  with  snow. 

The  Little  Colorado  and  Salt  Eiver  regions  are  reported  to  be  the 
granaries  of  the  Territory.  Their  valleys  are  becoming  garden-spots, 
and  the  bordering  mountains  great  stock-ranges,  where  the  cattle  are 
sometimes  too  fat  to  be  driven.  Like  California,  the  country  is  favor- 
able to  animal  life.  In  the  Salt  Eiver  Valley  there  are  probably  100,000 
acres  under  cultivation  ;  in  the  Gila  Valley,  between  the  Pima  villages 
and  the  mouth  of  the  canon,  about  50,000 ;  in  the.  Santa  Cruz  Valley, 
about  25,000;  and  25,000  more  in  all  the  southern  district.  In  the 
Salt  Eiver  Valley  the  amount  under  cultivation  is  being  rapidly  aug- 
mented to  the  full  extent  of  the  water-supply.  On  the  San  Pedro  Eiver 
the  land  is  sparsely  occupied,  and  mostly  for  grazing ;  and  farther  to 
the  eastward  the  country  is  better  adapted  to  grazing  than  agriculture. 
Many  years  ago  I  found  on  the  San  Pedro  and  neighboring  country 
many  wild  cattle  which  had  belonged  to  ranches  now  deserted,  where 
the  people  had  been  killed  or  driven  off  by  Indians.  So  far  as  my  pres- 
ent knowledge  goes,  the  grazing  and  farming  lands  comprehend  an  area 
about  equal  to  that  of  the  State  of  Few  York. 

The  climate  of  Arizona  depends  of  course  upon  latitude  and  eleva- 
tion. Heat  is  the  dominant  feature,  and  this  in  the  lower  country  is  of 
an  intensity  seemingly  not  due  to  the  latitude  alone.  In  the  dry,  naked 
valley  of  the  Colorado  Eiver  the  summer  heat  is  intense,  and  the  season 
of  summer  encroaches  largely  upon  spring  and  autumn.  Over  the  east- 
ern part  of  Southern  Arizona  it  is  the  same.  Forth  of  the  Gila  Eiver, 
and  fifty  miles  east  of  the  Colorado,  the  heat  is  already  tempered  by  the 
elevation,  and  farther  into  the  interior  the  increased  elevation  and  wood- 
covered  mountains  make  a  pleasant  and  healthy  climate.  South  of  the 
Gila  the  open,  low,  dry,  and  hot  region  extends  farther  to  the  eastward, 
but  the  eastern  half  offers  a  fine  country,  increasing  in  good  character 
to  the  south,  up  to  and  beyond  the  boundary  line.  Generally  speaking, 
the  climate  is  noticeably  healthy.  The  heat  of  the  sun  does  not  produce 
the  fatal  effects  of  extreme  heat  in  the  moist  climates  of  the  Atlantic 
coast,  and  though  the  country  itself  may  be  said  to  have  regular  chill 
and  fever,  varying  usually  in  temperature  more  than  30°  between  three 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon  and  three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  this  disease  is 
almost  unknown  to  its  people.  Fo  instance  of  it  has  been  known  on  the 
Colorado  Eiver,  and  though  there  is  something  of  intermittent  fever  at 
Tucson,  it  is  thought  due  rather  to  the  alternate  wetting  and  drying 
of  the  ground  by  irrigation  than  to  any  climatic  influence. 

I  have  given  the  surface  character  and  capacities  of  the  Territory  in 
this  brief  way  for  the  reason  that  my  insufficient  knowledge  does  not 
permit  more  than  such  a  general  idea. 

But  the  chief  industry  of  Arizona,  that  upon  which  the  others  will 
mainly  depend,  and  that  upon  which  in  fact  the  Territory  depends  for 
value,  consists  in  the  development  of  its  mineral  wealth.  It  is  pre-emi- 
nently a  mineral  region,  capable  of  sustaining  a  great  mining  popula- 
tion. Without  enumerating  others,  silver,  gold,  and  copper  seem  to  be 
the  ores  most  generally  diffused  throughout  the  Territory,  and  among 
these  silver  is  the  characteristic.  Silver  in  combination  with  gold,  cop- 
per, lead,  and  other  metals,  extends  in  numerous  veins  of  greater  or 
less  size  and  value  from  the  Colorado  Eiver,  on  the  west,  to  the  eastern 
boundary  line  of  the  Territory.  These  have  been  partly  resolved  into 
69  1 
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districts,  where,  up  to  this  time,  mines  or  lodes  of  greater  value  have 
been  discovered  grouped  together  in  belts  or  basins. 

The  Mineral  Park  district  has  a  belt  of  this  kind  which  is  reported  to 
be  nearly  a  hundred  miles  long,  carrying  between  porphyry  walls  a  mile 
and  a  half  breadth  of  productive  ore-matter,  which  is  interspersed  with 
veins,  principally  chlorides  of  silver.  These  are  said  to  be  very  rich, 
reaching  several  hundred  dollars  the  ton.  The  whole  mass  is  said  to 
carry  silver. 

The  Bradshaw  district  is  said  to  be  full  of  large,  permanent  veins, 
upon  some  of  which  mines  have  been  opened  that  are  producing  ores  of 
extraordinary  value.  I  mention  these  as  having  come  more  particularly 
to  my  knowledge  since  my  arrival,  but  similar  reports  are  coming  in 
from  other  parts  of  the  Territory,  and  more  especially  from  the  south- 
eastern extremity,  where  veins  have  been  opened  which  give  promise  of 
greater  richness  in  gold  and  silver  than  any  hitherto  discovered.  In  the 
immediate  neighborhood  of  Prescott  are  rich  mines.  Want  of  trans- 
portation and  consequent  want  of  population  and  money,  together  with 
the  sense  of  insecurity  still  existing,  have  prevented  a  full  knowledge  of 
these  lodes  as  well  as  a  development  of  those  already  known. 

Left  to  themselves  in  the  mean  time,  many  settlers,  instead  of  becoming 
farmers  in  grain,  have  become  small  farmers  in  gold  and  silver,  locating 
veins  or  placer-grounds  which  they  work  themselves. 

These  gold  or  silver  farms,  as  they  may  be  called,  yield  a  small  but 
sure  product,  for  which  any  town  is  the  market.  In  Arizona  are  found 
the  only  instances,  within  my  knowledge,  where  three  or  four  men  work- 
ing together,  without  money  or  outside  aid,  have  managed  to  develop 
veins  into  regular  silver  mines,  which  have  already  yielded  several  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars,  with  a  promise  of  still  greater  success.  But 
these  are  the  solitary  examples  of  opening  large  mines  without  money. 
The  "  silver  farms,"  as  I  have  designated  them,  are  smaller  enterprises. 
By  a  moderate  use  of  money  in  directing  and  aiding  this  kind  of  labor 
the  general  government  might  come  in  aid  of  this  industry,  and  open 
out  a  prospect  for  employment  to  the  large  class  who,  of  late  3Tears, 
have  been  suffering  from  want  of  it,  and  the  utmost  exertion  of  whose 
skill  and  intelligence  has  not  been  able  to  command  a  support.  Aided 
by  the  government  in  a  way  which  might  be  indicated,  any  man  might 
here  find  room  for  his  labor,  needing  only  his  own  resolute,  stout  work 
to  pick  fortune  from  the  earth. 

But  to  give  full  development  to  the  mining  interest,  large  capital  must 
be  brought  into  the  Territory.  There  is  not  money  here  to  do  it.  An 
absolute  security  in  titles  and  authorized  knowledge  of  the  value  of 
mines  would  go  far  toward  attracting  the  necessary  capital.  In  this 
the  government  might  intervene  with  advantage  to  itself  as  well  as  to 
all  those  concerned  in  this  interest. 

Gold  in  veins  and  placers  is  variously  found  throughout  the  Territory. 
Like  Missouri  and  Utah,  Arizona  has  her  Iron  Mountain,  and  copper 
ores  of  rich  character,  carrying  with  them  silver  and  gold,  are  found  in 
great  force.  A  large  percentage  of  copper  is  found  in  the  upper  work- 
ings of  silver  ores.  Many  years  ago,  and  before  our  occupation  of  the 
country,  I  found  in  Southern  Arizona  the  trail  of  wagons  engaged  in 
transporting  copper  ore  from  the  LTi)per  Gila  to  the  city  of  Chihuahua, 
the  silver  and  gold  found  in  the  copper  being  sufficient  to  defray  the  cost 
of  the  long  and  hazardous  journey.  Notwithstanding  the  desultory 
working  of  the  mines,  the  actual  weekly  shipment  of  bullion,  by  way  of 
Yuma,  to  California,  is  about  one  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

The  educational  system  of  Arizona  is  that  of  our  public  schools.  The 
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governors  of  the  Territory,  more  particularly  Governor  Safford,  have 
made  this  a  special  subject,  and  I  learn  that  it  is  in  admirable  condition. 
There  are,  I  believe,  some  private  schools  at  the  south  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Catholic  clergy.  The  Territory  is  young  and  as  yet  without 
revenue  for  the  establishment  of  charitable  institutions.  The  boards  of 
supervisors  in  the  several  counties  are  authorized  by  law  to  provide  for 
poor  persons  who  may  be  in  any  way  enfeebled  or  disabled.  There  is 
no  insane  asylum  in  the  Territory.  The  governor  is  authorized  to  con- 
tract with  the  authorities  of  the  State  of  California  or  with  the  proprie- 
tors of  any  hospital  in  that  State  for  the  proper  keeping  of  the  insane  of 
the  Territory. 

There  is  a  Territorial  prison,  supported  by  the  Territory,  and  located 
by  law  at  Yuma.  It  is  managed  by  a  board  of  Territorial  penitentiary 
directors,  who  audit  claims  and  make  such  rules  and  regulations  as  they 
think  proper  for  the  discipline  and  management  of  the  penitentiary. 

The  legislative  assembly  of  Arizona  meets  biennially  at  the  capital  on 
the  first  Monday  in  January.  Representation  is  apportioned  according 
to  population,  and  the  members  of  the  assembly  are  elected  by  counties 
at  the  general  election  held  throughout  the  Territory  every  two  years  on 
the  Tuesday  after  the  first  Monday  in  November. 

Every  male  citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  every  male  citizen  of 
Mexico*  who  shall  have  elected  to  become  a  citizen  of  the  United  States 
under  the  treaty  of  peace  exchanged  and  ratified  at  Queretaro  in  1848, 
and  the  Gadsden  treaty  of  1854,  and  every  male  person  who  shall  have 
declared  on  oath  before  a  competent  court  of  record  his  intention  to  be- 
come a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  shall  have  taken  an  oath  to 
support  the  Constitution  and  Government  of  the  United  States,  of  the 
age  of  twenty-one  years,  who  shall  have  been  a  resident  of  the  Territory 
one  year  next  preceding  the  election,  and  of  the  county  or  precinct  in 
whicli  he  claims  his  vote  ten  days,  and  of  whose  name  is  enrolled  on  the 
great  register  of  such  county,  shall  be  entitled  to  vote  at  all  elections 
which  are  now  or  may  be  hereafter  authorized  by  law. 

The  Yuma,  Mojave,  and  Hualapai  Indians  live  in  the  eastern  and 
northern  part  of  the  Territory. 

The  Yuma  and  Mojave  Indians  are  quiet,  poorly  armed,  and  glean  a 
scanty  subsistence  from  the  native  products  and  some  little  agriculture. 
The  Hualapai  Indians  are  important  from  their  character.  They  are  the 
best  fighters  in  the  Territory,  and  were  successfully  used  by  General 
Crook  in  subduing  the  Apaches.  Lately  they  have  suffered  from  small- 
pox, losing  thirty -two  of  their  braves  in  one  week.  They  are  moderately 
well  armed,  and  just  now  are  restless  from  want  of  food. 

The  Chimahuevas  are  a  small  nomadic  tribe,  living  to  the  north  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  San  Francisco  Mountains. 

The  Pi-Utes  are  north  of  the  Colorado  River  scattered  over  the  Basin 
country.  They  are  of  uncertain,  treacherous  character,  and  will  seize 
any  occasion  to  rob  or  murder,  when  they  can  do  so  safely. 

Of  the  Apaches,  some  five  thousand  in  number  have  been  concentra- 
ted on  the  San  Carlos  Reservation.  They  are  probably  well  armed. 
These  Indians  for  many  years  hung  on  the  frontiers  of  Mexico,  into 
which  they  were  making  continual  inroads,  and  rendered  also  life  and 
property  throughout  this  Territory  very  precarious  until  they  were  re- 
duced to  submission  by  General  Crook.  One  band  of  renegades  and 
Avhite  men,  about  five  hundred  in  number,  were  driven  over  the  border, 
where  they  still  remain.  They  are  the  very  worst  Indians  in  or  about 
the  Territory.    They  cross  the  border  at  any  opportunity  to  rob  the  mail 
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or  wagon  trains,  but  they  do  not  find  it  easy  to  get  through  our  lines. 
At  present,  there  is  not  food  enough  for  the  Indians  at  the  San  Carlos 
Agency,  and  about  five  hundred  have  been  given  leave  to  go  oft'  the  res- 
ervation to  hunt. 

The  Pimas,  Maricopas,  and  Papagos  are  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
Territory.    These  are  numerous. 

The  Pimas  are  the  most  interesting  of  all  the  Indians.  They  own  a 
very  fertile  valley  on  the  Gila,  and  are  well  supplied  with  money  and 
arms.  The  three  tribes  have  probably  this  year  earned  some  thirty 
thousand  dollars  by  farm  products  and  rude  manufactures.  The  Pimas 
and  Maricopas  are  now  in  the  midst  of  our  people,  who  have  built  up  to 
their  valley,  and  there  are  already  some  misunderstandings  growing  up 
between  them. 

There  are  other  small  tribes  or  subdivisions  of  tribes,  but  you  will 
probably  be  most  interested  in  the  condition  of  these  mentioned.  My 
information  on  the  subject  is  incomplete,  but  good  as  far  as  it  goes. 

Arizona  offers  a  suitable  field  for  solution  of  the  Indian  problem. 

Insecurity  of  life  and  property  is  among  the  causes  which  have  re- 
tarded the  growth  of  the  Territory.  For  this,  among  other  reasons,  I 
am  strongly  of  the  opinion  that  absolute  and  plenary  control  over  the 
Indian  tribes  in  the  Territory  should  be  given  to  the  War  Department. 
The  direct,  immediate,  and  inevitable  responsibility  of  officers  of  the 
Army  would  insure  on  both  sides  compliance  with  duties  and  obliga- 
tions. There  would  be  neither  spasmodic  starvation  nor  spasmodic 
outrage.  The  disposition  and  movements  of  the  Indians  would  be  con- 
stantly and  immediately  known  to  the  commanding  officer  of  the  depart- 
ment, and  a  corresponding  vigilance  in  protection  always  insured  to  the 
people;  something  essentially  necessary  in  a  country  where  trackless 
mountains  and  isolated  settlements  offer  dangerous  facilities  to  an  Indian 
enemy.  Under  the  steady  pressure  of  such  a  regulated  system  the  In- 
dians could  best  be  brought  together  in  town  and  farming  settlements, 
and  whatever  capacity  they  may  have  to  acquire  the  habits  and  do  the 
work  of  civilized  life  could  best  be  developed.  I  think  it  would  be 
thoroughly  successful. 

The  condition  of  the  Pima  Indians,  who  have  shown  themselves  among 
the  very  best  on  the  continent,  could  be  raised  and  improved j  and  the 
five  thousand  Apaches  who  uselessly  occupy  land  enough  to  make  a 
small  State,  would  be  much  happier  upon  a  few  hundred  thousand  acres 
Avhere  every  man  who  would  use  it  could  have  his  square  mile.  And 
such  a  disposition  of  the  Indians  would  at  once  do  away  with  a  cause  of 
inevitable  collision  with  our  settlers. 

By  a  system  much  like  this  the  Franciscan  order  in  California  reduced 
to  submission  and  regulated  labor  large  bodies  of  Indians.  Under  the 
administration  of  the  "Fathers"  they  were  brought  together  in  communi- 
ties and  taught  to  build  houses,  till  the  ground,  and  take  care  of  large 
herds  of  horses  and  cattle.  With  the  Indians  as  laborers  they  erected 
the  large  churches  and  mission  buildings  which  stretched  along  from 
San  Francisco  a  thousand  miles  to  Cape  Saint  Lucas.  At  the  mission 
of  San  Gabriel  alone,  still  one  of  the  most  beautiful  spots  on  the  conti- 
nent, there  were  more  than  a  hundred  thousand  head  of  cattle,  and  many 
thousand  Indians  were  employed  in  fields,  orchards,  and  vineyards, 
learning  the  arts  of  civilized  life  and  practical  Christianity.  But  this 
was  done  under  the  mild  and  paternal  discipline  of  an  order  military  in 
its  obedience,  working  with  a  direct  responsibility,  and  with  no  other 
object  or  interest  than  the  strength  and  glory  of  their  church.  The 
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esprit  de  corps  of  the  Army  and  their  sense  of  duty  to  the  country  could 
be  relied  on  to  work  with  equal  fidelity  and  produce  similar  results. 
When  the  missions  were  broken  up  by  the  Mexican  Government  under 
Santa  Anna,  the  Indians  were  dispersed  to  the  great  valleys  of  the  Sacra- 
mento and  San  Joaquin  and  the  Sierra  Nevada  Mountains.  Before  our 
occupation  of  the  country  I  found  them  there  in  great  numbers.  Every 
river  had  its  rancUria  and  every  little  tributary  or  spring  in  the  mount- 
ains had  its  village  or  family  of  Indians.  Since  our  occupation  they 
have  disappeared. 

I  have  dwelt  upon  this  subject  because  I  see  it  demands  the  early  at- 
tention of  the  government.  It  is  of  the  first  importance  to  this  and  the 
bordering  Territories.  I  am  informed  that,  for  cause,  the  Apaches  on 
the  San  Carlos  Keservation,  and  the  Pimas  on  the  Gila,  are  in  a  discon- 
tented and  angry  temper.  It  is  reported  that  the  game  in  the  Hualapai 
country  is  gone  and  that  many  of  those  Indians  are  in  danger  of  starva- 
tion this  winter.  This  is  a  smouldering  fire.  These  Indians  have  arms 
and  know  how  to  use  them  well.  If  an  outbreak  should  occur,  there 
would  certainlv  be  great  loss  of  life  in  this  Territory  before  it  could  be 
subdued.  There  is  but  little  telegraphic  or  other  easy  communication, 
and  the  people  are  dispersed  over  a  large  area  of  mountainous  country 
admirably  suited  to  Indian  warfare. 

I  have  already  adverted  to  the  drawback  which  want  of  transportation 
has  been  to  this  Territory.  By  its  situation  Arizona  is  the  natural  gate- 
ivay  of  commerce  and  travel  between  the  States  east  of  the  Mississippi, 
and  California  and  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Fronting  on  Mexico  it  is  in  posi- 
tion to  profit  by  any  developments  which  may  result  from  the  awakened 
interest  of  our  merchants  and  manufacturers  in  the  trade  of  that  country. 
You  will  remember  that  before  our  civil  war  Congress  had  directed  ex- 
aminations for  an  overland  route  to  the  Pacific,  to  be  made  on  four  dif- 
ferent lines  between  the  32d  and  46th  parallels  5  and  upon  comparison 
of  results  by  the  War  Department  the  32nd  parallel  line  was  declared 
the  best.  A  bill  was  accordingly  framed  adopting  this  line,  and  with  a 
large  grant  of  lands  and  money  had  already  passed  one  House  and  was 
about  passing  the  other,  when  events  occurring  in  Texas  were  announced 
in  Congress,  and  the  line  of  the  road  thrown  to  the  north.  It  is  inter- 
esting to  speculate  on  what  might  have  been,  had  this  southern  line  been 
already  built  before  the  war.  True  to  the  instincts  of  commerce  the 
northern  road  has  swept  round  through  California  and  is  entering 
Arizona  from  the  west,  while  other  great  roads  are  converging  into  it 
from  the  east  and  north.  Passing  together  through  this  gateway  of 
Arizona  the  united  roads  will  enter  Mexico  by  a  trunk  line  which  will  be 
nourished  by  ten  millions  of  people  and  the  sea  at  Guaymas,  while  its 
branches  will  penetrate  the  States.  This  is  the  commerce  which  is  to 
develop  Arizona,  and  a  railroad  connection  with  the  seaport  of  Guaymas 
is  a  necessity  to  it.  Any  aid  that  Congress  could  be  induced  to  give 
these  railroad  enterprises  would  be  repaid  manifold  to  the  country  in 
increased  revenue  from  increased  commercial  activity  and  the  opening 
of  new  branches  of  trade,  especially  for  the  rich  products  of  Mexico,  and 
in  the  great  addition  to  the  common  wealth  by  bringing  into  use  that 
which  now  remains  locked  up  in  the  mines  of  this  country. 

With  the  object  of  increasing  the  water  supply,  I  suggest  for  your 
consideration  the  employment  of  competent  persons  to  examine  the 
structure  of  the  country,  and  make  occasional  experiments  with  the 
view  of  indicating  to  the  people  the  situations  and  depths  at  which 
water,  whether  by  artesian  or  other  means,  may  be  found.    An  expert 
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distinguished  for  extraordinary  skill  in  this  science  procured  water  for 
the  city  of  Constantine  in  Algeria,  which  is  built  on  the  summit  of  a 
lofty,  rocky  peninsula,  2,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Mediterranean, 
and  is  accessible  on  one  side  only ;  being  on  all  others  begirt  by  a  ravine 
of  sixty  feet  in  breadth  and  of  great  depth,  at  the  bottom  of  which  flows 
the  Eummel.  This  expert  found  water  for  the  city  just  below  one  of  the 
gates  in  the  wall  which  surrounds  it.  He  was  also  employed  by  the 
French  Government  to  search  for  water  in  the  plain  of  Chalons,  where 
Napoleon  III  desired  to  form  a  large  camp,  and  he  succeeded  in  finding 
an  abundant  supply  for  the  proposed  camp  of  60,000  men.  Such  a  man 
iniskt  convert  the  deserts  of  Arizona  into  the  rose-fields  of  Bulgaria. 

Coupled  with  this,  measures  might  be  adopted  in  the  interest  of  the 
large  mining  population  to  be  expected — the  silver  and  gold  farmers — 
and  as  well  in  the  interest  of  non-residents  investing  money  here,  which 
would  spare  much  fruitless  labor  to  the  one  and  much  fruitless  expendi- 
ture of  money  to  the  other.  In  view  of  the  great  importance  which 
this  branch  of  industry  is  assuming,  a  moderate  expenditure  of  money  for 
the  ends  indicated,  and  half  a  million  of  dollars  for  common  roads  in 
the  Territory,  could  be  made  with  very  happy  results. 

The  progress  of  settlement  in  the  territory  south  of  the  Gila  River 
is  said  to  be  retarded  by  the  condition  of  private  land  titles,  which  have 
remained  unsettled  since  the  acquisition  of  the  Territoiy  in  1854  $  now 
twenty-four  years  ago.  Some  legislation  on  this  subject  seems  very  im- 
portant to  close  it,  and  the  experience  in  California  land-titles  might 
suggest  to  Congress  some  mode  of  speedy  settlement. 

These  are  the  principal  points  to  which,  in  compliance  with  your  re 
quest,  I  have  ventured  to  call  your  attention.  The  measures  suggested 
may  not  all  be  strictly  in  accordance  with  the  former  practice  of  the 
government,  but  neither  are  the  conditions  quite  the  same  as  in  the 
previous  history  of  this  country.  And  it  might  be  good  statesmanship 
to  meet  new  conditions  by  new  precedents.  This  Territory  is  about 
equal  in  area  to  New  York  and  all  our  New  England  States  together, 
excepting  Maine,  and  the  labor  to  be  employed  in  opening  it  out  by  rail 
and  common  roads,  and  in  developing  its  wealth  by  the  means  suggested, 
would  together  give  occupation  to  the  300,000  unemployed  people  who 
have  not  been  able  to  find  any  field  for  their  labor.  Perhaps  in  this 
might  be  found  at  least  a  temporary  solution  of  questions  which  have 
lately  been  forcing  themselves  on  the  serious  consideration  of  the  coun- 
try. 

To  some  of  the  old  settlers  in  the  Territory,  I  am  indebted  for  valu- 
able information.  I  have  appended  a  note  of  interesting  facts  from  Mr. 
A.  O.  Noyes,  and  I  subjoin  a  letter  from  the  law  firm  of  Messrs.  Fitch 
&  Churchill,  giving  in  brief  a  very  clear  view  of  the  resources  and  needs 
of  the  Territory. 

Valuable  statistics  which  I  am  expecting  from  the  southern  part  of 
the  Territory  have  not  reached  me  in  time  for  this  report. 

I  believe  that  I  have  not  omitted  any  of  the  points  referred  to  in  your 
letter,  and  I  will  not  add  to  the  length  of  this  paper  by  introducing 
others. 

Later  along  I  shall  be  better  informed,  and  if  from  the  reading  of 
what  I  have  written,  any  inquiry  should  occur  to  your  mind,  I  can  reply 
to  it  from  fuller  knowledge. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  C.  FREMONT, 
Governor  of  Arizona  Territory. 

Hon.  Carl  Schurz, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior 
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Prescott,  Arizona,  October  30,  1878. 

Dear  Sir:  We  have  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  communication  under  date 
of  the  17th  inst.,  requesting  us  to  furnish  you  briefly  such  information  concerning  the 
condition  and  resources  of  this  Territory  as  was  within  our  personal  knowledge. 

We  cordially  indorse  your  suggestion  that  it  will  he  of  importance  to  the  interests 
of  Arizona  to  have  her  resources  officially  made  known,  and  cheerfully  place  any 
information  on  the  subject  which  we  may  possess  at  your  disposal. 

Generally  we  can  conscientiously  say  that,  in  available  mineral  resources,  our  Terri- 
tory is,  in  our  opinion,  unsurpassed  by  any  section  of  the  continent.  After  an  extended 
residence  in  the  mining  regions  of  both  California  and  Nevada,  and  such  knowledge 
of  the  mines  of  those  states  as  one  must  necessarily  acquire  in  the  trial  of  law  cases 
concerning  them,  Ave  are  enabled  to  say  that  in  point  of  the  number  of  its  silver 
and  gold  mines  (including  both  quartz  and  placer  mines)  which  now  show  evidences 
of  permanency  and  richness  Arizona  far  outstrips  either  California  or  Nevada,  and 
the  grade  of  the  ores  here  is  generally  far  higher  than  in  any  other  place  where  we 
are  acquainted. 

In  connection  with  this  vast  mineral  wealth  our  Territory  has  an  abundant  supply 
of  timber  and  sufficient  arable  land  to  supply  its  mining  communities  with  farm  pro- 
duce of  all  kinds,  nor  can  it  be  said  that  the  agricultural  capabilities  of  Arizona  are 
limited  to  the  extent  of  supplying  its  mines.  There  are  numerous  valleys  so  favorably 
situated,  both  with  respect  to  climate  and  water  supply,  that  both  semi-tropical  fruits 
and  nuts  and  those  of  the  temperate  zone  can  be  produced  for  exportation. 

Our  great  want  is  capital  to  develop  our  numerous  mines  and  reduce  the  ores  there- 
from, and  to  obtain  and  conduct  the  water  upon,  or  mature  some  other  method  of 
working,  our  vast  placer  fields. 

Until  something  in  this  direction  shall  be  done,  we  have  sufficient  laborers  of  all 
kinds,  skilled  and  unskilled,  in  the  Territory. 

We  remain,  very  respectfully  your  obedient  servants, 

FITCH  &  CHURCHILL. 

Hon.  John  C.  Fremont, 

Governor  of  Arizona. 
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Executive  Office,  D.  T., 

Yankton,  December  16,  1878. 
Sie  •  Keferring  to  your  letter  of  the  9th  of  August  last,  I  beg  leave 
respectfully  to  report  upon  the  topics  suggested,  so  far  as  I  have  been 
able  to  obtain  the  desired  information. 

The  Territory  of  Dakota  is  very  large,  being  nearly  four  hundred  miles 
square,  or  more  than  four  times  as  large  as  the  State  of  Ohio.  The  set- 
tlements are  principally  confined  to  three  distinct  localities  as  remote 
from  each  other  as  possible,  and  of  very  difficult  and  expensive  commu- 
nication with  each  other.  .  ,  ,  ,, 

The  settlements  of  Southeastern  Dakota,  m  which  is  located  the  pres- 
ent capital,  extend  from  Northeastern  Nebraska  mainly  m  a  northern 
direction  up  the  Big  Sioux,  the  Vermillion,  and  the  James  Elvers.  Ihese 
settlements  are  extending  north  along  the  border  of  Northwestern  Iowa 
and  Southwestern  Minnesota  as  far  as  Lake  Kampeska,  and  as  tar  west 
as  the  James  Eiver.  Although  the  population  is  sparse  at  present  it  is 
rapidly  filling  up.  Southeastern  Dakota  has  a  population  at  the  present 
time  of  not  less  than  50,000,  and  probably  60,000. 

Northern  Dakota  is  settled,  or  rather  settling,  along  the  west  bank  ot 
the  Eed  Eiver  of  the  North,  from  Eichland  County,  opposite  Breckin- 
ridge, down  to  Pembina,  on  the  line  of  the  British  possessions,  crossing 
the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  at  Fargo,  and  extending  west  along  the 
line  of  that  road  to  Bismarck.   Population,  perhaps  40,000. 

The  other  settlement  is  in  the  Black  Hills,  occupied  mainly  by -a  min- 
ing population,  and  containing  a  population  at  the  present  time  ot  10,000 
at  least,  and  probably  12,000.  .  ^  -,.      ,       v    u  + 

I  suppose  it  is  about  350  miles  in  a  straight  line  from  Yankton  to 
Deadwood.  But  the  only  feasible  way  of  getting  there  involves  travel 
of  at  least  900  miles,  and  an  expense  greater  than  the  journey  from  Yank- 
ton to  Washington,  and  requiring  more  time  to  perform  it.  The  distance 
from  Yankton  to  Pembina  as  the  "  crow  flies  v  is  at  least  400  miles,  and 
requires  more  time  and  expense  than  a  visit  to  the  capital  of  the  nation. 

The  three  sections  are  not  only  remote  from  each  other  and  of  difficult 
access,  but  their  interests  are  separate  and  not  identical. 

In  a  commercial  point  of  view,  Saint  Paul  and  Duluth  are  the  object 
ive  points  of  Northern  Dakota,  while  Chicago  and  Milwaukee  will  nat- 
urally drain  Southeastern  Dakota.  Meanwhile  the  vast  wealth  of  the 
Black  Hills  will  swing  to  the  right  or  left  as  it  may  best  force  itself  out, 
or  as  railroad  enterprise  shall  open  a  more  direct  way  over  which  it  may 
move.  The  great  Indian  reservation  west  of  the  Missouri  Eiver  contains 
fifty-six  thousand  square  miles,  about  the  size  of  all  Michigan,  including 
both  peninsulas.  Of  course  this  will  prevent  settlement,  and  tend  to 
turn  the  business  of  the  Black  Hills  to  the  south  or  north  of  itself. 

Dakota  has  no  public  buildings,  no  military  organization,  and  no  arms. 
There  really  seems  about  the  same  necessity  for  three  Territorial  govern- 
ments as  there  is  for  one.   But  as  population  increases  they  will  soon 
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mingle  and  blend,  and  the  means  oi  direct  intercommunication  will  nat- 
urally follow. 

Answering  more  definitely  your  inquiries,  I  may  say: 
First.  The  resources  of  this  Territory  are  both  agricultural  and  mineral, 
and  of  vast  extent,  only  partially  developed  as  yet  5  but  enough  has  been 
done  to  demonstrate  the  fact  that  Dakota,  considering  her  vast  extent 
of  territory,  has  agricultural  resources  scarcely  second  to  those  of  any 
State  in  the  Union.  Dakota  has  on  the  east  side  of  the  Missouri  Eiver 
at  least  sixty  thousand  square  miles  of  land  fit  for  the  plow.  It  is 
believed  at  least  fifteen  million  bushels  of  wheat  will  be  produced  next 
year. 

I  have  been  unable  to  obtain  reliable  statistics  of  the  mineral  resources 
of  the  Black  Hills.  Enough  is  known  to  warrant  the  statement  that  the 
mineral  resources  are  very  great.  Eecent  discoveries  more  than  confirm 
the  most  sanguine  expectations.  The  spirit  of  wild  speculation  that 
characterized  the  mad  rush  that  resulted  in  so  much  disappointment, 
suffering,  insanity,  and  crime,  has  given  place  to  well-directed  efforts, 
guided  by  experience  and  skill,  sustained  by  capital.  I  regret  I  am  not 
able,  even  at  this  late  day,  to  furnish  statistics.  I  think  I  should  be 
more  apt  to  find  them  in  Washington  or  New  York  or  California,  where 
many  of  the  best  mines  are  owned,  than  in  Yankton. 

Second.  The  soil  is  generally  prairie.  *  The  rivers  are  bordered  or 
skirted  with  timber.  Building- stone  and  coal  are  found  in  various 
places.  The  climate  is  a  fair  average  for  its  latitude,  although  gener- 
ally milder  than  the  same  latitudes  farther  east,  drier,  and  more  ex- 
posed to  wind  from  the  want  of  timber.  Our  population  is  generally 
estimated  at  120,000.    It  is  safe  to  say  it  is  at  least  100,000. 

Third.  The  interest  our  people  take  in  educational,  benevolent,  and 
charitable  institutions  is  at  least  equal  to  that  of  any  country,  as  new  as 
this,  with  which  I  am  acquainted.  The  people  highly  appreciate  the 
magnificent  appropriation  made  by  Congress  for  the  benefit  of  schools, 
and  I  believe  there  will  be  a  disposition  to  preserve  this  intact,  that 
posterity  may  share  it  to  the  latest  generations.  We  have  no  insane 
asylum.  We  have  25  lunatics,  kept  at  present  at  the  asylums  of  Minne- 
sota and  Nebraska,  at  an  expense  of  about  $300  each,  besides  a  large 
expense  for  transportation.  Even  this  cannot  be  had  longer  than  until 
February.  We  are  now  building  a  pavilion  or  temporary  hospital,  so 
as  to  bring  them  home.  All  neighboring  hospitals  are  full  of  patients 
of  their  own.  We  have  no  penitentiary.  Our  convicts  are  kept  at  De- 
troit, at  a  very  heavy  expense  for  transportation  and  keeping.  The 
management  of  the  convicts  is  humane  and  satisfactory,  but  the  expense 
for  transportation  and  keeping  is  a  very  heavy  burden,  and  rapidly  in- 
creasing. In  this  way,  the  two  items  of  expense  for  the  convicts  and 
lunatics  have  absorbed  nearly  all  our  Territorial  revenue,  and  left  a  float- 
ing debt  in  the  shape  of  Territorial  warrants  of  about  $20,000.  The  con- 
struction of  a  Territorial  prison  and  insane  asylum  seems  to  be  the  only 
means  of  avoiding  future  bankruptcy. 

Fourth.  The  Territorial  legislature  consists  at  present  of  13  council- 
men  and  26  representatives.  The  apportionment  is  based  on  population 
as  near  as  may  be ;  in  the  absence  of  a  census,  the  population  is  esti- 
mated on  the  number  of  votes  cast.  The  legislature  meets  on  the  second 
Tuesday  of  January,  at  which  session  a  new  apportionment  will  be  made, 
to  conform  to  the  recent  act  of  Congress.  Citizens  of  the  United  States, 
and  those  who  have  declared  their  intentions,  become  voters  upon  tak- 
ing the  oath,  after  a  residence  of  ninety  daysj  but  a  residence  of  nine 
months  is  required  before  .holding  any  office. 
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Fifth  I  have  no  data  with  which  to  answer  the  fifth  inquiry;  hut 
would  respectfully  refer  you  to  the  Indian  Bureau  for  the  desired  in- 
formation as  to  the  tribes— number,  condition,  &c;  but  I  judge,  ironi 
what  I  have  seen,  the  Indians  are  making  some  progress  rn  industry 
and  civilization.  And  I  firmly  believe,  if  that  good  time  shall  ever  come 
when  the  government  shall  cease  to  violate  any  Indian  treaty  either  m 
the  letter  or  spirit,  and  shall  be  able  to  restrain  all  white  men  from  en- 
croaching upon  the  rights  of  the  red  man,  we  shall  then  have  had  our 
last  Indian  war. 

Respectfully,  wM  ^  H0WAEDj 

Governor  Dakota  Territory. 

Hon.  C.  Schurz, 

Secretary  Interior. 
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Executive  Department,  Idaho  Territory, 

Boise  City,  October  16,  1878. 

Sir  :  By  last  night's  mail  I  received  from  Prescott,  Ariz.,  your  official 
communication  of  August  9  last,  addressed  "Hon.  John  P.  Hoyt,  Gov- 
ernor of  Idaho  Territory,  Boise  City,  Idaho,"  asking  for  certain  infor- 
mation concerning  this  Territory,  its  condition,  affairs,  &c,  tor  aid  m 
the  preparation  of  your  annual  report  to  the  President,  &c. 

The  paper  is  transmitted  to  me  by  Governor  Hoyt,  under  date  ot  Octo- 
ber 5  instant.  ■.  ,  ,       ,      T  .,i 

Regretting  that  the  matter  came  to  my  notice  at  so  late  a  day,  1  will 
furnish  such  information  and  suggestions  as  may  at  the  present  occur 
to  your  specific  interrogatories :  • 

First.  Gold  and  silver  are  the  leading  resources  of  Idaho.  Ihe  dis- 
covery of  its  mines  induced  the  first  influx  of  adventurers.  Notwith- 
standing the  falling  off  in  production  of  ores,  the  search  tor  and  devel- 
oping of  mines  is  the  leading  industry;  all  others,  including  agricul- 
ture, are  subsidiary  to  this.  .   .         ;1  .         _       .  , 

The  greater  portion  of  the  Territory  is  impossible  of  cultivation, 
reason  of  the  mountains  and  of  desert  plains  too  elevated  to  admit  ot 
artificial  irrigation,  as,  especially  in  the  middle  and  southern  portion, 
the  summer  season  is  without  rainfall.    In  the  northern,  sufficient  ram 
descends,  as  in  Oregon  and  Washington  Territory. 

In  the  basins  or  depressions  in  the  mountains  the  cultivation  ot  the 
soil  aided  by  living  streams  and  melting  snows,  may  be  successful. 

The  valleys  traversed  by  our  swiftly-descending  rivers,  and  suscepti- 
ble of  artificial  irrigation,  yield  readily  to  cultivation  ;  and  owing  to  the 
peculiar  chemical  properties  of  the  soil,  produce  m  rich  abundance  the 
cereal  grains  and  all  manner  of  vegetables  and  of  fruits;  excelling  the 
richest  alluvions  of  the  Mississippi  Valley.  . 

Timber  is  mostly  found  upon  the  mountains ;  the  valleys  and  plains 
being  bare ;  but  when  watered  producing  all  kinds  of  deciduous  trees 

10  Being  cut  off  from  outside  markets  for  want  of  channels  of  transporta- 
tion there  is  slight  inducement  to  agricultural  enterprise  beyond  the 
demands  for  home  consumption.  Farming,  therefore,  waits  upon  the 
business  of  mining.  Agriculture,  keeping  pace  with  the  rise  or  tall  ot 
the  mining  interest,  is  profitable.  All  in  excess  of  the  home  demand  is 
surplus,  without  a  competing  market.  .     «    •  ,. 

There  being  no  Territorial  law  requiring  returns  and  reports  of  mining 
and  agricultural  statistics,  and  no  reliable  estimate  being  now  attainable 
through  correspondence,  reference  is  invited  to  the  annual  reports  ot  the 
Superintendent  of  tht  Mint  and  of  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture. 
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This  defect  in  our  legislation  will  be  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  gene- 
ral assembly  at  its  coming  session. 

Second.  The  character  of  the  soil  has  already  been  referred  to.  The 
country  indicates  volcanic  origin.  The  body  of  the  mountain  ranges 
is,  apparently,  the  result  of  upheavals  in  a  fused  state,  and  the  surface 
covered  with  crumbling  remains,  mixed  with  sand  and  the  remains  of 
scant  vegetation.  The  lower  lands  along  the  rivers  are  of  sand  and 
vegetable  remains,  with  alkaline  properties  so  prominent  as  to  often  form 
a  white  crust  upon  the  surface  and  impregnate  the  streams. 

This  feature  refers  especially  to  the  sage  plains  and  valleys,  where 
no  timber  is,  rather  than  to  the  northern  portions. 

As  to  climate,  Boise  City,  the  capital,  is  in  latitude  43°  37'  north,  and 
longitude  116°  28'  west,  2,880  feet  above  sea  level.  At  this  elevation 
the  climate  is  remarkable  for  mildness.  The  highest  and  lowest  degrees 
of  temperature  reached  during  four  successive  years  are — 

For  1874:  July  22,  108°  ;  February  24,  28^  below  0. 

For  1875 :  July  22,  105°  ;  January  16,  12°  below  0. 

For  1876 :  June  18,  105^  ;  January  21,  2°  above  0. 

For  1877  •  June  20,  103° ;  January  18,  7°  below  0. 

Very  slight  are  the  snowfalls  in  the  valleys  and  by  the  rivers.  In 
higher  altitudes  the  fall  is  heavy,  remaining  "on  the  ground  in  many 
localities  a  large  portion — in  some  all — of  the  year. 

No  enumeration  of  the  population  has  been  made  since  the  national 
census  of  1870.  The  number  at  that  time  was  20,588.  The  vote  at  the 
Congressional  election  of  that  year  was  4,724,  with  two  small  counties  un- 
reported—say  5,000.  The  .same  vote  111  1874  was  5,143,  and  in  1876 
4,958.  In  recent  years  immigration  has  comprised  a  larger  proportion 
of  families  than  then,  yet  the  total  at  this  time  cannot  be  properly  stated 
at  over  24,000.  Want  of  access  by  railroads  and  by  water,  and  the 
great  distances  to  be  traversed,  will'  lor  years  retard  the  growth  of  the 
country. 

Third.  Education  receives  as  yet  but  indifferent  attention.  For  the 
year  1876,  there  were  reported  77  school  districts ;  2,777  children  between 
the  ages  of  5  and  15  years — 2,724  in  partial  attendance  upon  public- 
schools  ;  $20,058.42  received  from  all  sources  ;  $16,590.55  expended.  No 
university,  no  college,  no  seminary  or  high  school  exists ;  several  private 
schools  are  kept.  As  the  16th  and  32d  sections  of  public  lands  reserved 
lor  schools  are  not  available,  nothing  accrues  from  that  source. 

The  Territory  has  no  benevolent  nor  charitable  institutions ;  no  asylums 
for  the  unfortunate  of  any  class.  The  penitentiary  is  owned  and"  man- 
aged by  the  United  States.  Territorial  prisoners  (now  12  in  number)  are 
kept  for  a  stipulated  price  of  $1  per  day  each,  under  contract,  paid  out  of 
the  Territorial  treasury.  They  perform  no  labor.  The  management  is 
now  unexceptionable. 

Fourth.  The  Territorial  assembly,  under  former  acts  of  Congress 
and  the  local  laws,  consists  of  thirteen  members  of  the  council  and 
twenty-six  of  the  house  ;  reduced,  however,  by  act  of  the  last  Congress 
to  twelve,  and  twenty- four,  after  the  approaching  session.  There  is  no 
fixed  basis  of  apportionment  in  numbers;  merely  approximate,  in  the 
discretion  of  the  legislature.  The  act  of  Congress  referred  to  requires 
a  reapportionment  at  our  approaching  session.  Elections  are  held  bien- 
nially on  Tuesday  after  the  first  Monday  in  November.  The  qualifica- 
tion of  an  elector  is,  to  be  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  twenty-one 
years  of  age,  four  months  a  resident  in  the  Teriitoi| and  thirty  days  in 
the  voting  district.  Persons  under  guardianship,  insane,  non  compos 
mentis,  or  convicted  of  felony  and  not  restored  by  pardon,  are  excluded. 
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Fifth.  The  Indian  tribes  within  the  Territory  consist  of  the  following^ 
with  their  condition,  as  nearly  as  can  now  be  stated : 

At  the  Fort  Hall  Agency,  Bannocks  and  Shoshones,  about  1,500 ;  at 
the  Lapwai  Agency,  the  Nez  Perces,  about  2,800 ;  at  the  Lemhi  Agency, 
about  1,000;  at  the  Coeur  dAlene  Agency,  about  1,000.  Eeference  to 
the  reports  of  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  and  the  Board  of 
Indian  Commissioners  renders  unnecessary  any  effort  to  inform  the 
Secretary  as  to  general  statistics  of  the  tribes. 

It  is  suggested  that  grave  evils  follow  the  practice,  under  the  law,  of 
allowing  Indians,  armed  and  mounted,  to  leave  their  reservations  in 
large  bodies,  wandering  among  the  settlements.  Their  presence  in  un- 
protected neighborhoods  is  always  alarming.  They  often  depredate 
upon  meadow-lands,  destroy  crops,  burn  fencing,  and  carry  away  domes- 
tic animals.  They  levy  contributions  of  supplies  under  a  system  of  beg- 
ging which  is  but  another  name  for  robbery,  the  inhabitants  fearing  to 
refuse  compliance  with  their  demands.  Eeference  to  sees.  1839->40, 
Bevised  Statutes  U.  S.,  1873,  pp.  326, 327,  suggests  the  inquiry  whether 
Indians  are  not  thereby  relieved  from  responsibility  to  the  local  laws 
and  the  Territorial  authorities  deprived  of  that  authority  for  the  pre- 
vention and  punishment  of  crime  which  binds  the  citizen.  On  a  recent 
occasion  a  body  of  armed  Indians  passed  through  the  settlements  for 
two  hundred  miles  and  then  engaged  in  acts  of  war.  Possibly  the  want 
of  sufficient  appropriations  for  their  support  at  the  agencies  makes  it 
necessary  to  send  the  Indians  abroad  foraging  for  supplies,  but  the  dan- 
ger of  sending  them  out  prepared  for  war  has  been  too  well  proven. 

Whatever  policy  may  be  adopted  toward  the  native  tribes  it  cannot 
be  concealed  that  the  steady  encroachments  of  the  white  settlements  are 
rendering  their  condition  now  distressing  and  their  vicinity  more  danger- 
ous. Seeing  themselves  surrounded  and  circumvented,  their  hunting- 
grounds  overrun,  and  their  means  of  subsistence  cut  off,  they  become 
desperate,  and  aggressions  and  mutual  wrongs  lead  to  war. 

A  partial  explanation  of  the  cause  of  the  outbreak  of  the  Bannocks 
last  summer  may  be  found  in  a  sense  of  injury  caused  by  the  neglect  of 
the  government,  and  the  encroachments  of  our  people.  On  this  point 
reference  is  made  to  an  official  communication,  herewith  furnished  (A), 
in  reply  to  inquiries  of  Major-General  McDowell  and  Brigadier- General 
Howard  concerning  the  supposed  origin  of  that  disturbance. 

It  has  become  evident  that  our  border  populations  and  the  Indians 
cannot  dwell  near  each  other  in  peace  under  existing  relations.  The  rem- 
edy may  be  found  in  the  division  of  Indian  lands  into  homesteads  ina- 
lienable for  a  safe  period  of  years,  the  breaking  up  of  tribal  relations, 
the  extension  of  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  of  the  States  and  Territo- 
ries, over  them  as  other  inhabitants,  the  establishment  of  schools,  and 
the  encouragement  of  the  various  industries  of  civilized  life,  aided  for 
a  time  by  the  government;  that  is  to  say,  making  them  self-sustaining 
citizens. 

I  would  remind  the  Secretary  that  limited  taxation  is  our  only  recourse 
for  the  support  of  schools,  that  the  lands  reserved  for  that  purpose  are 
not  yet  at  the  disposal  of  the  Territorial  authorities,  and  that  probably 
not  one-fourth  of  the  reserved  sections  will  ever  have  appreciable  value. 
I  am  not  aware  whether  there  be  any  example  of  appropriations  by  Con- 
gress in  aid  of  schools  in  the  Territories,  in  money  in  lieu  of  such  lands, 
and  suggest  only  the  fact  that  further  resources  seem  necessary. 

Idaho,  being  inland  and  mountainous,  is  practically  without  water 
communication.  A  difficult  and  obstructed  outlet  is  found  on  the  borders 
of  Northern  Idaho,  through  Lower  Snake  Eiver,  into  the  Columbia.  The 
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extreme  roughness  of  the  surface,  and  tlie  rapid  descent  of  tlie  streams, 
render  canals  and  slack- water  navigation  impossible. 

The  same  causes  render  the  construction  of  turnpikes  and  common 
highways  difficult,  and  compel  the  following  of  circuitous  routes,  so  that 
in  traveling  from  one  part  of  the  Territory  to  another  other  States  and 
Territories  are  traversed.  For  example,  members  of  the  general  assem- 
bly from  Lemhi  County,  about  one  hundred  and  sixty  miles  hi  a  direct 
line,  are  paid  mileage  for  1,124  miles  each  way,  to  and  from  the  capital, 
passing  through  Montana,  Wyoming,  and  Utah,  while  members  from 
Northern  Idaho,  instead  of  130  miles  by  direct  route,  receive  mileage  for 
610  miles,  their  route  being  through  the  Territory  of  Washington  and 
the  State  of  Oregon.  Owing  to  these  difficulties  of  travel,  the  thirty- 
nine  members  of  the  general  assembly,  upon  their  own  estimate,  are  paid 
the  sum  of  $1,151.20  for  22,256  miles'  travel,  coming  and  returning. 
Neither  appropriations  from  the  Territorial  treasury  nor  contributions 
by  the  people  can  be  relied  upon  for  many  years  to  open  channels  of 
communication  between  the  portions  of  the  Territory  thus  separated. 

Congress  has  been  frequently  memorialized  to  grant  aid  to  such  objects. 
It  is  suggested  for  mere  inquiry  whether  the  extra  cost  of  transportation 
by  pack-trains  across  the  mountains,  and  for  hundreds  of  miles  by  wagons 
around  through  Oregon  and  Washington,  incurred  by  the  Army  during 
last  summer's  Indian  campaign,  would  not  have  fully  paid  an  appropri- 
ation by  Congress,  so  often  prayed  for,  to  build  a  substantial  and  easy 
military  road  from  Fort  Boise  to  Fort  Lapwai. 

These  facts,  involving  questions  of  enormous  charges  for  freights 
inland,  and  the  difficulty  of  immigration  to  this  Territory,  suggest' the 
imperative  necessity  for  the  construction  of  railroads,  and  the  policy  of 
liberal  grants  of  lands  now  unsalable  and  impossible  of  settlement, 
and  of  other  aids  by  the  general  government.  Like  the  tens  of  millions 
of  swamp  and  overflowed  lands  donated  to  the  Mississippi  Valley  States 
to  secure  their  reclamation  and  settlement,  is  it  not  equally  good  policy 
to  devote  a  portion  of  the  great  and  now  inaccessible  plains  of  this 
Territory  to  a  similar  purpose  ?  It  is  true  that  railroads  create  a  com- 
merce, plant  populations,  and  erect  great  commonwealths  which  with- 
out them  are  impossible. 

I  respectfully  recommend  a  thorough  revisal  and  consolidation  of  the 
laws  governing  the  Territories,  securing  greater  uniformity,  applying  to 
all  the  same  rules  in  then:  management,  defining  more'  carefully  the 
rights  and  limitations  of  local  legislation,  and  holding  officers  to  stricter 
accountability;  and  in  order  that  their  multifarious  interests  may  have 
ampler  care,  it  is  suggested  that  Territorial  Delegates  might  be  properiy 
allowed  a  vote  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  particularly  on  subjects 
relating  to  Territorial  affairs. 

The  debt  of  the  Territory  October  31,  1876,  was,  in  coin,  $71,386,45  ; 
out  standing  warrants,  $56,606.82  ;  total,  $130,993.27 ;  a  large  portion  of 
the  coin  debt  was  in  twelve  per  cent,  bonds,  past  due,  with  interest 
unpaid,  not  worth  ninety  cents  on  the  dollar.  At  the  session  of  1876-  77 
they  were  refunded  in  fifteen-year  ten  per  cent,  bonds.  The  interest  is 
now  promptly  paid,  and  the  bonds  at  par  in  gold.  The  warrant  debt 
lias  gone  up  from  seventy  to  eighty  cents  on  the  dollar,  and  is  being 
reduced  at  a  satisfactory  rate.  The  debts  of  the  counties  are  also  dimin- 
ishing. It  is  hoped  that  judicious  legislation  at  the  coming  session  will 
still  further  tend  to  the  restoration  of  the  credit  of  the  Territory. 

For  the  fiscal  year  1875-76  the  receipts  intcwthe  treasury  were 
$71,350..06;  the  expenditures,  $55,196.30.  ^ 
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Regretting  that  so  little  time  is  afforded  for  preparation,  the  foregoing 
is  submitted  in  partial,  hasty  response  to  the  inquiries  proposed. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

Governor  of  Idaho. 

Hon.  Carl  Sciiurz, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


Exhibit  A 

Executive  Department,  Idaho  Territory, 

Boise  City,  June  13,  1878. 

Sir:  In  reply  to  your  inquiry  into  the  claim  of  the  Bannocks  to  Big  Camas  Prairie, 
in  Alturas  County,  I  have  the 'honor  to  refer  to  the  treaty  between  the  United  States  of 
Imerica  and  the  Eastern  Band  of  Shoshones  and  tlie  Bannock  tribe  of  Indians,  concluded  July 
3  1868  ratification  advised  February  16,  1869,  found  on  page  931  of  "  Revision  of  In- 
dian Treaties,"  published  1873.  Article  2  (p.  933)  provides  that 1 <  it  is  agreed  that  when- 
ever the  Bannocks  desire  a  reservation  to  he  set  apart  for  their  use,  or  whenever  the 
President  of  the  United  States  shall  deem  it  advisable  for  them  to  he  put  upon  a  res- 
ervation, he  shall  cause  a  suitable  one  to  be  selected  for  them  in  their  present  country 
which  shall  embrace  reasonable  portions  of  Port  Neuf  and  Kansas  Prairie  countries ; 
and  that,  when  this  reservation  is  declared,  the  United  States  will  secure  to  the  Ban- 
nocks the  same  rights  and  privileges  therein,,  and  make  the  same  and  like  expendi- 
tures therein  for  their  benefit,  except  the  agency  house  and  residence  of  agent,  m  pro- 
portion to  their  numbers,  as  herein  provided  for  the  Shoshone  Reservation." 

Article  6  (last  paragraph,  p.  935)  provides  that  "  the  President  may  at  any  time  order 
a  survey  of  these  reservations,  and  when  so  surveyed,  Congress  shall  provide  for  pro- 
tecting the  rights  of  the  Indian  settlers  in  their  improvements  and  may  fix  the  char- 
acter of  title  held  by  each." 

Very  liberal  provisions  are  made  for  the  acquirement  of  homesteads,  the  protection 
of  private  rights,  the  establishment  of  schools,  and  the  encouragement  of  agriculture. 

It  seems  to  be  understood  that  "Kansas"  prairie  is  a  misprint,  there  being  no  prai- 
rie of  that  name  west  of  the  mountains,  and  that  "  Camas"  Prairie  is  meant.  The  In- 
dians understand  it  thus;  and,  without  exception  or  doubt,  insist  that  the  Big  Camas 
Prairie  is  theirs  by  that  treaty.  In  proof  of  the  sincerity  of  this  belief,  it  is  true  that 
they  have  each  year  during  the  season  for  digging  camas  roots  and  hunting,  resorted 
in  great  numbers  to  and  occupied  this  tract  of  country.  The  camas  root  is,  to  them, 
the  equivalent  of  our  potato ;  and  it  grows  spontaneously  in  vast  quantities  on  these 
grounds.  I  have  been  visited  by  a  great  number,  of  Indians  wiio  uniformly  claim 
Camas  Prairie  as  their  garden.  They  declare  their  right  by  this  treaty.  Whether  the 
word  should  be  "Kansas"  or  "Camas,"  these  Indians  did,  evidently,  m  making  the 
treaty  of  1868,  and  do  now,  in  their  verbal  way,  confirmed  by  their  unbroken  practice, 
understand  Camas  Prairie  to  be  rightfully  theirs. 

These  Indians  state  that  the  climate  and  soil  on  the  Fort  Hall  Reservation  are  not 
adapted  to  the  raising  of  vegetables,  and  say  that  Camas  Prairie  is  their  garden,  with- 
out which  they  would  suffer  hunger;  for  the  dried  and  pulverized  root  of  the  camas 
is  easily  transported,  and  is  capable  of  preservation  through  all  seasons.  To  lose  Ca- 
mas Prairie  is  considered  by  them  the  loss  of  their  only  sure  and  abundant  supply  of 
vegetable  food.  . 

The  increasing  wants  of  our  advancing  population  have  for  years  invited  increasing 
encroachments  upon  this  prairie.  Herders  crowd  upon  it  with  thousands  of  cattle, 
destroying  the  product,  and  bands  of  hogs  that  dig  up  the  roots,  destroying  not  only 
the  growing  prop  but  the  seed  of  the  future,  This  process  advances  m  proportion 
each  year ;  and  the  discontent  and  resentment  of  the  Indians  become  more  bitter  and 

dangerous.  .  .  ,  , ,    V  ,    -,     ,  .  ,  . 

Left  to  itself,  this  condition  of  things  tends  to  collision  and  bloodshed,  which,  m 
savage  casuistry,  is  war. 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  President  has,  as  provided  m  the  treaty  stipulations, 
formally  set  apart  Camas  Prairie  to  the  use  of  these  Indians  or  directed  its  survey, 
nor  that  Congress  has  acted  on  the  subject.  If  it  was  the  intention  of  the  parties  to 
the  treaty  to  set  apart  Camas  Prairie  to  the  use  of  these  Indians,  as  they  claim,  it  lies  with 
the  President  and  Congress  to  carry  that  understanding  into  effect.  If  not,  it  should  be 
so  declared  aud  early  steps  taken  to  advise  all  parties  of  the  right  of  the  matter. 

It  is  at  this  late  day  ardently  better  that  the  Indian  claim,  if  recognized,  should 
be  extinguished  in  fair  equivalents  under  a  new  arrangement,  and  the  land  in  question 
surveyed  and  opened  to  settlement.    Stock-raising  and  the  constant  passage  of  im- 
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meiise  droves  of  animals  over  the  prairie  to  market  render  its  exclusive  use  by  the 
Indians  impossible,  and  plant  in  the  midst  of  our  growing  settlements  an  ever-threat- 
ening danger. 

During  the  long  and  unwise  delay  the  conditions  have  changed,  and  if  the  national 
authorities  would  they  cannot  now  with  safety,  and  with  hope  of  peaceful  results, 
confirm  the  Indians'  claim. 

I  respectfully  furnish  you  these  tacts  and  suggestions  for  your  present  information 
in  aid  of  such  representations  as  it  may  be  your  duty  to  make  to  the  superior  author 
ity,  only  adding  an  urgentappeal  that  the  matter  be  definitely  and  distinctly  settled 
at  an  early  day. 

Very  respectfully,  vour  obedient  servant, 

M.  BRAYMAN, 

Governor  of  Idaho. 

Brig.  Gen.  O.  O.  Howard, 

Commanding  Department  of  the  Columbia. 


REPORT 

OF  THE 

GOVERNOR  OF  MONTANA  TERRITORY. 


The  Territory  of  Montana, 

Executive  Department, 
Helena,  Mont,  October  17, 1878. 
Sir  :  In  compliance  with  the  request  contained  in  your  letter  of  August 
9, 1878, 1  have  the  honor  to  transmit  the  inclosed  statement  for  your  con- 
sideration. 

I  am,  sir,  with  high  regard,  your  obedient  servant, 

B.  F.  POTTS,  Governor. 

Hon.  Carl  Schurz, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Washington,  I).  C. 


MONTANA. 

Montana  was  organized  as  a  Territory  by  an  act  of  Congress  approved 
May  26,  A.  I).  1864,  and  contains  an  area  of  113,776  square  miles,  and 
is  situated  between  the  45th  and  49th  degrees  of  north  latitude.  It  is 
larger  than  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  nearly  as  large  as  all  the 
New  England  States  together  with  the  States  of  New  York  and  Penn- 
sylvania. It  is  well  watered  by  pure  mountain  streams,  and  the  wild 
scenery  of  its  mountains  and  valleys  probably  exceeds  in  grandeur  any- 
thing on  the  habitable  globe.  The  soil  is  composed  of  a  dark  vegetable 
mold  of  great  depth  and  richness,  and  produces  all  the  cereals  and 
vegetables  grown  in  any  of  the  Western  States.  The  average  produc- 
tion of  wheat  per  acre  is  larger  than  in  any  of  the  great  grain-producing 
States  of  the  Northwest. 

Agricultural  lands  are  abundant  in  all  the  valleys,  and  for  fertility  are  • 
unsurpassed.   Montana  forms  one  of  the  most  fertile  portions  of  the  great 
northern  wheat  belt  that  nearly  spans  the  continent  between  the  forty- 
third  and  fifty-first  parallels,  and  contains  more  agricultural  and  grazing 
lands  than  any  of  the  Territories. 

Montana  contains  rich  deposits  of  gold,  silver,  copper,  iron,  lead,  and 
coal.  The  silver  deposits  are  believed  to  be  more  extensive  than  in  any 
other  section  of  the  country,  and  are  now  being  rapidly  developed, 
yielding  large  incomes,  and  attracting  the  attention  of  capitalists  in  the 
money  centers  of  the  East.  The  great  Penobscot  gold  mine,  situated 
twenty  miles  from  Helena,  the  capital  of  the  Territory,  yielded  in  thirty 
days'  working  a  gold  bar  valued  at  $54,262.62.  The  development  of  the 
mineral  resources  of  the  Territory  is  in  its  infancy  because  of  the 
incredible  expense  of  transporting  machinery  and  ores  without  railroads. 
The  product  of  the  gold  and  silver  mines  for  the  present  year  is  esti- 
mated at  $7,000,000,  and  it  will  be  annually  augmented  as  development 
increases,  and  that  is  assured  by  the  early  completion  of  the  Utah 
Northern  Railroad,  now  in  course  of  construction  from  Ogden,  Utah,  to 
Helena,  Mont.    While  the  gold  production  from  the  placer  mines  is 
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somewhat  on  the  decline,  yet  the  yield  from  the  quartz  mines  is  rapidly 
on  the  increase.  Coal  is  found  in  many  places  in  the  Territory,  which 
will  afford  the  people  cheap  and  convenient  fuel.  Timber  of  fair  quality 
is  found  in  nearly  all  parts  of  the  Territory,  consisting  mainly  of  pine, 
cedar,  fir,  hemlock,  and  cottonwood,  with  some  ash  in  Eastern  Montana. 

For  grazing  purposes  Western  stock-growers  admit  that  Montana  has 
no  equal.  Its  superiority  consists  in  the  fact  that  the  grass  is  more 
abundant  and  of  better  quality ;  the  winters  are  milder,  and  the  snow- 
fall less  in  the  sheltered  valleys,  protected  by  the  mountains,  than  the 
elevated  and  exposed  section  farther  south.  Good  water  for  all  kinds  of 
stock  is  abundant,  and  the  climate  is  such  that  cattle,  sheep,  and  horses 
keep  perfectly  healthy,  and  the  increase  is  remarkably  rapid  and  certain. 

Since  the  settlement  of  the  Territory  the  loss  of  stock  from  the  sever- 
ity of  the  winters  has  not  exceeded  3  per  cent,  per  annum.  Bich  as  are 
the  gold  and  silver  mines,  it  is  believed  that  the  bunch-grass  is  worth 
more  to  the  Territory  than  they.  This  peculiar  grass  is  more  nutritious 
than  the  timothy  grown  in  the  Eastern  States ;  starts  up  early  in  the 
spring,  reaches  maturity  in  July,  and  then  cures  where  it  stands,  retain- 
ing its  nutritive  qualities,  and  constituting  the  finest  autumn  and  winter 
feed  for  stock  of  all  kinds  that  nature  has  anywhere  provided.  It  not 
only  grows  in  the  valleys,  but  covers  the  foot-hills  and  bench-lands,  and 
frequently  reaches  the  summits  of  the  highest  mountains,  thus  furnish- 
ing unlimited  grazing  throughout  the  year  on  lands  not  available  for 
other  purposes.  No  other  business  appears  to  offer  such  solid  inducements 
for  a  rapid  accumulation  of  a  fortune  as  stock-raising  in  Montana. 

Streams  of  pure  water  abound  throughout  the  Territory,  and  are  so 
wisely  distributed  as  to  furnish  the  best  natural  facilities  for  irrigating 
at  small  expense  large  tracts  of  fertile  country.  The  rivers  and  mount- 
ain streams  never  overflow  ;  hence  they  are  easily  managed  and  utilized. 

Excellent  and  valuable  water-power  for  milling  and  manufactiiring 
purposes  is  found  on  all  the  principal  streams.  Two  of  the  great  rivers 
of  the  West  have  their  sources  in  Montana— the  Missouri  and  Colum- 
bia ;  and  in  addition,  within  her  limits  are  the  Yellowstone,  which  is 
navigable,  and  tie  Jefferson,  Madison,  Gallatin,  Big  Hole,  Beaverhead, 
Buby,  Deer  Lodge,  Hell  Gate,  Bitter  Boot,  Big  Blackfoot,  Muscleshell, 
Dearborn,  Teton,  Marias,  Milk,  Big  Horn,  and  Sun  Bivers. 

Exports  from  the  Territory  are  gold  and  silver  bullion,  cattle,  wool, 
robes,  hides,  and  furs.  The  wool-clip  the  present  year  reached  1,000,000 
pounds.    Butter  and  cheese  will  soon  be  articles  of  export. 

The  summer  climate  of  Montana  is  delightfully  cool,  bracing,  and 
healthful,  and  the  winters  are  not  so  chilly  and  disagreeable  as  those 
of  the  Western  States ;  and  the  entire  absence  of  malaria  makes  Mon- 
tana the  most  healthy  section  of  the  entire  country.  Scientific  obser- 
vations have  demonstrated  that  the  mean  annual  temperature  of  Helena, 
Mont,,  is  the  same  as  that  of  Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex.,  seven  hundred  miles 
south  of  the  capital  of  Montana.  The  purity  and  dryness  of  the  atmos- 
phere in  the  Territory  enable  man  and  beast  to  endure  severe  cold  weather 
with  less  suffering  than  in  sections  where  the  atmosphere  is  damp  and 
chilly. 

The  people  of  Montana  are  mainly  from  the  Middle  and  Western 
States,  and  are  energetic,  enterprising,  and  intelligent,  law-abiding,  lib- 
eral, and  patriotic,  and  are  of  the  right  kind  of  material  to  found  the 
leading  commonwealth  of  the  great  New  Northwest. 

The  present  school  law  was  approved  January  12,  1872.  It  provides 
for  the  levy  of  a  tax  of  from  three  to  five  mills  upon  all  the  taxable  prop- 
erty of  the  counties.    The  money  collected  is  apportioned  among  the 
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various  school  districts  by  the  county  superintendent  of  public  instruc- 
tion, and  drawn  from  the  treasury  on  order  of  the  district  trustees  coun- 
tersigned by  the  clerk  of  the  district. 

Under  this  law  each  district  is  amply  empowered  to  levy  special  taxes 
for  building  school-houses,  for  extending  the  school  term  after  the  public 
money  is  exhausted.  School  must  be  kept  in  each  district  for  at  least 
three  months  to  entitle  it  to  a  share  of  the  public  funds. 

The  growth  of  our  public  school  interests  is  shown  in  the  fact  that 
from  1873  to  1878  the  school  revenue  has  increased  from  $12,000  to 
|47,323  per  annum,  and  the  value  of  school-houses  within  the  above- 
named  dates  from  nothing  to  $67,700. 

Graded  schools  have  been  established  at  Helena,  Virginia  City,  Boze- 
man,  Butte,  and  Deer  Lodge,  which  will  compare  favorably  with  the 
best  in  Eastern  towns  of  the  same  population.  Three  large,  well- venti- 
lated brick  structures  have  been  erected  during  the  past  year,  making 
five  buildings  of  this  character  now  in  the  Territory.  Some  of  these  are 
already  furnished  and  others  soon  will  be  with  philosophical  and  mechan- 
ical apparatus,  and  are  provided  with  the  latest  improved  school  furni- 
ture from  Eastern  manufactories.  The  condition  of  a  large  majority  of 
our  schools  is  not  so  favorable,  as  they  are  obliged  to  assemble  in  log 
buildings,  often  with  furniture  of  the  most  crude  and  primitive  construc- 
tion ;  but  as  the  circumstances  of  our  people  improve  the  school-house 
improves  also,  and  in  such  communities  we  find  them  graduating  from 
the  log  house  to  the  neatly  finished  and  comfortably  furnished  frame 
building. 

Statistics  show  a  constantly  augmenting  number  of  persons  of  school 
age,  and  as  our  public  schools  have  increased  in  numbers  and  efficiency 
private  schools  have  diminished  until  there  are  only  ten  in  the  entire 
Territory,  and  at  least  one-half  of  these  are  in  session  only  during  vaca- 
tion months  of  the  public  schools.  The  report  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Education  shows  that  only  six  States  and  none  of  the  Territories,  unless 
the  District  of  Columbia  can  be  so  considered,  exceed  Montana  in  the 
amount  of  money  raised  per  capita  for  educational  purposes. 

The  care  and  retention  of  school  lands  have  become  of  vast  impor- 
tance to  the  Territory.  Although  the  organic  act  sets  apart  sections  16 
and  36  of  each  township  as  a  reserve  for  school  purposes,  thus  far  the 
schools  have  received  no  more  benefit  from  the  law  than  if  it  had  never 
existed.  Practically  the  la  w  is  inoperative  at  present.  But  this  is  not 
the  worst  feature  of  the  case.  Many  of  these  lands  are  mineral  bearing, 
and  our  local  land  office  holds  that  they  may  be  patented  by  individuals 
notwithstanding  this  act,  and  we  have  recourse  only  to  the  location  of 
other  lands  in  lieu  of  those  thus  patented.  Unfortunately,  neither  the 
superintendent  of  public  instruction  nor  any  one  else  in  the  Territory 
has  authority  of  law  to  thus  relocate  lands  in  such  emergencies.  Immi- 
grants are  rapidly  securing  the  best  sections,  and  if  this  evil  is  not 
promptly  remedied  it  will  not  be  long  before  the  lands  left  us  to  choose 
from  will  be  comparatively  worthless.  This  matter  is  of  very  great 
importance  to  us,  as  bearing  directly  upon  the  future  maintenance  of  our 
educational  interests,  and  demands  such  legislation  as  will  secure  to  us 
the  benefit  intended  by  the  organic  act. 

As  auxiliary  to  our  educational  advantages  ten  newspapers  are  pub 
fished  in  the  Territory,  two  of  which  are  dailies.  We  have  three  public 
libraries  located  in  our  three  principal  towns ;  and  in  addition  to  these 
are  libraries  belonging  to  various  societies,  religious  and  benevolent,  in 
almost  every  village. 

The  following  statistics  are  appended  to  exhibit  the  condition  of  our 
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educational  interests,  and  of  the  various  religious  and  benevolent  socie- 
ties of  Montana : 

EDUCATIONAL. 

Number  of  school-houses   80 

Value  of  school-houses   $67, 700 

Whole  school  census  (between  ages  4  and  21  years)   4,705 

Number  of  scholars  enrolled  in  schools   2,927 

Number  of  teachers  employed  -   104 

Salaries  of  teachers  employed   $36, 200 

Salaries  of  superintendents   $4,  500 

Number  of  graded  and  high  schools   6 

Number  of  private  schools   10 

One  collegiate  institute  in  process  of  erection  at  Deer  Lodge,  estimated  cost..  $15,  000 

Amount  of  county  tax  collected   $47,  323 

RELIGIOUS. 


Episcopal. 

Methodist 
South. 

Roman  Cath- 
olic. 

Other  denom- 
inations. 

Totals. 

3 

$11,  000 
$2, 147 
183 
3 
23 
180 

5 

$10,  000 

6 

$35,  200 
$25,  000 

1 

$300 

25 

$113,  500 
$28,  347 
917 
35 
171 
1,  373 
597 
$15,  800 
31 

125 

5 

50 
5 
30 
150 

5 

120 

$4,  400 
3 

5 

8 



2 

Number  of  church  edifices  

Probable  value  

Other  church  property  

Membership  

Sunday-schools  

Officers  and  teachers  

Scholars  of  all  ages  

Benevolent  collections  

For  ministerial  support  (annually) 
Number  of  ministers   


7 

$40,  000 
$400 
384 
12 
78 


297 
100 


3 

$17,  000 
$800 
175 
5 
40 
325 
300 
$5,  300 


BENEVOLENT  SOCIETIES. 

Masonic  fraternity. 

Number  of  lodges   18 

Membership  664 

Estimated  value  of  property   $60,  000 

Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows. 

Number  of  lodges  -  -   10 

Membership   300 

Value  of  property   $11,000 

Annual  receipts  •   $4,500 

The  Territory  has  no  insane  asylum,  hut  the  insane  are  carefully  and 
humanely  treated  at  the  expense  of  the  Territory,  by  Dr.  A.  H.  Michell, 
at  a  private  asylum  at  the  Warm  Springs,  in  Deer  Lodge  County.  The 
unfortunates  at  present  number  thirty-four,  and  are  treated,  clothed, 
and  fed  at  the  rate  of  eight  dollars  per  week  per  capita.  The  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  erected  a  penitentiary  at  Deer  Lodge  City, 
Montana,  in  1870,  and  it  is  controlled  and  managed  by  the  United  States 
marshal  for  the  District  of  Montana,  under  the  direction  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice.  By  contract  with  that  department,  the  persons  con- 
victed of  a  violation  of  the  Territorial  laws,  and  sentenced  to  confine- 
ment in  the  penitentiary,  are  confined  in  said  penitentiary,  and  the  Terri- 
tory pays  the  United  States  the  sum  of  one  dollar  per  day  for  each 
person  so  confined  therein.  The  Territory  makes  monthly  payments  of 
the  amount  due  the  United  States.  The  number  of  convicts  at  present 
confined  is  twenty-two.  The  penitentiary  is  well  managed,  but  has 
not  sufficient  accommodations  for  a  larger  number  of  inmates.  As  the 
population  of  the  Territory  is  rapidly  increasing,  the  number  of  convicts 
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is  likely  to  increase,  making  it  absolutely  necessary  for  Congress  to 
make  an  appropriation  for  the  erection  of  an  additional  building  for  the 
accommodation  of  convicts  under  the  contract  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Territory.  This  subject  should  receive  the  early  attention  of 
Congress. 

By  the  late  act  of  Congress,  the  legislative  assembly  of  the  Territory 
will  be  composed  of  thirty-six  members — twelve  members  of  the  council, 
and  twenty-four  members  of  the  house  of  representatives. 

The  apportionment  for  members  of  the  legislative  assembly  is  based 
on  the  voting  population  of  the  several  counties.  The  sessions  of  the 
legislative  assembly  of  the  Territory  begin  on  the  second  Monday  of 
January,  biennially.  The  general  election  for  Territorial  and  county 
purposes  is  held  on  the  first  Tuesday  after  the  first  Monday  of  November, 
biennially. 

All  male  citizens  of  the  United  States  above  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  and  all 
male  persons  of  the  same  age  who  shall  have  declared  their  intention  of  becoming 
citizens,  and  who,  under  existing  laws  of  the  United  States,  may  ultimately  become 
citizens  thereof,  shall  be  deemed  electors  of  this  Territory,  and  be  entitled  to  vote  for 
Delegate  to  Congress,  and  for  Territorial,  district,  county,  and  precinct  officers  :  Pro- 
vided, They  shall  have  resided  in  the  Territory  three  months  and  in  the  comity  where 
they  may  offer  to  vote  thirty  days  next  preceding  the  day  of  election.  No  person  under 
guardianship,  non  compos  mentis,  or  insane,  nor  any  person  convicted  of  treason,  felony, 
or  bribery  in  this  Territory,  or  any  other  Territory  or  State  of  the  Union,  unless 
restored  to  civil  rights,  shall  be  permitted  to  vote  at  any  election. 

The  foregoing  is  the  law  defining  the  qualifications  of  voters  in  the 
Territory. 

The  Indian  tribes  are  the  Crows,  Blackfeet,  Bloods,  Piegans,  Gros 
Ventres,  Flatheads,  Pend  d'  Orielles,  Kooteuays,  Assinaboines,  Man- 
dans,  Arickarees ;  Sioux,  at  Fort  Peck  Agency,  on  the  Missouri  Eiver. 
The  mixed  tribes  of  Bannocks,  Skoshonees,  Sheepeaters,  &c,  belonging 
to  Ten  Day's  band  at  Lemhi  Agency,  Idaho,  hunt  and  live  for  the  most 
of  the  time  in  Montana. 

The  management  of  the  Indians  since  I  assumed  the  duties  of  my  office 
here  has  been  supervised  by  the  Indian  Department  through  appointed 
agents,  who  have  had  control  of  all  matters  relating  to  their  manage- 
ment ;  hence  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  give  the  department  anything 
like  an  intelligent  statement  of  the  condition  of  the  Indian  tribes  of  the 
Territory.  The  people  of  the  West  have  not  always  treated  the  Indians 
honestly  and  fairly,  but  it  is  a  mistake  to  assert  that  the  white  people 
are  always  the  aggressors.  The  Indians,  since  187 0,  with  few  exceptions, 
have  been  fairly  treated  by  the  citizens  of  Montana,  and,  in  fact,  they 
have  shown  great  forbearance  toward  the  Indians,  for  there  are  but  few 
citizens  who  have  not  lost  property  by  Indian  depredations.  The  Sioux, 
Blackfeet,  Piegans,  Nez  Perces,  and  others,  have,  since  the  settlement 
of  the  Territory,  raided  into  the  settlements — some  one  of  these  tribes 
every  year— and  stolen  property  from  citizens.  From  the  best  obtain- 
able information,  I  feel  justified  in  estimating  the  damage  suffered  by 
our  citizens  from  Indians  at  one  million  and  a  half  dollars.  The  general 
welfare  of  the  white  people  of  the  Territory  demands  that  some  decisive 
measures  shall  be  adopted  by  the  government  looking  to  a  more  certain 
control  of  the  Indian  tribes.  It  is  apparent  to  those  acquainted  with  the 
subject  that  the  aforementioned  tribes  will  not,  at  present,  farm  or  per- 
form manual  labor  of  any  character  sufficient  for  their  support ;  and,  as 
the  game  upon  which  they  have  heretofore  subsisted  is  rapidly  disap- 
pearing, some  provision  must  be  made  for  their  subsistence  without 
resort  to  their  annual  hunt.  THie  agents  cannot  bring  the  Indians  under 
control  and  attach  them  to  the  pursuits  of  civilized  life  while  they  are 
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permitted  at  will  to  leave  their  reservations  in  pursuit  of  game  or  some 
imaginary  diversion.  I  think  a  crisis  lias  been  reached  in  Indian  affairs 
where  it  is  necessary  for  the  government  to  compel  the  Indians  to 
remain  on  their  reservations  and  labor  for  a  subsistence,  or  issue  them 
rations  similar  to  those  now  issued  to  the  Army. 

It  appears  evident  to  me  that  unless  this  or  a  similar  course  is  adopted 
by  the  government  the  Indian  tribes  of  Montana  will  soon  be  found 
imitating  the  example  of  the  Cheyennes,  now  in  open  hostility  to  the 
government.  The  British  territory  north  of  Montana  appears  to  be  the 
refuge  of  all  discontented  and  hostile  Indians  who  have  committed  acts 
of  hostility  on  American  soil,  and  flee  from  punishment  by  the  American 
Government.  These  Indians  are  located  near  the  line,  and  are  a  stand- 
ing menace  to  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  Montana.  The  Xez  Perce 
Indians,  who  found  an  asylum  on  British  territory,  raided  into  the  set- 
tlements on  the  Sun  and  Dearborn  Elvers  last  June  and  stole  horses  and 
other  property  from  citizens,  and  returned  to  their  asylum  north  of  the 
line  with  their  plunder.  A  reliable  citizen  of  the  Territory  followed  the 
Indians  to  Fort  Walsh  and  notified  the  British  officers  that  the  Indians 
had  reached  the  British  territory  with  the  stolen  property,  but  was  re- 
fused any  redress.  This  man  went  to  the  camp  of  White  Bird,  the  Xez 
Perce  chief,  and  found  the  Indians  who  had  committed  the  depreda- 
tions, and  they  admitted  the  stealing,  &c. 

I  submit  the  question  whether  the  United  States  will  permit  the  Brit- 
ish Government  to  afford  an  asylum  for  our  hostile  Indians,  and  furnish 
them  a  safe  place  where  they  may  recruit  and  replenish  their  supply  of 
ammunition  and  again  raid  upon  peaceable  American  citizens. 

The  Indians  who  have  found  a  safe  abiding  place  within  British  ter- 
ritory were  very  much  reduced  when  they  escaped  from  the  pursuit  by 
General  Miles. Their  horses  were  poor  and  their  supply  of  ammunition 
was  nearly  exhausted,  but  their  stay  beyond  the  border  has  enabled 
them  to  recruit  their  horses,  augment  their  numbers,  and  procure  an 
ample  supply  of  fixed  ammunition. 

If  the  British  Government  persists  in  furnishing  an  asylum  for  these 
Indians  the  safety  of  our  people  demands  that  the  Indians  be  removed 
from  the  borders  several  hundred  miles  into  the  interior. 

I  respectfully  invite  the  serious  consideration  of  the  President  and  his 
Cabinet  to  this  subject. 

Notwithstanding  the  people  of  the  Territory  are  at  present  in  immi- 
nent danger  from  these  Indians,  the  military  force  of  this  district  lias 
been  greatly  v\  eakened  by  the  withdrawal  of  six  companies  of  the  Sev- 
enth Infantry,  making  the  military  force  totally  inadequate  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  lives  and  property  of  the  people. 

The  military  establishment  assumes  to  protect  the  people  from  Indian 
depredations  and  steadily  discourages  the  employment  of  the  militia  of 
the  Territory  to  aid  in  repressing  Indian  hostilities,  under  the  plea  that 
the  employment  of  the  militia  will  be  too  expensive.  I  ansAver  this  by 
saying  that  had  the  militia  of  Montana  been  employed  in  1877,  against 
the  Xez  Perces,  Joseph  and  his  band  would  have  been  captured  or 
killed  long  before  they  could  have  reached  the  Missouri  Kiver,  and  at 
less  than  one-half  the  cost. 

The  executive  authority  of  the  Territory  is  not  anxious  to  employ  the 
militia  against  the  Indians,  if  the  United  States  military  forces  stationed 
in  the  district  of  Montana  will  protect  the  people  in  life  and  property. 
Is  sue] i  protection  afforded  ?    The  answer  must  be  that  it  is  not. 

The  military  authorities  assert  that  the*  force  at  their  disposal  is  inad- 
equate, and  yet  it  is  being  further  reduced,  and  the  danger  from  the  Indian 
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raids  daily  increasing.  A  thoughtful  view  of  the  situation  here  will 
satisfy  any  one  that  Montana  is  the  most  important  military  district  m 
the  United  States,  and  yet  the  military  force  is  much  smaller  than  m  some 

others.  ,   ,  ,, 

In  view  of  the  danger  surrounding  us,  I  respectfully  suggest  that  the 
military  districts  of  the  Yellowstone  and  Montana  he  consolidated  into  a 
department,  and  General  Kelson  A.  Miles,  of  the  Fifth  Infantry,  now  com- 
manding the  district  of  the  Yellowstone,  assigned  to  command  the  same. 
This  officer  has  earned  the  entire  confidence  of  the  people  of  both  dis- 
tricts, and  his  name  and  presence  in  the  held  are  worth  a  regiment  of 
infantry  commanded  by  an  inexperienced  man. 

The  assignment  of  General  Miles  to  the  command  here  would  give  the 
people  confidence  in  the  situation,  and  he  could  rally  thousands  of  our 
people  to  his  aid  should  an  emergency  arise.  General  Miles  has  shown 
himself  to  be  a  brave,  energetic,  and  competent  officer,  and  the  people 
of  Montana  have  implicit  confidence  in  his  ability  to  manage  friendly 
and  punish  hostile  Indians. 

I  respectfully  invoke  the  influence  of  the  honorable  Secretary  ot  the 
Interior  in  behalf  of  this  suggestion. 

•I  estimate  the  population  of  the  Territory  at  thirty  thousand  people. 

The  total  value  of  taxable  property  (the  mines  are  not  taxed)   $12,  000,  000 

Number  of  cattle  •  -  -   ^JJ>  JJJJ" 

Number  of  horses                                        -  -  -  ,  onnnn 

Number  of  sheep  -  -   ^ 

Acres  of  land  under  cultivation  -  -  f  JJJ" 

Territorial  debt   ®11Z>  uuu 


REPORT 

OF  THE 

GOVERNOR  OF  UTAH  TERRITORY, 


Salt  Lake  City,  Utah  Ter., 

October  26,  1878. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  in  answer  to  your  com- 
munication of  August  9,  inquiring  relative  to  the  affairs  of  this  Ter- 
ritory : 

As  to  its  resources,  they  are  both  agricultural  and  mineral.  The  agri- 
cultural lands  of  this  Territory  are  now  nearly  all  taken  up  and  under 
cultivation  where  susceptible  of  being  easily  irrigated.  There  are  yet 
vast  tracts  of  land  which  would  be  valuable  for  agricultural  purposes 
providing  water  were  available  for  irrigating  them,  but  which  can  never 
be  brought  under  cultivation  unless  at  great  expense  in  constructing 
irrigating  canals  for  long  distances.  By  far  a  larger  portion  of  the  lands 
of  the  Territory  is  of  no  value  except  for  grazing  purposes,  and  can  never 
be  disposed  of  by  the  government  except  in  large  tracts  for  that  purpose. 

Utah  is  very  rich  in  all  the  minerals  and  precious  metals j  gold,  silver, 
lead,  copper,  zinc,  iron,  coal,  sulphur,  and  salt  being  found  in  various 
parts  of  the  Territory.  Gold,  silver,  and  lead  mines  are  now  being 
worked  in  the  different  mining  districts  at  a  profit  of  some  seven  millions 
or  eight  millions  of  dollars  annually.  But  comparatively  few  of  the  mines 
now  being  worked  in  the  Territory  can  be  said  to  be  developed.  Utah  is 
as  yet  in  its  infancy  in  mining  enterprises,  though  it  could  well  be  said 
that  profitable  mining  is  no  longer  an  experiment  here. 

It  may  be  proper  in  this  connection  to  say  that  agricultural  pursuits 
here  are  carried  on  almost  exclusively  by  Mormons,  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  mining  enterprises  of  the  Territory  are  almost  entirely  con- 
ducted by  anti-Mormons. 

The  soil  of  the  valley  lands,  where  the  altitude  is  not  over  4,500  feet 
above  the  sea,  is  rich,  and  when  properly  irrigated  and  tilled  produces 
all  the  small  grains,  hay,  vegetables,  and  fruits  in  great  abundance. 
The  farms  in  this  Territory,  as  a  rule,  are  small,  owing  more  or  less  to 
the  necessity  of  having  water  in  order  to  make  a  crop.  Land  for  agri- 
cultural purposes  in  this  country  means  nothing,  without  water  to  irri- 
gate it. 

The  climate  varies  from  a  semi-tropical  to  that  of  the  New  England 
States.  In  the  southern  part  of  the  Territory  the  winters  are  as  mild 
as  in  Florida,  and  the  people  there  grow  many  of  the  tropical  fruits, 
while  at  Salt  Lake  City  the  climate  is  temperate,  the  thermometer  rarely 
rising  above  90°  in  summer  or  falling  lower  than  7°  above  zero  in  winter, 
and  in  the  northern  portion  of  the  Territory  and  upon  some  of  the 
plateaus  in  the  centraj  portion  the  rigor  of  a  New  England  climate  is. 
found  during  the  winter  months. 

.  Probably  three-fourths  of  the  population  is  foreign-born  or  of  foreign- 
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born  parentage,  representing  nearly  all  the  European  nations,  the  Sand- 
wich Islands,  and  China.  From  the  best  information  I  have  upon  the  sub- 
ject nine-tenths  of  the  people  here  are  Mormons. 

The  legislature  at  its  last  session  imposed  a  direct  tax  upon  all  tax- 
able property  of  three  mills  on  the  dollar  for  school  purposes  throughout 
the  Territory,  but  as  the  public  schools  are  exclusively  under  the  control 
of  the  Mormon  people,  who  have  none  but  Mormon  teachers,  the 
"  Gentiles"  decline  to  send  their  children  to  the  public  schools,  but  pat- 
ronize private  institutions  conducted  by  the  various  religious  denomina- 
tions, all  of  whom  in  Salt  Lake  City  have  schools  connected  with  their 
churches. 

The  only  charitable  institutions  in  Utah  that  I  am  aware  of  are  the 
St.  Mark's  and  St  Mary's  Hospitals,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Episcopal 
and  Catholic  Churches.  There  is  an  insane-asylum  near  Salt  Lake  City, 
in  charge  of  the  Salt  Lake  City  government,  '  There  is  but  one  peniten- 
tiary in  the  Territory,  situated  near  Salt  Lake  City,  and  under  the  con- 
trol and  management  of  the  United  States  marshal.  It  is  but  a  mere 
apology  for  such  an  institution,  and  convicts  sentenced  for  United  States 
offenses  are  generally  sent  to  prisons  located  in  the  different  States.  The 
expense  of  maintaining  the  penitentiary  is  borne  principally  by  the  United 
States  Government, 

The  Territorial  legislature  consists  of  thirty-nine  members — thirteen 
councilors  and  twenty-sixrepresentatives — apportioned  by  the  legislature 
to  the  several  counties  upon  a  basis  of  population,  and  are  elected  once 
in  two  years,  the  sessions  of  the  legislature  being  biennial,  meeting  on 
the  second  Monday  of  January  of  the  even  years. 

Every  person,  male  and  female,  native-born  or  naturalized,  having  re- 
sided within  the  Territory  six  months  and  in  the  voting  precinct  one 
month  next  preceding  the  election,  is  a  voter. 

There  is  but  one  Indian  reservation,  the  Uintah,  within  this  Territory, 
on  which  the  Uintah  Ute  Indians  are  located.  There  are  at  this  agency 
about  120  or  130  families  or  lodges,  comprising  some  400  or  500  Indians 
in  all,  who  during  the  last  few  years  have  behaved  remarkably  well,  and 
have  given  neither  the  people  here  nor  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  any  trouble  that  I  am  aware  of.  Some  of  these  Indians  have 
adopted  some  of  the  habits  of  civilization,  and  are  cultivating  the  land 
and  raising  horses  and  cattle,  and  have  already  built  themselves  small 
comfortable  houses,  own  wagons,  harnesses,  and  cook-stoves,  and  have 
harvested  this  year  altogether  some  fifteen  hundred  bushels  of  wheat 
and  other  small  grain.  These  Indians  seem  to  be  getting  on  remark- 
ably well,  and  it  seems  to  be  only  a  question  of  a  very  few  years  when 
they  will  be  able  to  sustain  themsel  ves.  This  agency  is  located  some 
two  hundred  miles  or  more  from  any  white  settlement  or  military  post. 
There  are  other  families  of  Indians  scattered  throughout  the  Territory, 
but  they  have  mostly  abandoned  their  tribal  relations  and  have  taken 
up  land  under  the  provisions  of  the  United  States  laws. 

The  present  condition  of  the  Uintah  Indians  is  probably  due  to  good 
management  and  to  the  fact  that  they  have  been  isolated  and  under  no 
influences  other  than  those  of  the  officers  of  the  agency. 

If  it  is  the  purpose  of  the  government  to  simply  hold,  control,  and 
subsist  the  Indians,  and  to  allow  them  to  remain  in  their  uncivilized 
condition  till  they  altogether  disappear,  it  would  probably  be  well  to 
place  them  under  the  control  of  the  various  military  posts  in  the  Territo- 
ries; but  if  it  is  the  intention  of  the  government  to  civilize  them  and  to 
teach  them  agricultural  pursuits,  so  that,  they  may  be  able  to  support 
and  maintain  themselves  and  become  accountable  to  the  government 
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and  amenable  to  its  laws  as  citizens,  then,  in  my  judgment,  they  should 
remain  under  the  control  of  civil  rather  than  military  officers. 

The  sooner  the  tribal  relations  can  be  done  away  with,  and  the  Indian 
understands  that  he  is  individually  responsible  to  the  laws  for  his  acts, 
and  that  he  is  to  be  protected  in  all  his  rights  in  the  same  manner  as  white 
men,  the  better  it  will  be  for  the  Indian  and  the  country. 

In  conclusion,  I  have  to  report  that,  upon  the  whole,  the  affairs  of 
Utah  are  in  a  prosperous  and  peaceful  condition ;  that  life  and  property 
are  as  safe  and  as  much  respected  and  protected  here  as  in  any  of  the 
Territories,  and  probably  many  of  the  States. 

I  am  sorry  to  report  the  fact,  that  in  certain  classes  of  cases  a  convic- 
tion is  almost,  or  quite,  impossible.  This  grows  out  of  the  very  imper- 
fect jury  law  in  force  here,  and  should  be  modified.  My  idea  is  that 
jurors  should  be  selected  here,  certainly  in  criminal  cases,  in  precisely 
the  same  manner  as  they  are  selected  for  the  United  States  courts  in  the 
States. 

What  Utah  needs  are  just  such  laws  as  they  have  in  the  best- gov- 
erned States,  and  the  same  means  for  enforcing  them,  and  I  believe  that 
the  trouble  that  has  arisen  here  has  grown  out  of  the  special  and 
peculiar  legislation  enacted  by  Congress  and  the  Territorial  legislature 
for  Utah.  I  am  not  a  woman-suffragist,  and  do  not  believe  in  it  in  Utah 
or  anywhere  else,  and  believe  it  should  be  abolished  here. 

Bigamy,  by  a  law  of  Congress,  should  be  made  a  continuous  offense. 
The  cohabitation  and  living  together  should  be  the  offense  in  all  the 
Territories  rather  than  the  marriage  ceremony,  as  is  now  the  law  enacted 
by  Congress. 

If  the  laws  here  could  be  modified  in  these  three  particulars  which  I 
have  specified,  and  be  properly  administered,  they  would  go  a  great  way 
toward  curing  the  defects  of  our  present  statutes. 

If  you  desire  to  hear  from  me  further  on  any  of  these  subjects,  I  shal 
be  happy  to  go  more  into  details,  or  be  more  specific. 

I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

GEO.  W.  EMERY, 
Governor  of  Utah  Territory, 

Hon.  Carl  Schurz, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


RE  POET 

OF  THE 

GOVERNOR  OF  WASHINGTON  TERRITORY. 


Territory  of  Washington, 

Executive  Department, 

Olympia,  October  14,  1878. 
Sir  :  In  reply  to  your  communication  of  August  9  last,  requesting 
me  to  submit  a  statement  showing  the  present  condition  of  this  Terri- 
tory, &c,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following : 

The  Territory  of  Washington  is  divided  by  the  Cascade  range  of 
mountains  into  two  nearly  equal  divisions,  which  are  popularly  known  as 
Eastern  and  Western  Washington,  differing  widely  in  climate,  soil,  and, 
to  some  extent,  in  productions. 

WESTERN  WASHINGTON. 

A  very  large  portion  of  Western  Washington  is  covered  with  dense 
forests  of  fir  trees  of  immense  height  and  girth.  The  average  height 
of  these  trees  is  more  than  two  hundred  feet,  in  many  cases  exceeding 
three  hundred,  with  diameters  up  to  twelve  feet. 

Tested  by  an  experience  of  more  than  twenty  years,  fir  timber  has 
been  found  to  be  a  material  almost  unsurpassed  for  ship-building.  Ships 
of  more  than  a  thousand  tons  have  been  built  in  this  Territory  exclu- 
sively of  fir  timber  and  lumber,  which  rank  as  A  No.  1  with  underwriters 
at  San  Francisco  and  Liverpool. 

Spars  from  Paget  Sound  have  for  many  years,  in  large  quantities, 
been  shipped  direct  to  England,  France,  and  elsewhere  on  the  continent 
of  Europe. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  the  cost  of  building  ships  here  is  35  per 
cent,  less  than  the  cost  at  Bath,  Me.,  or  at  any  other  Atlantic  ship -yard. 
In  the  near  future,  ship-building  on  Puget  Sound  will  constitute  one  of 
the  most  important  branches  of  productive  industry  in  the  Territory. 

The  attention  of  the  government  is  respectfully  directed  to  this  sub- 
ject, and  to  the  advisability  of  establishing  si  navy-yard  at  some  point 
on  Puget  Sound. 

RESOURCES. 

The  principal  resources  of  Western  Washington  are  coal  and  lumber. . 
Coal  has  been  found  in  nearly  every  county.  In  fact,  the  entire  Puget 
Sound  Basin,  extending  over  an  area  of  more  than  20,000  square  miles, 
is  supposed  to  be  a  vast  coal-field.  Mines  are  now  in  operation  in  the 
counties  of  Whatcom,  King,  Pierce,  and  Thurston.  The  daily  produc- 
tion is  about  six  hundred  tons,  the  larger  j)ortion  of  which  is  exported 
to  San  Erancisco. 

The  lumber  interest  at  present  takes  precedence  above  all  others. 
There  are  twelve  large  saw-mills  upon  Puget  Sound,  each  having  the 
capacity  to  manufacture  daily  from  fifty  thousand  to  two  hundred  thou- 
sand feet  of  lumber.    The  present  annual  prod  uction  is  about  two  hundred 
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and  fifty  million  feet.  More  than  two  hundred  million  feet  are  exported 
to  San  Francisco,  South  America,  the  Sandwich  Islands,  and  to  other 
points. 

There  are  also  exported  from  Paget  Sound,  barley,  oats,  potatoes, 
wool,  hops,  hoop-poles,  hides,  canned  and  barreled  salmon,  oysters,  and 
many  other  articles.  The  aggregate  animal  value  of  exportations  from 
Western  Washington  is  estimated  at  over  five  million  dollars. 

Four-fifths  of  Western  Washington  has  a  gravelly  soil  unfit  for  culti- 
vation. This  is  especially  the  case  where  the  fir  tree  grows  exclusively. 
The  other  fifth  is  made  up  of  rich  alluvial  land  in  the  valleys  of  the  rivers 
and  smaller  streams,  of  prairies  and  reclaimed  tide-marsh  land.  On  these 
lands,  all  the  cereals  except  corn,  and  all  the  fruits  and  vegetables  grown 
in  the  Northern  States  are  raised,  of  a  quality  and  in  quantity  and  size 
only  known  on  the  Pacific  coast. 

While  Western  Washington  as  a  whole  cannot  be  classed  as  agricul- 
tural, yet  it  has  an  area  of  more  than  five  thousand  square  miles  of  excel- 
lent farming  land,  which  will  be  ultimately  brought  under  cultivation, 
and  be  capable  of  maintaining  a  large  population. 

Pt  GET  SOUND. 

The  great  feature  of  Western  Washington  is  Paget  Sound.  It  extends 
from  the  British  line  on  the  north  and  from  the  Straits  of  Juan  de  Fuca 
on  the  west  to  Olympia  in  the  interior,  and  has  a  coast  line  of  1,594 
miles.  It  can  be  navigated  with  safety  at  all  seasons  of  the  year  by  the 
largest  ocean-steamers  or  the  smallest  sail-boat.  Severe  storms  on  its 
waters  are  unknown,  and  there  is  not  a  bar.  shoal,  rock,  or  other  ob- 
struction to  navigation  from  the  Pacific  Ocean  to  Olympia,  a  distance  of 
more  than  200  miles.  It  is  made  up  of  a  continuous  succession  of  bays, 
inlets,  and  harbors,  and  is  so  dotted  with  islands  that  it  is  impossible  to 
get  more  than  two  or  three  miles  from  land  at  any  point  on  its  Avaters. 
It  is,  in  short,  one  vast,  noble  harbor,  destined  to  be  the  western  termi- 
nus of  the  Xorthern  Pacific  Railroad,  and  on  its  completion,  being  on 
the  line  of  the  shortest  route  between  the  Atlantic  States  and  Japan 
and  China,  it  will  be  the  entrepot  of  a  large  portion  of  the  commerce  of  the 
Occident  and  the  Orient. 

CLIMATE. 

Strictly  speaking,  there  are  only  two  seasons  in  Western  Washington, 
winter  and  summer.  The  winter  or  wet  season  commences  about  the 
first  of  October  and  ends  about  the  first  of  April.  During  this  period 
there  will  be  many  Aveeks  of  pleasant  Aveather.  The  average  annual 
rain-fall  in  the  Puget  Sound  Basin  is  about  fifty  inches.  It  will  appear 
almost  incredible  that  in  this  northern  latitude,  between  40°  and  49°, 
ice  and  snow  are  seldom  seen.  The  average  temperature  during  the 
winter  months  is  39°,  and  during  the  summer  63°,  a  mean  difference  of 
only  2P°.  The  maximum  temperature  for  a  few  days  in  summer  will  be 
about  90°,  but  the  nights  are  always  cool  and  refreshing.  The  summer 
months  are  exceedingly  pleasant,  and  the  climate  during  this  period  com- 
pares favoraldy  Avith  that  of  Southern  Italy.  One  singular  and  as  yet 
unexplained  climatic  feature  is,  that  thunder  and  lightning  are  of  very, 
rare  occurrence. 

EASTERN  WASHINGTON. 

The  vast  rolling  prairies  of  Eastern  Washington  make  it  one  of  the 
best  grazing  and  wheat-growing  regions  on  the  continent.    There  is  little 
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timber,  except  on  the  margins  of  the  rivers  and  smaller  streams.  It 
has  an  area  of  wheat-land  capable  of  producing,  with  ordinary  culture, 
more  than  one  hundred  million  bushels  annually.  A  failure  of  crops 
never  occurs. 

The  present  season  the  yield  is  regarded  as  not  an  average,  and  it 
will  be  twenty-five  bushels  per  acre.  Forty  to  sixty  bushels  are  not  un- 
usual. The  wheat  product  of  this  region  the  past  season  will  be  about 
one  million  five  hundred  thousand  bushels.  One  million  bushels  will  be 
transported  down  the  Columbia  Elver  to  Portland,  and  from  thence  to 
Europe,  and,  as  heretofore,  will  probably  be  claimed  as  a  product  of  the 
State  of  Oregon.  All  the  fruits,  except  tropical,  and  all  vegetables,  of 
superior  quality,  are  grown  in  great  abundance. 

The  climate  and  soil  are  particularly  adapted  to  the  production  of 
peaches  and  grapes,  large  quantities  of  which  are  raised  of  unsurpassed 
excellence  and  flavor.  A  very  nutritious  indigenous  grass,  commonly 
known  as  "  bunch-grass,"  Festuca  pratensis,  grows  spontaneously  over 
many  thousand  square  miles,  affording  excellent  range  for  stock/  It  is 
self-curative  and  retains  its  nutritious  qualities  when  allowed  to  remain 
on  the  ground  uncut.  The  raising  of  stock  is  extensively  prosecuted. 
A  market  is  found  on  Puget  Sound  and  in  British  Columbia,  and  large 
numbers  are  annually  driven  to  the  Union  Pacific  Eailroad  and  thence 
transported  to  Chicago. 

_  It  can  safely  be  asserted  that  Eastern  Washington  will,  in  a  few  years, 
rival  California  in  the  production  of  all  the  cereals,  both  as  regards  ag- 
gregate quantity  raised  and  quality,  and  will  far  surpass  that  or  any 
other  State  in  the  average  yield  per  acre.  There  is,  however,  at  present, 
one  serious  drawback :  The  only  outlet  for  the  products  of  this  region 
is  down  the  Columbia  Eiver  to  Portland.  There  are  two  obstructions  to 
navigation  in  this  river,  the  Cascades  and  the  Dalles.  These  are  over- 
come, to  a  certain  extent,  by  railroads  constructed  around  them ;  but  as 
the  entire  transportation  on  the  river  is  now,  and  has  been  for  years, 
controlled  by  one  company,  freights  are  necessarily  very  high. 

At  the  present  time  the  price  of  wheat  in  Eastern  Washington  is  from 
thirty-five  to  fifty  cents  per  bushel,  and  at  Portland,  Oreg.,  a  distance 
of  about  two  hundred  miles,  it  is  ninety  cents ;  the  cost  of  transportation 
being  one  hundred  per  cent,  for  this  short  distance.  When  the  work  of 
constructing  canals  at  the  Cascades  and  the  Dalles,  now  being  prosecuted 
by  the  general  government,  is  completed,  there  will  be  an  uninterrupted 
steam-boat  navigation  from  the  wheat  growing  regions  of  Eastern  Wash- 
ington and  Oregon,  and  Western  Idaho,  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  There  is 
no  work  of  internal  improvement  now  carried  on  by  the  government 
which  is  of  more  importance  than  these  canals.  Another  outlet  can  be 
furnished  by  the  construction  of  the  branch  line  of  the  Northern  Pacific 
Eailroad  from  Eastern  Washington  across  the  Cascade  Mountains  to 
Puget  Sound.  The  advantages  of  this  road  to  the  whole  Territory  are 
almost  incalculable.  It  would  afford  ample  facilities  for  the  mutual  in- 
terchange of  the  various  dissimilar  productions  of  the  two  sections.  The 
coal  and  lumber  of  Puget  Sound  would  be  exchanged  for  the  wheat  and 
other  products  of  Eastern  Washington,  and  the  surplus  grain  produc- 
tion of  the  latter  could  be  transported  to  the  western  terminus  of  the 
road,  and  thence  shipped  to  any  part  of  the  world. 

CLIMATE. 

The  average  temperature  in  Eastern  Washington  is  as  follows : 
Spring,  52°;  summer,  73°;  autumn,  53° ;  winter,  34°.    The  average 
annual  rain-fall  is  about  twenty  inches. 
71 1 
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TERRITORIAL  UNIVERSITY. 

This  institution  is  located  at  Seattle.  It  was  erected  from  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  sale  of  university  lands  donated  by  the  general  government 
to  the  Territory.  It  is  in  a  very  prosperous  condition.  It  is  mainly  sup- 
ported by  appropriations  from  the  Territorial  treasury,  and  managed  by 
a  board  of  regents. 

INSANE  ASYLUM. 

An  asylum  for  the  insane  and  idiotic  is  located  at  Steilacoom.  It  is 
maintained  at  the  expense  of  the  Territory.  The  present  number  of  in- 
mates is  seventy-six.  Visitors  from  abroad  speak  in  the  highest  terms 
of  the  management  of  the  institution.  It  is  under  the  control  of  a  board 
of  three  trustees,  appointed  by  the  Governor. 

PENITENTIARY. 

The  Territory  has  no  penitentiary  building.  Criminals  convicted  of 
felonies  have  heretofore  been  confined  in  the  county  jails  of  the  Territory. 
The  last  legislative  assembly  provided  for  the  keeping  of  all  prisoners  by 
the  sheriff  of  Thurston  County,  by  contract.  Suitable  buildings  have 
been  erected  by  the  contractor  at  Seatco,  where  all  Territorial  prisoners  are 
now  confined.  The  wisdom  of  this  system  has  been  questioned,  but  it  is 
too  early  to  determine  whether  the  results  will  be  favorable  or  not.  The 
United  States  has  a  fine  penitentiary  on  McNeil's  Island.  It  is  used  ex- 
clusively for  the  confinement  of  prisoners  guilty  of  offenses  against  the 
laws  of  the  United  States. 

LEGISLATIVE  ASSEMBLY. 

The  legislative  assembly  meets  biennially,  and  is  composed  of  a  coun- 
cil consisting  of  nine  members,  and  a  house  of  representatives  consist- 
ing of  thirty  members.  The  sessions  begin  on  the  first  Monday  of 
October.  Elections  for  members  of  the  legislative  assembly,  Delegate  to 
Congress,  and  other  officers  occur  on  the  first  Tuesday  after  the  first 
Monday  of  November,  biennially. 

SUFFRAGE. 

All  citizens  of  the  United  States,  all  persons  who  have  declared  their 
intention  to  become  citizens  six  months  preceding  any  election,  and  all 
half-breed  Indians  who  pay  a  property  tax,  are  legal  voters.    At  all  elec- 
tions for  school  officers,  women  who  pay  a  property  tax  are  legal  voters/ 
and  are  eligible  to  any  office  under  the  school  system  of  the  Territory. 


POPULATION. 

Ckehalis  County   ^0 

Clarke  County   4> 

Clallam  County  

Columbia  County  ■   g£ 

Cowlitz  County*   x>  »Jj 

Island  County*  

Jefferson  County   j>  °' | 

Kitsap  County   ±» 

King  County   QQ9 

Klikitat  County.  -   x'  806 

Lewis  County  •   '52o 

Mason  County  -   j  411 

Pacific  County  - ' 

*  Estimated  from  the  census  of  1877. 
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Pierce  County   2,  801 

San  Juan  County  ,   700 

Skamania  County*   274 

Snohomish  County   i}  042 

Stevens  County*   l'  360 

Thurston  County   2^971 

Wahkiakum  County   '698 

Walla  Walla  County   5?  701 

Whatcom  County   2' 155 

Whitman  County  ]  3,  709 

Yakima  County   1,711 


ASSESSABLE  PROPERTY. 


The  aggregate  value  of  real  and  personal  property  in  the  Territory 
the  past  year,  according  to  the  assessment  returns,  is  $18,930,964.96. 
The  value  of  property  in  each  county  is  as  follows  : 


Counties. 

Personal 
property. 

Real 
property. 

Total. 
• 

Chehalis  

$63,  319  00 
76,  893  00 
340,  281  00 
1,  014,  782  00 
185,  080  00 
98,461  00 
192,  729  00 
702,  517  00 
535,  593  00 
434,  557  00 
190,  730  00 
57,  058  00 
248,  459  00 
817,  530  00 
133,  585  00 

$230, 599  00 
55,  469  00 
528,  892  00 
506,  652  00 
565, 120  00 
263, 109  00 
319,  296  00 
1,  540,  287  00 
454, 187  46 
135,  756  00 
478,  867  00 
307,  080  00 
113,  921  00 
919,  267  00 
20,  983  00 

$293,  918  00 
132,  362  00 
869, 173  00 

1,  521,  434  00 
750,  200  00 
391,  570  00 
512,  025  00 

2,  242,  804  00 
989,  780  46 
570,  313  00 
668,  897  00 
364, 138  00 
362,  380  00 

1,  736,  797  00 
154,  268  00 
117,  519  00 
382,  219  00 
341,  652  00 

1,  652,  848  00 
144,  428  50 
612,  202  00 
819, 142  00 

2,  711,  010  00 
589,  585  00 

Clallam  

Clarke  

Columbia  

Cowlitz  

Island  

Jefferson  

Kitsap  

Klikitat  

Lewis  

Mason  

Pacific  

Pierce   

San  Juan  

Skamania  ; . 

Snohomish  

122,  637  00 
330, 301  00 
704,  762  00 
102,  092  00 
226, 167  00 
749,  412  00 
1,  504,  400  00 
470,  032  00 

259,  582  00 
11,  351  00 

948,086  00 
32,  336  50 

386,  035  00 
69,  730  00 
1,  206,  610  00 

119,  553  00 

Stevens  

Thurston  

Wahkiakum  

Whatcom  

Whitman  

Walla  Walla  

Yakima  

Total  

18,  930,  964  96 

INDIAN  AFFAIRS. 


Within  the  past  two  years  public  opinion  in  this  Territory  has  radi- 
cally changed  on  the  Indian  question.  There  is  now  a  very  strong  feel- 
ing against  the  reservation  system.  This,  to  a  great  extent,  has  been 
created  by  the  Indian  outbreak  in  Idaho  last  year  and  in  Oregon  during 
the  present  year.  There  is  also  a  feeling  of  insecurity  in  the  minds  of 
settlers,  especially  in  Eastern  Washington.  They  are  surrounded  by 
disaffected  and  discontented  Indians,  who  may  at  any  moment  and  with 
little  warning  commence  hostilities.  Many  of  these  Indians  were  in  full 
sympathy  with  the  hostiles  in  Oregon  during  the  recent  outbreak  in  that 
State,  and  some  of  them  actually  joined  the  Bannocks.  The  opinion  very 
generally  prevails  that,  had  the  hostiles  been  able  to  cross  to  the  north 
side  of  the  Columbia  Eiver,  they  would  have  been  joined  by  at  least  five 
hundred  Indians  in  Eastern  Washington.  The  presence  of  gunboats  on 
the  Columbia  Eiver  probably  prevented  the  hostiles  from  crossing. 

At  a  recent  conference  between  General  Howard  and  a  part  of  these 
Indians,  they  were  promised  a  new  reservation  in  this  Territory,  on  both 


*  Estimated  from  census  of  1877. 
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sides  of  the  Columbia  Eiver.  The  citizens  of  this  Territory  are  almost 
unanimously  opposed  to  this.  They  regard  the  reservation  policy  not 
only  a  failure  hut  a  constant  menace  to  them.  While  the  Indians  re- 
main upon  the  reservations  their  tribal  relations  are  kept  up ;  they  talk 
over  their  grievances,  real  or  imaginary  ;  they  send  emissaries  to  other 
reservations  to  excite  feelings  of  hostility  to  the  whites,  and  the  result 
for  several  years  has  been  an  annual  Indian  war,  in  which  innocent  men, 
women,  and  children  have  been  massacred,  and  the  government  put  to 
millions  of  dollars  of  expense. 

The  remedy  that  is  desired  is,  to  abolish  all  Iuclian  reservations,  break 
up  tribal  relations,  hold  all  Indians  responsible  under  the  laws  for  their 
acts,  permit  them  to  avail  themselves  of  homestead  and  pre-emption 
rights,  and,  in  short,  treat  them  as  citizens  of  the  United  States,  which 
this  policy  would  clearly  make  them  under  the  first  section  of  the  four- 
teenth amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  This  policy 
was  unanimously  recommended  by  both  the  Republican  and  Democratic 
Territorial  conventions  which  assembled  in  this  Territory  the  present 
year*  It  is  possible  that  this  policy  might  not  be  feasible  in  other  Ter- 
ritories. Reference  is  only  made  to  this  Territory,  where  it  might  be 
tried  as  an  experiment  at  least.  In  the  event  that  it  is  not  deemed 
advisable  to  pursue  this  policy,  then  the  transfer  of  all  the  Indians  in 
Eastern  Washington  to  the  Colville  Agency  and  those  of  Western 
Washington  to  the  ISeeah  Bay  Agency  would  be  far  more  satisfactory 
to  our  people  than  the  present  system,  provided  that  an  adequate  mili- 
tary force  were  stationed  at  each  reservation  to  keep  the  Indians  under 
subjection.  These  reservations  could  be  easily  enlarged  so  as  to  afford 
ample  facilities  for  hunting,  fishing,  grazing,  and  agricultural  pursuits ; 
they  are  isolated,  one  being  in  the  northeastern  and  the  other  in  the 
extreme  northwestern  part  of  the  Territory,  and  from  their  peculiar 
geographical  position  years  must  elapse  before  they  will  be  encroached 
upon  by  settlers. 

The  interest  of  the  Indians  in  the  other  reservations  could  be  appraised 
by  the  government ;  the  amount  thus  found  due  could  be  invested  in 
United  States  4  per  cent,  bonds,  the  interest  from  which  could  be  paid 
to  the  Indians  on  the  two  reservations,  for  the  support  of  schools  or  other 
beneficial  objects.  This  policy  would  open  to  settlement  more  than  one 
million  acres  of  fine  grazing  and  agricultural  land  now  included  in 
reservations.  These  reservations  are  to-day  entirely  surrounded  by 
settlers,  many  of  whom  are  encroaching  with  their  stock  upon  the  grazing 
lands  on  the  reservations,  thus  engendering  quarrels  and  bitter  feelings 
between  the  settlers  and  the  Indians. 

The  opinion  very  generally  prevails  that  there  will  be  an  Indian  war 
in  Eastern  Washington  during  the  coming  summer  if  matters  are  allowed 
to  remain  as  they  now  are.  The  following  article  published  in  the  Daily 
Oregonian  of  yesterday  is  indicative  of  the  feeling  of  settlers  near  the 
Simcoe  Reservation : 

[Extract  from  The  Daily  Oregonian  of  October  13,  1878.1 
INDIANS  INSOLENT. 

An  attempted  outrage— Indians  in  the  Kittitas  country  preparing  for  war. 

A  gentleman  from  the  Kittitas  country  reports  that  serious  trouble  is  anticipated 
with  the  Indians,  who  are  daily  becoming  more  insolent  and  demonstrative,  KecentJy 
a  buck  belonging  to  Moses's  gang  attempted  an  outrage  on  a  white  woman,  but  her 
screams  brought  several  men,  who  were  at  work  within  hearing  distance,  to  the  rescue, 
and  the  Indian  fled.  Just  previous  to  his  (our  informant's)  departure  the  Indian  was 
to  covered  in  the  same  vicinity  and  arrested  by  a  band  of  citizens.  He  again  proved 
disbe  a  desperate  villain,  and  at  first  resolved  upon  " standing  oft"  the  entire  party. 
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The  settlers,  concluding  that  here  was  their  opportunity  of  meting  out  to  the  wretch 
the  punishment  which  he  so  justly  deserved,  resolved  upon  sending  him  off  to  the 
happy  hunting-grounds  on  short  notice.  So  they  made  a  grand  charge  on  him  with 
the  butts  of  their  rifles,  and  one  settler  dealt  so  heavy  a  blow  as  to  break  off  the  stock 
of  his  gun.  However,  the  Indian  dodged  about  and  finally  got  away  under  cover  of 
the  darkness,  which  was  now  coming  on,  without  sustaining  any  other  injuries — it  has 
since  been  ascertained  from  his  comrades  on  the  reservation — than  a  broken  jaw  and 
several  severe  bruises  about  the  head.  The  Indians  are  all  greatly  incensed  over  this 
procedure  and  declare  they  will  have  revenge.  The  Indians  are  preparing,  it  is  gen- 
erally believed,  for  an  attack  upon  the  white  settlers  just  as  soon  as  opportunity  shall 
present  itself.  The  ugly  breach,  between  them  and  the  settlers  is  being  widened  every 
day,  our  informant  states,  and  both  parties  are  arming  themselves  for  an  outbreak. 
Numerous  complaints  are  made  against  Seattle  and  other  merchants  on  the  sound, 
whom  the  settlers  claim  are  supplying  the  Indians  with  all  the  arms  and  ammunition 
they  want.  Recently,  our  informant  states,  an  Indian  returned,  via  the  Snoqualmie 
Pass,  from  this  section,  with  three  kegs  of  powder  on  one  pack-animal.  The  restless 
feeling  engendered  thus  among  the  settlers  by  these  well-grounded  apprehensions 
of  Indian  troubles,  coupled  with  the  general  excitement  over  the  outrageous  project 
of  establishing  an  "Indian  Botany  Bay"  in  the  very  heart  of  their  country  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  savage  hordes  of  the  Columbia,  has  well-nigh  driven  them  to 
desperation.  They  are,  for  the  most  part,  beginning  to  feel  just  as  if  they  would  sooner 
fight  than  not,  and  are  making  no  effort  to  conciliate  the  red  man. 

• 

It  is  deemed  absolutely  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  peace  that 
a  military  force  should  be  stationed  in  the  Yakima  country  at  the  earliest 
practicable  moment.  General  Howard,  to  some  extent,  concurs  in  this 
view,  but  will  not  order  a  force  there  until  next  spring,  when  it  may  be 
too  late. 

The  attention  of  the  government  is  earnestly  directed  to  this  whole 
subject. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

E.  P.  FEBRY, 
Governor  of  the  Territory  of  Washington. 

Hon.  Carl  Schtjrz, 

Secretary  of  Interior,  Washington,  1).  G. 
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EEPOET. 


Wyoming  Territory, 

Executive  Department, 

Cheyenne,  October  26,  1878. 

Sir  :  In  compliance  with  your  request  of  August  9,  I  submit  herewith 
a  concise  statement  of  the  resources,  progress,  and  present  condition  of 
Wyoming,  with  some  suggestions  concerning  what  appear  to  be  the 
leading  wants  of  the  Territory. 

It  is  proper  to  remark  at  the  outset  that  considerable  portions  of  the 
Territory  have  been  as  yet  only  partially  explored,  and  that  compara- 
tively little  has  been  published  concerning  such  portions  as  are  occupied 
or  have  been  examined.  For  these  reasons  I  should  have  been  unable 
to  meet  even  quite  moderate  demands  for  information  had  I  not  early  in 
the  season  entered  the  field  as  an  observer  of  quite  extensive  regions 
but  little  known,  besides  visiting  those  already  occupied  and  undergoing 
improvement. 

I  may  be  allowed  to  say,  therefore,  by  way  of  indicating  the  original 
source  of  much  of  the  information  contained  in  this  report,  that  during 
the  past  season  I  have  not  only  visited  the  many  towns  and  settlements 
on  the  railroad  and  other  thoroughfares,  the  several  districts  devoted  to 
grazing  purposes,  the  lumber  regions,  the  mining  districts,  and  numer- 
ous locations  of  reported  mineral  deposits,  but  that  I  have  likewise  made 
tours  of  observation  in  the  extreme  northern  portions,  so  lately  occupied 
by  the  Sioux  and  other  hostile  Indians — in  a  word,  that  I  have  made 
such  journeys  over  the  plains  of  Wyoming,  in  the  valleys  of  its  principal 
rivers,  and  in  the  mountain  ranges,  as  have  given  me  a  personal  knowl- 
edge of  its  characteristic  features,  as  well  as  a  general  idea  of  its  indus- 
trial capabilities. 

In  the  prosecution  of  these  labors  I  have  been  greatly  aided  by  vari 
ous  corporate  bodies,  by  officers  of  the  Army,  and  by  numerous  citizens. 
My  acknowledgments  are  especially  due  to  the  Union  Pacific  Eailway 
Company,  the  Sweetwater  Stage  Company,  and  the  Cheyenne  and  Black 
Hills  Stage  Company,  for  transportation  facilities;  to  General  George 
Crook,  commanding  this  military  department ;  Capt.  J.  Hayes,  command- 
ing at  Camp  Brown;  Capt.  E.  M.  Coates,  in  command  of  Fort  Fetterman; 
Paymaster  Henry  G.  Thomas;  Maj.  C.  J.  von  Herrmann,  commanding  at 
Fort  McKinney,  and  General  Wesley  Merritt,  commanding  the  Fifth 
Cavalry  in  the  field  (then  Northern  Wyoming),  for  many  extraordi- 
nary favors,  without  which  some  of  my  most  interesting  and  useful  ex- 
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3?  .A.  33,  T  I. — ~R  ESOUECES. 

GEOGRAPHICAL  FEATURES. 

The  Territory  of  Wyoming  was  formed  by  act  of  Congress  approved 
July  25, 1868,  the  southwestern  portion  of  Dakota  being  united  to  lesser 
portions  of  Utah  and  Colorado  for  that  purpose.  It  embraces  all  that  por- 
tion of  the  country  lying  between  the  forty-first  and  forty-fifth  degrees  of 
latitude,  and  between  the  one  hundred  and  fourth  and  one  hundred  and 
eleventh  meridians  west  from  Greenwich.  It  has  an  area,  therefore,  of 
nearly  100,000  square  miles — as  great  as  those  of  New  York,  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  New  Jersey  combined,  or  more  than  one  and  one-half  times 
as  great  as  that  of  all  New  England.  While  the  eastern  portion  belongs 
to  that  vast  division  of  the  West  known  as  the  Plains,  being  a  continu- 
ation of  the  plains  of  Nebraska,  much  the  larger  proportion,  indeed 
nine-tenths  of  the  whole  area,  lies  within  the  Eocky  Mountain  region. 
This,  however,  conveys  a  very  incorrect  idea  of  the  geographical  features 
of  the  Territory.  For  strictly  speaking  the  whole  Territory  is  a  region 
of  vast  plains  relieved  by  numerous  broken  and  detached  ranges  and 
spurs  of  mountains. 

Commencing  at  the  southeast  corner — the  part  first  touched  by  the 
Pacific  Railway — we  first  encounter  the  Laramie  Range,  which  extends 
in  a  northwesterly  course  nearly  200  miles.  It  is  this  range  of  mount- 
ains that  is  crossed  by  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  at  an  elevation  of 
8,242  feet,  and  which  has  its  culmination  in  Laramie  Peak,  near  its 
northern  extremity.  Its  width,  with  straggling  flanks  and  spurs,  varies 
from  15  miles  to  40. 

Proceeding  westward,  along  the  southern  boundary,  after  crossing 
the  southern  portion  of  Laramie  Plains,  we  next  come  to  the  Medicine 
Bow  Mountains,  which  project  into  Wyoming  about  50  miles,  and  have 
a  lateral  extent  about  half  as  great.  Crossing  the  valley  of  the  North 
Platte,  which,  with  its  little  tributaries,  occupies  a  breadth  of  10  or  15 
miles,  we  come  now  to  the  main  chain  of  the  Bocky  Mountains,  so 
called — a  chain  consisting  of  an  almost  continuous,  but,  nevertheless, 
broken,  series  of  ranges  extending  thence  through  Wyoming  in  a  north- 
westerly direction  into  Montana  and  the  British  possessions.  Straggling 
portions  of  these  mountains  are  interrupted  by  streams  of  water,  some 
of  which  are  tributary  to  the  Platte  and  flow  eastward,  finding  their 
final  outlet  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  while  others  are  tributaries  of  Green 
Biver,  and  flow  westward  and  southward  into  the  Colorado,  and  finally 
into  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Beyond  the  broad  valley  of  Green  Biver,  which 
has  a  southeasterly  course  through  the  southwestern  portion  of  the 
Territory,  and  crosses  the  Colorado  line  exactly  where  that  State  cor- 
ners on  Wyoming  and  Utah,  five  degrees  of  longitude  west  from  the  east- 
ern boundary  of  Wyoming,  we  touch  the  northern  edge  of  the  Uinta 
Mountains  and  the  Bear  Biver  Mountains,  which  also  lie  mainly  in  Utah, 
but  extend  northwesterly  into  Idaho. 

Beturning  now  to  the  western  base  of  the  Laramie  Range,  and  tracing 
a  course  westward  and  north  of  the  forty-second  parallel,  after  crossing 
the  Laramie  Plains,  nearly  100  miles  in  breadth,  an  east  and  west  range 
of  mountains  is  found,  which,  constituting  the  southern  wall  of  the  Sweet: 
water  Valley,  deserves  to  be  called  the  Sweetwater  Mountains,  but 
which,  in  fact,  bears  several  names,  to  wit,  Sweetwater,  Seminole,  and 
Lewis.  They  are  not  more  than  3  to  15  miles  in  breadth  from  north  to 
south,  including  the  elevated  plateaus  between  their  scattered  spurs ; 
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but  in  length  they  stretch  across  three  degrees  of  longitude.  Beyond 
their  western  extremity  is  an  open  and  somewhat  broken  country,  60  to 
70  miles  across,  being  the  valley  of  Green  Eiver.  West  of  this,  and 
bounding  it,  are  the  Wasatch  Mountains,  part  of  an  extensive  north 
and  south  range,  belonging  mainly  to  Idaho,  but  lapping  over  upon  the 
western  border  of  Wyoming  perhaps  40  miles,  for  a  distance  north  and 
south  of  over  100  miles. 

Returning  again  to  the  eastern  boundary,  and  sweeping  across  the 
remaining  portion  of  the  Territory,  even  to  the  northern  boundary,  we 
find,  first,  the  Black  Hills,  about  one-third  of  which  lie  on  the  Wyoming 
side  of  the  Dakota  line,  and  together  with  the  Little  Missouri  and  the 
Wolf  Mountains,  both  of  which  are  north  and  south  ranges  of  high 
hills,  occupy  much  of  the  northeastern  corner  of  the  Territory.  Pass- 
ing westward  over  the  beautiful  valleys,  watered  by  the  Powder  and 
its  tributaries,  occupying  a  breadth  of  50  to  100  miles,  we  come  to  that 
magnificent  range,  the  Big  Horn  Mountains,  a  range  30  to  50  miles  in 
breadth,  and  having  a  length  of  nearly  150  miles  in  Wyoming. .  Beyond 
flows  the  Big  Horn  Biver,  having  a  course  nearly  due  north  in  general 
terms,  and,  with  its  tributaries  from  the  west,  occupying  a  north  and 
south  basin  50  to  100  miles  in  width.  Beyond  and  southwest  of  this 
belt  are  found  the  Owl  Creek,  Rattlesnake,  and  Wind  River  Mount- 
ains ;  the  last  named  being  the  most  extensive,  and  having  a  direction 
southeast  and  northwest,  corresponding  to  that  of  the  Bocky  Mount- 
ains in  general,  of  whose  main  chain  it  forms  a  part,  and  extending 
from  near  the  western  end  of  the  Sweetwater  Range  a  distance  of  some 
200  miles  into  the  Yellowstone  National  Park.  West  of  this  lie  the 
upper  basins  of  the  Green  and  Snake  Rivers  ;  the  two  being  separated 
by  a  short  east-and-west  spur,  known  as  the  Wyoming  Mountains,  con- 
necting the  Wind  River  Range  with  the  Wasatch,  already  referred  to 
as  constituting  for  about  100  miles  the  western  wall  of  the  Territory. 

It  will  appear  from  this  general  description  of  the  position,  course,  and 
extent  of  mountain  ranges,  that  they  are  widely  distributed  over  the 
Territory,  leaving  large  areas  of  valley  and  plain.  As  the  plains  them- 
selves have  an  average  elevation  of  about  6,000  feet  above  sea-level,  it 
may  be  inferred  that  many  of  the  higher  peaks  have  a  great  elevation. 
But  few  accurate  measurements  have  been  made,  but  it  is  known  that 
Laramie  Peak  in  the  Laramie  Range,  Snow  Range  in  the  Medicine  Bow 
Mountains,  Emmons'  Peak  in  the  ITintas,  Fremont's  Peak  in  the  Wind 
River  Range,  and  Cloud  Peak  in  the  Big  Horn  chain,  have  an  altitude 
of  12,000  to  14,000  feet. 

The  Territory  is  thus,  in  general  terms,  a  vast  expanse  of  undulating 
plains,  rising  abruptly  and  irregularly  at  many  places  into  mountain 
ranges,  with  elevated  spines  and  lofty  peaks  ;  the  intervening  lower 
levels  broadly  grooved  or  deeply  furrowed  in  every  possible  direction  by 
a  dozen  or  more  important  rivers  with  their  numberless  branches. 

GENERAL  GEOLOGICAL  FEATURES. 

Speaking  in  the  most  general  terms,  the  crests  of  the  mountain  ranges, 
and  indeed  the  masses  of  them,  are  composed  chiefly  of  feldspathic  gran- 
ite, syenite,  and  gneiss,  followed  on  their  downward  slopes  by  the  Silu- 
rian, Devonian,  Carboniferous,  Triassic,  Jurassic,  and  Cretaceous  rocks ; 
some  appearing  in  one  locality,  others  in  another,  according  to  extent 
of  upheaval  or  the  amount  of  erosive  action.  The  elevated  plains  are 
to  a  large  extent  Cretaceous,  overlaid  by  sandstones,  assumed  to  be 
Tertiary,  by  gravel  and  drift.   Yiewed  in  detail  there  are,  of  course, 
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various  exposures  resulting  from  as  many  and  various  geological  causes. 
Thus,  over  a  broad  stretch  of  country  on  the  east  side  of  the  Laramie 
Bange  we  find  the  surface  overlaid  with  marls,  sands  or  sandstones,  and 
clays  of  what  is  known  as  the  White  Eiver  group.  Sometimes  these 
rest  on  older  rocks  properly  intervening  between  them  and  the  granites, 
sometimes  directly  on  the  granites  themselves.  Crossing  over  this 
range  we  have  all  along  exposures  of  the  Carboniferous  and  of  a  forma- 
tion between  them  and  the  granites,  and  resting  upon  the  latter  a  series 
of  fine  and  coarse  sandstones.  There  is  also  a  great  exposure  of  red 
sandstones  all  along  the  west  margin  of  the  range — a  rock,  either  Trias- 
sic  or  Jurassic— while  at  several  points  there  are  outcroppings  of  Juras- 
sic limestones ;  and  again,  as  along  the  Laramie  and  Medicine  Bow 
Rivers,  of  Cretaceous  rocks. 

In  the  central  and  southern  portion  of  the  Territory  there  are  extraor- 
dinary evidences  of  upheaval.  Indeed,  as  Professor  Hayden  has  ob- 
served, there  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  Rawlins,  on  the  Union  Pacific 
Railroad,  an  exposure  of  all  the  formations,  from  the  granites  to  the 
Cretaceous.  In  some  places  there  are  siliceous  rocks,  with  Carbonifer- 
ous limestone  superimposed  ;  in  others,  exposures  of  red  syenite,  with 
a  very  decided  dip  and  with  numbers  of  the  Lower  Silurian  group  lying 
in  nearly  horizontal  positions  upon  it,  But  throughout  the  Tertiary 
rocks  of  comparatively  modern  elate,  the  Cretaceous,  Triassic,  Jurassic, 
and  Tertiary  prevail,  with  but  exceptional  exposures  of  the  rocks  of  the 
primary  series. 

The  geology  of  Northwestern  Wyoming  is  in  general  quite  similar, 
except  that  there  appears  to  be  less  frequent  exposure  of  the  Cretaceous 
rocks. 

The  plateaus  east  and  west  of  the  Wind  River  Range  are  chiefly  Car- 
boniferous, -Triassic  and  Jurassic.  The  elevated  plains,  though  mostly 
Cretaceous,  are  generally  overlaid  with  Tertiary  sands,  gravel,  and  drift. 
So  likewise  in  the  basin  of  the  Sweetwater  and  of  the  Platte  below  their 
•confluences  5  while  the  granitic  rocks  (largely  feldspathic),  with  an  oc- 
casional show  of  trap  and  basalt,  form  the  crests  of  the  higher  ridges 
and  mountains  which  mark  the  physical  geography  of  that  region;  the 
more  recent  formations  occupy  the  plains  and  valleys.  The  sandstones 
more  especially  present  themselves  to  the  eye,  but  in  many  places  the 
limestones  also  come  to  the  surface,  not  unfrequently  of  a  quality  very 
suitable  for  economic  uses. 

Northeastern  Wyoming  is  not  very  materially  different  in  its  geologi- 
cal features  from  the  region  last  named.  There  are  several  ranges  of 
mountains  embraced,  as  before  observed,  but  the  rock  formations  are 
not  peculiar.  Erosive  action  has  done  its  work  there  as  elsewhere,  so 
effectually  that  what  were  once  ranges  of  mountains  between  the  Tongue 
and  Powder  Rivers  have  been  worn  down  to  what  are  now  only  high 
hills,  many  of  them  grassed  over  to  their  summits.  South  of  the  so- 
called  Wolf  Mountains,  and  throughout  that  whole  region  of  elevated 
plains  north  of  Fort  Laramie  and  between  the  Black  Hills  on  the  east 
and  the  Big  Horn  Mountains  on  the  west,  eroded  sand  hills  and  lofty 
buttes  present  conclusive  evidence  of  the  great  changes  wrought  since 
the  subsidence  of  the  waters  which  once  occupied  this  region  of  plains 
and  washed  the  bases  of  the  mountains  above  named. 

SOILS. 

From  the  foregoing  account  it  will  appear  that  the  popular  notion  of 
the  sterility  of  that  part  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  region  lying  within  the 
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boundaries  of  Wyoming  is  far  from  correct — that  the  rock  formations 
underlying  its  plains  and  lapping  upon  its  mountains  are  of  the  very 
character  to  produce  fertile  soils.  Loam  in  the  valleys,  sandy  loam  on 
the  plateaus  and  mountain  slopes,  these  in  general  are  the  soils  of  the 
Territory. 

Observation  and  experience  confirm  theory  by  showing  that  except  in 
limited  localities  where  the  surface  has  been  covered  to  a  considerable 
depth  by  drifts  of  quite  pure  sand,  or  where  there  is  a  superabundance 
of  alkali,  the  soil  either  produces  or  is  capable  of  producing  not  only  ex- 
cellent growths  of  the  native  grasses  but  thrifty  growths  of  the  tame 
grasses,  grains,  and  vegetables.  Even  the  alkali  soils,  so  called,  are 
rich  in  the  elements  of  fertility  and  are  readily  improvable  by  means  of 
irrigation — by  washing,  so  to  speak — and  in  course  of  time  become  very 
productive,  The  apparent  barrenness  which  marks  large  areas  in  certain 
districts  now  producing  little  but  sage-brush  (Artemisia  tridentata)  and 
greasewood  (Sarcobatus  verniculatm)  is  very  deceptive,  therefore.  Indeed, 
where  these  native  growths  are  vigorous  and  close  their  mere  destruction 
by  fire,  or  otherwise,  is  sufficient  to  insure  a  firm  growth  of  grass  in  one 
or  two  years. 

THE  BIYEES  OF  WYOMING. 

Hardly  any  other  Territory  is  so  well  watered.  Besides  being  a  por- 
tion of  the  divide  of  the  continent  and  hence  a  grand  water-shed,  its 
mountains  are  so  scattered,  as  already  remarked,  that  there  are  many 
sources  of  streams  in  all  sections  and  of  course  drainage  in  all  direc- 
tions. Thus  the  central,  eastern,  and  southeastern  portions  are  remarka- 
bly well  watered  by  the  North  Platte  and  its  numerous  affluents,  waters 
which  at  length  empty  into  the  Missouri  in  Southeastern  Nebraska ;  North- 
eastern Wyoming,  by  the  forks  of  the  Cheyenne  Eiver,  which  empties 
into  the  Missouri  in  Dakota,  and  by  the  Powder  and  its  many  branches 
flowing  northward  into  the  Yellowstone  in  Montana  $  the  middle  and 
northwestern  portions,  by  the  Tongue  and  Big  Horn,  Avith  their  several 
tributaries,  which  also  empty  into  the  Yellowstone  ;  the  western  and 
southwestern  portions,  by  the  Snake,  whose  waters  flow  northwestward 
through  Idaho  into  the  Columbia  River,  the  Bear,  which  empties  into  the 
Great  Salt  Lake  of  Utah,  and  the  Green,  whose  final  course  is  south- 
westward  into  the  Gulf  of  California. 

The  most  important  of  the  rivers  are  the  North  Platte,  the  Powder, 
the  Big  Horn,  and  the  Green. 

The  North  Platte  has  its  source  in  the  North  Park  of  Wyoming  and 
Colorado.  It  flows  northward  nearly  150  miles  to  where  it  receives 
another  considerable  stream,  the  Sweetwater,  whose  origin  is  in  the  Wind 
Eiver  Mountains,  and  whence,  by  a  grand  curve,  it  sweeps  northward 
around  the  head  of  the  Laramie  Eange  past  Fort  Fetterman,  and  thence 
in  a  southeasterly  course  to  Fort  Laramie,  where  it  is  increased  by  the 
quite  large  and  beautiful  Laramie  (also  from  the  mountains  of  Colorado) 
and  finally  passes  out  into  Nebraska.  Its  entire  length  in  Wyoming 
cannot  be  less  than  400  miles,  and  besides  the  large  tributaries  above 
named  it  receives  scores  of  beautiful  little  streams  from  either  side,  the 
whole  system  watering  an  area  but  little  less  than  one-fourth  of  the  whole 
Territory.  The  Platte  and  all  its  branches  are  remarkably  clear  and 
sweet  waters. 

The  Green,  although  a  very  considerable  river,  with  a  deep  and  strong 
current,  has  fewer  important  branches,  and  waters  an  area  not  more  than 
half  as  large.  Still,  with  the  help  of  Bear  Eiver  and  the  Snake,  it  drains 
and  supplies  the  southwestern  one-sixth  of  the  Territory.    The  streams 
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here  mentioned  are  of  good  water,  but  one  or  two  of  the  small  streams 
which  flow  into  the  Green  are  strongly  alkaline,  Bitter  Creek  (through 
whose  valley  the  railway  passes  for  a  considerable  distance)  notably  so. 

The  Big  Horn  is  a  splendid  river.  It  is  formed  at  its  head  bv  the 
Wind,  Little  Wind,  and  Popo  Agie,  and  many  lesser  streams  which  flow 
out  of  the  Wind  River  Mountains,  and  all  of  which  are  remarkably  sweet 
water.  Farther  down  to  the  northward  it  receives  on  the  east  side  from 
the  Big  Horn  Mountains,  Badwater,  Painted  Bock  Creek,  Shell  Creek  and 
the  Little  Horn ;  on  the  western  side,  and  from  the  Shoshone  Mountains, 
and  the  Yellowstone  National  Park,  the  Owl  Creek,  Gray  Bull,  and 
Stinkingwater.  The  entire  area  thus  watered  is  perhaps^  one-eighth 
to  one-sixth  of  the  whole. 

The  Powder  Biver  has  its  origin  in  the  southern  extremitv  of  the  Big 
Horn  Mountains  and  in  the  highlands  which  divide  its  headwaters  from 
the  little  streams  emptying  into  the  Xorth  Platte  above  Fort  Fetterman, 
receiving  as  affluents  from  the  west,  Willow  Creek,  Dry  Fork,  Crazy 
Woman,  and  Lodge  Pole.  Being  closely  flanked  by  mountains  on  the 
east,  it  receives  no  streams  from  that  side. 

CLIMATE. 

The  fact  that  nowhere  else  on  the  globe  is  there  a  region  so  high  as 
this  occupied  by  any  considerable  community  of  men  has  led  to  a  pre- 
judgment of  it  by  those  who  knowing  its  altitude  do  not  appreciate  the 
other  important  elements  which  help  to  determine  its  climatic  character. 

Becalling  the  physical  peculiarities  of  the  Territory — the  northwesterly 
trend  of  its  broken  and  scattered  mountains,  with  grand  gateways  for 
the  admission  of  Pacific  currents,  and  the  low  altitude  of  the  mountain 
ranges  beyond  the  northern  boundary  of  the  Territory — we  should  be 
prepared  to  deduce  a  climate  theoretically  quite  different  from  one  based 
on  altitude  and  latitude  alone.  That  latitude  itself  is  not  a  sufficient 
criterion,  any  one  may  readily  satisfy  himself  by  comparing  the  climates 
of  Western  Europe  with  those  of  the  Atlantic  side  of  Xorth  America  on 
the  same  parallels :  cold  New  England,  for  example,  with  Spain  and 
Italy;  rigorous  Newfoundland  with  sunny  France;  or  frozen  Labra- 
dor with  warm  and  comfortable  Old  England.  The  explanation  is  easy 
when  we  take  into  account  the  configuration  of  the  two  continents,  with 
the  contrary  influence  of  the  warm  northeasterly  currents  of  wind  and 
water  that  temper  the  climate  of  the  European  continent,  and  the  chill- 
ing waters  from  Spitzbergen  that  wash  the  eastern  shore  of  America. 
On  the  western  coast  of  this  continent  the  existing  conditions  are  exactly 
reversed.  It  is  warmed  by  northeasterly  Pacific  currents,  which  diffuse 
a  warmth  along  the  slope  on  that  side  that  is  felt  even  throughout  the 
high  regions  of  the  Bocky  Mountains,  and  which,  curving  around  the 
head  of  those  mountains  and  coming  down  along  the  eastern  side  of 
the  Big  Horn  Mountains,  exert  a  special  influence  throughout  Northeast- 
ern and  Eastern  Wyoming. 

From  actual  observations,  it  appears  that  the  isotherm  passing 
through  places  having  a  mean  annual  temperature  of  50°,  touches  the 
eastern  coast  of  Asia  at  the  forty-second  parallel,  the  western  coast  of 
America  at  the  fiftieth,  points  in  Southern  Pennsylvania  on  or  very  near 
the  fortieth,  and  then  bears  away  in  a  northeasterly  course,  touching 
London  at  the  fifty-first  parallel. 

So  far  as  Wyoming  is  concerned,  observations  have  been  taken  at  but 
a  few  points  5  enough,  however,  to  show  that  the  cliinate  of  the  plains, 
both  east  of  the  mouu tains  and  within  them,  compares  favorablv  with 
that  of  the  Middle  States. 
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At  this  writing,  I  have  access  to  the  records  of  observations  taken  at 
Fort  Laramie  and  Cheyenne  only,  but  am  able  to  state,  as  the  result  of 
comparisons  heretofore  made,  and  on  the  basis  of  observations  by  pri- 
vate citizens  at  various  points  west  of  the  Laramie  Bange,  that  the  same 
isotherms  which  touch  those  two  places  reappear  there,  so  that  the 
tables  here  presented,  covering  periods  amounting  to  seventeen  years, 
may  be  considered  as  representative  of  other  points  as  of  them. 

Consolidated  table  of  mean  temperatures  and  measurements  of  rain,  for  months,  seasons,  and, 
years,  and  of  extremes  of  temperature,  at  Fort  Laramie,  Wyo.,  for  a  period  of  several 
years,  dating  back  from  January  1,  1855. 


Thermometer. 

Hain. 

Months  and  seasons. 

Mean. 

Maxi- 
mum. 

Mini- 
mum. 

Range. 

Amount  in 
inches. 

J anuary  . . 
February  . . 

March  

April  

May  

June  

July  

August  

September 
October  — 
Xovember  . 
December.. 


Spring . . 
Summer 
Autumn 
Winter  . 


Tear  

Period  of  time  for  which  table  is  prepared 


31.  03 

32.  60 
36.  81 
47.  60 
56. 11 
67.34 
74.  70 
73.  78 
64.21 
50.  91 
35.  83 
27.  98 

46.  84 
71.  94 
50.32 
30.54 

49.91 


-29 


133 


Table  of  meteorological  observations  taken  at  Fort  Laramie,  on  the  Laramie  and  Platte  Riv- 
ers, in  Wyoming  Territory,  for  a  period  of  five  years,  extending  from  January  1,  1855,  to 
December  31,  1859,  inclusive. 

[Latitude,  42. 12 ;  longitude,  104.  31 ;  altitude,  4,519.] 


Months  and  seasons. 


Thermometer. 


Weather. 


Rain  and 
snow. 


January  . . 
February  . . 

March  

April  

May  

June  

July  

August  — 
September 
October  — 
Xorember 
December  . 


Spring . . 
Summer 
Autumn 
Winter  . 

Year  


1855. 


49.  72 
71.  61 
54.  79 
28.84 

51.  24 


92 


92 


Days.  Days. 


62 


(*) 

(*) 

(*) 

(*) 

(*) 

(*) 

(*) 

(*) 

(*) 

(*) 

(*) 

(*) 

27 

4 

20 

11 

18 

12 

21 

10 

18 

12 

16 

15 

Days.  Day 

0 


36 

46  !  

55  !  57 


116  |. 


25 


*Xo  record  for  first  six  months  of  this  year. 
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Table  of  meteorological  observations  taken  at  Fort  Laramie,  tyc. — Continued. 


Months  and  seasons. 


J anuary  . . . 
February  . . 

March  

April  

May  

June. ..  

July  

August  

September . 

October  

November  . 
December. . 


Spring . . 
Summer 
Autumn . 
"Winter  .. 


Year. 


January  . . 
[February  . 

March  

April  

May  

June  

July  

August  

September . 
October . . . 
November  . 
December. . 


Spring . . 
Summer 
Autumn 
Winter  . . 


Year. 


J  anuary  . . . 
February  . . 

March  

April  

May  

June  

July  

August  

September . 
October . . . 
November  . 
December. . 


Spring . . 
Summer 
Autumn 
Winter  . . 


Year. 


January  . 
February 
March  . . . 

April  

May  

June  

July  

August . . 


1856. 


1857. 


1858. 


1859. 


Thermometer. 


19.  08 

30.  29 
39.  06 
53.  06 
60.  89 
74.  94 
76.  56 
71.  98 
59.  29 

50.  75 

31.  65 
22.  71 

51.  00 
74.  49 
47.  23 
24.  03 

49. 19 


24.  86 

32.  93 
40.  93 
40.  81 
53.  72 
65.  55 
75.  63 
73.  47 
64.  74 
55.  36 

33.  63 
30. 15 

51. 11 
71.  55 
51.  24 
29.  31 

50.  80 


32.  59 

27.  87 
41.  45 

49.  46 

50.  92 
70. 12 
72.  93 

70.  67 
60.  38 
45.  64 

33.  82 
26.  02 

47.  27 

71.  24 
49.  95 

28.  83 


32 


29.  60 
33. 16 
37.  07 
42.  51 
56.  03 

72.  89 
79.  94 

73.  04 


42 
60 
70 
78 
86 
102 
104 


104 


56 


66 
70 
85 
92 
100 


113 


112 


120 


Weather. 

Rain 

and 

snow. 

a 

a 

% 

i 

£ 

o 

"oi 

o 

o 
a 

a 

6 

CO 

< 

Days. 

ays. 

Days.  Days. 



22 

0 

4 

.55 

17 

12 

0 

5 

.  45 

16 

15 

6 

2 

1.  75 

15 

15 

2 

3 

.34 

16 

15 

7 

4 

3.  51 

23 

7 

8 

0 

.82 

20 

11 

10 

0 

4. 15 

19 

12 

4 

0 

2.  52 

21 

9 

2 

0 

.23 

18 

13 

0 

3 

.29 

21 

9 

1 

3 

.21 

14 

17 

0 

3 

.  17 

47 

45 

15 

9 

4.  60 

62 

30 

22 

0 

7.  52 

60 

32 

3 

6 

.  73 

53 

38 

0 

12 

1. 17 

222 

144 

40 

27 

15.  02 

11 

20 

1 

5 

.33 

15 

13 

0 

4 

.  53 

20 

11 

0 

0 

0 

14 

16 

0 

4 

.07 

16 

15 

0 

0 

1.  45 

25 

5 

6 

0 

2. 12 

27 

4 

2 

0 

.  04 

5 

3 

0 

1.  87 

I 

4 

4 

0 

.10 

25 

6 

2 

1 

1.  53 

27 

3 

0 

2 

.05 

26 

5 

0 

4 

.  06 

50 

42 

0 

4 

1.  52 

78 

14 

11 

0 

2.  03 

78 

13 

6 

3 

1.  68 

52 

38 

1 

ia 

.  92 

257 

108 

18 

20 

6. 15 

29 

2 

0 

0 

0 

23 

5 

0 

4 

.  02 

28 

3 

0 

1 

.02 

21 

9 

1 

2 

.09 

23 

8 

3 

1 

1. 12 

29 

1 

2 

o 

.80 

26 

5 

8 

0 

1. 14 

22 

9 

7 

0 

1.  81 

24 

6 

2 

0 

.70 

20 

11 

3 

1 

1.43 

17 

13 

2 

6 

.32 

18 

13 

0 

3 

.  45 

72 

20 

4 

4 

1.  23 

77 

15 

17 

0 

3.  75 

61 

30 

7 

7 

2.  45 

70 

20 

0 

7 

.  47 

280 

85 

28 

18 

7.  90 

22 

9 

0 

1 

.01 

20 

8 

0 

0 

0 

19 

12 

0 

0 

0 

13 

17 

4 

6 

.18 

19 

12 

6 

2 

2. 11 

22 

8 

1 

0 

.03 

19 

12 

6 

0 

1.  33 

18 

33 

4. 

0 

.57 
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Table  of  meteorological  observations  taken  at  Fort  Laramie,  $c— Continued. 


Thermometer. 

"Weather. 

Eain 

and 

to 

snow. 

.9 

Montbs  and  seasons. 

s 

.3 

d 

UUIX 

nuiit 

© 

u 

ount 

■ 

Ma 

S 

Fai 

Clo 

ft 

o 

CO 

a 

1859— Continued. 

Days.  Bays. 

Days.  Days. 

September 

56.  74 

91 

38 

53 

15 

15 

5 

.49 

October 

54.  41 

87 

23 

28 

3 

0 

.  22 

November 

34.  46 

79 

-  7 

86 

15 

15 

1 

5 

1. 12 

December 

21.  98 

51 

-22 

73 

14 

17 

0 

.  8 

.20 

Spring .   ,  . 

45.  20 

85 

14 

71 

51 

41 

10 

8 

2.  29 

75.  29 

100 

49 

51 

59 

11 

6 

0 

1.  93 

48.54 

91 

-  7 

98 

58 

33 

7 

1.  83 

Winter  . . . 

28.  23 

62 

-22 

84 

56 

34 

0 

9 

.21 

49.  31 

100 

1 

89 

223 

142 

27 

16 

6.  26 

Statement  *  showing  mean  barometer,  maximum,  minimum,  and  mean  temperature,  amount  of 
rain-fall,  and  prevailing  direction  of  the  wind,  for  each  month,  at  Cheyenne,  IViio.,  from 
January  1,  1872,  to  October  31,  1878,  inclusive. 


Month. 


-January   29.  929 

February   29.  859 

March   29.  917 

April   29.  876 

May   29.  990 

June   30.041 

July   30.098 

August   30. 116 

September   30.  038 

October   30.  048 

November   29.  950 

December   29.914 

January   29.831 

February   29.  778 

March   29.  912 

April   29.910 

May...   29.854 

June   29.  996 

July   30.  089 

August   30. 112 

September   30.  051 

October   30.030 

November   29.  997 

December   29.  893 

January   29.843 

February   29.  816 

March   29.  809 

April   29.931 

May   29.  944 

June   29.  981 

July   30.098 

August   30.  079 

September   30.  062 

October   30.082 

November   29.  881 

December   29.  950 

January   29.  795 

February   29.  820 

March   29.  810 

April   29.945 

May   29JH3 

Kindly  prepared  for  this  report  by  Sergeant  J 

72  I 


Thermometer. 


30.9 
33.0 
38.3 
52.0 
61.5 
64.5 
65.1 
55.6 
45.2 
28.2 
23.4 
24.6 
25.0 
39.7 
34.4 
49.2 
69.5 
69.7 
69.2 
55.9 
42.5 
40.1 
27.6 
30.4 
22.9 
28.9 
39.0 
56.6 
65.  2 
71.8 
68.6 
54.2 
46.7 
35.8 
29.1 
12.5 
25.6 
24.3 


54.7 
H  Smith. 


Inches. 
.02 
.27 
.38 
1.61 

1.  99 
1.84 
3.  90 

2.  05 

1.  03 
.33 
.03 
.03 
.03 
.02 
.38 
.92 

2.  41 


Prevailing  direc- 
tion of  wind. 


.23 
.50 
1.  20 


Northwest. 
West. 
Northwest. 
West. 
North. 
West. 
Do. 
Do. 
Northwest. 

Do. 
West. 

Do. 
Northwest. 
West. 

Do. 
Northwest. 
West. 

Do. 
South. 
West. 
Northeast. 
West. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
South. 

Do. 
West. 

Do. 
Northwest. 
West. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Northwest. 
Do. 
Do. 


80 

in  charge  of  signal  office  at  Cheyenne. 
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Statement  showing  mean  barometer,  $c. — Continued. 


Year. 


L875. 


1876... 


1878. 


Month. 


Thermometer. 


June  

July  

August  . . . 
September 
October . . . 
Xovember. 
December . 
January  . . . 
February  . 
March 

April  

May  


June  

July  

August  

September  . 

October   

November  . 
December . . 

January  

F ebruary  . . 

March  

April  

May  

June  

July  

August  

September  . 

October  

November . 
December. . 

J  anuary  

February  . . 
March 

April  

May  

June  

July  

August  

September  . 
October  


30. 001 
30. 108 
30. 052 
30. 113 
30.  045 
29.  857 
29.  850 
29.  851 
29.  854 
29.  7S1 
29.  891 

29.  904 

30.  010 
30.  035 
30.  027 
30.  052 
29.944 
29.  453 
29.  894 

29.  898 

30.  007 
29.  834 
29.  858 
29.  824 

29.  959 

30.  039 
30.  073 
29.  993 
29.  973 
29.  942 
29.  953 
29.  879 
29.  780 
29.  868 
29.  773 

29.  907 

30.  025 
30.  049 
30.  094 
30.  023 
29.  976 


63.7 
64.0 
63.2 
56.  0 
47.  9 
30.3 
33.4 
23.8 
30.7 
26.  8 
42.4 
50.6 
60.8 
72.3 
66.5 
57.3 
46.9 
33.2 
23.4 
25.0 
31.6 
35.9 
38.2 
50.8 
59.  0 
70.2 
67.9 
56.2 
40.0 
30.1 
28.9 
25.3 
30.  9 
38.7 
43.5 
47.9 
58.6 
70.2 
68.3 
52.4 
42.4 


Prevailing  direc- 
tion of  wind. 


35 
46 
36 
28 
11 
-20 
3 
1 
0 
3 
4 
27 
28 
44 
34 
27 
23 
0 

-14 

-14 
13 

_  9 
9 
27 
32 
43 
44 
27 
3 

-12 
-10 


Inches. 
.29 
4.  47 
2. 12 
1.  34 
.60 
•  .84 
.03 
.02 
.06 
.54 
.23 
.  50 
.10 
.79 
.26 
.00 
.00 
.32 
.21 
.20 
.14 
.9S 
1. 11 
2.24 

1.  27 
.43 
.83 

2.  02 
1.  99 

.17 
«  .33 

.08 

.13 
1. 16 

.19 
4.46 

1.  71 
1.43 

2.  50 


,04 


West. 
Xorthwest. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
West. 
Xorthwest. 
West. 

Do. 
Xorthwest. 
West. 
Xorthwest. 
West. 
South. 
West. 
Xorthwest. 

Do. 
West. 
Xorthwest. 
West. 
Xorthwest. 
West. 
Xorth. 
Southeast. 
South. 

Do. 

Do. 
West. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Xorthwest. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
South. 
Xorthwest. 

Do. 

Do. 


It  appears  froin  the  foregoing  tables,  made  up  from  official  records  by 
officers  of  the  Array,  that  they  afford  the  most  gratifying  confirmation  of 
the  conclusions  already  deduced  from  the  physical  geography  of  the 
continent  and  of  the  Territory  itself. 

Thus  Cheyenne  and  Fort  Laramie,  although  so  high  above  the  sea- 
level,  have  a  mean  animal  temperature  corresponding  to  that  of  Middle 
Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  and  Indiana;  a  spring  temperature  like  that  of 
New  York  City,  Southern  Pennsylvania,  and  Central  Ohio ;  a  summer 
temperature  like  that  of  Middle  Pennsylvania,  Northern  Ohio,  Southern 
Michigan,  Western  Wisconsin,  and  Central  Minnesota ;  an  autumn  cor- 
responding to  that  of  Southern  New  York,  Middle  Michigan,  Southern 
Wisconsin,  and  Southern  Iowa;  and  an  average  winter  temperature 
corresponding  to  that  of  Southern  Pennsylvania  and  Central  Ohio.  An 
examination  of  the  tables  in  detail  will  show,  moreover,  that  the  annual 
•and  monthly  ranges  of  the  thermometer  are  moderate;  they  are,  in 
fact,  even  less  than  at  the  lower  altitudes  in  the  States  above  men- 
tioned. 

The  amount  of  rain-fall  is  of  course  greatly  less  there  than  in  the  States, 
though  occasionally  in  sufficient  amounigto  produce  good  crops  in  favor- 
able locations  without  irrigation,  a  point  to  be  considered  more  at  length 
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in  connection  with  another  topic.  The  tables  show  a  range  between  five 
inclies  and  nineteen  per  annum. 

The  uniformity  of  the  barometric  pressure  is  very  observable,  as  also 
the  uniformity  with  which  the  winds  blow  from  the  west  and  northwest, 
with  south  winds  not  uncommonly  in  June  and  Jul  v.  Observation 
farther  shows  that,  while  there  is  not  unfrequentlv  a  quite  strong  breeze 
blowing  from  these  quarters,  there  is  nothing  like  the  constancy, 
toree,  or  violence  observed  in  the  plains  farther  east,  particularly  in 
Kansas  and  Nebraska,  where  the  winds  have  free  sweep.  Here  the 
ranges  of  mountains  check  their  force  very  much,  from  what  quarter 
soever  they  may  blow. 

MINERAL  RESOURCES. 

Owing  to  the  occupation  of  the  greater  portion  of  Wyoming  by  hostile 
Indians  until  very  recently,  the  mineral  resources  of  the  Territory  have 
been  but  little  developed,  or  even  ascertained  with  much  definiteness. 
Enough  has  been  determined,  however,  to  settle  the  matter  beyond  all 
question  that  they  are  vast  and  varied.  Personal  observation  during 
the  past  season  has  frilly  satisfied  me  on  this  general  head.  It  is  also 
certain  that  they  are  widely  distributed. 

It  will  not  be  possible  in  this  brief  statement  to  give  a  very  detailed 
account  of  the  various  mineral  deposits  already  known  and  to  some  ex- 
tent developed,  but  I  shall  endeavor  in  a  general  way  to  point  out  their 
character,  locality,  probable  extent,  and  degree  of  development. 

GOLD  AND  SILVER. 

Any  one  familiar  with  the  gold  and  silver  districts  of  the  Rocky  Mount- 
ain region  would  certainly  expect  to  find  like  deposits  of  the  precious 
metals  m  the  mountains  of  Wyoming.  This  promise  made  by  the  rocky 
ranges  and  their  formations,  and  strengthened  by  the  frequent  outcrop 
of  metal-bearing  rocks,  and  the  occurrence  of  free  gold  in  many  streams 
has  been  confirmed  by  explorations  in  various  quarters,  and  by  actual 
mining  operations  at  several  places ;  so  that  now  the  only  questions  that 
remain  to  be  settled  are  those  of  extent  and  richness. 

For  many  years  previous  to  any  permanency  of  settlement  in  Wyo- 
ming numerous  trappers,  hunters,  and  adventurers  had  given  accounts- 
some  plausible  and  some  extravagant— of  gold  and  silver  in  the  Black 
Hills,  the  Laramie  and  the  Wind  River,  as  well  as  in  the  Medicine  Row 
and  Seminole  Mountains.  Streams  were  referred  to  in  whose  sands  gold 
was  discoverable  at  almost  any  point,  and  gulches  were  described  where 
fortunes  could  be  washed  out  in  a  few  months.  These  stories  were  con- 
firmed to  a  greater  or  less  extent  by  parties  of  restless  goers  and  comers 
between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  slopes ;  by  bands  of  Mormons  who 
during  their  exodus  from  the  Mississippi  Valley,  halted  at  various  points 
m  the  Territory  5  by  members  of  the  Army  of  the  United  States  sta- 
tioned at  here  and  there  a  military  post  5  and,  finally,  by  men  of  scien- 
tific character  exploring  singly  or  in  connection  with  expeditions  author- 
ized by  the  government. 

Finally,  near  the  pass  between  the  Sweetwater  and  Wind  River 
Mountains,  through  which  John  0.  Fremont  made  his  way  to  the  Pacific 
coast,  mines  were  actually  opened,  and  the  work  of  mining  began  in 
good  earnest.  Success  attended  the  efforts  made,  and  enterprising  men 
went  m  there  so  rapidly  that  soqp  the  mining  camp  became  South  Pass 
City,  with  a  population  of  2,000  to  3,000.    But  the  presence  in  that 
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region  of  large  bodies  of  Sioux  and  other  hostile  Indians  made  of  it  a 
battle-ground,  where  many  lives  were  lost  at  frequent  intervals ;  and 
soon  the  miners,  encouraged  by  reports  of  equally  good  prospects  and 
greater  security  elsewhere,  began  dropping  away,  singly  and  in  com- 
panies, until  ere  the  end  of  1870  the  vacant  dwellings,  saloons,  and  shops, 
with  the  abandoned  gulches,  shafts,  and  mills,  far  outnumbered  those 
still  held  and  used  by  the  more  resolute  and  pertinacious.  At  present 
but  a  few  families  are  there  to  preserve  a  semblance  of  the  activity  that 
once  marked  this  settlement. 

Almost  simultaneously  with  the  commencement  of  the  mining  enter- 
prises at  South  Pass,  mines  in  large  number  were  located  some  four 
miles  to  the  northward,  at  a  point  called  Atlantic  City.  Here  both 
gulch  and  quartz  mines  have  been  worked  with  considerable  success, 
and  are  still  in  operation,  though  with  some  abatement  of  the  energy 
that  marked  the  first  operations.  Seven  mills  are  still  standing ;  the  most, 
if  not  all  of  them,  receiving  ore  enough  to  keep  them  going  a  part  of  the 
time.  But  the  same  discouragements  which  drove  out  the  miners  from 
South  Pass  Citv  have  also  led  to  the  abandonment  of  the  Atlantic  City 
field  bv  all  except  the  most  plucky.  It  is  the  opinion  of  those  who  re- 
main, as  it  is  of  many  others  most  competent  to  judge,  that  some  of  the 
mines  already  opened  would  prove  highly  remunerative  if  worked  in  a 
thorough  manner— as  they  never  have  been  and  that  there  are  in  that 
locality  rich  veins  yet  undiscovered.  Within  a  few  months  past  one  or 
two  confident  and  energetic  capitalists  have  bought  up  some  of  the 
more  promising  mines,  reopened  them,  imported  valuable  machinery  of 
the  most  approved  models,  and  taken  hold  of  the  work  of  then  develop- 
ment in  a  very  resolute  and  business-like  manner.  The  gulch  mining 
has  also  materially  revived,  and  the  prospect  is  brightening  generally. 

From  Atlantic  Citv  I  passed  over  the  ridge  to  Camp  Stambaugh,  three 
miles  distant  (noting"  bv  the  way  the  graves  of  a  number  of  pioneers  and 
soldiers  who  fell  in  conflict  with  the  savages),  and  thence  two  miles 
farther  to  Miner's  Delight,  and  the  seat  of  active  operations  in  mining. 
Miner's  Delight  is  located  on  the  two  sides  of  a  sloping  trough  or  shallow 
gulch  having  its  head  near  the  summit  of  Peabody  Hill,  an  elevation  of 
between  8,000  and  9,000  feet,  and  commanding  a  magnificent  view  of  the 
Wind  River  Mountains  on  the  west,  as  well  as  a  sweep  of  country  on 
the  east  more  than  100  miles  in  diameter.    The  scenery  along  the 
Beaver— a  creek  that  limits  the  mountain  slope  on  the  northern  side, 
and  wends  its  way  toward  the  Popo  Agie— is  especially  fine.    But  the 
delight  of  the  miners  who  located  here  was  not  wholly  derived  from  the 
extraordinary  beaut  v  and  magnificence  of  the  surrounding  scenery.  The 
gulch  was  found  to  be  quite  rich  in  gold,  and  well  repaid  the  labor  of 
working,  notwithstanding  the  rather  limited  supply  of  water;  besides 
which  the  ledge  of  quartz  which  crosses  it  diagonally  far  up  toward  the 
summit  of  the  mountain  was  soon  found  to  be  productive.    Three  shafts 
were  sunk  and  three  stamp-mills  located  upon  them.    Of  these  but  one 
was  in  constant  operation  at  the  time  of  my  visit.    It  is  believed  that 
the  others  are  well  located  and  would  certainly  yield  fair  returns  if 
efficiently  worked.    They  were  waiting  for  repairs  or  for  means  to  carry 
on  improvements.    The  mine  of  Knuckles  &  Keiin  is  worked  at  a  depth 
of  200  feet,  with  a  vield  of  about  $50  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds  of  quartz. 
The  drifts  at  the  bottom  of  the  shaft  have  given  the  proprietors  new 
encouragement,  and  thev  are  pushing  their  enterprise  with  renewed 
energy.    The  gold  is  of  the  free-milling  sort,  and  the  appearance  ot  the 
rock  in  which  it  occurs  is  excellent.    Other  locations  have  been  made  on 
this  same  vein,  and  there  is  reason  to'believe  that  the  success  ot  the 
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mine  now  so  vigorously  and  successfully  operated  will  stimulate  to  new 
efforts  in  this  interesting  field. 

Gulch  mining  is  still  carried  on  here,  but,  with  the  inadequate  supply 
of  water,  no  longer  yields  the  large  returns  it  once  did.  Timber  is  abun- 
dant on  the  Beaver.  At  several  points  farther  north,  in  the  Wind  River 
Range,  some  prospecting  has  been  done,  but  with  only  indifferent  results. 

In  the  Seminole  and  Ferris  Mountains,  some  75  miles  a  little  south  of 
east  from  the  mining  region  above  referred  to,  much  prospecting  has 
been  done  and  several  mines  have  been  opened  and  worked. 

In  view  of  the  extraordinary  advertising  of  rich  mines  of  gold  and  sil- 
ver in  those  mountains,  I  recently  made  a  visit  to  them,  leaving  the  rail- 
way at  Rawlins,  from  which  they  are  distant  about  40  miles  in  a  direction 
almost  due  north.  I  found  a  number  of  prospect  openings  quite  high  on 
the  Ferris  Mountains,  at  two  places  some  show  of  work,  and  at  the  foot 
of  the  mountain,  by  the  side  of  the  highway,  a  deserted  mill  and  mill 
village.  It  is  said  that  some  $30,000  was  put  into  the  mill,  and  the  very 
good  road  to  the  mines,  before  a  sufficient  test  had  been  made  of  the 
ore.  The  work  now  doing  on  these  mountains  is  little  more  than  prospect- 
ing, and  with  less  than  the  most  brilliant  promise — a  fact  which  of  itself 
sufficiently  condemns  the  extravagant  circulars  with  offers  of  stock  which 
have  emanated  from  that  quarter. 

The  appearance  of  this  region  is  such  as  to  encourage  any  one  familiar 
with  mining  locations,  and  I  would  be  far  from  expressing  the  opinion 
that  neither  gold  nor  silver  is  to  be  found  in  paying  quantities.  But, 
until  a  real  mine  has  been  found,  common  honesty  should  restrain  any 
prospector  from  proclaiming  the  unquestionable  richness  of  his  posses- 
sions. Misrepresentations  of  the  kind  alluded  to  bring  not  only  dis- 
appointment and  loss  to  those  who  are  deceived  by  them,  but  are  cal- 
culated to  breed  a  general  distrust  of  all  claims  subsequently  set  up.  It 
is  this  interest  in  the  fair  name  and  future  of  the  Territory,* and  this  con- 
viction that  the  outside  public  have  been  imposed  upon  in  the  matter  of 
this  particular  enterprise,  that  demand  of  me  this  public  reprobation  of 
the  manner  in  which  it  has  been  conducted. 

A  visit  to  the  mining  camp  in  the  Seminole  Mountains,  but  a  few  miles 
distant  from  that  above  alluded  to,  yielded  but  little  more  satisfaction. 
The  camp  is  for  the  most  part  a  deserted  one.  There  are  many  openings 
visible,  a  number  of  tunnels  made  at  large  expense,  and  one  rather  ancient 
little  mill  for  stamping  quartz.  An  examination  of  the  Ernest  Mine 
satisfied  me  of  the  existence  of  a  true  fissure  vein;  and  a  choice  speci- 
men of  the  rock,  taken  from  the  tunnel  by  the  Territorial  assayer,  who 
accompanied  me,  has  been  found  to  yield  $106.20  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds. 
Should  this  particular  rock,  a  sample  of  rotten  quartz  containing  much 
oxide  of  iron,  occur  in  large  quantities,  which  it  did  not  appear  to,  it 
would  of  course  pay  very  well.  Other  prospects  in  this  locality  afford 
quite  good  indications ;  and,  now  that  the  Indians  are  no  longer  to  be 
feared  there,  I  shall  expect  a  revival  of  interest  in  it  on  the  return  of 
more  prosperous  times  financially. 

Wood,  though  not  very  abundant,  is  sufficient  in  amount  to  serve  for 
a  considerable  time  in  both  of  the  localities  just  reported. 

The  most  active  gold  and  silver  mining  camps  in  Wyoming  are  found 
in  Douglass  Creek,  in  the  Medicine  Bow  Mountains  along  the  southern 
boundary  of  the  Territory,  and  near  the  ^North  Fork  and  Grace  Creek 
tributaries  of  the  Little  Laramie,  at  the  foot  of  what  is  there  called  the 
Snowy  Range.  Special  visits  to  these  localities  also  enable  me  to  speak 
from  personal  observation. 

The  Douglass  Creek  district  was  earlier  known  as  the  "Last  Chance" 
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mining  region.  It  was  then  the  location  of  considerable  gulch  mining. 
More  recently  a  few  enterprising  citizens  of  Laramie  City,  and,  still  more 
lately,  wealthy  citizens  of  Illinois,  have  undertaken  quartz  mining  with 
a  good  prospect  of  success.  The  general  location  is  one  of  exceeding 
interest.  As  the  miner  wonld  say,  "it  has  a  promising  look."  It  is  but 
little  less  than  10,000  feet  above  sea-level,  and  is  traversed  by  a  con- 
siderable number  of  seams  of  gold-bearing  quartz,  some  of  them  cropping 
out  on  the  very  crests  of  the  mountain  summits,  which,  singularly  enough, 
in  view  of  the  great  altitude,  are  thickly  studded  with  tall,  straight,  and 
beautiful  spruces,  pines,  and  lirs. 

The  new  camp  just  building  is  situated  directly  on  Douglass  Creek — a 
strong  and  beautiful  stream — and  not  very  far,  of  course,  from  its  source. 
The  substantial  and  handsome  manner  of  birilding  the  village  indicates 
the  strong  confidence  which  inspires  the  enterprise.  Many  claims  have 
been  staked  all  about,  and  the  work  of  exploring  is  still  going  on — a 
task  not  so  easy  as  otherwise,  because  of  the  fragmentary  rocks  and  the 
thick  coating  of  soil,  huckleberry -bushes,  and  timber,  which  cover  the 
mountains  all  over. 

The  principal  mines  so  far  opened  are  the  Keystone,  the  Blue  Jay, 
and  the  Florence. 

The  Keystone  is  a  well-defined  fissure  vein  of  quartz,  about  30  inches  to 
3  feet  in  breadth.  A  shaft  60  feet  in  depth  has  been  sunk  on  the  vein  at 
one  point,  and  at  another  it  has  been  struck  by  a  tunnel  of  240  feet  in 
length,  175  of  which  is  on  the  vein.  The  ore  is  of  low  grade,  yielding 
an  average  of  $15  per  ton  of  ore,  but  is  pretty  easily  worked.  The  com- 
pany have  a  10-stamp  mill  at  work  day  and  night,  and  with  cheap  mining, 
convenient  delivery  of  ore,  abundance  of  water,  and  inexhaustible  sup- 
plies of  timber  all  about  the  mill  and  mine,  find  no  difficulty  in  netting  a 
handsome  profit. 

The  Blue  J?iy  is  located  on  the  same  vein  as  the  above,  simply  over 
the  hill.  Much  money  has  been  rather  unprofitably  spent  in  the  con- 
struction of  two  or  more  tunnels,  and  the  company  have  yet  to  realize 
the  high  expectations  with  which  they  commenced  work,  though  the 
success  of  their  enterprise  appears  to  be  only  a  question  of  time  and 
judicious  management. 

About  one-half  a  mile  from  these  two  mines,  and  on  the  opposite  side 
of  a  ridge,  is  found  the  Florence  Mine.  The  vein  is  well  defined  and  the 
ore  of  superior  quality.  The  proprietors  were  just  getting  a  10-stamp 
mill  upon  the  ground,  and  are  probably  at  this  moment  stamping  out  the 
gold. 

Coming  down  the  mountain  into  the  valley  of  the  Little  Laramie,  a 
visit  was  subsequently  made  to  the  once  famous  Centennial  District. 
This  was  opened  in  the  year  1876.  It  is  situated  about  30  miles  west  of 
Laramie  City.  The  ledges  opened  are  plainly  visible  on  the  slope  of  a 
foot-hill  rising  abruptly  from  the  valley  of  the  Laramie,  and  were  found 
to  be  very  rich.  The  deposits  first  discovered  proved  not  to  be  true  veins, 
however,  and  were  soon  practically  exhausted.  Several  new  prospects 
have  been  recently  opened,  but  the  promise  is  not  large. 

year  the  foot  of  the  Snowy  Bange,  and  13  or  11  miles  from  the  Cen- 
tennial, was  found  a  recently-opened  camp  of  prospectors,  who  are  strong 
in  the  belief  that  they  have  found  important  deposits  of  silver  and  gold, 
more  especially  the  latter.  Two  or  three  shafts  have  been  sunk" to  a 
depth  of  50  feet  or  more,  and  samples  of  argentiferous  lead  and  other 
supposed  ore  taken  from  them  were  shown.  TVhether  they  axe  valuable 
or  worthless  will  be  determined  by  the  Territorial  assayer  who  has  them 
for  examination.    With  a  properly  improved  wagon-road,  or  tramway  , 
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this  district,  supplied  as  it  is  with  an  abundance  of  water  and  timber, 
is  well  circumstanced,  should  this  ore  prove  to  be  productive. 

At  various  other  points — on  Sheep  Mountain,  opposite  the  Centennial  5 
on  Jehu  Mountain,  at  the  head  of  Big  Laramie  River;  on  Rock  Creek, 
near  the  Old  Overland  Stage  Road,  30  miles  northwest  of  Laramie  City ; 
in  the  Laramie  Range,  but  a  few  miles  west  of  Cheyenne;  at  the  head  of 
Stinking  Water  River,  near  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  National  Park ; 
in  the  Little  Missouri  Mountains,  the  Wolf,  and  especially  in  the  Big 
Horn  Mountains,  gold  and  silver  have  been  prospected  for,  and  one  or 
the  other,  or  both,  actually  found ;  but  as  yet  no  very  satisfactory  results 
have  been  obtained. 

The  silver  ores  found  on  Sheep  Mountain  and  J  elm  Mountain  have 
been  represented  as  quite  rich,  but  it  does  not  seem  to  be  fully  settled 
that  they  occur  in  deposits  of  more  than  quite  limited  extent. 

The  Stinking  Water  excitement  of  the  present  season  appears  to  have 
had  origin  in  either  the  stupidity  or  rascality  of  one  or  two  persons  who 
caused  extravagant  accounts  to  be  published  of  the  richness  of  placer 
mines  said  to  be  located  at  a  point  on  that  river,  having  a  longitude  of 
11 0°  307  and  a  latitude  of  44°  30'.  Many  persons  made  their  way  thither 
from  the  Black  Hills  and  other  mining  districts,  only  to  find  that  they 
had  been  grossly  deceived,  and  to  make  their  escape  the  best  way  they 
could  from  the  roving  bands  of  Bannocks  who  were  then  in  the  park. 

As  it  relates  to  the  mountains  occupying  the  northeastern  portion  of 
the  Territory,  there  is  so  much  concurrent  testimony  strengthening  th  e  very 
natural  opinion  based  on  the  character  of  the  mountains  and  their  rock 
formations,  that  we  are  prepared  to  expect  important  discoveries  in  that 
quarter.  Considerable  prospecting  has  been  done  there  already  ;  but, 
until  within  the  past  year,  all  attempted  explorations  have  been  at  great 
peril,  and  even  now  security  is  hardly  complete. 

So  far  as  the  Black  Hills  are  concerned,  the  mining  d^vlopments  in 
that  region  have  been  chiefly  confined  to  the  Dakota  side  of  the  line, 
which  gives  to  that  Territory  rather  more  than  half  of  the  district  known 
by  that  name. 

On  Sand  Creek,  a  little  stream  running  toward  the  northwest  and 
emptying  into  the  Bell  Fourche,  or  some  tributary  of  it,  in  the  extreme 
northeastern  corner  of  Wyoming,  and  between  the  Black  Hills  proper  and 
the  Bear  Lodge  range  of  mountains,  gulch-mining  has  been  opened  with 
very  encouraging  prospects.  I  was  unable  to  reach  that  point  during  my 
journey  in  the  Powder  River  country,  but  am  credibly  informed  that 
there  are  at  present  100  miners  at  work  in  that  locality.  The  gold  is 
represented  as  being  of  remarkably  fine  quality,  and  as  occurring  mostly 
in  coarse  nuggets,  often  of  $5  to  $10  in  value. 

I  have  also  gained  information  of  successful  mining  on  the  Wyoming 
side  of  the  Black  Hills,  at  the  southern  extremity,  and  in  a  locality  known 
as  Mgger  Gulch,  but  do  not  know  with  definiteness  how  much  has  been 
accomplished.  Prospecting  is  in  progress  at  various  points  on  the  west- 
ern side  of  the  hills,  and  favorable  accounts  are  coming  on.  This  is  the 
most  that  can  be  said  at  present. 

After  considerable  personal  observation  and  much  testimony  on  the 
subject,  I  am  well  convinced  that  great  loss  has  been  suffered  by  our 
people  through  the  incompetency  and  dishonesty  of  men  assuming  to  be 
assayers,  who  had  no  qualifications  for  such  work,  or  who,  having  knowl- 
edge of  the  method,  for  the  sake  of  a  little  present  money  or  for  what 
they  hoped  to  realize  from  an  interest  allowed  for  services,  were  ready 
to  make  a  favorable  report.  Cases  could  be  cited  in  which  large  invest- 
ments, based  on  false  reports  of  assays,  or  even  pretended  assays  that 
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were  never  made  at  all,  have  been  totally  lost,  a  proper  assay  afterward 
made  showing  that  the  so-called  "rich  ores"  contained  not  so  mnchasa 
trace  of  either  gold  or  silver. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  now  so  patent  in  all  onr  mining  districts,  I  es- 
teem the  Territory  of  Wyoming  very  fortunate  in  having  just  secured 
the  services  of  one  of  the  most  competent  and  distinguished  graduates 
of  the  School  of  Mines  of  Columbia  College — the  foremost  mining  school 
of  the  United  States,  and  one  of  the  best  in  the  world.  Under  author- 
ity conferred  by  the  last  legislature,  an  office  and  laboratory  have  been 
opened  at  Eawlins,  and  Mr.  J.  G.  Murphy,  the  gentleman  above  alluded 
to,  has  been  appointed  Territorial  assayer,  and  is  now  in  the  discharge 
of  the  duties  of  that  office.  Being  not  only  an  assayer,  but  also  a  thor- 
ough analytical  chemist,  metallurgist,  and  mining  engineer,  he  will  be 
able  to  render  service  of  great  A^alue  to  our  people. 

COPPER  ORES. 

Copper  ores,  promising  very  well,  have  been  found  in  large  quantities 
in  the  Laramie  Eange  near  Cheyenne,  near  the  Colorado  hue  at  the 
head  of  the  Big  Laramie,  in  the  southern  portions  of  Sweetwater  and 
Uinta  Counties,  and  at  A^arious  other  points.  Native  copper  and  copper 
ore  have  also  been  found  near  Eawlins  ;  but  the  former  occurs  in  very 
inconsiderable  quantities,  and  the  latter  as  an  unimportant  chemical 
precipitate  in  the  reddish  Triassic  rocks  of  that  locality  or  in  the  form  of 
mere  streaks  of  the  green  carbonate. 

The  copper  ores  in  the  Laramie  Eange  are  located  in  township  14 
north,  range  70  west,  and  at  the  head  of  the  middle  branch  of  Crow  Creek, 
20  to  25  miles  west  of  Cheyenne.  They  occupy  the  eastward  slope  of 
the  range,  and  the  veins,  Avhich  have  a  considerable  clip  or  are  vertical, 
with  two  to  ttiree  feet  in  thickness,  have  a  general  northeastern  and 
southwestern  direction,  though  not  altogether  conformable  in  this 
respect. 

I  have  seen  no  analysis,  but  have  before  me  the  repeated  results  of  a 
number  of  assays  made  to  determine  the  per  cent,  of  copper  and  the 
presence  of  gold  and  silver.  It  appears  that  the  ores  taken  from  differ- 
ent veins  are  quite  various  in  composition.  Thus,  one  ore  contained  but 
little  copper,  but  showed  70  per  cent,  of  lead,  yielding  $86.35  in  silver 
per  ton.  Another  yielded  30  per  cent,  of  copper,  with  $10.36  per  ton  of 
silver  and  $10.33  in  gold.  Still  another,  by  the  United  States  mint  at 
Denver,  showed  that  the  ore  was  an  antimonial  sulphate  of  copper,  con- 
taining 46  per  cent,  of  the  metal,  and  15.77  ounces  of  silver,  worth  $20.35 
per  ton  of  ore.  The  Omaha  Smelting  and  Eefining  Company,  whose 
chemist  examined  a  large  lump  of  the  ore,  made  a  report,  from  which  I 
extract  the  following : 

We  have  carefully  assayed  the  samples  of  ore  left  with  us,  and  find  that  it  con- 
tains 1.65  ounces  of  silver  per  ton,  a  trace  of  gold,  and  40  per  cent,  of  copper.  A 
selected  piece  of  the  above  ore  yielded  57.40  per  cent,  of  copper. 

A  lower  grade  of  copper  ore  has  recently  been  discovered  on  Grand 
Encampment  Creek,  one  of  the  mountain  tributaries  of  the  North  Platte, 
and  about  60  miles  south,  or  a  little  east  of  south,  from  Fort  Fred  Steele. 
I  have  not  yet  seen  these  deposits,  but  they  are  said,  on  reliable  author- 
ity, to  be  quite  extensive. 

IRON. 

Iron  is  seen  in  very  many  localities;  but  the  largest  deposit  yet  discov- 
ered is  found  in  the  Laramie  Eange,  northwest  of  Cheyenne  about  45  miles, 
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and  25  miles  northeast  of  Laramie  City.  It  was  observed  and  reported 
upon  nearly  twenty  years  ago  by  different  Army  officers,  and  in  1860  re- 
ceived a  visit  from  Prof.  F.  V.  Hay  den,  then  attached  to  the  exploring 
expedition  led  by  General  W.  F.  Reynolds,  who  also  revisited  it  in  1868, 
and  has  since  spoken  of  it  as  being  apparently  unlimited  in  extent  and 
of  great  prospective  value.  It  occupies  a  ridge  of  some  15  miles  in 
length  at  the  head  of  Chugwater  Creek,  and  parallel  with  the  Laramie 
Range.  This  ridge,  rising  full  600  feet  above  the  Chugwater  (which 
canons  it),  maybe  properly  called  a  mountain;  and  it  does  go  by  the 
name  of  "The  Iron  Mountain."  The  ore  is  inter  stratified  with  the  f eld- 
spathic  granites  which  compose  the  body  of  the  ridge,  and  its  beds  have 
the  same  inclination  and  cleavage.  The  mode  of  occurrence  is  like  that 
of  the  Lake  Superior  deposits,  and  Dr.  Hayden  expresses  the  opinion 
that  the  ore  "is  probably  of  the  age  of  the  Larenteur  rocks  of  Canada." 
It  is  a  magnetic  ore  very  rich  in  metallic  iron,  as  the  following  analysis 
made  at  the  Columbia  School  of  Mines  by  Mr.  J.  P.  Carson,  connected 
with  the  Hayden  survey,  will  show : 

Parts  in  100. 


Sesquioxide  of  iron  . .   45.  03 

Protoxide  of  iron   17.  96 

Silica   0.  76 

Titanic  acid   23.  49 

Alumina   3.  98 

Sesquioxide  of  chromium   2.  45 

Sesquioxide  of  manganese    1.  53 

Lime  .   1. 11 

Oxide  of  zinc   0.  47 

Magnesia   1.  56 

Sulphur   1.44 

Phosphorus   a  trace. 


99.  78 

Metallic  iron  *   45.  49 


It  makes  a  harder  iron  than  the  Iron  Mountain  ore  of  Missouri,  and  is 
extremely  white  and  ductile.  It  may  be  assumed  that  the  titanic  acid, 
present  in  so  large  a  proportion,  will  increase  the  difficulty  of  reducing 
the  ore ;  but  science  will  doubtless  be  able  to  overcome  it. 

A  second  important  deposit  of  iron  is  found  in  one  of  the  ridges  near 
Rawlins.  It  occurs  in  extensive  beds  several  feet  in  depth,  and  is 
easily  mined.  It  is  a  red  oxide,  and  of  so  rich  a  color  and  possessed  of 
such  preservative  properties  as  a  paint  that  it  has  been  very  much  used 
for  that  purpose.  Two  mills  have  been  erected  for  crushing  and  putting 
up  the  powder  in  barrels  for  shipment.  Neither  the  mines  nor  the  mills 
were  in  operation  at  the  time  of  my  visits  j  nor  do  I  learn  that  they  have 
been  worked  during  the  past  season,  the  reason  assigned  being  that  the 
expense  of  transportation  left  but  little  margin  of  profit. 

As  the  Rawlins  Metallic  Paint  Company  have  expended  something 
like  $25,000  in  opening  the  mines,  erecting  paint-works,  and  otherwise 
proposing  to  do  a  large  business,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  ground  of 
inaction  will  not  long  continue.  Mr.  Robert  E.  Strahorn,  in  an  account 
published  by  him  quotes  testimony  regarding  the  value  of  this  paint, 
from  which  I  extract  the  following : 

Superintendent  Stevens,  of  the  Union  Pacific  car  and  huilding  department,  says : 
it*  *  *  ^ye  use  exclusively  for  painting  box  and  flat  cars,  iron  and  tin  roofs, 
and  buildings  on  the  liue  of  this  road ;  have  found  it  a  valuable  preservative  of  wood, 
and  the  very  thing  so  long  needed  for  repairs  of  leaky  roofs,  for  while  it  is  cheap  as  a 
paint  it  fills  up  all  nail-holes  and  leaks,  and  becomes  virtually  an  iron  covering,  per- 
fectly impenetrable  to  water.  We  are  satisfied  that  it  will  cover  more  surface,  pound 
for  pound,  last  longer,  and  retain  its  color  better  than  any  paint  before  the  public." 
The  master  painter  of  the  Chicago,  Burlington  and  Quincy  Company's  car-works 
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says  :  "I  have  had  your  paint  in  test  for  about  six  months.  I  put  two  coats  of  it  mixed 
with  boiled  oil  on  a  piece  of  sheet-iron  and  buried  it  in  strong  brine  about  six  months 
ago,  and  it  does  not  show  any  signs  of  rusting-  through  the  paint.  I  have  also  used  it 
on  locomotive  work  and  rind  that  it  covers  far  more  surface  than  any  iron  paint  I  have 
used. 

Besides  tlie  use  made  of  it  upon  the  buildings  of  the  Union  Pacific 
Railroad  Company,  one  observes  that  it  has  been  extensively  used  for 
private  buildings,  especially  for  barns  and  other  out-buildings,  through- 
out the  Territory. 

This  red  oxide  also  makes  an  excellent  hux  for  the  reduction  of  silver 
ores.  Many  thousands  of  tons  have  been  shipped  to  Utah  for  this  pur- 
pose since  the  opening  of  the  mine. 

GEAPHITE. 

Eeference  has  been  made  during  my  travels  over  the  Territory  to  sev- 
eral deposits  of  graphite,  but  I  have  gained  definite  knowledge  of  but 
one,  namely,  in  the  Laramie  region,  about  12  miles  west  of  the  Laramie 
Iron  Mountain.  It  occurs,  of  course,  in  a  section  of  country  marked  by 
signs  of  upheaval,  and  the  veins,  which  vary  in  thickness  from  18  inches 
to  1^  feet,  are  various  in  direction  and  dip :  some  being  quite  horizon- 
tal, some  having  a  considerable  inclination,  and  others  being  altogether 
vertical.  Seven  mines  have  been  located  on  this  field,  whose  area  is.  per- 
haps, 2  square  miles,  and  specimens  have  been  subjected  to  various 
analyses  and  practical  tests  with  very  satisfactory  results.  The  mate- 
rial, as  taken  from  the  mine,  yields  80  per  cent,  of  pure  graphite.  When 
pulverized  and  rubbed  upon  any  surface  it  gives  a  bright  and  beautiful 
polish.  The  deposits  are  certainly  of  much  value,  and  an  investment  of 
a  few  thousand  dollars  would  seem  to  be  alone  necessary  to  the  realiza- 
tion of  handsome  profits  from  the  enterprise. 

sulphite. 

Xear  the  head  of  Bear  Eiver,  in  extreme  South  western  Wyoming,  have 
been  found  immense  deposits  of  a  superior  quality  of  sulphur.  The  re- 
gion is  volcanic,  extinct  craters  being  still  plainly  visible  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  deposits.  As  the  material  is  very  easily  worked  and  lies  but 
about  20  to  25  miles  from  the  railroad,  the  future  value  of  these  deposits 
is  unquestionable. 

SODA — SULPHATES  AXD  BICAEBOXATES. 

Among  the  most  remarkable  mineral  deposits  of  the  Territory  are  its 
vast  accumulations  of  soda  in  the  basins  of  former  lakes  or  ponds,  and 
hence  called  "soda  lakes/'  The  accounts  of  these  lakes  had  been  so 
interesting  that  late  in  the  month  of  September  I  set  apart  some  days 
for  a  personal  examination  of  them.  I  had  naturally  assumed  that  they 
were  bodies  of  water  strongly  impregnated  with  soda  salts :  and  this  was 
true  of  one  of  them.  What,  then,  was  my  surprise  to  find  that  they  were 
solidified  lakes — bodies  of  solid  soda  several  feet  in  thickness,  and  the 
product  of  an  endless  series  of  evaporations  of  water  bringing  to  these 
basins  soda  salts  in  solution. 

My  first  visit  was  to  the  deposits  of  the  sulphate  of  soda  (Glauber  salts), 
lying  within  the  Laramie  Plains,  about  12  miles  southwest  of  Laramie 
City.  Driving  over  those  beautiful  plains,  on  a  golden  autumnal  day.  I 
*  was  hardly  prepared  for  the  sudden  view  of  a  cluster  of  beautiful  little 
lakes — lakelets,  more  properly — completely  frozen  over  and  incrustul 
with  a  thin  covering  of  snow,  its  millions  of  crystals  glistening  in  the 
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noonday  sun.  Sncli  was  the  appearance ;  and  when,  with  cautious  tread, 
I  had  walked  to  the  middle  of  one  of  the  largest  (having  an  area  of  56 
acres)  and  chopped  out  a  piece  of  the  ice,  my  sense  of  sight  would  not 
even  then  yield  to  be  corrected  until  that  of  taste  came  to  its  service. 
Here  and  there  wooden  stakes  set  up  in  the  basin  indicated  the  places 
where  borings  had  been  made  to  prove  the  depth  of  the  deposit,  varying 
from  10  to  15  feet  in  the  more  central  portions.  Darker  places,  looking 
like  "  air-holes,"  were  also  observed,  which,  when  examined  by  breaking 
through  a  crust,  appeared  to  be  open  quite  down  to  the  bottom,  giving 
some  plausibility  to  the  theory  that  below  were  springs  whence  the  soda- 
water  welled  up  at  times,  overflowing  the  solid  bed,  and  by  successive 
evaporations  added  to  the  depth  of  the  deposit.  The  crust,  mainly 
though  not  entirely  covering  these  open  places,  was  often  several  inches 
thick,  its  under  surface  studded  with  beautiful  large  crystals  of  pure 
sulphate  of  soda.  Oue  of  these  crystalline  masses,  weighing  ten  or  a 
dozen  pounds,  lies  here  on  my  table,  whitened  by  efflorescence,  and  uoav 
the  admiration  of  visitors.  It  was  from  an  adjoining  smaller  "lake  "  that 
was  taken  the  immense  cube,  of  some  tons,  that  was  shown  at  the  Cen- 
tennial Exhibition.  The  character  of  these  deposits  and  their  availa- 
bility for  economical  purposes  have  been  very  clearly  and  fully  set  forth 
by  Col.  S.  W.  Donney,  Territorial  auditor,  a  citizen  of  Laramie,  who  has 
probably  given  more  time  to  these  inquiries  than  any  one  else  in  the  Ter- 
ritory. I  quote  from  a  communication  addressed  by  him  to  Mr.  Eobert 
E.  Strahorn,  author  of  the  work  hereinbefore  referred  to : 

The  cube  exhibited  contained  over  200  cubic  feet  of  solid  crystalline  sulphate  of  soda, 
almost  chemically  pure,  and  as  it  exists  in  its  native  state.  Its  constituent  elements, 
as  well  as  I  can  ascertain,  are,  by  weight,  as  follows:  19.4  per  cent,  of  soda  and  24.8 
per  cent,  of  sulphuric  acid,  constituting  44.2  per  cent,  of  sulphate  of  soda,  the  residue 
being  the  water  of  crystallization  (55.8  per  cent.  ). 

The  sulphate  fuses  in  its  own  water  of  crystallization  at  a  slightly  elevated  temper- 
ature, and,  by  maintaining  a  temperature  of  91-^°  Fah.  for  a  short  time,  the  material 
would  part  with  its  original  water  and  recrystallize  in  an  almost  anhydrous  state. 
The  material  in  the  cube,  which  is  as  it  exists  in  the  deposit,  having  crystallized 
below  63°  Fah.,  contains  the  maximum  of  water.  In  this  form  it  effloresces  in  the 
air  and  its  crystals  soon  fall  to  powder.  Had  crystallization  taken  place  at  a  higher 
temperature  (but  under  91^°),  a  hydrated  sulphate  would  still  have  been  formed,  but 
with  less  water,  and  the  crystals  would  have  been  unalterable  in  the  air.  Such  being 
the  characteristics  of  the  material,  I  proceed  now  to  a  description  of  the  supply. 

The  deposit  whence  the  sample  mentioned  was  taken  covers  an  area  of  more  than 
100  acres,  being  a  solid  bed  of  crystallized  sulphate  of  soda  about  9  feet  thick.  The 
deposit  is  supplied  from  the  bottom  by  springs  whose  water  holds  the  salts  in  solu- 
tion. The  water  rising  to  the  surface  rapidly  evaporates,  and  the  salts  with  which  it  is 
impregnated  readily  crystallize  in  the  form  mentioned.  Upon  removing  any  of  the 
material  the  water  rising  from  the  bottom  fills  the  excavation  made,  and  the  salts 
crystallizing  replace  in  a  few  days  the  material  removed.  Hence  the  deposit  is  prac- 
tically inexhaustible,  and  it  now  contains  about  50,000,000  cubic  feet  of  chemically 
pure  crystallized  sulphate  of  soda  ready  to  be  utilized. 

Soda  is  most  valuable  in  the  form  of  carbonate,  although  its  sulphate  also  has  its 
uses.  Neutral  carbonate  of  soda  is  a  salt  of  vast  importance  on  account  of  its  uses  in 
the  arts,  and  the  production  of  this  salt  is  a  desideratum.  For  a  long  time  it  was 
only  obtained  from  the  lixiviatiou  of  the  ashes  of  sea-weed,  inland  plants  affording 
salts  of  potassa  principally,  while  in  marine  plants  salts  of  soda  preponderate. 

Spain  formerly  produced  the  greater  part  of  the  carbonate  used  in  Europe,  called 
barilla,  and  sometimes  Alicant  or  Malaga  soda.  It  was  afterward  largely  prepared 
on  the  coasts  of  Scotland  and  Wales  and  among  the  Hebrides.  In  the  Peninsula  the 
source  of  supply  was  limited,  and  among  the  rocky  crags  of  the  Western  Isles  it  was 
a  difficult  task  to  gather  the  sea- weed,  principally  "the  algae  and  fuci,  by  whose  incin- 
eration, the  lixiviation  of  the  residual  ashes,  and  repeated  manipulation,  4  per  cent, 
of  soda  may  be  obtained.  The  supply  from  these  sources  being  so  limited,  and  the 
cost  so  excessive,  early  in  the  present  century  chemists,  encouraged  by  the  French 
Government,  made  many  attempts  to  manufacture  the  article  from  other  materials. 
After  many  unsuccessful  attempts  and  fruitless  experiments,  a  process  was  discovered 
by  Le  Blanc  for  the  conversion  of  chloride  of  sodium  into  carbonate  of  soda,  and  it  is 
to  this  process  that  we  mainly  owe  our  present  supply. 
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The  soda  consumption  of  the  United  States  amounts  to  some  250,000,000  pounds  a 
year,  all  of  which  is  imported  at  an  outlay  of  about  $47  in  gold  per  ton,  at  seaboard, 
besides  the  duty,  which  is,  I  believe,  about  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem,,  making  $56.40  in 
gold  per  ton.  Here  is  a  staple  article  which  is  imported  at  an  outlay  of  $7,000,000  an- 
nually, whereas  we  have  within  our  borders  the  material  for  its  production  in  greater 
purity  and  abundance  than  it  exists  elsewhere,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  we  should 
not  supply  the  domestic  demand  and  also  foreign  markets. 

Le  Blanc's  process,  to  which  reference  has  already  been  made,  consists  first  in  con- 
verting the  chloride  of  sodium  into  sulphate  of  soda  by  the  introduction  of  sulpburic 
acid,  and  then  in  substituting  carbonic  acid  for  the  sulphuric  acid,  which  is  done  by 
heating  together,  on  the  brick  hearth  of  a  reverberatory  furnace,  to  the  point  of 
fusion,  materials  in  the  following  proportions  by  weight,  viz:  1,000  anbydrous  sul- 
phate of  soda,  1,040  carbonate  of  lime,  and  530  charcoal ;  the  reaction  taking  place 
in  such  manner  that  two  equivalents  of  sulphide  of  calcium,  combining  with  one 
equivalent  of  lime,  form  an  oxysulphide  of  calcium,  perfectly  insoluble  in  water,  the 
water  dissolving  out  only  the  carbonate  of  soda. 

As  the  material  of  our  native  deposit  is  already  sulphate  of  soda,  we  may  dispense 
with  the  first  and  most  expensive  part  of  Le  Blanc's  process — the  x>roduction  of  sul- 
phate of  soda  from  chloride  of  sodium  and  sulphuric  acid.  All  that  we  have  to  do  is 
to  convert  the  sulphate  of  soda  into  the  carbonate,  and  here  the  latter  part  of  that 
process  seems  precisely  adapted  to  the  purpose  and  could  be  conveniently  adopted 
here,  charcoal  and  limestone  being  cheap  and  abundant  in  the  immediate  vicinity.  A 
Marseilles  reverberatory  furnace,  such  as  is  used  in  England  and  France  for  the  pur- 
pose, with  the  necessary  appliances,  buildings,  &c,  for  works  with  a  capacity  of  one 
ton  per  day,  of  the  anhydrous  carbonate,  would  cost  not  to  exceed  $10,000,  and  the 
capacity  might  be  increased  for  less  than  50  per  cent,  additional  for  each  ton  of  in- 
creased capacity. 

Now,  by  a  calculation  based  upon  the  atomic  weight  of  the  combining  elements,  it 
is  ascertained  that  for  the  production  of  one  ton  (2,000  pounds)  of  anhydrous  carbon- 
ate of  soda  there  are  required — 

2,665  pounds  of  anhydrous  sulphate  of  soda. 

2,815  pounds  of  carbonate  of  lime. 

1,013  pounds  of  charcoal. 

6,493  pounds  of  material,  30.8  per  cent,  of  the  sum  of  the  combining  equivalents 
being  carbonate  of  soda.  The  above  proportions  differ  but  slightly  from  those  of  the 
Le  Blanc  process,  which  has  undergone  a  thorough  practical  test,  so  that  we  have  a 
safe  basis  upon  which  to  estimate  the  cost  of  production.  About  56  per  cent,  of  the 
commercial  carbonate  being  the  water  of  crystallization,  after  making  due  allowance 
for  waste  in  manipulation,  one  ton  of  the  product  as  above  will  form  two  tons  in  a 
crystallized  state.  Hence  for  the  production  of  one  ton  of  commercial  carbonate  of 
soda — 

1,332  pounds  anhydrous  sulphate  of  soda,  costing   $1  33 

1,407  pounds  carbonate  of  lime........."   70 

506  pounds  charcoal  -  *  -    2  50 

3,245  pounds  material,  costing  -   4  53 

besides  transportation  to  works,  the  average  cost  of  which  would  be  about  $1  per  ton 
=  $1.62.  Manipulation,  it  is  estimated,  would  cost  $10  per  ton,  andpackages,  say,  $3.50. 
Summing  up  we  have  for — 

Material  mined   $4  53 

Transportation  to  works   1  62 

Manipulation.   -   10  00 

Packages,  &c   3  50 

Amounting  to   19  65 

per  ton  of  product,  worth,  as  hereinbefore  stated,  $56.40  in  gold  per  ton,  assuming  that 
the  article  would  be  worth  as  much  here  as  it  is  at  the  seaboard.  Making  no  allow- 
ance for  the  premium  on  gold,  which  at  current  quotations  would  compensate  for  the 
interest  on  the  capital  to  be  invested,  we  would  have  a  net  profit  on  the  cost  of  manu- 
facture of  $36.75  per  ton,  or  187  per  cent. 

And  here  it  might  be  well  to  state  that  the  deposit  is  convenient  to  lines  of  trans- 
portation, being  only  about  11  miles  from  this  point  on  the  great  transcontinental 
railroad,  the  intermediate  country  being  a  hard  and  level  plain,  affording  an  excellent 
natural  road-bed,  with  grass  and  abundance  of  good  water  at  convenient  intervals. 
And  also  in  passing  I  might  mention  that  the  United  States  penitentiary,  containing 
about  seventy-five  convicts,  is  located  here  and  at  the  most  convenient  point  for 
works.  By  employing  convict  labor,  which  might  be  obtained  for  50  cents  per  day  (a 
rate  as  low  as  the  lowest  of  foreign  cheap  labor),  the  cost  of  production  would  be 
reduced  far  below  the  estimate  given. 
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The  deposits  of  the  bicarbonate  of  soda  lie  in  the  valley  of  the  Sweet- 
water, within  view  from  Independence  Rock,  about  75  miles  north  of 
Rawlins,  from  which  place  they  were  reached  by  myself  and  friends  on 
the  occasion  referred  to.  One  side  of  the  valley  at  this  point  is  flanked 
by  detached  ridges  properly  belonging  to  the  Sweetwater  Mountains, 
the  other  by  granite  ridges  belonging  to  the  Rattlesnake  Mountains. 
The  Old  Emigrant  road,  via  South  Pass,  to  California,  opened  by  John  0. 
Fremont,  and  still  a  highway  for  the  occasional  traveler  and  for  herds 
of  cattle  coming  through  from  Oregon,  passes  through  this  valley. 

The  number  of  lakes,  lakelets,  and  ponds  filled  with  solid  soda,  with 
soda  and  sand  in  mixture,  or  with  water  strongly  alkaline,  is  said  to  ex- 
ceed 100.  I  counted  49  in  regularly  passing  between  the  largest  three, 
which  more  especially  claimed  my  attention.  Of  these  three,  the  small- 
est one,  and  the  first  encountered  in  going  up  the  valley,  has  an  area 
of  perhaps  20  acres.  The  appearance  was  very  much  that  of  the  soda 
lakes  west  of  Laramie  City.  There  had  been  a  heavy  rain  but  a  few  days 
before,  however,  and  on  this  account  the  surface,  though  covered  with 
a  dry -looking  efflorescence,  like  snow,  was  yet  a  little  soft.  We  walked 
across  it  without  difficulty,  however,  and  with  an  ax  removed  large 
blocks  of  the  soda,  one  of  which  now  lies  before  me,  a  little  grayer- white 
than  the  sulphate,  and  now  without  the  perfect  crystals  which  then  cov- 
ered its  under  surface.  The  middle  one  of  the  three  was  covered  with 
water  to  a  considerable  depth  and  could  not  be  examined  with  satisfac- 
tion. But  the  largest  and  deepest  of  all,  though  soft  upon  the  surface, 
so  that  a  man  could  break  through  the  thin  incrustation  into  the  mix- 
ture of  wet  sand  and  soda  below,  was  as  solid  as  ice  underneath.  In 
fact  we  walked  out  upon  it  some  distance,  removed  the  soft  covering, 
and  at  a  depth  of  10  inches  struck  the  solid  foundation  of  soda  crystals. 
The  area  is  scarcely  less  than  300  acres ;  the  deposit  being  a  mile  in  length, 
with  an  average  width  of  nearly  half  a  mile.  Dr.  Geo.  B.  Graff,  of 
Omaha,  under  whose  kind  escort  the  place  was  visited,  assured  me  that, 
at  the  several  points  indicated  by  stakes,  borings  had  been  made  to  the 
extent  of  the  auger's  length  (40  feet)  without  passing  beyond  the  solid 
soda,  such  as  we  found  near  the  surface.  Assuming  the  correctness  of 
the  statements  as  to  number  of  deposits  and  depth  of  the  most  impor- 
tant ones,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  they  are  unapproached  for  quantity  by 
any  other  soda  deposits  in  the  known  world.  When  examined  chemi- 
cally, this  soda  is  not  a  pure  bicarbonate,  but  has  a  mixture  of  sulphate 
and  other  soda  salts.  The  source  of  these  wonderful  deposits  ceases  to 
be  a  mystery  when  one  examines  the  rocks  of  the  surroundings  moun- 
tains, which  mainly  consist  of  feldspathic  granite.  Quite  a  large  propor- 
tion of  Independence  Rock,  near  by,  which  was  more  particularly  exam- 
ined, is  crystalline  white  soda  feldspar  •  rock  easily  decomposed  and  rich 
in  the  salts  here  deposited.  By  what  means  soever  the  soda  reached 
these  basins,  whether  through  undercurrents  bearing  the  salts  in  solution 
and  rising  like  springs,  or  by  solution  and  surface- washing,  it  is  clear  that 
these  feldspathic  rocks  on  all  sides  explain  its  origin. 

PETROLEUM,  ASPHALT,  ETC. 

At  the  railroad-crossing  of  Bear  River,  in  Uintah  County  j  along  the 
railroad  near  Green  River  Station,  and  thence  southward  toward  Utah j 
in  the  valley  of  the  Popo  Agie ;  in  the  valley  of  the  Little  Wind  River, 
near  Camp  Brown;  and  doubtless  at  many  other  points  in  Wyoming, 
there  are  indications  of  very  large  deposits  of  crude  petroleum  and  kin- 
dred carbonaceous  substances. 
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At  the  first-named  location,  10  or  11  miles  east  of  Evanston,  and 
known  in  that  section  as  White's  Oil  Springs,  borings  have  been  made 
with  a  view  to  practical  operations.  Oil-bearing  shales,  from  which 
came  the  drippings  long  observed,  lie  upon  the  surface,  and  are  them- 
selves a  source  of  quite  considerable  supplies  of  oil ;  but  at  a  depth  of 
175  feet  the  underlying  sand-rock  was  struck,  with  an  increase  of  oil. 
The  present  price  of  petroleum,  coupled  with  the  cost  of  transportation, 
does  not  afford  a  very  powerful  stimulus  to  this  enterprise,  but  there  is 
no  doubt  of  the  value  of  the  deposit.  The  product  is  a  heavy  lubricat- 
ing oil,  suitable  for  oiling  machinery.  Coal,  within  100  or  200  rods,  is 
readily  available,  should  works  be  established. 

The  oil-bearing  shale  near  Green  Eiver  City  is  seen  in  cuts  made  for 
the  railroad,  and  throughout  a  large  extent  of  country.  Pressings  have 
been  made  of  the  shale,  with  30  gallons  of  good  lubricating  oil  per  ton 
as  the  result. 

The  deposit  in  the  valley  of  the  Little  Popo  Agie — one  of  the  streams 
which  form  the  Big  Horn,  and  which  flows  from  the  east  base  of  the 
Wind  Eiver  Mountains — is  also  on e  of  great  interest.  The  locality  visited 
by  me  is  situated  at  a  point  in  the  valley  of  the  stream  just  beyond 
Eagle  Banck,  and  about  25  miles  this  side  of  Camp  Brown.  Geologi- 
cally, the  region  is  one  of  upheaval.  The  sand-rock  and  a  shaky  rock 
have  been  so  tilted  that  along  a  line  of  disruption  extending  in  a  south- 
easterly and  northwesterly  course  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach  they  appear 
to  stand  on  edge.  And  I  may  remark,  in  this  connection,  that  I  after- 
ward traced  this  same  line  of  upheaval  a  distance  of  50  miles,  or  some 
25  miles  beyond  Camp  Brown,  even  to  the  valley  of  the  Big  Wind  Eiver 
on  the  Indian  reservation. 

The  Little  Popo  Agie  flowing  northward  from  the  mountains,  and 
cutting  Bed  Canon  at  right  angles,  forms  an  elbow  to  the  northwestward 
where  it  strikes  the  line  of  upheaval,  and  makes  that  line  its  course  and 
channel.  Just  at  this  point,  half  a  mile  or  thereabouts  below  the  elbow, 
oil  is  seen  bubbling  up  with  gas  from  the  bed  of  the  stream,  which  at  that 
place  was  20  or  30  feet  wide  and  1  to  2  feet  deep.  Breaking  upon  the 
surface,  with  iridescent  hues,  it  flows  down  the  stream  and  accumulates 
in  eddies,  so  that  it  may  be  skimmed  off  with  the  hand.  It  is  also  seen 
to  ooze  from  the  sandy  and  shaly  banks  of  the  stream.  An  experiment 
made  at  one  point  on  the  stream,  whence  bubbles  laden  with  oil  kept 
coming  up,  showed  that  a  gallon  of  the  oil  would  accumulate  in  a  few 
hours.  At  two  places,  within  an  ox-bow  curve  of  the  stream,  holes  like 
wells  had  been  dug  by  order  of  the  proprietor  to  a  depth  of  8  or  10  feet. 
These  were  full  to  a  common  level  with  water  and  oil.  I  dipped  up  a 
cupful  of  the  oil  and  found  it  of  a  very  uniform  consistency,  and  appar- 
ently a  superior  article  of  lubricating  oil ;  which  subsequent  investigations 
have  shown  it  to  be.  The  sample  I  brought  with  me  is  of  a  dark-brown 
color,  and  is  reported  to  have  a  density  of  1.9.  Its  non-inflammability 
has  been  demonstrated  by  tests  recently  employed  by  the  Territorial 
assayer,  who  reports  as  follows : 

I  fitted  up  a  special  apparatus  to  determine  the  flashing  and  burning  points  of  the 
oil.  These  points  are,  flashing,  280°  Fah. ;  burning,  302°  Fah.  Ordinarily  one  would 
say  that  such  an  oil  had  no  flashing  or  burning  point,  for  these  points  are  never  given 
above  the  boiling-point  of  water. 

In  commerce,  an  oil  having  a  flashing  point  of  110°  Eah.  is  said  to  be 
a  fire-test  oil.  That  there  might  be  a  practical  test  of  it  as  a  lubricator, 
several  barrels  have  been  taken  out  and  shipped  to  the  shops  of  the 
Union  Pacific  Eailroad.  The  company  have  not  yet  formally  reported 
upon  it,  but  I  am  told  reliably  that  it  stands  the  test  remarkably  well. 
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In  the  valley  of  the  Little  Wind  Biver,  near  Camp  Brown,  are  what 
they  call,  in  that  region,  Asphaltum  Springs.  Considerable  quantities 
of  the  product  are  constantly  flowing  out  from  the  shaly  rocks  of  the 
locality,  and  some  of  it  has  been  utilized  in  the  construction  of  roofs  for 
the  post  hospital  and  other  buildings.  It  cannot  be  called  petroleum, 
for  it  has  a  tarry  consistency  and  answers  the  purposes  for  which  coal- 
tar  and  asphalt  are  used.  It  is  doubtless  quite  identical  in  origin  with 
the  Popo  Agie  petroleum,  however,  being  simply  deficient  in  the  more 
fluid  constituents  of  that  product.  The  supply  is  large,  and  in  time  it 
must  be  utilized. 

GYPSUM,  FIRE-CLAY,  ETC. 

Gypsum  of  excellent  quality  abounds  in  many  localities.  The  best 
deposits  of  it  that  I  have  visited  and  examined  are  found  along  the  val- 
ley of  the  Little  Wind  River,  on  the  Indian  reservation,  and  in  the  lava 
bluffs  which  overlook  Horseshoe  Creek — a  little  tributary  of  the  North 
Platte — near  the  crossing  of  the  wagon-road  between  Fort  Laramie  and 
Fort  Fetterman.  Both  of  them  furnish  gypsum  of  excellent  quality,  and 
have  found  local  use,  the  former  in  the  finishing  of  buildings  at  Camp 
Brown,  and  the  latter  in  the  plastering  of  the  new  residence  just  com- 
pleted by  Messrs.  Walker  and  Johnson,  on  Horseshoe  Creek.  The  arti- 
cle last  alluded  to  presents  three  grades,  quite  distinct ;  the  first  hard 
and  stony,  the  second  soft  and  crumbly,  like  sugar,  the  third  crystalline 
and  beautifully  transparent,  the  finest,  indeed,  I  ever  saw.  But  for  the 
distance  of  this  locality  from  the  railroad,  it  would  find  a  quite  extensive 
demand  immediately. 

Fire-clay  is  said  to  occur  at  several  places  in  the  Territory.  I  have 
myself  seen  some  that  appeared  to  be  of  good  quality  north  of  Bed 
Canon  and  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Little  Popo  Agie,  contiguous  to 
the  ranch  of  Mr.  J.  GL  Lewis.  I  do  not  learn  that  practical  tests  of  it 
have  been  made. 

BUILDING  MATERIAL. 

Stone  for  building  purposes  can  of  course  be  found  in  all  parts  of  the 
Territory — granites,  sandstones,  limestones,  and  marble.  The  most  no- 
ticeable of  these  is  the  white  marble  found  on  the  Laramie  Plains,  25 
miles  north  of  Laramie  City  and  12  miles  east  of  Cooper  Lake  Station. 
It  occurs  in  the  form  of  a  ledge  some  80  feet  wide  and  at  least  2  miles 
in  length.  The  surface  rock  is  so  fine-grained  as  to  raise  the  question  at 
first  of  its  being  crystalline.  It  is  considerably  discolored,  moreover, 
and  is  wanting  in  the  necessary  firmness  and  compactness.  But  on  re- 
moving this  rock  and  reaching  the  material  wholly  removed  from  the 
action  of  weathering,  the  marble  is  found  to  be  not  only  free  from  fract- 
ures, lines  of  color,  and  general  discoloration,  but  firm,  white,  and  beau- 
tifully crystalline.  Messrs.  J.  Pfeiffer  &  Son,  marble-men  of  Saint  Jo- 
seph, Mo.,  are  quoted  by  Mr.  Strahorn  as  saying : 

We  have  dressed  the  samples  of  Wyoming  marble,  and  are  much  pleased  with  their 
appearance.  If  the  main  body  of  the  marble  is  as  good  as  these  samples,  we  should 
prefer  it  to  the  Vermont  marble  for  monumental  work.  Any  of  it  would  be  handsomer 
for  store  or  residence  fronts.  This  is  the  view  we  take  of  it  while  chiseling  and  polish- 
ing it. 

If  the  opinion  of  these  and  other  practical  workers  in  marble  should, 
be  fully  justified  by  actual  trial  of  the  material  on  a  liberal  scale,  these 
quarries  must  prove  of  immense  value  to  the  Territory  and  the  entire 
country  this  side  of  the  Missouri,  as  well  as  to  the  Wyoming  Marble 
Company,  who  are  the  fortunate  proprietors. 
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Fair  clay  for  brick  of  the  ordinary  reddish  color  is  found  in  almost 
every  locality  where  demanded ;  but  I  am  informed  by  practical  builders 
at  various  points  that  bricks  made  from  the  clay  at  Laramie  City  are 
preferred  on  account  of  superior  firmness.  They  are  sold  wherever 
made  along  the  line  for  about  8  per  thousand. 

THE  COAL, -FIELDS  OF  WYOMING. 

Last  of  all  our  minerals,  because  that  on  which  the  others  wait  for 
help  to  make  them  available  for  the  uses  of  man,  I  speak  of  coal.  If 
our  supplies  of  gold,  silver,  copper,  iron,  soda,  petroleum,  graphite,  gyp- 
sum, and  marble  were  vastly  greater  than  now,  and  we  were  without 
corresponding  supplies  of  fuel,  they  could  profit  us  but  little.  There 
must  be  coal  for  the  smelting  of  ores,  for  the  processes  of  refining  of  crude 
materials,  and  for  the  generation  of  motive  power.  Without  her  vast 
stores  of  coal  Pennsylvania  could  never  have  made  herself  the  seat  of 
flaming  furnaces  and  fomideries,  nor  yet  of  countless  factories  and  thun- 
dering mills.  Without  her  fields  of  coal  England  could  never  have  gained 
her  acknowledged  industrial  supremacy  among  the  nations,  and  opened 
her  markets  in  every  country  on  the  globe. 

It  is,  then,  a  matter  of  vast  importance  that  Wyoming,  occupying  a 
central  position  in  that  one-third  of  the  continent  which  lies  between 
the  Missouri  and  the  Pacific  slope,  with  its  treeless  plains  and  but 
scattering  mountain  forests,  with  its  numberless  veins  of  the  precious 
and  baser  metals,  with  its  mountains  of  iron  and  other  great  mineral 
deposits — it  is  a  matter,  I  say,  of  vast  importance  that  Wyoming,  thus 
situated  and  circumstanced,  is  possessed  of  fields  of  coal  hardly  second 
in  extent  to  those  of  Pennsylvania  and  superior  in  quality  or  product. 
Taken  in  connection  with  geographical  position  and  the  other  advan- 
tages possessed  by  this  Territory,  they  afford  guarantees  of  supremacy 
which  need  only  the  wisdom  of  practical  statesmanship  to  assure  their 
early  realization. 

The  distribution  of  coal  in  Wyoming  is  so  wide  that  enumeration  of 
localities  is  impossible.  It  might  almost  be  said  that  the  whole  Territory 
is  one  vast  coal-basin,  broken  through  here  by  a  mountain-range,  and 
there  covered  up  by  more  recent  deposits.  Certainly  it  would  hardly 
be  extravagant  to  say  that  nearly  one-fifth  of  the  whole  area  is  under- 
laid with  more  or  less  continuous  beds  of  it.  There  is  less,  I  think,  in 
middle  than  in  northern  and  southern  Wyoming ;  but  I  do  not  now  re- 
call a  single  one  of  the  many  journeys  I  have  made  in  all  sections  of  the 
Territory  during  which  outcroppings  of  coal  were  not  seen.  Throughout 
a  southern  belt  of  50  to  100  miles  in  width  across  the  southern  portion, 
traversed  by  the  Union  Pacific  Eailroad,  it  shows  itself  almost  con- 
stantly ;  it  is  found  in  the  valleys  of  the  Green  and  Snake  Eivers,  in  the 
basin  north  and  east  of  the  Wind  Eiver  Range;  it  crops  out  at  many 
points  both  east  and  west  of  the  Laramie  Range ;  it  shows  itself  in  that 
beautiful  region  north  and  east  of  the  Big  Horn  Mountains,  as  well  as 
in  the  Powder  River  region;  and  it  is  abundant  in  all  that  broad  section 
drained  by  the  headwaters  of  the  Xorth  and  South  Forks  of  the  Chey- 
enne. 

The  mode  of  occurrence  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  coal  is  thus  set  forth 
by  Dr.  F.  V.  Hayden,  Ignited  States  geologist,  report  of  1870 : 

The  coal  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  is  distributed  along  their  flanks  as  several  leaves 
in  the  great  hook  of  folded  strata,  and  invariably  in  the  transition  beds  or  between 
the  Tertiary  and  Cretaceous.  Nowhere  in  the  world  is  there  such  a  vast  development 
of  the  recent  Coal  Measures,  and  in  few  places  is  their  existence  more  necessary  to  the 
advancement  and  improvement  of  the  region  in  which  they  occur.    They  lie  regularly, 
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and  in  the  main  quite  horizontally  ;  though  close  to  the  mountain  the  beds  are  natu- 
rally tilted.  The  coals  are  called  variously  lignites,  brown,  semi-bituminous,  and 
bituminous,  though  from  their  chemical  constitution  they  ally  themselves  much  more 
nearly  with  the  latter.  They  are  distinguished  by  their  cleavage-planes,  which  latter 
are  nearly  perpendicular  to  the  planes  of  lamination  and  to  each  other,  and  give  to  this 
coal  (which  is  usually  friable)  a  stair-form  structure  almost  resembling  the  crystalli- 
zation of  some  clusters  of  iron  pyrites.  It  is  hardly  worth  while  to  say  that  these 
coals  differ  in  different  localities  as  to  general  structure  and  chemical  composition. 

Again,  speaking  of  their  nature  and  quality,  Dr.  Hayclen  says,  page  181 : 

It  has  been  stated  above  that  these  coals  belong  in  the  main  to  the  class  of  the  bitu- 
minous coals,  both  by  right  of  their  chemical  constitution  and  their  physical  jnoperties 

I  come  now  to  speak  of  Wyoming  coals  in  particular. 

Naturally  enough,  it  is  only  the  Coal  Measures  along  the  line  of  the 
railroad  that  have  been  opened.  At  many  points  remote,  superficial 
openings  have  been  made  for  local  and  domestic  use. 

The  first  important  outcrop  near  the  railroad,  going  west  from  the 
Laramie  Range,  is  seen  at  Cooper  Lake,  in  the  center  of  Laramie  Plains. 
The  vein  there  is  about  15  feet  thick  ;  the  quality  fair ;  the  area  occupied 
extensive,  though  it  has  not  yet  been  very  fully  explored. 

The  first  actual  mining  is  done  at  Carbon,  50  miles  farther  on.  There 
the  quality  is  not  the  best  on  the  line  of  the  road,  but  it  proves  very 
good  for  locomotive  use,  and  the  railroad  company  have  opened  the  mine 
quite  extensively.    The  vein  is  10  feet  thick. 

Analysis  as  follows : 

Per  cent. 


Fixed  carbon   49.  72 

Vnlatile  constituents   35.  48 

Ash   8.00 

Water   6.  80 


100.  00 

The  annual  production  here  amounts  to  something  over  75,000  tons. 

Proceeding  westward,  one  observes  beds  by  the  wayside  at  Saint 
Mary's,  Rawlins,  Separation,  and  other  points,  until  Rock  Springs  is 
reached,  the  locality  of  the  best  coal  in  the  Territory,  so  far  as  proof  has 
been  made.  Mines  have  been  opened  by  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Com- 
pany and  by  the  Excelsior  Mining  Company.  Both  properly  belong  to 
the  same  measure,  and  there  appears  but  little  difference  in  the  quality  of 
the  product.  Both  are  of  so  good  a  quality  for  blacksmith,  smelting, 
&c,  as  well  as  for  locomotive  and  domestic  use,  that  they  have  control 
already  of  a  wide  range  of  markets.  The  annual  production  of  1877  was 
144,000  tons.  An  analysis  reported  by  Mr.  Strahorn,  as  made  at  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  yielded  the  following  results : 

Per  cent, 


Carbon  „   76.00 

Oxygen  and  nitrogen   17.  63 

Hydrogen   4.  75 

Sulphur   0.07 

Phosphorus   None. 

Ash   1.35 


100.  00 

Coke   60.  00 

S|)ecinc  gravity    1.  36 


The  coke  is  represented  as  of  good  quality. 

An  examination  ot  the  railroad  company's  mine  was  in  all  respects 
satisfactory.    Its  veins  are  4  to  9  feet  thick ;  the  machinery  is  good,  and 
the  working  after  the  most  approved  methods.    The  Excelsior  Com- 
pany's mine,  half  a  mile  or  more  from  the  railroad,  has  been  closed  on 
73  I 
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account,  it  is  said,  of  discrimination  by  the  railroad  company  in  favor  of 
its  own  coal  in  the  matter  of  rates.  The  vein  is  about  10  feet  thick. 
This  coal  can  he  placed  on  the  track  at  the  mine  for  $1  per  ton,  and  is 
actually  delivered  at  points  in  Wyoming  for  a  maximum  of  $5.50,  price 
varying  according  to  distance,  and  at  Omaha,  over  800  miles  distant 
from  the  mine,  for  $8  per  ton. 

Kear  Carter  Station,  74  miles  still  farther  west,  is  found  a  very  re- 
markable succession  of  coal  strata  interlaid  with  strata  of  sandstone. 
The  exposure  has  a  front  of  three  or  four  miles,  and  the  aggregate  thick- 
ness of  the  coal  strata,  some  of  which  are  enormously  thick,  has  been 
estimated  at  400  feet.  The  coal  is  of  good  quality,  but  has  not  yet  been 
worked  to  any  extent. 

At  Almv,  a  little  mining  village  nearly  three  miles  from  the  town  ot 
Evanstom  are  veins  of  excellent  quality  and  great  thickness,  which  have 
been  more  extensively  worked  than  even  those  at  Eock  Springs.  The 
two  principal  mines  are  those  operated  by  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad 
Company  and  the  Rocky  Mountain  Coal  and  Iron  Company.  The  first 
of  these  I  carefully  examined  in  company  with  the  officers.  A  vein  of 
20  to  35  feet  in  thickness,  and  with  an  easy  dip  toward  the  east,  shows 
its  front  tor  a  distance  of  several  miles,  and  is  known  to  extend  far  back 
into  the  hill.  Large  quantities  of  the  coal  have  already  been  mined,  and 
yet  the  work  has  only  barelv  commenced.  The  product  for  the  past  year 
has  probably  fallen  but  little  short  of  125,000  ton  s.  Four  hundred  miners, 
more  than  half  of  whom  are  Chinamen,  are  regularly  employed  here. 
The  bulk  of  the  Evanston  coal  goes  to  Utah,  Nevada,  and  California, 
the  remainder  being  mostly  used  by  the  Union  and  Central  Pacific  Rail- 
way Companies.  The  per' cent,  of  carbon  is  less  than  that  of  the  Eock 
Si  rings,  being  49.90.  In  fact,  the  analyses  made  show  a  composition 
almost  identical  with  that  of  the  Carbon  coal  already  given. 

At  many  points  in  the  vicinity  of  Evanston  there  are  still  other  coal- 
fields, but  of  unknown  extent.  And  directly  north  some  40  miles,  on 
Twin  Creek,  a  branch  of  Bear  River,  is  an  immense  deposit  of  a  coal 
which  is  reported  to  be  superior  to  any  other  in  the  Territory  as  a  coking 
coal,  the  yield  of  coke  being  50  per  cent. 

The  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company  inform  me  that  the  product  of 
Wyoming  coalmines  in  1877  was  275,880  tons;  that  from  January  1, 
1878,  to  October  1  it  was  178,000  tons,  and  that  for  the  entire  present 
year  it  will  aggregate  about  the  same  as  in  1877. 

Erom  this  brief  general  account  it  will  appear,  I  think,  that  Wyoming 
is  rich  in  its  coal-fields,  and  that  the  quality  of  the  product,  considered 
in  connection  with  the  inexhaustible  supply  of  this  and  other  minerals, 
fully  warrants  the  hope  of  a  great  and  prosperous  future  for  the  Terri- 
tory, even  though  no  account  were  made  of  the  other  resources,  of  which 
I  have  yet  to  speak,  under  the  heads  of  pastoral  and  agricultural  in- 
dustries. 

MINERAL  WATERS. 

Springs  charged  with  minerals,  such  as  soda,  sulphur,  and  chalybeate 
springs,\re  found  in  many  localities.  Some  are  hot  and  others  are  de- 
liciously  cold.  The  most "  remarkable  of  those  discovered  are  the  hot 
springs  in  the  Sweetwater  Valley,  in  the  valley  of  the  Platte,  some 
twenty  or  more  miles  south  of  Fort  Fred  Steele,  and  at  Camp  Brown, 
on  the  Indian  reservation. 

The  Hot  Springs,  so  called,  in  the  valley  of  the  Platte  and  at  the  base 
of  a  range  of  the  Medicine  Bow  Mountains,  have  been  improved  and  are 
already  a  place  of  considerable  resort  for  invalids.    I  have  seen  no  report 
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of  a  chemical  analysis,  and  do  not  know  that  one  has  yet  been  made. 
Sulphur  and  alkaline  salts  are  manifestly  present,  and  the  temperature 
is  quite  sufficient  to  warrant  the  name  accorded  to  the  springs.  Rheu- 
matic  patients  are  said  to  be  especially  benefited. 

The  Hot  Springs  near  Camp  Brown  are  extremely  interesting  and 
doubtless  very  valuable.  They  pour  their  waters  into  a  common  circu- 
lar basin  of  about  300  feet  in  diameter  and  4  to  15  or  20  deep,  in  the 
valley  of  the  Little  Wind  River,  and  quite  near  its  banks,  two  miles  and 
a  half  below  the  military  post  above-named.  They  might  properly 
enough  be  called  boiling  springs,  for  in  the  center  there  is  a  tumultuous 
motion  of  the  waters  coming  up  from  beneath,  and  the  temperature 
there  is  near  to  the  boiling  point,  190°  Fahrenheit.  Around  the  rim  the 
waters  have  a  lower  temperature  in  consequence  of  natural  cooling,  but 
even  there  a  considerable  amount  of  physical  courage  is  necessary  to 
enable  one  to  dip  himself  into  them.  An  outlet,  improved  by  a  water- 
gate,  allows  of  a  tempering  of  the  waters  somewhat,  according  to  the 
desire  of  those  who  would  use  them.  A  quite  commodious  and  comfort- 
able bathing-house  has  been  erected  on  one  side  of  the  springs,  within 
which  baths  are  taken,  and  from  which  they  who  would  venture  it  may 
swim  out  into  the  hotter  basin. 

The  people  of  the  post  frequent  the  springs  with  pleasure  as  well  as 
advantage  to  health,  and  the  Indians  occupying  the  Shoshone  and  Ara- 
pahoe villages  also  enjoy  them,  if  one  may  judge  from  the  numbers  who 
resort  to  them  at  nearly  all  hours  of  the  day. 

The  Sweetwater  Hot  Springs  I  have  not  visited.  They  are  said  to 
bear  a  close  resemblance  to  those  above  mentioned,  being  both  sulphur- 
ous and  alkaline. 

Of  the  cold  sulphur  springs,  none  are  more  interesting  than  those  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Rawlins,  about  one  and  a  half  to  two  miles  from  the 
railway  station.  The  water  flows  out  from  under  a  stratum  of  blue  lime- 
stone. It  is  exceedingly  palatable  to  one  accustomed  to  waters  of  that 
class,  and  has  an  abundant  flow.  These  springs  will  doubtless  be  im- 
proved at  an  early  day,  and  be  much  resorted  to,  certainly  by  the  people' 
.  of  that  locality. 

FORESTS  OF  WYOMING. 

The  forest  areas  of  Wyoming  have  been  variously  estimated  at  from 
5,000,000  acres  to  15,000,000  acres.  After  journeys  in  portions  of  the 
several  mountain  ranges  of  the  Territory,  I  am  satisfied  that  the  higher 
estimate  is  quite  as  near  the  mark  as  the  lower.  And  then  I  have  not 
yet  visited  the  Black  Hills  region,  whose  large  timber  areas,  if  cor- 
rectly reported,  must  further  enlarge  my  own  estimate. 

Although  there  are  many  considerable  bodies  of  timber  (mostly  Cot- 
tonwood, aspen,  ash,  and  box-elder)  along  the  Platte,  Laramie,  Powder,, 
Cheyenne,  Tongue,  Little  Horn,  Big  Horn,  Wind,  Green,  Snake,  and 
Bear  Rivers,  and  many  lesser  streams,  the  forests  are  in  the  mountains, 
where  they  consist  chiefly  of  pine,  spruce,  and  fir,  with  hemlock  and 
cedar  in  some  localities.  The  pine,  though  much  like  the  Norway  in 
appearance,  is  much  whiter  and  harder.  In  many  localities  the  Pinus  ' 
ponder osa  is  chief.  Being  of  slow  growth  on  account  of  the  altitude  of 
the  forests,  and  of  shorter  growth,  it  is  also  more  knotty,  and  of  course, 
on  this  and  other  accounts,  less  well  adapted  for  making  clear  lumber 
for  house-finishing;  but  it  makes  very  strong  and  durable  timber  for 
the  frames  of  buildings,  bridges,  &c,  and  is  also  a  valuable  material  for 
railroad-ties.  The  lumbering  region  is  at  present  of  necessity  confined 
pretty  much  to  the  southern  or  settled  portion  of  the  Territory,  though 
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there  are  several  mills  at  work  in  the  central  and  northern  portions  as 
at  Fort  Fetterman,  new  Fort  McKinney,  at  the  eastern  base  of  the  Big 
Horn  Mountains,  in  the  Sweetwater  mining  district,  at  Lander  City,  at 
Camp  Brown,  and  doubtless  at  several  other  places  in  regions  remote 
from  the  railroad,  but  their  production  is  for  immediately  local  use,  and 
quite  limited,  while  at  the  sources  of  the  Big  and  Little  Laramie  the 
Medicine  Bow,  the  Platte,  and  BearBivers,  streams,  all  of  which  head 
m  sight  of  the  railroad,  with  its  line  of  settlements,  and  actually  flow 
underneath  its  track  in  their  northward  course,  there  are  numerous 
camps  opened  and  conducted  with  a  view  to  the  railroad  demand,  and  a 
general  supply  of  the  Territorial  markets  with  such  timber  and  lumber 
as  they  can  produce. 

An  effort  has  been  made  to  secure  reliable  statistics  of  the  production 
at  the  various  points  above  mentioned,  but  they  are  not  now  at  hand 
and  must  be  omitted  from  this  report.    It  wouid  be  approximately  cor- 
rect to  state  that  the  annual  product  of  these  mountain  forests  on  our 
southern  border  is — 

Lumber  (feet)   5,000,000 

^mgles   3,000;  000 


Lath. 
Railroad-ties 


1,  000,  000 
500, 000 


Charcoal  (bushels)  '.".['.I'".".  2  000000 

The  number  of  men  engaged  in  these  enterprises  must  exceed  one 
thousand.  This  amount  of  production,  small  though  it  be  in  comparison 
with  that  of  the  great  lumbering  States,  is  quite  a  beginning  for  a  new 
Territory. 

WILD  GAME  AND  FISHES. 

The  fauna  of  Wyoming  includes  vast  numbers  of  the  most  valuable 
species j  and,  to  the  sportsman,  is  one  of  the  most  attractive  fields  on 
the  continent,  as  is  manifest  from  the  great  numbers,  both  from  various 
portions  of  the  United  States  and  from  Europe,  who  resort  to  its  plains 
and  mountains  for  the  pleasures  of  the  chase  and  of  the  angler's  art. 
Here  that  noblest  beast  of  the  Bocky  Mountain  region,  the  elk,  is  still 
found  in  great  herds,  sometimes  numbering  thousands.  Here  the  buffalo 
still  lingers,  loth  to  leave  the  haunts  so  long  enjoyed  by  him  from  time 
immemorial,  and  still  offering  his  favorite  grasses  in  greatest  abundance, 
as  well  as  broad  areas  seldom  trod  by  the  foot  of  man ;  though,  quick  to 
eatch  the  signs  of  the  times,  he  is  withdrawing  himself  to  the  far  north- 
ern ranges  in  the  basin  of  the  Big  Horn  and  its  branches,  and  along  the 
valley  of  the  Powder.  Thousands  of  them  are  slain  every  year  for  either 
hide  or  flesh,  and  too  often  for  neither— simply  for  the  incomprehensible 
pleasure  of  killing  so  ponderous  and  formidable  a  beast.  One  sees 
their  carcasses  or  skeletons  on  every  journey  in  whatever  section,  and, 
seeing,  feels  a  touch  of  sadness  that  a  species  so  harmless,  so  valuable, 
and  lately  the  undisturbed  occupant  of  so  vast  a  country,  is  rapidly  ap- 
proaching extinction. 

Here,  too,  the  beautiful,  light-footed  antelope,  singly,  in  pairs,  in  lit- 
tle companies,  and  sometimes  in  herds,  grazes  along  the  foot-hills  and 
on  the  higher  table-lands ;  though  seemingly  his  happy  self  only  when, 
tor  the  time,  wholly  forgetful  of  the  insatiable  hunter  and  aggressive 
pioneer.  He  is  no  longer  altogether  at  home,  even  in  his  chosen  retreats, 
where  man  is  seldom  seen,  but  has  learned  to  post  himself  as  sentinel 
on  some  convenient  height,  that  he  may  give  the  timely  warning  to  his 
timid  companions.  And  that  yet  more  beautiful,  as  well  as  more  rare  and 
valuable  species,  the  deer— he  is  yet  here.    Black-tailed  and  white-tailed 
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botli  abound  in  our  mountains,  and  daily  serve  the  lover  of  wild  meats 
on  nearly  all  our  tables.  Finally,  among  the  hidden  places  of  the  mount- 
ains, the  strangest  and  shyest  of  them  all,  he  of  nimble  foot  and  ponder- 
ous horn,  the  mountain  sheep. 

This  list  of  game  animals,  desirable  for  food  and  still  abundant  in  the 
Territory,  could  be  prolonged  until  it  embraced  nearly  all  that  are  found 
anywhere  on  the  continent — -jack  rabbits,  common  "cotton-tail"  rab- 
bits, blue  rabbits,  squirrels,  and  so  on.  Of  game  birds  there  are  also 
many — j>artridges,  grouse  of  many  varieties,  quail,  sage-chickens,  ducks 
of  nearly  every  sort,  and  geese. 

Among  the  animals  especially  sought  for  their  furs,  the  beaver,  otter, 
mink,  marten,  ermine,  and  muskrat,  as  well  as  those  more  usually  classed 
as  animals  of  prey,  such  as  the  fox,  coyote,  wolf,  wild-cat,  lynx,  pan- 
ther, mountain  lion,  and  bear  (black,  cinnamon,  and  grizzly),  also  belong 
here,  and  afford  to  both  Indian  and  white  hunters  sources  of  consider- 
able gain. 

The  streams  everywhere  abound  in  fish  of  choice  varieties,  including 
the  speckled  trout.  It  is  said  that  this  most  gamy  and  most  palatable 
of  all  the  finny  tribe  has  never  been  found  in  the  North  Platte  or  any  of 
its  affluents  ;  but  it  abounds  in  Wyoming  tributaries  of  the  South 
Platte,  and  in  hundreds  of  other  streams,  especially  those  which  have 
their  sources  in  the  Laramie,  Wind  Eiver,  Uinta,  and  Big  Horn  Mount- 
ains. That  it  is  not  found  in  the  sources  of  the  North  Platte  and  its 
branches,  if  true,  is  without  assignable  reason.  Steps  will  be  taken  to 
test  the  suitableness  of  its  waters.  This  species  is  so  much  sought  by 
everybody,  that  pains  should  be  taken  to  give  it  a  place  wherever  it  will 
thrive, 

MANUFACTURING  ADVANTAGES. 

It  will  be  manifest  from  the  foregoing  account  of  the  great  variety 
and  vast  extent  of  those  natural  products  of  the  Territory  which  in  all 
countries  are  the  basis  of  great  industries ;  from  the  great  number  and 
convenient  distribution  of  its  water-powers,  as  well  as  its  inxhaustible 
supplies  of  coal ;  from  its  exceptionally  favorable  position  among  the 
States  and  Territories  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  region  5  and  from  the  ex- 
traordinary facilities  for  the  transportation  of  both  raw  materials  and 
manufactured  products  afforded  by  the  Pacific  Railway,  which  for  a  dis- 
tance of  nearly  500  miles  traverses  it  from  east  to  west,  and  by  its  many 
streams  and  easy  wagon-roads ;  it  will  appear  from  all  these  important 
facts  that  Wyoming  is  possessed  of  very  superior  manufacturing  advan- 
tages. With  gold,  silver,  and  copper  mines  multiplying  and  increasing 
their  induction,  and  with  the  materials  required  for  the  reduction  of 
these  metals  from  their  ores,  it  cannot  be  long  ere  Wyoming  will  have 
her  own  works  as  complete  and  as  profitable  as  any  in  the  mountains. 
She  may  continue  to  send  her  coal  and  her  fluxes  to  Utah  and  other 
adjoining  mineral  districts  unsupplied  with  the  necessary  materials,  but 
she  will  not  be  likely  to  ship  her  ores  there  also. 

With  mountains  of  iron,  magnetic  and  oxide,  both  of  superior  quality, 
and  lying  side  by  side  with  perhaps  the  best  coal  in  the  mountains  for 
reducing  and  working  that  most  useful  metal,  the  people  of  Wyoming 
will  not  always  import  their  railroad  iron,  their  merchant  iron,  their  stoves 
and  heavy  hollow  w^ares,  and  their  ponderous  machinery  from  less  favored 
localities  one  and  two  thousand  miles  away. 

With  deposits  of  graphite  equaled  by  few  on  this  side  the  Atlantic, 
why  should  we  not  have  mills  for  crushing  it  and  factories  for  working 
up  the  product  f 
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With  marble  preferred  by  some  manufacturers,  that  can  be  wrought 
and  laid  down  in  all  our  mountain  towns  and  even  in  the  cities  and 
towns  of  the  Missouri  Valley  at  less  than  half  the  cost  of  the  New  En- 
gland marbles,  there  is  still  another  field  for  enterprise  and  capital  that 
should  be  entered  without  much  further  delay. 

With  supplies  of  native  soda,  sulphate  and  bicarbonate  (almost  in  con- 
dition to  answer  the  demands  of  commerce),  that  have  no  parallel  in  any 
country,  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  we  shall  be  long  without  our  soda 
refineries,  and  our  great  establishments  for  the  manufacture  of  soaps  of 
every  variety. 

With  inexhaustible  supplies  of  native  sulphur,  works  for  purifying 
and  shipping  this  article  of  commerce  must  one  day  be  established. 

With  soda  lakes  and  beds  of  silica  side  by  side,  and  supplies  of  lead 
at  our  very  doors,  what  need  that  the  heavy  and  fragile  article  of  glass 
should  be  always  furnished  to  these  far-away  communities  by  eastern 
cities  which  must  first  collect  the  raw  material  from  localities  hundreds 
of  miles  away  1 

With  forests  of  pine,  hemlock,  and  cedar,  we  shall  also  have  numerous 
factories  for  the  supply  of  these  interior  communities  with  barrels,  pails, 
and  other  wooden  wares,  as  well  as  with  lumber,  lath,  shingles,  and 
charcoal. 

With  countless  herds  of  buffalo,  elk,  and  deer,  our  plains  occupied  by 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  cattle,  and  our  forests  and  waters  swarming 
with  fur-bearing  animals,  we  must  also  have  establishments  for  the 
dressing  of  skins  and  their  manufacture  into  the  leading  articles  of 
domestic  use. 

Already  we  have  the  beginnings  of  enterprises  like  these.  We  have, 
at  the  end  of  railway  divisions,  shops  for  the  repair  of  rolling-stock,  and  at 
Laramie  City  an  extensive  mill  for  the  rerollin  g  of  railway  iron.  We  have 
at  several  points  mills  for  the  manufacture  of  lumber,  laths,  and  shingles, 
and  many  kilns  for  the  burning  of  charcoal.  We  have  at  Rawlins,  as 
before  related,  mills  for  the  grinding  of  iron  oxide  for  paint.  We  have 
at  Cheyenne  shops  for  the  manufacture  of  wagons  and  carriages,  shops 
for  the  manufacture  of  jewelry  from  Wyoming  gold  and  Wyoming 
precious  stones,  with,  of  course,  the  usual  shops  for  supplying  the 
classes  of  articles  every  wh  \re  made  on  order  of  the  individual  citizen. 
But  they  are  only  the  beginnings,  and  no  pains  should  be  spared  to  give 
them  a  vigorous  expansion. 

PASTORAL  RESOURCES. 

I  now  touch  upon  the  present  great  resource  of  Wyoming.  Careful 
inquiries  concerning  the  interest  of  stock  raising  and  grazing  in  other 
States  and  Territories  have  led  me  to  the  conclusion  that  the  advantages 
of  this  Territory  as  a  pastoral  region  are  without  parallel. 

In  the  preceding  chapters  it  has  been  shown  that,  while  a  mountainous 
region,  its  ranges  are  so  broken,  scattered,  and  interspersed  with  val- 
leys and  table-lands,  as  well  as  flanked  and  buttressed  for  the  most  part 
by  sloping  strata  of  the  more  recent  rock  formations,  that  one,  in  cross- 
ing the  Territory  in  almost  any  direction,  would  find  it  difficult  to  believe 
himself  in  the  midst  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  It  was  also  shown  that 
while  the  average  altitude  of  the  Territory  is  about  one  and  one-fifth 
miles  above  the  sea-level,  and  mountain  peaks  capped  with  eternal  snow 
are  visible  from  almost  any  point  within  its  boundaries,  it  has  certain 
physical  features  and  surroundings  which  give  it  a  peculiar  and  very 
desirable  climate. 
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As  a  result  of  these  favorable  conditions  of  fertile  soils  and  tempered 
climate,  almost  the  entire  surface  of  the  country,  plains  and  lower  mount- 
ains, as  well  as  valleys,  is  clothed  with  nutritious  grasses.  In  some  dis- 
tricts, as  in  portions  of  the  Green  River  Basin,  m  the  section  south 
of  the  Sweetwater  Mountains,  and  in  several  others  of  the  central  area 
between  the  Sweetwater  Valley  and  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Big 
Horn  Mountains,  the  grass  is  scattering  and  insufficient  for  cattle-gra- 
zing, and  even  in  some  of  the  richest  valleys,  as  well  as  m  the  midst  ol 
plains  embraced  within  chosen  cattle-ranges,  that  ever-ready  plant,  the 
sage-brush  (Artemisia  tridenta),  has  taken  the  ground  and  holds  the 
supremacy.  But  in  these  less  desirable  localities  there  is  otten  enough 
of  grass  to  afford  sustenance  to  considerable  numbers  of  cattle,  while 
the  tender  sort  of  sage-brush  is  also  relished  by  them. 

Throwing  out  the  exceptional  districts  altogether,  and  excluding  the 
mountain  ranges  either  barren  or  covered  with  thick  growths  of  timber, 
and  there  remains  an  aggregate  area  larger  than  the  whole  of  JSewhng- 
land  upon  which  there  is  growing  an  abundance  of  the  most  nutritious 
trasses,  an  area  capable  of  sustaining  and  fattening  millions  ot  domestic 
animals.  Connect  with  this  fact  of  primary  importance  that  remarkable 
distribution  of  water  which  renders  it  possible  to  open  innumerable 
ranches  and  cattle-ranges,  which  makes  almost  every  square  mile  of  pas- 
turage available:  that  peculiarity  of  the  surface— undulating,  with  val- 
leys "  draws,"  canons,  bluffs,  and  hills  so  distributed  and  related  as  to 
afford  to  the  herds  in  nearly  every  locality  protection  from  storms  on  the 
one  hand,  and  on  the  other  secures  to  them  a  certainty  of  food  on  the 
ridges  made  bare  (if  the  storm  be  snow)  by  the  winds  after  it  is  past; 
that  absence  of  winter  rains,  so  hard  upon  cattle,  and  so  destructive  to 
sheep  unhoused  a  that  extraordinary  dryness  and  lightness  of  our  snows 
which  prevents  their  incrusting  and  insures  their  drifting  from  the  ridges 
and  hillocks,  so  that  stock  are  never  long  without  easy  grazing ;  that  no 
less  remarkable  dryness  of  the  atmosphere  which  gives  to  it  the  property 
of  a  non-conductor  of  heat  and  electricity,  so  that  the  exposed  animals 
better  retain  their  animal  heat  and  keep  their  vital  forces  m  full  reserve ; 
and,  last  of  all,  but  by  no  means  least,  that  peculiarity  of  the  autumnal 
season  which  cures  the  rich  grasses  so  gradually  and  perfectly  that  all 
Avinter  long  they  are  as  standing  hay  and  even  much  better  (for  the 
ripened  seed  they  retain  upon  the  stalk  makes  them  more  like  gram)— 
associate  all  these  important  advantages,  unequaled,  as  I  believe,  and 
you  have  in  Wyoming  the  finest  pastoral  region  m  the  world. 

Besides  these  advantages,  it  is  proper  to  bear  m  mmd  that  along 
nearly  all  the  streams  there  are  moist  lands  upon  which  is  annually  pro- 
duced an  abundance  of  the  taller  grasses  suitable  for  hay,  so  that  prac- 
tical^ every  ranchman  or  owner  of  herds  is  able  to  put  up  hay  m  almost 
any  quantity  for  his  work  horses,  his  sheep,  should  he  haye  any,  and 
for  such  young  and  tender  cattle,  blooded  or  native,  as  would  be  better 
for  a  little  special  care. 

THE  CATTLE  BUSINESS. 

There  is  still  another  consideration  to  be  borne  in  mind:  Wyoming 
holds  a  geographical  position  at  the  very  front  of  the  cattle-producing 
States  and  Territories  north,  west,  and  southwest  of  it.  With  Montana, 
Idaho,  Washington,  Oregon,  and  Utah,  transportation  is  and  must  con- 
tinue to  be  an  important  matter.  I  mean  to  say  Wyoming  has  the 
advantage  of  nearness  to  market  for  cattle  ready  to  be  shipped,  and  ot 
being  the  great  intermediate  grazing  ground  for  such  young  cattle  as 
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lier  citizens  may  wish  to  buy,  and  as  it  is  found  by  original  owners  more 
profitable  to  sell  at  that  age  than  to  mature  and  ship  at  great  expense 
by  rail. 

Again,  it  is  no  small  advantage  to  be  at  the  very  back-door  of  those 
great  corn-growing  States  of  the  Missouri  Valley,  whose  grain  can  be 
had  at  a  very  low  i>rice  and  turned  to  such  excellent  account  as  a  means 
of  improving  the  quality  of  our  beef.  The  time  is  at  hand,  I  think,  when 
the  stock-men  of  Wyoming  will  learn  that  greatly  increased  profits  can 
be  made  by  driving* the  thriftiest  and  most  promising  of  their  grass-fed 
and  nearly  matured  cattle  down  to  Nebraska,  or  even  to  send  them  still 
farther  east  and  have  them  fed  for  so  much  per  pound  or  per  hundred 
pounds  added  to  their  weight  by  such  feeding. 

It  will  be  inferred  from  the  foregoing  that  winter-feeding  of  cattle  and 
horses  here  is  unnecessary.  This  is  probably  now  the  general  under- 
standing wherever  there  is  anything  like  a  correct  idea  of  the  conditions 
of  successful  stock-raising  in  this  Territory.  Of  sheep  it  is  only  true  in 
part.  They  often  go  through  the  winter  without  a  spear  of  hay,  but  as 
they  are  constitutionally  more  delicate  than  cattle  and  less  able  to  pro- 
vide themselves  with  grass  in  case  of  heavy  snow-falls  than  horses, 
every  prudent  stock-man  will  make  provision  accordingly. 

There  are  two  general  methods  of  conducting  the  cattle  business  here. 
The  first,  and  hitherto  the  most  common,  is  the  grazing  method,  pure 
and  simple.  The  person  proposing  to  embark  in  the  business  selects 
his  location  on  some  stream  where  lie  can  always  be  sure  of  water, 
builds  a  cabin  or  substantial  house  as  his  means  and  pleasure  appear  to 
warrant,  erects  a  stable  for  his  horses,  and  his  strong  inclosures  (called 
"corrals")  in  connection  for  convenience  in  handling  such  of  his  cattle 
as  need  special  attention — for  branding,  &c. — or  purchases  all  these 
ready  prepared,  and  then  proceeds  to  gather  in  his  herds.  This  he  may 
do  by  purchasing  those  driven  in  from  Texas,  Montana,  Oregon,  or 
Washington,  and  offered  for  sale,  or  he  may  go  to  those  sections  himself 
and  select  his  cattle,  driving  them  to  his  range  or  having  them  delivered 
according  to  the  terms  of  his  purchase.  Sometimes  the  first  plan  will 
turn  out  better,  sometimes  the  latter,  the  result  turning  upon  various 
circumstances  to  be  carefully  considered  at  the  time.  During  the  past 
season  the  prices  have  ranged  as  follows — cattle  delivered : 

Texas  cattle.— Yearlings,  half  male  and  half  female,  $8.50  to  $9 ;  two- 
year-olds,  half  male  and  half  female,  $12.50  to  $13  ;  three-year-olds  and 
over,  male,  $17.50  to  $18 ;  cows,  $12  to  $13. 

Western  cattle  (from  Oregon  and  Territories). — Yearlings,  half  male 
and  half  female,  $13  to  $14.50 ;  two-year-olds,  half  male  and  half  female, 
about  $17  ;  three-year-olds  and  over,  male,  $22  to  $25 ;  cows,  $20  to  $22. 

Steers  are  preferred,  but  every  purchaser  will  include  a  proportion  of 
heifers  and  cows,  as  a  means  of  holding  his  herd  together  better,  as  well 
as  of  increasing  and  improving  his  stock.  In  such  cases  he  should  have 
good  Durham  bulls  in  the  proportion  of  four  or  five  to  every  hundred 
cows. 

At  first  the  supply  of  young  cattle  was  almost  wholly  from  Texas,  but 
those  from  the  West  (from  the  Territories  and  from  Oregon)  are  now 
preferred. 

As  the  whole  country  is  open  to  his  enterprise,  except  that  he  must 
not  trespass  upon  the  actual  ranch  of  another,  he  could  even  make  his 
purchase,  if  more  convenient,  in  advance  of  a  permanent  location,  and, 
with  his  herds,  herders,  and  tents,  feel  his  way  to  the  best  available 
spot.  But  the  explorations  are  better  done  first,  then  the  matter  of 
placing  Lis  stock  is  a  direct  and  simple  business.    His  herders  will  co^t 
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Mm  about  $30  to  $35  per  month,  board  included,  and  he  will  need  four 
of  them  per  thousand  head  of  cattle  for  the  first  one  to  three  thousand, 
ten  for  five  thousand,  and  twenty  for  twenty  thousand  head ;  the  num- 
ber proportionally  lessening  somewhat  as  the  herd  increases  in  the  num- 
ber of  animals.  He  cannot  be  too  careful  about  selecting  them,  for 
upon  such  carefulness  of  choice  will  depend  the  per  cent,  of  his  profits. 

If  he  should  not  intend  to  give  very  close  attention  to  the  business 
himself  he  will  take  every  pains  to  find  a  foreman  who  is  competent  and 
faithful.    For  him  he  will  pay  $50  to  $100  per  month. 

There  will  need  to  be  furnished  four  or  five  horses  per  man  to  insure 
the  thorough  working  of  the  cattle.  These  can  be  had  for  $30  to  $50 
per  head.  The  small  mongrel  ponies  known  throughout  the  mountain 
region  as  u  bronchos"  will  prove  most  economical.  They  are  tough,  yet 
nervous,  quick,  and  fleet ;  will  turn  short  corners  in  heading  off  cattle 
without  stumbling $  will  endure  much  continuous  service  without  injury, 
and  will  keep  in  good  condition  on  simple  grass. 

If  our  hypothetical  operator  has  not  learned  it  already,  he  should  know 
that  in  a  season  when  the  grass  is  not  so  good  as  usual,  or  when  his  more 
permanent  range  is  not  so  extensive  as  to  serve  his  herds  the  year  round, 
he  may  easily  find  a  summer  range  for  them,  though  it  be  a  hundred  or 
more  miles  away,  bringing  them  back  again  in  the  autumn  for  winter 
quarters.  There  are  many  such  locations  freely  open  to  the  first  comer, 
simply  because  they  are  liable  to  heavy  snows,  or  do  not  afford  the 
requisite  shelter  and  other  advantages  above  alluded  to.  When  winter 
is  upon  him,  he  will  learn  that  unless  remarkably  well  located,  where 
ample  protection  is  afforded  from  driving  storms,  his  cattle  will  wander 
far  away ;  that  sometimes  during  a  driving  snow-storm  they  will  drift, 
in  spite" of  all  his  herder.;  can  do,  sometimes  fifty  to  a  hundred  miles 
before  being  brought  to  a  permanent  stand.  He  may  at  least  be  certain 
of  this — they  will  not  face  about  until  the  storm  has  ceased.  But,  hap- 
pily for  him,  there  are  certain  regulations,  adopted  by  stock-men  in  com- 
mon, and  enforced  by  them  through  the  agency  of  a  stock  association, 
which  afford  protection  to  his  interests.  His  stock  may  have  scattered 
very  widely,  so  that  not  half  of  them  are  found  on  his  range,  or  anywhere 
else  in  a  body,  in  the  spring,  but  with  the  return  of  May  will  come  the 
grand  "round-up,"  when  through  the  help  of  everybody  else — he  helping 
everybody  in  turn — his  strays  will  be  gathered  up  and  delivered  to  him 
for  return  to  their  proper  range.  Possibly  he  will  never  find  every  one 
of  them,  for  death  by  disease  or  accident  will  now  and  then  overtake  an 
animal  even  in  Wyoming ;  besides  which,  a  band  of  cattle-thieves  may 
encroach  upon  his  rights,  or  some  other  owner  of  cattle,  by  mistake,  get 
a  new  brand  upon  one  of  his  creatures.  But  the  loss  from  all  these 
causes  is  so  small  where  reasonable  care  is  taken  that  it  should  give  him 
but  little  trouble.  It  is  the  concurrent  testimony  of  all  with  whom  I 
have  spoken  on  the  subject  that  2  per  cent,  per  annum  will  cover  the 
loss  from  all  causes.    Some  say  1  per  cent. 

The  rounding  up  is  done  in  this  wise  :  On  a  certain  day  of  the  year, 
usually  early  in  May,  as  determined  by  the  stock  association,  each  owner 
of  cattle  sends  out  a  number  of  herders  proportioned  to  the  number  of 
his  cattle,  to  unite  with  others  of  that  region  in  the  work  of  gathering 
to  an  appointed  place  of  rendezvous  all  the  cattle  that  can  be  found 
within  the  bounds  agreed  upon.  They  go  forth  in  squads,  some  this 
way,  some  that,,  though  all  under  the  direction  and  control  of  a  chosen 
foreman  of  that  "  round-up."  By  and  by  they  will  have  worked  their 
respective  sections  all  over  and  brought  in  all  the  cattle  they  could  find, 
and  the  "  round-up  "  will  be  complete.    Each  owner,  if  not  there  him- 
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self,  will  Lave  an  interested  and  competent  man  to  represent  hint  and 
see  that  every  creature  bearing  his  brand  is  turned  out  to  him  and  that 
the  nnbranded  calves  belonging  to  him  accompany  their  dams  to  the 
spot  chosen  for  the  aggregation  of  his  stock.  The  work  of  separating 
is  called  "  cutting  out."  It  is  done  by  men  on  horseback,  who  ride  among 
the  great  body  of  cattle,  numbering  often  several  thousands,  and  select- 
ing cattle  of  a  certain  brand,  move  them  quietly  to  the  outside  of  the 
grand  herd,  when  they  are  instantly  taken  in  charge  by  other  mounted 
men  in  waiting  and  hurried  away  to  the  designated  spot.  Frequently, 
especially  at  the  first,  when  the  nucleus  of  the  individual  herd  of  which 
they  are  to  form  a  part  has  not  yet  been  found,  so  as  to  be  noticeable,  an 
animal  will  so  persistently  turn  back  to  the  general  herd  as  to  make 
lively  work  for  a  dozen  men.  This  is  especially  the  case  with  young  or 
new  cattle  which  have  no  idea  of  what  is  expected  of  them.  If  neces- 
sary, the  lasso  is  used,  and  there  are  always  herders  who  know  how  to 
use  it  with  marvelous  skill.  The  individual  herd  secured  is  then  driven 
either  to  the  ranch  of  the  owner  for  a  new  beginning  of  the  year,  and 
especially  for  the  branding  of  the  calves,  or  to  some  convenient  corral 
within  the  general  range,  where  that  work  can  be  done  as  well.  The 
two  year-olds  and  those  older  are  driven  into  narrow  passages  between 
stockades,  and  when  in  quarters  so  close  that  they  cannot  escape  the 
hot  iron,  receive  on  side  or  hip  the  sign  by  which  they  are  henceforth  to 
be  known.  The  calves  are  thrown  upon  the  ground  and  branded.  Bran  ds 
must  be  recorded  by  the  county  clerk,  and  no  brand  can  be  recorded 
more  than  once.  The  laws  of  the  Territory  regulating  this  whole  mat- 
ter appear  to  have  been  well  considered,  and  heavy  penalties  are  attached 
to  their  violation.  The  period  of  "  round-up  n  is  about  two  months,  end- 
ing with  June.  After  that  the  work  of  assorting  for  market  begins. 
Hot  unfrequently  a  considerable  number  of  the  best  feeders  and  easily 
fattened  animals  in  a  good  herd  will  be  ready  to  send  oil'  in  July ;  but 
the  general  season  begins  later  and  continues  until  winter.  Three-year- 
olds  are  often  sold,  but  the  more  common  ages  at  which  cattle  are  turned 
off  are  four  and  five.  When  they  are  brought  from  remote  places,  as  from 
Texas  or  Oregon,  it  is  considered  better  to  keep  them  over  to  the  sec- 
ond year  than  to  sell  them  the  first  year  after  importation  ;  the  reason 
being  that  during  the  first  year  they  are  adapting  themselves  to  the 
climatic  and  other  changes  incident  to  a  new  location,  and  do  not  get 
fairly  in.  condition  to  improve  their  best  until  a  later  period. 

The  estimated  average  cost  of  keeping  is  about  as  follows:  For  herds 
of  1,000,  $2  per  head ;  for  herds  of  5,000,  f  1  per  head ;  for  herds  of  10,000, 
80  cents  to  §1.  Many  cattle-men,  well  situated  and  having  large  herds 
of  their  own,  are  willing  to  receive  and  care  for  small  herds  belonging 
to  others  for  the  sum  of  $1  per  head  per  annum;  taking  the  same  care 
of  them  as  of  their  own,  but  of  course  not  being  responsible  for  losses. 

The  profits  realized  will  naturally  depend  upon  judiciousness  of  loca- 
tion, terms  of  purchase,  skill  of  management,  and  the  ruling  of  the  mar- 
kets during  the  season  when  sales  are  made.  In  the  past,  enormous 
profits  have  been  realized  in  some  cases,  even  50  to  100  per  cent,  on  the 
investment.  But  with  the  increased  number  of  herds  introduced,  the 
increase  in  price  of  young  cattle,  owing  to  the  growing  demand,  and, 
above  all,  with  the  present  low  price  of  beef,  the  profits  more  likely 
range  betAveen  20  and  40  per  cent. 

Stock-men  who  intend  to  remain  quite  permanently  in  the  business, 
and  who  are  content  with  slower  present  but  surer  future  gains,  are 
adopting  the  second  method  above  alluded  to,  namely,  that  of  breeding 
as  well  as  grazing  cattle,  so  as  gradually  to  reach  a  condition  of  com- 
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parative  independence  of  outside  western  breeders,  whose  prices  are  be- 
ginning to  be,  and  are  always  liable  to  be,  higher  than  can  be  paid  with- 
out too  much  loss  of  margin.  The  gain  will  not  be  merely  the  difference 
between  purchase-price  and  cost  of  breeding  and  raising  to  that  point i; 
the  larger  gain  will  be  in  the  improved  quality  and  market-value  of  the 
beef  produced  by  the  crossing  of  the  native  stock  with  the  Durham. 
It  may  be  safely  assumed  that  this  mixed  system  is  bound  to  grow  in 
favor  the  more  its  advantages  are  tested  and  understood. 

In  concluding  the  discussion  of  this  interesting  subject,  it  deserves  to 
be  remarked  that,  while  the  opportunities  for  amassing  great  fortunes 
in  five  or  six  years  are  not  equal  to  what  they  have  been,  the  stock  busi- 
ness in  Wyoming,  for  security  and  the  magnitude  of  its  profits,  is  to-day 
unequaled  by  any  other  of  which  I  have  knowledge  in  this  part  of  the 
world  and  in  these  times. 

There  are,  probably,  at  this  moment  not  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  mill- 
ion to  three  hundred  thousand  head  of  cattle  grazing  in  the  valleys  and 
on  the  great  plains  of  Wyoming.  It  should  be  understood,  therefore, 
that  the  best  of  the  locations,  more  convenient  to  shipping  points  and 
nearest  to  the  settlements,  have  been  taken  up.  But  areas  are  vast 
here.  During  the  season  past  I  have  made  whole-day  journeys  through 
beautiful  sections  of  the  Territory,  in  every  way  desirable,  without  see- 
ing a  single  domestic  animal.  This  remark  is  especially  applicable  to 
the  northern  portion  of  the  Territory.  From  old  Fort  Eeno,  on  the  up- 
per waters  of  the  Powder  and  ninety  miles  beyond  Fort  Fetterman,  north- 
ward to  the  Montana  boundary  (over  100  miles),  and  from  the  Black 
Hills  on  the  east  to  the  Indian  reservation  and  National  Park  on  the 
west,  I  did  not  see  and  could  not  hear  of  a  single  herd  of  cattle.  It  is  an 
area  equal  to  that  of  the  great  State  of  Pennsylvania,  exclusively  occu- 
pied by  elk  and  buffalo  and  the  other  wild  beasts  of  mountain  and 
plain  ;  and  that,  too,  the  choice  portion  of  the  Territory,  so  far  as  I  have 
been  able  to  see.  Of  its  climate  I  know  only  what  was  told  me  by  here 
and  there  an  Army  officer  who  had  been  across  it  in  winter  on  some  mili- 
tary expedition,  by  some  adventurous  scout  or  hunter,  or  by  a  few  abo- 
riginal inhabitants,  all  of  whom  concur  in  favorable  accounts,  especially 
asserting  that  the  winters  are  so  mild  as  to  make  its  valleys  the  favorite 
haunt  of  the  buffalo.  At  the  west  of  the  Big  Horn  are  the  Owl  Creek, 
Cottonwood,  Gray  Bull,  and  Stinking  Water  Valleys,  productive  and 
beautiful.  On  Crazy  Woman,  Powder,  Lodge  Pole,  Clear  Fork,  and 
Piney  are  meadows  of  surprising  richness  and  almost  endless  succession. 
Even  the  low  mountains  of  this  region  are  generally  clothed  with  grass, 
and  in  the  very  bosom  of  some  of  them  are  cup-like,  grassy  plains  and 
meadows  of  such  exceeding  beauty  that  they  must  long  remain  as  cher- 
ished pictures  in  the  gallery  of  memory.  As  for  the  section  of  country 
traversed  in  my  sweep  around  the  northeastern  side  of  the  Big  Horn 
Mountains,  I  shall  never  be  able  to  express  the  enthusiasm  it  enkindled 
and  the  pleasure  it  has  given  me.  For  more  than  a  hundred  miles  there 
was  a  succession  of  crystal  trout-streams  fringed  with  Cottonwood,  ash, 
and  box-elder  ;  their  valleys,  waving  meadows,  and  the  beautiful  undu- 
lations between  also  clothed  with  luxuriant  grasses  and  bedecked  with 
flowers.  To  the  right,  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  sloped  valley  and 
plain  towards  the  distant  Panther  and  Kosebud  Mountains,  while  on  the 
left  the  majestic  mountains  of  the  Big  Horn  Kange,  rising  abruptly  and 
lifting  their  heads  above  the  fleecy  clouds,  added  grandeur  and  glory  to 
the  landscape.  What  an  Arcadia  was  here,  waiting  for  and  only  needing 
the  herdsman  and  his  flocks  to  make  it  complete. 

I  do  not  forget  that  this  whole  region  was  but  so  lately  as  1876  the  home 
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and  battle-ground  of  hostile  Indians ;  that  it  was  in  sight  of  this  very  pic- 
ture I  have  faintly  drawn  that  the  gallant  Custer  and  his  noble  band  went 
down  before  a  savage  foe.  But  two  years  have  wrought  a  marvelous 
change.  Sitting  Bull  and  Crazy  Horse  are  no  longer  there,  nor  are 
likely  to  return  to  a  region  for  which  they  fought  so  desperately,  but 
on  which  they  have  at  length  sullenly  and  hopelessly  turned  their  backs. 
The  Crows,  who  occupy  the  reservation  near  Fort  Custer  in  Montana — 
the  nearest  tribe — are  friendly.  The  Dakota  and  Xebraska  Indians  are 
200  miles  away,  with  Forts  Fetterman,  Reno,  and  McKinney  between ; 
and  the  friendly  and  peaceful  Shoshones  and  Arapahoes — the  only  In- 
dians now  in  Wyoming — are  quietly  occupying  their  reservation  in  the 
valley  of  Wind  River,  as  far  removed  on  the  other  side. 

I  would  not  be  understood  as  saying  there  is  no  danger  whatever  to 
be  apprehended  from  Indians  in  that  quarter  of  the  Territory,  but  the 
danger  appears  to  be  slight  and  to  be  rapidly  growing  less. 

On  my  way  back  from  there  I  was  met  by  several  little  parties  of 
adventurous  pioneers  exploring  for  good  locations  with  the  intention  of 
taking  in  herds  of  cattle  next  spring.  To  say  the  least,  such  a  region 
cannot  long  remain  unoccupied. 

SHEEP  HUSBANDRY. 

Xext  to  the  cattle  business  ranks  sheep  husbandry.  It  was  later  in 
getting  a  start,  because  the  latitude  and  altitude  of  Wyoming  appeared 
to  render  it  doubtful.  The  experiment  has  been  well  tried,  however, 
and  this  branch  of  pastoral  industry  is  now  steadily  growing  in  favor. 
In  fact,  it  has  already  gained  an  important  rank.  It  has  the  disadvan- 
tage of  requiring  a  little  more  care  and  watchfulness,  and  the  per  cent, 
of  loss  from  storms,  disease,  and  accident  is  somewhat  greater.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  admits  of  beginning  with  much  less  capital,  and 
is  said  by  many  who  have  herds  of  both  cattle  and  sheep  to  be  really 
more  profitable  under  proper  conditions. 

From  a  gentleman  who  now  manages  a  number  of  sheep-ranches, 
with  flocks  aggregating  1,500  head,  I  gather  the  following  facts  touch- 
ing the  usual  mode  of  procedure  in  stocking  a  ranch  in  a  quite  moderate 
way,  together  with  the  profits  of  such  an  enterprise. 

The  smallest  number  with  which  an  economical  beginning  can  be  made 
is  1,500  head.  It  will  cost  no  more  for  improvements  and  help  to  manage 
this  number  than  to  manage  1,000.  The  beginner  will  carefully  select  his 
range  with  reference  to  feed,  protection  from  storms,  water,  and  meadow 
land.  If  he  would  commence  with  1,500  head  of  Mexican  sheep,  his  im- 
provements— cabins,  corrals,  &c. — need-  not  cost  him  over  $500.  He  will 
buy  picked  white  yearling  and  two-year-old  ewes  of  the  desired  number  at 
about  $2  per  head,  delivered  on  his  ranch  ;  wethers  for  about  $1.G5  ;  lo- 
cating them  late  in  October,  care  having  been  taken  to  put  up  a  few  tons  of 
hay.  Many  flocks  go  through  the  entire  winter  without  a  particle  of  auy  feed 
but  grass,  but  the  provident  husbandman  will  put  himself  on  the  safe  side. 
To  the  desired  number  of  ewes  he  will  add  merino  bucks  in  the  proportion 
of  one  to  fifty  ewes.  These  will  cost  him  about  810  per  head.  The  whole 
flock  will  require  but  one  shepherd.  The  increase  will  amount  to  about 
85  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number,  and  will  be  worth  to  him  about  twice 
as  much  per  head  as  the  original  flock.  The  shearing  will  cost  him  0 
cents  per  head,  incidentals  included.  The  yield  of  wool  from  the  Mexi- 
cans will  be  about  3  to  3^  pounds,  "  in  the  dirt" ;  from  the  bucks,  about 
15  pounds  per  head.  The  profits  will  of  course  depend  on  the  market 
price  of  the  wool  clipped.    During  the  past  year  the  Mexican  wool  has 
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brought  but  12  cents  per  pound ;  product  of  the  first  cross,  20  cents.  The 
gentleman  referred  to  assures  me  that  on  a  flock  of  1,500  sheep  purchased 
as  above  and  managed  on  shares,  the  contractor  incurring  all  the  expense 
for  improvements  and  equally  dividing  the  product  and  the  increase,  he 
had  netted  60  per  cent,  per  annum,  or  180  per  cent,  in  three  years.  That 
he  has  constantly  enlarged  his  operations,  until  now  he  and  his  partner 
have  15,000  head  of  sheep  and  $47,000  in  the  business  is  sufficient  proof 
of  confidence  and  of  general  success. 

To  make  the  whole  matter  more  clear,  I  give  the  following  restate- 
ment of  the  cost  and  profits  of  establishing  and  managing  a  ranch  with 
1,500  head  of  sheep  during  a  term  of  two  years  : 

First  year. 


Cost  of  improving  ranch   $500  00 

Cost  of  1,500  picked  white  yearling  and  2-year-old  Mexican  ewes,  delivered, 

at  $2   3,000  00 

Cost  of  30  merino  bucks,  at  $10   300  00 

Cost  of  hay  that  may  be  used   100  00 

Incidentals   25  00 

Pay  of  herder  at  $25  per  month   300  00 

Board  of  herder  at  $10  per  month   120  00 

Cost  of  shearing  1,455  head  (original  1,500  less  75  lost,  and  30  bucks)  at  6  cents 

per  head   87  30 

Five  per  cent,  loss  (75  head  ewes  at  $2)   150  00 

Interest  on  above  amounts,  at  12  per  cent   531  87 


Total  cost,  expenses,  losses,  and  interest                                            5, 114  17 

State  of  account  at  end  of  first  year. 

Value  of  1,425  2-year-old  ewes,  at  $2.25  each                                               $3,208  25 

Value  of  30  bucks   300  00 

Value  of  improvements  .    500  00 

Value  of  clip  from  1,425  Mexicans  (3  pounds  per  head,  at  12  cents)   512  00 

Value  of  clip  from  30  bucks  (15  pounds  per  head,  at  12  cents)   54  00 

Value  of  the  85  per  cent,  increase  (1,275  lambs,  at  $1.25)   1,  593  75 


Total  credits   6, 166  00 

Deduct  cost,  expenses,  losses,  and  interest  on  investment   5, 114  17 


Credit  balance  at  end  of  first  year   1,  051  83 

State  of  account  at  end  of  second  year. 

Value  of  original  Mexicans,  reduced  by  loss  to  1,354  head,  at  $2.25   $3,  046  50 

Value  of  merino  bucks,  now  53,  at  $10  each   530  00 

Value  of  1,211  cross-yearlings  (1,275  less  5  per  cent,  loss),  at  $2.50  per  head.  3,  027  50 

Value  of  added  improvements   250  00 

Value  of  clip  from  1,354  Mexicans,  3  pounds  each,  at  12  cents   487  64 

Value  of  clip  from  53  bucks,  15  pounds,  at  12  cents   95  40 

Value  of  clip  from  1,214  grade  lambs,  6  pounds  each,  at  20  cents   1,  456  80 

Interest  on  $1,051.83,  balance  at  end  of  first  year,  at  12  per  cent   126  22 


Total  credits  at  end  of  second  year   9,  020  06 

From  this  deduct : 

Cost  of  23  additional  bucks,  at  $10   $230  00 

Cost  of  additional  improvements   250  00 

Labor   450  00 

Hay   100  00 

Cost  of  shearing  2,618  head,  at  6  cents   157  08 


Total  debits   1, 187  08 


At  end  of  second  year's  business  (9,020.06—1,187.08)   7,  832  98 

Add  first  year's  balance   1,  051  83 


Assets  at  end  of  second  year   8, 884  81 
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But  little  loss  is  sustained  on  account  of  disease,  if  a  healthy  flock  is 
first  secured.  The  dryness  of  the  soil  not  only  prevents  the  foot-rot,  so 
common  East,  but  sheep  affected  with  it  are  readily  cured. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  number  of  sheep  now  in  Wyoming  considera- 
bly exceeds  200,000.  In  the  mountain  regions,  as  well  as  on  the  plains, 
there  are  immense  ranges  specially  adapted  to  sheep  husbandry,  and 
the  great  success  of  the  trials  heretofore  made  must  lead  to  a"  rapid 
development  of  this  important  branch  of  industry. 

HORSES. 

The  number  is  few  of  those  who  devote  themselves  exclusively  to  the 
raising  of  horses,  though  very  many  associate  it  in  a  limited  way  with 
sheep  husbandry  and  cattle -grazing.  It  requires  a  larger  outlay  to 
start  the  business,  and  the  risks  are  somewhat  greater.  So  far  as  I 
have  observed,  less  attention  than  should  be  is  paid  to  securing  suitable 
brood  mares  and  stallions,  especially  the  former.  Bronchos  are  too 
small  to  produce  the  most  salable  horses,  unless  it  be  for  use  on  the 
ranches  in  the  handling  of  cattle,  &c,  and  the  prices  commanded  by 
that  class  of  horses  do  not  make  the  breeding  of  them  very  profitable. 
By  using  good-sized  American  mares  and  good  stallions  or  superior 
jacks  handsome  profits  may  be  insured. 

The  bronchos  are  brought  from  Arizona,  Texas,  and  other  regions. 
They  sell  here  at  $20  to  $40,  according  to  age  and  quality.  Mules  bred 
from  them  are  too  small  to  sell  well.  Crossed  with  the  Normandy  stall- 
ion, as  is  often  done,  they  produce  a  good-sized  stocky  animal  that 
answers  pretty  well  for  general  teaming  purposes. 

There  is  certainly  no  region  of  country  where  horses  can  be  more  safely 
or  profitably  grown  than  in  Wyoming,  and  that  this  branch  of  business 
has  received  less  attention  than  those  above  considered  is  simply  because 
at  the  present  it  is  generally  considered  less  profitable. 

AGRICULTURAL  RESOURCES. 

He  who  bears  in  mind  that  Wyoming  is  at  once  a  part  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  and  of  the  Great  American  Desert,  that  its  general  surface 
is  nearly  or  quite  as  high  as  the  timber  line  on  the  Alps,  and  who  forgets 
the  climatic  peculiarities  of  this  region,  and  that,  in  fact,  it  is  remarkably 
watered,  will  doubtless  need  a  considerable  array  of  facts  to  establish 
him  in  the  faith  that  it  possesses  important  agricultural  capabilities. 

We  may  admit  at  once  that  agriculture  is  nowhere  possible  here  with- 
out irrigation.  It  is  a  fact  that  during  the  last  season  I  have  seen  some 
magnificent  crops  growing  without  a  drop  of  water  artificially  applied  ; 
potatoes,  for  example,  yielding  300  bushels  per  acre.  But  after  all,  that 
is  not  a  usual  thing.  They  were  planted  with  the  expectation  that  they 
would  require  irrigation.  But  the  rains  soon  came  and  continued  to  fall 
so  very  often  throughout  the  season  that  the  need  of  irrigating  them 
never  came. 

Admitting  the  practical  necessity  for  irrigation,  we  may  as  well  go 
farther  and  concede  that  there  are  some  crops  successfully  grown  in  the 
same  latitudes  farther  east  that  cannot  be  produced  here.  Indian  corn 
and  the  larger  fruits,  such  as  apples,  pears,  and  peaches,  are  not  often 
attempted.  But  we  can  grow  and  have  actually  produced  excellent  crops 
of  about  every  other  product  of  the  soil  commonly  grown  in  the  North- 
ern States.  There  are  now  in  this  office  some  as  fine  samples  of  wheat, 
oats,  clover,  timothy,  red-top,  and  other  grasses,  gathered  by  my  own 
hand  in  the  valley  of  the  Big  Popo  Agie  (Lander  Valley),  15  miles  this 
side  of  Camp  Brown,  as  can  be  found  in  any  State  in  the  Union.  And 
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they  were  not  tlie  product  of  garden  culture.  They  were  gathered  off  a 
farm  of  160  acres  all  in  cultivation,  and  itself  but  one  of  a  number  of 
farms  in  that  immediate  neighborhood  aggregating  1,500  acres  under 
thorough  and  very  successful  cultivation,  whole  fields  of  wheat  standing 
over  5  feet,  and  so  thick  that  I  walked  through  it  with  difficulty;  oats, 
also  over  5  feet  in  height  and  as  heavy  as  they  coidd  stand  and  nodding 
with  the  weight  of  grain ;  timothy,  4  feet  and  of  first  quality ;  clover, 
3 J  feet,  standing  erect;  the  other  grasses  equally  luxuriant,  and  all 
promising  to  mature  a  most  abundant  harvest.  Mr.  Meigs,  the  farmer 
from  whose  fields  the  samples  were  gathered,  has  since  sent  me  word 
that  his  wheat  more  than  fulfilled  the  pledges  given  him  that  it  would 
yield  50  bushels  to  the  acre. 

There  are  also  here  before  me  rare  samples  of  ripened  wheat  and 
ripening  oats  produced  by  Mr.  J.  G.Ferris,  on  the  Little  Popo  Agie,  whose 
yield  was  no  less  great.  So,  likewise,  in  very  many  localities — in  the 
Valleys  of  the  Little  Laramie  and  the  Big  Laramie,  in  the  valleys  of 
Bear  River,  Platte  River,  and  on  a  multitude  of  little  streams  in  all  set- 
tled portions'  of  the  Territory — successful  agriculture  is  a  fact.  As  for 
garden  culture,  its  products  are  simply  marvelous  for  size  and  yield. 
The  soils  are  remarkably  well  suited  to  produce  vegetables  of  superior 
quality  and  enormous  yield.  At  Port  Petterman,  in  the  great  garden 
belonging  to  the  military  post  and  cultivated  by  direction  of  the  very 
enterprising  and  capable  commandant,  Oapt.  E.  M.  Coates,  were  found 
results  that  would  do  credit  to  any  locality  and  to  the  most  experienced 
professional  gardener ;  potatoes,  beets,  onions,  asparagus,  beans,  peas, 
lettuce,  radishes,  turnips,  carrots,  parsnips,  cabbage,  cauliflower,  cucum- 
bers, squashes,  and  melons,  all  most  excellent  and  of  extraordinary 
growth.  Near  Cheyenne,  at  Laramie,  and  in  many  places,  like  enter- 
prises are  succeeding  quite  as  well. 

It  may  be  considered  as  settled  that  the  extent  of  our  agriculture  de- 
pends solely  on  the  amount  and  availability  of  the  water  supply.  Let 
us  look  the  Territory  over  a  little,  therefore,  with  reference  to  this  ques- 
tion. 

Calculating  with  carefulness  the  length  and  average  width  of  the  prin- 
cipal valleys  proper,  adding  something  to  this  for  the  great  number  of 
lesser  streams,  and  something  for  the  advantage  gamed  from  the  rapid- 
ity of  current  of  many  streams  (a  circumstance  which  greatly  increases 
the  economy  of  use,  where  the  volume  of  water  is  large),  and  the  aggre- 
gate area  of  lands  that  can  be  brought  under  cultivation  is  probably 
not  less  than  eleven  thousand  square  miles,  or  say  eight  million  acres. 
It  may  even  be  ten  million  acres. 

In  view  of  the  entire  success  of  recent  undertakings  in  agriculture 
and  the  remunerative  prices  paid  for  farm  and  garden  products,  we  may 
quite  confidently  expect  this  branch  of  industry,  too  long  neglected,  to 
make  such  progress  as  will  very  soon  render  our  population  self-depend- 
ent, so  far  as  the  food  staples  are  concerned. 

An  experiment  has  just  been  commenced  on  the  Laramie  that  will  do 
much  to  give  agriculture  an  impetus,  if  successful.  Prominent  citizens 
have  united  in  the  purchase  of  large  tracts  of  land  and  are  constructing 
a  canal  or  ditch  12  feet  wide  and  12  miles  long,  from  the  upper  waters 
of  Big  Laramie,  with  the  view  of  watering  several  thousand  acres  of 
that  rich  and  beautiful  valley. 

Dairying  is  a  legitimate  and  very  profitable  branch  of  husbandry  that 
can  be  carried  on  without  irrigation ;  and,  with  our  most  nutritious 
grasses  able  to  produce  a  superior  quality  of  either  butter  or  cheese,  it 
is  rather  surprising  that  more  of  our  people  have  not  followed  the  exam- 
ple of  the  enterprising  farmers  on  Smith's  Pork  and  other  branches  ot 
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Bear  River  in  Southwestern  Wyoming,  who  are  giving  attention  to  the 
making  of  butter  with  a  high  degree  of  success. 

NO^-MATERIAL  RESOURCES. 

The  resources  of  a  country  are  not  wholly  of  the  tangible  sort.  It 
may  be  rich  in  minerals,  forests,  lands,  waters,  and  manufacturing 
capabilities,  and  yet  be  seriously  wanting  in  essential  conditions  of  a 
comfortable  and  happy  existence. 

A  pure  and  invigorating  atmosphere,  equability  of  temperature, 
proper  distribution  of  heat  and  moisture  by  seasons,  a  cheerful  sky,  and 
attractive  scenery,  can  none  of  them  be  weighed  in  the  balance  or  meas- 
ured in  the  bushel;  but  yet  each  of  them  has  a  very  important  bearing 
on  the  health,  happiness,  and  prosperity  of  a  people. 

HEALTHFUKNESS  OF  CLIMATE. 

The  general  salubrity  of  Wyoming  may  be  considered  as  fully  estab- 
lished. Meteorological  observations,  as  far  as  taken,  indicate  it,  and 
experience  has  confirmed  it.  Reference  to  the  tables  under  the  head  of 
climate  (incomplete  on  account  of  present  inaccessibility  of  full  files  of 
documents)  will  show  that  in  nearly  or  quite  all  the  elements  requisite 
to  a  healthful  and  agreeable  climate  Wyoming  is  remarkably  well 
endowed. 

The  temperature — that  element  of  climate  which  most  directly  and 
appreciably  relates  itself  to  personal  comfort  as  well  as  general  health — 
is  much  more  equable  than  in  most  sections  of  our  country.  It  sometimes, 
that  is,  once  in  years,  reaches  a  low  point  in  winter,  and  again  a  high 
point  in  summer."  But,  taking  a  series  of  years  together,  it  shows  a  very 
moderate  record.  Going  back  to  the  period  of  five  years  between  1850 
and  1855,  during  which  observations  were  taken  at  Fort  Laramie,  for 
example,  we  find  that  in  one  winter  of  extreme  cold  throughout  the 
country  (the  mercury  falling  below  —  30°  even  in  Southern  Ohio)  it 
descended  to  —  29°  at  Fort  Laramie  j  also  that  in  one  season  of  intense 
heat  the  mercury  at  Fort  Laramie  rose  to  101°  Fah.  But,  scanning 
the  record  as  a  whole,  it  appears  that  during  the  other  years  the 
maxima  were  94°,  98°,  91°,  and  100° ;  while  the  minima  were  —  24°  —  9°, 
—  14°,  and  —  22°.  The  averages  for  the  seasons  and  for  the  years  further 
show  that  these  extremes  were  seldom  reported.  Thus  the  spring 
average  for  the  five  years  preceding  1855,  fractions  disregarded,  was 
46°  5  of  summer,  91°;  of  autumn,  50°;  of  winter,  30c.  The  averages 
for  the  five  years  between  1855  and  1860  were  as  follows:  Spring,  49°, 
51°,  51°,  47°,  45°;  summer,  71°,  74°,  71°,  71°,  75°;  autumn,  54°,  47°, 
51°,  49°,  48°;  winter,  28°,  24°,  29°,  28°,  28°.  During  this  same  period 
the  mean  temperature  for  the  whole  of  each  year  was:  In  1855,  51° j  in 
1856,  49°;  in  1857,  50°;  in  1858,  49°  5  in  1859,  49°.  The  mean  annual 
temperature  for  the  five  preceding  the  above-named  period  showed  a 
general  average  of  49°. 

Passing  the  period  between  1860  and  1870,  record  of  which  has  not 
been  obtained,  we  find  that  the  period  since  1871  shows  a  like  equability 
at  the  city  of  Cheyenne.  In  no  case  during  these  last  seven  years  did 
the  mercury  reach  a  point  above  98°,  and  rarely  during  the  cold 
months  of  December,  January,  and  February,  did  it  fall  below  —  14° ; 
while  the  monthly  and  annual  means  have  shown  a  desirable  modera- 
tion. 

A  peculiarity  of  much  interest  is  found  in  the  fact  that  while  the 
monthly  season  and  annual  ranges  of  temperature  are  thus  moderate,  the 
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daily  range  is  very  great.  The  day  may  be  hot  during  the  summer,  but 
it  is  sure  of  being  followed  by  a  cool  and  refreshing  night.  The  midday 
sun  does  its  work  of  heating  the  plains  and  rarefying  the  atmosphere 
above  them,  but  at  night  the  air  from  the  mountain  heights,  cool  and 
delicious,  descends  in  gentle  breezes  to  take  its  place.  The  sultry,  swel- 
tering nights  so  common  East  are  never  known  in  this  region,  nor  indeed 
are  sweltering  days,  for  the  dryness  of  the  atmosphere  prevents  that,  as  in 
winter,  for  the  same  reason,  one  is  unconscious  of  the  cold  though  the 
thermometer  may  show  it  to  be  extreme.  The  barometric  record  is  also 
very  favorable,  showing  great  uniformity. 

The  amount  and  distribution,  by  seasons,  of  the  fall  of  rain  and  snow 
have  been  to  me  the  most  agreeably  surprising  feature  of  the  Wyoming 
climate.  Unlike  some  portions  of  the  country  which  are  deluged  in  one 
season  and  parched  in  another,  there  is  here,  first,  a  more  considerable 
fall  than  is  usually  supposed — sometimes  as  much  as  19  inches — and  a 
very  satisfactory  distribution  of  it  over  the  whole  of  those  seasons — spring 
and  summer — when  it  is  most  grateful  and  most  useful. 

Examination  of  records  kept  by  Army  surgeons  at  military  posts,  in- 
quiry among  medical  men  of  the  Territory,  and  the  appearance  of  vigor- 
ous health  which  meets  one  everywhere  in  his  travels  among  the  people, 
all  strongly  confirm  and  establish  the  conclusions  reached  after  a  careful 
examination  of  the  elements  which  form  the  peculiar  climate  of  this 
region,  namely,  that  Wyoming  is  one  of  the  most  healthful  portions  of 
the  world. 

~No  country  has  entire  immunity  from  disease-producing  causes,  how- 
ever ;  and  as  it  should  be  inferred  that  in  a  mountain  region  like  this 
the  diseases  are  somewhat  peculiar,  I  requested  Dr.  G.  W.  Corey,  for 
some  years  a  successful  practitioner  of  medicine  in  this  city,  and  one 
who  has  made  a  scientific  study  of  climate  in  its  relation  to"  health,  to 
prepare  for  my  use  a  careful  statement  of  the  results  of  his  experience 
and  investigations  on  this  subject.    The  following  is  his  response : 


Dear  Sir  :  In  reply  to  your  inquiry  with  reference  to  the  healthfulness  of  these 
mountain  regions,  and  especially  Wyoming,  I  beg  to  submit  the  following  facts  and 
statements,  some  of  which  have  heretofore  appeared  in  print.  A  careful  examination 
of  the  medical  statistics  of  the  Army  shows  Wyoming  to  be  as  healthful  as  any  region 
of  the  United  States.  The  following  table  will  serve  to  show  at  a  glance  the  relative 
prevalence  of  sickness  and  mortality  among  the  troops  in  several  important  regions, 
deaths  from  all  other  causes  except  sickness  having  been  excluded  from  this  statement. 

Table  showing  comparative  sickness  and  mortality,  from  disease,  among  United  States  troops  in 
different  localities,  averaged  for  five  years,  from  1869  to  1874.  Compiled  from  the  official 
reports  of  the  War  Department* 


Cheyenne,  November,  1878. 


Localities  by  States  and  Territories. 


Ratio  to  1,000  of 
mean  strength. 


Atlantic  Coast,  from  New  York  to  Maine 

Arizona  

New  Mexico  

California  and  Nevada  

Pennsylvania,  Indiana,  and  Michigan  

Montana  

Dakota  

Wyoming  

Oregon,  Washington,  and  Idaho  


841.  21 
1, 168.  32 
954.  79 

1,  393.  24 
438.  25 
622.  74 

2,  004.  37 
1,  919. 10 

730.  56 


1,  486.  90 

2,  481. 15 
1, 176.  02 
2,  212.  60 

561.  75 


2,  453.  35 
2,  406.  24 
1,  074.  60 


720.  90 


15 


14. 15 
7.  42 
9.  60 

2.  65 

3.  50 
9.  55 
9.  05 
3.40 


1,  768.  01 
2, 124. 14 
1,  231.  70 
1,  587.  65 
1,  282.  53 
1, 157.  62 
1,  224.  06 
1,  253.  77 
1,  471.  23 


17.  83 
12.11 
7,  77 
6.  88 
6.  05 
5.  62 
4.  76 
4.  71 
4.  66 


*  Circular  No.  4,  War  Department,  Surgeon-General's  Office,  Washington,  December  5,  1870,  and  Cir- 
cular No.  8,  May  1,  1875. 
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It  will  be  noted  that  the  troops  of  the  United  States  Army  are  subject  to  exactly 
the  same  conditions  and  surroundings,  and  have  the  same  habits  everywhere ;  their 
food,  clothing,  medical  attendance,  and  places  of  abode  are  more  nearly  alike  than 
any  other  class  of  people.  The  acute  diseases  of  these  mountain  regions  are  the  same 
in  many  respects  that  prevail  in  similar  latitudes  in  the  Mississippi  basin,  modified  of 
course  by  the  very  great  difference  that  exists  in  the  climate  of  the  two  regions.  The 
most  striking  peculiarities  of  this  climate  are  the  extreme  dryness  of  the  atmosphere 
and  the  great  daily  range  of  temperature.  The  season  of  greatest  relative  humidity 
is  from  October  to  April,  and  again  from  April  to  October  is  the  season  of  least  rela- 
tive humidity  ;  the  atmosphere  of  July  being  the  driest  of  the  whole  year.  The  great- 
est daily  ranges  of  temperature  occur  during  the  season  of  the  driest  atmosphere. 
These  climatic  conditions  seem  to  have  a  controlling  influence  upon  disease,  catarrhal 
affections  prevailing  most  during  seasons  of  greatest  humidity  of  the  atmosphere, 
while  diseases  of  the  bowels,  such  as  diarrhoea  and  dysentery,  prevail  while  the  air 
is  driest  and  the  greatest  daily  ranges  of  temperature  occur.  Catarrh,  or,  as  it  is  prop- 
erly called,  cold,  is  the  most  common  disease  here,  as  it  is  everywhere  in  this  latitude. 
Quinsy  is  very  prevalent,  and  embraces  much  the  larger  proportion  of  all  the  cases  of 
sore  throat.  While  catarrhal  affections  of  the  upper  portions  of  the  air-passages  are 
extremely  common,  inflammatory  diseases  of  the  lungs,  such  as  bronchitis,  pneumonia 
or  lung  fever,  and  pleurisy,  are  extremely  rare.  Intermittent  fever  or  ague  never 
occurs  here,  except  in  persons  who  have  lately  arrived  in  the  country  from  malarious 
districts,  either  East  or  West,  Biliousness,  or  "bilious  attacks,"  are  extremely  com- 
mon, and  prevail  most  during  the  spring  and  summer  months,  and  are  speedily  cured 
by  remedies  that  promote  the  action  of  the  liver.  All  continued  fevers  are  popularly 
designated  as  "mountain  fevers"  :  they  are,  however,  genuine  remittent  and  typhoid 
fevers,  modified  in  some  important  respects  by  this  climate,  and  prevail  most  in 
autumn  and  early  winter,  following  dry  summers,  but  may  occur  at  any  season  of  the 
year.  These  fevers  are  not  as  prevalent  nor  as  fatal  here  as  in  the  regions  east  of  the 
Missouri.  Rheumatism  and  neuralgia  are  not  very  common,  and  seem  to  prevail  epi- 
demically. More  cases  of  rheumatism  have  occurred  in  this  place  (Cheyenne)  during 
1877  than  occurred  in  eight  years  before.  Child-lied  fever  occurs  rarely,  and  mothers 
recover  from  confinement  rapidly  and  successfully,  while  children  born  here  are  ex- 
tremely fine,  well-developed,  and  healthy.  Scarlet  fever  and  diphtheria  have  never 
nrevailed  epidemically  in  Wyoming,  except  in  one  instance  a  quite  malignant  form  of 
scarlet  fever  prevailed  in  Laramie  City  in  1873.  Diarrhoea,  dysentery,  and  cholera 
infantum,  while  they  occur  here  among  children,  have  never  proven  to  be  such  severe 
scourges  as  they  frequently  do  in  the  regions  east  of  the  Missouri. 

WYOMING  AS  A  RESORT  FOR  INVALIDS. 

I  come  now  to  speak  of  Wyoming  as  a  resort  for  invalids,  especially  those  suffering 
from  diseases  of  the  respiratory  organs.  If  I  was  called  upon  to  select  a  climate  well 
calculated  to  benefit  invalids  suffering  from  any  particular  malady,  it  would  seem  the 
most  natural  thing  in  the  world  to  select  a  region  where  that  particular  malady  or 
the  class  of  diseases  to  which  it  belonged  were  least  prevalent,  and  where  climatic 
conditions  prevailed  best  calculated  to  prevent  its  occurrence.  The  climate  of  North 
America  is  rough  and  harsh  compared  with  that  of  Europe,  notably  so  on  account  of 
its  sudden  changes  and  great  fluctuations  of  temperature  in  short  spaces  of  time.  The 
opinion  has  long  prevailed  that  severe  and  sudden  changes  of  temperature  played  a 
most  important  part  in  the  production  of  diseases  of  the  lungs.  Such,  however,  is 
found  not  to  be  the  case,  unless  these  sudden  changes  are  accompanied  by  great  rela- 
tive humidity  of  the  atmosphere.  The  correctness  of  the  latter  opinion  is  constantly 
verified  in  this  country,  where  we  see  persons  who  have  weak  lungs  spending  most  of 
their  waking  hours  in  the  open  air  without  regard  to  winds  or  weather,  and  suffering 
no  inconvenience,  but,  on  the  contrary,  being  constantly  improved  in  health.  The  great 
daily  oscillations  of  temperature  are  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  dryness  of  the 
atmosphere  and  other  climatic  conditions  that  exist  here.  Just  what  it  is  that  makes 
up  these  other  conditions  it  may  be  difficult  to  say.  It  may  be  an  excessive  amount  of 
electricity.  It  may  be  ozone,  or  an  increased  amount  of  oxygen,  or  diminished  press- 
ure of  the  atmosphere.  It  may  be  found  in  the  perfect  freedom  of  the  atmosphere  from 
noxious  vapors  of  the  lower  altitudes,  or  the  clear,  pure,  unobstructed  light  of  the  sun. 
It  may  be  found  in  that  antiseptic  property  which  is  known  to  exist  in  the  air  of  these 
reo-ions  that  heals  wounds  rapidly,  and  prevents  the  flesh  of  slain  animals,  when  ex- 
posed in  the  open  air,  from  rapid  decay.  It  may  be  any  one  or,  as  I  suspect,  all  these 
combined  that  produce  tonic  air. 

The  fact  that  the  extremely  rough,  harsh,  changeable  climate  of  New  England  pro- 
duced greater  ratios  of  consumption  than  almost  any  other  long  since  led  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  a  climate  as  nearly  the  opposite  of  that — mild  and  equable — would  be  the  one 
most  likely  to  benefit  consumptives.  Such  climates,  however,  are  found  not  to  possess 
tonic  properties,  such  as  I  have  just  spoken  of,  but,  on  the  contrary,  are  enervating, 
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and  the  benefits  anticipated  from  them  have  not  been  realized.  I  am  of  the  opinion 
that  the  influence  of  this  mountain  air  upon  the  lungs,  directly  or  locally,  is  not  as  im- 
portant as  the  profound  change  it  produces  upon  the  whole  system  during  the  process 
of  acclimation,  giving  new  life  and  new  energy  to  constitutions  that  appeared  to  he 
shattered  and  broken  down.  It  acts  as  a  slow  and  gentle  stimulant  and  tonic  to  the 
nervous  system— the  center  of  life,  and  through  it  upon  all  the  functions  of  the  body. 

Consumption—  This  terrible  scourge  of  the  human  race  uuquestionably  originates 
m  imperfect  or  faulty  nutrition.  This  defect  may  be  either  hereditary  or  acquired. 
A  tendency  to  consumption  may  exist  during  a  long  life  and  not  be  developed,  because 
of  the  correct  habits  of  the  person  having  this  constitutional  defect.  And  again,  con- 
sumption may  be  developed  in  a  person  having  no  constitutional  taint— it  beino- 
brought  on  by  poor  diet,  long-continued  transgression  of  hygienic  laws,  or  residence 
in  an  unhealthy,  depressing  climate,  or  poorly-ventilated  dwellings.  In  view  of  these 
facts,  the  prevention  of  consumption  becomes  an  important  consideration.  For  all 
persons  who  are  predisposed  to  consumption  these  regions  offer  a  more  certain  lease  of 
life  than  any  other  on  this  continent.  Persons  whose  habits  of  life  do  not  allow  or 
compel  them  to  fully  expand  their  lungs  in  a  pure  atmosphere— pale,  thin  bloodless 
clerks,  or  those  of  sedentary  habits,  with  hacking  coughs;  nervous  and 'dyspeptic 
persons,  children  with  narrow,  stooping  shoulders,  flat  breasts,  and  impaired  diges- 
tion—all these  should  seek  the  mountains,  if  possible.  The  light  air  of  these  elevated 
regions  necessitates  full  breathing.  Every  nook  and  corner  of  the  lungs  is  forced  into 
activity.  The  chest  becomes  full  and  round,  the  stooping  shoulders  straighten  up 
the  breathing  capacity  becomes  greater,  the  blood  flows  more  rapidly  and  freely 
through  the  lungs  and  is  more  perfectly  purified  or  aerated.  These  people  will  find 
no  occasion  to  deA^ote  a  certain  amount  of  time  every  morning  or  evening  to  dumb-bell 
exercises  and  spasmodic  efforts  to  inflate  their  lungs.  They  will  find  that  this  exer- 
cise goes  on  all  through  the  twenty-four  hours  of  the  day  and  night;  that  it  is  invol- 
untary and  not  fatiguing;  that  it  is  constant  and  natural,  and  infinitely  more  bene- 
ficial than  over-exertion  for  a  short  time  each  day  at  dumb-bell  and  gymnastic  labors. 
All  such  persons  as  we  have  mentioned  above  will  find  their  appetites  and  digestion 
improved,  their  weight  increased,  and  their  physical  and  mental  energy  greater  than 
they  have  ever  known  them  before. 

Developed  consumption.— After  consumption  has  been  developed  the  question  arises 
whether  highlands  or  lowlands  are  preferable  to  relieve  the  sufferer  and  prolong  his 
existence,  or  cure  him.  The  extent  to  which  the  disease  has  advanced ;  the  amount  of 
the  lung-substance  that  has  been  destroyed  or  rendered  useless,  and  the  degree  of  general 
emaciation  that  has  taken  place,  must  be  the  guide  in  deciding  whether  the  sufferer 
should  go  to  the  highlands  or  lowlands,  or  remain  at  home  and  die  amono-  his  friends 
As  a  rule,  hemorrhage  from  the  lungs  is  the  first  occurrence  that  fully  settles  the  question 
m  the  mmds  of  the  patient  and  his  friends  as  to  the  true  nature  of  his  disease  It  is 
looked  upon  as  a  symptom  of  seated  consumption.  We  have  seen  a  great  many  per- 
sons who,  frightened  by  this  occurrence  in  their  cases,  have  left  homes  in  the  East  and 
come  here  at  once,  and  at  least  nine  out  of  ten  of  them  have  been  benefited  and  in 
many  of  these  cases  to  my  certain  knowledge  most  remarkable  cures  have  been  effected 
I  should,  then,  as  a  rule,  advise  all  persons  as  soon  as  hemorrhage  from  the  luno-s  has 
occurred  to  come  to  the  mountains  as  soon  as  possible.  After  softening  of  tubercu- 
lous deposits  in  the  luugs  has  occurred,  involving  any  considerable  portion  of  those 
organs,  the  sufferer  should  not  be  brought  to  these  elevated  regions,  as  he  will  onlv 
hasten  the  fatal  termination  by  so  doing.  Quite  a  number  of  these  unfortunate  people 
who  have  been  on  their  way  to  California,  over  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  have  died 
in  their  seats  while  passing  over  these  elevated  regions.  Chronic  inflammation  o 
the  lungs,  chronic  pleurisy,  chronic  laryngitis  and  bronchitis  are  speedily  cured  bv  a 
residence  here,  unless  they  exist  as  complications  of  advanced  pulmonary  consumption 

Asthma.—  It  may  be  said  of  these  regions  that  they  are  the  paradise  of  asthmatics* 
An  uncomplicated  case  of  asthma  was  never  seen  here  that  was  not  either  cured  or 
very  much  benefited  by  a  residence  in  these  regions.  Hundreds  of  the  verv  worst 
cases  have  come  to  Wyoming,  both  from  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts,  and  the 
longer  they  reside  here  the  freer  they  become  from  the  disease.  Persons  of  advanced 
age  are  as  uniformly  benefited  as  those  that  are  younger.  Asthmatics  who  have  or- 
ganic disease  of  the  heart  may  often  stay  on  the  Great  Plains,  in  the  elevations  of 
irom  2,000  to  4,000  feet,  such  as  the  regions  around  the  Black  Hills,  with  o-reat  relief 
from  their  asthma  and  slight  inconvenience  from  their  heart  trouble. 

As  a  rule,  persons  suffering  from  organic  disease  of  the  heart,  like  those  in  the  ad 
vanced  stages  of  consumption,  should  avoid  these  highlands  and  remain  nearer  the 

Emphysema.— As  a  rule  this  disease  seems  to  be  benefited  by  long-continued  residence 
m  high  regions.    One  case  that  I  have  seen  occasionally  for  seven  years  past  remained 
perfectly  free  from  the  disease  while  living  for  two  years  at  an  altitude  of  8  000  feet 
but  on  taking  up  his  abode  at  6,000  feet  elevation  has  had  an  attack  about  everv  six 
months,  lasting  from  ten  days  to  two  weeks. 
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Chronic  nasal  catarrh.— This  is  an  extremely  common  disease  in  these  dry  regions 
Persons  afflicted  with  it  coming  here  from  the  East  are  ahout  as  often  made  worse  as 
better.  The  evaporation  from  the  surfaces  of  the  mucous  membranes  of  the  nose, 
caused  by  the  currents  of  dry  air  passing  in  over  them  at  every  respiration,  keeps 
them  on  a  constant  strain  to  secrete  moisture  sufficient  to  lubricate  their  surfaces,  and 
an  extremely  unpleasant  feeling  of  dryness  in  the  nose  is  experienced  by  new-comers 
for  some  time  on  this  account.  This  form  of  catarrh  is  a  very  manageable  disease  ex- 
cept when  it  attacks  persons  of  feeble  constitution. 

Those  suffering  from  general  debility  or  nervous  dyspepsia  are  almost  certain  to  be 
■cured  by  a  residence  here  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time  to  become  acclimated. 

Respectfully,  your  most  obedient  servant,  COREY 


Hon.  John  W.  Hoyt, 

Governor  of  Wyoming. 


SCENERY 


Wyoming  scenery  is  a  subject  for  poet  and  painter.  One  sees  muck 
of  the  poorest  of  it  in  traveling  over  the  great  Pacific  Railroad,  and 
some  that  is  sure  to  enkindle  his  enthusiasm.  It  is  much  to  live  in  the 
presence  of  beautiful  and  magnificent  surroundings,  for  nature  at  her 
best  exerts  a  most  refining  and  elevating  influence.  ^Esthetic  and  moral 
culture  are  the  priceless  product  of  her  teaching. 

Many  a  Wyoming  herdsman  grazes  his  cattle,  and  many  a  shepherd 
watches  his  flock  in  the  midst  of  scenery  that  would  challenge  the  gen- 
ius of  a  Turner  or  Salvator.  He  is  the  better  for  it,  and  the  children 
who  play  about  his  cabin  door  and  gambol  on  the  bank  of  the  beautiful 
stream  flowing  past  will  be  the  better  citizens  for  these  silent  lessons. 
I  cannot  here  attempt  even  to  locate  these  glories  of  the  landscape ;  one 
finds  them  on  every  mountain  side  and  in  nearly  every  valley.  When 
better  known  they  will  make  of  Wyoming,  including  that  "  wonder-land" 
the  great  National  Park,  a  region  of  resort  for  pleasure-seekers  from 
every  part  of  the  world. 

I>  A  11  T    II.-CONDITION  AND   P  R  O  G-  R  B  S  S  . 

POPULATION. 

The  present  population  of  Wyoming  is  variously  estimated  at  20,000 
to  30,000.  The  correct  number  probably  lies  about  half-way  between  the 
two.  The  entire  vote  of  the  Territory  at  the  late  election  will  foot  up 
very  nearly  7,000. 

DISTRIBUTION,  OCCUPATION,  ETC. 

A  verv  large  proportion  of  the  population  consists  of  former  residents 
of  the  New  England  and  Middle  States.  Of  the  foreign  population  (not 
large)  the  majority  are  German.  In  the  coal  mines  at  Evanston  and 
Rock  Springs,  and  in  the  Atlantic  City  gold  mines,  are  considerable 
numbers  of  Chinese.  There  are  also  some  persons  of  this  nationality  at 
several  of  the  larger  towns  along  the  railway ;  the  whole  number  in  the 
Territory  aggregating  four  or  five  hundred. 

The  great  body  of  the  population  occupy  the  sixty-nine  towns,  villages, 
and  stations  along  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad.  The  remainder  are  found 
at  South  Pass,  Atlantic,  Miner's  Delight,  Lander,  all  in  the  region  of  the 
Wind  River  Mountains ;  at  Centennial,  Douglass  Creek,  Snowy  Range, 
and  other  mining  points  in  and  about  the  Medicine  Bow  and  Semmole 
Mountains ;  at  the  several  military  posts,  in  the  settlements  on  the  Bear 
River  and  its  tributaries  in  Southwestern  Wyoming,  and  on  numerous 
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isolated  ranches  throughout  the  southern  and  middle  portions  of  the 
Territory. 

As  may  be  inferred  from  what  has  already  been  said  in  discussing  the 
resources  of  the  Territory,  the  two  great  branches  of  industry  are  the 
pastoral  and  mining.  The  bulk  of  capital  employed  is  invested  in  live- 
stock, though  much  of  the  population  and  a  good  deal  of  the  mercantile 
business  are  in  some  way  connected  with  the  mining  industry,  manufact- 
uring, and  the  business  of  transportation.  The  Pacific  Eailroad  Com- 
pany alone  has  on  its  pay-rolls  and  remotely  connected  with  its  extensive 
operations — machine-shops,  rolling-mill,  stations,  and  mines  included — • 
quite  a  per  cent,  of  the  laboring  population.  These,  of  course,  occupy  the 
towns  and  villages  along  the  line. 

Of  the  capitalists  engaged  in  the  stock  business  and  mining,  very 
nearly  the  whole  number  also  live  in  the  towns,  even  though  their  mines 
or  ranches  should  be  two  or  more  hundred  miles  in  the  interior.  The 
herders,  and  they  who,  as  foremen,  have  immediate  oversight  of  the 
herds  and  flocks  or  mines,  live  on  the  ranches  or  in  the  camps,  of  neces- 
sity $  but  the  proprietors,  with  few  exceptions,  reside  upon  the  railway^ 
and  with  their  teams  go  and  come  as  interest  demands.  In  the  towns 
they  are  the  men  who,  with  the  merchants,  prominent  men  of  the  trades^ 
and  professional  men,  mold  society  and  govern  in  public  affairs.  Hence 
it  is  well  for  the  Territory  that  they  are  almost  universally  men  of  char- 
acter, intelligence,  and  foresight ;  men  who,  having  the  beginnings  of 
fortunes  at  the  East,  have  come  out  here  to  enlarge  them  more  rapidly 
than  was  possible  there ;  men  of  former  means  and  position,  who  during 
the  financial  storms  of  these  recent  years  suffered  partial  wreck  and 
sought  a  field  wherein  to  recuperate  their  failing  fortunes ;  young  men? 
members  of  first  families,  who,  feeling  the  pinch  of  close  quarters  in  New 
York,  Philadelphia,  and  Boston,  and  desiring  to  breathe  the  freer  air  of 
the  great  West,  have  taken  a  sum,  modest  or  large,  as  convenient,  and 
are  here  for  the  threefold  advantage  of  increase  in  wealth,  invigoration 
of  health,  and  the  indescribable  charms  of  a  frontier  life  under  sunny  skies 
and  in  the  midst  of  sublime  surroundings ;  ambitious  graduates  of  Dart- 
mouth, Yale,  Harvard,  and  other  colleges,  who  were  willing  to  postpone  en- 
trance upon  their  life  pursuits  until  they  had  first  felt  the  inspiring  touch  of 
nature  and  laid  a  foundation  for  future  independence ;  men  also  of  special 
culture  in  literature  or  scienee,  who,  for  the  time  at  least,  have  left  the 
un  remunerative  life  of  research  that  they  may  divide  a  few  years  of  time 
between  the  pleasures  of  private  study  and  the  building  of  a  little  for- 
tune. All  these  are  here,  and  for  the  greater  part  are  realizing  their 
most  sanguine  expectations. 

The  other  classes  are  common  to  all  communities,  though  an  unusually 
large  proportion  of  those  who  compose  them  are  characterized  by  a  special 
energy,  tact,  and  enterprise. 

As  a  matter  of  simple  justice  to  a  people  who  are  still  suffering,  in  the 
judgment  of  a  remote  public,  for  the  sins  of  unworthy  forerunners,  whom 
they  long  since  succeeded,  for  this  reason  and  none  other  I  deem  it 
proper  to  represent  the  present  population  of  Wyoming  as  being  es- 
pecially characterized  not  only  by  courage,  keenness,  enterprise,  and 
energy,  but  also  by  a  most  commendable  love  of  good  order,  and  by  a 
liberality  of  sentiment  rarely  found  in  any  community. 

PRESENT  STATUS,  MATERIAL  AND  SOCIAL. 

The  material  achievements  of  the  people  have  been  incidentally  illus-^ 
trated  while  describing  the  resources  of  the  Territory.    It  has  thus  ap^ 
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peared  that,  beginning  with  nothing  nine  years  ago,  when  the  Territory 
was  organized,  pastoral  industry  has  accumulated  herds  of  cattle  number- 
ing about  300,000  head  ;  of  sheep  numbering  200,000,  and  of  horses  a 
number  not  accurately  known,  but  not  less  than  10,000  to  20,000 ;  that 
numerous  mines  of  gold,  silver,  iron,  and  copper  have  been  opened ;  that 
mines  of  coal  are  now  yielding  nearly  300,000  car-loads  annually;  that 
agriculture  has  also  made  a  beginning,  so  that  42,638  acres  of  land  were 
this  year  returned  by  the  assessors  as  "  improved  "  5  and  finally,  in  this 
very  general  enumeration,  that,  according  to  an  assessed  valuation, 
hardly  more  than  50  per  cent,  of  the  real  value,  the  Territory  now  has 
more  than  $10,000,000  in  real  and  personal  property— has  in  fact,  I  might 
venture  to  say,  nearly  or  quite  twenty  millions.  In  this  valuation  are 
included  some  public  buildings,  as  well  as  many  private  ones,  that  would 
do  credit  to  much  larger  towns  at  the  older  East. 

SOCIAL  CONDITION. 

The  social  condition  of  the  people  is  no  less  prosperous.  The  towns 
and  villages  are  remarkably  well  improved,  considering  the  newness  of 
all  things,  and  some  of  them  present  that  look  of  thrift  and  comfort 
which  characterizes  the  best  of  Eastern  towns.  Good  supplies  of  water 
have  been  obtained  at  Cheyenne,  Laramie,  and  Evanston;  and  Bawlins 
is  in  the  way  of  like  improvements.  Laramie  City  is  indeed  furnished 
with  a  hydrant  system,  water  being  brought  from  a  considerable  height 
above  and  behind  the  town,  and  is  beginning  to  present  to  the  eye  shaded 
streets  and  velvet  lawns.  Cheyenne  also  has  mains  in  some  of  the  prin- 
cipal streets,  with  hydrants  for  use  in  case  of  fire,  an  elevated  artificial 
lake  supplying  the  water.  The  other  larger  towns  will  not  be  long  in 
following  this  most  praiseworthy  example. 

The  educational  institutions  and  instrumentalities  have  been  a  surprise 
to  me.  The  general  school  system  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  United  States- 
resembling  that  of  Michigan,  under  which  all  the  grades  are  so  related 
and  correlated  that  each  lower  one  becomes  a  proper  stepping-stone  to 
the  one  above  it— and  the  public  graded  schools  of  Cheyenne  and  Lar- 
amie Cities  are  really  among  the  best  of  their  class  in  the  country,  being 
well  directed  and  admirably  taught. 

The  school  buildings  are  also  excellent  5  the  new  one  at  Laramie  City 
is  especially  fine.  They  afford  gratifying  evidence  that  the  people  are 
not  satisfied  with  a  good  school  code,  but  are  ready  to  pay  their  money 
freely  for  the  comfort  and  culture  of  their  children. 

Attendance  upon  school  is  obligatory,  teachers  are  liberally  paid  (male 
and  female  alike  for  the  same  service),  and  public  provision  is  made  for 
county  superintendence  and  for  regular  teachers'  institutes.  At  present 
the  general  superintendency  is  vested  in  the  Territorial  librarian ;  but 
after  the  field  of  labor  has  sufficiently  enlarged  to  render  it  necessary,  a 
superintendent  will  give  his  entire  time  to  the  work. 

As  yet  there  is  no  institution  of  higher  grade  than  the  high-school 
department  of  the  public  school.  Steps  will  soon  need  to  be  taken  for  the 
establishment  of  a  college.  And  this  leads  me  to  express  my  regret  that 
provision  has  not  been  made  by  Congress  for  allowing  to  Territories, 
while  in  their  Territorial  condition,  some  of  the  advantages  in  aid  of  edu- 
cation with  which  they  are  favored  when  they  have  been  admitted  into 
the  Union  as  States. 

Besides  the  Territorial  library,  which  has  about  volumes,  and  a 

considerable  number  of  quite  large  private  libraries,  very  generously 
open  to  friends  and  neighbors,  there  are  in  this  city,  in  Laramie  City, 
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and  in  Evanston,  very  excellent  beginnings  of  public  libraries.  Plans 
are  now  formed  to  give  a  vigorous  development  to  these  very  important 
enterprises,  and  to  carry  the  work  forward  until  every  village  has  at 
least  what  in  time  will  grow  into  a  valuable  collection  of  books.  There 
are  also,  in  connection  with  the  libraries  at  Laramie  City  and  Evanston, 
well-furnished  and  well-conducted  reading-rooms  that  are  much  frequented 
and  are  doing  excellent  service  in  the  way  of  attracting  young  men  from 
the  haunts  of  vice  or  places  of  trifling  amusement  to  these  means  of  in- 
tellectual culture  and  social  refinement.  Cheyenne  has  also  a  reading- 
room  under  the  auspices  of  an  association  of  devoted  and  self-sacrificing 
ladies. 

The  newspapers  of  Wyoming  now  number  seven,  as  follows :  two, 
both  daily  and  weekly,  at  Cheyenne ;  one,  daily  and  weekly,  at  Laramie 
City ;  one  weekly  at  Eawlins,  one  weekly  at  Green  Eiver  City,  and  two 
weeklies  at  Evanston. 

Liberal  provision  is  made  for  the  blind,  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  the 
insane,  by  sending  them  to  the  best  institutions  of  the  country  at  the 
public  expense. 

Penal  institutions  belonging  to  the  Territory  are  limited  to  the  county 
jails,  which  are  new  buildings,  connected  with  handsome  brick  court- 
houses, and  which  appear  to  be  well  managed. 

The  penitentiary  at  Laramie  City  belongs  to  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment, and  accommodates  both  United  States  and  Territorial  con- 
victs. The  building  is  a  good  one—  one  wing  of  the  projected  building — 
constructed  of  stone.  The  institution  is  well  managed  by  the  United 
States  marshal,  with  the  aid  of  a  warden  of  his  own  appointment. 
Standing  on  the  very  bank  of  the  Laramie  Eiver,  whose  fertile  valley 
affords  the  means  of  producing  large  crops  of  potatoes  and  other  vege- 
tables (this  year  without  irrigation),  and  within  a  few  rods  of  both  a 
valuable  stone  quarry  and  a  bed  of  superior  clay  for  brick,  it  should  be 
able  to  realize  and  does  realize  a  considerable  income  from  the  labor  of 
the  convicts.  The  Government  of  the  United  States  receives  Territorial 
convicts  at  a  charge  of  $1  per  day  for  board  and  safe  keeping.  But, 
inasmuch  as  the  Territory  is  able  to  arrange  with  the  State  of  Nebraska 
for  the  care  of  its  prisoners  in  the  State  penitentiary  at  Lincoln  for  40 
cents  per  day,  transportation  to  the  prison  included,  but  few  of  its  pris- 
oners are  confined  at  Laramie.  The  interests  of  the  Territory,  so  far  as 
the  penitentiary  is  concerned,  are  represented  by  the  governor  and  three 
other  commissioners. 

From  the  report  of  the  warden,  just  furnished  by  request,  I  learn  that 
the  number  of  convicts  at  present  confined  there  is  as  follows : 


Number  of  Territorial  prisoners  „   16 

Number  of  United  States  prisoners   3 

Number  of  prisoners  temporarily  beld  for  safe  keeping   5 

Whole  number  24 


At  Laramie  City  the  Catholic  church,  with  the  help  of  $3,000  from 
the  Territorial  legislature,  has  erected  a  handsome  building  at  a  cost  of 
$12,000,  for  a  hospital,  to  be  under  the  management  of  the  Sisters  of 
Charity,  and  open  to  the  needy  of  all  classes. 

Churches  representing  the  leading  denominations  are  formed  in  all  the 
larger  towns,  and  are  well  attended. 

Law  and  order  prevail  generally,  and  among  citizens  to  a  degree  that 
would  do  honor  to  New  England  communities. 

Owing  to  the  sparseness  of  the  population  in  many  portions  of  the 
Territory  traversed  by  mail-coaches,  especially  in  the  region  between 
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Fort  Laramie  and  tlie  Black  Hills,  and  in  that  north  of  Fort  Fettermanr 
through  both  of  which  property  of  much  value  must  frequently  pass,  the 
public  have  suffered  much  during  recent  years,  and  especially  during 
the  past  season  from  robberies  committed  by  roving  bands  of  desper- 
adoes. In  a  few  instances  they  have  even  attacked 'railway  trains.  No 
pains  have  been  spared  to  arrest  these  outlaws,  commonly  known  as 
"road  agents",  and,  with*the  help  of  the  Federal  Government,  the  Union 
Pacific  Eailroad  Company,  the  Cheyenne  and  Black  Hills  Stage  Com- 
pany, and  the  county  authorities,  some  of  them  have  been  brought  to 
trial,  while  others  have  been  killed  in  the  efforts  to  capture  them.  It  is 
hoped  that  they  are  now  pretty  well  broken  up,  though  mail  robberies 
still  occur  occasionally. 

POLITICAL  DIVISIONS,  INSTITUTIONS,  AND  LAWS. 

"Wyoming  at  present  embraces  five  organized  counties,  each  extending 
north  and  south  across  the  entire  Territory,  to  wit,  Laramie,  Albany, 
Carbon,  Sweetwater,  and  Uinta,  named  in  order  from  east  to  west. 
These  divisions  were  established  by  the  first  legislature  in  1869.  By  an 
act  approved  December  8,  1875,  the  northern  portions  of  Laramie  and 
Albany  Counties  were  set  off  as  the  counties  of  Crook  and  Pease,  re- 
spectively, with  provisions  for  their  organization  when  petition  therefor 
should  be  made  by  five  hundred  citizens  resident  in  either  one  of  them. 
As  yet,  however,  these  counties  are  without  organizations,  being  almost 
wholly  unoccupied. 

The  legislature  consists  of  a  council  of  thirteen  members  and  house  of 
representatives  numbering  twenty-seven  members.  Council  and  repre- 
sentative districts  are  allowed  to  counties  in  proportion  to  population^ 
each  county  having  as  many  councilmen  and  representatives  as  it  con- 
tains thirteenths  and  twenty-sevenths,  respectively,  of  the  whole  pop- 
ulation of  the  Territory ;  in  case  of  fractions  less  than  one-thirteenth 
and  one-twenty-seventh,  the  highest  fractions  being  represented  by  a 
member  in  each  house  as  a  member  at  large  for  the  whole  Territory. 

The  legislature  convenes  on  the  first  Tuesday  of  November  every 
second  year.  Its  session  is  limited  by  a  law  of  Congress  to  forty  days. 
The  next  session  will  be  held  in  1879. 

The  biennial  election  for  choice  of  members  of  the  legislature  is  held 
in  years  alternating  with  the  general  election,  and  on  the  same  day  of 
the  year. 

The  general  election,  so  called,  is  for  the  choice  of  the  following 
officers:  Delegate  in  Congress,  sheriff,  county  clerk,  probate  judge, 
county  treasurer,  prosecuting  attorney,  county  commissioners,  county 
superintendent  of  schools,  coroner,  surveyor,  assessor,  justices  of  the 
peace,  and  constables.  It  occurs  on  the  Tuesday  next  after  the  first 
Monday  of  November  every  second  year. 

The  elections  are  held  in  "  precincts  "  located  by  the  county  commis- 
sioners of  the  several  counties. 

The  provisions  relating  to  qualifications  of  electors,  as  contained  in 
the  general  law  passed  by  the  first  legislature  and  approved  December 
10,  1869,  were  as  follows : 

Sec.  18.  Every  male  person  above  the  age  of  twenty-one  years  who  shall  have  been 
a  resident  of  this  Territory  ninety  days  prior  to  election,  and  who  is  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States,  or  has  declared  on  oath  before  a  competent  court  of  record  his  intention 
to  become  such,  and  has  taken  an  oath  to  support  the  Constitution  and  Government  of 
the  United  States,  shall  be  entitled  to  vote  and  be  eligible  to  any  office  within  said 
Territory. 

Sec.  19.  No  person  under  guardianship,  non  compos  mentis,  or  insane,  shall  be  qualified 
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to  vote  at  any  election ;  nor  shall  any  person  convicted  of  treason,  felony,  or  bribery, 
-unless  restored  to  civil  rights ;  nor  shall  any  person  who  shall  have  made  or  become 
either  directly  or  indirectly  interested  in  any  bet  or  wager  depending  on  the  result  of 
any  election  at  which  he  shall  offer  to  vote  be  permitted  to  vote  at  such  election. 

Subsequently,  though  passed  during  the  same  session  and  approved 
on  the  same  day,  a  law  was  enacted  which  reads  as  follows : 

Section  1.  Every  woman  of  the  age  of  twenty-one  fears,  residing  in  this  Territory, 
may,  at  every  election  to  be  holden  under  the  laws  thereof,  cast  her  vote.  And  her 
rights  to  the  elective  franchise  and  to  hold  office  shall  be  the  same  under  the  election 
laws  of  the  Territory  as  those  of  electors. 

An  effort  was  made  at  the  next  session  of  the  legislature  to  repeal  the 
law  extending  to  women  the  right  to  vote  and  to  hold  office,  and  a  hill  for 
that  purpose  was  passed,  but  failed  of  the  governor's  approval.  Since 
that  date  there  appears  to  have  been  general  acquiescence  in  the  partici- 
pation of  women  in  the  elections.  Their  influence  at  the  polls  is  admira- 
ble, as  I  can  testify,  after  careful  observation  during  the  recent  general 
election  (when  there  was  unusual  activity),  and  it  is  urged  by  leading 
men,  in  position  to  know,  that  it  proves  also  effective  and  beneficial 
upon  all  legislation  in  aid  of  good  order  and  of  public  morality.  Woman 
suffrage  in  Wyoming  may  therefore  be  considered  an  established  success 
in  so  far  as  the  general  interests  of  the  public  are  affected  thereby. 

I  deem  it  proper  to  further  say,  while  alluding  to  the  legislative 
department  of  the  government,  that,  while  the  inexperience  of  law- 
makers has  left  much  room  for  improvement,  the  legislation  has,  in  the 
main,  been  characterized  by  a  liberality  and  an  intelligent  foresight  that 
do  credit  to  the  representatives  of  the  people. 

Codes  of  civil  and  of  criminal  procedure  are  in  force,  the  former  mod- 
eled after  the  Ohio  code,  except  that  it  separates  common-law  procedure 
from  procedure  in  chancery,  the  latter  compounded  of  the  criminal  codes 
of  Ohio,  Iowa,  Wisconsin,  Colorado,  and  possibly  still  other  States. 

J?  J^JrlT  III.-LEADIXG  WAXTS. 

TO  BE  K^OWN. 

Perhaps  the  first  present  need  of  Wyoming  is  to  be  known — to  have 
its  great  natural  advantages  made  patent  to  the  world.  Once  appre- 
ciated, they  would  attract  large  amounts  of  capital ;  this  would  insure 
a  rapid  influx  of  an  industrial  population  necessary  to  the  working  of 
mines,  the  care  of  stock,  the  improvement  of  farms,  the  building  and 
working  of  mills  and  factories,  and  the  Territory  would  thus  receive  an 
impetus  that  would  carry  it  forward  in  a  grand  career  of  development. 

Hitherto  but  little  has  been  done  in  this  behalf.  Neither  they  who 
were  prospecting  for  rich  mines  of  the  precious  metals,  nor  such  as  were 
rapidly  amassing  fortunes  in  the  stock  business,  have  felt  any  special 
interest  in  making  public  the  rare  opportunities  they  were  themselves 
enjoying ;  in  fact,  the  natural  desire  to  avoid  active  competition  has  kept 
them  from  doing  this  very  thing.  Again,  there  have  been  almost  no 
lands  in  market,  and  practically  few  owners  of  lands  or  lots,  except  the 
railway  company,  and  hence  few  who  were  influenced  by  any  motive  of 
gain  through  sales  of  real  estate  to  publish  the  claims  of  the  Territory. 

As  the  whole  nation  has  an  interest  in  the  progress  of  every  part  of 
the  country,  and  especially  in  the  growth  of  the  newer  regions  where 
the  great  bulk  of  the  property  belongs  to  it,  where  especially  there  are 
believed  to  be  vast  stores  of  mineral  weath,  it  would  seem  to  be  a  wise 
thing  for  the  government  to  employ  the  means  requisite  to  the  ascer- 
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tainment  of  their  resources,  and  to  the  widest  diffusion  of  the  knowl- 
edge thus  gained.  Very  much  of  this  has  been  done  and  is  now  doing 
by  the  government.  The  scientific  explorations  instituted  by  Congress 
and  carried  forward  for  many  years  at  the  public  expense  have  done 
much  to  make  known  the  character  and  resources  of  this  Eocky  Mount- 
ain Eegion.  It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  a  work  like  that  done  for 
Colorado  has  been  commenced  in  Wyoming.  It  is  highly  important 
that  the  survey  now  in  progress  should  proceed,  without  interruption, 
to  an  early  completion.  It  will,  on  the  one  hand,  correct  any  present 
overestimate  of  natural  resources  in  some  localities  that  might  otherwise 
result  in  useless  expenditures,  and  on  the  other  lead  to  valuable  dis- 
coveries in  sections  of  country  whose  hidden  treasures  are  at  present 
unsuspected. 

FURTHER  ENCOURAGEMENT  TO  THE  AGRICULTURAL  AND 
GRAZING  INTERESTS. 

The  agricultural  improvement  of  the  Territory  is  considerably  retarded 
by  the  inability  of  those  who  would  establish  themselves  in  many  of  our 
valleys  to  fix  the  boundaries  of  the  property  they  would  claim  and  pur- 
chase. In  cases  where  two  or  more  persons  would  build  near  each  other, 
they  severally  make  their  improvements  without  any  certainty  of  being- 
able  to  hold  them.  Naturally,  under  these  circumstances,  improvements 
will  be  indefinitely  postponed,  or,  if  made,  will  be  temporary  and  of  but 
little  worth.  The  present  assignment  of  funds  to  the  land  department 
representing  the  government  in  this  Territory  is  very  inadequate.  That 
is  certainly  a  strange  sort  of  economy  which  refuses  to  open  the  public 
lands  to  settlers  who  desire  to  improve  them,  simply  because  it  would  cost 
a  few  farthings  per  acre  to  fix  a  boundary  line. 

It  is  also  worthy  of  consideration  whether  the  government  could  not, 
in  consistency  with  the  general  interests  of  the  country,  do  yet  more  in 
aid  of  the  improvement  of  what  are  known  as  "  arid  lands  "  by  means  of 
irrigation.  The  act  of  March  3,  1877,  being  "An  act  to  provide  for  the 
sale  of  desert  lands  in  certain  States  and  Territories,"  was  an  important 
step  in  the  right  direction,  but  does  not  appear  to  be  sufficient  to  meet 
the  necessities  of  these  Rocky  Mountain  regions.  The  water  canals  and 
ditches  often  require  to  be  cut  for  long  distances  and  at  so  much  expense 
that  individual  enterprise  is  insufficient.  The  making  a  farm  in  such  a 
region  is  a  very  different  thing  from  making  one  on  the  virgin  prairies 
of  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri  valleys.  And  yet  the  price  to  be  paid 
for  these  lands  of  the  "  desert"  is  the  old  price  that  was  paid  for  those 
valley -lands  of  the  great  Middle  West ;  while  there  is  no  grant  corre- 
sponding to  that  of  "  swamp  and  overflowed  lands,"  which  in  the  North- 
western States,  so  called,  have  become  sources  of  great  revenue  for  the 
improvement  of  lands  and  for  other  purposes.  Would  there  not  be  both 
propriety  and  public  advantage  in  making  grants  of  land  to  these 
inchoate  States,  the  Territories,  on  terms  and  conditions  at  least  as  lib- 
eral as  those  of  the  grants  of  swamp  lands,  and  of  lands  for  canal 
and  railroad  improvements,  accorded  to  the  older  and  less  needy  com- 
monwealths % 

The  grazing  interest  suffers  at  present  severely  from  the  occasional 
burning  over  of  large  areas  of  pasture  lands  included  within  the  cattle 
ranges.  Where  such  waste  occurs  through  the  recklessness  of  travelers, 
hunters,  and  other  individuals,  the  remedy  is  not  easy ;  but  railroad 
companies  may  be  required,  and  should  be,  to  prevent  its  occurrence  as 
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a  result  of  sparks  thrown  off  from  their  locomotives.  That  every  smoke- 
stack shall  be  covered  with  a  screen,  and  that  furrows  shall  be  plowed 
on  either  side  of  the  railway  across  the  grassy  plains,  these  are  easy 
demands  to  comply  with,  and  yet  such  compliance  would  annually  save 
the  owners  of  herds  from  much  embarrassment  and  large  pecuniary  loss. 
I  am  aware  that  these  are  matters  which  do  not  require  Congressional 
action,  but  this  incidental  reference  may  be  useful  nevertheless. 

The  time  is  near  when,  in  the  favorite  pastoral  districts,  the  encroach- 
ment of  herds  and  flocks  upon  each  other's  ranges  will  make  it  necessary 
for  Congress  to  enact  a  special  law  applicable  to  the  plains,  that  will 
enable  proprietors  of  stock,  on  reasonable  terms,  to  acquire  either  owner- 
ship in  considerable  bodies  of  pasture  lands  or  renter's  right  to  its  exclu- 
sive use.  Such  a  law  even  now  would  be  an  advantage  to  this  interest 
in  some  localities.   After  a  little  it  will  have  become  a  necessity. 

PROTECTION  TO  THE  FORESTS  AND  ENCOURAGEMENT  OF 

TREE-PLANTING. 

The  destruction  of  the  forests  by  fire  demands  serious  attention. 
Comparatively  speaking,  the  destruction  by  cutting  is  nothing  at  all. 
On  my  recent  visit  to  the  splendid  forests  which  cover  the  Medicine  Bow 
Mountains  for  hundreds  of  square  miles,  so  that  standing  upon  some 
lofty  summit  one  sees  no  end  to  the  thick  growth  of  timber,  I  journeyed 
miles  through  burnt  districts  ;  the  recently  tall  and  handsome  evergreen 
trees  lying  prostrate  in  inextricable  confusion,  or  standing  brown  and 
stark  in  solemn  waiting  for  some  ruthless  wind  to  lay  them  low  $  this, 
the  work  of  careless  miners,  hunters,  or  teamsters,  who  build  a  fire  to 
cook  a  meal  and  leave  it  to  its  work  of  destruction  when  done,  is  a  most 
serious  evil ;  for  it  does  not  end  with  the  destruction  of  vast  areas  of  full 
and  half- grown  timber.  I  have  observed  that  in  many  cases  where  the  fire 
had  swept  through  the  forests,  deadening  everything  in  its  course,  innu- 
merable young  pines  have  sprung  up  and  are  having  a  thrifty  growth. 
Immunity  froni  fires  would  soon  insure  to  us  a  new  forest  in  place  of  the 
one  destroyed  $  but  with  the  present  recklessness  and  improvidence  these 
millions  of  tender  plants  have  but  one  chance  in  many  to  attain  the  dig- 
nity of  full-grown  trees.  How  is  this  evil  to  be  cured  %  Stringent  laws 
may  be  passed,  but  the  difficulty  of  getting  them  enforced  is  very  great. 
Laws,  if  not  so  wholly  impracticable  as  to  become  a  dead  letter  and  be 
quickly  forgotten,  would  at  least  exert  an  educating  influence  and  thus 
prove  useful  in  some  measure ;  nor  is  it  impossible  that  large  rewards 
for  the  conviction  of  guilty  violators  would  serve  as  a  caution  and  re- 
straint upon  such  as  are  uninfluenced  by  higher  considerations.  Certain 
it  is  that  the  preservation  of  the  forests  of  this  mountain  region  from 
destruction  by  fires  as  well  as  from  depredations  prompted  by  cupidity 
should  receive  the  careful  attention  of  both  national  and  territorial  gov- 
ernments. 

It  would  also  be  well  if  the  local  governments  should  add  to  this  such 
encouragement  as  may  be  afforded  in  aid  of  tree-planting,  wherever  the 
conditions  warrant  the  undertaking.  A  little  pains  and  small  outlays  of 
money  would  soon  effect  a  most  desirable  transformation  along  some  of 
our  occupied  treeless  valleys,  and  in  all  cities  and  villages  favored  with 
the  possibilities  of  sufficient  irrigation. 

FURTHER  TRANSPORTATION  FACILITIES. 

The  settlements  already  formed,  the  improvements  made  and  devel- 
opments begun  in  this  whole  region,  are  due  to  the  construction  of  that 
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great  national  highway,  the  Union  Pacific  Eailroad.  Without  it  Wyo- 
ming would  have  oeen  as  wild  and  unproductive  to-day  as  it  was  one  hun- 
dred years  ago.  The  Congress  of  the  United  States  did  a  wise  thing- 
when  it  formed  the  plan  to  connect  the  two  oceans  and  bind  the  existing: 
and  prospective  States  of  the  Pacific  coast  with  bands  of  steel  to  the 
great  body  of  the  Union,  while  at  the  same  time  opening  a  channel  for 
the  commerce  of  the  world.  How  great  soever  the  cost,  the  Union  and 
Central  railways  across  the  mountains  have  proven  themselves  of  vastly 
greater  worth  than  the  treasure  they  have  cost.  But  they  should  not 
on  this  account  be  managed  with  sole  reference  to  an  international  or 
even  a  transcontinental  traffic.  It  should  be  the  policy  of  these  great 
corporations,  by  the  lowest  possible  rates  of  transportation,  and  by  guar- 
antee of  such  rates  for  a  period  of  years,  to  encourage  the  investment 
of  capital  all  along  the  line  of  their  roads  and  throughout  the  vast  re- 
gions of  country  tributary  to  theui,  in  enterprises  that  look  to  industrial 
development.  Such  a  policy,  though  it  should  bring  no  immediate 
returns,  would  subtract  nothing  from  the  profits  now  made  on  the 
through  business,  and  would  result  in  the  early  creation  of  local  indus- 
tries and  a  consequent  local  traffic  that  would  eventually,  and  at  no  dis- 
tant day,  be  a  far  greater  source  of  revenue.  Such  a  policy  in  railroad 
management  is  like  that  of  the  husbandman,  who  with  great  labor  pre- 
pares the  soil,  plants  the  seed,  and  carefully  waters  and  nurses  the  ten- 
der plants,  that  he  may  at  last  reap  a  bountiful  harvest. 

I  am  glad  to  know  that  such  a  policy  has  the  hearty  approval  of  at  least 
some  members  of  the  board  of  direction  of  the  Union  Pacific,  upon 
whose  liberality  of  management  the  future  prosperity  of  this  Territory 
so  very  largely  depends,  and  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  practice  of  the 
company  will  more  and  more  conform  to  these  views.  But  with  the  ut- 
most that  can  be  done  by  this  railway,  much  will  still  remain  to  be  done 
in  the  way  of  reaching  the  interior. 

A  railroad  from  Cheyenne  to  the  Black  Hills  lying  on  the  border  line 
between  Wyoming  and  Dakota  has  been  projected  for  some  time,  and 
is  greatly  needed  both  by  this  city  and  Territory  and  by  the  large  gold- 
producing  region  to  which  it  would  furnish  the  easiest  and  most  natural 
outlet.  The  Black  Hills  region  is  now  so  far  isolated  that  great  loss  is 
sustained  by  reason  of  the  great  labor,  expense,  delay,  and  risk  incident 
to  wagon  transportation  across  a  distance  of  two  to  three  hundred 
miles,  whatever  the  route  adopted.  It  is  generally  conceded  that  the 
route  this  way  is  more  feasible  than  any  other,  and  that  while  commu- 
nication by  rail  would  aid  in  the  development  and  growth  of  Wyoming, 
it  would  still  more  promote  the  advancement  of  the  Hills  region.  Much 
of  all  that  has  been  accomplished  there  has  been  done  through  the 
energy  and  enterprise  of  citizens  of  this  Territory,  and  there  is  to  that 
extent,  as  well  as  on  account  of  a  mutuality  of  interests  on  the  part  of 
both  sections,  a  natural  bond  between  them.  Besides  this  desirable 
connection  of  the  Black  Hills  with  this  city,  a  line  so  constructed  via 
Port  Laramie,  the  most  direct  and  feasible  route,  would  constitute  a  first 
link  of  one  hundred  miles,  or  nearly  that,  in  a  future  chain  of  communi- 
cation between  Cheyenne  and  the  occupied  portions  of  Montana  via  Port 
Petterman,  old  Fort  Eeno,  new  Port  McKinney,  and  that  whole  mag- 
nificent section  of  Wyoming  lying  east  of  the  Big  Horn  Mountains.  For 
the  mean  time,  until  the  construction  of  such  a  line  of  railway  through  to 
Montana,  it  is  important  to  the  interests  of  this  Territory,  and  no  less  so 
to  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  whose  supplies  to  the  military 
posts  named  must  go  from  either  Cheyenne  or  Eock  Creek  to  Fort 
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Fetterman,  and  thence  northwestward  over  that  route,  that  something 
should  be  done  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States  to  convert  the  pres- 
ent trail  through  to  Fort  Custer  (Old  Fort  C.  F.  Smith)  into  a  good  military 
wagon-road  and  mail-route.  Having  quite  recently  passed  over  that 
trail,  I  am  able  to  speak  with  great  positiveness  of  the  probability,  under 
favorable  conditions,  of  the  early  settlement  of  the  country  all  along  its 
course,  as  well  as  of  the  entire  feasibility  of  making  a  good  wagon-road, 
with  but  little  expense.  The  natural  road-bed  is  almost  everywhere 
excellent,  and  with  changes  at  points,  to  give  easier  grades,  with  cheaply 
built  though  substantial  bridges  across  many  streams,  and  a  new  route 
of  some  17  miles  this  side  of  Fort  McKinney,  to  avoid  the  Dry  Fork  of 
the  Powder,  which  at  some  seasons  is  almost  impassable,  this  road  could 
be  converted  into  a  very  important  highway.  And  it  would  hardly  be 
too  much  to  say  that  the  saving  thus  made  by  the  government  on  its 
freight  contracte  would  pay  the  whole  cost  of  such  improvement  in  one, 
two,  or  three  years. 

In  like  manner  the  settlement  of  Western  Wyoming  would  be  greatly 
promoted  bv  the  construction  of  a  thoroughly  good  wagon-road  from  the 
Union  Pacific,  by  some  practicable  route,  to  the  Sweetwater  mining 
region,  and  thence  along  the  east  side  of  the  Wind  River  Mountains, 
up  the  Wind  River  to  the  Yellowstone  National  Park,  and  thence  down 
the  Yellowstone  River  from  its  source  to  Fort  Ellis,  in  Montana,  just 
beyond  the  Wyoming  border.  At  present  there  is  in  fact  a  wagon- 
road  and  stage-route  from  Green  River  City,  on  the  Union  Pacific,  to 
Camp  Brown,  via  South  Pass,  Atlantic  City,  Camp  Stambaugh,  Eagle 
Ranch,  Lander  City,  and  North  Fork  (on  the  border  of  the  Indian  res- 
ervation), to  Camp  Brown.  And  there  is  a  pony-trail  thence  up  the 
valley  of  Wind  River  and  across  the  headwaters  of  the  Snake  River  to 
the  National  Park.  But  the  upper  portion  of  the  trail  is  impassable  for 
wagons,  and  the  road  to  Camp  Brown  very  much  needs  improving.  In 
this  case,  also,  there  are  several  reasons  why  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  should  take  in  hand  the  proposed  work. 

First,  the  valleys  of  the  Sweetwater,  Big  Sandy,  Beaver,  Popo  Agie, 
and  Wind  River,  all  of  which  would  be  served  by  it,  are  susceptible  of 
agricultural  improvement,  and  though  at  present  to  some  extent  occu- 
pied by  farmers  cannot  make  much  progress  without  the  means  of  easier 
communication  with  the  railroad.  This  in  addition  to  the  already  familiar 
fact  that  the  road  in  question  passes  through  the  most  important  gold- 
mining  regions  in  the  Territory,  whose  development  would  be  promoted 
to  a  large  degree  by  the  improvement. 

Secondly,  this  is  also  a  route  through  military  posts.  Camp  Stambaugh 
is  now  without  any  considerable  number  of  troops,  but  Camp  Brown,  on 
the  Shoshone  and  Arapahoe  Reservations,  will  necessarily  have  at  all 
times  a  considerable  garrison,  and  can  only  be  maintained  at  great  cost 
for  the  transportation  of  supplies.  Besides  which,  the  supply  of  the  res- 
ervation requires  that  stores  in  large  amounts  should  be  wagoned  to  the 
agency- 

Thirdly,  the  National  Park,  now  practically  inaccessible,  would  thus 
be  cheaply  and  very  satisfactorily  opened  to  the  world — opened,  too,  by 
a  route  shorter  than  any  other,  and  one  that  of  itself  would  well  reward 
the  journey. 

Fourthly,  the  road  proposed  would  open  a  very  desirable  line  of  com- 
munication between  the  country  along  its  line  and  the  settlements  in 
the  neighboring  Territory. 
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INCREASED  SECURITY  FOR  LIFE  AND  PROPERTY. 

Much  has  been  accomplished  through  the  agency  of  the  Interior  and 
the  War  Departments  during  the  past  two  or  three  years  to  save  the 
people  of  this  Territory  from  the  horrors  of  Indian  wars  and  massacres. 
The  removal  of  the  Sioux  from  their  former  hunting-grounds  in  North- 
eastern Wyoming,  the  removal  of  other  tribes  and  portions  of  tribes  to 
regions  far  remote,  and  the  pacification  of  those  allowed  to  remain,  have 
very  greatly  lessened  the  danger  to  be  apprehended  by  settlers.  Indeed, 
during  the  past  season  more  has  been  feared  and  suffered  from  bands  of 
white  desperadoes  infesting  certain  lines  of  travel,  especially  the  line 
between  Cheyenne  and  Deadwood,  and  recently  between  Forts  Fetter- 
man  and  McKinney,  than  from  all  Indians,  whether  within  or  without 
our  borders.  The  nature  and  extent  of  these  depredations  have  already 
been  alluded  to  under  the  head  of  "  Social  Condition  of  the  Population,*'  and 
I  only  mention  the  matter  in  appropriate  connection  here  by  way  of  bet- 
ter representing  the  entire  immunity  of  Wyoming  during  the  past  year 
from  those  Indian  troubles  which  have  so  afflicted  some  of  the  neighbor- 
ing Territories.  I  may  also  here  take  occasion  to  express  my  own  high 
appreciation  of  and  the  thanks  of  the  people  of  this  Territory  in  general 
for  the  very  prompt  and  energetic  manner  in  which  the  several  depart- 
ments of  the  Federal  Government  have  responded  to  our  appeals  for  aid 
in  putting  an  end  to  the  depredations  upon  the  United  States  mails  dur- 
ing the  recent  months ;  likewise,  to  remark  upon  that  unfortunate  piece 
of  recent  legislation  which  so  limits  the  authority  of  the  President  as  to 
the  use  of  the  Army,  that,  under  its  provisions  narrowly  and  strictly 
construed,  the  troops  of  the  United  States  are  palsied  in  the  very  pres- 
ence of  gangs  of  armed  outlaws  fresh  from  mail  robberies,  their  hands 
red  with  the  blood  of  agents  of  the  government  who  bravely  shed  it  in 
defense  of  government  property.  There  is  a  manifest  absurdity  in  so 
tying  the  hands  of  the  Executive  that  one  department  of  the  government 
is  even  powerless  to  assist  another  in  protecting  its  interests  and  the 
interests  of  the  whole  people.  The  new  and  sparsely  settled  Territories 
are  so  circumstanced  as  to  be  in  special  and  imperative  need  of  every 
assistance  the  Army  can  possibly  render ;  and  if  it  is  deemed  necessary 
that  a  law  should  restrict  the  use  of  the  Army  as  a  posse  comitatus,  it 
should  at  least  do  so  with  careful  regard  to  proper  discrimination. 

As  it  relates  to  the  Indians  now  belonging  to  Wyoming — I  mean  the 
Indians  occupying  the  Wind  River  Reservation — lam  able  to  speak  of 
their  conduct  during  the  short  period  of  my  acquaintance  with  them  in 
terms  of  the  highest  commendation.  Early  in  the  summer  much  anxiety 
was  expressed  by  settlers  in  the  vicinity  of  the  reservation  on  account 
of  reported  dissatisfaction  among  the  Indians,  and  of  flying  rumors  that 
they  were  on  the  point  of  breaking  away  from  the  agency  and  c  Duimit- 
ting  depredations  upon  the  whites.  Appeals  were  made  to  me  for  arms, 
and  everything  was  done  that  could  be  to  supply  them.  Having  met 
these  demands,  I  concluded  to  visit  the  reservation  and  see  the  Sho- 
shones  and  Arapahoes  in  their  respective  villages.  This  was  done  in  the 
month  of  July,  after  a  first  general  view  of  the  reservation  itself,  with 
a  view  to  some  idea  of  its  character  and  resources.  Conferences  were 
held  as  the  result,  which  afforded  me  very  great  gratification,  isbt  that 
the  Indians  were  wholly  satisfied  with  the  existing  state  of  things — 
they  were  not  satisfied.  They  had,  indeed,  several  complaints  to  lay 
before  me,  begging  that  I  would  represent  them  to  "the  Great  Father" 
at  Washington,  and  which,  it  will  be  remembered,  I  was  prompt  to  do. 
But  the  substance  and  manner  of  their  complaints  deeply  impressed  me 
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with  the  keen  intelligence  and  large  capabilities  of  at  least  the  leaders 
of  those  tribes.  After  spending  the  best  portion  of  two  half  days  in 
earnest  and  close  discussion  with  thirty  to  forty  of  the  chiefs  and  prin- 
cipal warriors  of  each  tribe,  and  nearly  a  week  on  the  reservation,  I  came 
away  strongly  of  the  opinion  that,  whatever  the  character  and  condition 
of  other  Indians,  these  were  most  certainly  civilizable. 

That  this  opinion  there  formed  was  not  the  result  of  a  mere  enthusiasm 
incident  to  such  an  occasion  is  evident  from  the  fact  the  impression  then 
made  has  constantly  deepened  until  it  amounts  to  a  conviction  prompt- 
ing me  to  this  statement  and  preparing  me  to  volunteer  in  that  behalf 
any  service  or  sacrifice  within  my  power  that  may  promise  practical  re- 
sults. No  thoughtful,  earnest  man  could  look  into  the  fine,  manly  faces 
of  those  stately  chiefs  and  hear  them  plead  for  their  people  in  speeches 
which,  for  logical  arrangement,  force,  and  elegance  of  expression,  as 
well  as  eloquence  of  manner,  would  befit  the  foremost  orator  of  his  own 
race,  and  not  feel  a  profound  desire  to  bring  them  and  all  their  people 
within  the  pale  of  civilization. 

I  have  been  gratified  to  learn  from  the  zealous  and  faithful  agent  that 
nearly  everything  for  which  these  chiefs  pleaded  then  has  since  been 
granted  them,  and  that  complaints  for  the  time  have  ceased.  It  does  not 
appear  to  me  necessary  that  there  should  be  further  difficulty  with  the 
Indians  now  on  the  Wyoming  Reservation.  Nor  do  I  believe  there  will  be 
under  an  administration  so  evidently  anxious  and  resolutely  purposed  to 
have  them  treated  fairly  and  justly.  There  will  be  need  of  patience  and 
great  painstaking  in  helping  them  to  rise  to  a  plane  of  self-dependence. 
Many  of  the  present  generation  will  never  reach  it;  others  will,  and  with 
the  help  of  wise  direction  and  much  assistance  all  or  nearly  all  of  the  ris- 
ing generation  may.  Too  much  must  not  be  demanded  of  them  at  first. 
They  may  be  gradually  inducted  into  simple  farming  or  gardening,  and 
into  some  of  the  easier  mechanical  arts.  But  they  must  be  helped  to 
start  and  constantly  stimulated  and  encouraged  afterwards.  They  must 
not  be  required  to  drag  poles  20  miles  from  the  mountains  with  their 
ponies,  for  fencing,  nor  to  break  the  tough  sod  of  their  fields  at  the  first 
plowing.  .Let  the  best  possible  helps  be  given  them,  and  a  majority  of 
the  men  will  even  then  work  into  farming  very  slowly.  It  is  too  wholly 
contrary  to  their  life-long  habits.  I  found  that  noble  specimen  of  the 
natural  man,  Washikie,  chief  of  the  Shoshones,  hoeing  potatoes  in  a 
neighboring  field,  and  when  I  complimented  him  upon  his  farmer-like 
appearance  he  revealed  the  secret  of  his  assiduity  (the  day  was  very  hot 
and  the  chief  is  sixty  or  more  years  of  age)  by  saying,  "  It  is  well  for  us 
to  learn  to  work,  and  I  must  teach  my  people  by  example."  He  will  ac- 
complish all  that  a  chief  admired  and  beloved  could  accomplish,  but  the 
fruits  of  his  example  will  be  limited. 

To  teach  the  Indian  the  art  of  raising  horses  and  cattle  would  not  be 
difficult.  He  knows  much  of  horses  already,  and  he  would  soon  acquire 
the  herder's  art  of  managing  cattle.  This  pursuit  is  kindred  to  the  life 
he  has  always  lived,  and  he  would  find  it  congenial  as  well  as  profitable. 
The  Shoshones  are  already  owners  of  considerable  numbers  of  cattle  j 
but  the  Arapahoes  have  led  a  more  nomadic  life,  and  are  without  prop- 
erty. I  respectfully  and  earnestly  suggest  that  they  be  furnished  with 
stock  sufficient  for  a  beginning,  and  that  no  pains  be  spared  to  give  them 
an  encouraging  start  in  this  business. 

Independent  of  the  great  advantage  to  be  derived  by  the  Indians 
themselves  from  this  introduction  of  pastoral  husbandry  among  them, 
there  is  one  very  important  reason  for  it  that  relates  itself  wholly  to  the 
whites  who  occupy  the  surrounding  country.    It  would  enable  the  gov- 
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ernment  without  oppressiveness  to  keep  the  Indians  on  their  reserva- 
tion. For,  with  reasonable  aid  in  the  way  of  supplying  articles  they 
cannot  produce,  it  would  insure  them  not  only  the  meat  they  crave  for 
food,  but  also  that  agreeable  exercise  in  the  handling  of  cattle  and 
horses,  so  like  the  pleasures  of  the  chase.  With  the  aid  of  enough  bayo- 
nets, or  possibly  by  stripping  them  wholly  of  their  ponies  and  guns,  as 
some  have  proposed,  they  could  be  kept  on  their  reservation  without  any 
of  the  incidental  alhireinents  to  which  I  have  here  referred.  But  how 
utterly  dull  and  dreary  the  life  to  which  such  a  policy  would  consign 
the  average  Indian  of  the  present  generation,  who  all  his  life  has  en- 
joyed the  full  freedom  of  forest  and  plain.  A  policy  like  that  would  be 
abrupt  and  arbitrary  to  the  very  verge  of  cruelty.  Humanity  protests 
against  it.    The  transition  should  be  made  gradual. 

That  Indians  assigned  to  a  reservation  in  order  that  the  country  ad- 
jacent may  be  settled  and  improved  by  white  men  should  not  be  per- 
mitted to  roam  over  the  territory  outside  of  that  reservation  is  a  propo- 
sition that  admits  of  no  argument.  The  fact  that  they  are  friendly  does 
not  alter  the  case.  For  how  is  the  isolated  and  practically  defenselevss 
settler  to  know  whether  a  band  of  red  men  darting  across  his  cattle-range 
or  up  to  his  ranch,  are  friendly  or  not J?  He  cannot  afford  to  be  kept 
constantly  on  the  rack  in  this  way. 

Thus  far  almost  nothing  has  been  done  towards  giving  the  children  of 
these  Indians  the  advantage  of  school  instruction,  though  I  learn  from 
the  agent  that  a  teacher  for  the  Arapahoes  has  been  provided,  and  that 
measures  are  on  foot  that  will  insure  the  early  building  and  fiunishing 
of  a  school-building.  In  my  judgment,  schools  for  Indian  youth  in  gen- 
eral should  be  industrial  schools,  where  instruction  in  the  rudiments  of 
learning  is  combined  with  instruction  in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  the 
care  of  animals,  and  in  various  simple  handicrafts :  where,  likewise,  the 
pupils  would  acquire  the  ideas  and  habits  of  civilized  life.  Such  a  school 
would  cost  more  money  than  an  ordinary  school,  but  it  would  yield  much 
larger  results.  I  respectfully  commend  this  suggestion  to  the  attention 
of  the  department. 

I  will  not  assume  to  speak  for  other  Indians  than  those  who  properly 
belong  to  Wyoming.  It  is  possible  that  certain  warlike  and  irreconcilable 
tribes  could  "be  better  managed  if  wholly  under  the  strong  arm  of  mili- 
tary authority ;  but  as  for  the  Shoshones  and  Arapahoes  now  on  the 
reservation  here,  the  conviction  in  my  mind  is  strong  and  clear  that  their 
advancement  will  be  more  surely  promoted  by  a  control  based  on  their 
civilizability  and  exercised  through  agents  chosen  with  reference  not 
only  to  their  honesty  and  business  capacity  but  also  to  an  earnestness  of 
desire  for  such  advancement  and  special  aptitudes  for  the  peculiar  and 
difficult  duties  assigned  them.  What  appears  now  to  be  especially 
needed  is  more  money  for  certain  auxiliaries  in  aid  of  industrial  devel- 
opment and  general  enlightenment — means  for  the  material  appointments 
required  and  for  the  just  compensation  of  those  who,  as  agents  and  their 
subordinates,  are  charged  with  the  responsibilities  of  immediate  manage- 
ment. 

The  foregoing  is  based,  of  course,  on  the  assumption  that  the  Indians 
in  question  are  to  remain  where  they  are,  though  the  principles  involved 
are  in  no  way  dependent  on  locality.  Believing  in  the  sacredness  of 
treaty  obligations,  whether  wisely  or  unwisely  entered  into  by  the  gov- 
ernment, I  could  not  for  a  moment  entertain  the  suggestion  of  coercive 
measures  for  their  removal.  But  if,  in  harmony  with  some  new  policy 
touching  Indian  affairs,  and  in  accord  with  the  wishes  and  interests  of 
the  Indians  to  be  affected,  the  Shoshone  and  Bannock  Reservation,  so 
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called,  could  be  vacated,  it  is  certain  that  .such  a  result  would  be  hailed 
with  satisfaction  by  the  people  of  this  Territory. 

With  the  further  view  to  an  increase  of  security  for  life  and  property 
in  the  Territory,  measures  are  now  under  consideration  for  a  thorough 
and  effective  militia  organization.  The  scattered  condition  of  the  pop- 
ulation, except  at  a  few  centers,  renders  this  much  more  difficult  than  in 
the  older  communities,  but  it  will,  nevertheless,  be  possible  to  secure  the 
formation  of  a  number  of  well-equipped  companies  at  different  points ; 
so  that  in  case  of  invasion  by  Indians — an  event  not  now  regarded  as 
probable — or  by  bands  of  desperadoes,  such  as  have  infested  some  por- 
tions of  the  Territory  during  the  past  season,  we  shall  have  a  force, 
independent  of  the  small  detachments  of  regular  troops  at  the  military- 
posts,  for  prompt  and  vigorous  action.  If,  this  being  done,  the  Secre- 
tary of  War  were  authorized  to  cause  a  detail  to  be  made  of  officers  of 
the  Eegular  Army  to  assist  the  Territorial  executive  in  directing  the 
movements  of  the  militia,  so  that  there  might  be  harmony  and  full  co-op- 
eration between  the  regular  and  volunteer  forces,  the  Territory  would 
be  quite  well  protected. 

In  concluding  this  report  I  am  painfully  conscious  of  its  many  imper- 
fections. The  labor  of  investigation  was  continued  to  so  late  a  date  that 
insufficient  time  remained  for  arranging  and  presenting  results.  Of 
this  I  am  confident,  however,  namely,  that  as  a  statement  of  facts  it  is 
worthy  of  acceptance  $  for  great  pains  have  been  taken  to  insure  accu- 
racy, and  where  there  was  room  for  doubt  I  have  been  extremely  careful 
to  underestimate  rather  than  to  overstate.  So  far  as  mere  impressions 
and  inferences  are  concerned,  they  should  be  received  with  such  degree 
of  allowance  as  properly  attaches  to  the  conclusions  of  an  inquirer  who, 
although  anxious  to  make  a  faithful  representation,  has  been  without 
the  advantage  of  so  much  as  one  whole  year's  residence  in  the  Territory 
over  which  he  presides. 

With  these  explanations,  and  in  the  hope  that  it  may  prove  both 
acceptable  and  useful,  the  report  is  respectfully  submitted. 
I  have  the  honor  to  be,  your  obedient  servant, 

JOHX  W.  HOYT, 
Governor  of  Wyoming. 

Hon.  Carl  Schurz, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
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Oneidas  appreciate  keenly  the  neglect  of  government  in  regard  to  granting  them..  638 

owned  by  100  individual  S'Kokoniish  Indians,  improvements  made,  &c   633 

Alterations  and  repairs  of  Capitol  1081, 1082 

American  Association  of  Medical  Superintendents  of  Institutions  for  the  Insane,  resolution  of, 

respecting  Government  Hospital  for  the  Insane   1077 

Amethyst  Mountains,  &c   952 

Amount,  double,  of  land  cultivated  in  Colorado  during  year   288 

Amount  expended  for  improvement  of  Capitol  grounds,  &c   1082, 1085 

Amount  saved  to  government  by  special  investigations  of  Pension  Office   814,  832 

Amount  paid  to  Pacific  Railroad  companies  for  transportation  of  mails,  &c   910^911 

Amount,  total,  of  money  received  from  all  sources  for  public  lands   XI,  6 

Ammunition  and  Indian  hostility   587 

for  hunting  purposes,  Indians  of  Devil's  Lake  Agency  should  be  allowed  to  purchase  524 

sold  to  Indians  of  White  Biver  Agency  by  parties  outside  the  reservation   515 

Anniversary,  twenty-first,  of  incorporation  ot  Columbia  Institution  for  Deaf  and  Dumb   1031 

address  of  S.  M.  Freeman  at   1032 

Freeman,  S.  M. ,  at   1032 

Annales  des  Mines  (France)   853 

Annual  Report  of,  Accounts,  Auditor  of  Railroad  XVII-XXV,  859-949 

Affairs,  Indian,  Commissioner  of  III-X,  439-811 

Architect  of  United  States  Capitol  XXXVIII-XL,  1081-1086 

Arizona,  Governor  of  XLVI-XLVII,  1087-1095 

Surveyor -General  of   344-352 

Asylum,  Freed'men's  Hospital  and  XLI,  1047-1060 

Lying-in,  Columbia  Hospital  for  Women  and    XL11, 1053-106 

Auditor  of  Bailroad  Accounts  XVII-XXV,  859,  949 

California,  Survevor-General  of   377-438 

Capitol,  Architect  of  United  States  XXXVIII-XL,  1081-1086 

Census,  Superintendent  of  the.  XXX-XXXI,  839-857 

Colorado,  Surveyor-General  of   287-295 

Columbia  Hospital  for  Women  and  Lying-in  Asylum  XLII,  1053-1060 

Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  XLI,  1029-1046 

Commission,  Hot  Springs  Reservation  XXXV-XXXVII,  997-1000 

Entomological   XXXV 

Commissioner  of  Education  -  -  -XXVIII-XXX 

General  Land  Office  X-XVI,  1-438 

Indian  Affairs   III-X,  439-811 

Land  Office,  General    X-XVI,  1-438 

Pensions  XXV-XXVII,  813-837 

Dakota,  Governor  of  XLVH,  1097-1099 

Survevor-General  of   243-256 

Deaf  and  Dumb,  President  of  Columbia  Institution  for  the  XLI,  1027-1046 

Directors,  Government,  of  the  Union  Pacific  Bailroad  XXV,  1003-1026 

Dumb  and  Deaf,  President  of  Columbia  Institution  for  the  XLI,  1027-1046 

Education,  Commissioner  of  XXVIII-XXX 

Entomological  Commission  XXXV 

Field  Work  of  Geological  and  Geographical  Survey  of  the  Territories  XXXI- 

XXXIII,  951-977 

Florida,  Surveyor-General  of    233-235 

Freedmen's  Hospital  and  Asylum   XLI,  1047-1060 

Geographical  and  Geological  Surveys  of  the  Territories,  Field  Work  of  XXXI- 

XXXIH,  951-977 

Bocky  Mountain  Begion  XXXIII- 

XXXV 

Geological  and  Geographical  Survev  of  the  Territories,  Field  Work  of  XXXI- 

XXXIII,  951-977 

Bocky  Mountain  Begion  XXXIII- 

XXXV 

Government  Directors  of  Union  Pacific  Bailroad  XXV,  1003-1026 

Hospital  for  the  Insane,  Visitors  of  the  XL,  XLI,  1061-107S 
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Annual  Report  of  Governor  of  Arizona  XLVI-XLVII,  1087-1095 

Dakota  XL  VII,  1097-1099 

Idaho  XLIV,  XLV,  1101-1106 

Montana  XLIII.  XLIV,  1107-1113 

Utah   XLII.  XLIII,  1115-1117 

Washington  Territory  XLV,  XLVI,  1119-1125 

Wyoming  XLH-XLIV,  1129-1185 

Hospital.  Columbia,  for  Women,  and  Lying-in  Asylum  XLII,  1053-1060 

Freedmaus.  and  Asylum  XLI.  1047-1060 

Government,  for  the  Insane.  Visitors  of  the  XL.  XLI,  1061-1079 

Hot  Springs  Reservation  Commission  XXXV-XXXVII,  997-1000 

Superintendent  of  XXXV-XXXVII.  1001-1002 

Idaho.  Governor  of  XLIV,  XLV,  1101-1106 

Surveyor-General  of  313-319 

Indian  Affairs.  Commissioner  of  TH-X,  439-811 

Insane.  Visitors  of  Government  Hospital  for  the  XL,  XLI,  1061-1079 

Institution.  Columbia,  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  XLI,  1029-1046 

Interior,  Secretary  of  the  I-XLVIII.  1-1185 

Land  Office,  General.  Commissioner  of  the  X-XVI,  1-438 

Louisiana.  Surveyor-General  of   227-232 

Lying-in  Asylum'.  Columbia  Hospital  for  Women  and  XLII,  1053-1060 

Minnesota.  Surveyor-General  of   236-242 

Montana.  Governor  of  XLLLI,  XLIV,  1107-1113 

Surveyor-General  of   295-313 

Xational  Park.  Velio wstone  1  XXXVII.  979-996 

Xebraska.  Surveyor-General  of   257-265 

Xevada.  Surveyor-General  of   334-344 

Xew  Mexico.  Surveyor-General  of   273-287 

Oregon.  Surveyor-General  of   363.  367 

Pacific  Railroad,  Fnion.  Government  Directors  of  XXV.  1003-1026 

Pensions.  Commissioner  of  the  XXV-XXVn.  813-837 

President  of  Columbia  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  XLI.  1027-1046 

Railroad  Accounts,  Auditor  of  XVII-XXV.  859-949 

Rocky  Mountain  Region,  Geographical  and  Geological  Survey  of  the,  XXXIII-XXXV 

Secre'tarv  of  the  Interior  I-XLVIII.  1-1185 

Superintendent  of  the  Census  XXX.  XXXI.  839-857 

Hot  Springs  Reservation  XXXV-XXXVLL  1001,  1002 

Survevor-General  of  Arizona   -  -  344-352 

California   377^38 

Colorado   287-295 

Dakota   243-256 

Florida  -   233-235 

Idaho   313-319 

Louisiana   227-232 

Minnesota   236-242 

Montana   295-313 

Xebraska  :   257-265 

Xevada   334-344 

Xew  Mexico   273-287 

Oregon   363-377 

Ftah   319-333 

Washington  Territory   352-363 

Wyoming   265-273 

Fnion  Pacific  Railroad.  Government  Directors  of  the  XXV,  1003-1026 

Fnited  States  Capitol.  Architect  of  XXXVIII-XL.  1081-1086 

Ftah.  Governor  of  XLII,  XLIII,  1115-1117 

Survevor-General  of  319-333 

Visitors  of  Government  Hospital  for  the  Insane  XL.  XLI,  1061-1079 

Washington  Territory,  Governor  of  XLV,  XLVI,  1119-1125 

Surveyor-General  of   352-363 

Women.  Columbia  Hospital  for.  aud  Lvma-in  Asvlum  XLFI.  1053-1060 

Wyoming  Territory,  Governor  of   ,  XLH-XLIV,  1127-1185 

Survevor-General  of   265-273 

Yellowstone  Xational  Park'  XXXVII,  979-996 

Anti-Mormons  of  Ftah  conduct  its  mining  enterprises   1115 

Annuities,  cash,  of  Red  Lake  Indians  withheld  by  Congress  this  year   '  575 

of  Iowas  of  Great  Xemaha  Agency  permanent,  and  should  be  used  for  educational 


purpos 


589 


of  Lower  Brules,  recommends  use  of  bonus  from,  for  purchase  of  farming  imple- 
ments, cattle,  <fcc,  for  them  .   530 

received  at  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  Agency  before  departure  of  Indians  on  winter 

hunt  for  first  time  in  seven  years   553 

Sacs  and  Foxes  of  Iowa  and  Kansas  obliged  to  come  to  agency  in  Indian  Territory  for.  564 
Annuity  fund,  Xew  York  Indians  ask  for  an  appropriation  of  $1,000  of,  for  support  of  agency 

schools  •   607 

goods  issued  only  in  exchange  for  labor  at  Tulalip  Asency   635 

goods  to  Indians'  of  Blackfeet  Agency,  satisfactory  distribution  of   579 

non-acceptance  of,  by  Sacs  and  Foxes  of  Iowa   567 

of  Kansas  Kickapoos  about  $26  per  capita   568 

supplies  issued  to  Indians  of  Xeah  Bay  Agency  only  in  return  for  labor   627 

Apaches,  Chiricahua.  and  Warm  Spring,  conditions  on  which  they  consented  to  removal   502 

Covotero,  conditions  on  which  they  were  induced  to  remove  to  Gila  River   502 

Mescalero.  frightened  away  from  their  agency   603 

of  Cimarron  Agency.  Xew  Mexico,  sent  to  Mescalero  Aixencv,  but  stop  at  Abiquiu 

Agency   006 

.  of  Mescalero  Agency  kept  in  continual  alarm  by  attacks  of  Americans  or  Mexicans..  WW 

still  at  Abiquiu  Agency   "O- 
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Appointment  of  actual  enumerators  of  census   841 

Appointments  in  Government  Hospital  for  the  Insane  during  year   107 9 

Apprentices  at  Tulalip  Agency,  funds  at  last  provided  for  Indian   <w4 

Indian,  attempt  made  at  Uintah  Valley  Agency  to  appoint   624 

more  than  100  in  shops  at  Yakama  Agency   637 

two  at  Crow  Agency,  Montana    582 

three  carpenters  and  one  blacksmith  at  Devil's  Lake  Agency,  Dakota        523,  524 

six  employed  at  Pawnee  Agency,  Indian  Territory  i   559 

many  Pawnees  desirous  of  being  employed  as   Q75Qft 

Approved  and  patented  mining  claims  during  year.  ...   1C°7T^ 

to  the  several  States,  public  lands  X,  2,  6, 166, 167 

Appropriation  asked  for  speedy  settlement  of  private  land  claims   203 

bill,  unfortunate  results  of  delay  in  passage  of  Indian   533 

for  Malheur  Agencv  very  inadequate   613 

for  Red  Lake  Indians,  Congress  urged  to  make  usual   575 

for  Pound  Valley  Agency  needed,  larger   509 

for  Seneca' manual-labor  school,  New  York,  Congress  asked  to  make   607 

for  school  and  teachers  at  San  Carlos  recommended  by  Inspector  Watkins   503 

for  school  supplies  needed  for  Klamath  Agency,  much  larger   611 

for  suitable  agency  buildings  at  Pound  Valley,  California,  much  needed   508 

made  for  Indian  apprentices  at  Tulalip  Agency   634 

none  made  for  Hoopa  Vallev  Reservation  this  year   506 

of  $3,000  made  to  relieve  sick  and  starving  Colorado  River  Agency  Indians   497 

of  $5,000  asked  for  clearing  lands,  building  houses,  &c,  for  Indians  of  La  Pointe 

Agency...  i  

Appropriations  for  Capitol  grounds  for  fiscal  year    . . . . .    108^ 

for  Indian  boarding-schools,  Congress  should  make  liberal   540 

for  Indians  of  La  Pointe  Agency  should  be  increased  to  $20,000,  annual   644 

for  Lac  du  Flambeau  Indians  not  large  enough  to  supply  employes   642 

for  net-twine,  hooks,  &c,  urged  for  Indians  living  near  lakes  and  subsisting  by 

fishing   644 

for  Sioux  of  Cheyenne  Piver  (not  specific)  should  be  used  to  purchase  stock- 
cattle  for  t  hem   517 

for  support  of  Freedmen's  Hospital  and  Asylum   10o0 

for  surveys,  apportionment  of,  for  Arizona  7,  8,  9,  334 

^  '    11  California  7,9,344,347,348 

Colorado  ,  7,10,287,290 

Dakota  7, 11,  249 

Florida  7. 12,  233 

Idaho  7, 13, 14,  313 

Louisiana  7,13,  227 

Minnesota  7,14,236-238 

Montana   .7, 14,  298,  301,  309,  310 

Nebraska  7,  15,  257,  259,  260 

Nevada  7,16,  334,  336 

New  Mexico  7, 16,  273,  278 

.     Oregon  7, 18,  363-365 

Utah  :  7, 19,  319 

Washington  Territory  7, 19,  352 

"Wyoming  7,  20,  266-268 

Arapahoes  and  Shoshones  of  Wyoming  identified    644 

Northern,  number,  condition,  needs,  prospects,  &c   650,  651 

of  Shoshone  and  Bannack  Agency  complain  of  "  cash  system"  of  trading   649 

Architect  of  the  Capitol,  Annual  Report  of  XXXVIII-XL,  1081-1086 

Botanical  Garden   1084 

erection  of  suitable  dwelling  for  superintendent  of, 

recommended   1084 

house  of  superintendent  of,  unfit  for  human  habita- 
tion  1084 

human  habitation,  house  of  superintendent  of,  unfit 

for   1084 

suitable  dwelling  for  superintendent,  erection  of, 

recommended   1084 

superintendent  of,  dwelling  suitable  for,  erection  of.  1084 
erection  of  suitable  dwelling  for .  1084 
house  of,  unfit  for  human  habita- 
tion   1084 

suitable  dwelling  for,  erection  of.  1084 
unfit  for  human  habitation,  superintendent's  house.  1084 

Capitol  _   1081 

alterations,  &c,  of  heating  and  ventilating  apparatus  of  House 

of  Representatives   1081 

amount  expended  during  fiscal  year  for  lighting  of   1086 

on  extension  of   1084 

boiler,  small  steam,  with  force-pump,  placed  in  loft  of  Senate 

wing  of,  to  supply  tanks  with  water  in  summer  time   1081 

building  generally  in  good  condition   1082 

ceiling  of  ' old  hall  of  House  of  Representatives,  insecure  con- 
dition of   1081 

cellar  of  Senate,  shelving,  &c,  in  :   1081 

central  building  of,  large  fire-extinguishers  in   1081 

condition,  good,"  of  building  generally   1082 

Corcoran  Art  Gallery,  for  safe-keeping,  works  of  art  ex- 
cluded from,  placed  in   1082 

electric  light  for   1081 

extension,  amount  expended  on,  during  fiscal  year   1084 

extinguishers,  fire,  in  central  building  of   1081 

fire-extinguishers  in  central  building  of   1081 
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Capitol,  force-pump,  with  small  steam-boiler,  placet!  in  loft  of  Senate 

wing  of,  to  supply  tanks  with  water  in  summer  time   1081 

good  condition  of  building  generally   1082 

guard-room  of  police  of,  shelving  of   1081 

heating   and  ventilating  apparatus  of  House  of  Representa- 
tives, alterations  of   1081 

Ho  use  of  Representatives,  heating-apparatus  of,  alterations  of  1081 
improvement,  &c,  of  ventilating 

apparatus  of   1081 

insecure  condition  of  ceiling  of  old 

hall  of . . . .  1081 
roof  of  old 

ball  of . . . .  1081 
wall  of  old 

hall  of . . . .  1081 
old  hall  of,  changes  recommended 
in,  to  make  it  fire- 
proof  1081 

recommend  changes  in,  to 

make    it  fire-proof   1081 

ventilating-apparatus  of,  improve- 
ments of   1081 

improvements,  &c,  of  heating  and  ventilating  apparatus  of 

House  of  Representatives   1081 

insecure  condition  of  ceiling  of  old  hall  of  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of   1081 

roof  of  old  hall  of  House  of  Represent- 
atives of   1081 

wall  of  old  hall  of  House  of  Represent- 
atives of     1081 

iron  tank,  large,  &c.  placed  in  loft  of  Senate  wing  of   1081 

large  fire-extinguishers  in  central  building  of   1081 

large  iron  tank,  &c,  placed  in  loft  of  Senate  wing  of   1081 

law  library  of  Supreme  Court,  shelving,  &c,  in   1082 

library,  law,  of  Supreme  Court,  shelving,  &c,  in    1082 

1  i  ght,  electric,  for   1081 

lighting,  amount  expended  for,  during  fiscal  year   1086' 

loft  of  Senate  wing  of,  large  iron  tank  placed  in   1081 

needed  store-yards  and  workshops  for   1082 

police  guard-room  of,  shelving  of   1081 

roof  of  old  hall  of  House  of  Representatives,  insecure  con- 
dition of   1081 

safe-keeping,  works  of  art  excluded  from,  placed  in  Corcoran 

Art  Gallery  for   1082 

Senate  wing  of,  large  iron  tank,  &C,  placed  in  loft  of   1081 

shelving,  &c,  in  cellar  of  Senate   1081 

of  guard-room  of  police  of   1082 

in  law  library  of  Supreme  Court   1082 

small  steam-boiler,  with  force-pump,  placed  in  loft  of  Senate 

wing  of,  to  supply  tanks  of.  with  water  in  summer  time   1081 

steam-boiler,  small,  with  force-pump,  placed  in  loft  of  Senate 

wing  of,  to  supply  tanks  with  water  in  summer  time   1081 

store-yards  and  workshops  needed  for   1082 

supply  tanks  of.  with  water  in  summer  time,  small  steam- 
boiler,  with  force-pump,  Ac.,  to   1081 

Supreme  Court,  shelving,  <fcc,  in  law  library  of   1082 

tank,  &c,  large  iron,  placed  in  loft  of  Senate  wing  of   1081 

tanks  of.  with  water,  in  summer  time,  small  steam-boiler, 

with  force-pump,  to  supply   1081 

ventilating  and  heating  apparatus  of  House  of  Representa- 
tives, improvements  of   1081 

wall  of  old  hall  of  House  of  Representatives,  insecure  condi- 
tion of   1081 

water,  in  the  summer  time,  small  steam-boiler,  with  force- 
pump,  to  supply  tanks  of.  with    1081 

works  of  art  excluded  from,  placed  in  Corcoran  Art  Gallery 

for  safe-keeping   1082 

workshops  and  store-yards  needed  for   1082 

Capitol  grounds  1082, 1083 

agricultural  purposes,  year  exceptionally  favorable  to  1083 

amount  expended  during  fiscal  year,  on   1085 

expended  during  fiscal  year  for  lighting  of. .  1086 

approaching  completion.   1082 

appropriations  for.  for  last  fiscal  year   1082 

artificial  stone  walks  put  down   1083 

durability,  &c,  of   1083 

bronze  figures,  naval  monument  ready  for   1083- 

completion  of  lawns   1083 

rapidly  approaching  completion  of   1082 

rustic  wall  around  the  north  portion  of  east  park  of. .  1083 

depredations  upon,  few   1083 

exceptionally  favorable  to  agricultural  purposes,  year  1083  ' 

expenditures  for   1082 

favorable  to  agricultural  purposes,  year  exceptionally  1083- 

few  depredations  upon   1083 

figures,  bronze,  naval  monument  ready  for   1083 

First  street  west  and  Pennsylvania  and  Massachusetts 

avenues,  improvement  of  junction  of   1083- 
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Capitol  grounds,  stone-screen  wall  along   xub,* 

good  order  maintained  in   1085 

government  of  park  of,  needed  legislation  for   108a 

improvement  of  junction  of  First  street  west  and 

Pennsylvania  and  Massachusetts  avenues   1083 

junction' of  First  street  west  and  Massachusetts  and 

Pennsylvania  avenues,  improvement  of   1083 

laid  artificial  stone  walks  in   1083 

road  pavements  during  year   1083 

lamps,  naval  monument  ready  for   1083- 

lawns,  completed   1083 

grass  sown  in   1083 

sown  in  grass   1083 

legislation  needed  for  the  government  of  park  of   1083 

lighting  of,  amount  expended  during  fiscal  year  for.  108& 
■low  rustic  wall  completed  around  the  north  portion 

of  east  park  of   1083 

maintain  good  order  in   1083- 

privacy  of   1083 

Massachusetts  and  Pennsylvania  avenue  and  First 

street  west,  improvement  of  junction  of   1083 

naval  monument,  bronze  figures,  <fcc  1083, 1084 

figures,  bronze,  &c  1083,1084 

lamps,  &c   1083- 

water,  &c   1083 

ready  for  bronze  figures  1083, 1084 

figures,  bronze  1083, 1084 

lamps   1083 

water   1083 

stonework,  &e.,  around,  completed  1083 

needed  legislation  for  government  of  park  of   1083 

pavements,  road,  laid  during  year   1083 

Pennsylvania  and  Massachusetts  avenues  and  First 

street  west,  improvement  of  junction  of   1083 

privacy  of,  maintained   1083 

road  pavements  laid  during  year   1083- 

rustic  wall,  low.  completed  around  the  north  portion 

of  east  park  of   1083 

screen  wall,  stone,  along  First  street  west   1083- 

sown  in  grass,  lawns   1083 

steadily  progressing     1082 

stone  screen  wall  along  First  street  west   1083 

stone  work  around  the  naval  monument  completed  .  1085 

walks,  artificial  stone,  put  down   1083 

durability  of   1083 

wall,  low  rustic,  completed  around  the  north  portion 

of  east  park  of   1083 

stone  screen,  along  First  street  west   1085 

water,  naval  monument  "ready  for   1083 

work,  stone,  &c,  around  the  naval  monument  com- 
pleted..  1083 

year  exceptionally  favorable  to  agricultural  purposes  1083 

Court-house  '   1084 

bases  of  portico  columns  of,  damaged   1084 

by  use  of  portico  for 
'public  meetings  . .  1084 

damage  to  bases  of  portico  columns  of   1084 

by  use  of  portico  for 
'  public  meetings  .  1084 

forbidden,  public  meetings  at,  should  be   1084 

portico,  columns  of,  bases  damaged    1084 

by  use  of  portico  for 

public  meetings   1084 

public  meetings  at,  should  be  forbidden   1084 

repairs  of.   1084 

should  be  forbidden  at,  public  meetings   1084 

Archives  of  Spanish  and  Mexican  Governments  of  California    384 

Area  of  Arizona  equal  to  that  of  New  York  and  all  the  New  England  States   1094 

Dakota,  more  than  four  times  that  of  Ohio  •  >  -  -  -  1097 
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settlements  in,  agricultural,  large  and  rapidly  increasing   \o2k 

settlers  and  miners  coming  into,  very  fast   y. >  ™> 

silver  or  gold  farms  of  -  ;;:-;nM  ^ao 

stock-raising  in  345'  J088'  1089 

supply  of  water  1088'  }Jg 

proposition  to  increase   j"™ 

by  artesian,  &c   1093 

surface  character  and  capacities  of  J087- 1089 

Surveyor-General  of,  Report  of  -  -  J 
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private  land-claims  8>  9>  345,  348 
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importance,  &c,  of   9,  34* 

necessity  of  speedy  settlement  of   9,  34o 

public  lands  '  8'l09304l0395l 
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titles  in,  mining,  fraudulent.  <fcc,  greatly  retard  mining  progress  

imperfect,  &c,  greatly  retard  mining  progress   3*5 
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water  supply  of  1088>  }JJJ 

proposition  to  increase   ^9 

by  artesian,  &c   1093 

Arkansas  and  Indian  Territory  boundary,  resurvey  of   22 

Missouri,  resurvey  of  line  between   J± 

public  lands  in,  offered  for  sale  

vacant  public  lands  in   l6*'  J*» 

Armed  gangs  of  outlaws  infest  Wyomin  g  

Arrangements  at  Hot  Springs  Reservation  to  resist  tbe  spread  of  yellow  lever   ioui 

Artesian  and  other  means  proposed  to  increase  water  supply  of  Arizona.   -  - ,  10J3 

Art  of  collecting  statistical  data,  in  rude  and  imperfect  state  when  census  law  of  18o0  passed. .  839 
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Assessable  property  of  Washington  Territory  
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analysis  of,  in  London  Nature,  by  Prof.  Geikie,  of  Scotland   955 
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hostility  to,  by  certain  agents    824 

principal  features  of,  recommended  by  Hon.  A. 
V.  Rice,  chairman  House  Committee  on  Inva- 
lid Pensions     823 

views  of  Commissioner  of  Pensions  on   824-826 
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dropped   814>  832 
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Auditor  of  Railroad  Accounts,  act  creating   ■  XArII,  859,  867,  888,  889 

Annual  Report  of.    (See  Annual  Report,  &c.) 

recommendations  of,  in  regard  to  legislation  for  railroads   883-886 

A  vast  expanse  of  undulating  plains,  Wyoming  is   1131 

B. 

Pad  River  Indians,  Wisconsin,  number  of,  industry,  &c   641 

Barley.  William.  Siletz  Agency,  Oregon,  Annual  Report  of   616-618 

Baker,  Asa  D.,  Red  Lake  Agency,  Minnesota,  Annual  Report  of   574 

Ballot  introduced  in  Santee  elections,  the   -----1:    , ™5 

Bands  of  white  desperadoes  along  certain  lines  of  travel  m  Wyoming   1182 

Bannock  troubles  at  Fort  Hall  Agency,  Idaho  .  -  -  -  -  - ;  ------   545 

war,  attitude  of  Indians  of  Warm  Springs  Agency  misrepresented  m  regard  to   620,  621 

causes  some  excitement  and  much  anxiety  at  Flathead  Agency,  Montana   585 

causes  which  led  to  commencement  of  VIII,  545,  546 

outbreak  of  VIII,  601,  615 
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Bannocks  and  Piutes,  44  citizens  and  4  soldiers  killed  by  hostile   616 

and  Shoshones  included  in  Fort  Hall  Agency,  Idaho  [ 545 

make  unsuccessful  attempt  to  shake  the  loyalty  of  Shoshones  of  Nevada  Agency  599  001 

outbreak  of,  caused  by  late  and  scant  appropriations   VIII  446-155  1103 

Snakes,  and  Piutes  make  raid  upon  Umatilla  reserve,  hostile  '  '  618 

supplies  of,  given  to  Shoshones  by  the  government   \\ 545. 

threatened  outbreak  reported  to  Commissioner1  of  Indian  Affairs  601 
Barge  built  to  transport  farming  implements,  supplies,  &c,  at  Leech  Lake  Agency 572 

Barnes,  A.  J.,  Nevada  Agency,  Nevada,  Annual  Report  of   nag 

Barracks,  &c,  hospital,  at  Hot  Springs  Reservation   3ool 

Beds  of  cement  in  Dakota  richer  in  gold  than  quartz   245- 

Beef  for  a  year,  Santees  ask  to  have  work-oxen  given  them  instead  of"  595. 
in  small  quantities  should  be  issued  to  Indians  of  Devil's  Lake  Agency  every  fifteen  days 

as  a  sanitary  measure                                                                                           J  594 

never  used  by  the  Crows  when  they  can  get  buffalo  581 

Belknap,  C.  G-.,  Tule  River  Agency,  California,  Annual  Report  of   509. 

Beneficial  character  of  emigration  to  Oregon  .'     -.0  oGa 

Benevolent  and  other  institutions  of  Montana   iiiO 

Beautiful  and  magnificent  scenery  of  Wyoming   1172, 

well- watered  valleys  of  Dakota     246 

Beauty  &c,  of  grounds  surrounding  Government  Hospital  for  the  Insane...." 1073-1074 

Biennial  examinations  of  invalid  pensioners   090 

Bird,  W. ,  Port  Peck  Agency.  Annual  Report  of   585- 

Black  Bobs,  Pottawatomies,  &c,  at  Quapaw  agency,  number  and  status" of 562 

Blackfoot  River,  bands  along     

Blackfeet  Agency,  Montana,  Annual  Report  of  Agent  Young'  .".".'.'.'.* 578 
Bloods  and  Piegans  included  in  Blackfeet  Agency,  and  are  really  one  people 578 
Indians,  with  their  chief,  John  Grass  "Peji,"  liVe  15  miles  south  of  Standing  Rock 

Agency,  Dakota                                                                                        rt  541 

Black  Hills  country    ...       """""Il'.y.^^ii'iiiim,  1098 

development  of,  wonderful  12  244  1097  1098 

wonderful  development  of   12  244  1097  1098 

Blacksmith,  additional,  to  be  employed  at  Fort  Colville  Agency                                     '      '  '  e:>6 

Bloodshed,  &c,  in  Idaho,  between  Indians  and  settlers  '                       1105 

resulting  from  failure  of  Congress  to  provide  for  the  settlement  of  private  ian'd- 

claims   •  XVI  203 

B  oard  of  Directors  of  Columbia  Hospital  for  Women,  Annual  Report  of" "  (See  Annual  Report'  "&"c  ) 

equitable  adjudication,  confirmation  by,  of  suspended  cases  of  public  lands        '  186 

T  ,.     ^                     rejection  by,  of  cases  of  public  lands   200- 

Indian  Commissioners,  duties  of   474 

post-office  address  01   808 

Visitors  of  Government  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  Annual  Report  of.    (See  Annual  jie- 
port,  &c.) 

Bois,  Fort,  Indians,  number,  condition,  occupations,  needs,  &c   643 

Bonanzas,  great,  of  Nevada   "  "   334  g35 

yield  of,  during  year                                                    '  '  335 

Bonded  debt  of  railroads,  statistics  of  '.  qqq  938-941 

Bonds,  &c,  of  railroad  companies    89?' 893  906 

Border  populations  and  Indians  of  Idaho  cannot  agree                                                          '  hni 

Botanical  Garden  °                       " '   jjjj 

Boundaries  of  Indian  reservations  in  Arizona  imperfect  ......"..... ' 345 

land  claims  in  California,  how  fixed  under  old  Spanish  and  Mexican  grants. .  .  .  .  .  382 

White  Mountain  Indian  Reservation,  Arizona,  necessity  of  establishing  to  pre- 
vent difficulties  between  settlers  and  Indians ...                            0,1  9  345 

Wyoming     ^130 

Yellowstone  National  Park   "  "• 979 

Boundary  between  Indian  Territory  and  Pan  Handle  of  Texas  "surveyed  by" military" in  An'ril" '  554 

lines  of  Fort  Hall  Reservation  should  be  settled  .   546 

line,  geographical,  of  subsidized  railroads           869 

,    ,                                                                limits  of                                               " "  869 

Bounty -land  business,  condition  of   16g 

claims  (pensions),  number  of  --"."  ^ ..!"".".".".'.!!.'..!!'.'.'." '  813 

allowed   813 

rejected  *" 81° 

warrants,  issues  of    2  3  168 


locations  ot  

outstanding   

and  scrip,  military,  list  of,  of  40  acres. 


.X,  1,  3, 168 
168 
85 


160  acres   84 

 56 

1090 


"Boyd"'  decision  

Bradshaw  district  of  Arizona  

Bricks  made  by  Indians  at  Standing  Rock  Agency,  Dakota ....  .  .  .          """541 

Bridgeman,  J.  C,  Green  Bay  Indian  Agency,  Wisconsin,  Annual  Report  of".'."."'. 638 

British  authorities  protect  Indians  in  their  robberies,  &c   1112 

' 1  Bruno  J ohn's  "  ride— an  Indian  ' '  Paul  Revere  "   «ni 

Brush  lands  of  Oregon  \[ " . ...'"."_"" ~ !! ^ "  "  365 

difficulty  of  surveying                 365 

expense  of  surveying  .  .          .  .  .  .  .  365 

miles  upon  miles  in  extent   365 

Buffalo  and  other  game  plentiful  on  Shoshone  and  Bannock  Reservation,  Wyoming! .  .  .  .  .  .  .  648 

hides  tanned  for  traders  by  Indians  of  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  Agency,  Indian  Territory  551 

hunt,  annual,  ot  Cheyennes  and  Arapahoes  very  unsuccessful   551 

i>  -i  v  h"ntV,s  <lV.rm*  •sl,liV"  aiul  summer  months,  Congress  urged  to  make  a  law  prohibiting!  647 
Building  lor  boarding-school  at  Fort  Hall  Agency,  funds  intended  for  erection  of,  had  to  be  used 

tor  subsistence  ot  Indians   546 

government  school  on  Papago  Reserve,  Arizona,  claimed  "andheidby"  Romanists' 501 

manual-labor  school,  completed  at  Pawnee  Agency  in  May   559 
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Building,  school,  none  at  Los  Pinos  Agency,  Colorado   511 


ship,  in  Washington  Territory 


1119 

cheaper  than  at  any  Atlantic  yard   1119 

prospects  of   1119 

stone  in  Colorado,  large  quantities  of   "°9 

buildings,  additional,  needed  for  Columbia  Hospital  for  Women,  &c  '   ioo» 

agency,  at  Colorado  Eiver,  Arizona,  very  dilapidated  ------  vi;v" tar 

cost  of  erecting  suitable,  for  Moquis  Pueblos,  would  not  exceed  So,  000    50o 

in  process  of  erection  at  Standing  Pock  Agency,  very  substantial   541 

much  needed  at  New  Ponca  Agency,  Indian  Territory   560 

only  two  at  Southern  TTte  Agency,  Colorado   512 

satisfactory  progress  made  at  Rosebud  Agency  in  erection  ot   535 

twenty-seven  at  "Crow  Creek,  Dakota,  very  old  and  dilapidated    522 

at  Lemhi  Agency,  Idaho,  located  at  extreme  southern  end  of  reserve   547 

at  Mescalero  Agency,  unfit  for  use  -  -  •  -  -  :   ™d 

at  Shoshone  and  Bannock  Agency  ..most  of  them  m  great  need  of  repair   boO 

at  Siletz  Agency,  repaired,  &c  

at  Sisseton  "Agency,  with  exception  of  two,  very  old  and  dilapidated   536 

new,  much  needed  at  Colville  Agency,  Washington  Territory  

occupied  as  warehouse  and  farmer's  residence  at  Fort  Hall  Agency,  very  miserable  .  o46 

of  Columbia  Institution  for  Deaf  and  Dumb,  completion  of   1040 

on  or  near  Duck  Valley  Reserve,  X  evada,  recommends  erection  of  agency  - .  601 

Built  by  national  government,  military  wagon-roads  in  Wyoming,  should  be   1181 

Bulletin  of  Geological  and  Geographical  Survey  of  the  Territories               ..................  9ob 

Bulls,  two,  donated  to  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  agency  during  year  by  residents  of  Indian  ler- 

Bureau  of  Railroad  Accounts,' act  creating   .XVII,  859,  867,  888,  889 

Burial  among  Puyallup  Indians,  Christian  mode  of    <g» 

mode  of.  among  Warm  Spring  Indians   -  -  •  -  -  -  b  f 

Burlington  and  Missouri  River  Railroad  Company,  awaiting  action  of  directors  as  to  reports  A XIII,  880 

statistics,  &c,  relating  to  890,  892,  910,  920,  922,  928-937 

Butter,  1,200  pounds  made  by  Indians  of  Bad  River  Reserve,  Wisconsin   642 

C. 

Cairo  and  Pulton  Railroad,  statistics,  &c,  relating  to  869,  890,  892,  924 

California  :  —  v^.-  v;,  n   9'  61 

Academy  of  Science,  proceedings  of,  paper  in,  respecting  inaccuracies  ot  Jiighth  Cen- 
sus in 'relation  to  metallic  and  mineral  statistics  of  United  States   8o4 

agricultural  purposes,  unsurveyed  lands  in,  most  valuable  for   378 

resources  of,  development  of  -   378 

agriculture  of,  still  in  its  infancy   3/8 

Annual  Report  of  Surveyor-General  of  n'k"oVi"o\n'oAo  V-~  i 

apportionment  for,  of  appropriations  for  surveys  7,  9,  344,  34/,  348,  6  h  4^8 

appropriations  for  surveys,  apportionment  of,  for  7,  9,  344,  347,  348,  3/  /,  428 

archives  or  Spanish  and  Mexican  governments  of   -  -  -  -  -  •  384 

boundaries  of  land-claims  of,  how  fixed  under  old  Spanish  and  Mexican  governments  oi .  382 

claims  of,  under  swamp  grant   106 

condition  and  difficulties  of  the  surveys  in    3 /  b,  38.. 

Commissioners  of  Transportation,  extract  from  annual  report  ot,  tor  18/7,   87b 

consolidation  of  surveying  districts,  surveyor-general  of,  opposes  the  10,  381 

contracts  for  surveys  in  -  9»  377,  ^i~jnl 

of  mining  claims  «  9,  3  /  / ,  398 

private  land-claims  9, 10,  377 

public  lands  9,  377,  391-397 

expenses  under  J,  377,  391-397 

work  under  J,  o/  /  ,  d\)L-6\}( 

development  of  the  agricultural  resources  of   378 

difficulties,  &c,  of  the  surveys  in.   • 

early  residents  of,  mostly  engaged  in  raising  stock  and  mining    378 

General  of,  Surveyor,  opposes  consolidation  of  surveying  districts  of   381 

Annual  Report  of  -  9,378-438 

infancy,  agriculture  of,  still  in  its  -   378 

in  production,  Washington  Territory  will  rival  -   1121 

list  of  private  land-claims  in   384—388 

Mexican  governments  of  -   382,  384 

archives  of   384 

boundaries  of  land-claims,  how  fixed  under   382 

land-claims,  boundaries  of,  how  fixed  under   382 

mineral  surveyors  of  -  -  •  389 

mines  and  uiming-clainis  m  •  £,00<  oy5> 

mining.  &c,,  early  residents  of,  mostly  engaged  in   378 

claims,  &c,  in  )  388,398,422 

opposes  consolidation  of  surveying  districts,  surveyor-general  of   10,  381 

private  land-claims  in  9, 10,  382-388 

Report,  Annual,  of  Surveyor- General  of  --   377-438 

residents,  early,  of,  mostly  engaged  in  stock-raising  and  mining   378 

Spanish  governments  of  ■  ■   382,  384 

archives  of  -   384 

boundaries  of  land-claims,  how  fixed  under   382 

land-claims,  boundaries  of,  how  fixed  under   382 

Surveyor-General  of  -  9, 10,  377-438 

opposes  consolidation  of  surveying  districts   10,  381 

Annual  Report  of  10,  377-438 

/  surveyors,  mineral,  of  -  -  -  -  -  JJ89 

surveys  m   -  -   9> 10,  377-438 
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California,  surveys  in,  contracts  for   9,  377 

deposits,  special,  for  418-427,431-437 

of  mining-claims  9,  377,  388,  398,  399 

special  deposits  for   422-427 

private  land-claims  in  9, 10,  377,  382-384,  397,  409-417 

difficulties.  &c,  of  382-384 

importance,  &c,  of   382-384 

public  lands  .9, 10,  377-382,  388-396,  398-409,  418-438 

special  deposits  for  418-427,  431-437 

stock-raising,  &c,  early  residents  of,  mostly  engaged  in     37$ 

unsurveyed  lands  in,  niost  valuable  for  agricultural  purposes   378- 

Calipooias  belonging  to  Gr.inde  Ronde  Indian  Agency,  number  of   608 

Camas  prairie  country  (Idaho)   1105 

the  garden  of  Idaho  Indians   1105- 

root     H05- 

danger  of  bloodshed  from  destruction  of    1105 

destruction  of  products  of,  by  herds  of  cattle,  <fec   1105 

consequent  discontent  of  Indians   1105 

resentment,  &c,  of  Indians   1105 

discontent  of  Indians  from  destruction  of   1105 

food,  principal,  of  Arizona  Indians   1105 

Indian  potato   1105 

potato  of  Indian   1105 

principal  food  of  Arizona  Indians   1105 

product  of,  destroyed  by  herds  of  cattle,  <fec   1105- 

consequent  discontent  of  Indians   1105 

resentment  of  Indians    1105- 

Canal  from  Wind  River  to  bed  of  Trout  Creek,  agent  for  Shoshone  and  Bannock  Indians  pro- 
poses to  dig  

improvements,  &c,  advantages  of  making  grants  of  land  to  the  Territories  for   1178 

projects  in  Nevada  for  purposes  of  irrigation   334 

purposes,  concessions  of  public  lands  to  States,  (fee.  for  X,  2,  6,  54,  .178 

Canals  and  water  ditches.  <fcc,  necessary  for  the  irrigation  of  the  agricultural  lands  of  Wyo- 
ming  '   1178: 

Capacity  and  character  of  surface  of  Arizona  1087-1089 

Capital,' &c,  of  railroad  companies   907-909 

Capitol,  alterations  and  repairs  of  1081, 1082 

extension,  amount  expended  on.  during  fiscal  year   1084 

grounds  approaching  completion   1082 

appropriations  for,  for  last  fiscal  year   -  1082 

expenditures  for   1082 

lighting  of;  cost  of   1086 

lighting  of.   1086 

Capoche  and  Weeminuche  Utes  try  to  avoid  giving  names  and  numbers  for  census   513 

Carpenter  the  only  mechanic  employed  at  Quinaielt  Agency,  Washington  Territory   632 

Carter,  M.  A.,  special  agent,  courage  of,  in  the  performance  of  duty  124,  227,  228 

death  of,  a  serious  loss  124,  227,  228- 

from  yellow  fever   124 

efficient  124,  227,  228 

energetic  124,  227,  228 

faithful  124,  227,  228 

loss  of.  deplored  124,  227,  228 

seriously  felt  124,  227,  228 

Cases  of  public  lands  confirmed  by  board  of  equitable  adjudication   186 

rejected  by  board  of  equitable  adjudication   200 

Cash  entries  of  public  lands  during  fiscal  year   X,  1,  5 

receipts  for  public  lands  during  fiscal  year   XI,  6 

' '  Catlin-Frank  ' '  decision  "   56 

Cattle  and  hoas  much  desired  bv  Pawnees   559 

agency^  at  Xeah  Bay,  38  head   627 

belonging  to  Indians  of  White  Earth  Agency   578 

business  in  Wyoming  1159-1164 

of  Ottawas  and  Chippewas  shot  and  crops  destroyed  by  whites   571 

on  Fort  Peck  Reservation  unsurpassed,  pasturage  tor   586 

Otoes  learning  to  take  good  care  of  their   594 

owned  by  Indians  of  Southern  Ute  Reservation,  Colorado   513,  514 

by  Indians  of  Wichita  Agency,  3,000  head  of   566 

raising  by  Sioux  of  Cheyenne  River  Agency  very  successful   517 

stock,  Indians  at  San  Carlos  Agency  very  anxious  to  obtain   503 

Causes  which  have  prevented  the  publication  of  the  claims  of  Wyoming   1177 

Cavalry,  recommends  organization  and  equipment  of  Indian  auxiliary   445,  446 

Cayuse  Indians  at  Umatilla  Agency,  number  of   618 

own  most  of  the  stock  belonging  to  Indians  of  Umatilla  Agency   618 

Cedar  Rapids  and  Missouri  River  Railroad  Company  vs.  G-urdon  Colton,  decision  in  case  of   64 

statistics.  <fec,  relating  to  891,  893,  911,  926-937,  946 

Cement  beds  of  Dakota  ,   245 

richer  in  gold  than  quartz   245 

Census,  Confederated  Republic  of  Switzerland  in  taking,  combines  the  de  facto  and  de  jure 

methods   843 

de  facto,  too  expensive  for  United  States   843.  849 

dejure   843 

in  England  taken  instantaneously   842 

in  single  night   842 

law,  new,  required  XXXI,  839 

law  of  1850  XXXI,  839- 
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Census  law  of  1850,  ninth  census  taken  under  XXXT,  874 

passed  when  statistical  science  was  in  its  infancy  XXXI,  839* 

when  the  art  of  collecting  statistical  data  was  in  rude  and  imperfect 

state  -  XXXI,  839- 

superintendent  of  census  opposes  taking  tenth  census  under  XXXI,  939 

urges  changes  in  scheme  of  XXXI,  839 

principal  points  of  objection  to   839-850 

ninth,  report  of,  extracts  from   840,  844,  846-848 

of  1870  perfectly  worthless  in  respect  to  mining  and  metallurgical  statistics   854 

taken  under  act  of  1850   840-842 

of  1880  XXX,  839-850 

of  Indians  belonging  to  New  York  Agency   608 

living  on  Xez  Perc6  Reserve  ,   549 

of  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  Agency,  Indian  Territory   550 

of  Devil's  Lake  Agency,  Dakota  *   522 

of  Fort  Berthold  Agency,  Dokota   528- 

of  Tort  Hall  Agency,  Idaho   545 

of  Kiowa  and  Comanche  Agency,  Indian  Territory   554 

of  Lemhi  Agency,  Idaho   547 

of  Lower  Brule  Agency,  Dakota    530 

of  Mescalero  Agency,  difficulty  in  obtaining   603 

of  Xeah  Bav  Agency   627 

of  Otoe  Agency   594 

of  Puyallup  Agency,  Washington  Territory   628 

of  Round  Valley  Agency   507 

of  Sisseton  Agency,  Dakota   537 

of  Southern  Ute  Agency,  difficulty  of  obtaining  correct    513 

of  Standing  Rock  Agency,  Dakota   539 

of  Warm  Springs  Agency,  Oregon  :   620 

of  Moquis  Pueblo  Indians   504 

of  Poncas,  since  their  removal  to  Indian  Territory  1   561 

of  Sacs  and  Poxes  in  Iowa   567 

of  Sioux  Indians,  included  in  Cheyenne  River  Agency,  Dakota   516 

of  tribes  at  Grand  Ronde  Agency,  Oregon   608 

at  Shoshone  and  Bannock  Agency,  Wyoming   646 

of  Umatilla  Agency   618 

Superintendent  of  the,  Report  of.    (See  Annual  Report,  &c.) 

Census-takers,  qualification  and  duties  of  -  XXX,  839-841 

duties  and  qualifications  of  XXX,  839-841 

Census-taking,  actual  enumerators  for,  appointment  of   841 

a  work  of  great  extent  and  convplexity  XXX,  840 

appointment  of  actual  enumerators  of   841 

compensation  of  enumerators  in   841 

difficulties  of  XXX,  839,  840 

duties  of,  delicate  and  precise  XXX,  840 

enumerators,  actual,  for,  appointment  of   841 

compensation  of   841 

enumeration  in,  inquiry  in,  ^subjects  of  XXXI,  848 

schedules,  several,  for   844 

new,  required  XXXI,  844 

several  schedules  for   844 

subjects  of  inquiry  in  XXXI,  848 

time  to  be  occupied  in   842 

formation  of  subdivisions  in   841 

inquiry  in,  subjects  of  XXXI,  848 

persons  to  superintend   839 

qualifications  of   839,  840 

"prior  schedules,"  so-called,  in   849,850 

qualifications  of  persons  to  superintend  the   839,  840 

schedules,  several,  for  enumeration  in   844 

new,  required  XXXI,  844-848 

prior,  so-called,  in   849 

Secretary's  views  respecting  XXX,  XXXI 

subjects'of  inquiry  in,  enumeration  in   848 

subdivisions  in,  formation  of   841 

superintend,  persons  to   839 

time  to  be  occupied  in   842 

work  of,  exceptional  and  unique  *   839 

a  very  practical    XXXI 

Census,  tenth   XXX 

near  approach  of,  renders  early  consideration  of,  by  Congress,  important   XXX 

postponement  of  initial  preparations  for,  will  enhance  cost  of  and  impair  value  of 

returns  XXX,  XXXI 

the,  a  very  practical  work   XXXI 

Central  Branch  Union  Pacific  Railroad,  facts  and  statistics  in  relation  to  XXI,  879,  880,  884,  890,  892, 

910,  920,  922-949 

Company  intends  to  make  reports  XXI,  879 

Central  Pacific  Railroad,  facts  and  statistics  in  relation  to  . .  .XIX,  XX,  876,  877,  885,  887,  890,  892,  898,  905, 

906,  910,  920,  922-949 
Company  failed  to  comply  with  law  requiring  reports  to  Railroad  Audi- 
tor XIX,  876,  900-902 

Cereals  in  Dakota,  yield  of  :  244, 1098 

Minnesota,  immense  yield  of   236 

Certain  lines  of  travel  in  Wyoming  infested  by  bands  of  white  desperadoes   1182 

railroad  companies  absolutely  refuse  to  make  required  reports   881 

considering  question  of  making  required  reports   881 

preparing  the  required  reports   881 
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Certain  railroad  companies,  reports  in  part  from  -  -  -  ------  881 

Cession  of  lands  in  Kansas  by  New  York  Indians,  under  treaty  of  January  15, 1838   141, 142 

Change  in  system  of  settling  pension  claims   822 

the  character  of  land  settled  in  Oregon  -  364 

of  the  4-ules  and  regulations  of  Department  in  regard  to  proof  of  the  swampy  character  of 

lands  for  which  indemnity  is  claimed  under  act  of  March  2,  1855   112, 113 

Changes  and  improvements  in  methods  and  management  of  Indian  office  and  agency  business. .  439 

°    of  rulings  and  decisions  of  epartment  affecting  railroad  grants   55,  56 

Chaparrals  of  Oregon  dense  -  365 

Character  and  capacity  of  surface  ot  Arizona  Tnm  l^o 

condition  of  Indians  in  Arizona   1091-1093 

habits  of  Indians  of  Idaho   H°3 

of  emigration  to  Oregon   18|  364 

forests  of  Wyoming  1155,  1156 

Montana  population   11°8 

people  at  Hot  Springs  Reservation  -  1001 

rivers  of  Wyoming  1133, 1134 

settlers  in  New  Mexico   275 

soil  of  Washington  Territory   1120 

special  investigations  by  Pension  Office    814 

the  land  settled  in  Oregon,  change  in  the   364 

vicious,  of  Montana  Indians.  1111, 1112 

Characteristics  of  railroads   .-   9327n-o 

Charities  United  States  can  afford  to  take  no  second  place  in  her   i-V 

Cheaper  transportation  facilities  needed  to  develop  the  industrial  interest  of  Wyoming   1180 

natural  resources  of  Wyoming   1180 

encourage  the  investment  of  capital  in  Wyoming  . .  1180 

Chehalis  and  Squaxin  Indians  retrograding  :   1 ........  -   629 

Indians  fast  relapsing  into  barbarism  since  withdrawal  of  employes  and  school   630 

Cherokee  boundary.  Eastern,  retracement  of   . . .  .  .  .  . .  ...  -  - . . . . .   -  -  -  -  J2"2* 

lands  in  Indian  Territory  appraised  m  1877.  description  and  valuation  ot   662-b6H 

report  of  commission  to  appraise   662-668 

surveys  of,  &c   25 

North  Carolina,  survey  of   25 

"strip"   -  -   52 

instructions  respecting  the  sale  of  lands  in   °3 

sale  of  lands  of,  during  fiscal  year     -    53 

Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  Indian  Agency,  Indian  Territory.  Annual  Report  of  Agent  Miles   550 

Transportation  Company,  successful  working  of  Indian   553 

Cheyennes  and  Arapahoes,  11  at  normal  schools' in  Virginia  and  New  York  -  -  550,  551 

Cheyenne  River  Agency,  Dakota,  Annual  Report  of  Acting  Indian  Agent  Schwan   516 

Indian's  live  principally  in  5  villa  ges   516 

Chicao-o  Burlington  and  Qumcv  Railroad,  statistics.  &c,  relating  to  890,893,911  924,928-93/ 

Milwaukee  and  Saint  Paul  Railroad,  statistics,  <fcc.  relating  to  ...891,  893,  911,  924  928-937.  946 

Rock  Island  and  Pacific  Railroad,  statistics,  &c,  relating  to  891,  893,  911,  924,  928-937,  946 

Saint  Paul  and  Minneapolis  Railroad,  statistics,  &c,  relating  to  .  .891,  893,  911,  924,  928-937  946 

Chief  Joseph  and  his  band  of  Nez  Perces,  disposition  of     464 

Chiefs,  twelve,  elected  annually  by  the  Winnebagoes  on  last  Tuesday  in  March   _  596 

Chieftainship  among  Indians  of  Fort  Peck  Agency,  question  of,  rather  mixed   587,  588 

Chieftainships,  hereditary,  abandoned  by  Santees    595 

Chippewa  and  Christian  Indians  are  quite  ready  for  citizenship   568 

number,  location,  &c     068 

Chippewas  could  live  comfortably  if  government  would  pay  them  even  half  that  is  due  them 

under,  treaties  -   644 

much  more  patient  than  whites  would  be  under  same  circumstances   643 

of  Lake  Superior  anxious  for  investment  and  payment  of  interest  on  $20,000  due 

them  since  1873   '   570,  571 

of  Lake  Superior,  progress,  occupations.  &c    570 

of  Minnesota  should  be  consolidated  upon  White  Earth  Reservation,  all  the   578 

of  Saginaw,  Swan  Creek,  and  Black  River  very  destitute   571 

very  loyal  and  patient   643 

Choctaw  boundary',  retracement  of   22-24 

cession  of  lands  to  United  States   22 

Church  and  school-house  built  by  some  of  the  S'Kokomish  Indians   633 

at  Red  Lake  in  process  of  erection,  Episcopal   574 

Churches,  Episcopal,  at  Yankton  Indian  Agency,  Dakota,  four   543 

Presbyterian,  at  Yankton  Agency,  Dakota,  two...   543 

two,  at  Elandreau  Agency,  one  Presbyterian  and  one  Episcopal   527 

three,  and  one  chapel,  on  Crow  Creek  Reservation   522 

Cimarron  Indian  Agency,  New  Mexico,  discontinued  in  July  -  -  606 

Circular  instructions  of  General  Land  Office  in  pursuance  of  decision  in  case  of  Dudymott  vs. 

The  Kansas  Pacific  Railroad  Company   '82 

in  regard  to  appeals  from  decisions  of  district  land 

officers  in  pre-emption  contested  cases    30 

of  September  13,  1878,  respecting  mining  land 

claims   97 

respecting  the  survey  of  Cherokee  lands  in  North 

Carolina   25 

respecting  the  survey  of  desert  lands  under  the 

act  of  March  3.  1877    26 

respecting  timber-culture  entries  under  the  law 

of  June"  17,  1878    43-47 

under  act  of  March  3,  1875,  "granting  railroads 

the  right  of  way  through  the  public  lands      ...  58-60 
under  act  of  June  3,  1878,  respecting  timber  lands, 

&C   -  XIII,  117-121,  134 
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Circular  of  General  Land  Office  reviewing  provisions  of  acts  respecting  timber  lands,  and  rules 

and  regulations  thereunder                                   XIII,  XIV,  117,  121 

of  July  13,  1874,  respecting  the  survey  of  islands  and  beds  of 

meandered  lakes,  sloughs,  and  ponds  #.   183 

Citizen  Pottawatomies  at  Sac  and  Fox  Agency,  Indian  Territory,  number,  status,  &c   561 

Citizens  and  soldiers  killed  by  hostile  Bannocks,  number  of   616 

Citizens'  dress  adopted  by  many  of  the  Sacs  and  Foxes  of  Iowa   567 

more  than  twenty  Cheyennes  and  Arapahoes,  through  influence  of 

one  of  returned  prisoners   .  5.11 

Indians  of  Blackfeet  Agency  show  increasing  desire  to  adopt   580 

worn  by  all  the  Indians  of  Devil's  Lake  Agency   523 

by  all  the  Indians  of  Nevada  Agency,  Nevada   599 

by  all  the  Pound  Valley  Indians,  when  they  can  get  it   507 

by  all  the  Santees   595 

by  Bois  Fort  Indians,  "Wisconsin   643 

by  Sioux  of  Sisseton  Agency,  Dakota  ,   537 

Citizens,  Flandreau  Sioux  are  really  United  States   527 

many  Warm  Springs  Indians  nearly  ready  to  become   621 

Quapaw  children  if  educated  a  few  years  longer  will  make  intelligent   562 

Citizenship,  &c,  in  Arizona  ..'   1091 

Dakota   1098 

Idaho   1102 

Montana.  -   1111 

New  Mexico   1116 

Utah   1116 

Washington  Territory   1122 

Wyoming  1176, 1177 

many  S'Kokomish  Indians  quite  ready  for   634 

much  desired  by  Oneidas  of  Green  Bay  Agency,  Wisconsin   638 

should  be  conferred  on  Chippewa  and  Christian  Indians   568 

should  be  conferred  upon  Indians  as  soon  as  they  are  qualified   533 

Winnebagoes  anxious  for   597 

City  hall,  &c,  erected  on  Hot  Springs  Reservation.   1001 

Civilization  and  Christianity  well  established  upon  Puyallup  Reservation,  Washington  Territory  630- 

progress  of  Indians  of  Red  Lake  Agency   575 

evidences  of  progress  of  Uintah  Valley  Indians  in   623 

Flandreau  Indians  further  advanced  than  any  other  of  the  Sioux  in   52? 

marked  progress  of  Yankton  s  in   544- 

of  Indians,  Agent  Wilbur  successfully  solves  the  problem  of   635-637 

dependent  upon  the  education  of  their  children   503,  504 

must  necessarily  be  gradual   610 

of  Fort  Colville  compares  favorably  with  that  of  any  tribe  in  the  North- 
west   625 

of  La  Pointe  Agency,  Wisconsin,  steady  advance  in   640 

of  Michigan,  steady  and  substantial  progress  in   570 

of  Neah  Bay  depends  upon  the  education  of  their  children   628 

of  Sac  and  Fox  Agency,  Indian  Territory,  gradual  but  encouraging   566 

of  Tule  River,  encouraging  progress  in .  1   510 

tribal  village  life  a  great  obstacle  in  the  way  of   560 

of  Navajos,  almost  nothing  done  for   605 

of  Utes  of  Los  Pinos  Agency,  cannot  progress  without  proper  facilities   512 

practical  theory  suggested  relative  to  Indian   527 

progress  of  Klamath  Indians  in   610 

slow  progress  of  Lower  Brules  in   531 

table  showing  status  and  progress  of  Indian  tribes  in   672-683 

Civilized  habits,  Pawnee  Indians  show  very  general  desire  to  adopt   559 

life,  Iowa  Indians  of  Great  Nemaha  Agency  as  far  advanced  as  most  settlers  in  pur- 
suits of    589 

life,  Siletz  Indians  fast  adopting  dress  and  habits  of   617 

Red  Lake  Indians  anxious  to  become    573 

Civilizing  influences,  none  brought  to  bear  upon  Lac  du  Flambeau  Indians,  Wisconsin   642 

Clakamas  Indians,  belonging  to  Grand  Ronde  Agency,  number  of   608. 

Claim  agents,  pension.    (See  Attorneys,  pension.) 

Claimants  and  settlers  of  public  lands,  unsettled  nature  of  private  land-claims  under  the  con- 
flicting United  States  and  foreign  land  systems  engenders  strife  among  XVI,  203 

Claims,  bounty-land,  of  all  classes,  number  of   813 

for  land  imder  Hot  Springs  Commission   997 

forms  of  petitions  covering   997 

petitions,  forms  of,  covering   997 

testimony  respecting   998 

time  occupied  in  taking   998 

time  allowed  for  filing  T   997 

occupied  in  taking  testimony  respecting . .  998 

for  repayments  of  moneys  for  lands  erroneously  sold   114 

great  equity  of   114 

land,  in  New  Mexico,  surveyor-general  renews  recommendation  that  the  courts  should 

adjudicate   17,  276 

should  be  adjudicated  by  the  courts   17,  276 

limit  time  of  presenting,  &c   17,  276 

time,  &c,  of  presenting  should  be  limited   17,  276 

mining,  approved  and  patented  during  year   87 

Climate  of  Arizona   1089 

Dakota   1098 

Idaho   -1102 

Montana,  delightfully  cool,  &c   1108 

New  Mexico      274,  276 

Utah,  varied  character  of   1115 

76  I 
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Climate  of  "Washington  Territory  1120, 1121 

"Wyoming  

healthfulness  of   11*0 

Cloth,  Yankton  women  taught  to  weave  r   jj« 

Coal  fields  of  Wakota  246,  ^ 

in  large  quantities  in  Colorado   ^ 

in  Washington  Territory  on^'oA^fia'iVo  iira 

lands,  vast,  of  Wyoming  20,  26o,  26,,  269  U52-H54 

of  good  quality  in  Montana  ■ d°0, 110 '  >  1L"° 

patents  -   „™ 

Ccenr  d'Alene  Indians,  number  of,  at  Fort  Colville  Agency   o_o 

Collection  of  mining  statistics  must  be  by  experts  -   °j* 

by  other  countries  

Collision,  &c,  in  Idaho,  between  Indians  and  settlers  -----  OQ_™ 

Colorado    '    '     ' ' 

all  "classes,  merchants,  mechanics,  and  farmers,  large  emigration  of,  to   288 

amount,  double,  of  land  cultivated  in,  during  past  year  ----  288 

apportionment  for.  of  appropriations  for  surveys   <,  10,  288,  290 

appropriations  for  surveys,  apportionment  for,  of  7, 10,  2«»,  ^yu 

larger  needed   H>  288 

more  liberal,  urged  by  surveyor-general  of   288 

atlas  of   P 

accuracv  and  beauty  of.   „ ■  v; - '  V n-- 

analysis  of,  in  London  "  Nature,"  by  Professor  Geikie,  of  Scotland   9oo 

building  stone  in.  large  quantities  of  v--;,vvv"."""^"."<rv;'  -.7^ 

Central  and  Kansas  Pacific  Railroads,  tariff  agreement  of,  with  Union  Pacific  Railroad  1023-1026 

coal,  &c,  in,  large  quantities  of   in  9«8 

contra^  for  survey 

of  agricultural  lands  10,  288,  290 

of  public  lauds  10,  287,  288,  290-295 

work  under   10,  H,  288,  290-29o 

cultivated  in,  double  amount  of  land,  during  past  year   288 

districts,  mining,  of   ^  ^ 

double  amount  of  land  cultivated  in,  during  past  year  

emigration  to,  large  

includes  all  classes   ^™ 

farmers.  <fcc,  large  emigration  of,  to  

fine  timber  in,  large  forests  of  

forests  of  fine  timber  in,  large  -  -  -°Z 

General,  Surveyor,  of,  Annual  Report  of   988 

great  wheat  yield  of   -   -°° 

gvpsum.  &c,  in.  large  quantities  of  

land,  double  amount  of,  cultivated  in,  during  past  year   2b» 

large  emigration  to  

includes  all  classes  

forests  of  fine  timber  in  ;-  

quantities  of  building  stone  in  

coal  in  -  

gypsum  in   gg 

lime  in  

lime,  &c,  in,  large  quantities  of  -  

mechanics.  &c.  large  emigration  of.  to  

merchants.  Sec.  large  emigration  of,  to   -°° 

miles  of  railroad  built  in,  during  year  

mining  districts  of  -  -  -  —  -   'oaa 

more  liberal  appropriations  for  surveys  in,  urged  by  surveyor-general  ot  ------ 

Nevada,  and  Territories,  citizens  of,  authorized  by  law  to  fell  and  remove  timber 

from  the  public  domain  for  certain  purposes  XMI,  1-1 

railroads,  miles  of,  built  in.  during  year   -°° 

River  Agency.  Annual  Report  of  Indian  Agent  Mallory   49£ 

Indian's  leave  their  agency  on  account  of  small-pox   49/ 

their  wretched  condition  owing  to  failure  of  Congress  to  fulfill  its  prom- 
ises   ? 

Survevor-General  of.  Annual  Report  of  10, 11,  2S7-295 

urges  more  liberal  appropriations  for  surveys  in   11,  2»» 

surveys  in  10'  n> 

contracts  for  

deposits,  individual,  for  H.  ^  290-294 

railroad,  for  

estimates  for,  for  next  fiscal  year. ._•  -  ------  -«» 

individual  deposits  for  _  H-  288,  290-294 

of  agricultural  and  timber  lands  m  ----10,  _fe9 

imiim^  nanus  --     -   901904. 

deposits  for  »|  g» 

timber  lands  10>  2h8>  2^ 

timber,  large  forests  of  fine,  iu  

wheat  yield,  great  -  -  -  -  -  -  -   -  a 

per  acre,  fully  double  that  of  States  east  of  Missouri  River   288 

yield  of  wheat  great  -  -  -  :  V, ■ oii 

per  acre  fully  double  that  of  States  east  of  Missouri  River   288 

Colored  Orphans'  Home  and  Asylum  

attendants  of   \m 

chiltli  en  in,  number  of   j^i 

numl  er  of  attendants  of   Wil 
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Colored  Orphans'  Home  and  Asylum,  number  of  children  in   1047 

appropriation,  separate,  for   1047 

separate  appropriation  for   _  1047 

Columbia  Hospital  for  Women  and  Lying-in  Asylum  ,-  XLII,  1053-1060 

acquittal  of  surgeon  in  charge  of,  &c  V " " 

advisory  and  consulting  board  of,  additional  buildings  needed  for   1058 

annual  report  of  1057-1058 

buildings,  additional,  needed   1058 

hospital  meetings  of   1058 

investigation  by,  of  charges  against  sur- 
geon m  charge   1058 

meetings  of,  at  hospital   1058 

organization  of   1057 

outdoor    department,  resolution  of,  re- 
specting   1058 

physicians  assigned  to  quarterly  duties  of.  1057 
quarterly  duties  of,  physicians  assigned  to  1057 
resolution  of,  respecting  outdoor  depart- 
ment  - •  1058 

sanitary  condition  of  hospital  most  satis- 
factory   1058 

surgeon'  in  charge,  investigation  by,  of 

cimrges  against   1058 

weekly  reports  of   1057 

annual  report  of  advisory  and  consulting  board  of  1057, 1058 

board  of  directors  of  1053, 1054 

committee  on  personal  property  of   1060 

consulting  and  advisory  board  of  1057, 1058 

directors  of,  board  of  1053, 1054 

dispensary,  &c  1057, 1060 

hospital  and  dispensary  of  1057, 1060 

matron  of   1060 

personal  property,  committee  on   1060 

treasurer  of  1058, 1059 

appointment  of  committee  to  investigate  charges  against  surgeon  in  charge.  1053, 1055 

appropriations,  estimates  of,  for  next  fiscal  year   1059 

board  of  directors  of,  annual  report  of  .1053, 1054 

causes  of  single  death  in   1054 

committee  to  investigate  charges  against  surgeon  in  charge  of  : .  .1053-1055 

death  in  medical  and  surgical  division  of   1054 

causes  of   1054 

diseases,  no,  in  lying-in  hospital  of  -   1054 

dispensary,  report  of   1060 

condition  of  instruments,  &c,  of   1060 

drugs,  &c,  used  by   1060 

good  condition  of  instruments,  &c,  of   1060 

medicines,  &c,  used  by  -   1060 

surgical  instruments,  &c,  of,  in  good  condition   1060 

estimates  of  appropriations  of,  for  the  next  fiscal  year   1059 

freedom  from  disease  in  lying-in  asylum  of   1054 

hospital  and  dispensary  of,  annual  report  of   1057 

patients  admitted  into   1057 

number  of,  &c   1057 

sent  to  hospital,  &c   1057 

treated,  &c   1057 

under  treatment  at  date  of 

last  report,  &c   1057 

prescriptions  compounded,  &c,  in   1057 

results  of  treatment  in   1057 

hospital  meetings  of  advisory,  &c,  board  of   1058 

investigation  of  charges  against  surgeon  in  charge  of  1053-1055, 1058 

lying-in  asylum  free  of  any  disease   1054 

matron  of,  annual  report  of  -   1060 

articles,  &c,  in  charge  of   1060 

contributions  received  by,  for  use,  &c,  of  patients   1060 

from  White  House  -  -  -  -  1060 

patients,  pay,  &c,  doubled  in  number   1060 

fe  receipts  from   1060 

pay  patients,  &c,  doubled  in  number   1060 

receipts  from   1060 

White  House  contributions  to,  for  use  of  patients,  &c   1060 

medical,  &c,  division  of,  annual  report  of  surgeon  in  charge  of  1054-1057 

one  death  in   1054 

causes  of   1054 

report  of  surgeon  in  charge  of  1054-1057 

surgeon  in  charge  of,  report  of  1054-1057 

nature  of  principal  operations,  <fec,  in   1057 

results  of   1057 

nativities  of  patients  admitted  into   1055 

no  diseases  in  lying-in  asylum  of   1054 

number  of  patients  admitted  into  1054, 1055, 1057, 1060 

average  daily   1055 

daily  average   1055 

discharged  from,'  during  year  1055, 1057 

in  at  date  of  last  report  1055, 1057 

treated  in  1055, 1057, 1060 

obstetrical  cases  in   1056 

results  of   1056 
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Columbia  Hospital,  one  death  in  medical  and  surgical  division  of   1054 

causes  of   1054 

operations,  principal,  character  of,  performed  in,  during  year   1057 

results  of   1057 

organization  of  advisory.  &c,  hoard  of   1057 

outdoor  department  of,  resolution  of  advisory,  Sec.  hoard  of,  respecting   1058 

patients  in   1054 

admitted  during  year    1054, 1055 

nativities  of  T    1055 

number  of,  admitted  during  year  1054, 1055 

average  daily   1055 

daily  average   1055 

from  1873  to  1878   1055 

patients,  number  of.  discharged  during  year   1055 

in  house  at  date  of  last  report   1055 

treated  in  hospital  during  year   1055 

physicians  assigned  to  quarterly  duties  of  advisory,  &c,  hoard  of   1057 

prescriptions  compounded  at  dispensary  of   1057 

principal  operations,  character  of.  performed  during  year   1057 

results  of   1057 

property  of,  in  satisfactory  condition   1060 

report  of  advisory  and  consulting  board  1057. 1058 

board  of  directors  of...   1053,1054 

committee  on  personal  property   1060 

consulting  and  advisory  board  of  1057, 1058 

directors  of.  board  of  1053. 1054 

dispensary.  &c  t  1057,1060 

hospital  and  dispensary  of  1057, 1060 

matron  of.   1060 

personal  property,  committee  on   1060 

treasurer  of   1058, 1059 

reports,  weekly,  of  the  advisory,  Sec,  board  of   1057 

resolution  of  advisory,  Sec.  board  of,  respecting  outdoor  department  of   1058 

sanitary  condition  of' hospital  of,  most  satisfactory   1058 

surgeon  in  charge,  annual  report  of  1054-1057 

charges  against   1053 

acquital  of   1054 

appointment  of  committee  to  investigate  1053-1055 

committee  appointed  to  investigate"  1053-1055 

investigation  of  1053-1055, 105S 

report  of   1054 

surgical.  &c,  division  of,  annual  report  of  surgeon  in  charge  of  1054-1057 

one  death  in   1054 

causes  of    1054 

report  of  surgeon  in  charge  of  1054-1057 

surgeon  iu  charge  of,  report  of  1054-1057 

treasurer  of,  annual  report  of'.  1058, 1059 

vreekly  reports  of  advisory,  Sec,  board  of   1057 

Columbia  Institution  for  Deaf  and  Dumb  XLII,  1029-1046 

anniversary,  twenty- first,  of  incorporation  of   1031 

address  of  S.  M.  Freeman  at.  1032 
Freeman's,  S.  M.,  address  at.  1032 

annual  report  of  president  of  1029-1046 

building  committee  of,  report  of   1033 

buddings  of,  completion  of   1040 

cost  of,  falls  within  estimate  for   1033 

photographs  of,  by  deaf  mute  1040. 1041 

Bruxelles,  Journal  "de,  on   1040 

candidates  for  degrees  of   1040 

catalogue  of  students.  Sec,  of   1045 

completion  of  buildings  of   1040 

Dargan,  Julius  C,  death  of    1030 

death  of  Mrs.  Thomas  H.  G-allaudet,  first  matron  of   1030 

death  of  Julius  C.  Dargan,  attached  to   1030 

degrees  of.  candidates  for   1040 

exercises  of  presentation  day  of   1034 

address  of  President  Gallaudet  at   1035 

Hon.  James  A.  Garfield  at   1039 

"William  E.  Mblack  at   1037 

Gallaudet's,  president,  address  at   1035 

GarfiehVs.  Hon.  James  A.,  address  at   1039 

letterof  TV.TV.  Turner  respecting   1037 

Xiblack's.TTilliam  E..  address  at.   1037 

Turner's,  "W."W.,  letter  respecting   ]i>:;7 

expenditures,  &c.  of   1041 

estimates  for,  for  ensuing  year   '  1043 

Gallaudet,  Mrs.  Thomas  H.,  first  matron  of.  death  of   1030 

health  of   1029 

incorporation  of,  twenty-first  anniversary  of   1031 

Journal  de  Bruxelles  on   1040 

number  of  pupils  of   1029 

officers,  promotions  of   1029 

presentation  day  of,  exercises  of   1034 

address  of  President  Gallaudet   1035 

Hon.  James  A.  Garfield   1039 

William  E.  Niblack   1037 

Gallaudet's,  president,  address  at   1035 
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1032 
618 


1093 
364 
477 


Columbia  Institution  for  Deaf  and  Dumb :       .  , a£S  Q, 

presentation  day  of,  exercises  of,  Garfield's,  Hon.  James  A.,  address  at . . 

1                      -                         letter  of  W.  W.  Turnei  respecting   lOdY 

Niblack's,  W.  E.,  address  at   1037 

Turner's,  W.W.,  letter  respecting   1036 

president  of,  annual  report  of  1029~1029 

promotion  of  officers  of   1045 

pupils  of,  catalogue  of  *   \cmi 

number  of   ^rT-, 

receipts  and  expenditures  of  -----  .  

estimates  for,  for  ensuing  year   1043 

regulations  of  

report  of  building  committee  of  - 

annual,  of  president  of  1029-10^0 

students,  4c,  of  

catalogue  of  -.    J"™ 

twenty-first  anniversary  of  the  incorporation  ot   ......   lua- 

Freeman's,  S.  M.,  address 

of,  on   1032 

address  of  S.  M.  Freeman, 
on  

Columbia  Paver  Indians  refuse  to  be  enrolled  as  permanent  residents  on  Umatilla  Reserve  

Comancbes  and  Apaches  and  Kiowas,  different  modes  of  camping,  eftect  ot,  <fcc   ooo 

and  Kiowas,  nine,  at  normal  schools  in  Virginia  and  JS ew  York..    ................  ooa 

Kiowas,  and  Apaches  included  in  Kiowas  and  Comanche  Agency,  Indian  Territory. 

Commerce  and  travel,  Arizona  the  natural  gateway  of,  east  of  the  Mississippi  

Commercial  and  industrial  pursuits  and  importance  of  Oregon,  rapidly  growing  

Commission  to  appraise  Cherokee  lands  in  Indian  Territory,  action  ot   658-668 

Kansas  Indian  lands,  action  of  

report  of  Sioux  -  -  ■  -  -  -  -   65  ^1 

Ute  special,  arrive  at  Southern  Ute  Agency,  August  15,  18 < 8 . -----  - 

Commission,  Hot  Springs   -  XXXY-XXXVII,  997-1000 

area  of  land  to  be  sold  by  Z,' 

act  creating   qq?  list 

provisions  of   007 

boundary,  &c.,  of   qp' 

claim  s  for  land  under   ™i 

forms  of  petitions  covering    yy< 

petitions,  forms  of,  covering   ^97 

testimony  respecting -   998 

time  occupied  m  taking   yjo 

time  allowed  for  filing   997 

occupied  in  taking  testimony  respecting   998 

diligent  attention  of,  to  duties,  &c   998 

duties  and  object  of  -  -  -  -   99 '  >  »»» 

forms  of  petitions  to,  covering  claims  to  land  

importance,  &c,  of  unfinished  work  of   99y 

land,  area  of,  to  be  sold  by   yyi 

boundary,  &c,  of,  to  be  sold  by   »»' 

claims  for,  under  -  -  

letter  of  Secretary  Schurz  requesting,  to  take  charge  of  records^£YI  99g 

nature,  &c,  of  unfinished  work  of   998,  999 

objects,  &c,  of       99/, 998 

petitions  to,  forms  of,  covering  claims  to  land   »» ' 

provisions  of  act 

Secretary  Schurz's  letter  to,  requesting,  to  take  charge  of  records,  &c., 

_X„2L.X.  V  x,  y*7o 

survey  of  reservation  under  998 

testimony  respecting  claims  for  land  under  1, 998 

"  time  occupied  in  taking   998 

time  allowed  for  filing  claims  for  lands  under   ........  -   997 

occupied  in  taking  testimony  respecting  claims  for  land  under  ...  998 

unable  to  complete  work  of   ooa  qqq 

-unfinished  work  of   -  •  - :   yy8>  yy^ 

involves  interests  of  a  large  population   998 

work  of,  unable  to  complete  XXXYJ'  ™2 

unfinished  of   998,  999- 

involves  interests  of  a  large  population   998 

Commissioner  of  Education,  Report  of.    (See  Annual  Report,  &c.) 

General  Land  Office.  Annual  Report  of,    (See  Annual  Report,  &c.) 
Indian  Affairs,  Annual  Report  of. '  (See  Annual  Report,  &c.) 

Mining  Statistics   803 

Patents,  Annual  Report  of.    (See  Annual  Report,  &c.) 
Pensions,  Annual  Report  of.    (See  Annual  Report,  &c.) 

recommends  certain  legislation,  &c   821,  822 

should  be  sent  to  arrange  matters  between  citizen  Kickapoos  and  rest  of  tribe  ...  569 

Commissioners  of  Transportation  of  California,  extract  from  annual  report  of,  for  1877    876 

Comparison  of  earnings  of  railroads   944 

Compensation  of  actual  enumerators  of  census  ■  

Complaints  against  special  timber  agents  of  the  interior   ^ 

investigation  of,  <fec  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  

Completion  of  buildings  of  Columbia  Institution  for  Deaf  and  Dumb   1040 

Capitol  grounds      1U°* 

Communication  with  Idaho,  no  water  
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Concessions  to  States,  &c,  of  public  lands  for  canal  purposes  X,  2  6  54*  178 

„  ,  ...       „  railroad  purposes,  &c  X,  2. 6. 54  169  88fl' 890 

Condition  and  difficulties  of  the  surveys  in  California  ......  ^  '  '    '      '  37o ' 

material  of  Union  Pacific  Railroad  judged  by  the  severest  standards ..... '. '. '. '.  I '. .'  "io04-1009 

&c,  of  Indians  in  Arizona   inot  Vnoo 

of  pension  files    1091-12S 

rolls  l%i 

Utah  Indians    ,\  1fi 

social,  of  Wyoming   ' .' lllb' 

Confederated  peorias  and  Miamis  of  Quapaw  Agency,  number  of"  amount  of 'iandheid  by  them,"  ' 

Republic  of  Switzerland,  in  taking  census,  combines  the  de' facto  "and  "d'e  jur'e 

mGriiocis  - m. -  -•  .  qao 

Conn  agration,  terrible,  at  Hot  Springs  Reservation" -.  nji 
Conflict  between  United  States  and  foreign  land  systems  in  private/landVciaims .'!!.'.""!*. XVI,  203 

bloodshed,  <fcc,  resulting  from  X.VI,  203 

claimants  and  settlers,  engenders  strife 

between  XVI,  203 

disorders,  &c,  resulting  from  XVI,  203 

engenders  strife  between  settlers  and 

claimants  XVI  203 

led  to  recent  disorders  and  bloodshed 
between  settlers  and  claimants  in 

Xew  Mexico  XVI,  203 

settlers  and  claimants,  engenders  strife 

between  XVI,  203 

strife  between  claimants  and  settlers, 

^  ,  •„  .  engenders    XVT  203 

Congress,  act  of  August  15, 1876,  relative  to  removal  of  Red  Cloud  Indian  Agency,  effect  "upon 

the  Indians,  &c     °      J '  F  „9 

asked  to  make  appropriation  of  $1,000  to  assist'  Tonawanda  Seneca  'Indian's'  in  build- 
ing manuaUabor  school  

disappoints  Menomonee  Indians  in  regard  to  sale" of  part  of  reservation 

disappoints  Oneida  Indians  in  regard  to  their  allotments  

no  trouble  at  Quinaielt  Indian  Agency  since  adjournment  of  632 
responsible  for  starving  condition  of  Colorado  River  Indians  498 
should  be  urged  to  do  j  ustice  to  Indians  of  La  Pointe  Agency        "  " 644 

should  enact  laws  for  speedy  settlement  of  private  land-claims   XVI  125  203 

should  give  Indians  inalienable  title  to  their  homes  ....  '  '595 

should  make  liberal  appropriations  for  education  of  Indian  chil'd'r 


607 

639 


650 
647 


440 
818 


should  order  payment  of  claims  of  Pottawatomies  of  Huron,  long  since"  due 571 
should  take  action  relative  to  paying  claim  of  Chippewas  of  Lake  Superior,  for  $20,666 

•■^■^  t'Hcrn  since  io7o  571 

urged  to  make  a  law  to  secure  allotments"  "of"  Red  Cliff  Indians  "to  them  by  patent  "  "  641 
urged  to  make  a  stipulated  appropriation  for  Red  Lake  Indians  575 
urged  to  pass  a  bill  giving  Santee  Indians  homesteads  on  their  reservation  596 
urged  to  pass  a  law  liquidating  the  claims  of  settlers  on  Shoshone  and  Bannock 

Indian  reservation,  Wyoming  

U  nmnth°sPaSS  *  ^  pr°MbitinS  In<lian  buffaio-hunting"  during  "spring  "and  summer 

Consolidation  of  all  Chippewas  in  Minnesota  upon  White  Earth" Reservation'recommended 

or  Indians  and  agencies  '.  1  

of  pension  agencies   "."."."!!".". 

effected  promptly  and  without  confusion  Y.V... 818 

little  inconvenience  experienced  from       818 

quarterly  payments  under,  promptly  made                     818 

saving  to  government  by   g90 

table  showing  number  of  pensioners  paid  during  pay  "month 

of  each  quarter  since   819 

r,  .  ,.  .  of  surveying  districts,  surveyor-general  of  California  opposes  the"."."! 10  381 
Contract  between  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  and  Rev.  J.  B.  A.  Brouillet,  relative  to  Indian  ' 

school  at  Fort  Colville  Agency   69- 

for  buildings  at  Standing  Rock  Indian  Agency,  Dakota,"  fuifiUed'verv  satisfactorily  ' '  541 
supplying  Colorado  River  Indian  Agency  with  50,000  pounds  of  flour,  for  fiscal  year 

beginning  July  1,  1878   J  4q7 

Contracts  for  supplying  wood 'and  grain  to  Port  Totten,  satisfactorily  filled  by  Indians  "of"  Devil's 

Lake  Agency,  Dakota   r0q 

Contracts  for  surveys  in  Arizona                         ... 8*344  347-350 

of  mining  claims   '    g'  344  35Q 

private  land-claims  _8,  9,  3i5,  347 

public  lands   9  344  347 

-    expenses  under   8,  9,  344^  347I30O 

n  ,  •  ,     . AVOrk  under  8,  9,  344-352 

Laiiiornia  ..........   9  377  391.397 

ot  mining  claims  9  377  398 

private  land-claims   9  10' 377 

public  lands  ~.  A '."  9,"  377,  391-397 

expenses  under  9  377  39^397 

work  under  9  377-438 

Colorado.         ......    10  287_295 

ot  agricultural  lands   10  988  ''90 

public  lands  10j  287,"288,"289|  290-295 

expenses  under  10,11,  288,  290-295 

work  under  10,11,  288,  290-295 


Dakota . 


11,  243,  248-256 


_     expenditures  under  n  248-250,'  254-2.56 

Florida  12,234  235 
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,   12,233,235 

Contracts  for  surveys  in  Florida,  expeditures  under    13  U  314j  317 

Idaho  -   13, 14,  314,  315 

expenditures  under  "  12, 13,  229-231 

Louisiana  -    12!  13,  229-231 

expenditures  under   ...  14,  236-239 

Minnesota  -  14  236-239 

expenditures  under  -   14  236-239 

§  work  under  £4 ' {g'295-298,  307 

Montana  -   '  14  15  295-313 

expenditures  under   14  15;  295-313 

work  under  15  257,  259-263 

Nebraska  -  -   .15  259-263 

expenditures  under   -j  25?  259-264- 

work  under   16]  334)  337 

Nevada  -     ..m  334,  336 

expenditures  under     16  334^  336 

work  under  " !  17,"  18j  363-371 

Oregon  --  -  {j       353  364,  366-371 

expenditures  under   >  lg  36„  ^  366j  377 

work  under  • '  _  18j  319.323 

Utah  -  -  -  -  • ' '  18,"  19,"  319-323,  328-331 

expenditures  under   lg'  19  319_333i  328i  331 

work  under    '     _  _  19  352  354.361 

Washington  Territory  -  -  -  -  ■  -  -   19,  354-363 

expenditures  under   19,  352  354-363 

work  under  ....20,266,  268 

»  Wyoming  -  -    ....  20,  266,  268  . 

expenditures  under   20  26-  266)  26g 

Convention  of  "Six  Nations  of  i^^^^'^C^  ™  800  YeacifngNew  York' In-  ^ 

cJSSttEte  fig 

Convictions  under  special  investigations  by  Pension  Office                1108 

Cool  climate  of  Montana.   _  _ _ _  300, 1107 

Copper  lodes  in  Montana  :   -■  ■rr.rr'i   345 

Mountain,  Arizona,  flourishing  mining  district  ol     276)  277 

mines  of  New  Mexico  -  -  -  V  "'"';{  "t?  1™,+  of -   618 

Cornoyer,  N.  A.,  Umatilla  Indian  Agency,  Oregon,  Annual  Report  ot     g53 

"  Corps  Vies  Mines,  official  record  of . .,  -  *  -      " "  v ,\ ;:;  - "  'i  " '       ""  city  hail. *&c   1001 

Corporation  of  Hot  Springs  Reservation  ^^^.^^i^SfjSS*1118     *  . ±  2,  6,  54, 169,  880,  890 

Corporations,  &c,  for  railroad  purposes,  concession  to,  of  public  lands  ^,  ,  '  m  m 

railroad,  granted  lands  by  United  States   936 

Cost  and  equipment  of  railroads    ........  -  -  -  -  -  ■  ■  -  -  -  -  888,  907 

of  railroads  on  the  unitary  standard  ol  100  miles    gg8)  90g)  909 

.    by  groups  of  States   817 

average,  &c. ,'  of  settling  pension  claims  ....   -  [  _  817 

comparative,  &c,  of  settling  pension  claims   1086 

of  lighting  Capitol       1086 

grounds  -   936, 937 

railroads,  and  equipment  ...........  T-T ''"'I' "a^w^V  vard   1119 

ship-building  in  Washington  Territory  less  than  at  any  Atlantic  yaid   814  832 

special  investigations  by  Pension  Office   - 203 

to  government  of  neglect  to  settle  private  land-claims^- ~  — -.  - —  -  £  ■ ;  .' ." '.  ]  203 

large  sums  of  money    203 

many  lives  

millions  of  acres  

much  lawlessness   

very  large  sums  of  money  .  -  -  ■  ^u* 

of  Union  Pacific  Railroad  reduced  to  a  minimum   276 

need  of  suitable  reservations  - .  1133, 1134 

Courses  of  the  rivers  of  Wyoming  '  i084 

Court-house,  District  -  -  -  -  -----  ------  -  - "  "  '   1084 

damages  to  columns  of  porticos  01    10g4 

forbidden  at,  public  meetings  should  be  

public  meetings  should  be  forbidden  at  -  -  

damage  columns  of  porticos  ot  

repairs  of  -  •  -  -  -  ■  -  -  -  ■  -   1 7  97R 

Courts  of  New  Mexico  should  adjudicate  land-claims  of  Territory  

United  States,  should  be  established  in  Indian  Territory    «g» 

Cow  Creek  Indians  belonging  to  Grand  Ronde  Agency, number  of .  

Cows  and  calves    «p 

So^s^^  541 

300i  given  Indians  of  Standing  Rock  by  War  Department  in  exchange  for  2,000  ponies  ^ 

500eAmerican,"  promised  to'sioux  of  Red  Cloud  Agency   g* 

500  should  be  added  to  agency  herd  at  Fort  Hall  Idaho  . . .  - .  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  -------   ,„„ 

to  the  Sioux  in  exchange  for  arms  and  horses,  m litary promise,  but  fail  to  supply   ||| 

Credit  Mobilier  Committee  (House,  Poland,  chairman) ,  J*^2^ 862 
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Credit  Mobilier  Committee  (House,  Wilson,  chairman),  of  1873  .   862 

report  of     862 

Crime  and  drunkenness  increasing  among  Oneida  Indians  of  Wisconsin,  for  obvious  reasons.. .  638 

no  law  for  proper  punishment  of,  at  Winnebago  Indian  Agency   597 

none  among  Menomonee  Indians  of  Green  Bay  Agency    639 

at  Fort  Colville  Indian  Agency,  Washington  Territory   625 

committed  by  Indians  of  San  Carlos  Agency  during  the  year   504 

Sacs  and  Foxes  of  Iowa   567 

very  little  among  Blackfeet  Agency  Indians   *  579 

Indians  of  Warm  Spring  Agency,  Oregon   620 

at  Flathead  Indian  Agency,  Montana   584 

Crimes  on  Shoshone  and  Bannock  Indian  Beservations,  Wyoming,  confined  to  petty  thieving 

among  themselves  f  650 

Critchlow,  J.  J. ,  Uintah  Valley  Indian  Agency,  Utah,  Annual  Beport  of   622 

Crops.    {See  Farming.) 

Crow  Agency,  Montana,  Annual  Beport  of  Indian  Agent  Frost   580 

Creek  Agency,  Dakota,  Annual  Beport  of  Acting  Indian  Agent  Daugherty  ."  520 

Indians,  condition,  habits,  occupations,  &c  .'   580,581 

are  gradually  learning  to  labor   '  581 

of  Montana,  always  loyal  to  the  government    581,  583 

Crowded  like  an  alms-house,  Government  Hospital  for  the  Insane  .  ,  1072 

Cultivated  in  Colorado,  double  amount  of  land,  during  past  year   288 

Cultivation  of  cotton  in  New  Mexico  ~m'm  276 

greater  portion  of  Idaho  impossible  of   1101 

in  Dakota,  great  increase  of  quantity  of  land  under   12  244 

Montana^  acres  of  land  under   1113 

Current  expenditures  of  Government  Hospital  for  the  Insane  „  \\\  1075 

D. 

Daily  reports  of  subsidized  railroad  companies   870 

Dairy  farm  of  Government  Hospital  for  the  Insane  "  1074 

value  of   IO74 

Dakota   XLII,  11,  12,  243-256*  1097-1099 

agricultural  and  mineral  resources  of,  vast  extent  of   1098 

only  partially  developed  "  "  1098 

and  Wyoming  boundary,  survey  of.   21 

Annual  report  of  Surveyor-General  of  11,  12,  243-256 

apportionment  for,  of  appropriations  for  surveys  " . .  .7, 11,  249 

appropriations  for  surveys,  apportionment  for,  of  .  .  .1  Vl,  249 

area  of   '  1097 

subdivided  and  surveyed   \\  243 

unsurveyed  land  in,  located  by  settlers   12'  243 

beautiful  and  well- watered  valleys  of.   '  246 

beds  of  cement  in,  richer  in  gold  than  quartz   245 

Black  Hills  country  in,  wonderful  development  of.  12,  244, 1097, 1098 

' '  cement  beds  "  of '.  '  .     '  245 

richer  in  gold  than  quartz   245 

cereals  in,  yield  of  244  1098 

citizenship  in   '  1098 

climate  of   1098 

coal-fields  of  "  \  '246, 1098 

contracts  for  surveys  in   11  243 

expenditures  under  11,  248-250,  254-256 

work  under  11,  248-256 

cultivation,  great  increase  of  amount  of  land  in,  under   12,  244 

deposits,  special,  for  office-work  of  surveys  in  11,  253-256 

surveys  in  .'   11,250 

development,  wonderful,  of  Black  Hills  country  in  12,  244, 1097, 1098 

educational  and  other  institutions  of  '   '  1098 

estimates,  &c,  for  continuing  surveys  in   247 

fields  of  coal  246, 1098 

gold  mining  .•   244,  245 

Governor  of,  Annual  Beport  of  XLII,  1097-1099 

government  of  .       10 98 

great  increase  of  land  in,  under  cultivation   12,  244 

has  no  arms   1098 

military  organization    1098 

public  buildings    1098 

increase,  great,  of  land  in,  under  cultivation   12,  244 

of  population  of  .244, 1097, 1098 

institutions  of,  educational  and  other   1098 

land  in,  great  increase  of,  under  cultivation   12,  244 

sold  by  railroad  companies   '  243 

unsurveyed,  area  of,  located  by  settlers   12,  243 

mineral  and  agricultural  resources  of,  vast  extent  of   1098 

mining  in....  ,   244,245 

gold  ...    244,  245 

quartz   244,  245 

placer   245 

silver  ,   245 

placer-mining  in   245 

population  of,  increase  of.  244, 1097, 1098 

proposed  surveys  in   243 

quartz  in   '   244,  245 

belt  of  *     245 
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...    244,245 

Dakota,  quartz  mining m   245 

not  so  rich  in  gold  as  the  [  cement  beds   -   243 

railroad  companies,  sale  of  lands  in,  by  XLIl"  1097-1099 

Report,  Annual,  of  Governor  of  ......  -  -   n  fa  243_256 

of  Surveyor-General  of.  -  L1>  A-»  -fm 

resources  of,  agricultural  and  mineral,  vast  extent  ot. . --------   ' 

'   °  only  partially  developed    A"»° 

#  sale  of  lands  in,  "by  railroad  companies   24'5 

silver  in   245 

districts  of    '  245 

richness  ot    245 

mine-owners  of   245 

mining  in  '  "*  1098 

soil  of  -  -  -  -  -  -          -  ■  -     ii  12  243-25(5 

Surveyor-General  of,  Annual  Report  ot  ^>  ^  243_256 

surveys  in  -   '  11,243 

area  of.-.  -  "—  ;   n  243 

contracts  for  -  ^  «,4g  948_250,  254-256 

cost  ot  ......  - '     .'.  .l],250,253,254 

deposits,  special,  tor  -   '        12  247 

estimates,  &c,  for  next  fiscal  year  ii  243  248 

extent,  &c,  of   '253-256 

mining   243 

proposed  "ft  243  248-256 

of  public  lands  m   11  243  252 

township  sites  in   '  '252 

.  .+  ]ist0f ' 250, 253, 254 

special  deposits  for  -  -         -  -   '        12  243 

unsurveyed  land  in,  area  of,  located  by  settlers   '  946 

valleys  of,  beautiful  and  well  watered  •   246 

well-watered  and  beautiful  valleys  of  i  2 '  244 '  1097  1098 

wonderful  development  of  Black  Hills  country  m  ^  ^  ivvh  21 

Wyoming  and,  boundary  survey  of    -  v " "  244)  10g8 

yield  of  cereals  in  ........ :  ------ -  -  -   35.39 

g^ro»  642 

I)lncbe?stinTept"up  among  "some  of  the  Sioux' of  Sisseton  Indian  Agency,"  Dakota   539 

Dano-er  of  Government  Hospital  for  the  Insane  remaining  stationary  

0                                                            retrograding   079  985 

Dangers  at  Yellowstone  National  Park  from  hostile  Indians  .  --------   '  545 

Danilson,  W.  H.,  Port  Hall  Indian  Agency,  Idaho,  Annual  Report  of   ^ 

Dargan,  Julius  C,  death  of  " 1107 

Dark  vegetable  mold,  soil  of  Montana  a  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  •  -  "  V 530 

Dauoherty,  William  E. ,  Lower  Brule  Indian  Agency,  Dakota,  Annual  Report  of   p 

Daugherty,  William  E.  Crow  Creek  Indian  Agency,  Dakota  Annual  Report  ol  

Death  of  ''  Crazy  Horse  "  at  Camp  Robinson,  Nebraska,  September  5,  1877   ^ 

Julius  C.  Dargan   1030 

Mrs.  Thomas  H.  Gallaudet,  &c  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  " "  * " 594 

Deaths  among  Sioux  of  Devil's  Lake'lndian  Agency,  want  of  fresh  meat  cause  of  many   ^Jg 

Debt,  bonded,  of  railroads  " ' "  1104 

Debt  ot  Idaho,  nature  of  -  * ""  1113 

Montana,  &c    i"""V.'  n 5556 

Decisions  and  rulings  of  department  affecting  railroad  grants,  changes  of  

of  department  affecting  homestead  rights   97-102 

affecting  mining  rights   61_gl 

affecting  railroad  grants  - :  :  -  -  -   0140 

having  an  important  bearing  on  pre-emption  rights   lofuvrc 

having  reference  to  privat  e  land-claims   -  -  -  -  •  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  ^°  xo 

in  cases  arising  under  the  laws  granting  swamp  and  over-flooded  lands  n2 

to  the  States    1 9  6-139 

in  reference  to  private  land-claims     "  _fi 

of  the  Supreme  Court,  readjustment  of  railroad  land-grants  under  -  -  -  -  -  - 

Be  facto  census                                                                                                         "...  843 

Be  'jure  census   : 1108 

Delightfully  cool  climate  of  Montana  -  

Dense  fir  forests  of  Washington  Territory^.....  ^  ^  —    V"///;//////"".::::::::  1119 

height  of  trees  of,  immense  ..........   ----- -  11J_J 

Department  of  Justice,  Railroad  Bureau  great  assistance  to  -   94&S9 

Departments,  land,  of  railroads,  operations  ot   9  349 

Deposits,  special,  in  Arizona  for  surveys  &c   \"\""""  V"" "^"i  422^27 


in 


California  for  field-work  of  surveys 


office-work  of  surveys'..  9,  418-421,  431-437 

in  Colorado  for  field-work  of  surveys  jb 

office-work  of  surveys,  &c  H.  29|~gJ 

in  Dakota  for  field-work  of  surveys . .  -  -  -  -  -  -  -    L  • 

office-work  of  surveys,  &c  -  11,  250,  2od--ob 

in  Idaho  for  office- work  of  surveys,  &c  1T1T9Q8  305 

in  Montana  for  office- work  of  surveys,  &c  14, 15,  298,  304-305 

in  Nevada  for  field-work  of  surveys,  <fec    i «'  00A 

office-work  of  surveys  -    •">>  %™ 

in  New  Mexico  for  surveys,  &c«.  Va'wk  W  375 

in  Oregon  for  field-work  of  surveys  19.  «">5.  Atb 
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Deposits,  special,  in  Oregon,  for  office-work  of  surveys,  &c  18,  365,  374,  375 

in  Utah  for  field-work  of  surveys  19,  329-331 

office-work  of  surveys,  &c  19,  329-331 

in  "Washington  Territory  for  field-work  of  surveys   19,  362 

office-work  of  surveys,  &c   19,  362 

in  "Wyoming  for  field-work  of  surveys,  &c   20,  270 

office- work  of  surveys,  &c   20,  270 

Deposit  system  for  surveys  of  public  land  little  understood  by  settlers  in  Oregon   364 

in  time  will  be  the  popular  method  in  Oregon   364 

method  in  Oregon,  in  time  will  be  the  poimlar   364 

popular  method  in  Oregon,  in  time  will  be  the   364 

Depredations  on  timber  lands  XI-XV,  122-124,  227,  228,  236, 1001, 1179 

in  Alabama   122 

Arkansas   122 

California     122 

Colorado   122 

Florida  122,  227,  228 

Idaho   13,  314 

Louisiana  122, 123,  227,  228 

Minnesota   123,236 

Mississippi   123 

Montana   124 

Wisconsin   123, 124 

Wyoming  .124, 1179 

Utah   124 

indictments  for   122, 123 

prosecutions  for   122, 123 

regulations,  &c,  for  the  suppression  of   XIII,  XIV,  119, 120 

rules,  &c,  for  the  suppression  of  XIII,  XIV,  119, 120 

suppression  of  XI-XV,  119, 120 

regulations  for  XIII,  XIV,  119, 120 

rules  for  XIII,  XIV,  119, 120 

Desert  land  entries  •  -   51 

number  of,  in  Arizona    51 

California   51 

Dakota   51 

Idaho   51 

Montana   51 

Nevada  -  -  -  -  51 

New  Mexico  •   51 

Oregon   51 

Utah   51 

Washington   51 

Wyoming   51 

Desert  lands,  Commissioner's  circular  instructions  in  reference  to  survey  of,  under  act  of  March 

3,1877   26 

act  for  sale  of,  an  important  step  toward  the  improvement  of  the  Territories   1178 

of  New  Mexico   274 

of  Utah,  entries  of     320 

of  Wyoming,  survey  of   20,  266 

Desert  plains  of  Idaho     1101 

Designed  to  be  a  great  national  thoroughfare,  Union  Pacific  Railroad   1004 

Desirable  legislation  to  remedy  evils  under  present  law  affecting  mining-land  claims   97 

Desperadoes",  bands  of  white,  in  Wyoming.   1182 

Desperate  and  worthless  people  on  Hot  Springs  Reservation   1001 

Destruction  of  timber  at  Hot  Springs  Reservation   1001 

vast  areas  of  timber  in  Wyoming   1179 

Detective  needed  at  Shoshone  and  Bannock  Indian  Agency  to  secure  arrest  of  whisky  dealers. .  650 

Detroit  Arsenal  grounds   51 

Develop  industry  of  New  Mexico,  transportation  facilities  needed  to   277 

Development  every  year  of  richer  and  more  extensive  mines  in  Utah   320 

of  agricultural  resources  of  California   378 

of  mineral  resources  of  Montana  in  its  infancy   1107 

wonderful,  of  Black  Hills  country  12,  244, 1097, 1098 

Devil's  Lake  Agency,  Dakota,  Annual  Report  of  Indian  Agent  McLaughlin    522 

Indians  and  those  of  Fort  Berthold  have  misunderstanding  relative  to  horse- 
stealing amicably  settled   —   529 

Different  thing  to  making  one  in  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri  Valleys,  making  a  farm  in  Wyo- 
ming a  very  ---  1178 

Difficulties  at  Yellowstone  National  Park  with  persons  claiming  to  have  made  improvements 

within  the  park  prior  to  its  dedication,  &c   985 

of  census-taking     839,  840 

of  surveying  the  brush  lands,  &c,  of  Oregon   365 

of  surveys  in  California   378,  382 

of  travel  in  Idaho   1104 

Diligent  attention  of  Hot  Springs  Commission  to  duties,  &c   998 

Diminished  reserve  and  trust  Indian  lands  in  Kansas   143 

Directors,  Government,  of  Union  Pacific  Railroad,  Annual  Reportof.   (See  Annual  Report,  &c.) 

list  of,  for  current  year   921 

Disarming  and  dismounting  of  Lower  Brules  recommended   531 

Disease  among  Menomonee  and  Stockbridge  Indians,  mild  form  of  scarlet  fever   640 

Moquis  Pueblo  Indians,  prevalence  and  cause  of  venereal  ..   505 

Nez  Perc6s  in  Indian  Territory,  prevalence  of  malarial    563 

prevalent  at  Devil's  Lake  Agency,  consumption   524 

Diseases  among  the  Indians  of  Mackinac  Agency  during  the  winter,  small-pox  and  scarlatina  ..  572 

at  Kiowa  and  Comanche  Indian  Agency  prevalence  of  malarial    558 

at  White  Earth  Indian  Agency,  summer  complaints  and  whooping-cough  


576 
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Diseases  prevalent  among  Indians  of  Klamath  Agency  Oreg  on  -  -  611 

y  among  Indians  at  Nevada  Agency,  chills  and  lever   m 

Qmoiiff  Ponca  Indians,  malarial    ,"2"  '"a"  '^e 

amoSl  Red  Lake  Indians,  engendered  by  exposure,  meager  diet,  nee<l  °f  ^ 

at  ChJyen^ne  River Indian  Agency,"  scrofula  and  consumption   519 

at  Tulalip  Indian  Agency,  scrofula,  &c   1060 

Dispensary  report  of  Columbia  Hospital  for  Women  X,  1,  5,  27 

Disposal  of  public  lands  during  fiscal  year   -  -  -  -  -   27 

^xOJjUi3        ?  eleven  years  prior  to  June  30, 1878   14  236 

timber  lands  in  Minnesota,  modification  of  law  respecting   «■  ^ _ 

Distances  and  routes  to  Yellowstone  National  Park . .  -  -  g95 

within  the  Yellowstone  National  Park   2  5  7 

Districts,  land-surveying  - ......  289,291 

mining,  of  Colorado  -  *  "       "  876 

SKlSdw^  n3-?7il 

SS-f  GeUalLandVce^  ^ 

otherintemal-improvem^  61 

work  of   54,  61 

in  charge  of  business  relating  to  military  bounty-land  warrants 

and  similar  matters   °" 

work  of  -             -  bb 

in  charge  of  business  relating  to  the  disposal  of  mineral  ^ 


lands 

in  charge  °of  business  'connected  with  swamp  and  overflowed 
lands 


102 

103 
103 


clerical  force  of,  insufficient  

in  charge°of  desert  land,"  homestead,'  Indian  and  military  reser- 
vations,  private  and  timber-culture  entries ^ -  -  *»> 

insufficient   54 

work  of   53,  54 

in  charge  of  draughting  and  surveys .    -------   9fi  |? 

work  under  -  -   94_r2(> 

in  charge  of  private  land-claims   - 124-126 

WOrk01 28-30 

pre-emption  --------   28-30 

,    ,    work  of  n5_n7 

Recorder  s    ^ : ;: " 1 115 

115-117 


clerical  force  of,  insufficient. 


work  of  • 

rules  and  practice  of,  respecting  land- warrants  -  — rg  ^ 

So-naSr»  «* 

  1073 

still  common  among  certain  classes  of  Indians  at  Umatilla  Agency   ggl 

Dubuque  and  Sioux  City  Railroad,  statistics  ^  601 
Thick  Yallev  Indian  Reservation  recommended  as  suitable  location  ior  vv  esieiu  ouuouu 

SSdymott  w.  The  Kansas  Pacific  Railway  Company,  decision  m  case  of  55,  73,  Tl  *£ 

Duties  and  object  of  Hot  Springs  Commission                                                                     _  840 

of  census-taking  delicate  and  precise  ....  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  ;  1084 

Dwelling,  suitable,  for  Superintendent  of  Botanical  G-arden  -  

E. 

Early  residents  of  California  mostly  engaged  in  raising  stock  and  mining. ......  -^^m/si's,  879,  944 

Earnings  of  railroads  •"  "  of " .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .   '-   944 

Eastern  Shawnees  atcS^  reservation,  &c  n20, 1121 

Eastern  Washington  Territory,  &c,  ^^gVo-nvr^0n;;;;;;;;::::::::::":::::::...  g 

wheat-growing  region  

Education.   <*?  Schools.)   ,         ^  „f  perfect, -   m  ffi 


should  be  made  compulsory  ..  -  - :   ■■■    "  515 

pro-ress  of,  among  White  River  Indians  not  marked  -  -  •  - 

Sioux  of  Red  Cloud  Agency,  show  increasing  interest  m  

ReoOTt  Annual,  of  Commissioner  of.    {See  Annual  Report,  &c.)  -p^apfvnal 
Educationaf  and  mfsSary  work  at  Cheyenne  River  Indian  Agency  m  charge  of  Episcopal  ^ 
Church  1 500 
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-Educational  results  at  Round  Valley  Indian  Agency,  California   508 

and  other  institutions  of  Dakota   1098 

of  Idaho   1102 

of  Utah   1116 

institutions,  &c,  of  Montana   1109 

interests,  &c,  of  Montana   1108, 1109 

Eells,  E.,  S'Kokomish  Indian  Agency,  "Washington,  Annual  Eeport  of   633 

'  •  Eigan,"  the  war  chief  of  the  hostiles,  and  25  others,  killed  hy  Indians  of  Umatilla  Agency   619 

Elevation  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  near  sources  of  Missouri  River,  remarks  on,  from  American 

Journal  of  Science   957 

Ely,  Samuel  S.,  Pawnee  Indian  Agency,  Indian  Territory,  Annual  Report  of   588 

Embraces  all  nationalities,  population  of  Utah  '.  1115, 1116 

Emigrants  to  Oregon  seeking  homes  in   18,  364 

Emigration  to  Colorado,  large    288 

includes  all  classes   288 

Minnesota,  unprecedented  increase  of   236 

Nebraska,  great  increase  of   15,  257 

Oregon,  beneficial  character  of   18,  364 

character  of     18,  364 

beneficial   18,  364 

permanent   18,  364 

increase  of   18, 364 

permanent  character  of  ■   18,  364 

Washington  Territory  rapid   353 

"Wyoming   20,  267 

Emmons  Peak  in  the  Uintas.  Wyoming,  height  of   1131 

Employe  force  af  Pima  Indian  Agency  very  inadequate  and  salaries  too  small   502 

only  one  at  Hoopa  Valley  Indian  Agency   506 

Employes  at  Cheyenne  and  Arapahoe  Indian  Agency,  Indian  Territory,  salaries  very  inadequate.  552 
at  Colorado  River  Indian  Agency,  Arizona,  small  wages  offered  make  it  difficult  to 

secure  proper   497 

at  Crow  Indian  Agency,  Montana,  with  very  few  exceptions,  faithful  and  efficient. ..  583 

at  Eort  Berth  old  Indian  Agency,  Dakota,  pay  very  inadequate   529 

at  Kiowa  and  Comanche  Indian  Agency,  very  efficient   558 

at  present  salaries  at  Tulalip  Indian  Agency  almost  impossible  to  secure  efficient   635 

at  Sisseton  Indian  Agency  faithful  and  efficient   537 

at  Southern  Ute  Indian  Agency  faithful  and  efficient   514 

none  employed  at  Takama  Indian  Agency  who  are  not  moral  and  well  qualified   637 

none  on  Nisqually,  Squaxin,  or  Shoaiwater  Bay  Reservations  for  three  years  past ....  630 
of  Shoshone  and  Bannock  Indian  Agency,  Wyoming,  resign  on  account  of  insufficient 

salaries   647 

reduction  of  salaries  of  those  at  Rosebud  Indian  Agency,  Dakota,  deprecated   536 

small  salaries  offered  will  not  secure  efficient   '   628 

Encouragement  in  Wyoming  of  agricultural  interests   1178 

grazing  interests   1178 

tree-planting   1179 

Energetic  character  of  population  of  Montana   1108 

Enforcement  of  the  laws  for  the  protection  of  the  forests  the  only  means  of  preventing  their 

destruction   1179 

Engenders  strife,  &c,  between  settlers  and  claimants,  unsettled  nature  of  private  land-claims 

under  conflicting  United  States  and  foreign  land  systems  XVI,  203 

England,  census  in,  taken  instantaneously   842 

in  single  night   842 

English  language  spoken  by  all  the  Chippewa  and  Christian  Indians  of  Kansas  Agency   568 

mining  records   853 

mining  statistics   853 

Enormous  charges  for  freight  in  Idaho   1104 

Enrollment,  new,  objected  to  by  Indians  of  Sac  and  Eox  Agency,  Iowa   567 

Entered  and  sold  lands  under  homestead  acts  during  fiscal  year"   347 

timber-culture  acts  during  fiscal  year   147 

Enterprises,  lumber,  of  Wyoming     1156 

mining,  of  Utah,  conducted  by  anti-Mormons   1115 

railroad,  in  Minnesota     >   236 

Enterprising  character  of  population  of  Montana   1108 

Entries  in  Utah  of  coal  lands  F   320 

desert  lands   320 

homestead  lands   320 

mineral  lands   320 

timber  lands    320 

Enumeration  in  census-taking,  de  facto   843 

de  jure    843 

inquiry  in.  subjects  of   848 

methods  of   XXXI 

schedules,  several,  for   844 

several  schedules  for   844 

subjects  of  inquiry  in   848 

time  to  be  occupied  in   842 

Enumerators,  actual,  of  census,  appointment  of   841 

compensation  of   841 

Episcopal  Church  at  White  Earth  Indian  Agency,  within  two  years  eight  Indians  ordained  to 

the  ministry  of  '  .'  ,   577 

Equipment  aiid  cost  of  railroads   936,  937 

Election  of  .suitable  dwelling  for  superintendent  of  Botanical  Garden   1084 

Erroneously  sold,  repayments  of  moneys  for  lands   114 

great  equity  of   114 

Establishment  of  navy -yard  on  Puget  Sound,  &c  .'.   1119 
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*******  *  «-  *«   **•  3°-  ^•^fflw«^.^.^.a™v:::;  ^ 

for  clerical  force,  &c.,  of 

office  -204,  205 

for  commissions,  &c,  of 

registers  and  receivers   207,  208 
for  contingents,  &c,  of  of- 
fice   20b 

for  offices  of  surveyors- 
general    211-21& 

for  public-land  surveys..  209,210. 
for  salaries  of  clerical 

force,  &c,  of  office  ....  204,205 
for  salaries  of  receivers 
and  registers  of  the  sev- 
eral land-offices   207,  208. 

for  salaries  of  registers, 
<fec,  of  the  several  land- 
offices   -   207,208 

for  salaries  surveyors-gen- 
eral  213, 214 

for  Government  Hospital  for  the  Insane  10V^ 

Estimates  for  surveys  for  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1880,  in  10,  438 

in  Colorado   1J- 289 

in  Dakota   1^247 

in  Florida  

in  Idaho   

in  Louisiana   \aw 

in  Minnesota.   i*' qT o 

in  Montana  

in  Nebraska  -  -  JJ. 

in  Nevada   ....16,334,344 

£^one^?:-:::::::::::::::::'i8,376:3?? 

Washington  Territory   19,  363 

.  .    .    19!  333 


in  Wyoming 
in  Utah 


European  mining  statistics   -  - ■■■■ y ; 

Europe,  some  countries  in,  census  taken  instantaneously 

in  single  night   860-867 


851-857 
842 
842 


Events  and  legislation  requiring  reports  from  railroads '<■■■■  -■- -  •  - llV.'.'.VS.Y.V.  1074 

Every  hospital  for  the  insane  should  grow  its  own  veg etables  <Lc  ........   320 

year  develops  richer  and  more  extensive  mines  m  U  tali     97 

Evils  under  present  law  affecting  mining  land  claims     97 

legislation  desirable  to  remedy  ;  "  v " '  "^o^«"a^pral"  &c   113 

Examining,  adjusting,  and  reporting  accounts  of  surveyors-geneial,  <fcc    

Examinations,  biennial,  of  invalid  pensioners ■ ;   f25 

long  and  tedious,  to  decide  private  land-da  ms.     1Q72 

Excellent  health  of  household  of  Government  Hospital  foi  the  Insane  -  -  -    no8 

water-power  of  Montana  y  r". ' * " "   1108 

p                         for  manufacturing  purposes   n08 

for  milling  purposes   1061 

Executive  Board  of  Government  Hospital  for  the  Insane  

Executive  orders  relating  to  Indian  affairs  : _           -rp„ptvp  Michigan   750 

Of  May  14,  1855,  making  additions  to  Isabella  Reserve  Mic  ng  -   

Of  September  25,  1855,  establishing  Ontonagon  Reserve  Michigan  -  -    ^ 

Of  November  9,  1855,  establishing  Siletz  Res ^ve^iegoii     ^      734 

Of  November  16  1855,  establishing  Klamath  Reserve,  Calitoima   > 

Of  October  3,  1861,  establishing  ^^Z^^^^J^i^""::"".   ™> 


Of  t  C«w  'Creek  Reserve,  Dakota   ™ 

Chehalis  Reserve,  Washington  Territory  . .  - .  -  -    -  -  -  ■■■■  v ;  -  -  - '773 

Of  lepim\S,™866  Establishing  Shoalwater  Reserve,  Washington  Territory  

Of  March  20  1867  establishing  Santee  Sioux  Reserve,  Dakota   -  •  -  - - 


Of  September;^  — -   742 

Of  July  13,  1869,  rescinding  executive  order  of  March  20,  1867  

Triir-  W  1 8fi9  rlpsiffnatine  Fort  Hall  Reserve,  Idaho   -  -  -   

Of  SfjastM ufeef^S  temporary  location  for  Cheyennes  and  Arapahoes,  ml. 

Of  " MaTChTo!T870,"  "establishing  Round  ValYeVRes^r^e,  California  -  -  735-737 

°Tnlarosa,  Ca/op  Grant  and  Camp  Verde  Eese^  730 


Of  April  9,  1872,  establishing  Colviile  Reserve,  Washington  Territory . 
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Executive  orders  relating  to  Indian  affairs : 

Of  July  2,  1872,  revoking  order  of  April  9,  1872,  and  establishing  New  Colville  Reserve, 

Washington  Territory   768 

Of  September  12,  1872,  'establishing  Malheur  Reserve,  Oregon   763 

Of  October  26,  1872,  enlarging  Makah  Reser  e,  Washington  Territory   769 

Of  December  14,  1872,  relative  to  the  White  Mountain  and  Chiricahua  Reservations,  in 

Arizona    731 

Of  January  2,  1873,  making  addition  to  Makah  Reserve,  Washington  Territory,  in  lieu  of 

that  made  by  executive  order  of  October  26,  1872    731 

Of  January  9, '1873,  establishing  Tule  River  Reserve,  California   738,  739 

Of  March  12,  1873,  establishing  Moapa  River  Reserve,  Nevada    757 

Of  April  8,  1873,  with  drawing  "from  sale  portions  of  Round  Valley  Reserve,  California. ..  738 

Of  May  29,  1873,  establishing  Fort  Stanton  Reserve,  New  Mexico   758,  759 

Of  June  16,  1873,  establishing  Wallowa  Valley  Reserve,  Oregon   765 

Of  J uly  5,  1873,  establishing  Blackfeet  Reserve,  Montana   752 

Of  September  6,  1873,  enlarging  Puyallup  Reserve,  Washington  Territory    771 

Of  September  9,  1873,  defining  northern  boundary  of  Swinomish  Reserve,  Washington 

Territory   774 

Of  October  3,  1873,  canceling  executive  order  of  January  9,  1873,  and  making  new  Tule 

River  Reserve,  California   739 

Of  October  21,  1873,  making  addition  to  Makah  Reserve,  Washington  Territory,  in  lieu  of 

that  made  by  executive  order  of  January  2,  1873     769 

Of  October  29,  1873,  enlarging  Lake  Winnebagoshish  Reserve,  Minnesota   751 

Of  November  4,  1873,  establishing  Leech  Lake  Reserve,  Minnesota   751 

Of  November  4,  1873,  establishing  Quinaielt  Reserve,  Washington  Territory    774 

Of  November  8,  1873,  defining  boundaries  of  Cceur  d'Alene  Reserve,  Idaho   746 

Of  November  22,  1873,  establishing  Lummi  Reserve,  Washington  Territory  :   772 

Of  December  23,  1873,  defining  boundaries  of  Snohomish  or  Tulalip  Reserve,  Washington 

Territory      773 

Of  January  31,  1874,  establishing  Crow  Reserve,  Montana   753 

Of  February  2,  1874,  canceling  order  of  May  29,  1873,  and  making  new  Fort  Stanton  Re- 
serve, New  Mexico   759 

Of  February  12,  1874,  canceling  order  of  March  12,  1873,  and  making  new  Moapa  River 

Reserve,  Nevada   757 

Of  February  25,  1874,  establishing  S'Kokomish  Reserve,  Washington  Territory   774 

Of  March  19,  1874,  establishing  Walker  River  Reserve,  Nevada   758 

Of  March  23,  1874,  establishing  Pyramid  Lake  Reserve,  Nevada   758 

Of  March  25,  1874,  establishing  Jicarilla  Apache  Reserve,  New  Mexico    760 

Of  April  9,  1874,  supplemental  to  order  of  January  20,  1857,  relative  to  boundaries  of 

Muckleshoot  Reserve,  Washington  Territory   772 

Of  April  9,  1874,  establishing  Hot  Springs  Reserve,  New  Mexico    760 

Of  May  26,  1874,  defining  boundaries  of  Leech  Lake  and  Winnebagoshish  Reserves  in 

Minnesota   751 

Of  July  1.  1874,  establishing  Papago  Reserve,  Arizona   727 

Of  August  19,  1874,  restoring  portion  of  Blackfeet  Reserve,  Montana,  to  public  domain  .  752 
Of  November  24, 1874,  revoking  all  orders  relative  to  Tularosa  Reserve,  New  Mexico,  and 

restoring  it  to  public  domain  „   761 

Of  January  11,  1875,  establishing  Sioux  Reserve,  Dakota   743 

•     Of  February  12,  1875,  defining  boundaries  of  Lemhi  Reserve,  Idaho   747 

Of  March  25,  1875,  canceling  order  of  January  31,  1874,  and  restoring  Judith  Basin  Re- 
serve, Montana,  to  public  domain   754 

Of  April  13,  1875,  enlarging  Blackfeet  Reserve,  Montana   753 

Of  April  23,  1875,  restoring  Camp  Verde  Reserve,  Arizona,  to  public  domain   726 

Of  May  15,  1875,  enlarging  Malheur  Reserve,  Oregon    768 

Of  May  18,  1875,  defining  boundaries  of  Round  Valley  Reserve,  California   738 

Of  June  10,  1875,  revoking  order  of  June  16,  1873,  and  restoring  Wallowa  Valley  Reserve 

to  public  domain         766 

Of  October  20,  1875,  canceling  order  of  February  2,  1874,  and  making  new  Fort  Stanton 

Reserve,  New  Mexico  . .    759 

Of  October  20,  1875,  enlarging  Crow  Reserve,  Montana      753 

Of  November  22,  1875,  and  August  17,  1876,  enlarging  TJte  Reserve,  Colorado   739,  740 

Of  December  21,  1875,  restoring  portions  of  Hot  Springs  Reserve,  New  Mexico,  to  public 

domain     760 

Of  December  27,  1875,  establishing  Mission  Indian  Reserves,  California    734 

Of  January  28,  1876,  restoring  portion  of  Melheur  Reserve,  Oregon,  to  public  domain   764 

Of  March  8,  3876.  revoking  order  of  October  20,  1875,  and  restoring  tract  of  land  described 

therein  to  public  domain    .  -  ,  .     754 

Of  May  15,  1876,  making  additions  to  Mission  Indian  Reserves,  California   735 

Of  May  15,  1876,  defining  boundaries  of  Colorado  River  Reserve,  Arizona   727 

Of  June  23,  1876,  establishing  Hoopa  Valley  Reserve,  California   733 

Of  July  18,  1876,  canceling  order  of  March  25,  1874,  and  restoring  Jicarilla  Apache  Re- 
serve to  public  domain        761 

Of  July  26,  1876,  making  addition  to  Round  Valley  Reserve,  California   738 

Of  August  31,  1876,  enlarging  Pima  and  Maricopa  or  Gila  River  Reserve.  Arizona   727 

Of  November  28,  1876,  enlarging  Sioux  Reserve,  Dakota  '.   744 

Of  March  16,  1877,  establishing  Zuni  Pueblo  Reserve,  New  Mexico   761 

Of  March  31,  1877,  restoring  remainder  of  White  Mountain  Reserve,  Arizona,  to  public 

domain     732 

Of  April  16.  1877,  establishing  Duck  Valley  Reserve,  Nevada    757 

Of  May  3,  1K77,  restoring  portions  of  Mission  Indian  Reserves,  California,  to  public  domain.  735 

Of  May  10,  1877,  establishing  Carlin  Farms  Reserve,  Nevada     757 

Of  August  25,  1877,  canceling  order  of  December  21,  1875,  and  restoring  Hot  Springs  Re- 
serve. New  Mexico,  to  public  domain    760 

Of  October  29,  1878,  making  addition  to  Navajo  Reserve,  New  Mexico   761 

Of  December  14,  1872,  and  October  30,  1876,  relative  to  establishment  of,  and  restoring, 

Ceiricahua  Reserve,  Arizona,  to  public  domain     726 

Of  August  5,  1873,  July  21,  1874,  April  27,  1876,  and  January  26,  1877,  restoring  portions  of 

White  Mountain  Reserve,  Arizona,  to  public  domain   732 
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Executive  orders  ^^^^Si^'u,  1874,  enlarging  Colorado  Ewer  Reserve,  Arizona.  726 

735 

t«««SL-:  ss 

in  Idaho,  establisbmg  enlarging  ^^^^"ta  7«-749 
in  Indian  Territory,  establishing,  enlarging,  ieuuc.u0,  740.751 

SSSan,  establishing,  enlarging,  reducing,  &c.  

nMinnlsota,  establishing,  enlarging  redncmg :  &.C 
in  Montana,  establishing,  754-756 


',  & 

S  lew  MeSo,  establfshing,  enlarging,  reducing,  &o . . .  / 88-761 

S  Oregon,  establishing,  enlarging,  Xefncmg  &c  ..   7bl  7bb 

*  in  Utah,  establishing,  enlarging,  ^hieing,  &c        -  -  - 

in  Washington  Territory,   establishing,   enlaigin^,  166_1U 

.      .  indwl?cons^;e;Vablis^ 

of  Government  Hospital  for  the  Insane  -  ■  -  •  -  ■   H04 

of  Idaho  ;;.   872,878,  942-944 

Experiment,  £$SBS^  856 
Experts  must  collect  mining  s ^f^8  / " "   ^tiraal  Park  QS1~l$  99} 

Explorations,  &c,  ^^eJS^Sonai Park  if 

Exports  from  Montana,  &c.  ".".".".".".I".""  -   IS 

Extensive  and  ^XTwShtaVn  Territory  Y;:;Z"\\\"".n  ,.-.s,,.r.;« 

S^S*:^   ::::::::::::::::  i^ii 

^^ctfro^u^ 

Extracts  from  report  of  Ninth  Census  

E. 

XVI  IP  5  ^03 

Mure  of  Congress  to  provide  for  speedy  settlement  of  private  land-claims...... »  —     milJ    " ' 

lions  of  .--  

large  sums  of  money.  20d 

many  lives  

millions  of  acres  ...  203 
very  large  sums  ol 
money  —  $6 

Fairly  productive,  the  hinds  ^1  to  Covernment  ^s^ta^°^  ^^f ^^^f!'. -  i  -  -  UgJ 
EamoVs  Yankee  Pork  Mines  of  Idaho    .  ^  -  -  -  .  ~  -  -  -  -   314 


second  to  none  in  richness  *  j  ■  546 

values  of   '  627 

at  Neah  Bay  very  moderate  on  account  of  ru^^r^ 


^noTsuSlieTwTtbineans  of  doing  so,  Malheur  Agency  ^^^J^T  614 

cultlv^^  1074 

•    da  r^^ernment  Hospital  for  the  Insane      ^..-^      1074 

in  doming,  making  a,  a  very  different  thing ;  ffSlSng  one  in  1178 

n7^vS^^t^vi^iori^'i^e,  is    profitable?  ....  "  .. --  542 

Earms,  ^^^S^^^^^r"-"  1 
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Farms,  Indian,  scattered  around  Flathead  Lake,  Montana   584 

most  of  the  Wyandottes  have  fine   502 

of  Flandreau  Indians,  how  situated,  cultivated,  &c   526 

of  Indians  of  Standing  Rock  Indian  Agency  very  well  worked  this  year   540 

of  Kiowas  and  Comanches  in  one  inclosure,  14  miles  from  camp,  very  inconvenient   556 

owned  by  Confederated  Peorias  and  Miamies  well  stocked   .'   562 

some  of  the  Yanktonnais  induced  to  settle  upon  and  cultivate   520,  521 

taken  individually  by  most  of  the  Indians  of  Devil's  Lake  Indian  Agency,  Dakota  ..."  '52a 
Farmer  and  farming  implements  needed  for  Indians  at  Otter  Tail  Point  and  Lake  Winnebago- 

shish,  Minnesota     573 

appointed  for  Colorado  River  Indian  Agency,  Arizona   497 

at  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  Indian  Agency,  Indian  Territory,  report  of  J.  A.  Covington.  553 

at  Sac  and  Fox  Indian  Agency,  Iowa,  very  faithful  and  efficient   568 

Farmers,  Indians  of  Standing  Rock  Indian  Agency  will  in  two  years'  time  become  good  *. .  540 

<fec,  large  emigration  of,  to  Colorado   288- 

many  of  the  Kansas  Pottawatomie  Indians  prosperous   569 

Moquis  Pueblo  Indians  very  good   505 

on  a  small  scale,  most  of  the  Grand  Ronde  Indians  are  :   608 

Ottawas  of  Blanchard's  Fork  and  Roche  de  Boeuf  very  good    562 

Farming  and  other  useful  pursuits,  Indians  of  Lemhi  Agency  desirous  of  engaging  in   548 

at  Colorado  River  Agency  very  difficult  on  account' of  insufficient  irrigation   497 

at  Fort  Hall  Agency,  Idaho,  125  Indian  families  engaged  in    546 

at  Hoopa  Valley,  results  of      506 

at  Los  Pinos  Agency  mostly  done  by  white  employes    511 

at  White  River  Agency  not  conducted  on  any  particular  system   514 

attempted  by  Indians  of  Kiowa  and  Comanche  Agency,  Indian  Territory,  results  of..  555,  560 

by  absentee  Shawnees  successful ;  very  good  crops . . .'   565 

by  employes  of  Crow  Agency,  results  of   521 

by  Flandreau,  results  of,  excellent  crops   526 

by  government  at  Uintah  Agency,  only  so  far  as  necessary  to  subsist  government 

animals  '  A   '.   624 

by  Indian  boys  at  Takama  Agency  in  1860,  results  of  first  attempts  in.  A   635 

by  Indians  of  Blackfeet  Agency,  Montana,  good  crops,  increasing  interest  in,  &c   579 

of  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  Agency,  600  acres  cultivated   551 

of  Devil's  Lake  Agency  very  successful ;  excellent  crops   523 

of  Flathead  Agency,  good  crops,  though  somewhat  injured  by  grasshoppers  584 

of  Fort  Berthold  Agency,  Dakota,  very  successful   '.   528 

of  Fort  Colville  Agency,  Washington  Territory,  rapid  improvement  in, 

excellent  crops,  &c. . .   625 

of  Fort  Hall  Agency,  Idaho,  results  of   546 

of  Grand  Ronde  Agency,  results  of   608,  609 

of  Leech  Lake  Agency,' encouraging  results   573 

of  Lemhi  Agency,  crops  better  than  those  of  the  settlers   548 

of  Mackinac  Agency,  results  of,  primitive  mode  of,  &c   570 

of  Nevada  Agency,  results  of   599 

of  New  York  Agency,  results  of  t   607 

of  Otoe  Agency,  in  common,  results  of,  &c   592,  593 

of  Pyramid  Lake  Reserve,  Nevada,  good  crops,  &c  . :   598 

of  Quinaielt  Agency  under  difficulties   632 

of  Red  Cliff  Reservation,  results  of   641 

of  Red  Lake  Agency,  results  of   574 

of  Round  Valley  Agency,  results  of   507 

at  San  Carlos  Agency,  results  of   503 

of  Shoshone  and  Bannock  Agency,  commendable  effort  made  in    647 

of  Siletz  Agency,  very  good  crops    617 

at  Sisseton  Agency,  unusually  successful,  promise  of  abundant  crops   536,  537 

of  Standing  Rock  Agency,  excellent  crops    540 

of  Tulalip  Agency,  tolerable  crops  in  spite  of  drought   634 

of  Tule  River  Agency,  California,  results  of   509 

of  Uintah  Valley,  results  of          .  .      622 

of  Umatilla  Agency,  crops  greatly  affected  by  Bannock  outbreak   618 

results  of   619 

of  Warm  Springs  Agency,  hay  and  grain  crops,  &c   621 

of  White  Earth  Agency,  "results  of   577 

of  Wichita  Agency,  results  of,  excellent  crops   566 

by  individual  Indians  attempted  at  Otoe  Agency,  results  of   593 

Yanktons  increasing  every  year  A  *   543 

by  Menomonees  very  successful   639 

by  Mexican  Kickapbos,  results  of   565 

by  Modocs  at  Quapaw  Agency  very  successful,  good  crops,  &c   562 

by  Moquis  Pueblos,  crops  injured  by  floods,  caterpillars,  &c   505 

for  Mormons  .A   505 

by  Navajoes,  mode  of   604 

by  Omahas,  good  crops,  &c   591 

by  Oneidas  of  Green  Bay,  enlarged  farms,  good  crops,  &c   638 

by  Pawnees,  results  quite  encouraging,  good  crops,  <fcc   559 

by  Pimas  and  Maricopas  would  be  very  successful  with  proper  irrigating  facilities. ..  499 

by  Poncas,  none  attempted  on  account  of  late  arrival  at  location   561 

by  Pueblos  of  New  Mexico  very  successful,  except  at  Laguna   605 

by  Sacs  and  Foxes  of  Missouri,'  making  improvement  in   590 

by  school  children  at  S'Kokomish  Agency,  results  of   633 

by  Sioux  of  Cheyenne  River,  progress  iii   517 

by  some  few  of  the  Lower  Brules  quite  successful   530 

by  Yanktonnais,  difficulties  attending   521 

cattle  and  implements  possessed  and  required  at  Devil's  Lake  Agency,  Dakota   523 

for  themselves,  1,000  Shoshones  engaged  in   '   601 
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Fanning  implements  and  stock  needed  oy  Kiofcapoos ,  of  Sa  c  and  Fox  Agency,  Indian  Territory  565 

°     F  needed  at  Shoshone  and  Bannock  Agency   600 

by  Indians  of  Nevada  Agency   56g 

by  Wichita  Indians  -  -  -  -  

none  at  Crow  Agency  in  time  for  use  during  season   ™ 

Sid  he  fnrnisled  Sacs  and  Foxes  from  their  ample  annuity  funds   564 

purchased  for  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  Agency  in  April   5^0 

P  for  Indians  at  Tort  Hall  Agency,  Idaho   g«j 

in  1 873  Shoshones  of  Wyoming  begin  to  take  interest  in.  

SducementlTouM  be  okred  to  Sioux  at  Rosebud  Agency  to  attempt   535 

oil  Klamath  Reservation  a  failure  on  account  of  frosts  and  drought   609 

praiseworthy  efforts  made  by ■  Mississippi .in. .-   m 

nurnoses  Utah  Bay  Reservation  not  adapted  to  -  

?ep?X of  Nez  Perce  Agency  of  1871  and  1878  compared   ^ 

11  Fathers,"  in  Arizona,  administration  ot   1131 

Features  of  Wyoming,  general  geological  "  •   1130 

geographical   1131 

FeH  and  remove  timbexffc^  m 

Fet^ou^  

iKdSt^fMexioaii  Kiekapoos  of  Sac  and  Fox  Agency,  Indian  Territory   565 

1  500  rods  built  by  Absentee  Shawnees  during  the  year  

Fences  Neatly  needed  on  farming  lands  of  Yanktonnais  wire  . .....  -  -  -   J* 

Fencing  wire  for,  much  needed  at  Lower  Brule  Indian  Agency,  »akote   

i  encin&,  wire  ior,  ^  ^  &t  Eosebll(f  Agency,  Dakota  ^  ^5 

Fields  of  coal  in  Dakota  '  832 

Files,  pension,  condition  of  . .  -  -   319 

Final  homestead  entries  in  Utah                            ----- -  -  -  -  ■  5 o74 

Fine  herd  of  Alderney  cows  at  Government  Hospital  for  the  Insane   ™£ 

timber  in  Colorado,  large  forests  of   ; ; ;  ■  -  ■ 1001 

Fire-eno-ine  house,  &c,  erected  on  Hot  Springs  Reservation   mg 

'  Firforest,  dense,  of  Washington  Territory        .„  ^  ^]^^^-^::^-;;;.  1119 

neight  of  trees  of,  immense   {{{» 

immense  height  of  trees  of   J-j  j»- 

trees  of,  immense,  &c   953 

JBfi£ZS%*«  Wyominga^^  "»  ™ 

Fish  and  game  principal  means  oi  subsistence  of  Qumaielt  Indians   627 

Fishermen,  Indians  of  Neah  Bay  Agency  all  j156  n57 

SngsroVnds^fmid^  '  g» 

fiSrtanS^^^ 

Flandreaux,  number,  progress  in  agriculture  civiliza hon,  &_ c  - . .   > 

Flathead  Indian  Aaency,  Montana,  Annual  Report  of  Agent  Lonan  --------  

Ilatneads and  SaXeeTls  farming  Jock's  Valley,  Montana,  very  successfully ■. . .. ... .........  „  ^583 

Florida   ---      ■    - '  12, 233-235 

Annual  Report  of  Surveyor-General  ot. .   •   7  12  233 

apportionment  for,  of  the  appropriations  for  surveys  7  12  233 

appropriations  for  surveys,  apportionment  ior,  ot  >2  ^  ^ 

contracts  for  survey  s  in  -  •  ■■■  -  12  233  235 

expenditures  under  ^  Jg 

depredations  on  timber  lands  of   -   ■ ;   122 

F  proceedings  respecting  

estimates,  &c,  for  surveys  in,  for  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1880    |g 

lands,  public,  offered  for  sale  in  j2  233-235 

surveys  of  ■  * '  -^33 

public  lands  in,  offered 'for  sale.  j2  233_235 

surveys  of  -    12' 233-235 

Report,  Annual,  of  Surveyor-General  of   '  233_23S 

Surveyor-General  of,  Annual  Report  of  12'  233_235 

'  surveys  in  -  235 

estimates,  4c,  for,  for  next  fiscal  year  

timber  lands,  depredations  on  - :  - 199 

proceedings  respecting   ^ 

vacant  public  lands  in  -  -   '  ,;4o 

Fond  du  Lac  Indians,  location,  number,  occupations,  &c  -   ■  - 

Food  of  Klamath  Indians  and  manner  of  obtaining  it  •  ■  _g 

Foreign  land-grant  claims,  &c    -  -  -  -  •  -  -  -           -  -  -   -  6 

&                            within  railroad-grants,  adjustment  of   ™ 

Forests,  dense  fir,  of  Washington  Territory  ...... ^ - ........................  - 

height  of  trees  of,  immense   1119 

immense  girth  of  trees  of   Ill** 

height  of  trees  of   Ill » 

trees  of,  <fec   1119 

large,  of  line  timber  in  Colorado  955  956  1155 

of  Wyoming  -   '  1179 


areas,  vast,  of,  destroyed. 


aieaa,  »«^  ^"jv   ........ .1155, 1156 

character  ot  ■   1 1 7a 

destruction  of  vast  areas  of  
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Forests  of  Wyoming,  destruction  of,  arigid  execution  of  the  laws  for  the  protection  of,  the  only 

cure  for  the    1179 

protection  to  the. ..  .*."""""  1179 

rigid  execution  of  the  laws  for  the  protection  of,  the  only  remedy  for  the  "destruction 


of. 


1179 


vast  areas  of,  destroyed  in  Wyoming  \  \\  u  79 

Forms  for  reports  from  railroad  companies  '. .". .  .\'.~.\Y.~.'.~.~mV.'.'.~8fi8  870  896 

of  petitions  to  Hot  Springs  Commission  covering  claims  to  land . . . I ..  ... '997 

&c,  under  act  of  June  3,  1878,  respecting  timber  lands   136-138 

Formulas  for  deductions  for  use  of  railroads  free  of  tolls,  &c   882  910 

Fort  Berthold  Indian  Agency,  Dakota,  Annual  Report  of  Agent  Alden                            ".      1  '528 

Port  Colville  Indian  Agency,  Washington  Territory,  Annual  Report  of  Agent  Simms   625 

Fort  Hall  Indian  Agency,  Idaho,  Annual  Report  of  Agent  Danilson   ■  545 

Fort  Hall  Indian  Reservation,  Idaho   316  1105 

Fort  Kearney  Military  Reservation  "  *  *  " " '  5^ 

Fort  Peck  Indian  Agency,  Montana,  Annual  Report  of  Agent  Bird  "  " " '. '.  ['/.  ".  '.  "  "  585 

Fraudulent  pensions    ,   81 5 

constantly  increasing  *  "."."*.".'"".""'.*.. .  815 

no  remedy  for,  under  present  pension  system       81 5 

Fraud,  opportunities  tor,  under  present  pension  system   814 

Free,  Thomas  S.,  Sac  and  Fox  Indian  Agency,  Iowa,  Annual  Report  of  '. 566 

Freedmen's  Hospital  and  Asylum  XLI  1047-1051 

Annual  Report  of  Surgeon-in-Chief  of  -1047-1051 

appropriations  for  support  of   1050 

articles  of  clothing  and  bedding.  <fcc,  made  on  premises  of   1050 

bedding  and  clothing,  &c,  all  articles  of,  made  on  premises  of  1050 

births,  still,  in,  causes  of   1050 

care  and  treatment  good  in   1050 

causes  of  still-births  in   1050 

clothing  and  bedding,  &c,  all  articles  of,  made  on  premises  of  1050 

conditions  and  diseases  of  patients  in   1048 

continuance  of,  necessity  for   1050 

deaths,  large  percentage  of,  due  to  the  character  and  diseases 

of  patients   1050 

number  of  1049, 1050 

on  day  of  admission   1050 

within  48  hours  after  admission   1050 

diseases,  &c,  of  patients  in   1048 

cases  of,  resulting  fatally   1049 

for  which  admitted  into     1048 

large  percentage  of  deaths  due  to  character  and  diseases  of 

patients   1050 

married  women  confined  in   1050 

nativity  of  patients  in  \  IO47 

necessity  for  continuance  of   1050 

number  of  patients  in   1047 

patients  in,  whole  number  of   1047 

nativity  of   IO47 

conditions  of   1048 

diseases  of   1048 

cases  of ,  resulting  fatally   ".  1049 

for  which  admitted  into   1048 

large  percentage  of  deaths  of,  due  to  character  of  1050 

Report,  Annual,  of  Surgeon-in-Chief  of  1047-1051 

still-births  in,  causes  of-   1050 

support  of,  appropriations  for..   1050 

Surgeon-in-Chief  of,  Annual  Report  of  1047-1051 

treatment  and  care,  good,  in   1050 

unmarried  women  confined  in   1050 

women,  married  and  unmarried,  confined  in   1050 

Freeman,  S.  M.,  address  of,  at  anniversary  of  incorporation  of  Deaf  and  Dumb  Institution  1032 

.treemont's  Peak,  Wind  River  Range,  Wyoming,  height  of   1131 

Freight-traffic  of  railroads   872  945 

Freights  in  Idaho,  enormous  charges  for  .  '. " .'. .  .  .]  .'. .'. .  .      .  '. '. '. 1104 

French  mining  statistics                                                                                         "  g53 

Frost,  George  W. ,  Crow  Indian  Agency,  Montana,  Annual  Report'of 580 

Fruit-trees,  3.000  growing  on  Nez  Pe'rc6  Reserve,  set  out  by  Indians   549 

Fruits  of  all  kinds  in  abundance  in  New  Mexico  „  276 

Funds  expended  during  year  by  Indians  of  New  York  Agency  for  support  of  aeency "s'choois " .'  607 

in  support  of  schools  belonging  to  New  York  Agency,  amount  of   607 

for  1878  arrived  too  late  at  Quinaielt  Agency ;  deposited  to  credit  of  United  States  Treas- 
ury   632 

$5, 000  appropriated  by  State  of  New  York  toward  Seneca  Manual-Labor  School  ....  ...  607 

.  of  Sacs  and  Foxes  of  Missouri  subject  to  discretion  of  the  President   590 

of  Winnebagoes  set  apart  annually  for  wandering  part  of  tribe,  $16,000  of  tribal    .  598 

placed  to  credit  of  Indians  of  Kansas  Agency,  about  $875,000    568 

school  and  employes  discontinued  on  Chchali's  Reserve  since  1875,  for  want  of ... 630 

Siletz  Indians  did  not  receive  needed  assistance  in  the  spring,  owing  to  lack  of.             '  616 

±  urther  encouragement  in  Wyoming  of  agricultural  interests   1178 

grazing  interests         1178 

G. 

Gadsden  purchase,  private  land-claims  under   XVI  203 

Gallaudet,  Mrs.  Thomas  H,  first  matron  of  Columbia  Institution  for  Deaf  and  Dumb  d'eathof  1030 

(xiune  abundant  near  Fort  Peck  Indian  Agency,  Montana    n«o 

Game,  wild,  and  fishes  of  Wyoming    i156  {157 
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  1182 

Gangs  of  armed  outlaws  in  Wyoming   1105 

Garden  of  Arizona  Indians,  &c,  Camas  Prairie  

Garden,  Botanical.  {Set s  Botanical  Garden.)   1072  1073 

products  of,  of  Government  Hospital  for  the  Insane^- ~ ...  ■  lo72j  i073 

values   1072> 

General  geological  features  of  "Wyoming  ...... \v"^v1"     wi'+h 1017 

ueueidi  gc Svstem  relations  of  Union  Pacific  Railroad  with  

Florida  Annual  Report  of.    (See  Annual  Report  &c. ) 
Idaho,  Annual  Report  of.    (See  Annual  Report,  &c.) 
Louis  ana,  Annual  Report  of.    (See  Annual  Report  &c  ) 
Minnesota,  Annual  Report  of.    (^  Annual  Report  &c.) 
Montana,  Annual  Report  of    (See  Annual  Report  &c  ) 
Nebraska,  Annual  Report  of.    (See  Annual  Report  &c.) 
Nevada  Annual  Report  of.    (See  Annual  Report,  &c  ) 
New  Mexico,  Annual  Report  of.    (See  Annual  Report,  &c.) 
Oregon,  Annual  Report  of.    (See  Annual  Report  &c.) 
TTtah  Annual  Report  of.    (See  Annual  Report,  &c.) 
Washm^S  Territory,  Annual  Report  of.    (See  Annual  Report,  &c.) 
Wvoming,  Annual  Report  of.    (See  Annual  Report,  &c  ) 
i  •    i  QT1^  r  ^wwl  Survev  of  the  Territories,  preliminary  report  ot  field-work  of  the. 
Geographical  ^^SS^^^Uv^  Survey  of  Territories.)  gg9 

boundary-line  of  subsidized  railroads.  -   "  m 

limits  oi  -   1130 

features  of  Wyoming. ................  XXXi-XXXni,  951-978 

Geological  and  Geographical  Survey  of  ^^^-^-^^'f^otee  Pass...   054 

views  ot  9f)4 

Bulletin  of  the  ------   ®* 

deposits,  morainal,  on  a  grand  scale   »<£ 

divisions  of  survey  of   iPicnt 

field-work  of,  report  of.   J-a 

geological  structure  along  route  of  survey  -  -  9o4 

glaciers  of  Fremont's  Peak   »o* 

Wind  River,  &c   954 

headquarters  and  stations  in  field  of   »oJ 

magnificent  views  near  Jackson  s  Lake  

map  of  Dakota,  Montana,  &c  

Yellowstone  Park  

photographic  divisions  of  -  -  -  -  - 

photography  of  springs  and  geysers  of  Yel- 

*  lowftone  National  Park  &c    ...   953,  954 

preliminary  report  of  field-work  of  --------- -  951-*£ 

publications  of,  numerous  and  important. . . .  »t>& 

report,  preliminary,  &c,  of   953  954 

route  along   952,  954 

homeward.....  -   9o3 

summary  of  season's  operations  ot   ^ 

survey  of  Yellowstone  Park   951-95J 

Yellowstone  Park   951_^ 

map  of   yjJ 

survey  of   951-954 

Geological  formations  along                             ^^Z&S^^"—-  ^| 
general,  features  of  Wyoming    139 

8K«^K^i^;^^'^'^s»f':::  :::::::  S 

 15,299,300,1107,1108 

Gold  and  silver  of  Montana  - ----     1108 

&3S0aL^»Mon^ad^gflsca^::::::.  

shipped  from  Montana  during  year  •   nol 

the  leading  resources  of  Idaho   1107 

Goldmine,  Great  Penobscot,  of  Montana  -------  VYeld  of''::::"/.V.:::.\\\\"::"^l^".-^'^"---  1107 

immense  yieiu  01     10g9^  109Q 

Goldmines  of  Arizona.  ."."*388,"  398*399*  422^427,  433-436 

California     288,289 

Colorado     1098 

Dakota  y  \'\\ "{4,  314.,  318, 1101 

Idaho    15  299,  300, 1107 

Montana  -     334,  335 

Nevada   276,  277 

New  Mexico  -    320, 1115 

Utah....'   \   1139-1144 

Wvnrninff  -   9AA  9AR 
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Governor  of  Idaho,  Annual  Report  of.    (See  Annual  Report,  &c.) 

Montana,  Annual  Eeport  of.    {See  Annual  Report,  &c.) 

Utah,  Annual  Report  of.    (See  Annual  Report,  &c.) 

"Washington  Territory,  Annual  Report  of.    (See  Annual  Report,  &c.) 

recommends  establishment  of  navy-yard  on  Puget  Sound.  1119 

"Wyoming,  Annual  Report  of.    (See  Annual  Report,  &c.) 
Government.    (See  Law.) 
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leaves  Yankton  scouts  unpaid  for  fourteen  years  after  service  rendered   544 

of  Indians  at  Rosebud  Indian  Agency,  successful  method  of   535 

practical  suggestions  as  to   533 
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Northern  Arapahoes   651 

fulfill  its  promises  to  the  Poncas,  who  have  always  been  good  Indians   561 
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in   1073 
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insane   1073 
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American  Association   of  Medical  Superintendents  of 

Institutions  for  the  Insane,  resolutions  of.  respecting. .  1077 

.  annual  discharges  of  patients  from,  improved  1070, 1C71 

recovered,  percentage 

of,  to  discharges  . . .  1071 
since  opening  of  hos- 
pital  1070, 1071 

unimproved  1070,  1071 

.  Annual  Report  of  Board  of  Visitors  of  1061-1079 

appointments  in,  during  year    1079 

Association  of  Medical  Superintendents  of  Institutions 

for  the  Insane,  resolutions  of  American,  respecting   1077 

beauty,  <fec,  of  grounds  surrounding;  hospital   1073,1074 

Board  of  Visitors  of  Annual  Report  of   1061-1079 

cannot  have  too  much  milk  in   1074 

.  charities,  United  States  can  afford  to  take  no  second  place 

in  her   1072 

v  compelled  to  refuse  patients  able  to  pay  for  treatment,  &c .  1072 
request  friends  of  pay-patients  to  remove 

them  to  other  institutions   1072 

.consumed  on  the  farm  of.  Arc,  products   1073 

.  contributions  of  literary  works  solicited  by   1079 

cows  of,  fine  herd  of  Alderney  ,   1074 

crowded  like  an  almshouse    1072 

current  expenditures  of   1075 
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value  of   1074 

danger  of  institution  remaining  stationary   1072 
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Gros  Ventre  i^Sr?F?«S  Igenoy,  number,  condition,  &e. ...... ^  « 
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Hannibal  and  Saint  Joseph  Railroad,  statistics  relating  to  890,  892,  910,  924  928-937  946 

Harbor,  Puget's  Sound,  a  vast  and  noble    _  _  m  _  ^120 

Hardee,  David  C. ,  vs.  The  United  States,  decision  in  the  case  of  '. '  127 

Hart,  H.  L.,  San  Carlos  Indian  Agency,  Arizona,  Annual  Report  of  I"".'.'.'.".'.'."  502 

Harvesters  bought  for  themselves  by  Sioux,  Sissetou  Indian  Agency,  Dakota  ~"  537 

Hastings  and  Dakota  Railroad,  statistics,  &c,  relating  to  891  893  924  928-937  946 

Hatchell,  William,  claim  of,  through  his  legal  representative  .'  . '127 

Hualapai  Indians  of  Wyoming,  &c   1091 

Hay  den's  explorations  and  surveys  of  Yellowstone  National  Park  '. 987  991 

geographical,  &c,  survey  of  the  Territories  XXXI-XXXIII  951I978 

geological,  &c,  survey  of  the  Territories  XXXI-XXXIII  951-978 

Hay,  about  450  tons  put  up  by  Yanktonnais  of  Crow  Creek  Agency   521 

for  use  of  public  animals,  60  tons  cut,  hauled,  and  stacked  by  Cheyenne  River  Indians. 518 

50  tons  cut  and  stacked  by  Mexican  Kickapoos   ...  565 

200  ton3  put  up  for  Co vernment  by  Indians  of  Fort  Berthold  Agency,  Dakota .' ." ." ." .' ." " .' .' 529 
300  tons  cut  by  Indians  of  Standing  Rock  Agency  for  subsistence'  of  their  cows  •  much 

more  needed  '      _  54j 

Healthfulness  of  climate  of  Wyoming  makes  it  a  resort  for  invalids'. . . .  .  .  .  . .  .  ..  .  . .... ....  il68-1172 

Health  of  household  of  Government  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  excellent  . . .  1072 

Indians  of  Blackfeet  Agency,  Montana,  very  good  579 

Cheyenne  River  Agency,  Dakota,  improving  gradually  *  \  [  519 

Crow  Agency,  Montana,  marked  improvement  in   583 

Devil's  Lake  Agency  (generally  speaking)  good   524 

Flandreau  Agency  not  good  "  v "  528 

Flathead  Agency,  Montana,  very  good  until  August  .'  585 


Fort  Peck  Agency  generally  good . 

jency  good  . 


Grande  Ronde  Agency  good   "  " "  609 

Green  Bay  Agency  generally  good       640 

Klamath  Agency  pretty  good   611 

Kiowa  and  Comanche  Agency  not  good  . "  55g 

Lemhi  Agency,  Idaho,  good  "  [  54g 

Los  Pinos  Agency  not  very  good  '  512 

Lower  Brule  Agency  very  good             532 

Mackinac  Agency  generally  good  '. ". "  1  572 

Neah  Bay  Agency,  Washington  Territory,  good   627 

Nevada  Agency  generally  good  '.  " "  599 

,                 Nez  Perce  Agency  good   550 

Otoe  Agency,  Nebraska,  good   594 

Round  Valley  Agency  not  as  good  as  last  year   508 

Sac  and  Fox  Agency,  Indian  Territory,  good  in  general  „ .  566 

0    '\                    ,     Iowa,  g°od   567 

hisseton  Agency  about  the  same  as  last  year   539 

S'Kokomish  Agency,  Washington  Territory,  reasonably  good    633 

Standing  Rock  Agency  very  good   541 

Tulalip  Agency  improving  " .  \ "  635 

Tule  River  Agency,  California,  gradually  improving   510 

Uintah  Valley  Agency  comparatively  good   623 

Warm  Springs  Agency  generally  good  "  620 

White  Earth  Reservation  good  in  general   576 

White  River  Agency  not  good  .  515 

Yankton  Agency,  Dakota,  fair ;  some  malarial  diseases  ..."  543 

Nez  Pcrces  seriously  affected  by  situation  of  their  camp  on  Missouri  River   563 

Papagos  better  than  that  of  the  Pimas   501 

Pinias  and  Maricopas  good  as  could  be  expected ;  no  fevers  ."     500 

_          Poncas  seriously  affected  by  removal  from  their  native  climate   561 

Height  of  trees  of  Washington  Territory  forests   1119 

Henry,  Prof.  Joseph,  tribute  to  the  memory  of  'ill'.l".  1078 

Herd  at  Fort  Hall  Indian  Agency,  Idaho,  furnished  agency  with  121,448  pounds"  of 'beef  during 

fiscal  year       546 

at  Otoe  Indian  Agency  if  increased  to  600  head  will  supply  agency  with  all  the  "beef 

needed  '   594 

at' White  River  Indian  Agency  numbers  1, 500  head  [  " " " .  515 

fine,  of  Alderny  cows  of  Government  Hospital  for  the  Insane  .    .                ".  1074 

of  horses  and  cattle  owned  by  Indians  of  Flathead  Agencv   584 

of  their  own,  some  of  the  Crow  Indians  desirous  to  have   .  .    .  581 

owned  by  Navajo  Indians,  large  """"  604  605 

school,  at  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  Indian  Agency  numbers  359  head  of  cattle' .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  '  552 

275  head  of  cattle  in  Ottoe  Indian  Agency   594 

Heavily-timbered  regions  of  Oregon    [ 364  365 

Historical  and  statistical  table  of  United  States  and  Territories,  &c  .' ." .  .  .  .       .  '  221 

History  of  Shoshone  and  Bannock  Indian  Agency,  Wyoming,  since  treaty  of  1868   644-646 

the  Yellowstone  National  Park   987-993 

Hogland  vs.  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  Companv,  decision  in  case  of  .           .  .    .  .  .  56  68 

Hobs  Indians  make  attempt  at  farming  on  Destruction  Island  "  632 

Home  and  Asylum,  colored  orphans'.    (See  Colored  Orphans'  Home  and  Asylum j." 

for  children  at  Crow  Indian  Agency,  Montana,  needs  better  accommodations   582 

in  Montana,  advantages  of  a     301 

Homes  and  improvements  of  Indians  of  Mackinac  Indian  Agency,  stronger  measures  taken"  to 

protect  them  than  formerly    570 

in  Oregon,  emigrants  seeking  permanent                   18,  364 

Indians  of  Fort  Peck  Agency  should  be  asssisted  in  making  permanent   '  587 

should  be  secured  to  the  Indians  by  inalienable  title   592 

Homestead  acts,  lands  entered  and  sold  under,  during  fiscal  year   X  147 

cases,  testimony  of  witnesses  in   1  ^ 1         ". '  29 

entries  in  Utah   319 

Homesteads   43 

of  their  own  should  be  secured  to  industrious  Indians   544 
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Homesteads,  Santee  Indians  desirous  of  taking  permanent   595 

Yankton  Sioux  desire  to  take  up  permanent         ......  -------   £*| 

Hoopa  Valley  Indian  Agency,  California,  Annual  Report  of  Acting  Agent  Parker  

Indians  very  destitute. .  ••■•■;••■•■•■■••.■;■■,-„ nm 

Hope  Mining  Company,  application  of,  for  the  "  Potosi  Lode    ^ 

F           to        *       Pardee's  (James  K.)  protest  against   «j| 

HoSt'thieve!  continued  'rob  Indians  of  Cheyenne  and  Arap'aho  Indian  Agency,'  Indian  Terri- 

fr<mi  Black  Hills'  commit  depredations  on  Lower  Brule  Reservation   531 

Indians  at  Fort  Berthold  suffer  from  depredations  of   -  

rob  Indians  of  Kiowa  and  Comanche  Indian  Agency,  thirty-seven  ponies  stolen  ^ 

in  one  night  -   ■  V""i"""i ^84 

Horses  and  cattle,  Indians  of  Flathead  Indian  Agency  have  large  herds  ol . . . . . . . ....  -  - 

Horses  ana  came,  fo  wMte8  found  aud  broug]lt  into  agency  by  Blackfeet  Indians  and 

restored  to  owners  .-  •  -  -   r- 8i 

owned  by  Crow  Indians  of  Montana  m  great  number  

the  most  cherished  possession  of  the  Malheur  Indians  

twenty-nine,  stolen  in  one  month  from  Lower  Brul6s  by  white  horse-thieves   531 

two  thousand,  owned  by  Lower  Brules   ^. ...............  •  ■   

Hospital  and  Asylum,  Freedmen's.    (See  Freedmen's  Hospital  and  Asylum.) 

P            Dispensary  Report  of  Columbia  Hospital  for  Women,  &c  ....... . . . ...  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  •  1057 

at  Devil's  Lake  Indian  Agency,  one  of  new  wings  of  boarding-school  to  be  used  as  a .  524 

Kiowa  and  Comanche  Indian  Agencies  much  needed  ...  -----   ™ 

White  Earth,  successful  working  of  the  "Bishop  Whipple    jjj 

built  at  S'Kokomish  Indian  Agency              -  ■   59(J. 

for  aged  and  blind  needed  at  Santee  Indian  Agency  

needed  at  Los  Pinos  Indian  Agency,  Colorado   599 

Nevada  Indian  Agency,  Nevada.    50g 

Round  Vallev  Indian  Agency,  California  

Shoshone  and  Bannock  Indian  Agency,  Wyoming   "*» 

Hintah  Valley  Indian  Agency  . . -  . . . . - .  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  - ----- -  

for  the  Insane,  Government.    ( See  Government  Hospital  for  the  Insane. )  ^ 

or  barracks  at  Hot  Springs  Reservation  -------   1074 

Hospitals  for  the  insane  should  grow  their  own  vegetables . . . ..... ...  -  - . .  -_   m 

Hostiles  make  descent  on  Umatilla  Reserve  and  do  much  mischief  m  Jul}   °2g 

Hostilitv  of  certain  pension  attorneys  to  act  ot  June  M,  r»/»  

Hot  Springs  Commission.    (See  Commission,  Hot  Springs.)    1002 

Creek  -  -  "   15 

Indian  Reservation,  survey  of  *"  1002 

Mountain  •  • 952 

of  White  Mountain  XX'xV-XXXVLT,"io01,  1002 

Hot  Springs  Reservation  -  -  -  ■  -  .-  -  -  -  -  ■  -  -  *  •  -  •  ■ 1001, 1002 

1     B  Annual  Report  of  Superintendent  of  .  -  XUU1< 

arrangements  to  resist  the  spread  ot  yellow  lever  to   AjJ£ 

area  of  :   Iqqi 

barracks,  or  hospital  on   1001 

accommendations  of  "  * "  1001 

city-hall,  &c,  erected  on  .Y-Y-l""'*   inoi 

corporation  of,  assumes  responsibility  of  erecting   jJJJ 

conflagration,  terrible,  at   •    VViVV^i'  fiVa 

corporation  of,  assumes  responsibility  of  erecting  city-hall  and  fiie- 

engine  house  on   j  qq-j 

desperate  and  worthless  people  on   1001 

destruction  of  timber,  &c,  on   -  -                    -                     "'  1on1 

difficulty  of  establishing  equitable  mode  of  water-rents  on   looi/ 

disease,  people  on,  afflicted  with   100;1 

fire-engine  house,  &c,  erected  on  'L'i-V  '  '  V         "'* '  i  ooi 

corporation  of,  assumes  responsibility  of  erecting . .  iuui 

hospital,  or  barracks  •   0Q1 

accommodations  of  -  \w\ 

nationality,  &c,  of  people  on  -   1001 

people  on   in0l 


afflicted  with  disease 


1001 


all  nationalities  of  -   100;! 

all  colors  of  -   -^q-L 

character  of   ->  nni 

desperate  

worthless,  <fec   -  

desperate  and  worthless  character  of     j^j- 


destitute,  &c. 


1001 


destroying  timber,  &c    m 

disease,  greatly  afflicted  with  

nationality  of   -,  0q, 

polluting  springs,  <fcc   1001 

shanties,  &c   of  ■  — 

tents,  &c,  ot...  -  -   10(n 

supported  by  charity  of  citizens  and  guests   awi 

worthless  character  of   1Q01 

pollution  of  springs  on                    •  -  -  •  m  ,  0()2. 

Report,  Annual,  of  Superintendent  of  -1°01>  iUU^ 

responsibility  of  erecting  city-hall  and  fire-engine  house  on,  corpora-  ^ 

tion  of,  takes  -  -----   1001 

Secretary  Schurz  approves  water-rents  ot  

spread  of  yellow  fever  to,  arrangements  to  resist   Jjjg 

springs,  pollution  of,  on  .....   -  . 

Superintendent  of,  Annual  Report  of   ' 1UU" 
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Hot  Springs  Reservation,  terrible  conflagration  at   1001 

timber,  &c.,  destruction  of,  on   1001 

water-rents  of,  approved  by  Secretarv   1001 

equitable  mode  of,  difficulty  of  fixing   1001 

finally  adopted   1001 

Secretary  approves  '.   1001 

worthless,  &c,  people  at    1001 

yellow  fever,  arrangements  to  prevent  the  spread  of,  on   1001 

Hot-water  Springs  .'   1001 

House,  frame,  belonging  to  a  Sac  and  Fox  Indian  at  Great  Nemaha  Agency  destroyed  by  a 

hurricane   590 

of  "Ouray,"  head  chief  of  TJtes,  comfortahle  and  well  furnished  ,   511 

of  Superintendent  of  Botanical  Garden  unfit  for  human  habitation   1084 

Houses  and  bams  owned  by  Confederated  Peoria  and  Miami  Indians  very  good   562 

brick  and  frame,  owned  by  Winnebago  Indians,  comfortable   596 

huilt  by  Indians  of  Flathead  Agency   584 

by  ten  Indians  of  Blackfeet  Agency,  Montana   579 

repairs  made,  &c,  at  Umatilla  Indian  Agency   619 

with  planed  floors  and  ceilings  by  thirty  S'Kokomish  Indians   634 

frame,  eight,  built  by  the  government  for  Fl'andreau  Indians  during  year   527 

Indian,  at  Shoshone  and  Bannock  Indian  Agency  greatly  in  need  of  repair   650 

Indians  of  Nevada  Agency  very  anxious  to  have  comfortable   600 

Iowas  of  Great  Nemaha  Indian  Agency  live  in  comfortable   589 

log  or  frame,  most  of  the  Indians  of  Sisseton  Agency  live  in   537 

five,  built  by  Mexican  Kickapoo  Indians  during  year   562 

eight,  built  for  themselves  during  year  by  Flandreau  Indians   526 

twenty-five  built  by  Absentee  Shawnee  Indians  during  year   565 

thirty-five,  built  by  Blackfeet  Indians,  with  some  assistance  by  employes  of  Stand- 
ing Rock  Agency,  Dakota.   541 

fifty,  built  for  Indians  at  Standing  Rock  and  provided  with  cooking-stoves   541 

many  Indians  of  Lemhi  Agency  express  desire  for    548 

many  Round  Valley  Indians  live  in  comfortable  board   507 

Moquis  Pueblo  Indians  live  in  stone     504 

of  agent  and  employes  at  Shoshone  and  Bannock  Indian  Agency  put  in  good  repair   650 

and  Indians  at  Tulalip  have  been  put  in  good  repair   634 

six  families  of  Sacs  and  Foxes  of  Missouri  live  in   590 

some  few  Otoe  Indians  have  and  many  more  are  desirous  of  having  comfortable   593 

some  of  the  Indians  of  Kiowa  and  Comanche  Agency  live  in,  and  more  wish  to  do  so  . .  557 

2  built  for  employes  at  Neah  Bay  Indian  Agency,  Washington  Territory   627 

10  built  for  Kiowa  and  Comanche  Indians  last  year  need  new  chimneys  to  make  them 

habitable     557 

12  log  and  2  frame,  built  at  Pawnee  Indian  Agency  by  employes  and  Indians   559 

25  built  for  Lower  Brule  Indians  during  the  season    531 

30,  and  6  good  barns  built  by  Indians  of  Siletz  Agency  this  year   617 

450  log,  71  frame,  and  1  brick,  owned  by  Indians  of  Quapaw "Agency   562 

"Howling  Wolf,"  a  returned  prisoner,  induced  his  friends  at  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  Indian 

Agency  to  adopt  citizens'  dress      551 

Hughes,  W.  T.j  Standing  Rock  Indian  Agency,  Dakota,  Annual  Report  of   539 

Hunt,  P.  B.,  Kiowa  and  Comanche  Indian  Agency,  Indian  Territory,  Report  of   554 

Hunt,  annual,  of  Indians  of  Kiowa  and  Comanche  Indian  Agency,  successful   556 

most  of  the  Indians  leave  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  Indian  Agency,  November  15th,  on  an- 
nual buffalo   550 

summer,  quietly  given  up  by  Pawnees   559 

Hunting,  chief  occupation  of  Indians  of  White  River  Indian  Agency   515 

principal  occupation  of  the  Crows   581 

Husbandry,  sheep,  of  Wyoming  1164-1166 

I. 

Idaho  XLIV,  7, 13, 14,  313-319, 1101-1106 

agriculture  in,  dependent  upon  mining  interest  :   1101 

agricultural  enterprise  in  .   1101 

no  inducement  for   1101 

land,  valuable,  unsurveyed  in  13,  313,  314, 1101 

valleys  of,  rich  314, 1101 

Annual  Report  of  Governor  of  1101-1106 

Surveyor-General  ot  13, 14,  313-319 

apportionment  for,  of  appropriations  for  surveys  7, 13, 14,  313 

appropriations  for  surveys,  apportionment  for,  of  7, 13, 14,  313 

Bannock  outbreak  in,  causes  of  Yin,  446-455, 1103 

benevolent  institutions  in,  no   1102 

bloodshed,  &c,  between  Indians  and  settlers  of   1105 

border  populations  and  Indians  cannot  agree   1103 

€amas  Prairie  the  Indian  garden   1105 

root  of   1105 

danger  of  bloodshed  from  destruction  of   1105 

destroyed,  product  of,  by  herds  of  cattle,  &c   1105 

consequent  discontent  of  Indians  of   1105 

resentment  of  Indians . .-   1105 

discontent  of  Indians  from  destruction  of   1105 

food,  principal,  of  Indians   1105 

Indian  potato   1105 

potato,  Indian   1105 

principal  food  of  Indians   1105 

product  of,  destroyed  by  herds  of  cattle.  &c   1105 

resentment  of  Indians  from  destruction  of  product  of   1105 

causes  of  Bannock  outbreak  in  VIII,  446-455, 1103 
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„    1103 

Idaho,  character  and  habits  of  Indians  ot     llo2 

charitable  institutions  in,  no  .     .  .  .   I102 

citizenship  in   *   1102 

climate  of.  --  %"mlL{"'''f ~'.V.'.'...   1105 

collision,  &c,  of  Indians  and  settlers  ot     1103 

communication,  no  water,  with  13f  14)  314,  317 

contracts  for  surveys  m  -  -  -  ■ -  ■  •  -  -  13  14,  314,  315 

expenditures  under    1101 

cultivation,  greater  portion  of,  impossible  of  '. '. '.  H04 

debt  of,  nature  of  •  -  -  -  -  - :  ' " "   13,  314 

depredations  on  timber  lands  m  -                                       "   _   noi 

desert  plains  of  - :  \\   1104 

difficulties,  &c. ,  of  travel  in    .......  -     1104 

difficult  to  construct  turnpikes,  &c.  m     1102 

educational  and  other  institutions  ot     1104 

enormous  charges  for  freights  m  J ."   1104 

expenditures  of  -       14,  314 

famous  Yankee  Fork  Mines  of  -  •   314 

richness  01   ■  314 

second  to  none  in  richness   1104 

freights  in,  enormous  charge  of  I'.Y.H,  318, 1101 

sold  in.  J"""/   1101 

and  silver  the  leading  resources,  &c. ,  ot  !!".""".".   1102 

government  of  -  -  1101, 1106 

Governor  of,  Annual  Report  of     1104 

great  need  of  railroads  in  •  -  "   1101 

greater  portion  of,  unfit  for  cultivation       1103 

habits,  «fec,  of  Indians  of  -     1102 

has  no  benevolent  institutions       1102 

charitable  institutions  -  -   1101 

impossible  of  cultivation,  greater  portion  ot  ------ y  —  \"    m^  no5 

Indians  of  -  -  " *    1103 

and  border  population  cannot  agree  ------                            ".   "              ....  1103 

armed  and  mounted,  wandering  through  settlements  . .{~  - » ^ 

ticeof  -.  gg 

camas-root  the  principal  food  of  yj-J^  446^455, 1103 

cause  of  outbreak  of   H03, 1105 

character  of   ..  1105 

tlements   . .  ii03, 1105 

habits  of    1103 

inland  and  mountainous,  &e  -  -     1102 

institutions,  educational  and  other,  of  - .  1102 

no  benevolent,  in   1102 

no  charitable,  in  -  i4)  3i3-319 

lands  in,  public  surveys  of   13,  314 

timber,  depredations  on.  -------- -  -  -                                                           ...  1101 

leading  resources,  &c,  of,  gold  and  silver  the                                                           _  H04 

legislature  of,  mileage  of  members  ot  a.,                                                        _  _  1104 

mileaoe  of  members  of  legislature  ot  ut                                                           #  14,314 

Mines  of,  famous  Yankee  Fork  -  -  -  » V  -  - :  -  -  -  -  -  -  •   314 

'                               second  to  none  m  richness   314 

valuable  ^""14*318,  H01 

mining  in   "  .  \  \  14,  318,  H01 

gold   .  ...    14, 318 

placer  14,318,1101 

silver  f|   14,318 

sulphur   V   1101 

mountains  of,  wooded  -  -  H04 

nature  of  debt  of  -     1104 

need,  great,  of  railroads  in   .....  1102 

no  enumeration  of  population  of                1103 

no  water  communication  with  -    1102 

origin  of  soil  of,  volcanic     V.  . -    *   14.  318 

placer-mining  in  *.*."."."-   i101 

plains  of,  desert  -  '  .  .    H02 

population  of  -   .  1103 

border,  and  Indians  cannot  agree.....   no5 

collisions,  &c,  ot   1105 

increasing  wants  of   1102 

no  enumeration  of  -  -  -  -  -  -   1101 

portion  of,  greater,  impossible  of  cultivation  £- 313.319 

public  lands  in,  surveys  of  " '    '  H04 

railroads  greatly  needed  m,  &c  "   1104 

receipts  of   -  -  -  -  " ' " "  iioi-1106 

Pweport,  Annual,  of  Governor  of  --------   13  14  3i3-319 

Surveyor-General  ot   '    '  ^101 

resources,  agricultural,  of'.- ...         -  -  -  -  -  -  -  ■-  -  1101 

&c,  of,  gold  and  silver  the  leading   314,  H  01 

rich  agricultural  valleys  of  14,  318'. l101 

silver  in  -   y .'.  1101 

and  gold  the  leading  resources,  &c,  ot     ll02 

soil  of,  of  volcanic  origin  - 14,  31 8 

sulphur  in    V-r,  i"  V 1 1 . 13, 14,  313-319 

Surveyor-General  of,  Annual  Report  ot   
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Idaho,  surveys  in  13, 14,  313-3]  9 

area  of   14,  313,  318 

contracts  for  13, 14,  314,  317 

cost  of    13,14,315 

deposits  for   318 

estimates.  &c,  for,  for  next  fiscal  year   314,  315 

expenditures  for    13, 14,  313 

mining,  <fcc  .  14,  313,  318 

of  mill-sites  in   313,  318 

mineral  lands  in  14,  313,  318 

public  lands  in   13,14,313-319 

timber  lands  in,  depredations  on   13,  314 

ought  to  be  surveyed   314 

travel  in,  difficulties.  &c,  of  .'    1104 

turnpikes,  <fcc  construction  of.  difficult,  in   1104 

unsurveyed,  valuable  agricultural  lands,  in  13.  313,  314 

valleys,  rich  agricultural,  of   314, 1101 

valuable  agricultural  lands  unsurveyed  in  13.  313,  314 

mines  of   14,  314, 1101 

volcanic  origin  of  soil  of   1102 

wants  of  population,  increasing   1105 

water  communication  with,  no    '   1103 

wooded  mountains  of   1101 

Yankee  Fork  Mines  of,  famous   14,  314 

second  to  none  in  richness   314 

Illinois,  claim  of,  under  swamp  grant   Ill 

Immense  girth  of  trees  in  Washington  Territory   1119 

height  of  trees  in  Washington  Territorv   1119 

yield  of  all  cereals  in  Minnesota  *.   236 

the  Great  Penobscot  Mine  of  Montana   1107 

Imperative  need  of  legislation  for  the  speedy  settlement  of  private  land-claims  XVI,  203 

Imperfect  means,  &c,  of  investigating  and  adjusting  land  titles  in  New  Mexico  retard  its  set- 
tlement  276 

Importance,  <fcc,  of  military  wagon-roads  in  Wyoming   1181 

of  Oregon,  rapidly  growing  commercial  and  industrial  pursuits  and   364 

&c,  of  unfinished  work  of  Hot  Springs  Commission   999 

Important  publications  of  Geological,  &c,  Survey  of  the  Territories   955 

step  towards  the  improvement  of  Wyoming,  the  act  for  the  sale  of  desert  lands  an. .  1178 

Impossible  of  cultivation,  greater  portion  of  Idaho  . ..  1101 

Improvement  of  Wyoming,  the  act  for  the  sale  of  desert  lands  an  important  step  towards  the..  1178 

Improvements  at  Pound  Valley  Indian  Agency,  California   507 

Siletz  Indian  Agency  confined  to  repairs  and  making  additions  to  school-house .  617 

Pintah  Valley  Indian  Agency,  houses  built  for  several  Indians,  &c   624 

made  at  Leech  Lake  Indian  Agency  during  the  year   572,  573 

Lower  Brul6  Indian  Agency,  Dakota   532 

Neah  Bay  Indian  Agency,  repairs,  &c   627 

&c,  on  Hot  Springs  Reservation   1001 

Inaccuracies  of  eighth  census  respecting  mining  statistics   854 

Increase,  great,  of  land  under  cultivation  in  Dakota   12,  244 

of  emigration  to  Oregon   18,  364 

population  of  Dakota  .244, 1097, 1098 

Increased  security  for  life  and  propertv  for  Wvoming   1182-1185 

Indebtedness  of  subsidized  railroads,  &c  .  XVII,  867.  906 

Indian  lands  in  Kansas   141-144 

absentee  Shawnee   143, 144 

cession  of,  by  New  York  Indians,  under  treaty  of  January  15,  1838          141, 142 

diminished  reserve  and  trust   143 

Miami   142, 143 

New  York  Indians,  cession  of,  by,  under  treaty  of  January  15,  1838   141, 142 

Shawnee  absentee   143, 144 

trust,  and  diminished  reserve   143 

Indian  policy  of  department  sketched  by  Secretary   ILT 

Indians,  about  1,000  belonging  to  Standing  Pock  Indian  Agency  now  at  other  agencies   540 

and  settlers  at  Lemhi  Indian  Agency,  Idaho,  disturbed  and  fearful  during  the  year   547 

eight  scattered  bands  belonging  to  Puyallup  Indian  Agency,  Washington  Territory. 628 

4,600  removed  from  old  Ped  Cloud  Indian  Agency  '   532 

of  Idaho  1103, 1105 

and  border  populations  cannot  agree.   1103 

collisions  of,  &c   1105 

character  and  habits  of   1103, 1105 

habits,  &c,  of  1103,1105 

number  belonging  to  Blackfeet  Agency,  mode  of  government,  &c   578 

Crow  Creek  Agency,  Dakota   520 

Pima  Agency,  Arizona   498 

of  Montana  1111, 1112 

British  authorities  protect,  <fcc  1111,1112 

character,  vicious,  of  1111, 1112 

habits,  thieving,  of  1111, 1112 

protected  by  British  authorities.  &c   1112 

vicious  character  of  1111, 1112 

of  Kiowa  and  Comanche  Agency  have  been  at  peace  with  the  whites  since  1874    554 

of  San  Carlos  Agency,  Arizona/ two  distinct  tribes,  as  to  language,  customs,  &c   502 

of  Southeastern  Idaho,  to  make  their  home  on  Port  Hall  Reservation,  government  al- 
lows roving   545 

of  Southern  TJte  Agency,  Colorado,  very  well  behaved  considering  the  treatment  they 

have  received....  .'  '.  513 
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  1116 

Indians  of  "Utah  .     ;  1116,1117 

condition  or    1123-1123 

of  Washington  '^™^.^~~or  ■    ■  ■■■■ : :;; :::::::::: : :ii|*t  iias 

outrages,  &c,  of    11%  g* 

remedy  for  

remedy  for  outrages,  &c,  of  il82-1185 

°t  wS^trth  "^s^aK'^Mdf  "iribeV,  number  and  condition  of  . ......  -  ■  -----  576 

t 1  nf  -ltd  Cloud  and  Spotted  Tail  Agencies,  visit  Washington  m  Septeni- 


representative,  of  Red  Cloud  and  Spotted  Tail  Agencies,  visit  Washington  inbept«iu-  ^ 

whoarewming  to  work  at  Fort  "Berthold  Agency  increasing,' number  of  male   528 

Indian  Territory  and  Arkansas  boundary,  resurvey  oi  - .- .  -  - -  --  

.y  indians  of  p  ma  Ag         Arizona,  should  be  removed  to   oOO,  501 


Jicarilla  Apaches  should  have  permanent  home  given  them  m  the   602 

should  remain  forever  sacred  from  intrusion  ot  whites  

youth  at  Normal  School,  Hampton,  Va,  and  Syracuse,  N.  Y  . -  -  

Industrial  pursuits  and  importance  of  Oregon,  growing  commercial  and   364 

schedule  under  census  law  oi.  18o0    -    -  -  -  ,  ■  - : 277 

Industry  of  New  Mexico,  transportation  facilities  needed  to  develop  the  ^ 

Inexhaustible  mineral  resource  oi  Utah   -  19  353' 1121 

wheat  lands  of  Washington  Territory     iy-  ^  ^1 

Infancy  of  California's  agriculture -  —   "  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  1115 


utan  as  10  iivs  111111111^  t-m<ri .........  nao 

Tt,+w  r.A-rtain  lin^s  of  travel  in  Wyoming,  bands  oi  white  desperadoes   -   J--^- 

Ssat ^^ent  HoJ^Hor  toe.    ?See  Government  Hospital  for  the  Insane.) 

hospitals  for  the,  should  grow  their  own  vegetables  -   j"'* 

,  ^              O    T      1  ■                                                                         /A^    tlwl   ...  ...  ..........  ......  XV  I  t> 


value  of  labor  in  the  treatment  of  the. ..   ,  , 

Insolence,  &c,  of  Indians  of  Washington  Territory  -   "  '  809 

Inspectors,  post-office  address  of  Indian  ; "  ^090_1092 

Institutions,  &c,  of  Arizona   109g 

of  Dakota,  educational  and  other   no2 

Idaho,  educational  and  other  1109-1111 

Montana,  benevolent  and  other   Jgg 

Utah     n<r>9 

Washington  Territory  ^176  11?7 

Wyoming  ----  

Instructions,  circular.    (See  Circular  Instructions,  &c  ) 

Insufficient  accommodations  of  Government  Hospital  for  the  Insane   1  ^ 

Intelligent  character  of  population  oi  Montana  

Intemperance.    (See  Drunkenness.)  _  »  599 

Intemperance  almost  unknown  at  Nevada  Indian  Agency . .  

among  Oneida  Indians  of  Wisconsin,  increasing   ™* 

and  prostitution  exist  to  some  extent  at  Pima  Indian  Agency  

at  S'Kokomish  Indian  Agency,  very  little  -   ™>* 

but  two  cases  at  Tule  River  Agency  during  the  year   ojj 

none  among  Omaha  Indians   -  

very  little  at  Nez  Perce  Indian  Agency,  Idaho  

very  rare  among  Menomonee  Indians  -   ' 

"  the  Ute  Indians  1108-1110 

Interests,  educational.  &c,  of  Montana  

lumber,  of  Washington  Territory  -   ^ 

ship-building,  Washington  Territory  XLVI1 

Interior  Department  building,  restoration  oi   g98 

mitigated,  number  of  pe^-^^-^^^-a^^:;::::::;::::::':::::::::::::^  ^ 

reaffirmed   »14 

pending  and  reported  for  prosecution  -  °14 

Investigation  of  charges  against  surgeon  in  charge  of  Columbia  Hospital  for  Women,  See  105/,,  10oM058 

investigations,  special,  of  Pension  office  a--^8^:;;;;;;::;:;;:::;:;;;:;;;:::;:;:;::;;  m,^ 

character  of.  -   Si?  mo 

cost  0f   814,  832 

convictions  resulting  from   814,  832 

saving  to  government  by   °14,  83^ 

indictments  resulting  from  -  -       »14, 

Interpreters  much  needed  at  Fort  Berthold  Indian  Agency,  Dakota,  good  and  reliable   528 

Intoxicating  liquors,  none  used  by  Indians  at  Sisseton  Agency,  Dakota       -  - . .  -  .  -  -  -  - -   539 

in  s    1        strictly  excluded  from  Rosebud  Indian  Agency,  with  excellent  eflect   535 

Swa  Pahs  andSmuxTrtrMroad,  statistics,  &c.,  relating  to  891,  893,  911,  924,  928-937,  946 

SwaSs^^  |S 

I^g^S  & 

s      0  worked  upon  by  Indians   ourf 

constructed  bv  Indians  at  Tule  River  Agency   510 

needed  on  Los  Pinos  Reserve,  Colorado  

Irrigation  at  Colorado  River  Indian  Agency  very  difficult  4y'>  *»J 


canal  projects  in  Nevada  for  purposes 'of  ... 
very  necessary  for  farming  purposes  at  Lemhi  Indian  Agency,  ld&ho ^"^/lU^UiG 

Irwin  "  James,  Red  Cloud  Indian  Agency,"  Dakota,  Annual  Report  of   532 

Islands  and  beds  of  meandered  lakes,  sloughs,  and  ponds  
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Islands  and  beds  of  meandered  lakes,  sloughs,  and  ponds,  circular  of  July  13,  1874,  respecting 

the  survey  of   138 

Issues  and  locations  of  public  lands  with  bounty -land  warrants   168 

J. 

Jicarilla  Apaches,  deplorable  condition  not  their  fault,  but  the  result  of  the  neglect  of  the  gov- 
ernment   602 

Jones.  H.  W.,  Quapaw  Indian  Agency,  Indian  Territory,  Annual  Report  of   561 

"Joseph's  "  band,  difficulties  in  the  way  of  locating  them  on  new  reserve  in  Indian  Territory. .  563 

Jose  Trujillo  land-grant  in  New  Mexico   276 

Journal  des  Mines   853 

Justice,  Department  of,  Kailroad  Bureau  great  assistance  to,  in  railroad  cases   XVII 

K. 

Kanriah  Indians  lose  crops,  fences.  &c,  by  fires  started  by  hostile  Indians   548 

Kansas  Agency,  Kansas,  Annual  Report  of  Agent  Newlin   568 

Kansas  and  Colorado  Pacific  Railroads,  tariff  agreement  of,  with  Union  Pacific  Railroad  1023-1026 

Kansas  and  Neosho  Valley  Railroad,  repeal  of  act  granting  lands  to  Kansas  in  aid  of  construc- 
tion of   57 

Kansas  Indian  lands  in  53, 141-144 

absentee  Shawnee   143, 144 

ceded  by  Osages   53 

cession  of,  by  New  York  Indians  under  treaty  of  January  15, 1838    141, 142 

diminished  reserve  and  trust   143 

Miami   142, 143 

New  York  Indians,  cession  of,  by,  under  treaty  of  January  15, 1838    141, 142 

Osages,  ceded  by   53 

Shawnee  absentee   143, 144 

trust  and  diminished  reserve     143 

Kansas  Kickapoo  Indians,  40  join  the  Mexican  Kickapoos  at  Sac  and  Fox  Agency,  Indian  Ter- 
ritory     556 

Kansas  Pacific  and  Colorado  Central  Pacific  Railroads,  tariff  agreement  between,  and  Union 

Pacific  ,  -  1023,1026 

Railroad  Company,  Reports  of,  to  Railroad  Auditor  XX,  877 

statistics,  <fec,  relating  to..  XX,  865,  867,  875,  877,  878,  890,  892,  910,  920,  922,  928-949 

Prairie  and  Port  Neuf  countries,  Idaho   1105 

a  misprint  for  Camas  Prairie    1105 

Ke-wah-quark,  chief  of  the  Kansas  Kickapoos,  a  man  of  advanced  and  practical  ideas   565 

Kent,  M.  B.,  Great  Nemaha  Indian  Agency,  Nebraska,  Annual  Report  of   589 

Kickapoo  Indians  of  Kansas  Agency,  number,  location,  status  of,  &c   568 

King,  H.  J.,  Leech  Lake  Indian  Agency,  Minnesota,  Annual  Report  of   592 

Kiowa  and  Comanche  Agency,  Indian  Territory,  Annual  Report  of  Indian  Agent  Hunt   554 

Klamath  Agency,  Oregon,  Annual  Report  of  Indian  Agent  Roork   609 

Indians  very  industrious,  though  laboring  under  disadvantages   610 

Kootenay  chief  set  an  excellent  example  to  the  tribe  in  industry   535 

Kootenay  Indians  of  Flathead  Agency  live  mostly  in  lodges  on  Dayton  Creek   584 

L. 

Labor  at  Crow  Agency,  Montana,  mostly  done  by  women   581 

by  Indians  of  Bad  River  Reserve,  Wisconsin,  estimated  results  of  ..   642 

of  Cheyenne  River  Agency,  successful  experiment  in   518 

of  Devil's  Lake  Agency,  successful  results  of  various  kinds  of   523 

of  Port  Colville  Agency  for  whites   625 

of  La  Pointe  Agency,  Wisconsin   640,  641 

of  Mackinaw  Agency  as  means  of  subsistence,  various  kinds  of   570 

of  Malheur  Agency,  results  of   122 

of  Red  Lake  Agency,  results  of  various  kinds  of   574 

of  Sac  and  Pox  Agency,  Iowa,  more  done  this  year  than  ever  before   567 

of  San  Carlos  Agency,  for  settlers   503 

of  Shoshone  and  Bannock  Agency,  results  of   647 

satisfactorily  performed  by  Sioux  of  Rosebud  Agency,  Dakota   535 

by  Pawnee,  very  praiseworthy  efforts  in    559 

for  whites  by  Indians  of  Puyallup  Agency.  Washington  Territory   629 

formerly  done  by  Indians  for  settlers  near  Grande  Ronde  Indian  Agency,  now  performed 

by  Chinamen   609 

Hoopa  Valley  Indians  very  industrious  and  willing  to   506 

in  exchange  for  annuity  goods  required  from  Indians  of  Tulalip  Agency   63i 

in  the  treatment  of  the  insane,  value  of   1073 

Indian,  circular  No.  10  relative  to,  has  caused  dissatisfaction  and  complaint  among  Mal- 
heur Indians   614 

discouraged  by  encroachments  of  whites  and  idle  members  of  tribe  at  Yankton 

Agency   544 

recommends  employment  of,  at  Hoopa  Valley  Agency   506. 

results  of,  at  Round  Valley  Agency,  California   508 

at  Tule  River  Agency,  California    509,  510 

table  showing  results  of,  at  Santee  Agency  from  1873-'78    596 

women  at  Port  Berthold  Agency  do  most  of  the  agricultural   528 

women  at  Port  Berthold  taught  household   529 

Indians  at  San  Carlos  Agency  very  willing  to   503 

of  Nevada  Agency  very  willing  to   599 

of  Nez  Perc6  Agency  can  command  much  better  wages  than  government  officers 

for  their   550 

manual,  boys  at  Devil's  Lake  Agency  instructed  in   524 

school  children  at  Nez  Perce  Agency  taught   549 

taught  the  girls  in  boarding-school  at  Flathead  Agency   585. 
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  569 

me  xy_<ii±»iio     u»unn»iviu.v  ^  ~— — •  roi 

the  school  children  at  Crow  Agency,  Montana  

obtacles  to  inducing  Indians  of  White  River  Agency  to  

performed  for  themselves  by  Flandreau  Indians. .  .   jgo,  o.i 

school  children  at  Sisseton  Agency  taught  niarnial.  

the 


-  ^  incentives  that  induce  white  men  will  induce  Indians  to   o92 

unless  paid  for  it,  Quinaielt  Indians  not  disposed  to  ----- :  -  -  

Laborers,  apprentices,  farm  hands,  &c,  Santees  employed  with  satisfaction  as   oJt> 

Lac  Court  Oreilles,  location,  occupations,  wants,  &c  .  

Lac  du  Flambeau  Indians,  number .occupation  needs  &c  wo  m\' M  k*i  9^8-937  946 

La  Crosse  and  Milwaukee  Railroad,  statistics,  &c,  relating  to  869,  891,  893,  924,  »-»  94b 

Lake  George,  Indiana,  survey  of  V iWl40 

Grass  (formerly  Pistakee  Lake).  Illinois,  survey  of   Jj» 

Pistakee  (now  Grass  Lake),  Illinois,  survey  of   f?  > 

Wolf,  Illinois  and  Indiana,  survey  of   '  _ 

Land,  area  of.  to  be  sold  by  Hot  Springs  Commission  -  -  -  -  -  •  -  -  -  -  -  

boundary  of.  reserved  from  sale,  &c   i™± 

claims  for,  under   ^rl 

time  allowed  for  filing   ' 

at  Rosebud  Indian  Agency  suitable  for  stock-raising  purposes   179% 

claims  in  Xew  Mexico,  courts  should  adjudicate.  ...........   £*° 

presenting,  time  of,  should  be  limited   T7 

should  be  adjudicated  in  the  courts    n  -  97« 

time  of  presenting  should  be  limited    M* 


cultivated  bv  Western  Shoshone  Indians  belong  mostly  to  whites   £ju 


288 
12.  244 


508 
53:; 
604 


double  amount  of,  cultivated  in  Colorado  during  year 

in  Dakota,  great  increase  of,  under  cultivation   ±*>  # 

unsurveved,  area  of,  located  by  settlers  ^, 

farming,  not  sufficient  quantity  on  Round  Valley  Reservation  to  give  Indians  allotments 

in  several ty  -  ' 

selected  for  Red  Cloud  Sioux  not  over  second-rate  

°iven  them.  oSTavajo  Indians  should  have  more  :  -  -  -  

grant.  Indians  of  Abiquiu  Agency,  Xew  Mexico,  located  on  private  ^ 

grant  railroads  A  A  "'  '  '     ci  « 

constructed  during  fiscal  year  

fist  of  ......   OO 

earnings  of  i::::""'".......^  872,  873,  875,  878,  879,  944 

comparison  of  -  -  -  -   Cft 

legislation,  &c,  relating  to  control  of  . . ... ....  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  afintfi? 

0  review  of,  by  Railroad  Auditor   S60-8tu 

list  of,  constructed  during  year  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  r  "  V  "5 qro  afi- 
re view  bv  Railroad  Auditor  of  legislation,  &c,  relating  to  control  of     .  860-86' 

statistics,  &c.  relating  to   .........  XVH-XXIA  ,  888-890 

grants  of.  advantages,  &c,  of  making,  to  the  Territories,  for  railroad  and  canal  improve-  ^ 

ments  -  -  -  -  -  "  "  mo 

of  Otoe  Indians  unlawfully  occupied  by  squatters    

several  small  tracts  belonging  to  Kansas  Kickapoo  Inuians  should  be  sola  --  -  ---  odj 

30-mile  square  tract  set  apart  for  Pottawatomies  in  Indian  Territory  now  occupied  by 

absentee  Shawnees  -  kas 

under  cultivation  at  Lemhi  Indian  Agency,  Idaho,  quantity  of   o*» 

6  acres  cleared  by  Queet  Indians    ™£ 

12  acres  cleared  at  Quinaielt  Indian  Agency   ™* 

25  acres  broken  by  Red  Cliff  Indians  during  year   ^ 

45  acres  broken  bv  Lower  Brul6  Indians   -  

60  acres  under  cultivation  by  ' -  Ouray, "  head  chief  of  Ltes  

75  acres  broken  for  themselves  bv  Pawnee  Indians   ?™ 

75  acres  under  cultivation  bv  Ute  Indians  in  vallev  of  the  Gunnison   oil 

93  acres  cultivated  and  fenced  by  Lower  Brule  Indians   jg» 

149  acres  of  new,  broken  by  Flandreau  Indians  

150  acres  under  cultivation  by  Sacs  and  Poxes  of  Iowa   ™» 

200  acres  cleared  and  cultivated  by  Menomonee  Indians   *oo 

200  acres  purchased  bv  Indians  of  S'Kokomish  Agency  about  100  mdes  from  agency   t>33 

300  acres  broken  bv  Kansas  Pottawatomie  Indians  during  summer   569 

400  acres  cultivated  bv  Indians  at  Fort  Hall  Indian  Agency.  Idaho  -- -  ■  - 04(3 

440  acres  cultivated  bv  Mexican  Kickapoo  Indians  at  Sac  and  Fox  Agency,  Indian  lem- 

tory  :   °J? 

450  acres  broken  during  vear  by  Omaha  Indians   ^ 

450  acres  of  new,  broken  at  Sisseton  Indian  Agency  this  season   06b 

460  acres  of  new,  broken  by  Santee  Indians  during  year  -  -  -  -  -  -  -   595 

464  acres  broken  during  year  by  employes  and  Indians  of  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  Agency.  551 

600  acres  planted  bv  Pawnee  Indians  under  supervision  of  agency  farmer   5o9 

800  acres  cultivated  by  Indians  of  Fort  Berthold  Agency,  Dakota   o28 

1,000  acres  under  cultivation  by  Santee  Indians    595 

1,276  acres  broken  by  Indians  of  Quapaw  A  gency  during  year   oyl 

1,  700  acres  under  cultivation  by  Indians  of  Sisseton  Agency,  Dakota   537 

2  509  acres  under  cultivation  bv  Winnebago  Indians     om 

7,000  acres  purchased  from  Confederated  Peorias  and  Miamis  for  reserve  for  Kez  Perces. .  060 

7^127  acres  under  cultivation  by  Indians  of  Quapaw  Agency   562 

102.025  acres  owned  by  Indians  of  Kansas  Agency   668 

1,160,000  acres  taken  from  the  Siletz  Indians   618 

offices.  United  States,  list  of  

of  Montana,  acres  of,  under  cultivation   1113 

Lands  attached  to  Government  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  &c   1073 

primary  purpose  of   10^4 

purpose,  «fec,  of   1074 

desert  17,  26,  51,  266,  274,  320. 1101, 1133 

granted  to  Union  Pacific  Railroad  by  United  States   1022 

character  of   1022 
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Lands,  grazing,  surveyed  in  Nebraska   15,  257 

in  Alabama  122. 133 

in  Arizona   8,9,345,1087-1089 

in  Arkansas  122, 133 

in  California  9, 10,  377-382 

agricultural,  unsurveyed   . .   378 

mining  9,  377,  388,  398,  399 

public   9, 10,  377-382 

in  Colorado  ■  11,  288,  290-295 

agricultural   10,288,289 

.  mining  11,288,291-294 

public  11,  288,  290-295 

timber    10,288,289 

in  Dakota  11,  243,  248-256, 1098 

agricultural    12,  244, 1098 

mineral   12,  244-246, 1098 

timber   1098 

in  Florida.    12,  233,  234 

in  Idaho  13,  314, 1101 

agricultural   13,  314, 1101 

valuable,  unsurveved   13,  314 

mineral  '   314, 1101 

timber   13,314,1101 

depredations  on   13,  314 

in  Louisiana  12,  227,  228 

timber  12,  227,  228 

depredations  on  12, 122, 123,  227,  228 

in  Minnesota   14,  236 

agricultural  j   236 

timber   14,  236 

depredations  on  14, 123,  236 

in  Montana,  agricultural   14,297,1107 

mineral  14,  297, 1107, 1108 

pastoral  296,297, 1108 

timber  15,  296,  297,1108 

'in  Nebraska,  agricultural   15,  257 

grazing   15,  257 

in  Nevada,  agricultural   334 

grazing   334 

mineral  16,  334,  341-343 

public  16,  337-344 

timber    334 

in  New  Mexico  16,  274-284 

in  Oregon  17, 18,  364,  366-373 

agricultural  •   364 

area  of  surveyed  17, 18,  364,  366-373 

brush   365 

change  in  the  character  of,  settled  <   364 

character  of,  settled,  change  in  the   364 

public  17,18,  363-377 

swamp   364 

timbered   364,365 

in  Utah  18,  319,  320, 1115 

agricultural  18,  319, 1115 

coal  18,  319,  320, 1115 

desert   18,  320 

mineral  18,  319,  320, 1115 

timber  18,  319,  320 

in  Washington  Territory,  agricultural  353, 1120, 1121 

coal  353,1119 

timber  353, 1119 

in  Wyoming  20,  265,  266,  267,  269, 1130-1133, 1139-1154, 1155, 1156, 1158, 1159 

agricultural  265,  266, 1166 

coal  20,  265,  267,  269, 1152-11.54 

desert  20,  266, 1133 

forest  265,  266, 1155,1156 

mineral  265,  266, 1139-11.54 

pastoral  .-  265,  266, 1158. 1159 

timber  265,  266, 1155,1156 

Lands,  Indian,  in  Kansas  ,  -  141-144 

absentee  Shawnee   143, 144 

cession  of,  by  New  York  Indians,  under  treaty  of  January  15,  1838  . .  141, 142 

diminished  reserve  and  trust   143 

Miami   142,143 

New  York  Indians,  cession  of,  by,  under  treaty  of  January  15,  1838..  141, 142 

Shawnee  absentee  '.   143, 144 

trust  and  diminished  reserve   143 

of  Ottawa s  and  Chippewas  fraudulently  taken  by  whites   571 

Sacs  and  Foxes  in  Iowa  held  in  common   567 

Wimiebagoes  secured  to  them  by  patent   596 

patented  to  railroads  *.  XXI Y,  892-895 

public,  sales  of,  by  railroad  companies  in  Nebraska    15,  258 

received  by  railroads,  from  United  States,  through  States  and  Territories   881,  890 

tables  showing  transactions  in  Indian  trust  funds  and  trust   698-725 

transfer  of  title  to  '. .  115 

within  railroad  grants  reserved  for  adjustment  of  foreign  grant  claims   56 

Lands,  public.  (See  Public  land,  &c.) 
Lands,  railroad. .  (See  Railroads,  &c.) 
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Ia  Pointe  Agency,  Wisconsin,  Annual  Report  of  Indian  Agent  Malian  ------- 

Lapsed  railroad  grants  -     '  184 

list  of  

Laramie  Peak,  Wyoming,  height  of  - 288 

Large  emigration  to  Colorado  :  -  -  -  -   -  •  -  288 

&        &  includes  all  classes  -  -  -  ■  - 

sums  of  money  sacrificed  by  neglect  of  Congress  to  legislate  for  settlement  of  private  ^ 

land-claims  

Law.    (See  Government.)  _  1108 

Law-abiding  character  of  population  ot  Montana   XXXI,  839 

Law,  census,  new^  required  ..  ......V   839 

of  18o° -  ■  g  "    "^j      statistical  science  was  in  its  infancy  - :  ;5?XI'  839 

P  the  art  of  collecting  statistical  data  was  m  rude  and  imperfect 

state   """ 

superintendent  of  census'  opposes  taking  tenth  census  under   839-850 

y  urges  changes  m  scheme  ot   qqqIS 

principal  points  of  objection  to   847 

ninth  census  taken  under  -------  y  " U  236 

for  disposal  of  timber  lands  in  Minnesota,  modification  ot   5Q0 

Sotctio?  ofSS^nuch  needed  at  Cheyenne  and  Arap'aho  Agency;  Inton  Territory!  551 
neeSS  to  protect  Indians  of  Fort  ColviUe  Agency  who  are  farming  outside  of  reserve^  ^625 

ov7rTn3sro6fTowerB^  532 
rJlatxVe  to  stock Xven  on  Indian  reservations,  the  penalty  should  be  enforced  by  goy-  ^ 

should  ^extended  over  Indian  reservations,  United  States   564  631 

United  States,  should  be  extended  over  Indian  reservations.   m'-WI 

Laws  and  legislation  relating  to  the  control  of  land-grant  railioads.  -;- .  -.  -  - .  — ^  i60-867 

and  means  of  enforcing  them,  much  needed  on  Indian  reservations   597J598 

chronologically  arranged,  relating  to  railroads   590 

for  protection  of  Indians  should  be  enforced  -  — 

ins  their  destruction    qi . 

list  of,  chronologically  arranged,  relating  to  railroads,  &c  -  -  -  -  -  -  •  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  ■ 

867 


KStSI'  rtlating'to  the  'government  'or  control  "of  land-grant  raiiroad"^  "review  'of,  by 


Lawlessifess^^^ 

its  settlement   276  277,  300, 1089, 1107, 1115 

Lead    •    ....300,1107 

lodes  m  Montana   276  277 

mines  of  New  Mexico  -  -  -  -   -   ^101 

Leading  resources  of  Idaho,  gold  and  silver  the  -176  lm 

Supreme  Court  in  case  of   56 

Lee  George  W.,  Mackinaw  Indian  Agency,  Michigan,  Annual  Report  of   570 

Leech  Lake  Agency,  Minnesota,  Annual  Report  of  Indian  Agent  King   < 

Le^al  terminus  of  Union  Pacific  Railroad  . .  -  - :         -  -  ■   q7 

imperative  need'of," for  speedy  settlement  of"  private  land-claims  :  ^Sll2? 

Indian,  by  Forty-fifth  Congress  

ofcong^esYaUa'st'ses'sYon   JJJ  JJ8 

relating  to  the  control  of  land-grant  railroads,  &c  .  .  „ -  ~-  ^  -  ^  -  -  - 

Lemhi  Agency,  Idaho,  Annual  Report  of  Indian  Agent  Wright   547 

Length  of  railroads  in  Washington  Territory    »j£ 

Letter  of  Fitch  &  Churchill  to  Governor  of  Arizona  -  -  -  -  

Prof.  J.  D.  Whitney  to  Superintendent  of  Census  on  mining  statistics,  &c ........... .  851-857 

Secretary  Schurz  requesting  Hot  Springs s  Commission  to  take  charge  of  records,  &c.  998 

Letters  to  and  from  officers  of  Central  and  Pacific  Railroad  Companies   900-905 

Liabilities  and  assets  of  railroads  (broadside  between  936  and  937). 

to  Indian  tribes,  table  showing  present  


Liberality  of  people  of  Montana     1108 

Liberallv  equipped  with  rolling  stock,  Union  Pacific  Railroad   1008 

Libraries,  public,  of  Montana  -  ""ll82  VLfti 

Life,  increased  security  of,  for  Wyoming.   1086 

Lighting  Capitol,  cost  of   .  naR 

*       B               grounds,  cost  of   10*% 

Lightner,  Isaiah,  Santee  Agency,  Nebraska,  Annual  Report  of   595 

Lime,  &c,  in  Colorado,  large  quantities  of  

Limited  means  of  settlers  in  New  Mexico  -   * ' » 

Limit  time  of  presenting  land-claims  in  New  Mexico    '  qcq 

Line,  geographical  boundary,  of  subsidized  railroads  -  •«>» 

Lines,  proposed  new  railroad,  for  Wyoming  1  8U'  \ iSi 

importance,  &c,  ot   J-J-ou 
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Lines,  proposed  new  railroad,  for  Wyoming,  necessity.  <fcc,  for   1180 

of  telegraph  in  Xew  Mexico   -   277 

List  of  government  directors  of  Union  Pacific  Railroad,  appointed  March  29, 1878    921 

laws,  chronologically  arranged,  relating  to  land-grant  railroads   911-919 

military  bounty-land,  warrants  and  scrip  of  160  acres   84 

40  acres   85 

private  land-claims  in  California   384-388 

railroad  companies  included  in  act  of  June  19, 1878   890-893 

Little  Rock  and  Fort  Smith  Railway,  statistics.  &c,  relating  to   890,  892,  910,  924,  928-937,  94ft 

Lives  lost  in  consequence  of  neglect  of  Congress  to  legislate  for  speedy  settlement  of  private 

land-claims.  -  XVI,  203 

Live-stock  raising  in  Montana  300. 1108, 1113: 

value,  <fcc,  of  300,  301, 1108. 1113 

number  of.  in  Montana   1113 

shipped  in  Wyoming  on  Union  Pacific  Railroad  during  year   273 

Local  management  of  Union  Pacific  Railroad   1007 

Location  of'Quinaielt  Indian  Agency  almost  as  inaccessible  and  inconvenient  as  possible   631 

Locations  and  issues  of  land  with  bounty-land  warrants  X.  1.  5.  83,  86,  115,  168 

of  agricnltural  college  scrip  X,  1,  5,  85  115,  116 

of  scrip  in  lieu  of  lands  embraced  in  private  land-claims.  &c   X,  2,  6 

Looms,  Yankton  women  taught  to  use  hand   543 

Long  and  tedious  examinations  necessary  in  deciding  private  land-claims   125 

Los  Pinos  Aaencv.  Colorado.  Annual  Report  of  Indian  Agent  Abbott   510 

Louisiana  .  .  7.  12.  13,  227-232 

Annual  Report  of  Surveyor-General  of  12,  13,  22 1 -232 

apportionment  for.  of  appropriations  for  surveys  7, 13.  227 

appropriations  for  surveys,  apportioment  for.  of  7, 13,  227 

contracts  for  surveys  in".  12, 13,  229-231 

.    expenditures  under  12, 13,  229-231 

list  of  vacant  public  lands  in    132, 133 

Report,  Annual,  of  Survevor-General  of  12, 13,  227-232 

Surveyor-General  of.  Annual  Report  of  12, 13,  227-232 

surveys  in  12, 13,  227-232 

estimates.  &c.  for  next  fiscal  year   232 

vacant  public  lands  in.  lists  of  132, 133 

Lower  Brule  Agency.  Dakota.  Annual  Reyjort  of  Indian  Agent  Daugkerty   530 

Lower  Brules,  about  70  arrive  at  Lower  Brule  Indian  Agency,  from  Spotted  Tail,  and  desire  to 

remain   530 

Lowest  possible  rates  of  transportation,  guaranteed  for  years,  the  proper  policy  of  the  rail- 
roads of  Wyoming   1180 

Loyalty  of  Cceur  d'Alene  Indians  to  the  government  unflinching   625 

of  Crow  Indians  to  the  government  ,   581-583 

of  Indians  of  Green  Bay  Agency,  in  spite  of  neglect  by  the  government   640 

of  Indians  of  Umatilla  Agency  during  Bannock  outbreak   610 

of  Klamath  Indians  during  Bannock  war   600 

of  Pah-Ute  Indians  to  the  government  -   590 

of  Shoshone  Indians  of  Xevada  to  the  government   601 

of  Shoshone  Indians  of  Wyoming  to  the  government   646 

Luckrmute  Indians  belonging  to  Grand  Ronde  Agency,  number  of   608 

Lumber  enterprises  in  Wyoming   1156 

interest  of  Washington  Territory   1110 

product  of  Washington  Territory   1110 

of  Wyoming   1156" 

region  of  Wyoming   1156 

purchased  for  addition  to  Indian  school-house  and  church  at  Laguna  Pueblo,  Xew 

Mexico  :   606 

80,000  feet  cut  and  hauled  at  Leech  Lake  Indian  Agency  during  the  winter   572 

32,000  feet  cut  and  hauled  by  Indians  of  Red  Lake  Agency   575 
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McGregor  and  Missouri  River  Railroad,  statistics.  <fcc.  relating  to  891,  893,  924,  928-937,  946 

McKee  vs.  Walther  et  al.  Secretary's  decision  in  the  case  of   31 

McLaughlin,  James,  Devil's  Lake  Indian  Agency,  Dakota,  Annual  Report  of   522 

Mackinaw  Agency,  Michigan.  Annual  Report  of  Indian  Agent  Lee   570 

Indians  almost  destitute  of  teams   570 

Magnificent,  <fcc,  scenery  of  Wyoming   1172 

Mahan,  I.  L.,  La  Pointe  Indian  Agency,  Wisconsin,  Annual  Report  of   640 

Mail  robberies,  &c,  in  Wyoming   1182 

Mais.  Pierre  Joseph,  decision  in  the  claim  of   126, 127 

Majority  of  emigrants  to  Oregon  seeking  permanent  homes   18,  364 

Ma'kah  and  Quillehute  Indians  included  in  Xeah  Bay  Agency   626 

Making  a  farm  in  Wyoming  a  very  different  thing  from  making  one  in  the  Mississippi  and  Mis- 
souri Valleys    1178 

Malheur  Agency,  Oregon,  Annual  Report  of  Indian  Agent  Rinehart   611 

Mallory,  H.  R.,  Colorado  River  Indian  Agency.  Arizona.  Annual  Report  of   497 

Mallory,  JohnC,  jr.,  Indian  agent  at  Colorado  River  Agency,  died  June  25.  1878    498 

Mammoth  Hot  Spring  Basin,  &c   953 

Management,  local,  of  Union  Pacific  Railroad   1007 

Manufactures  of  Yankton  Indian  mills  and  shops :  flour,  tin  and  sheet-iron  ware,  doors,  ta- 
bles, &c   5  i3 

Manufacturing  advantages  of  Wyoming  1157, 1158 

Many  lives  lost  in  consequence  of  failure  of  Congress  to  provide  for  settlement  of  private  land- 
claims  XVI,  203 

Manual,  Poor's,  of  railroads  of  United  States  for  1878  886,  907-900 

Map  of  geological,  <fec,  surveys  of  the  Territories   954 
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Military  reservations  in  Idaho   144 

Montana   144 

Nebraska     144 

Washington  Territory   144 

sale  of,  and  improvements   203 

will  put  large  sums  in  Treasury   203 

Treasury,  sale  of,  will  put  large  sums  in   203 

Military  wagon-roads,  &c   54,  55, 169 

for  "Wyoming   11£1 

built,  should  be,  by  national  government   1181 

importance,  <fcc,  to  government   1181 

Territory   1181 

necessitv,  &c,  to  government   1181 

Territory   1181 

should  be  built  by  national  government   1181 

Mill  and  machinery  at  Yakama  Indian  Agencv  worth  $15,000,  and  did  not  cost  government  one 

dollar  .   637 

at  Rice  River,  Minnesota,  will  soon  be  in  running  order   576 

dam  at  Rice  River.  Minnesota,  has  been  repaired   576 

Round  Valley  Indian  Agency  needs  extensive  repairs   507 

corn,  at  Leech  Lake' Indian  Agency  much  appreciated  by  the  Indians   573 

flour,  none  belonging  to  Indian  agency  at  Fort  Colville    626 

flouring,  to  be  built  at  Red  Lake  Indian  Agency  this  autumn   575 

grist,  at  Flathead  Indian  Agency  has  but  one  set  of  burrs,  and  is  constantly  employed   585 

Hoopa  Valley  entirely  useless    506 

Sisseton  Indian  Agency  of  very  limited  capacity   537 

one  at  Santee  Indian  Agency  worked  entirely  by  the  Indians   595,  596 

to  be  built  at  White  Earth  Indian  Agency,  Minnesota   576 

repaired,  50,000  feet  of  lumber  sawed,  &c.  at  Crow  Indian  Agency,  Montana.. „   582 

saw,  at  Sisseton  Indian  Agency  turns  out  50,000  feet  of  lumber  this  season   537 

Tulalip  Indian  Agency  repaired  and  in  good  running  order   634 

Umatilla  Indian  Agency  turns  out  104,000  feet  of  lumber  during  year   619 

built  on  Pyramid  Lake  Indian  Reserve   598 

erection  of,  at  Rosebud  Indian  Agency,  Dakota   535 

needed  at  Lower  Brule  Indian  Agency.  Dakota   530 

new.  erected  at  Crow  Creek  Indian  Agency,  Dakota     522 

run  by  Indians  of  Siletz  Agency;  10,000  feet  of  lumber  cut  per  day  during  May  and 

June   617 

shops  and  dwellings  on  Red  Cliff  Indian  Reserve,  Wisconsin   641 

steam,  burned  at  Crow  Indian  Agency,  Montana    582 

water-power  saw,  admirable  site  for  one  at  Lemhi  Indian  Agency.  Idaho   548 

at  Fort  Hall  Indian  Agency  put  in  order :  80.000  feet  lumber  sawed   546 

site  claims  in  New  Mexico,  surveys  of   16,  284 

list  of.   284 

sites  in  F/tah    19,  319 

Mills  at  Yakama  Indian  Agency  worked  successfully  by  Indians   636 

flour  and  saw.  in  successful  operation  at  Yankton  Indian  Agency,  Dakota   543 

grist,  shingle,  and  planing,  at  Fort  Hall  Indian  Agency.  Idaho,  in  good  repair    546 

saw  and  grist,  at  Round  Valley  Indian  Agency  doing  good  work  j.   507 

two,  at  Red  Lake  Indian  Agency,  Minnesota   575 

Millions  of  acres  lost  to  government  in  consequence  of  Congress  failing  to  provide  for  the  set- 
tlement of  private  land-claims    203 

Milrov.  R.  H.,  Puvallup,  &c,  Indian  Agency,  Washington  Territory,  Annual  Report  of   628 

Mineral  lands .   86-102 

entries  of.  during  fiscal  year   87-96 

of  Arizona  345,  1089, 1090,  1095 

California   388,  389 

Colorado  11,  289,  291-294 

Dakota.  11, 12,  244-246,  254-256, 1098 

Idaho  12,314,318,1101 

"  Montana  15,  297,  299, 1107,  1108 

Nevada  16,  334,  335,  339,  341-343 

New  Mexico  16,  276,  284 

Oregon   18,373 

Utah  18, 19,  319,  320,  329-331, 1115 

entries  of   320 

survevs  of  18, 19,  319,  329-331, 1115 

Washington  Territory  353, 1119 

Wyoming  ........... '  20,  265, 1129-1154 

resources,  "importance  of  accurate  knowledge  of  our   851 

surveyors  of  California   389 

waters  of  Wyoming  1154, 1155 

Minerals  and  precious  metals,  Utah  rich  iu  all   1115 

Mines,  Corps  des,  official  record  of   853 

Journal  des   853 

Minister  of   853 

Mines  of  Arizona  345,350,1089,1090,1095 

California  9,  388,398,422 

Colorado  11,289,291-294 

Dakota  11, 12,  244-246,  254-256, 1098 

Idaho  12,  314,  318, 1101 

famous  Yankee  Fork    14,  314 

richness  of   314 

second  to  none  in  richness   314 

valuable   314 

Montana,  coal  300, 1108 

copper  300, 1107 
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'     ,   299,1107 

Mines  of  Montana,  gold      300  1107 

f  on1 '.'.'.III'. '. ...... '. '.  300|  1107 

lead  -   299 

p?,acer  ".""".'..".m i ..' i  300,  H07 

siiver    16,334,335,339,341-343 

Nevada   >  16  276  277  284 

Is  ew  Mexico   276  277 

coPPer ""."."."""."276;  277 
golt{  276,277 

1?,atl  276,277 

silver   373 

^egon  " ".""."."  18,"  19,  319," 320* 329-331, 1115 

U  tan    1115 

comparatively  few  of,  worked  o9n 

development  every  year  of  richer  and  more  extensive   «ww 

every  year  develops  richer  and  more  extensive  

extensive,  every  vear  develops  richer  and  more   ^o 

richer  and  more  extensive,  every  year  develops  

1119 
. 353, 1119 
.353, 1119 


worked,  comparatively  few  353 


extensive . 


"Washington  Territory,  coal 

w       .          .                  Valuable   '  ......              -  = 

Wyoming,  coal  

C0PPer '.■."."."".".".".".".■".".'.".1139-1144 

g°ld---   m6 

FaPhlte "  1144-1146 

™?n " .   1139-1144 


silver . 
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Mining  claims  approved  and  patented  during  the  year     . .   

mining  c££ular  instructions  of  September  13,  1878,  m  reference  to   97 

evils  under  present  law  affecting.   ™_ 

legislation  desirable  to  remedy  -----  3gg  ^ 

in  California,  &c  — ' 16'  341:343 

Nevada,  surveys  ot  —    ir  qqc> 

deposits,  special,  for  -  •  ^,339 

llSt  Ol    rj„Q 

special  deposits  for  —  -  Jfi  *™ 

New  Mexico,  surveys  of  ■   oju 

nstoi  sea,  sS 

Oregon   289  291 

districts  of  Colorado  -  -  -  ' o78 

Mining,  early  residents  of  California  mostly  engaged  m,  &c  345  "346  1090 

in  £r&ona. " 9,  388,  389,  398 

California   11,289,291-294 

Colorado  ■ u  244-246,  254-256, 1098 

Dakota..      244,245 

.     g°W:   244,245 

quartz   _    _  245 

placer   245 

TJ  v  silver 1 1 1 1 T  - 1  i4,"  314,"  318, 1101 
Idaho    14  314  318  1101 

g°ld   14,318 

P.\acer  14,  318, 1101 

sll7eJ"  !  14,318 

•        sulphur    15  297  999,  300, 1107, 1108 

Montana....    300,1108 

coai "  300,1107 

c°PPer  299, 1107 

goia  300, 1107 

 300, 1107 

lead   299 

P?acer J  """"""-  *  300, 1107 

sil\er   16,334,335,339,341-343 

Nevada... "  16,276,284 

New  Mexico    lg  19  319  329_331  m5 

U  tan  -   111s 

conducted  by  anti-Mormons   JJJg 

initsinfancy  lY.llllY^'.'.lll'.l'.l  1115 

infancy  of  ,  •  ■  •' 1 1 1  * 

profitable,  no  longer  an  experiment  m   fjfjj 

Washington  Territory  (coal)  265*1139-1154 

Wyoming  ■.-  •                         "    '  g53 

Records,  English  -  -  •  -  

rights,  decisions  affecting.    (See  Decisions,  &c.)  851-857 

statistics  -----  •  -  -  -  •  -  -  -    or. 

census  of  1870  perfectly  worthless  as  to  its  

collection  of,  by  other  countries  

Commissioner  of  

English  -  m^ 

European   a-0  QrR 

experts  must  collect   8oZ'  j^g 

French   Q--,  Qr7 

letter  of  Prof.  J.  D.  Whitney  respecting   IVa. 

inaccuracies  of  eighth  census  respecting  

must  be  gathered  by  experts   *™ 

Prussian,  quite  perfect   80a'  |~ 

Raymond's    
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Mining  statistics,  United  States.     851-857 

Whitney's.  Prof.  J.  D..  letter  respecting   851-857 

Minister  of  Mines  of  Great  Britain     853 

Minneconjou,  Two  Kettle,  Sans  Arc,  and  Blackfeet  Sioux,  number,  location,  tribal  relations,  (fee.  516 
Minneconjoux  and  other  northern  tribes  much  excited  by  tragic  death  of  "Crazy  Horse"  at 

Camp  Robinson,  Nebraska  '   532 

Minnesota  7,  14,  236-242 

Annual  Report  of  Surveyor-General  of  14,  236-242 

apportionment  for,  of  appropriations  for  surveys   7, 14,  236-238 

appropriations  for  surveys,  apportionment  for  7, 14,  236-238 

cereals  in,  immense  yield  of   236 

claim  of,  under  swamp  grant   104 

contracts  for  surveys  in  14,  236-239 

expenditures  under  14,  236-23!) 

work  under  14,  236-239 

disposal  of  timber  lands  in,  modification  of  law  respecting    14,  236 

emigration  to.  unprecedented  increase  of.  '.   236 

enterprises  in,  railroad   236 

increase  in  amount  of  public  lands  disposed  of,  vast   236 

unprecedented,  of  emigration  to   236 

immense  yield  of  all  cereals  in   236 

law  for  disposal  of  timber  lands  in.  modification  of   14,  236 

modification  of  law  for  the  disposal  of  timber  lands  of   14,  236 

public  lands  disposed  of  in,  vast  increase  in  amount  of   236 

railroad  enterprise  in     236 

Report,  Annual,  of  Surveyor-General  of  14,  236-242 

Surveyor-General  of,  Annual  Report  of   14,  236-242 

disposal  of  timber  lands  of,  renews  his  recommendation  for  a 

modification  of  the  law  for   14,  236 

law  for  disposal  of  timber  lands  of,  renews  his  recommendation 

fur  a  modification  of   14,  236 

modification  of  law  for  the  disposal  of  timber  land  of,  renews 

his  recommendation  for  a   14,  236 

timber  hinds  of.  renews  his  recommendation  for  a  modification 

of  the  law  for  disposal  of   14,  236 

surveys  in  14,  236-242 

estimates  for.  for  next  fiscal  vear  14,  236,  241 

expenditures  for  14,  236-239 

timber  lands  of,  modification  of  law  for  the  disposal  of  ,    14,  236 

unprecedented  increase  of  emigration  to   236 

vast  increase  in  amount  of  public  lands  disposed  of  ,   236 

yield  of  cereals  in,  immense   236 

Minnesota  Central  Railroad,  statistics,  <fcc,  relating  to  891,  893,  924,  928-937,  946 

Mission  to  the  Indians  at  Yankton  Agency,  government  contributes  $2,600  in  aid  of  Episcopal.  543 

Episcopal,  at  Green  Bay,  Wis.,  well  sustained   638 

Ignatius,  location  and  work  of,  at  Flathead  Agency,  Montana   584 

Methodist,  at  Green  Bay,  Wis.,  result  of  work  of   638 

none  established  yet  at  Shoshone  and  Bannock  Agency  for  want  of  means  649 
Presbyterian,  at  Yankton  Agency,  received  no  support  from  government .  543 
stations  and  schools  at  Cheyenne  River  Agency,  three  in  charge  of  Episcopal  Church.  518 

at  Cheyenne  River  Agency,  two  Presbyterian   518 

Missions  to  the  Indians'  at  Crow  Creek  Agency,  Dakota^  in  charge  of  Episcopal  Church   522 

at  Red  Cloud  Agency  in  charge  of  Episcopal  Church   534 

at  Red  Lake,  Minnesota,  in  charge  of  Episcopal  Church   574 

at  Rosebud  Agency  in  charge  of  Episcopal  Church   536 

at  Shoshone  and  Bannock  Agency,  Wyoming,  in  charge  of  Episcopal 

Church   649 

at  Sisseton  Agency,  Dakota,  in  charge  of  American  Board  Commission- 
ers for  Foreign  Missions    538 

at  White  Earth  Agency,  Minnesota,  in  charge  of  Episcopal  Church   577 

two,  at  Yankton,  Presbyterian  and  Episcopal   543 

Missionaries  to  the  Indians  at  Fort  Colville  Agency,  Washing-ton,  "Jesuit  Fathers,"  resident  .  625 
at  Red  Lake  Agency,  Rev.  F.  Smith  and  Rev.  M.  Hart,  native  Epis- 
copal.  574 

at  White  Earth,  Mr.  Emangahbow  and  Mr.  Wright  (native  Indian), 

Episcopal   577 

two  native,  now  under  instruction  at  White  Earth,  soon  to  begin 

Episcopal  mission  on  north  side  of  Red  Lake   574 

Missionary  to  the  Indians  at  Cheyenne  River  Agency,  report  of  Rev.  H.  Swift.  Episcopal   519 

at  Crow  Creek  Agency,  Rev.  Edw.  Ashley,  resident  Episcopal   522 

at  Devil's  Lake  Agency,  Rev.  Claude  Ebner,  resident   524 

at  Fort  Berthold  Agency,  Dakota,  Rev.  C.  L.  Hall   529 

at  Grand  Ronde  Agency,  Rev.  A.  J.  Croquet   609 

at  Leech  Lake  Agency',  Rev.  S.  G.  Wrighte   573 

at  Lower  Brule  Agencv,  transferred  to  Spotted  Tail  Agency,  Rev.  H. 

Burt,  Episcopal  ....  1  '.   532 

at  Puyallup  Agency,  Rev.  M.  G.  Mann,  Presbyterian   629 

at  Red  Cloud  Agency,  Rev.  John  Robinson,  Episcopal   534 

at  Red  Lake  Agency,  death  of  Rev.  S.  Madison,  late   574 

at  Santee  Agency,  Rev.  William  W.  Fowler,  Episcopal   595 

at  Sisseton  Agency,  Dakota,  report  of  Rev.  S.  R.  Riggs   538 

at  Umatilla  Agency,  Rev.  Mr.  Congardy   619 

at  Warm  Springs  Agency,  Rev.  Mr.  Fee   621 

at  White  Earth  Agency,  Rev.  J.  A.  Gilfillan,  resident  Episcopal   577 

at  Wichita  Agency,  assisted  by  Seminole  Indian,  Baptist   566 

much  needed  at  Blackfeet  Agency,  Montana   &79 

at  Shoshone  and  Bannock  Agency,  Wyoming   649 
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work  among  Michigan  Indians,  encouraging  results  ot  -  -  -  ■  •  g29 

among  Puyallup  Indians,  results  ot  taithtul   52Q  m 

among  Yanktonnais,  good  results  ot  -  -  -  -  -  -   519'  52Q 

at  Cayenne  River  Agency,  gratifying  results  ot   «>i»,  ^ 

at  Devil's  Lake  Agency  in  charge  of  Romanists    

at  Flathead  Agency,  Montana,  by  Romanists,  very  successful   584,  58o 

at  Nez  Perce  Agency  very  limited  -     50g 

at  Round  Valley  Agency  results  of   509 

577 

in  aid  of  '"  543 

at  Yankton  Agency,  results  ot  ...    511 

none  at  Los  Pinos  Agency,  Colorado    5  5 

none  attempted  among  Moquis  Pueblos  

none  attem pted  at  Sac  and  Fox  Agency  Iowa  .    -   °™ 

Timip  attempted  during  the  year  at  Lemhi  Agency,  Idaho   °|« 

?e?y  U^Kipted  among  Indians  of  Neah  Bay  Agency   627 

MisSisSippiandMissLri«^e—  ^ 

omeinthe--—   ■ 133 

public  lands  in,  offered  for  sale   132)  133 

Indians  ax_  vv  mreu  ^  Reservation  make  praiseworthy  efforts  at  farming   576 

Missouria  Indian  Reservation  in  Kansas  and  Nebraska  ■  -  •  u 

Missouri  and  Arkansas,  resurvey  of  1™  »*™Je  £ "  VeYatin-to .".V830,892,"9i6,"924,  928-937,  946 

Kiver,  Fort  Scott  and  Gulf  Railroad  ^^f^^ii::-^^^^,  & 
for  500  miles  above,  Yankton  Agency  withdrawn  from  white  settlement  m  1875.  4o7 

subsidized  railroads  north  of   869 

^tho0ff 869 
"  Mixed  Shoshone,  Bannoct,  and  SheepelSr  Indies  i^ied'in"  Lemhi"  Agency,  Idaho   W7 

MogoUontd«  *SI 

vateafarm  ---  "Vr"""""' "  ...  564 

Mo-ko-ho-ko's  band  of  Sacs  and  Poxes  m  Kansas  . . .         -  -  -   608 

^^^^^^^^^'^^'^'^^  ,08 

private  land-claims   XLIli,  U,  15,  295-313, 1107-1113 

Montana  -   1113 

acres  of  land  of,  under  cultivation     301 

advantages  of  a  home  in  '  j  297 

agricultural  lands  of  -----   1107 

abundant  -   1108 

products  of   299 

agriculture  of  .  . .  -  -  -  :  •  ■ " / '  xLII-XLV,'il07-1113 

Annual  Report  of  Governor  of          -  -  -  ^  l  295-313 

Surveyor-General  of  -  -  -  -  -  -  J*.  ^Tt{t 

apportionment  for,  of  appropriations  for  surveys  7, 14,  dOl,  du»,  6W 

annronriations  for  surveys,  apportionment  for,  of ...  -  h^,  ^> 

aSy  office  of  Helena,  gold  and  silver  handled  at,  during  year  -   15,  300 

atmosphere  of,  pureness  and  dryness  ot  1110 


benevolent  and  other  institutions  of   -  -  -  -.         -   , 

British  authorities  protect  Indians  m  their  robberies,  &c  

-character  of  population   110g 

energetic   „g 

enterprising  -  ■  ™\> 

intelligent  -  301'  £25 


law-abiding 


1108 
1108 


liberal  -   ....  nR 

patriotic  - 

vicious,  of  Indians  of  -L1±J-' 

citizenship  in   1108 

climate,  &c,  of,  bracing   11n8 

coai  of  good  quantT in.l.v/.'-v:;:::::::"  300, 1107,  vm 

cool  climate,  &c,  of,  delightfully  Wik'ooh  9Q8  307 

contracts  for  surveys  in  -  -  -  -  -  14>  i?_295-313 

expenditures  under  14-15, 

work  under   14»  15>  295-313 

.  ,     .  worKunuei   300,1107 

■copper  lodes  m  - -,-,-,0 

-cultivation,  acres  of  land  of,  under  
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Montana,  dark  vegetable  mold.  &c,,  soil  of,  a   1107 

debt  of  Territory  of   1113 

delightfully  cool  climate.  &c,  of   1308 

deposits,  special,  for  surveys  in   14,  302 

development  of  mineral  resources  of,  in  its  infancy   1107 

educational  institutions  of   1109 

interests,  fee.,  of    1108-1110 

energetic  character  of  population  of   1108 

enterprising  character  of  population  of  ,  301, 1108 

excellent,  &c,  water  power  of   1108 

for  manufacturing  purposes   1108 

milling  purposes,  cfcc   1108 

exports  from.  &c   1108 

gold  and  silver  of  15,  299,  300, 1107 

exports  of.  from   1108 

handled  at  assay  office  of  Helena,  during  year   15,  300 

shipped  from,  during  vear  15,  300, 1108 

lodes  in  "  299, 1107 

good  quality  of  coal  in  300, 1107, 1108 

government  of   1110. 1111 

Governor  of.  Annual  Report  of  XLII-XLV,  1107-1113 

grandeur  of  the  "wild  mountain  scenery,  <fcc.  of   1107 

exceeds  anything  on  the  habitable  globe   1107 

Great  Penobscot  Gold  Mine  of   1107 

immense  vield  of   1107 

habits  of  Indians  of  1111, 1112 

handled  at  assay  office  of  Helena,  during  year,  gold  and  silver  . . .    15,  300 

home  in.  advantages  of  a  ,   301 

immense  yield  of  "the  Great  Penobscot  Mine  of   1107 

Indians  of  1111, 1112 

character,  vicious,  of  1111, 1119 

habits,  thieving,  of  1111, 1112 

protected  by  British  authorities   1112 

vicious  character  of  1111, 1112 

institutions  of,  benevolent  and  other   1110 

intelligent,  &c,  character  of  population  of  301,1108 

interests,  educational,  See.,  of  1108-1110 

iron  ore.  valuable,  in  300, 1107 

land  of.  under  cultivation,  acres  of   1113 

lands  of.  agricultural,  abundant   297,1107 

mineral  297. 1107 

pastoral  , . . .  296,  297, 1108 

timber   297 

law-abiding  character  of  population  of   1108 

lead  lodes  in  .300, 1107 

libraries  of,  public   1109 

liberal  character  of  population  of   1108 

live  stock  of.  number  of   1113 

raising  in  300, 1108. 1113 

value,  <fec,  of  300,301,1108,1113 

lodes,  copper,  in    300, 1107 

gold,  in  299. 1107 

lead,  in  300, 1107 

silver,  in  300, 1107 

mineral  lands  of  297, 1107 

resources  of.  development  of.  in  its  infancy   1107 

mines  of.  coal  300, 1108 

copper  300, 1107 

gold  299, 1107 

iron  300, 1107 

lead  300,1107 

placer   299 

silver  300, 1107 

mountain  scenery  of.  grandeur  of  the  wild   1107 

exceeds  anything  on  habitable  globe   1107 

number  of  live  stock  of   Ill  3 

pastoral  interests  of  296.  297, 1108 

lands  of  296,  297, 1108 

patriotic  character  of  population  of   1108 

permanent,  intelligent,  and  enterprising  character  of  population  of  301, 1108 

placer  mines  of   299 

population,  <fcc,  character  of  301, 1108 

energetic . . .  „   1108; 

enterprising  1  301, 1108 

intelligent  301, 1108 

law-abiding   1108 

liberal    1108 

patriotic   1108 

products  of.  agricultural   1108 

property  of.  value  of  taxable   1113 

public  libraries  of   1109 

pore  mountain  streams,  well  watered  by  1107, 1108 

quality  of  coal  in.  good  300, 1108 

raising  live  stock  in  300. 1108, 1113 

value,  &c,  of  300,  301, 1108, 1113: 
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*  ......  XLH-XLV,  1107-1113 

Montana,  Report,  Annual,  of  Governor  of  ..    u  295-313 

Surveyor-General  ot   1107 

resources  of,  development  of  mineral,  m  its  infancy  -  nQ7 

richness  and  depth  of  soil ,  &c,  ot....     1107 

scenery  of,  grandeur  of  wild  ^mntam^^. ----- v ■  ^ Stable  globe   1107 

ehipped  from,  gold  and  silver,  during  the  year  ""  "/.""  """300, 1107 

silver  lodes  in  •     15,  300 

shipped  from  during  year          -  -  -  -  -  -  -  HOT 

soil  of,  a  dark  vegetable  mold  of  great  richness  and  depth  -    u  m 

special  deposits  for  surveys  m  300, 1108, 1113 

stock-raising  in  -  ------  -  "  300,  301, 1108, 1113 

value,  &c. ,  ot  -  - ,   1107, 1108 

streams,  well  watered  by  pure  mountain  " .  .14.  295-313 

Surveyor-General  of,  Annual  Report  ot  14, 15,  295-313 

surveys  in  *  '. . .    14,  306 

area  of  -     14, 15,  295-298,  307 

contracts  for   14  15  292,  301-313 

cost  of   '  14,302 

deposits,  special,  for  15,  313 

estimates,  &c,  for,  for  next  fiscal  year  U  15,  299-305 

mining  -  -  -  -  -  14,  302 

special  deposits  tor   14  296,  299 

of  agricultural  lands  {4  15  295-313 

of  public  lands  . .   '    '  306 

listof  ."   14,302 

special'deposits  for     n  13 

Taxable  property  of,  value  of  J  """""]  1113 

Territorial  debt  of                                                                                    '  '   297 

timber-lands  of     295 

valley  of  the  Yellowstone  River                                                                        _  _  1108 

valuable,  &c,  water-power  of.               .  ......... "."."....  1108 

for  manufacturing  purposes   g 

milling  purposes  ■  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  - "  m  UQJ 

iron  ore  in   1113 

value  of  taxable  property  of .......  -  -   H0& 

water-power  of,  excellentand  valuable^. ... . — ^  purposes:::::."::;:::   1108 

milling  purposes  ^ 

well  watered  by  pure  mountain  streams   '  1107 

wild  mountain  scenery  of,  grandeur  ^-■-^—^-^■^^■^/^  1107 

wool  clip  in,  of  present  year;                                                                            ""  295 

Yellowstone  River,  valley  of  •  -  -  - ----- -  -  -  "  54g 

Monteith,  John  B. ,  Nez  Perces  Indian  Agency,  Idaho,  Annual  Report  ot   g?(> 

Monthly  reports  of  subsidized  railroad  companies  , . . . - - .  -  -  -  -  -  -  - ■  -  ■  -  -  •  -  -  -  .  504 

MoquisWblo  Agency,  Arizona,  Annual  KePortf1^fv\a^A£nt  Mate°r "    504,  505 

Monuis  Pueblo  Indians,  character,  customs,  mode  of  living,  <fec     -  5g4 

Morality  among  Indians  of  Plathead  Agency  high  state  of.  -  -  -   61& 

increasing  among  Indians  of  Umatilla  Agency,  Oregon  . .  -  -  -  

nf T^Sf*  it  Sisseton  Agency,  Dakota,  as  good  as  could  be  expected    W> 

of'             a  Iwfng  Rock  £  good  as  could  be  expected  with  a  garrison  so  near  ....  541 

steadily  advancing  among  Indians  of  Warm  Springs  Agency   bg 

More  liberal  appropriations  urged  for  surveys  m  Colorado .  -  3& 

Mormons,  agricultural  pursuits  of  Utah  confined  to   m5 

anti-,  conduct  mining  enterprises  ot  Utah   m5 

enterprises,  mining,  of  Utah,  conducted  by  anti-   g 

mining  enterprises  of  Utah  conducted  by  anti-   m5 

pursuits,  agricultural,  of  Utah  confined  to .  -  -  -   fi9() 

Mortality  among  Indians  of  Warm  Springs  Agency  not  very  great   »g 

am  one  Tule  River  Indians  very  great  -  -  -   . 

atChfyenne  and  Arapaho  Indian  Agency,  Indian  Territory,  very  great   552 

at  Devil's  Lake  Indian  Agency  principally  confined  to  children   ^ 

at  Flandreau  Indian  Agency  in  excess  of  births . . ...  - --------- -  ■ 641 

at  Red  Cliff  Indian  Reserve,  Wisconsin,  number  of  births  and  deaths       b*i 

at  Sisseton  Indian  Agency  very  great  among  the  very  old  and  very  young   539 

schedule  under  law  of  I80O  -  -  -  -  -  -  •  • :  -  ■  - =  80 

Mountain  and  River  Crow  Indians  included  at  Crow  Agency,  Montana   *™ 

scenery  of  Montana,  grandeur  of  the  wold--.... 1107 

Mountains  of  Idaho,  wooded  "  10g8 

Mogollon,  Arizona  

San  Francisco,  of  Arizona  " " " "  364  365 

Mountainous  regions  of  Oregon ...  ------  '514 

Muache  Ute  Indians  arrive  at  Southern  Ute  A  gency ,  C  olorado   -  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  - - 

Mucn lawlessness  resulting  from  neglect  of  Congress  to  enact  laws  for  the  speedy  settlement  of^  ^ 

private  land-claims  - :  -  t.-  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  ■--  •■•   '  506 

TVTrirrlpr  of  a  Moauis  Pueblo  Indian  bv  four  Pi-Utes   V " \"  

KSsfthree Snttted  on  citizen  Pottawatomie  Indian  Reserve,  two  by  whites,  one  by  an  ^ 

Indian   H82 

&c,  in  Wyoming   15 

Muscleshell  River,  lands  along  
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Nationalities,  population  of  Utah  embraces  all   1H5;  hiq 

Nationality  of  people  at  Hot  Springs  Reservation   '  1001 

National  Park,  Yellowstone  „  XXXVII,  979-996 

area  of  '  951,  952 

boundaries,  wonders,  and  necessities  of.   979 

dangers  around,  from  hostile  Indians   979  985 

difficulties  with  parties  claiming  to  have  made  improvements 

within  prior  to  its  dedication,  &c   985 

distances  and  routes  to   995 

within  the   995 

explorations,  &c.,  around  the  980-984,987 

Hayden's  explorations  and  surveys  of   987'  991 

history  of  the   987-993 

map  of  the    954 

necessities  of  *"  979,984 

regulations  and  rules  of   973)  994 

report  of  superintendent  of   979^  996 

routes  and  distances  to   '  995 

within  the   995 

rules  and  regulations  of  993,  994 

summary  of  the  facts  relating  to   984-987 

surveys,  &c,  Hayden's  and  others,  of  951-956,  980-984,  987,  991 

wonders,  &c,  of.   979 

National  thoroughfare,  the  Union  Pacific  Eailroad  designed  to  be  a  great   1004 

Nature  of  Idaho  debt   1104 

Nature,  &c,  of  unfinished  work  of  Hot  Springs  Commission  ........  999 

Navajo  Agency,  Arizona,  annual  report  of  Indian  Agent  Pyle             603 

Indians,  treaty  with,  about  to  expire  1   604 

very  industrious  and  peaceable  604,  605 

Naval  monument,  ready  for  ornamental  figures,  &c  „  io83, 1084 

stone  work,  &c,  around,  completed   '  1083 

Nayy-yard  on  Puget  Sound,  governor  of  Washington  Territory  recommends  the  establishment 

of  a   my 

Neah  Bay  Agency,  "Washington  Territory,  Annual  Report  of  Indian  Agent  Willoughby! .  .  .  .  .  .  626 

Nebraska  °   7  15  257-265 

agricultural  lands  surveyed  in  ........... 15,  257 

progress  in."  15,  257,  258 

statistics  of  15,  .257,  258 

Animal  Peport  of  Surveyor-General  of  15,  257-265 

apportionment  for,  of  appropriations  for  surveys  7, 15,  257'  259,  260 

appropriations  for  surveys,  apportionment  for'  _  7, 15,  257,  259,  260 

estimates,  <fcc,  for  next  fiscal  year  15,  264 

contracts  for  surveys  in  "  15,  257,  259,  262 

expenditures  under  .15'  259-263 

work  under  15,  257,259-264 

emigration  to,  great  increase  of   15,  257 

estimates,  &c.  for  surveys  in,  for  next  fiscal  year   15'  264 

great  increase  of  immigration  to  "   15,  257 

immigration  to.  great  increase  of   15,  257 

land  in,  sales  of   15,  258 

by  railroad  companies   15,  258 

unsurveyed   15,257 

area  of  15,  257!  259 

lands,  agricultural,  surveyed  in   15,  257 

grazing,  surveyed  in.   15,  257 

population  of   15,  257 

sales  of  land  in   15',  258 

by  railroad  companies   15,  258 

statistics  of,  agricultural,  &c   ,   257,  258 

Surveyor-General  of,  Annual  Peport  of  15,  257-265 

surveys  in    15,  257-265 

area,  &c,  of,  during  fiscal  year   263 

condition  of   260-262 

contracts  for  15,  257,  259,  262 

cost  of    15,' 260-263 

description,  <fcc. ,  of . ,   263 

estimates,  &c,  of,  for  the  next  fiscal  year   15,  264 

of  agricultural  lands  in   15,  257 

grazing  lands  in   15,  257 

proposed,  in  15,  257,  259 

railroad  companies,  sales  of  land  in,  by   15,  258 

Peport,  Annual,  of  Surveyor-General  of  15,  257-265 

unsurveyed  land  in  15,  257,  259 

area  of  15,  257,  259 

Necessities  of  Yellowstone  National  Park  979,  984 

Necessity,  &c,  of  military  wagon-roads  in  "Wyoming   1181 

Needed  legislation  for  Utah   1117 

Neglect  of  Congress  to  provide  for  settlement  of  private  land-claims  XVI,  125,  203 

has  cost  acres,  millions  of.  203 
large     sums  of 

money   203 

many  lives   203 

millions  of  acres..  203 
very   large  sums 
of  money   203 
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Neglect  of  Congress  to  provide  for  settlement  of  private  land-claims  ^^^^^  XVI 
Nestuccas  and  Salmon  River  Indians,  some  at  Grande  Ronde  Agency  since  their  country  has  ^ 

been  opened  to  white  settlement  -  ■  •  •  ~7  334-344 

^evada  * w.-^vad^"  Annual  B^po^"*^-  "A"        ^™^"-V."  "  "  V.'.V.   596 

iltural  lands  in,  surveys  of 

agriculture  in  -  -   -  ■ - 16  334-344 

Annual  Report  of  the  Surveyor-General  of.    -  -   ■■  < 

apportionment  for,  of  appropriations  for  survej  s   -    .  - 

appropriations  for  surveys,  apportionment  tor,  of  »        g*.  339 

area  of  public  lands  surveyed  in   '      '  334'  335 

bonaa.asof,  great ^^^^y-;""--;;;;:;-":::"";::":::"":::::"...  '335 

purposes   " : "  ■" " " "  16,  334,  341-343 

claims  in,  surveys  of  mining  .  -  -  -  -  ,-  -   16  339 

deposits  for,  special   i«  ooq 

special  deposits  for  -  :;■-■"-„-"■  ' 

Colorado,  and  Territories,  citizens  of,  authorized  by  law  to  fell  and  remove  timber  from  ^ 

the  public  domain  for  certain  purposes  "16  ^  33? 

contracts  for  surveys  in  -  -  ;  16  334'  336-338 

expenditures  unaer  iD>  ™° 

work  under  16'  3^|g 

deposits,  special,  for  surveys  in   -  -  -  -   334'  344 

estimates,  &c,  for  surveys  m,  for  next  fiscal  year   -  gg4 

grazing  lands  in,  surveys  of  "  334)  335 

great  bonanzas  of   '  335 

vield  of,  during  year  

irrigation,  canal  projects  in,  for  purposes  of   334 

lands  surveved  in,  agricultural   334 

gr.azin^  ;::."."i6,"334, 341-343 

mineral  ..16  337-344 

P.ubnllc   334 

timber    -  ooq 

list  of,  deposits,  special,  for  surveys  of  mining  claims  m   341-343 

mining  claims  in  -   33g 

public  lands  surveyed  in   qqq 

special  deposits  for  surveys  of  mining  claims  m  -  •  ™* 

mines  in   '335 

products  of  """"  334,335 

mining  m  -     335 

products  of  -  -   _  _  16  334  341_343 

claims  m,  surveys  or   16339 

deposits,  special,  for   341L343 

special  deposits  for   16'  33 5 

products  of  mining  in  -----  ;.\".*."."."".".".16f'3341  337,  339 

public  lands  surveyed  m,  area  01   '  33g 

list  of   334 

raising  stock  in  -  -  -   334-344 

Report,  Annual,  of  Surveyor-General  ot   16  g39 

special  deposits  for  surveys  in   '  334 

stock-raising  in  -  -   334-344 

Surveyor-General  of,  Annual  Report  of  --  334_344 

surveys  in  !ie"  334^  337,  339 

area  of  ....    16,334,337 

contracts  tor    „  834  336_338 

cost  01   lg  339 

deposits,  special,  for   '  339 

list    Of   004  OAA 

estimates,  &c,  for,  for  next  fiscal  year  *°*>  jgj 

of  agricultural  lands  in    334 

grazing  lands  in  ;  ;  [16 '334,  341-343 

mineral  lands  m   '      '  lfi  qqq 

special  deposits  for   qqq 

*r1  ,  .  listof ::-:::::::::::::::i6,337-344 

public  lands  m  •   '  ooq 

list  of   33| 

timber  lands  in  ■  ■  -  -  -  •  -  -  —  "  _  '  xxXi  839-850 

New  cen  sus  law  required  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  -   r fi 

Newhall  vs.  Sanger,  decision  of  Supreme  Court  m  case  ol  ....  -  •  ^ 56 

^T      ~\/r    ■  imP°r  anCe.  -  -    '. - - '. '.  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  7,"  16,  273-287 

New  Mexico  -  -  -. — ;   97« 

abundance  of  all  kinds  of  fruits  m   |< 

agriculture  in   07(5 

all  kinds  of  fruits  in  abundance  in  -■  '  9 

Annual  Report  of  Surveyor-General  of  7  ir  97a  97a 

apportionment  for,  of  appropriations  for  surveys  /,  i£ 

appropriations  for  surveys,  apportionment  for,  ot  Va  vn  971  981 

area  of  lands  surveyed  in  16'  273>  274>  gj 

character  of  settlers  in  -  -  -  •  -  -  -  -  -  -  *     /  ■ "  "iV "  V 

claims  in,  surveyor-general  of,  renews  recommendations  that  the  courts  should  ad- 

judicate  land   i7'97f: 

land,  courts  should  adjudicate,  &c   17  97« 

limit  time  of  presenting,  &c   1 1  >  '  ' 0 
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New  Mexico,  claims  in,  land,  presenting,  &c,  time  of,  should  be  limited   17,  276 

time  of  presenting,  &c,  should  be  limited   17,  276 

courts  of,  should  adjudicate  land   17,  276 

limit  time  of  presenting  land    17,  276 

time  of  presenting,  &c,  should  be  limited   17,276 

copper  mines  of   276,  277 

cost  of  surveys  of  land  in  16,  278-280,  282,  283,  285-287 

cotton  in,  cultivation  of   276 

courts  of,  should  adjudicate  land-claims  in,  surveyor-general  of,  recommends  that    17,  276 

cultivation  of  cotton  in   276 

deposits  for  Surveys  in,  special   284,  285 

develop  industry  of,  transportation  facilities  needed  to   277 

estimates,  &c,  for  surveys  in,  for  next  fiscal  year   16,287 

fruits  of  all  kinds  in  abundance  in   276 

gold  mines  of  :   276,  277 

imperfect  means,  &c,  of  investigating  and  adjusting  titles  in,  retard  settlement  of.  276 

industry  of,  transportation  facilities  needed  to  develop   277 

land-claims  in,  should  be  adjudicated  by  courts  of   17,  276 

courts  should  adjudicate   17,  276 

presenting,  time  of,  should  be  limited   17,  276 

time  of  presenting  should  be  limited   17,  276 

lands,  desert  in   17,  274 

mining,  surveyed  in  16,  276,  284 

public,  surveyed  in  16,  273-276,  278-281 

unsurveyedin   17,275 

lax  method  and  imperfect  means  of  investigating  and  adjusting  titles  in,  retard 

settlement  of   276 

lead  mines  of   276,  277 

limit  time  of  presenting  land-claims  in,  surveyor-general's  recommendation  to          17,  276 

limited  means  of  settlers  in   275 

lines  of  telegraph  in   277 

list  of  mill-site  claims  surveyed  in   284 

mining  claims  surveyed  in  „   274,  284 

public  lands  surveyed  in   ?81 

means  imperfect,  &c,  of  investigating  and  adjusting  titles  in,  retard  settlement  of.  276 

of  settlers  in,  limited   275 

Messilla,  United  States  Signal  Service  at   277 

meteorology  of     277 

method,  lax,  &c,  of  investigating  and  adjusting  titles  in,  retard  settlement  of   276 

mill-site  claims  in,  surveys  of   16,  284 

list  of  .  284 

mines  of   276,  277 

copper   276,277 

gold   276,277 

lead   276,277 

silver   276,  277 

mining  claims  in,  surveys  of  16,  274,  276,  284 

list  of   284 

private  land-claims  in,  surveys  of  16, 17,  273,  276,  282 

public  lands  in,  surveys  of  ]6,  273-276,  278-281 

list  of  :   281 

railroads  in   277 

raising  stock  in   276 

recommendation  of  surveyor-general  of,  that  the  courts  adjust  land-claims,  &c,  in.    17,  276 

to  limit  time  of  filing  claims,  &c   17,  276 

Report,  Annual,  of  Surveyor- General  of  16,17,273-287 

Santa  Fe,  United  States  Signal  Service  at   277 

settlement  of,  lax  method  and  imperfect  means  of  investigating  and  adjusting 

titles  in,  retard   276 

settlers  in,  character  of   275 

limited  means  of   275 

silver  mines  of  „   276,  277 

special  deposits  for  surveys  in   284,  285 

stock-raising  in    276 

Surveyor-General  of,  Annual  Report  of   273-287 

renews  recommendation  that  the  courts  adjust  land-claims,  &c   17,  276 
to  limit  time  of  presenting  claims,  &c.    17,  276 

surveys  in  16,  273-287 

area  of    16,  273,  274,  281 

cost  of  16,  278-280,  282,  283,  285-287 

deposits,  special,  for   284,  285 

estimates,  &c,  for,  for  next  fiscal  year   16,  287 

of  mill-site  claims  in  '   16,  284 

list  of   284 

mining  claims  in  16,  276,  284 

list  of   284 

private  land-claims  in  16, 17,  273,  276,  282 

public  lands  in  16,  273-276,  278-281 

list  of     281 

special  deposits  for   284,  285 

telegraph  lines  in   277 

time  of  presenting  and  filing  land-claims  in,  should  be  limited   17,  276 

transportation  facilities  needed  to  develop  industry  of   277 

United  Statts  Signal  Service  at  Messilla   277 

Santa  Fe   277 

New  Orleans,  Raton  Rouge  and  Vicksburg  Railroad,  statistics,  &c,  relating  to        869,  880,  890,  892,  922, 

928-937,  947 

New  settlements  in  Wyoming   20,  267 
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New  York  Agency,  New  York,  Annual  Report  of  Indian  Agent  Sbennan  -  606 

Indians  cede  lands  in  Kansas  by  treaty  of  January  15,  1838  

Newlin  M.  H.,  Kansas  Indian  Agency,  Kansas  Annual  Report  ol .  

NezPerce  Agency,  Idaho,  Annual  Report  of  Indian  Agent  Monteith  

war,  effect  upon  Indians  of  Malheur  Agency,  Oregon    Oil,  J" 

Tnd  Bannock  Indians,  raid  of,  upon  ( Irow  Agency,  Montana   583 

Nez  Perces,  disposition  of  Joseph  and  his  band  of   549 

500  living  outside  of  reservation          -          -  \Y"Z ^ 

hostile,  commit  murders  very  near  Flathead  Agency  Montana    585 

removal  of  Joseph  and  his  band  to  Quapaw  Agency,  Indian  Territory   563 

show  marked  disposition  toward  industry   £4g 

unusually  quiet  duringthe  year  84o'844,  846,  848 

Ninth  Census,  report  ot,  extracts  from.  •-   .  i";-"" '  roq 

Msqually  Indians,  not  much  change  in  their  condition  since  last  year   W» 

Noble  Harbor,  Puget  Sound,  Washington  Territory,  a   JJg 

Non-material  resources  of  "Wyoming    •  109g 

No  arms  in  Dakota  - ■  -  -  ■  -  •   1098 

military  organization  m  Dakota  -  -  ~  "  V  l''Z'<' 1 072 

second  place,  United  States  in  her  chanties  can  afford  to  take  

water  communication  with  Idaho   logg 

public  buildings  in  Dakota  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  -   nm 

"Non-resident  officers  of  Government  Hospital  for  the  Insane  -  -  -  -  -  -  -   x^ 

NortS  Arapaho  Indians,  removal  of,  from  Red  Cloud  to  Shoshone  and  Bannock  Agency   651 

Northern  Cheyenne  Indians,  number  of,  disposition,  &c  — ^  IX  ^ 

refuse  to  affiliate  with  Southern  Cheyennes,  and  are  very  different 

in  all  respects   -  -  -  TTTT  "J" 

Northern  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  reports  of,  to  Railroad  Auditor  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  880 

statistics,  &c,  relating  to  -XXII,  860,  861,  867,  890,  892,  910,  9.0,  922,  928  36  <,  94b 

North  Wisconsin  Railroad,  statistics,  &c,  relating  to  891,  893,  911,  926,  928-937,  94b 

Number  of  bounty  land-claims  (pensions)  of  all  classes  

private  land-claims  appealed   \ti 

*  decided,  &c  

reported  and  unadjudicated   ^ 

unadjudicated  -  -  ■ 


live  stock  in  Montana 


Numerous  publications  of  Geological,  &c,  Survey  of  the  Territories    955 

O 

Object,  &c,  of  Hot  Springs  Commission  - 

•Occupations  of  Wyoming  population  .— 

~~     -  of  Columbia  Institution  for  Deaf  and  Dumb  -   ^y 


Officers 


Government -Hospital  for  the  Insane 


1061 


non-resident   1061 

resident  .  .■   1061 

land-grant  railroads   930>  |gl 

Official  record  of  Corps  des  Mines  "V Y-Zi".     "  iaa 

records  of  General  Land  Office,  needed  facilities  for  exemplification  of   144 

Oo-alala  and  Brule  Sioux,  visit  of  special  commission  to    -  -  -  -   4t>0 

Ucaiaia  ana  r>ru  e                     ^  disturbed  by  their  removal  determined  upon  by  Congress  532 

Ohio  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College,  lands  to   8o 

Oio  Cahente  Indian  Reservation,  &c,  survey  of   J  & 

Omaha  Agency,  Nebraska,  Annual  Report  of  Indian  Agent  Vore   590 

Indians  progress,  general  condition,  &c.   : £oo 

Oneida  Indians  of  Green  Bay  Agency  make  noticeable  improvement  m  farming   638 

Operations  of  land  department  of  subsidized  railroads   cTTai  s 

Opportunities  for  fraud  under  present  pension  system      814,  815 

Opposes  consolidation  of  land-surveying  districts  Surveyor-General  of  California   10,  381 

Oraibies  of  Moquis  Indian  Pueblo  Agency  refuse  to  be  enrolled    504 

Orchard  for  Government  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  abundant  yield  of  ~  363-377 

-Oregon,  -^^j^^  "j  Surveyor- General  of  -  17, 18,  363-377 

apportionment  for,  of  appropriations  for  surveys.  7, 18,  3b3-377 

appropriations  for  surveys,  apportionment  for,  of   7  18,  363,  365 

1  v   *  General,  Surveyor,  asks  for  larger  18,  364,  36o 

larger,  asked  for  by  Surveyor-General   .18,  364,  365 

Surveyor-General  asks  for  larger  18,  364,  365 

area  of  land  surveyed  in  17, 18,  364,  366-373 

beneficial  character  of  emigration  to   'fa? 

brush-lands  of  :  -  -  -  -   fbo 

difficulty  of  surveying  the   365 

expense  of  surveying  the   365 

miles  upon  miles  in  extent   365 

change  in  the  character  of  land  settled  in  -   364 

chaparrals  in,  dense   365 

character  of  land  settled  in,  change  in  the  -  -  364 

claims  in,  mining  -  -   -r  .-  1§>  363,  373 

commercial  and  industrial  pursuits  and  importance  of,  rapidly  growing   364 

contract  for  surveys  £  - — A^m^^l,  37M77 

work  under  17, 18,  363,  364,  366-371 

dense  chaparrals  in  t   365 

deposits,  special,  for  surveys  in   17,  370 

system  for  surveys,  little  understood  by  settlers   364 

in  time,  will  be  popular  method   364 

method,  in  time,  will  be  popular   364 

popular  method,  in  time  will  be   364 
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Oregon,  difficulty  and  expense  of  surveying  the  brush-lands  of   365 

emigrants  to.  majority  of,  seeking  homes  in   18,  364 

emigration  to,  character  of   \g  364 

beneficial   18'  364 

permanent   18^  364 

beneficial  character  of   18  364 

increase  of   18,'  364 

permanent  character  of  .   18  364 

growing  commercial  and  industrial  pursuits  and  importance  of.  rapidly  ...       '  364 

heavily  timbered  regions  of   364,  355 

homes  in,  a  majority  of  emigrants  to.  seeking   18  .364 

importance  of.  rapidly  growing  commercial  and  industrial  pursuits  and   '  364 

increase  of  emigration  to   18  364 

industrial  pursuits  and  importance  of,  rapidly  growing  commercial    '  364 

in  time  the  deposit  system  will  be  the  popular  method  of  surveys  of   364 

land,  area  of,  surveyed  in   17, 18.  364,  366-373 

change  in  the  character  of.  settled*.   364 

character  of.  settled,  change  in  the   364 

settled  in,  change  in  the  character  of   364 

lands  of,  brush   365 

public  ."."17,18.  363-377 

swamp  364 

timbered   364,365 

majority  of  emigrants  to.  seeking  homes  in   18  364 

method  of  surveys,  in  time  the  deposit  system  will  be  the  popular                   '  364 

miles  upon  miles  of  brush-lands  in   365 

mining  claims  in  ig  353,  373 

mountainous  regions  of.   364*  36' 5 

permanent  c  haracter  of  emigration  to  ...........    18.  ?C4 

popular  method  of  surveys,  in  time  the  deposit  system  will  be  the               '364 

public  lands  of  1  17  ^8  373-377 

surveys  of  17'  is'  373-377 

pursuits  and  importance  of.  rapidly  growing  commercial  and  industrial  '  364 

rapidly  growing  commercial  and  industrial  pursuits  and  importance  of   364 

regions  of.  heavily  timbered   364  365 

mountainous  .....[..[.['"". ...'". ..."  364^365 

Report,  Annual,  of  Surveyor-General  of  17, 18,  363-377 

seeking  homes  in.  a  majority  of  emigrants  to  18  364 

settled,  change  in  the  character  of  the  land  ~~*       '  364 

settlers  little  understand  deposit  system  for  surveys  ........  364 

special  deposits  for  surveys  in  . . . .                 17.  370 

Surveyor-General  of,  Annual  Report  of   17  18  363-377 

surveys  in  !"."""""."""'".'."  "'."'.11,  18,  363-377 

area  of   .   17)  18,  364,  366-373 

contracts  tor  17<  18)  363,  366-371 

c«st  of  17, 18,  363.  364.  366-371,  376.  377 

deposits,  special,  for   17  370 

of  mining  claims  in   18  363' 373 

public  lands  in   ."."."."."!!".! '.'. ...  17, 18.  373-377 

deposits,  special,  for   17,370 

special  deposits  for   17,  370 

swamp  lands.  &c   364 

swamp  lands  of  [  '  364 

system,  deposits  for  surveys  in.  little  understood  by  settlers     364- 

Oregon  and  California  Railroad  Company,  report  of.  to  Railroad  Auditor  XXHT,  880 

sections  of.  accepted  by  President   XVI 

statistics,  &c.  relating  to  XXITI.  890,  892,  910.  920, 

922,  928-937  94  9  945—947 

Central  Railroad  Company,  reports  of,  to  Railroad  Auditor  ..'   '  XXIII  880- 

.  ,  statistics,  &c,  relating  to   XXHI,  890.  892,  910.  920.  922.  928-937.  942-947 

Oregon  C ltys  belonging  to  Grand  Ronde  Agencv.  number  of    .  608 

Organization  of  subsidized  railroads  .".   "  999-997 

the  militia  of  Wyoming  for  defense  against  outlaws.  Sec              1185 

Origin,  volcanic,  of  Idaho  soil   1  t  02 

Ornamental  figures.  &c.,  naval  monument  ready  for   ." 1083  1084 

Otoe  Agency.  Nebraska,  Annual  Report  of  Indian  A  sent  Griest. ..."   '  591 

Reservation  in  Kansas  and  Nebraska   .    '  52 

Otoes,  about  one-fourth  of  the  tribe  still  under  infl uenee  of  former  "chiefs". .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  V. ."..."." '.  599 

and  Missourias.  the  past  few  years  a  transition  period  for   .  599 

have  realized  nothing  from  sale  of  their  land   593 

Ottawa  and  Chippewa  Indians  of  Michigan,  condition  of  occupations  "&c 571 
Ottawas  of  Blanchard's  Fork  and  Roche  de  Bceuf,  of  Quapaw  Agencv,  number  of  size  of  reser- 
vation, &c  °   562 

Ottertail  Pillager  Indians  industrious  and  should  be  encouraged  .II™"".""*"" 576 

Outrages,  Indian,  in  Washington  Territory  """"_"_"'~.'"_".""~il24  1125- 

.    .  remedv  for   H94 

Outlaws  in  Wyoming,  gangs  of  armed   1182 

Army,  need  of,  greatly  felt  for  protection  against   1182 

defense  against,  militia  organizing  for   1185 

mail  robberies,  &c,  of   1182 

measures  for  organizing  militia  for  defense  against   1185 

murderous  violence  of,  &c   1182 

need  of  Army  greatly  felt  for  protection,  &c   1182 

organization  of  militia  for  defense  against   1185 

outrages,  &c,  of   1182 

r.      „       .  robberies,  &c,  of   1182 

Overflowed  and  swamp  laud  decisions.    (See  Decisions  &c.) 

Ownership  of  railroads   9og  929, 
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Pacific  Railroad  Companies,  accounts  of,  with  United  States   906 

Railroads.    (See  Railroads,  &c.) 
Pan-TJte  Indians  at  Pyramid  Lake  Reservation,  marked  improvement  m  conduct  and  habits  of .  598 
of  Nevada  Agency  loyal  to  government  in  spite  of  temptations  ol  hostile  .Ban- 

nocks  ___  59^ 

Papago  Indians,  number,  condition,  &c...   501 

Papers  accompanying  Report  of  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs   47 7-494 

Parker,  Rich.  C.,'Hoopa  Valley  Indian  Agency,  California,  Annual  Report  of  506 

Park,  Middle,  Colorado  ,  ---    11 

Yellowstone  National.    (See  National  Park,  Yellowstone.) 

Partial  reports  of  certain  railroad  companies   881 

Passenger  traffic  on  subsidized  railroads    ;  

Passes  given  to  Warm  Spring  Indians  to  gather  berries  m  Cascade  Mountains   621 

to  Indians  wishing  to  leave  reservation,  agents  should  have  authority  to  enforce  depart- 
ment order  relative  to  -  -  -  •  540 

Pastoral  interests  of  Montana  ^97, 110«- 

lands  of  Montana  oxk'hlf^Va'  IJ-q 

Wyoming  ■  265,  266, U58,  H°9 

resources  of  Wyoming  1156-1158 

Patented  and  approved  mining  claims  during  year   87 

unpatented  private  land-claims   125- 

Patents,  Commissioner  of,  Annual  Report.    (See  Annual  Reports,  &c.) 

Patents  for  allotments  greatly  desired  by  Lac  Court  Oreille  Indians  of  Wisconsin   642 

should  be  issued  to  Indians   544 

should  be  granted  to  Bad  River  Indians  for  their  allotments   642. 

to  Red  Cliff  Indians  who  have  taken  and  improved  80-acre  tracts,  department  urged  to 

give   Ml 

Patriotic  character  of  people  of  Montana  -  -  -  •         -  -  -   1108 

Patten,  James  I.,  Shoshone  and  Bannock  Indian  Agency,  Wyoming,  Annual  Report  of   644 

Pawnee  Agency,  Indian  Territory,  Annual  Report  of  Indian  Agent  Ely    558 

Reservation  in  Nebraska   52 

Indians,  two  bands  live  in  ' 1  villages"  and  two  in  houses      559 

1 1  Pee-sent-yi's  "  loyalty  and  excellent  influence  upon  Shoshone  Indians  of  Duck  Valley   599 

Pembina  Indians  of  White  Earth  should  have  assistance  and  encouragement   576 

Pend  d'Oreille  Indians  of  Flathead  Agency  live  in  and  cultivate  Mission  Valley,  Montana   584 

Penobscot  Gold  Mine  of  Montana,  Great  ■   1107 

immense  yield  of  -   1107 

Pension  agents,  annual  reports  of   820 

daily  reports  of,  during  September,  1877    818 

expenses,  office,  of   820 

fees  and  salary  of   820 

complain  that  reduction  of.  cripples  efficiency  of  offices  of  ..  820 

list  of.  -   831 

office,  expenses,  of   820 

reports  of,  annual   820 

daily,  during  September,  1877    818 

salaries  and  fees  of   820 

reduction  of,  cripples  efficiency  of  offices  of   820 

Pension  agencies  .XXVI,  XXVIJ,  817-820,  831 

consolidation  of  XXVI,  XXVII,  818 

effected  promptly  and  without  confusion  XXVII,  818 

little  inconvenience  experienced  from  XXVII,  818 

quarterly  payments  under,  promptly  made  XXVII,  818 

saving  to  government  by  XXVII,  820 

table  "showing  number  paid  during  pay-month  of  each  quarter 

since   819 

list  of  -   831 

no  branch  of  public  service  more  efficiently  administered  than  the   820-  : 

number  of,  and  the  States  in  which  located   817,  831 

order  by  President  in  relation  to  two  of   817 

President's  order  m  relation  to  two  of   817 

Pension  attorneys,  act  of  Congress  of  June  20,  1878,  respecting    823 

hostility  to,  of  certain  claim  agents   824 

principal  features  of,  recommended  by  Hon. 
A.  V.  Rice,  chairman  House  Committee 

on  Invalid  Pensions   823 

views  of  Commissioner  of  Pensions  on   824-826 

charges  against   814 

investigation  of   ',   814 

debarred   814,832 

disbarred   814,  832 

dropped   814,  832 

investigation  of  charges  against   814 

restored   814,  832 

suspended   814,  832 

Pension  claims,  average  cost  of  settling   817 

change  in  system  of  settling  XXVI,  822 

comparative  cost  of  settling   817 

new,  under  act  of  March  9,  1878  XXV,  81$ 

number  of,  allowed  XXV,  813,  816,  827,  836 

bounty-land  XXV,  813.  827 

disposed  of  XXV.  813,  816,  827,  836. 
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Pensions,  claims,  number  of,  filed.  &c  XXV,  813,  827,  836 

investigations  into  XXV,  814 

cost  of  XXVI,  814 

increase  XXV,  813,  816,  827 

invalid  XXV,  813,  816,  827,  836 

new  XXV,  813,  827 

original  XXV,  813,  816,  827 

received  XXV,  813,  827 

rejected  XXV,  813,  816,  827 

reopened  XXV,  813,  816,  827 

restoration  813,  816,  827 

survivors  XXV,  813,  816,  827,  836 

unsettled  XXV,  813 

war  of  1812  XXV,  813,  816,  827,  836 

widows,  <fcc  XXV,  813,  816,  827,  336 

Pension  Office,  accounts  and  record  division  of   823 

amount  and  character  of  work  performed  in   815,  816 

bounty dand  division  of   823 

chief  clerk  of,  increase  of  salary  of   823 

clerical  force  of,  delay  of  business  in,  from  failure  of  Congress  to  increase   815 

increased  efficiency  of  XXVII,  815 

saving  to  government  from   817 

saving  to  government  from  increased  efficiency  of   817 

still  inadequate  to  work  of   815 

increased  and  increasing  work  of   815,  887 

increase  of  salaries  in   822,  823 

invalid  division  of   823 

investigations,  special,  of   814 

law-clerk  of,  increase  of  salary  of  ,   823 

navy  division  of,  old  war  and/   823 

old  war  and  navy  division  of   823 

records  and  accounts  division  of   823 

salaries,  increase  of,  in   822,  823 

special  investigations  of   814 

service  division  of   823 

operations  of  ,   832 

war  and  navy  division  of,  old   823 

widows'  division  of   823 

Pension  rolls,  condition  of   820 

consolidated   820 

rewritten  in  new  books   820 

Pensions  allowed,  &c,  during  year.   828 

annual  value  of   828 

amount  appropriated  for,  during  fiscal  year  XXV,  821,  830 

paid  during  year  for  .'  XXV,  821,  828,  830 

Annual  Eeport  of  Commissioner  of.    (See  Annual  Report,  &c.) 

appropriations  for.  during  year  XXV,  821,  830 

causes  of  failure  to  draw   821 

Commissioner  of,  Annual  Eeport  of.    (See  Annual  Eeport,  &c.) 

legislation,  recommends  certain  XXVTJ,  821 

recommends  certain  legislation  XXVH,  821 

dropped  from  roll,  &c   828 

annual  value  of   828 

fraudulent  XXVI,  814,  815 

constantly  increasing  XXVI,  815 

no  remedy  for,  under  present  pension  system  XXVI,  815 

constantly  increasing  fraudulent  XXVI,  815 

increased,  &c,  during  year   828 

annual  value  of   828 

increasing  fraudulent,  constantly  XXVI,  815 

no  remedy  for  fraudulent,  under  present  pension  system  XXVI,  815 

number  of,  allowed  and  increased  during  year   XXV,  813,  828 

increase   828 

original   828 

restoration   828 

annual  value  of   828 

dropped  from  roll  during  year  -   828 

reduced  in  rate,  <fcc  .'   828 

annual  value  of   828 

reduced  in  rate,  &c   828 

total  amount  paid  for.  during  vear   828 

yearly  value  of  all   828 

Pensioners,  comparative  statement,  by  agencies,  of  number  of   833 

at  beginning  of  year   833 

at  close  of  year   833 

dropped  from  rolls  during  vear   829 

cause  of   829 

number  of   829 

new   821 

number  of,  on  rolls  at  termination  of  each  fiscal  year  since  1861   837 

remaining  on  hand  XXV,  820,  829 

rank  of   834 

number  of  each   834 

rates  per  month  paid   835 

number  of,  at  each  rate   835 

whole  number  of  XXV,  820,  828,  833 

Peoria  Bottom  Indians  of  Cheyenne  Eiver  Agency  in  charge  of  Presbyterian  Mission   518 
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.     ,.   _    18,364 

Permanent  character  of  emigration  to  Oregon   301 

people  ol  Montana   839  840 

Persons  Qualifications  of,  to  superintend  the  census-taking  -------  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  -   '  9y7 

pS&SSf^B?  to  Hot  Springs  Commission,  covering  claims  to  land,  to  -------  »g 

surSon,  United  States  Army,  for  services  as  temporary   506 

at  Hoopa  Valley  Indian  Agency,  resignation  ot  -  

it  Phna  Indian  Agency,  salary  too  small  to  secure  permanent     .       -  -   500 

at  Red  Lake  Indian  Agency  very  taithful  and  popular  with  the  Indians   575 

ft«£«^  tit 

S«iSTa^ 

more  tnan one  needed  at  Tulalip  Indian  Agency,  Washington  Territory   go 

;;;nS  $ 

Physicians  employed  at  Indian  agencies  should  he  well  qualified   ™ 

Maricopa  imiiais'omiged'  to  abandon  thelr'iese^ations  on  account  of  scarcity  of^  ^ 

Maricopa!  and  Papagoe  Indians  embraced  in  Pima  Agency   *jg 

timber-belt  of  Louisiana  -   139 

Placer  mining  in  Dakota     14  318 

Idaho   299 

Montana   hqi 

Plains  of  Idaho,  desert  .  .  .    .  .  .  .  .  1130 

Wyoming   27 

!:!;:!:: n ;::i:c;rii::'';..';;:!,^:,r;:>v,:  a&i ...  k,:,,:^^,.  ^^ a-uz*x ... g 

Poland  Credit  Mobilier  Committee  of  1872   . .  -  -   862 

report  ot  v T v  ItV 

Police,  Indian,  efficient  working  of  system,  ^mOTdatioma  relative  to,  &e                        -  -  -  -  ,  «l 

established  at  Lower  Brule  Agency,  Dakota  ------- ■  -  -  -  -   ^_ 

?mod  effect  of  introduction  of  system  at  White  Earth  Agency. .    ?<J 

S?iiS  at  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  Agency,  Indian,  Territory,  17  m  the  force. .  .51 

at  Fort  Peck  Agency,  Montana   °°g 

at  Lend  d  A  gency ,  Idaho  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  

,m,,„e  ^                                                                        Cario;  £ 

system  in  force  on  Bad  River  reserve  Wisconsin  

iust  established  at  Uintah  Valley  Agency  

recently  introduced  at  Pima  Agency  --------   "Zt 

Policy,  advancement  made  by  Indians  of  Wichita  Agency  under  the  peace   56® 

change  of,  towards  Indians  deprecated    • 

Indian,  plan  of,  sketched  by  Secretary   595 

one  very  weak ^^derogatory  to'  their  progre^ in  "civilization: . . ! . "  -  591 

oward  rn   a  s  S    '^  ^1^  Wilbur  as  resul,  of  {4  fears'  experience   630-638 

towards  SSKs  of  the  Missouri,  bad  effect  of  uncertain    o90 

Swards  them  Indians  of  Umatilla  Agency  anxious  in  regard  to  future   ^19 

»£»£fS^  531 

dyin e  out  among  Indians  of  Devil's  Lake  Agency,  Dakota  [\.  nft 

prevSfs  to*  'some  extent  among  Indian  s"of  Si^s'e  W^ency^  Dakota  . ! ! ! ! : .  i : ! . .  - 1  -  i  539 

nrevalent  among  Indians  of  Crow  Creek  Agency,  Dakota- -  -  -  -   521 

a     P™  twh™ Territory  Annual  Report  of  Indian  Agent  Whiteman    560 

?°onca  iS;  J^S'MP*  effeCt  ^  ^  ***** 1? 

SafseS  466'  jgf 

much  disheartened  and  anxious  to  return  to  their  old  home  m  Dakota   561 


very  mucuuisneaiLeiicu  ciuci  o-ai^^""     ,  w  i    ,  ru-» 

about  400  owned  by  Indians  of  Standing  Rock  A  gency,  Dakota   541 

a_D0.  ^li""  ""nL.LA  "River  Indians.  $9,000  realized  trom  sale  of  1,936  

nge  

lopXtioroFCaRfoi^^exicaa'or  Spanish  -  -  382 


k '  and  colts  of  Cheyenne  River  Indians,  $9,1-  - 

rnn stitute  principal  wealth  of  Sacs  and  Foxes  of  Iowa    ------  -  -  -  567 

ttvSJnTclarv  utensils,  many  Pawnee  Indians  desire  to  exchange   5o9 

Popular method ^^^^^^  ^    P     . !?! T.™}. .  .  -  -! 

79  I 
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Population  of  Dakota  ■  244,  1007, 1098 

Hot  Springs  Reservation   1001 

Idaho   1102 

border,  and  Indians  cannot  agree   1103 

collisions  of   1105 

increasing  wants  of   1105 

Montana,  character  of  301, 1108 

energetic   1108 

enterprising  301, 1108 

intelligent  301,1108 

law-abiding    1108 

liberal   1108 

patriotic  •   1108 

Nebraska   15,  257 

Utah  embraces  all  nationalities  1115, 1116 

Washington  Territory      1122, 1123 

doubled  during  year   353 

Wyoming  1172-1176 

condition,  social,  of  1174-1176 

distribution  of  1172, 1173 

material  status,  present,  of  1173, 1174 

occupations  of  1172, 1173 

present  material  status  of  1173, 1174 

social  status  of  1174-1176 

social  status,  present,  of    1174-1176 

status,  present  materia],  of  1173, 1174 

social,  of  1174-1176 

Population  schedule  (census)  under  law  of  1850    844-848 

Poor's  Manual  of  Railroads  for  1878,  extracts  from,  showing  capital,  cost,  revenue,  <fcc,  of  roads, 

by  the  unitary  standard  of  100  miles  and  by  groups  of  States    886,  907-909 

"Porterfield  warrants,"  military  laud  warrants,  &c   83 

no  locations  under   83 

Portion,  greater,  of  Idaho,  impossible  of  cultivation   1101 

Port  Neuf  and  Kansas  prairie  countries,  Idaho  ...    1105 

Post-office  and  telegraphic  address  of  Indian  agents   809-811 

Pottawatomie,  Black  Bob  Indians,  &c,  at  Quapaw  Agency,  do  not  compare  favorably  with 

other  Indians  of  agency   562 

of  Huron  subsist  themselves  by  laboring  for  farmers    571 

of  Kansas  Agency.  Kansas,  encouraging  general  progress  of   569 

Potosi  Lode,  application  of  Hope  Mining  Company  for    101 

James  K.  Pardee  s  protest  against   101 

Prairie  baud  of  Pottawatomie  Indians,  number,  location,  &c   568 

Prairies,  vast  roiling,  of  Eastern  Washington   1121 

Pratt,  Lieut,  R.  H,  Report  of  Special  Agent   669 

Precious  metals,  &c,  Utah  rich  in  all   1115 

Pre-emptions   ,io  28 

Commissioner's  review  of  and  recommendations  respecting   28,  29 

"exparte"  entries      29 

Pre-emption  contested  cases,  circular  instructions  in  regard  to  appeals  from  decisions  of  district 

land  officers  in     30 

rights,  decisions  having  an  important  bearing  on.    {See  Decisions.  &c.) 

Presentation  day  at  Columbia  Institution  for  Deaf  and  Dumb,  exercises  of   1034 

Present  law  affecting  mining  claims,  evils  under   _  97 

material  status  of  Wyoming  population  1173, 1174 

social  status  of  Wyoming  population   1174-1176 

President  accepts  sections  of  subsidized  railroads    --•  XVI 

of  Columbia  Institution  for  Deaf  and  Dumb.  Annual  Report  of  XLI,  1029-1046 

Prevented  the  publication  of  the  claims  of  Wyoming,  causes  which  have    1174 

Primordial  sandstone  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  in  Northwestern  Territories   964-969 

Principal  resources  of  Washington  Territory,  coal  and  lumber   1119 

"Prior  schedules,"  so-called,  in  census-taking    849 

Prisoner,  one  Arapaho.  at  Moundsville,  West  Virginia   5o0 

Prisoners,  Chevenne  and  Arapaho,  returned  to  agency,  from  Saint  Augustine,  Fla.,  27th  April, 

1878    3  551 

Kiowa  and  Comanche,  all  returned  to  agency  except  Santanta,  Little  Bull,  and 

Esa-to-it   555 

Private  land-claims  XVI,  124-132,  203,  209 

acres  of  land,  millions  of,  lost  to  government  bv  neglect  to  speedily  settle. .  203 

adjudication  of  XVI,  125,  203 

appealed,  &c   125 

appropriation  asked  for,  speedy  settlement  of   203 

bloodsbed  resulting  from  conflict  of  -  XVI,  203 

cases  of,  decided  and  on  appeal   125 

claimants  and  settlers.  &c,  conflict  of  land  systems  engenders  strife  be- 
tween XVI,  203 

conflict  between  United  States  and  foreign  land  systems  in  XVI,  203 

engenders  strife  been  claimants  and  settlers  XVI,  203 
led  to  recent  disorders  and  bloodshed  in  New 

Mexico   XVI,  203 

Congress  should  enact  laws  for  more  speedy  settlement  of   XVI,  125,  203 

cost  of  neglect  to  settle,  acres,  many  millions  of   203 

large  sums  of  money   203 

many  lives   203 

millions  of  acres   203 

very  large  sums  of  money   203 

decided  and  on  appeal   125 

decisions  of  department  in  reference  to   126-132 
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Private  land-claims,  department  decisions  in  reference  to  -  126-1|2 

division  of  General  Land  Office  m  charge  ot  

work  of   125 

engenders  strife  between  claimants  and  settlers,  contlict  of  land  systems,  &C.XVI,  203 

examinations  to  decide,  long  and  tedious   -  -  -  -----  -----  125 

failure  of  Congress  to  enact  laws  for  more  speedy  settlement  of ......  X\  1,  125,  203 

has  cost  acres,  millions  ot   2(3 

large  sums  of  money   203 

many  lives   203 

millions  of  acres   203 

much  lawlessness    203 

very  large  sums  of  money  203 

retards  sale  of  public  lands   XVI 

Gadsden's  purchase,  under  XVI,  203 

Guadalupe-Hidalgo,  under  treaty  of  X  VI,  20^ 

Hidalgo,  Guadalupe,  under  treaty  of      -  -  -  -  -  SFttt'  SjS 

imperative  need  of  legislation  for  speedy  settlement  of  X  W.,  203 

in  c^TSia- '  •:       v:;;:: v. v. v. v. /....//-. . v.  xvi;  125, 203,  |s|-||| 
dorado history of ' ::: ::::: -"' "'""M It'S 

New  Mexico""  ......  XVI,  125,  203,  282,  283 

history  of   282,283 

other  States,  &c  -  -  u™ 

land  systems  of  United  States  and  foreign  governments,  conflict  ot,  m  JlV  1,  203 

large  sums  of  money  sacrificed  by  neglect  of  Congress  to  legislate  for  speedy 

settlement  of  -   -  -  -.  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  r  -  -  203 

lawlessness  consequent  upon  failure  of  Congress  to  legislate  for  the  speedy 

settlement  of  XVI,  203 

laws  for  more  speed v  settlement  ot  ^xri'  Z 

legislation  imperatively  needed  for  speedy  settlement  of   X  \  1,  203 

lives  lost  in  consequence  of  Congress's  neglect  to  provide  for  speedy  set- 


tlement ot . 


XVI,  203 


long  and  tedious  examinations  necessary  in  deciding   -  -  12o 

many  lives  lost  in  consequence  of  failure  of  Congress  to  provide  tor  speedy 

settlement  of    --X^I.  203 

millions  of  acres  lost  through  neglect  of  Congress  to  legislate  for 

speedy  settlement  of   XVI,  203 

thousand  cases  of,  patented  and  unpatented   12u,  126 

neglect  of  Congress  to  settle,  &c  XVI,  125,  203 

has  cost  acres,  millions  of   203 

large  sums  of  money   203 

many  lives   203 

millions  of  acres   203 

very  large  sums  of  money   203 

retards  the  sale  of  public  lands   XVI 

number  of,  appealed   125 

cases  of,  finally  settled  

decided  and  oil  appeal    125 

reported  and  unadjudicated   125 

unadjudicated,  &c.  •   125 

patented  and  unpatented  cases  of  -----  125 

progress  slow  in  settlement  of  -  X\  1, 12a,  203 

Secretary  recommends  appointment  of  commission  to  decide    XVI 

slow  progress  in  settlement  of  XVI,  125,  203 

speedy  settlement  of  ■  XVI,  125,  203 

appropriation  ashed  for  the    203 

failure  of  Congress  to  provide  for  XVI,  125,  203 

imperative  need  of  legislation  for  '  XVI,  125,  203 

laws  for  XVI,  125,  203 

legislation  for,  imperative  need  of  XVI,  125,  203 

need,  imperative,  of  legislation  for  XVI,  125,  203 

neglect  of  Congress  to  provide  for  XVI,  125,  203 

sums  of  money,  large,  sacrificed  through  neglect  of  Congress  to  provide  for 

speedy  settlement  of   203 

suspended  cases  of  -   125 

tedious  and  long  examinations  in  deciding   125 

uncertainty  of  number  of  unpatented  cases    125 

under  the  Gadsden  purchase  XVI,  203 

Guadalupe- Hidalgo  treaty  XVI,  203 

Hidalgo,  Guadalupe,  treaty  XVI,  203 

unpatented  cases  of   125 

United  States  and  foreign  land  systems,  conflict  of,  m  XVI,  203 

engenders  strife  between  claimants 

and  settlers  XVI,  203 

led  to  recent  disorders  and  blood- 
shed in  Xew  Mexico  XVI,  203 

work  in  division  of  General  Land  Office  in  settlement  of   125 

Proceedings  of  California  Academv  of  Science,  paper  in.  on  inaccuracies  of  eighth  census  in  re- 
lation to  metallic  and  mineral  statistics  of  United  States   854 

Product  agricultural,  of  Montana   1108 

r0dUCt'  Kber,  of  Washington  Territory  1119, 1120 

Wyoming   1156 

Products  of  farm  of  Government  Hospital  for  the  Insane  -  -  -  —  •  •■  •  1072, 1073 

values  of  1072,' 1073 

Production,  Washington  Territory  will  rival  California  in   1121 
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Profit  and  loss  account  of  Central  Pacific  Railroad   905 

Profitable  mining  in  Utah  no  longer  an  experiment   1115 

Prof.  Joseph  Henry,  tribute  to  the  memory  of   1078 

Progress.  Sec.  of  Wyoming   1172-1177 

slow  in  settlement  of  private  land-claims  XVI,  125,  203 

Property,  agency,  very  little  belonging  to  Flandreau  Indian  Agency   526 

and  stores  at  Malheur  Indian  Agency,  agent  and  employes  take  inventory  of   616 

assessable,  of  'Washington  Territory   1123 

belonging  to  Moquis  Pueblo  Indian  Agency  disposed  of  at  public  auction   504 

destroyed  by  hostile  Bannock  Indians,  large  amount  of   616 

in  Wyoming,  increased  security  for    1182-1185 

lost  during  wax  of  rebellion.    Absentee  Shawnee  Indians  have  never  been  remuner- 
ated for   565 

of  Indians  destroyed  at  Umatilla  Agency  by  hostiles   618 

of  Sac  and  Pox  Indians  of  Iowa  estimated  at  $15,000,  principally  ponies   567 

taxable,  of  Montana,  value  of   -    1113 

Propriety  and  public  advantage  of  making  grants  of  land  to  the  Territories  for  railroad  and 

canal  improvements  -   11 '  8 

Proposed  new  railroad  lines.  &c,  for  Wyoming   -  1180,1181 

importance.  &c„  of  1180,1181 

necessity.  <kc,  of  1180, 1181 

Pro  rate  question  respecting  subsidized  railroads  XXIV,  867,  875 

Prosecutions  for  depredations  on  timber  lands    122-124 

Prospects  of  ship-building  in  Washington  Territory   1119 

Prosperity  and  growth  of  Washington  Territory     19,353 

Protection  of  timber.  Sec.  rules  and  regulations  by  Secretary  Schurz  for  the  XIII.  XXV.  119. 120 

to  the  forests  of  Wyoming   1179 

"  a  rigid  enforcement  of  the  laws  for.  the  only  means  of  pre- 
venting their  destruction  _   _  1179 

Prussian  mining  statistics  quite  perfect  '   853,  854 

Publication  of  the  claims  of  Wyoming,  causes  which  have  prevented  the   1174 

Public  advantage,  Sec.  of  making  grants  of  land  to  the  Territories  for  railroad  and  canal  im- 
provements     HIS 

Public  generally,  the  relations  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  with  the   1009 

Public  lands,  abandoned  military  reservations,  sale  of    -----  140.141 

acres  of.  entered  under  the  laws  for  the  disposal  of  X,  1,  5,  27,  28,  43,  45 

adjusting.  Sec.  accounts  of     113 

adjustment  of  foreign  grant  claims,  within  railroad  grants  reserved  for   _  56 

agricultural  college  scrip  locations  of  X,  1,  5,  85, 115. 116 

amount,  total,  of  moneys  received  from.  Sec   XI,  6 

Annual  Report  of  Commissioner  of  General  Land  Office  in  charge  of.   (See  Annual 
Report,  &c.) 

appropriation  for  surveys  of  6,  7,  202-216 

approved  and  patented  mining-claims  on.  <fcc    87-96 

to  the  several  States,  as  swamp.  &c  X,  2,  6, 103,^166, 167 

area  of.  surveyed  during  fiscal  year  1,5,  20, 146 

since  beginning  of  public  surveys    1.  5. 146.  221 

in  States  and  Territories  unsurveyed  1, 5, 146.  221 

unsurveyed.  <fcc  -  1,5, 146,  221 

arsenal  grounds,  Detroit,  sale  of,  of   51 

attach  to.  when  railroad  rights    1"9 

beds.  &c,  of  meandered  lakes.  &c.,  surveys  of   138-140 

board  of  equitable  adjudication,  confirmation  by,  of  suspended  cases  of   186-199 

rejection  by.  of  cases,  Sec  --  -  -  -  200.  201 

bounty  land-warrants,  issues  and  locations  "of   X,  1,  5,  83,  86, 115, 168 

number  of.  outstanding   168 

of  160  acres     84 

of  40  acres    85 

total  issued  during  year   86 

canal  purposes,  concessions  of,  to  States,  Sec.  for  .X,  2, 6, 55, 178 

eases  of.  rejected  by  board  of  equitable  adjudication   200,  201 

suspended,  of.  confirmed  by  board  of  equitable  adjudication  _  186-199 

cash  entries  of  X,  1,  5,  28, 115 

receipts  from  XI,  2,  6, 115 

certified  for  canal  purposes  X,  2.  6.  55, 178 

railroad  purposes  X,  2,  6,  55, 169 

wagon-roads  .      ...    55, 169 

changes  of  rulings  and  decisions  of  department  affecting  railroad  grants  of   55,  56 

Cherokee  strip  of,  &e  •   52,  53 

circular  instructions  of  department  respecting  25.  26,  45-47,  58-60,  82,  97, 134^139 

(daims.  mining,  approved  and  patented  during  vear   87-96 

coal  patents.  &c  .   .  --  -   96 

Commissioner  of  General  Land  Office  in  charge  of.  Annual  Report  of.   (See  Annual 

Report.  <fcc.)  ^ 

concessions  of.  to  States.  &c,  for  canal  purposes   55, 1  < 8 

railroad  purposes  55, 169,  920.  921 

wagon-roads,  Sec  -  -  -  -  -     55, 169 

corporations,  concessions  of.  to.  for  railroad  purposes  -  55, 169,  920,  921 

cost.  &C,  of  surveys  of.  during  eleven  years  ending  June  30.  18/8   27 

decision  of  United  States  Supreme  Court  respecting  railroad  grants  of.  within 

foreign  grant  claims.  &c     56.57 

decisions  and  rulings  of  department  affecting  railroad  grants  of,  changes  ot   55,  06 

of  department  affecting  homestead  rights  to   44.  45 

affecting  mining  rights  to   97.-10T 

affecting  railroad  grants  of    61-81 

having  an  important  bearing  on  pre-emption  rights  to. . .  31-43 
reference  to  private  land-claims   126-132 
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Public  land,,  decisions  of  department  in  cases  of,  arising  under  the  laws  granting  swamp  and 

overdo  wed  lands  to  the  States  -  -  -  -  -  :  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  

deposits,  fee.,  for  surveys  of.    (See  Deposits,  special,  ice.)  XI-XV,  117-124 

depredations  on  timber  of .......... _-   -  -  "" '  iig_i9o 

1  circular  ot  department  respecting  -  - .- -----  ----- 

regulations,  &c,  of  department  for  suppressing- XIII,  XIV  119,_120 

desert  land  entries    " " "    '  V  51 

total  during  year   51 

Detroit  Arsenal  grounds,  sale  of,  of  . -  -  -  -  -  -  -   2- 

disposals  of,  during  eleven  years  ending  June  30.  lb, 8  —  --5  9g  116 

total,  during  year  2  5  7  20  225^38 

districts,  surveying  of  '  '"  '  g5  hq 

district,  Virginia  military,  of  Ohio  116'125 

ente£^ 

entries,  homestead,  during  year   X,  1,  o,  43, 115, 14 1 

'  of  mineral,  during  fiscal  year  0 '  -  53 

Osage  Indian  ceded  X,"i'5, 43, 115, 147 

timber  culture   !  ' 

examining.  &c,  accounts  of  -     56  .1 

foreign  grant  claims,  railroad  grants  of.  withm^.  .g.  „  . . .  ^  -  -  ^- ^        -  ^ 

Court  respecting   56,  57 

reserved  for  adjustment  under  de- 


cision . 


56, 


adjustment  of,  under  decision  of 
United  States  Supreme  Court ...     56,  o< 

Port  Kearney  Military  Reservation,  sale  of.  of   _ 

el-ant  claims,  foreign,  railroad  grants  ot,  witbm   v  ",V ' 

gid,ni  cirtiui..         g  o  adjustment  of.  under  decision  of  the 

United  States  Supreme  Court   56,  01 

decision   of  United   States  Supreme 

Court  respecting  -  - -  -  -     56,  01 

reserved  for  adjustment  under  decision 
of  United  States  Supreme  Court  .... 

grants  of,  for  canal  purposes  t  9'fi'w'lfiQ 

railroad  purposes   '        5 5169 

wagon-road   „„'  jq, 

railroad,  lapsed   "i* '"  i y  \  *  - 

homestead  and  timber-culture  acts,  sold  and  entered  under,  during  fiscal  year. ~  -~ 

.     1    o  ..X,  1,5,43-45, 115. 147 

homesteads,  &c   •  '  '        '  43 

acts,  &c.  relating  to   .„ 

additional,  soldiers   ' 

cases  of,  approved   ] 

certified   ** 

claims  for.  filed  for  examination   *| 

suspended.  <fcc  ~- -- .  -.t- 

entries  of.  during  year  X,  1,  o,  43, 115, 147-165 

decisions  of  department  affecting   & 

soldiers,  additional   141-144 

Indian,  in  Kansas   -,  -,  6 

claims  to.  approved,  &c  -   i: 

islands  and  beds  of  meandered  lakes  &c.,  surveys  ot   {frfE 

issues  and  locations  of,  with  bounty-land  warrants  X,  1,  5,  bd-bb,  llo,  iws 

Kearney,  Port,  Military  Reservation,  sale  of,  ot  

lapsed  railroad  grants  of  -----  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  -      '  fi, 

locations  and  issues  of.  with  bounty-land  warrants  X,  1,  5,  83,  86,  llo,  Ibb 

on,  of  agricultural  college  scrip    ±,  a 

of  scrip  in  lieu  of  lands  embraced  111  private-land  claims  ......  -  -  -  - ...  -  -    X,  2  6 

military  bounty-land  warrants,  locations  of.  -  X,  1,  5,  83-86,  llf,l»« 

ot  160  acres   84,  bo 

40  acres   85 

reservations,  abandoned,  sale  of  --  140, 141 

mineral,  entries,  &c.  of,  during  fiscal  year  fe<,iO_,_iib 

minimi  claims  011   —  L 

approved.  &c.  during  fiscal  year  

circular  of  department  respecting,  of  September  13,  1878  . . :   9< 

decisions  of  department  affecting   ^-^of 

patented.  &c,  during  fiscal  year  -  

Mississippi  and  Missouri  Railroad,  restoration  of,  in  Iowa,  withdrawn  tor   57 

Missouri  River.  Port  Scott  aud  Gulf  Railroad,  restoration  of    5, 

moneys,  total  amount  of,  from  all  sources  relating  to  - -----     1,  4  6 

operations  of  surveyors-general  of,  in  surveying  districts  2,  o-20,  2-o-43b 

Osage  Indian  ceded   '  r  o 

area  of   j?* 

declaratory  statements  of   53 


entries  of  

receipts  from 


Otoe  Indian  Reservation   

overflowed  and  swamp  -----   -X,  2,  6, 103, 116, 166, 167 

decisions  of  department  under  laws  granting   104-llJ 

patented  and  approved  to  the  several  States  X,  2,  6, 103, 166, 167 

payments  for  surveys  of  railroad  

pre-emptions  of  -  -  -     £° 

alterations  of  laws  respecting.  &c   ^9 
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Public  lands,  pre-emptions  of,  oases  of,  decided  during  year    28 

received  during  year   28 

referred  to  other  divisions  during  year   28 

changes  in  laws  respecting,  etc   2* 

circular  of  department  respecting,  upon  appeals  from  decisions  of 

district  land-officers   30 

contested  cases  of.  undecided  July  1.  1877    28 

decisions  of  department  having  an  important  hearing  on   31-43 

modification  of  certain  acts  respecting.  &c   29 

referred  cases  of,  to  other  divisions  of  Land  Office   28 

private  claims  to  XVI, 116, 124-132,  282,  288,  295,  345,  382-388 

decisions  of  department  having  reference  to   12G-132 

progress.  &c,  of  surveys  of.  during  eleven  years  ending  June  30.  1878    27 

railroad,  lapsed,  grants  of  '   60,184 

payment  for  surveys  of   60 

purposes,  concessions  of.  to  States.  &c,  for  X,  2,  6,  54. 169.  920,  921 

rights  attach  to   .   179-183 

readjustment  of  grants  of.  under  decisions  of  Supreme  Court   56 

receipts  from . . .   XI,  6 

reporting.  Sec.  accounts  of   113 

reserved,  within  railroad  giants,  for  adjustment  of  foreign  grant  claims   56 

restoration  of.  in  Iowa  withdrawn  for  Mississippi  and  Missouri  Railroad.  &c   57 

Missouri  River.  Tort  Scott  and  Gulf  Railroad   57 

sales  of.  and  fees  from,  total  of  1,  2.  6. 115 

scrip  locations  of  X,  2,  6, 116 

sold  and  entered  under  homestead  and  timber-culture  acts,  during  fiscal  vear  X.  1,  5. 

45, 115, 147 

Southern.  &c   132,133 

States.  <fcc.  approved  or  patented  to  X,  2,  6, 103. 166. 167 

containing  unsurveyed,  in  1,  5  146,  221 

&c,  for  canal  purposes,  concessions  of.  to  X.  2.  6.  54, 178 

railroad  purposes,  concessions  of.  to  55, 169,  920,  921 

stone  lands,  Sec...   133-138 

surveyed  during  fiscal  year  1,  5,  20, 146 

surveying  districts  of  2,  5,  7-20,  225-438 

operations  of  surveyors-general  in   2,  5 

Surveyors-General  of.  Annual  Reports  of    226-438 

surveys  and  disposal  of   27 

of.  appropriations  for   7 

during  fiscal  year  1,  5,  20, 146 

"  eleven  years  ending  June  30,  1878  . .  27 

from  beginning  of  public  surveys  1,  5, 146.  221 

suspended  castas  of.  confirmed  by  hoard  of  equitable  adjudication   186-199 

swamp  and  overflowed,  approved  and  patented  X.  2,  6, 103. 116, 166, 167 

Territories  containing,  unsurveved  in  1.  5, 146,  221 

timber  1  XI.  7,  45, 117-124 

acts  of  Congress  respecting.  &c  117, 120. 121. 135 

circulars  of  department  respecting  11S-120.  134. 135 

depredations  on  XI-XT.  117-124 

circular  of  department  respecting  11S-120 

entries  of  X,  1,  5,  45. 117 

legislation  of  Congress  at  last  session  respecting,  &c  117. 118 

regulations.  &c,  of  Secretary  respecting  XIII.  119,120 

rules.  Sec.  of  Secretary  respecting  .  XIII,  119.120 

timber  culture.  &c  .  ....  XI-XV,  1,  5,  45-50 

acts.  <fcc.  respecting  45,48 

allowed  under,  for  promotion  of  X.  1.  5.  45 

entered  and  sold  under,  during  fiscal  vear  X.  1.  5,45. 115.  147-165 

forms.  <fcc.  under  '   -.49.136-138 

certain  provisions  of  the  act  of  March  13, 1874.  repealed,  Sec   45 

circular  of  department  respecting   45-47 

entries  of     X,  1,  5,  45, 117 

no  patents  issued  for   45 

tonus.  Sec. under  acts  respecting  49. 136-138 

no  patents  issued  for  entries  of   45 

principal  points  in  proceedings  under  act  of  June  14.  1878.  respect- 
ing  46 

regulations  of  depaitment  respecting   47 

rulings  during  year  respecting   50 

titles  to,  transfer  of  115-117 

total  amount  of  moneys  received  from,  during  year  XT,  2,  6, 115 

town  sites  on,  patented,  Sec  '.   29,  30 

transfer  of  titles  to    115-117 

unsurveyed.  in  States  and  Territories,  &c  1.  5, 146.  221 

vacant,  in  Alabama   133 

Arkansas   133 

Florida   133 

Louisiana   133 

Mississippi    133 

Virginia  military  district  of  Ohio   85. 116 

Public  libraries  of  Montana.   1109 

Pueblo  Agency.  Xew  Mexico.  Annual  Report  of  Indian  Agent  Thomas   605 

Pueblo  Indians  of  Xew  Mexico,  nnmber,  general  condition,  <fcc   606.  607 

Puget  Sound,  Washington  Territory   1120 

a  succession  of  bays.  &e   1120 

a  vast,  noble  harbor.  Sec   1120 

basin   1119 
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_    1119 

Puo-et  Sound.  Washington  Territory,  basin  area  ot     1119 

=>                                                       a  vast  coai-neiu   -q^q 

dotted  with  islands  '  

great  feature  of  Western   n20 

harbor,  a  vast,  noble   1120 

limits  of   1120 

navigable  at  all  seasons   112o 

noble  harbor,  a  vast    11O0 

severe  storms  on,  unknown  

storms,  severe,  on,  unknown   - 

Western,  the  great  feature  of  :   55Q 


Punishment  for  drunkeness  at  Xez  Perce  Indian  Agency,  mode  of  -  • 

Purchasing  committee  of  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners,  work  of  "  ./..llffl,  1108 


Indians,  encouraging  progress  ot  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  ■  -  ■ ■ ■■ ■  -  -  -  -   603 

Pyle,  Jno.C.,  Xavajo  Indian  Agency,  Arizona,  Annual  Report  ot   

Q- 

Ouabada  Comanche  Indians,  military  in  attempting  to  make  an  arrest  have  trouble  with .......  ^  555 

Qualifications  of  persons  to  superintend  ceiisus-taiung    m,  1108 

Quality,  good,  of  coal  in  Montana   -  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  -------  j" " " '    561 

Oima'w  leencv  Indian  Territory,  Annual  Report  of  Indian  Agent  -J  ones  

Quapaw  Agency,  *  ^  ^         b        t  sc      !  during  the  year  -  •  *g 

Indians  desire  to  be  incorporated  Y1^.^  Osages^  .  - - .. .  - . ...  ---  561 

number  at  agency,  amount  ot  land  held  bj  them,  ^c  ""  .'_]   244,  245 

Quartz  in  Dakota   245 

*  belt  of.  ;;;;;  244,245 

mining  -  -  -  -  -  - "  •", 245 

not  so  rich  in  sold  as  the  •  cement  beds  ... -  - ......  T ...  -  - :  -  -   fi09 

Oueet  Indians  located  20  miles  north  of  Quinaielt  Agency  Washington  Territory  

Qumenute  and  Makak  Indians,  habits,  occupation,  disposi tion  ot,  ^    -  -  -  -  -------  ^ 

rLilloWes  insist  on  returning  to  Quinaielt  Agency,  A\  aslungton  ±eiiitor\  ...   

R. 

Raids  by  Americans  and  Mexicans,  Mescalero  Apaches  much  annoyed  by  xVlilxXTV,  859-949 

Railroad  Accounts,  Bureau  of  -  -   XVII,  859,  867,  889 

act  creating  -   XVII  859  867  889 

Audit01'  °^4commendftionsof, 

causes  which  led  to  the  establishment  of   ------ y£ \£>  «°y-«b< 

establishment  of,  recommended  by  government  directors  of  Union 

Pacific  Railroad  Company   QCR 

expenses,  &c,  of 


First  Annual  Report  of  Auditor  of.    (See  Annual  Report  „ 

importance  Ac   of   ---  -|^g; 

necessity,  &c.,  ot   '  '  oj 

^!^^s£""0f" ---------  886,887 

«f '  A'li.Vitov'of  in  reference  to  legislation  for 

883-886 


874 


SmmSdttions  of '  Auditor'  of  ' in '  reference  to  legislation  for 
review  by^Audito'r  of  of  "legislation  and  events  requiring  railroad 


S60-867 


Railroad  and  canal  improvements! advantages'," '^'^}^^m^^^^^^m  U78 

companies  in  Dakota,  sale  of  lands  by^   .g  |*| 

in  Nebraska,  sale  of  lands  by  XVI-XXV  859-949 

Railroad  companies.  ^^  —  —^^^  906 

amounts  paid  to,  for  transportation  of  mails,  18/8-/9  910,  yil 

assets  and  liabilities  of  (broadside  between  936  and  937). 

bonded  debt  of  ---  gjg  gj 

bonds,  &c,  of  8  '907l909 

fWral  Pacific ."."  '."."'.XIX,  XX  860,  8<&467,  874^877,  885,  887, 
centiai  r acini   ^  gg^  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^  922_g4g 

account,  profit  and  loss,  of   905 

letters  to  and  from  officers  of   on- 

loss  and  profit  account  of   90o 

urofit  and  loss  account   90o 

inking  fund  for  -  -  -XIX,  871,  897-900 

requirements  under  bio,  a  la 

certain,  absolutely  refuse  to  make  required  reports   881 

considering  question  of  making  required  reports   881 

preparing  the  required  reports   881 

reports  in  parts  from   »°l 

departments  of.  land,  operations  of   oqc  aii 

debt,  bonded,  of   93g-941 
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Railroad  companies,  subsidized,  directors  of  Union  Pacific,  government  list  of,  for  current  year  921 

dividends  of    876 

earnings  of  872,  873,  875,  878,  879,  944 

comparison  of   944 

events  and  legislation  requiring  reports  from   860-867 

expenditures  of   872,  942-944 

forms  for  reports  from   870,  896 

formulas  for  deductions  for  use  of,  free  of  toll,  &c   882,  910 

free  of  tolls,  formulas  for  deductions  for  use  of   882,  910 

freight  traffic  of   872,  945 

government  directors  of,  list  of,  for  current  year   921 

granted  rights  of  way,  &c   57-60,  176, 177 

circular  instructions  respecting   58 

grants,  lapsed,  of  land  to   60, 184 

lands  granted  to,  by  United  States   XXIII,  XXIY,  54-83,  875-883, 

890-895,  920,  921 

patented  to  XXIY,  892-895 

payment  for  surveys  of   60 

received  by,  from  United  States,  through  State  and  Ter- 
ritorial governments  169-177,  881,  890 

lapsed  grants  of  lands  to   60, 184 

laws,  chronologically  arranged,  relating  to   911-919 

and  legislation,  relating  to  the  control  of   860-867 

legislation,  &c,  requiring  reports  from   860-867 

recommendations  of,  in  regard  to   883-886 

relating  to  the  control  of   860-867 

review  of,  b  v  Railroad 

Auditor   860-867 

letters  to  and  from  officers  of  Central  and  Union  Pacific   900-905 

liabilities  and  assets  of  (broadside  between  936  and  937). 

list  of     890-893 

directors  of  Union  Pacific,  government,  for  current  year  921 

forms  adopted  for  reports  from   896,  897 

government  directors  of,  for  current  year   921 

laws  chronologically  arranged,  relating  to  911-919 

officers  of  •   930,  931 

operations  of  land  department  of   946-949 

organization  of   922-927 

Pacific,  accounts  of,  with  United  States.    906 

Central,  profit  and  loss  account  of   905 

operations  of   XVII 

indebtedness  of   XYII,  867,  906 

sinking  fund  of  XIX,  867,  871,  879 

requirements  under  873,  878 

suits  by  government  against   XYII 

payment  for  surveys  of  lands  of   60 

profit  and  loss  account  of  Central  Pacific   905 

receipts  of   872-874 

recommendations  in  regard  to  legislation  for   883-886 

report.  House,  by  Hon.  William  Lawrence,  respecting   865 

William  W.  Rice,  respecting   866 

Senate,  by  Hon.  A.  G.  Thurman,  respecting   866 

reports  from,  daily    870 

forms  for   870 

monthly    870 

system'of    860,  869 

weekly   870 

review  of  legislation,  &c,  relating  to   860-867 

revenue  of  907-909,  942,  943 

on  the  unitarv  standard  of  100  miles   907 

by  groups  of  States   908,909 

Rice,  Hon.  William  W.,  report  of,  respecting   866 

rights  of  way  granted  to,  <fcc  57-60, 176, 177 

circular  instructions  respecting  . .  58 

sinking  fund  for  Central  and  Union  Pacific  XIX,  867,  871,  897 

requirements  under  873,  8 1 8 

statistics,  &c,  relating  to  XYIH-XXIY 

system  of  reports  from   860,  969 

Thurman,  Hon.  A.  G.,  report  of,  respecting   866 

transportation  of  mails  by,  amounts  paid  to    910,  911 

Union  Pacific.  ...XVIII,  XIX,  860,  861,  863,  86.5-867,  874,  875,  879,  880,  890, 

906,  910,  920,  922-949, 1003-1026 

government  directors  of,  not  yet  reported   XXV 

suits  against,  by  government   X  VII 

Railroad  enterprises  in  .♦linncsota   236 

grants,  decisions,  and  rulings  affecting,,  changes  of.    (See  Decisions,  &c.) 
affecting.    (See  Decisions.) 

of  lands  to,  lapsed   60, 184 

lauds,  payment  for  surveys  of   60 

lines  proposed  for  Wyoming   1180, 1181 

importance,  &c,  of  1180,  1181 

necessity,  &c,  of  1180, 1181 

maps,  with  lateral  limits  of  railroad  land-grants   27 

reports,  whole  system  of,  the  outgrowth  of  liability  to  abuse  of  the  vast  power  and  in- 
terests involved   860 

whole  system  of,  the  outgrowth  of  the  railroad  development  of  country   860 

rights  attach  to  public  lands,  when   179-183 
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Railroads  in  New  Mexico                                                                                               _ .  353 

Washington  Territory   353 

length  01   353 

transportation  over  1179  1180 

of  Wyoming^. ^ 

loS%o^ible°rates  "of  transportation  "on,  'guaranteed  "for  yearsj 'the  ^ 

rates?thePlow7st0p^                                  guaranteed  foryekysi  on,  the  ^ 

tvlSvtlSSoi  the  lowest  possible  rate's'  of,  guaranteed  for  years','tne  ^ 

proper  policy  of.  • 288 

miles  of,  built  in  Colorado  during;  year  .... . . .....  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  V  M"aVc'h  3" 

right  of  way  through  public  lands,  circular  instructions,  &c,  under  act  oi^lYlarcn  ^  ^ 

Railroads,  substfi! lT%e  Railroads;  subsidized";'  Statistic'sV&c.;  relating'  toRailr^&c.)^ 

Railroads,  subsidized   -•-    '  XVI 

accepted  by  President,  sections  ot   869 

boundary  line,  geographical,  ot   ......  -   .""  869 

limits  ot   932-935 

characteristics  of   " '     933  9^  7 

cost  and  equipment  of  888  90g'  909 

of,  by  groups  ot  States  -   ooa  007 

oh  the  unitary  standard  of  100  miles    ..  -   88  '091 

directors  of  Union  Pacific,  government  list  ot,  for  current  year  - . .  g--_.  -g-g  ^ 

earnings  of   '      '      '      '  '944 

comparison  of      "  936i  937 

equipment  and  cost  ot    8y9  g7g  945 

freight  traffic  on  -  ' '      '  g69 

geographical  boundary  line  of .....    gg9 


limits  of 


921 


government  directors  of,  list  of,  for  current  year  

Granger  eases  respecting    54  ^gq 

grants  of  lands  for  '     ggg  90g'  999 

groups  ot  States,  cost  ot,  by  •  -  ■    gg-  ggg 

House  reports  respecting   XXIII '  XXIV," 875,"  883,  892-895 

land-grant  -  -     2  g73  g75  g7g  g79  944 

earnings  ot  -  01  1      '      '  944 

comparison  ot   946-949 

departments  of,  operations  ot   Vy'tv  "r«o" hkh'm'o "895  9^0  9"1 

lands  granted  to,  by  United  States  XXIV,  880-883,  g£-8JD,  892-895 

^eSrv'edby/from  United  States  though^  Territorial  gov-  ^  ^ 

ernments  -  -  -   '  og~ 

Lawrence,  Hon.  William  (House),  report  by,  respecting   qiiJnq 

laws,  list  of,  chronologically  arranged,  relating  to  ... .     ------   ^.*7 

and  legislation  relating  to  the  government  or  control  of   SuRfi7 

review  of,  by  Railroad  Auditor   srcn-RfiT 

legislation  and  events  requiring  reports  from   ora_rr7 

laws  relating  to  the  government  or  control  ot   883-886 

recommendations  in  regard  to   °™  ° 

review  of,  by  Railroad  Auditor   869 

line  boundary,  geographical,  of   -  f  ^ 

limitsof  ::::::::  890-893 

list  Ot  -  - "  091 

directors  of,  government,  for  current  year   ---  ™± 

forms  adopted  for  reports  from  . . .       e»o,  o» 

government  directors  of,  for  current  year   ■ 

laws,  chronologically  arranged,  relating  to  -  -  •  vu. 

Manual,  Poors,  of  United  States,  for  1878   886,  907-909 

north  of  Missouri  River   --■  93Q  9gl 

officers  ot  -  q4R_Q4q 

operations  of,  land  departments  of   999-997 

organization  of   998-929 

ownership  of  ;;;g72  g7g  945 

PolKla^  888,  907-909 

President,  sections  of,  accepted  by  XXIV  867  875 


pro-rate  question  respecting  XXIV  ,  °^^g^ 

receipts  of  -  -  

report.  House,  bv  Hon.  William  Lawrence,  respecting  

William  W.  Rice,  respecting  


  865 

  866 

Senate,  by  Hon.  A.  G.  Thurman,  respecting;   866 

review  by  Railroad  Auditor  of  legislation  relating  to  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  ° 

T'Pv^mip  of   yu/-yuy,  y*^, 

ieVeiUie°  by'groups" of  States:   908,  909 


on  the  unitary  standard  of  100  miles 

lectins'  

XVI 


Rice,  Hon.  William  W.  (House),  report  by,  respecting 
sections  of,  accepted  by  President  


Senate  reports  respecting   ----- 

sinking-fund  of  Central  and  Union  Pacific  -----  y °i'a 

requirements  under   8/3,  8/8 

statistics,  &c,  relating  to   X,  XVIII-XXIV,  1,  5,  27,  54-83,  ^^f^ 

south  of  Missouri  River   869 

system  of  reports  fromv -----   -  v L-   «bU'  °™ 


Thurman,  Hon.  A.  G.  (Senate),  report  by,  respecting 
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Railroads,  subsidized,  traffic,  freight,  of   872,  945 

passenger,  of   872,945 

Union  Pacific ......  XYIII,  XIX,  8G0,  801,  80S,  805-807,  874,  875,  879,  880,  890,  906,  910 

920,  922-949,  1 003-1020 

unitary  standard  of  100  miles,  capital,  cost,  revenue,  &c,  of,  on  the   888,  907 

west  of  Missouri  River   869 

Railroad  system  general,  relations  of  Union  Pacific  with   1017 

Raising  stock  in  Arizona   345 

in  Montana  300, 1108 

in  Xevada   334 

in  Xew  Mexico   276 

in  Washington  Territory   1121 

in  Wyoming  267, 1158-1166 

Ranches  cultivated  by  Western  Shoshones,  twenty-one  small   600 

Rapid  immigration  to  Washington  Territory   353 

settlement  of  the  valley  of  Bear  River,  Wyoming     20,  267 

Rapidly-growing  commercial  and  industrial  pursuits  and  importance  of  Oregon   364 

Rates,  the  lowest  possible,  of  transportation,  guaranteed  for  years,  the  proper  policy  of  the 

railroads  of  Wyoming  .  '   1180. 

Ration,  flour,  not  more  than  half  the  quantity  that  is  required  at  San  Carlos  Indian  Agency   503 

for  Indians  of  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  Agency  very  insufficient   551 

for  Shoshones  and  Bannocks  very  insufficient,  increase  of,  urged   648 

Rations  furnished  to  Port  Peck  Indian  Agency  by  government  eked  out  by  buffalo   588 

issued  more  regularly  than  ever  before  at  Crow  Indian  Agency,  Montana   583 

none  issued  to  Iowa  Indians  of  Great  Xemaha  Agency  '   589 

none  issued  to  Winnebago  Indians  except  3  pounds  of  flour  a  week  to  school  children.  596 

not  issued  to  Ute  Indians  at  Abiquiu  Agency  after  10th  of  April   602 

should  be  issued  daily  to  the  old,  infirm,  and  sick  Indians  of  La  Pointe  Agency   644 

to  school  children  on  Pyramid  Lake  Indian  Reserve,  recommends  issuing  of  small   598 

Raton  Mountains,  Xew  Mexico,  tunneling  of   277 

Raymond's  Mining  Statistics   855 

Readjustment  of  railroad  land-grants  under  decisions  of  Supreme  Court    56 

Receipts  from  public  lands   XI,  2,  6 

Receipts  of  Government  Hospital  for  the  Insane   1075 

Idaho   1104 

railroads   872-874 

Receivers  and  registers  of  land-offices*  &c,  estimate  of  amount  for  salaries,  &c.  of  202,207,208 

locations  of   207,  208 

Recommendations  of  Auditor  of  Bureau  of  Railroad  Accounts  respecting  legislation  for  rail- 
roads, &c  XXIV,  883-886 

General  Land  Office  respecting  legislation  for  the  public  lands  .  .2,  3  29,  61,  97, 114, 

115, 117, 140, 141, 144, 145 

Census,  Superintendent  of  XXXI,  840-842,  845,  847 

Commissioner  of  Education   XXX 

Patents  XXVIII 

Pensions  respecting  legislation  for  pensions.  <fcc  XXVII,  821 

Hot  Springs,  &c,  Superintendent  of  XXXVIII,  1001 

Secretary  of  the  Interior.  <fcc   V,  VI,  XVI,  XXIV,  XXVII,  XXVIII,  XXXI 

Indian  Agent  Jones,  of  Quapaw  Agency.  Indian  Territory   564 

retiring  Indian  agent  in  regard  to  treatment  of  Flandreau  Indians   527,  528 

surveyor-general  of  Xew  Mexico  that  the  courts' adjust  land-claims   17,  276 

Record,  official,  of  Corps  des  Mines   853 

Red  Cliff  Indians,  Wisconsin,  number,  habits,  occupations,  religion.  &c   G40,  641 

Red  Cloud  Agency.  Dakota,  Annual  Report  of  Indian  Agent  Irwin    532 

Red  Lake  Agency,  Minnesota.  Annual  Report  of  Indian  agent  Baker   574 

Indians  much  disturbed  by  withholding  of  their  cash  annuities  by  Congress   575 

Red  Mountain  Basin,  interesting  features  of.   953 

Region,  lumber,  of  Wyoming   1156 

wheat-growing,  of  Washington  Territory   1121 

Regions,  heavily  timbered,  of  Oregon  -   364.  365 

mountainous,'  of  Oregon   364,  365 

Registers  and  receivers  of  land-offices,  &c.  estimate  of  amount  for  salaries.  Sec.  of  202,  207,  208 

locations  of   207,  208 

Regulations  and  rules  for  the  suppression  of  timber  depredations  XIII,  XIV,  119, 120 

of  department  in  regard  to  proof  of  the  swampy  character  of  lands  for 
which  indemnity  is  claimed  under  the  act  of  March  2,  1855.  changes  of 

the  112,113 

of  Yellowstone  Xational  Park   973,  974 

Relations  of  Union  Pacific  Railroad  with  public  generally  -  1009 

general  railroad  system   1017 

Religious  charge  of  Reformed  Church.  Papago  Indians  in  . .   502 

interest  among  Indians  of  Quapaw  Agency  very  encouraging     563 

services  held  at  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  Agency,  Indian  Territory,  on  Sundays    553 

in  both  Dakota  and  English,  held  at  Crow  Creek  Agency    522 

in  both  Dakota  and  English,  held  regularly  at  Lower  Brule  Agency,  Dakota.  532 

in  six  different  places  on  Sunday  at  Santee  Agency   596 

on  Sunday  held  regularly  at  Kiowa  and  Comanche  Agency  by  employes   558 

Remedy  evils  under  present  law  affecting  mining  claims,  legislation  desirable  to   97 

Removal  of  Apaches  to  Indian  Territory,  the  best  thing  that  can  be  done  for  them  -   606 

of  captive  Xez  Perces  from  Fort  Leavenworth  to  Quapaw  Agency,  Indian  Territory..  563 

of  Cheyenne  River  Sioux  to  east  side  of  Missouri  River  recommended   518 

of  Indians  from  Cimarron  and  Abiquiu  Agencies   470 

of  Pima  Agency  to  Indian  Territory  recommended   500,  501 

of  Malheur  Agency,  Oregon,  recommended   616 

of  Jicarilla  Apaches  to  Indian  Territory  in  a  few  years  probable   602 

to  Mescalero  Agency,  New  Mexico,  contemplated   602 

of  Moquis  Pueblos  to  Colorado  River  recommended   504,  505 
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Removal  of  Poncas  from  Baxter  Springs,  Kansas, 


Page. 

to  new  location  in  Indian  Territory   _  560 


the. 


532,  533 


of  Med  Cloud  A«encv.  difficulties  attending  ... 

of  Sacs  and  Foxes  of  Iowa  much  feared  and  deprecated  by  them :  ------- -   |6j 

of  SUetz  Indians  to  Grand  Ronde  Agency  would  simply  be  legalized  robbery   61 , 

oi  Siieiz  j.nuiaiit>  iy  VJ1"V  l.   <?.  •    .„.,       „„„„„  ,,,,  ,,„  tn  Tifiontintf  tor    ol<? 


Southern  Utes  from  their  reservation,  visit  of  commission  to  negotiate  tor   514 

1  ~  "I  Agency  to  new  location  on  the  Pvosebud   ..........  o.K 

Indians  from  neighborhood  of  Yankton  Agency  very  beneficial  to 


Yanktons  -  -  -  -   69i> 

of  Warm  Springs  Indians  earnestly  deprecated  .  -  -  -   - 

of  White  Oak  Point  Mississippi  to  White  Earth  recommended  

of  White  River  A  gene  v,  Colorado,  contemplated   - :  ■  -  - i tit 

■ '  Removal  "  PemWnas  absent  from  White  Earth  reservation  through  bad  management   J76 

Repayments  of  moneys  for  lands  erroneously  sold,  ^^tVoK:::::::::::::::;::::::::.":*-  lit 

Report  Annual,  of  Architect  of  United  States  Capitol     (See  Annual  Report,  &c.) 
1  '      Arizona,  Governor  of.    (See  Annual  Report  &c.) 

Surveyor-General  of.    (See  Annual  Report,  &e.) 
Asylum,  Freedmen's  Hospital  and.    (See  Annual  Report,  &c.) 

Lying-in,  Columbia  Hospital  for  Women  and.    (See  Annual  Re- 
Auditor  of  Railroad  Accounts.    (See  Annual  Report.  &c. ) 
California,  Surveyor-General  of.    (See  Annual  Report,  &o.) 
Capitol  Architect  of  United  States.    (See  Annual  Report,  &c.) 
Census'  Superintendent  of  the.    (See  Annual  Report,  &c.) 
Colorado,  Surveyor-General  of.    (See  Annual  Report,  &c.) 
Columbia  Hospital  for  Women  and  Lying-m  Asylum.    (See  Annual  Ke- 

InsttfcutfoCn  for  Deaf  and  Dumb.    (See  Annual  Report,  &e.) 
Commission.  Hot  Springs  Reservation.    (See  Annual  Report,  &c.) 

Entomological.    (See  Annual  Report,  &c.) 
Commissioner  of  Education.    (See  Annual  Report,  &e.) 

General  Land  Office.    (See  Annual  Report,  &c.) 
Indian  Affairs.    (See  Annual  Report,  &c.) 
Land  Office,  General.    (See  Annual  Report,  &c.) 
Pensions.    (See  Annual  Report,  &c.) 
Dakota,  Governor  of.    (See  Annual  Report,  &c.) 

Surveyor-General  of.  (See -Annual  Report,  &e.) 
Deaf  and  Dumb,  President  of  the  Columbia  Institution  for  the.    (See  An- 

DrrectortPGovSnment,  for  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad.    (See  Annual  Re- 
Dumb  and  Deaf,  President  of  the  Columbia  Institution  for  the.    (See  An- 
nual Report,  &c.) 
Education,  Commissioner  of.    (See  Annual  Report,  &c.) 
Entomological  Commission.    (See  Annual  Report,  &c.) 

Field-work  of  the  United  States  Geological  and  Geographical  Surveys  ot 

the  Territories.    (See  Annual  Report,  &c.) 
Florida,  Surveyor-General  of.    (See  Annual  Report,  &c.) 
Freedmen's  Hospital  and  Asylum.    (See  Annual  Report,  &c.)  _ 
Geographical  and  Geological  Surveys  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  Region.  (See 
to  Annual  Report,  &c. ) 

Territories,  Field-work  of .  (See 
Annual  Report,  &c.) 
Geological  and  Geographical  Surveys  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  Region.  (See 
°  Annual  Report,  &e.) 

Territories,  Field-work  of.  (See 
Annual  Report,  &c.) 
Government  Directors  of  Union  Pacific  Railroad.    (See  Annual  Report,  &c.) 

Hospital  for  the  Insane,  Visitors  of  the.    (See  Annual  Report, 
&c.) 

Governer  of  Arizona.    (See  Annual  Report,  &c.) 

Dakota,    ( See  Annual  Report,  &c.) 

Idaho.    (See  Annual  Report,  &c.) 

Montana.    (See  Annual  Report,  <tc. ) 

Utah.    (See  Annual  Report,  &c.) 

Washington  Territory.    (See  Annual  Report,  &c.) 

Wyoming  Territory.    (See  Annual  Report,  &c.) 
Hospital,  Columbia,  for  Women  and  Lying-in  Asylum.    (See  Annual  Re- 
port, &c.) 

Freedmen's,  and  Asylum.    (See  Annual  Report,  &c.) 
Government,  for  the  Insane,  Visitors  of  the.    (See  Annual  Report, 
l'>5'  &<.c.) 

Hot  Springs  Reservation  Commission.    (See  Annual  Report,  &c.) 

Superintendent  of.    (See  Annual  Report,  <fcc.) 
Idaho,  Governor  of.    (See  Annual  Report,  &c.) 

Surveyor-General  of.    (See  Annual  Report,  &c.) 
Indian  Affairs,  Commissioner  of.    (See  Annual  Report,  <fcc.) 
Insane,  Visitors  of  Government  Hospital  for  the.    (See  Annual  Report,  <fcc.) 
Institution,  Columbia,  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb.    (See  Annual  Report,  &c.) 
Interior,  Secretary  of  the.    (See  Annual  Report,  &c.) 
Land  Office,  General,  Commissioner  of  the.    (See  Annual  Report,  <fcc.) 
Louisiana,  Surveyor-General  of.    (See  Annual  Report,  &c.) 
Lying-in  Asylum,  Columbia  Hospital  for  Women  and.    (See  Annual  Report, 

Minnesota,  Surveyor-General  of.    (See  Annual  Report,  &c.) 
Montana,  Governor  of.    (See  Annual  Report,  &c.) 

Surveyor-General  of.    (See  Annual  Report,  &c.) 
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Beport,  Annua],  of  National  Park.  Yellowstone.    (See  Annual  Beport.  &c.) 

Nebraska,  Surveyor-General  of.    (See  Annual  Bepoit,  &c.) 
Nevada,  Surveyor-General  of.    (See  Annual  Beport.  Sec.) 
New  Mexico,  Surveyor-General  of.    (See  Annual  Beport,  <fce.) 
Oregon,  Surveyor-General  of.    (See  Annual  Beport,  <fcc.) 
Pacific  Bailroad,  Union,  Government  Directors  of.  (See  Annual  Beport,  &c.) 
Pensions,  Commissioner  of.  the.    (See  Annual  Beport,  <fcc.) 
President  of  Columbia  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb.    (See  Annual 
Beport,  &c.) 

Bailroad  Accounts,  Auditor  of.    (See  Annual  Beport,  Sec.) 

Bocky  Mountain  Begions,  Geological  and  Geographical  Survey  of  the.  (See 

Annual  Beport,  &c.) 
Secretary  of  the  Interior.    (See  Annual  Beport,  &c.) 
Superintendent  of  the  Census.    (See  Annual  Beport,  <fcc.) 

Hot  Springs  Beservation.    (See  Annual  Beport,  Sec.) 
Surveyor-General  of  Arizona.    (See  Annual  Beport,  Sec.) 

California.    (See  Annual  Beport,  See.) 

Colorado.    (See  Annual  Beport,  &c.) 

Dakota.    (See  Annual  Beport,  <fcc.) 

Florida.    (See  Annual  Beport,  Sec.) 

Idaho.    (See  Annual  Beport,  &c.) 

Louisiana.    (See  Annual  Beport.  <fcc.) 

Minnesota.    (See  Annual  Beport.  <fcc.) 

Montana.    (See  Annual  Beport.  Sec.) 

Nebraska.    (See  Annual  Beport,  Sec.) 

Nevada.    (See  Annual  Beport.  <fcc.) 

New  Mexico.    (See  Annual  Beport,  Sec.) 

Oregon.    (See  Annual  Beport,  Sec.) 

Utah.    (See  Annual  Beport,  &c.) 

Washington  Territory.    (See  Annual  Beport,  &c.) 

Wyoming.    (See  Annual  Beport,  <fcc.) 
Union  Pacific  Bailroad,  "Government  Directors  of.  (See  Annual  Beport,  &c.) 
United  States  Capitol.  Architect  of.    (See  Annual  Beport.  Sec.) 
Utah,  Governor  of.    (See  Annual  Beport,  &c.) 

Surveyor-General  of.    (See  Annual  Beport.  &c.) 
Visitors  of  Government  Hospital  for  the  Insane.    (See  Annual  Beport. Sec.) 
Washington  Territory,  Governor  of.    (See  Annual  Beport.  Sec.) 

Surveyor-General  of.   (See  Annual  Beport,  <fec.) 
Women,  Columbia  Hospital  for.  and  Lying-in  Asylum.    (See  Annual  Be- 
port, &c.) 

Wyoming  Territory,  Governor  of.    (See  Annual  Beport.  <fcc.) 

Surveyor-General  of.    (See  Annual  Beport,  &c.) 


Yellowstone  National  Park.    (See  Annual  Beport,  Sec.) 

Beport.  House  respecting  Pacific  Bailroads,  by  Hon.  William  Lawrence,  of  Ohio   865 

"  Hon.  William  W.  Bice   -  866 

Senate,  respecting  Pacific  Bailroads,  by  Hon.  A.  G.  Thurman,  of  Ohio   866 

of  Hon.  William  Lawrence  (House)  . . .'   865 

Hon.  William  W.  Bice  (House,  April  17, 1878)   866 

Hon.  A.  G.  Thurman  (Senate,  March  4, 1878)   866 

Lieut.  B.  H.  Pratt,  special  agent  to  collect  Indian  youth  to  be  educated  at  Hampton, 

Virginia   669 

Reports  from  subsidized  railroad  companies,  forms  for   868,  870 

in  part  of  certain  railroad  companies   881 

of  the  Denver  Pacific  Bail  way  and  Telegraph  Company  XX,  XXI,  879 

Kansas  Pacific  Bailway  Company  XX,  877 

Northern  Pacific  Bailroad  Company  XXII,  880 

Oregon  and  California  Bailroad  Company  XXIII,  880 

Oregon  Central  Bailroad  Company  XXIII,  880 

Saint  Louis  and  San  Francisco  Bailway  Company  XXLI,  XXIII,  880 

Sioux  City  and  Pacific  Bailroad  Company  "  XXI,  879 

Texas  and  Pacific  Bailway  Company  XXII,  880 

Union  Pacific  Bailroad  Company  XVIII,  875 

special  timber  agents.  Sec  XI,  XU,  122-124 

preparing,  from  certain  railroad  companies  to  Bailroad  Auditor   881 

railroad,  daily   870 

forms  for   870,  896 

monthly   870,896 

semi-annually   896 

system  of .  -  860,  869,  870,  896 

weekly   870 

whole' system  of,  the  outgrowth  of  the  liability  to  abuse  of  the  vast  power  and 

interests  involved   860 

railroad  development  of  country   860 

Beservation,  Hot  Springs.    (See  Hot  Springs  Beservation.) 

Indian,  character  of  New  Ponca   560 

discovery  of  valuable  "mineral  belt''  in  the  northeastern  part  of  San  Carlos  504 

encouraging  condition  of  Indians  on  Walker  Biver   599 

extent  and  character  of  Bad  Biver   641 

ofBoisFort   643 

of  Crow   581 

of  Devil  s  Lake   522 

of  Flathead   583,  584 

of  Fond  du  Lac  !   643 

of  Fort  Hall   546 

of  Fort  Peck   586 

of  Grand  Portage    643 

of  Lac  Court  Oreille   642 
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of  Los  Pinos   510 

of  Quapaw   £?i 

of  Quinaielt   ™- 

of  Red  Lake  

of  Round  Valley   g{* 

of  Papago   .„„  '  „i 

of  Pima  and  Maricopa   498,  499 

of  Tale  River   Jg 

of  Santee   ^ 

of  Shoshone  and  Bannock   °44 

of  White  Earth  

of  Yankton  -  -   »42 

for  Lower  Yanktonnais  surrounded  by  white  settlements   oZj 

Kiowas  and  Comanches  not  satisfied  with  western  boundary  of  their   554 

location  and  character  of  Otoe  ------   - 

and  ext  ent  of  Sac  and  r  ox  m  Iowa   -  -  -  -  ■  -  -  - :  -  -  000 

in  consequence  of  limited  extent  many  Red  Cliff  Indians  compelled  to  live  ^ 

Iiidians^of  LemhY  Agency  'desirous  of  reniovaVor  extension  of  their   548 

not  adapted  to  farming,  Klamath  --------  -----  

of  Neah  Bay  Indians  not  adapted  to  farming  purposes   62 

of  Red  Cliff  Indians,  addition  made  by  Executive  order   641 

Poncas  anxious  for  survey  of  their  new    . .   ooi 

selected  for  Spotted  Tail  Indians,  general  character  of   o.-ii 

for  Western  Shoshones,  location  ot   jw 

situation  of  Klamath   .','V,' />An  ca-i 

should  be  established  for  Western  Shoshones,  a  suitable   600,  601 

sold  but  not  paid  for,  120, 000  acres  of  Otoe  •   J»J 

very  unfortunate  location  of  Southern  U te   4<J 

Missouri  Indian,  in  Kansas  and  Nebraska,  entries  of  lands  of   o£ 

Otoe  Indian,  in  Kansas  and  Nebraska,  entries  of  lands  ot   w 

Sac  and  Fox  Indian,  in  Kansas  and  Nebra ska,  entries  of  lands  of                ..  .  o2 

White  Mountato  Indian,  Arizona.    (See  White  Mountain  Indian  Reservation.) 

worthless  for  white  settlement,  Quinaielt  Indian   bdcf 

Reservations,  abandoned  military  sale  of .........  -  - -----   72ft-775 

Executive  orders  relative  to  various  Indian   J>% 

five  belonging  to  Puyallup  Indian  Agency    . . .    *>f 

four  included  in  Nevada  Indian  Agency  Nevada.  ------------   gg 

of  Kan sas  Agency  Indians,  number,  extent,  and  character  of . .  -  -   568 

reasons  why  it  is  difficult  to  induce  wandering  Indians  m  Oregon  to  go  upon   613 

seven  included  in  La  Pointe  Indian  Agency,  Wisconsin.   640 

three  in  Minnesota  included  in  La  Pointe  Indian  Agency,  Wisconsin   643 

two  belong  to  Pima  Indian  Agency,  Arizona   4J8 

two  included  in  Great  Nemaha  Indian  Agency,  N  ebraska   d89 

Resident  officers  of  Government  Hospital  for  the  Insane       i«°£ 

Residents?  eailv  of  California,  mostly  engaged  in  stock-raising  and  mining   378 

Resignations  in  Government  Hospitaltor  the  Insane.  -  1079 

Resort  for  invalids,  healthfulness  of  Wyoming  makes  it  a  -  ~  1168-11  <- 

Resources  of  Arizona                                                                                                          '  ' 

California    . .   a  / » 

Dakota,  agricultural  and  mineral,  vast  extent  ot   1098 

Idaho,  gold  and  silver  the  leading    ™L 

Montana,  development  of  mineral,  m  its  infancy   1107 

Utah,  agricultural  

mineral  

inexhaustible   320, 1115 

Washington  Territory  353, 1119  1120 

Wyoxning,  agricultural  ..-^ 

non-material  -  1168 

pastoral   1158,1159- 

Resources,  mineral,  importance  of  accurate  knowledge  of  our    8ol 

Restoration  of  Interior  Department  building,  designs,  plans,  &c.,  for  ---------   XLVII 

Retards  the  sale  of  the  public  lands,  failure  ot  Congress  to  provide  for  the  settlement  of  private 

1        1     loirn  a  -•    ------    .    ...............................  -X.  V  1,  20o 

Retfirn  of  Che'venne  and  Arapaho  prisoners  to  agency  has  excellent  effect  upon  the  tribeg......  ^  551 

Revenue  of  rail™ad\- -  p -f  stat"e ::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::":::::.,.:../oo8;9» 

on  the  unitary  standard  of  100  miles    90/ 

Review  by  Railroad  Auditor  of  legislation,  &c   relating  to  railroads   860-867 

Revised  Statutes,  United  States,  amendment  ot  certain  sections  of  XXVII,  3,  97, 114,  821,  822 

modification  ot  certain  sections  of  2,  29,  821 

repeal  of  certain  sections  of   2,  29,  821 

Revolutionary  bounty -land  scrip  .  -    -  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  -   85 

Rice  Hon  William  W.,  House  report  by,  respecting  Pacific  railroads   866 

Rice  wild,  crop  at  White  Earth  probably  150  bushels   »78 

Rich  agricultural  valleys  of  Idaho   - -  -  -   *™ 

in  all  the  precious  metals.  &c,  Utah......   oon 

Richer  and  more  extensive  mines  developed  m  Utah  every  year   4M 

Richness  and  depth  of  Montana  soil  -  -  -    IWi 

Einehart,  W.  V.,  Malheur  Indian  Agency,  Oregon,  Annual  Report  ot   611 


Right  of  way  railroads  ... 

circular  instructions  respecting  ,8-oo 

Rigid  enforcement  of  the  laws  for  the  protection  of  the  forests  the  only  means  of  preventing 
their  destruction  
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River  Crow  Indians  not  as  tractable  as  the  Mountain  Crows   580 

Rivers  of  Wyoming  1133, 1134 

character  of  1133, 1134 

courses  of  1133, 1134 

sources  of  1133, 1134 

Road  purposes,  military  wagon,  concessions  of  lands  to  States,  &c,  for  54, 169-176 

Roads,  military  wagon,  &c,  for  Wyoming   1181 

built  by  national  government,  should  be   1181 

importance  of,  to  government   1181 

Territory   1181 

necessity  of,  to  government   1181 

to  Territory   1181 

should  be  built  by  national  government   1181 

Robes,  only  219  sold  to  traders  at  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  Indian  Agency  this  year   551 

Rocky  Mountains,  elevation  of  the,  near  the  sources  of  the  Missouri  River,  remarks  on,  from 

American  Journal  of  Science   957-961 

Geographical  Survey  of,  &c  XXXIII-XXXV 

geological  formations  along  the  eastern  margins  of,  remarks  on,  from  Ameri- 
can Journal  of  Science   961-964 

Geological  Survey  of,  &c    XXXIII-XXXV 

primordial  sandstone  of  the,  in  North  western  Territories   964-969 

Missouri  River,  sketch  of  geology  along,  from  American  Journal  of  Science.  969-977 

Rogue  Rivers  belonging  to  Grand  Ronde  Indian  Agency,  number  of   608 

Ronan,  Peter,  Flathead  Indian  Agency,  Montana,  Annual  Report  of   583 

Roork,  J.  H.,  Klamath  Indian  Agency,  Oregon,  Annual  Report  of   609 

Rosebud  A  gency,  Dakota,  Annual  Report  of  Indian  Agent  Pollock   534 

Round  Valley  Agency,  California,  Annual  Report  of  Indian  Agent  Sheldon   506 

Routes  and  distances'to  and  within  the  Yellowstone  National  Park   995 

Ruffee.  C.  A.,  White  Earth  Indian  Agency,  Minnesota,  Annual  Report  of   575 

Rules  and  regulations,  by  Secretary,  for  the  suppression  of  timber  depredations  XIII,  XIV,  119, 120 

Yellowstone  National  Park   992-994 

of  department  in  regard  to  proof  of  the  swampy  character  of  lands  for 
which  indemnity  is  claimed  under  act  of  March  2,  1855,  change  of  the  112, 113 

Rulings  and  decisions  of  department  affecting  railroad  grants,  changes  of   55,  56 

of  department  in  reference  to  timber  culture   50 

Russell,  S.  A.,  Abiquiu  Indian  Agency,  New  Mexico,  Annual  Report  of   502 


Sac  and  Fox  Agency,  Indian  Territory,  Annual  Report  of  Agent  Woodard  -. .  564 

Iowa,  Annual  Report  of  Agent  Free   566 

Reservation  in  Kansas  and  Nebraska   52 

Sacs  and  Foxes  in  Iowra,  doubtful  propriety  of  allowing  them  to  remain  apart  from  the  tribe. . .  564 
number  permanently  residing  on  reservation  in  Indian  Territory,  status  of,  &c.  564 

of  Indian  Territory,  steady  advance  in  civilization  of,  &c   564 

of  Missouri  not  nearly  so  far  advanced  as  the  Iowas   590 

of  Great' Nemaha  Agency,  number  of,  condition,  <fcc   590 

part  of  tribe  still  in  Iowa  and  part  in  Kansas   564 

Sailors.  &c,  in  Government  Hospital  for  the  Insane   1068 

Saint  Elizabeth,  grounds  around  Government  Hospital  for  the  Insane  called   1074 

Saint  Joseph  and  Western  Railroad,  statistics,  &c.,  relating  to  890,  893,  910,  924,  928,  937,  946 

•Saint  Louis  and  San  Francisco  Railway  Company,  reports  of,  to  Railroad  Auditor  XXII,  880 

facts  and  statistics  in  relation  to  XXIII,  890,  892,  910,  920. 

922,928-937,  942-947 

Iron  Mountain  and  Southern  Railway,  statistics,  &c.,  relating;  to  869,  890,  892,  910,  924, 

928-937,  946 

Saint  Paul  and  Duluth  Railroad,  statistics,  &c,  relating  to  891,  893,  911,  926,  928-937,  942-945,  948 

Pacific  Railroad,' hist  division,  statistics,  &c,  relating  to..  .891,  893,  911,  926,  928-937,948 

branch  line,  statistics,  &c,  relating  to  891,  893,  911, 

926,  928-937,  948 

Saint  Vincent  extension,  statistics,  &c.,  relating  to  891,893,911, 

926,  928-937,  948 

and  Sioux  City  Railroad  891,  893,  924,  928-937,  946 

Salary  of  assistant  teacher  at  Quinaielt  Agency  almost  enough  to  pay  her  board   632 

Salaries,  increase  of,  in  Pension  Bureau    822 

Salaries  of  employes  at  Neah  Bay  Agency  very  inadequate   628 

at  Tulalip  Agency  very  inadequate   035 

of  Indian  agents  should  be  regulated  in  proportion  to  their  responsibility   590 

Sale,  <fcc,  of  timber-lands,  acts  authorizing  the  XI-XV,  117-124 

Sale  of  desert-lands,  <fcc,  the  act  for  the,  an  important  step  toward  the  improvement  of  the  Ter- 
ritories  1V7S 

Sides  of  public  lands.    (See  Public  Lands,  &c.) 

in  Dakota  by  railroad  companies   243 

in  Nebraska  by  railroad  companies   15,  258 

Salmon  fisheries  of  Fort  Colville  Indians,  gradual  failure  of   625 

fishing  by  Indians  of  Warm  Springs  Agency   621 

San  Carlos  Agency,  Arizona,  Annual  Report  of  Agent  Hart   502 

"  San  Calletano,"  or  "  Sespe  Rancho,"  in  California   39-43 

San  Francisco  and  Mogollon  Mountains,  principal  watershed  of  Arizona    1088 

Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico,  rain-fall  at     17 

United  States  Signal-Service  at   27  < 

Santa  Rita  Mountains,  Arizona,  mining  in   345 

cloud  on  titles  in   345 

Santee  Agency,  Nebraska,  Annual  Report  of  Agent  Lightner   595 

Sioux,  'decrease  in  number  of,  in  last  ten  years   595 

Santees,  200,  make  friendly  visit  to  Fort  Berthold  Agency,  Dakota   529 
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Santiams  belonging  to  Grand  Ronde  Agency,  number  of   608 

Saved  ^nount,eto  government  by  special  investigations  ot  Pension  Oihce   814^832 

Scenery  of  Wyoming,  beautiful  and  magnificent   844-848 

Schedule,  under  law  of  1850,  agricultural   844-848 

industrial   °**  °™ 

population  »44-848 

 iSUI 


slave 


844,  848 


social  statistics  


Schedules,  prior,"  so  called,  in  census-taking  ....  -  ..   844-850 

several,  for  enumera  ion  in  census-taking   V; ;;;;;  "  "jxxj  f44-850 


new,  required  in  taking  census   -----   > 

Scholar?  Indian,  at  Neah  Bay,  34  in  number,  all  live  m  agent  s  house  --------  

fccnoiau ,  Aimia  ,  atteudhig  s -h00ls  of  New  York  Agency,  average  number  of   607 

marvelous  progress  made  at  Standing  Hock  Agency  by   

School,  Indian,  at  Colorado  River  Agency  to  be  re-established  as  soon  as  competent  teacher  can 

be  obtained  -  - ;  -  -  -   kR0 

at  Crow  Agency,  Montana,  quite  successful  .  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  *J 

at  Devil's  Lake  Agency,  in  charge  of  five  "Sisters  of  Charity  -average  at-  ^ 

tendance,  38  scholars  -  -  -  -  -  ■  -  -  -  -  -  

at  Port  Berthold  Agency,  Dakota,  mpre^successful  than  ever  before. 


tendance,  38  scholars  i'i'A Wi"^ ^9Q 

rtl  Port  Berthold  Agency.  Dakota,  more  successful  than  ever  before   529 

at  Grand  Ronde  Agency  in  charge  of  '-Sisters  of  the  Holy  Names    609 

at  Jemez  Pueblo.  New  Mexico,  progressing  satisfactorily   £U 

at  Laguna  Pueblo,  New  Mexico,  working  very  successfully   bob 

at  Mescalero  Agency,  very  successful  in  spite  ot  obstacles  


at  Rice-River  in  charge  of' Episcopal  Church   g° 

2  Sc  td  Fof  Alen^ZSan  Territory  much  better  attendance  than  last  ^ 


at  Uintah  Valley  Agency  for  about  eight  months  not  successful   6  3 

at  Wichita  Agencv  well  attended  ;  average  number  of  pupils  88 .   fl"C  000 

at  Zufii  Puebfo,  New  Mexico,  closed  last  spring  on  account  of  failure  of  teach-  ^ 

attende^regularly  by  "children"  of  Quapaws"  and ' confederated"  Peorias  and  ^ 

oSin-  aidQSaat  White  Earth;  Minnesota; 'closed 'in  June'  for  vacation  and 


boarding  and  day,  at  White  Eartn,  Minnesota,  cioseu  m  o  une  ^  >  —  ^ 

repairs  ~     1-99 

at  Crow  Creek  Agency  should  be  enlarged  -   of  a 

at  Devil's  Lake  Agency  in  process  of  enlargement  ..   <>-* 

at  Flathead  Agency,  Montana,  taught  by  Sisters  ot  Charity  

at  Port  Colville  Agency  in  charge  of  Sisters  of  Charity   Mo 

at  Kiowa  and  Comanche  Agency  in  successful  operation  .   soi 

at  Klamath  Agency  working  pretty  well  in  spite  of  adverse  circum-  ^ 

■  stances   -  -  -  - :  -  -  -  -   w> 

at  Leech  Lake  Agency,  addition  made  to-  -  -          -   °r'~ 

at  Ped  Lake  Agency,  very  gratifying  condition  of  -------- -  -   ?'* 

for  Absentee  Shawuees  tilled  to  overflowing,  should  be  enlarged   ofo 

for  Menomonees  at  Green  Bay  closed  in  the  spring  .  -   taw 

for  Sacs  and  Foxes  of  Missouri  in  successful  operation   590 

maintained  by  Episcopal  Church  at  Lower  Brule  Agency   ool 

much  needed' at  Flandreau  Agency,  Dakota   ogi 

much  needed  at  Pima  Agency.     ?™ 

much  needed  at  Round  Valley  Agency,  California   508 

much  needed  at  San  Carlos  A  gency  --------   f'l 

needed  for  boys  at  Flathead  Agency,  Montana  

594 

559 


urgently  needed  at  Siletz  Agency  . .  -  -  -   617 

compulsory  attendance  of  children  recommended   -   o»* 

lav  another  requested  by  chiefs  and  headmen  of  Pawnees    . .   oo9 

* '  at  BlackfeSt  Agency,  Montana,  children  show  nnieh  invest  in  o79 


at  Nez  Perce  Agency  in  charge  of  Presbyterian  Board  of  Foreign  Missions .  549 

at  Tide  Kiver  A  gene  v  nine  months  of  the  year-34  scholars   509 

at  Warm  Springs  Agency  quite  successful   -  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  - 

established  in  April  on  S'Kokomish  Reservation  doing  remarkably  well . . .  633 

for  Menomonees  in  operation  since  spring     ™£ 

one  at  Cornplanter,  New  York  . .  -  -  ---  -  -  -  -  -   DU ' 

opened  at  Shoshone  and  Bannock  Agency,  Wyoming   b49 

for  Eastern  Shawnees,  24  pupils  during  year  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  

for  Kansas  Potted atomies,  average  attendance  during  year,  29  pupils   569 

for  Modocs  at  Quapaw  Agency,  27  pupils  . .  -  -  -  -  ■  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  - 

for  Ottawas  at  Quapaw  Agency,  Indian  Territory,  aggregate  attendance  of  48  ^ 

scholars     ^ 

for  Senecas  at  Quapaw  Agency,  44  pupils  WH~"i «qq 

for  Stockbridges  at  Green  Bay  six  months  ot  year,  small  attendance   639 

for  Wy andotts  at  Quapaw  Agency,  50  pupils *g* 

industrial,  at  Neah  Bay,  has  34  scholars,  situated  at  Ba-adah  Point   62/ 

at  Otoe  Agency  steadily  gaining  favor  with  the  Indians   5 94 

boarding,  at  Santee  Agency  supported  by  government   59o 

for  Kansas  Kickapoos  pretty  well  attended  -  -  5b8 

much  needed  at  Fort  Berthold  Agency   529 

lunch  and  small  quantity  of  clothing  issued  to  children  of  Siletz  Agency  has 

very  good  effect  upon  the  attendance   ?H 

manual  labor,  another  needed  at  Sisseton  Agency  for  girls. .  -----  06b 

boarding  at  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  Agencies  under  excellent 

management   -  -  -  -  

for  Iowas  working  successfully  -  -  -  -   oaa 

on  Allegany  Reserve.  New  York,  entirely  supported  by  the 

Society  of  Friends,  of  Philadelphia   606 
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School,  Indian,  manna]  labor.  Seneeas  of  Xew  York  appropriate  $6,100  of  trust-fund  for   607 

iione  at  Los  Pinos  Agency  -  511 

at  Sac  and  Fox  Agency,  Iowa   567 

in  operation  among  Moquis  Pueblos,  much  desired  by  tbem   505 

organized  at  Lemhi  Agency,  Idaho    548 

one  at  Lower  Brule  closed  since  last  spring  for  want  of  a  teacher   531 

on  Chehalis  Reservation,  Washington  Territory,  deplorable  result  of  discon- 
tinuance of   630 

on  Pyramid  Lake  Reserve,  Nevada,  average  attendance  of  18  during  six  months .  .">98 

only  one  for  the  five  reservations  of  Puyallup  Agency   C30 

Pawnees  much  interested  in  having  their  children  attend— very  good  average.  559 

recommends  sending  six  Moquis  Pueblo  boys  to  a  State  normal.....    505 

small  one  kept  up  by  missionary  at  Rosebud  Agency  in  spite  of  difficulties   536 

Sunday,  held  regularly  at  Kiowa  and  Comanche  Agency.  Indian  Territory   558 

held  regularly  at  Klamath  Agency.  Oregon   610 

taught  at  Red  Cloud  Agency  by  Rev.  John  Robinson.  Episcopal  missionary  . . .  534 

Schools.  Indian,  at  Port  Peck  Agency  opened  under  difficulties   588 

at  La  Pointe  Agency.  Wisconsin,  well  attended   643 

at  Leech  Lake  Agency  make  encouraging  progress   573 

at  Lower  Brule  Agency  not  well  attended  or  supported   531 

at  Quapaw  Agency,  total  enrollment  312  pupils,  encouraging  prospects  of.  &c.  562,  563 

at  Santee  Agency,  three  day  and  one  boarding,  in  charge  of  Episcopal  mission.  595 
at  Santee  Agency,  two  boarding  and  one  day,  in  charge  of  American  Board 

mission  •   595 

at  S*Kokomish  Agency,  encouraging  progress  in   633 

at  Tulalip  Agency,  in  charge  of  Sisters  of  Providence   634 

boarding  and  industrial,  greatly  needed  at  Shoshone  and  Bannock  Agency   649 

at  Tulalip  Agency,  very  successful   634 

should  he  established  at  all  agencies    540 

2  in  successful  operation  at  Standing  Rock  Agency,  in  charge  of 

Romanists  -               X ...  1    540 

day  10  at  Cattaraugus,  X.  Y   606 

'    3  at  Tonawanda.  X.  Y     606 

2  at  Tuscarora,  2  at  Onondaga.  2  at  Oneida,  and  2  at  Saint  Regis,  X.  Y  . . .  606 

29  belonging  to  Xew  York  Agency  -   606 

2  for  Citizen  Pottawatomies,  one  under  auspicies  of  Romanists    565 

3  in  charge  of  Presbyterians  at  Yankton  Agency.  Dakota   543 

of  Xew  York  Agency.  27  supported  by  the  State,  one  by  Pennsylvania. 

and  one  by  Episcopal  Church   606 

7  on  Allegany  reserve.  Xew  York   606 

2  taught'  for  two  months  in  the  spring  at  Sisseton  Agency  by  Indian 

teachers     538 

for  children  of  all  the  reservations  of  Puyallup  Agency,  recommends  provis- 
ion for     630 

for  Xavajos  not  sustained  by  government,  as  promised  in  treaty   604 

for  Omahas,  well  supported  by  them   591 

for  Oneidas.  rolls  show  rather  small  average  attendance   638 

for  their  children,  and  permanent  homes,  Indians  of  Abiquiu  Agency  praying 

for   602 

Indian  children  brought  front  other  agencies  to  Santee  Mission   o95 

industrial  boarding,  the  best  means  of  civilizing  Indian  youth   569 

interest  in.  increasing  among  Michigan  Indians   572 

manual-labor.  2  belonging  to" Xew  York  Agency   606 

recommended  for  Mackinaw  Agency   572 

2  more  needed  at  Leech  Lake  Agency.  Minnesota   573 

3  in  successful  operation  at  Sisseton  Agency,  Dakota   537  538 

3  on  Crow  Creek  Reserve  '  522 

5  day  and  2  boarding,  sustained  by  Episcopal  Church  at  Yankton  Agency, 

Dakota  -   543 

31  belonging  to  Xew  York  Indian  Agency,  and  not  one  supported  by  the  gov- 
ernment  -   606 

rather  slow  progress  made  in  Xez  Perce   549 

Sunday,  well  sustained  at  Quapaw  Agency.  Indian  Territory   563 

School-house.  Indian,  at  Xeah  Bay  Agency  allowed  to  fall  into  dilapidated  state   628 

at  Wichita  Agency  burned   566 

built  by  Cceur  dAlene  by  themselves   625 

built  mostly  by  the  Indians  at  Red  Cloud  Agency   534 

new  one  at  Fort  Berthold  Agency,  Dakota   529 

on  Red  Cliff  reserve,  Wisconsin,  worth  $5.000 — average  attendance,  30 

pupils   641 

the  only  government  building  on  Papago  Reserve   501 

School-houses.  Indian,  more  needed  on  Winnebago  Reservation   597 

Schwan  Theo.,  Cheyenne  River  Indian  Agency,  Dakota,  Annual  Report  of   516 

Scouts  for  the  Army,  why  the  Warm  Springs  Indians  declined  to  act  as   621 

for  the  govei-nment  during  Bannock  war,  Shoshones  act  as   601 

Scythes  and  mowers  distributed  among  farming  Indians  of  Kiowa  and  Com;  nche  Agency   557 

Secretary  of  the  Interior.  Annual  Report  of  III-XLYI1I 

Asylum  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  affairs  of   XLI 

Bureau  of  Railroad  Accounts,  operations  of  .-  XYII-XXY 

government  directors  of  "Cnion 
Pacific   Company   not  yet 

reported   XXY 

pro  rate  question    XXIY 

subsidized    railroads,  affairs 

of  XYII-XXY 

Capitol  building  and  grounds,  condition  of.  &c  .  . .  ..XXXYIII-XL 
Conart  ssional  Library,  site 
for.  &c  .'  XXXIX 
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Stcietarv  of  the  Interior.  Annual  Report  of :  .  • 

°  •  .  Capital  building  and  grounds,  mtersectionof  Maryland  and 

Pennsylvania  avenues  and  First  street  west,  purchase  of 

property  at  the  -  -^^-XIX 

census,  review  of.  and  suggestions  respecting  the  work  of..  XXX^ 

Columbia  Hospital  for  Women.  &c.  affairs  of ... %   XLII 

Education,  review  of  the  operations  of  Bureau  of..  XXVIII-XXX 

Entomological  Commission,  labors  of,  &c  '.  XXXV 

Freedmen  8  Hospital,  affairs  of   XLI 

Geographical  and  Geological  Survey  of  the  Eockv  Mountain 

region  -  -  -  XXXIII-XXXY 

Geofogical  and  Geographical  Survey  of  the  Territories  ^Xgl- 

Government  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  affairs  of  XL,  XLI 

Hot  Springs  Commission,  affairs  of  XXXY-XXXVII 

Indian  affairs   L1I-X 

Indian  policy,  plan  of.  considerable  progress 

in  execution  of   IV 

discussion  of   IV- VI 

sketch  of    Ill 

remarks  concerning  the  Bannocks   VIII 

Maricopas  VILVIII 

Xorthem  Chevennes.  VIII,  IX 

Pimas  VII.  VIII 

Sioux  VI,  VII 

Utes   X 

review  of   ITI-X 

patents,  review  of  affairs  relating  to  XXVII,  XXVIII 

pensions,  review  of  affairs  relating  to  XXV-XXVLI 

public  lands.  &c  X_i^S 

private  land-claims  on   XVI 

railways.  <fcc   XVI 

review  of  the  transactions,  <fcc,  relating  to. . .  X-XYI 

timber,  and.  depredations  on  XI-XV 

restoration  of  Interior  Department  building,  plans,  &c, 


relating  to 


XL  VII,  XLVLLI 


Territories,  review  of  their  condition  and  affairs  XLII-XLVH 

Yellowstone  Xational  Park,  affairs  of  XXXVII 

Secretary  approves  water  rents  at  Hot  Springs  Reservation  -------  -  -  -  -  -   10°1 

letter  of.  requesting  Hot  Springs  Commission  to  take  change  of  records.  &c   998 

recommends  appointment  of  commissions  to  decide  private  land  claims  ..     X\  I 

urges  the  passage  of  Senate  bill  609  of  last  session,  respecting  timber  lands  X1T,  XIV 

Sections  of  subsidized  railroads  accepted  by  President  -  ' 

Security,  increased,  for  life  and  property  in  Wyoming  1182-118o 

Seeds  for  farming  purposes,  none  at  White  Eiver  Indian  Agency.  Colorado   -  -  -  -  ol4 

good  supply  donated  to  Kiowa  and  Comanche  Indian  Agency  by  Benj.  Coates,  esq..  Phil- 
adelphia  I™ 

Seeking  homes  in  Oregon,  a  majority  of  emigrants,  &c  Vt"Vtt  ioo  i  oT 

Seizures  of  lumber,  <fcc,  by  special  timber  agents.  <fcc  aj.,  ^vn,  i—i-iz* 

Self-government  tried  on  Bad  Eiver  Indian  Reserve,  Wisconsin   bil 

Self-subsisting,  Indians  of  Xez  Perce  Indian  Agency  entirely   o49 

Self  -  supporting.  Absentee  Shawnee  Indians  are  quite  -  -  -  -    -    obo 

all  the  Chippewa  Indians  of  Minnesota  might  soon  be  made  self-supporting. .  o78 
at  the  expiration  of  their  treaty,  June  30.  1883,  at  present  rate  of  progress  In- 
dians at  Devil's  Lake  Agency  will  become   523 

Fond  du  Lac  Indians  almost  entirely   643 

Grand  Portage  Indians  almost  entirely   643 

if  present  policy  is  continued  Siletz  Indians  can  soon  be  made   617 

in  a  few  years  school  at  Cheyenne  and  Arapahoe  Indian  Agency  can  be  made.  552 

Indians  of  Sisseton  Agency  anxious  to  become   539 

of  Standing  Bock  Agency  make  laudable  efforts  to  become   540 

not  the  fault  of  Jicarilla  Apache  Indians  that  they  are  not  now   602 

Pimas  and  Maricopa  Indians  entirely.   500 

Tule  Eiver  Agency  Indians  in  another  year  will  be   509 

TJte  Indians  of  Colorado,  with  proper  instruction  and  help,  could  in  a  few  years 

be  made   ^11 

Senate  bill  609  of  last  session  respecting  timber  lands  XII,  XIV 

Secretary  urges  passage  of  XII,  XI  v 

reports  respecting  Pacific  railroads   866 

Seneca  Indians  at  Quapaw  Agency,  number  of.  size  of  reservation,  civilized  status,  <fcc   562 

Seneca-root.  $3,500  worth  dug  by  Indians  of  Eed  Lake  Agency   575 

snake-root,  discovery  of.  a  source  of  great  profit  to  Indians  of  White  Earth  Agency   578 

Service.  Signal,  at  Cheyenne,  Wyoming  -  -   ....-..>-..,,•.....•-  272 

Services  and  survevs  under  General  Land  Office,  estimates  of  appropriations  for,  for  the  fiscal 

year  ending  dune  30.  1880    202-2M 

Settled  in  Oregon,  change  in  the  character  of  lands    364 

Settlement  of  Xew  Mexico,  lax  method  and  imperfect  means  of  investigating  and  adjusting 

titles  to  la»l  in  Territory  retard  the   276 

rapid,  of  the  valley  of  Bear  Eiver,  Wyoming   20.  267 

Settlements,  new.  in  Wyoming   -------   20>  ?67 

white,  encroaching  upon  Crow  Creek  Indian  Eeserve,  Dakota   o22 

Settlers  and  claimants,  unsettled  nature  of  private  land-claims  under  the  conflicting  United 

States  and  foreign  land  systems  engenders  strife  among  XVI,  203 

Settlers  in  Xew  Mexico,  character  and  limited  means  of   275 

in  Oregon  little  understand  deposit  system  for  surveys   364 

801 
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Settlers  upon  Malheur  Indian  Reservation,  encroachments  of  white   _  614 

Severe  storms  on  Paget  Sound,  Washington  Territory,  unknown   1120 

Shasta  Indians  belonging  to  Grand  Ronde  Agency,  number  ot   t>08 

Shawnee,  absentee,  Indian  lands  in  Kansas  iict  iirt 

Sheep-husbandry  of  Wyoming   ±lb±-ii t> b 

Sheep  belonging  to  Yankton  Indians,  agent  recommends  sale  of   543 

Sheep-raising  b\  Yankton  Indians  very  successful  -  -  -  -  -  -  -   ™ 

Sheldon  H.  B..  Round  Yallev  Indian  Aaency,  California,  Annual  Report  of   50b 

Sherman.  D..  New  York  Indian  Agency,  New  York,  Annual  Report  of   606 

Ship-building  in  Washington  Territory  -------  -----  -  -  -   ™ 

Atlantic  yard,  cheaper  than  at  any   1119 

attention  of  government  called  to  «.   1119 

cheaper  than  at  any  Atlantic  yard   1119 

prospects  of   .1119 

Shipned.  gold  and  silver,  from  Montana  during  year   15,  300 

live  stock,  from  Wyoming  on  Union  Pacific  Railroad  during  year   27d 

Shoalwater  Bav  Indians  in  about  the  same  condition  as  last  year   629 

Shop,  blacksmith,  at  Santee  Agency  worked  entirely  by  Indians   59b 

built  at  Neah  Bav  Indian  Agency  -   62 / 

wagon  and  blacksmith,  for  Kansas  Kickapoo  Indians  has  been  of  good  service   568 

Shops  at  Yakama  Agency  operated  by  Indians   636 

carpenter  and  blacksmith,  at  Tulalip  Agency  in  active  operation   634 

three,  in  successful  operation  at  Yankton  Agency,  Dakota,  with  Indian  workmen   543 

Shoshone  and  Bannock  Indian  Agency,  Wyoming.  Annual  Report  of  Indian  Agent  Patten   644 

Indians,  cause  of  bad  feeling  between  the   54o 

basin.  &c,  interesting  features  of   9-53 

Shoshones,  Eastern  bands,  number  of   64b 

history  of.  since  treaty  of  1868   64o 

much  excited  by  threatened  outbreak  of  Bannocks   601 

of  Carlin  Farms  Reserve  advancing  rapidly  in  civilization   599 

of  Nevada  Indian  Agency  loyal  to  the  government  in  spite  of  temptations  of  hostile 

Bannocks      ^99 

153  have  not  been  on  Indian  Reservation  in  Wyoming  during  the  year   64b 

willing  to  work  and  could  soon  be  made  self-supporting   546 

Sierra  Nevada  Silver  Mining  Company,  claim  of  -   98 

Siletz  Indian  Agency,  Oregon.  Annual  Report  of  Agent  Bagley  -   61b 

Indians  a  well-ordered  communitv  when  not  disturbed  by  whites  and  whiskv   61/ 

Silver,  &c  *   953,  1089, 1095, 1101, 1107, 1108, 1115, 1139-1134, 1174 

'  and  gold  the  leading  resources  of  Idaho   1101 

districts  of  Dakota:  &c  -  -  24o 

m  Arizona  ?  1  oo- 

Xevada    334,  33o 

Utah    1115 

Wyoming  1139-1134,1174 

lodes'of  Montana   300  110  / 

mines  of  New  Mexico  -   '  -A  - 

Shunts.  John  A.,  Port  Colville  Agencv.  Washington  Territory,  Annual  Report  of   o2o 

Sinnott,  T.  B..  Grand  Ronde  Agencv.  Oregon,  Annual  Report  of  -  -  608 

Sinking-fund,  act  establishing,  for  payment  of  Central  and  Union  Pacific  Railroad  bonds  NLN  8tw_. 

requirements  under   873,  8/_8 

Sioux  Indian  Commission,  Report  of   652-9^' 

visit  Spotted  Tail  Agency  July  5.  1878    034 

most  of  the  trouble  with  them  since  1868  owing  to  broken  promises  on  the  part  of  the 

government   °33 

of  Cheyenne  River  Agency,  condition,  habits,  disposition,  &c   51b 

of  Devil's  Lake  Agency,  tribes,  number,  advancement,  ice   522,523 

of  Sisseton  Agencv  uniformlv  well  behaved  aud  obedient   539 

of  Standing  Rock  Agency  not  satisfied  with  quality  or  number  of  cows  furnished  them  by 

War  Department  -  -  -  -  -  -  5il 

Uncapapas,  Tetons,  and  other  bands  of.  included  in  number  of  Yanktonais  at  Fort  Peck 

Agencv,  Montana   583 

Sisseton  Agencv.  Dakota.  Annual  Report  of  Indian  Agent  Hooper   536 

and  Wahpeton  Sioux  included  in  Sisseton  Indian  Agency,  Dakota   536 

Wahpeton.  and  Cut-head  Sioux  included  in  Devil's  Lake  Indian  Agency   522 

Sitting  Bull  and  his  hostile  Indians  watched  by  Piegans  of  Blackfeet  Agency,  Montana   578 

S'Kokoniish  Agency.  Washington  Territory,  Annual  Report  of  Indian  Agent  Eells   633 

Indian's  earn  their  living  as  the  whites  do   633 

Sketch  of  the  geology  along  the  Missouri  and  Yellowstone  Rivers   969-977 

plan  of  Indian  policy  by  Secretary   Ill 

Slave  schedule,  under  law  of  1850   -  —  - 

Slow  progress  in  .settlement  of  private  land-claims  XYI,  llo,  203 

Small-pox  breaks  out  at  Colorado  River  Indian  Agency  during  the  winter   497 

drivf  s  Indians  away  from  Abiquiu  Indian  Agency  for  nearly  a  year   692 

Smith,  John.  Warm  Springs  Indian  Agencv,  Oregon,  Annual  Report  of   620 

Snake  and  Columbia  River  Indians  awaiting  decision  of  government  as  to  their  location   618 

Snow  Range,  Medicine  Bow  Mountains,  Wyoming,  height  of   1131 

Soap  as  a  civilizing  agent  %   57.-' 

Social  condition  of  Wyoming  population,  Sec  *-  1174-11/6 

statistics  schedule  under  law  of  1850    844-84t> 

Soda,  accumulations  of,  in  Wyoming  1146-1149 

lakes  of  Wy<  ming   1146 

vast  accumulations  of  in  Wyoming   1146 

Soil  of  Dakota  '.   1098 

Idaho  of  volcanic  origin    J-1J** 

Montana  a  d  uk  vegetable  mold  of  great  richness  and  depth   110< 

Washington  Territory   1120 
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Soils  of  "Wyoming   1132 

Soldiers,  Sec,  in  Government  Hospital  for  the  Insane   1068 

Sources  of  the  rivers  of  Wyoming   1133, 1134 

Southern  Minnesota  Railway,  statistics,  Sec,  relating  to  891,  893,  911,  926,  928-937,  942,  948 

Southern  Pacific  Railroad  Companv.  no  report  from.  XXII,  880 

facts  and  statistics  in  relation  to  XXII,  861,  876,  890,  892,  910,  920.  922, 

928-937,  942-946 

sections  of,  accepted  by  President   XVI 

Southern  public  lands  .   132 

restored  to  market  for  sale   132, 133 

Southern  Ute  Agency,  Colorado,  Annual  Report  of  Indian  Agent  Weaver   512 

Spanish  governments  of  California  and  Xew  Mexico  XYI,  203,  276,  382,  384 

archives  of  '      '  384 

boundaries  of  land-claims,  how  fixed  under   276,  382 

laud-claims,  boundaries  of,  how  fixed  under   276,  382 

Special  agents  of  the  Interior  for  the  execution  of  the  laws  for  the  protection  of  timber  lands  XI,  122-124 

arrested,  Sec   122  123 

complaints  against   '  XI 

lumber,  &c.-,  seized  by,  in  the  States,  Sec  XI,  122-124 

reports  of  „   122-124 

seizures  by,  of  lumber,  &c  XI,  122-124 

threatened  with  violence   122, 123 

vindicated  by  report  of  Treasury  official  detailed  for  investigation 

of  complaints  against  .   XI 

Special  deposits,  &c.    (See  Deposits,  special,  &c.) 

Speedy  settlement  of  private  land-claims.    (See  Private  land-claims,  &o.) 

Spoliation  against  Shoshone  Indians  for  $500,  claim  for   650 

Spotted  Tail  Indians,  demoralizing  effect  upon  Yanktons  of  proximity  of   544 

_    .  excellent  conduct  during  removal  of  the  '   534 

Springs,  pollution  of,  on  Hot  Springs  Reservation    1001 

Squatters  should  be  driven  away  from  Indian  land  on  Missouri  River   457 

Squaw-men  an  unmitigated  nuisance  on  Indian  reservations   541 

and  their  families,  about  100  dropped  from  subsistence  roll  of  Standing  Rock  Agency  540 

_  should  not  be  permitted  to  live  on  Indian  reservations    599 

Stambrook  vs.  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railroad  Companv,  decision  in  case  of   56  67 

Standing  Rock  Agency,  Dakota,  Annual  Report  of  Indian  Agent  Hughes    539 

Statement  showing  method  of  conducting  business  of  Office  Indian  Affairs   479-492 

States,  new,  date  of  admissions  into  the  Union   221 

Statistical  data,  art  of  collecting,  in  rude  and  imperfect  state  when  census  law  of  1850  passed.!!  839 

information,  greatly  increased  demand  for   XXXI 

science  in  its  infaucy  when  census  law  of  1850  passed   XXXT  839 

Statistics,  agricultural,  of  Xebraska  257'  258 

<fcc.  relating  to  subsidized  railroads.  (See  Railroad  Companies,  subsidized ; "Railroads" '"  ' 
subsidized,  &c.) 

Statistics,  &c,  relating  to  subsidized  railroads  X,  XVLTI-XXIY,  1,  5,  27,  54-83, 169-177, 179-185, 

243,  258,  859-949 

Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railroad  .  867,  890,  892,  910 

Atlantic  and  Pacific  Railroad  861,  867,  880,  920,  924-937,'  946 

Burlington  and  Missouri  River  Railroad  .890,  892,  910,  920,  922,  928-937 

Cairo  and  Fulton  Railroad     869,  890,  892,  924 

Cedar  Rapids  and  Missouri  River  Railroad   891,  893,  91l'  924-93?!  946 

Central  Branch  Union  Pacific  Railroad  XXI,  879,  880,  884,  890,  892,  910,  920, 

992-949 

Central  Pacific  Railroad  XIX,  XX,  860,  865-867,  874-887,  885,  887,  89~0~  89'? 

898,  905,  906,  910,  920,  922-949 

Chicago,  Burlington  and  Quincy  Railroad   890,  893,  911,  924,  928-937,  946 

Milwaukee  and  Saint  Paul  Railroad  891,  893,  911,  924,  928-93?!  946 

Rock  Island  and  Pacific  Railroad   891,  893,  911,  924,  928-937!  946 

Saint  Paul  and  Minneapolis  Railroad  891,  893,  911,  924  928-937'  946 

Denver  Pacific  Railway  and  Telegraph  XXI,  865,  879,  890,  892,  910,  920  '92? 

t  ,  J       r,-     ^  ,      ■  928-937,940-949 

Dubuque  and  Sioux  City  Railroad  891,  893,  911,  924,  928-937  946 

Hannibal  and  Saint  Joseph  Railroad  890,  892,  910,  924  9i;>8-937'  945 

Hastings  and  Dakota  Railroad   891,  893,  924'  928-93?'  946 

Iowa  Falls  and  Sioux  City  Railroad  891,  893,  911,  924  9^8-937'  946 

Kansas  Pacific  Railway.  .XX.  865,  867,  875,  877,  878,  890,  892,  910,  920,  9?2  928-S49 

La  Crosse  and  Milwaukee  Railroad   869,  891,  893,  924,'  928-937  946 

Leavenworth,  Lawrence  and  G-alveston  Railroad.. 890,  892,  910,  924,  928-93?'  946 

Little  Rock  and  Fort  Smith  Railway  890,  892,  910,  924.'  928-93?'  946 

McGregor  and  Missouri  River  Railroad  89l!  893'  924'  998-93?'  946 

Memphis  and  Little  Rock  Railroad  869,  881,  890,  893.  911  9?4'  9^8-93?'  946 

Minnesota  Central  Railroad  891,  893,  924,  928-937,'  946 

Missouri,  Kansas  and  Texas  Railway  890,  892,  910,  924,  928-937'  946 

Pacific  Railroad  891,  893,  911.  924,  928-93?',  948 

River.  Fort  Scott  and  Gulf  Railroad   890,  893,  924  928-937  946 

Morgan's  Louisiana  and  Texas  Railroad  869,  881,  891,  893,  910  926-937*  948 

Xew  Orleans,  Baton  Rouge  and  Yicksburg  Railroad  869,  880,  890,  892,  922, 

928-937  947 

Northern  Pacific  Railroad.  .XXII,  860. 861,  867,  890,  892,  910.  920,  922,  928-93?'  946 

Xorth  Wisconsin  Railroad  891,  893!  911,  926!  928-93?'  946 

Oregon  and  California  Railroad. ..  XXIII,  890,  892,  910,  920,  922,  928-937,  942 

945_947 

Oregon  Central  Railroad. . .  .XYI,  XXIII,  890,  892,  910,  920,  922,  928-937  942-947 

Saint  Joseph  and  Western  Railroad  890,  893,  910,  924,  928-937,  946 

Saint  Louis,  Iron  Mountain  and  Southern  Railway  869,  890,  892,  910,  924,  ' 

.  _     „  928-937. 946 

and  San  Francisco  Railway  XXIII,  890,  892,  910,  920.  922,  928- 

937, 942-947 
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K+n+.iafcir.s  Stf.    relating  to  subsidized  railroads: 

btatislacs,  &c,  relating    ^  p ^  BmLtosA  *  ...891,  893,  911.  926.  928-937,  942-945.  948 

Pacific  Railroad,  first  division  891.  893.  911.  926.  928-937.  948 

branch  line  891,  893.  911.  926, 

928-937,  948 

Saint  Vincent  extension  891.  893,  911,  926, 

928-937.  948 

Sioux  City  Railroad  891.  893.  924.  928-937,  946 

Stillwater  and  Taylor's  Falls  Railroad...  891.  893,  911,  926.  928- 

937  948 

Sioux  City  and  Pacific  Railroad  XXI,  XXII,  867,  879.  890.  892.  906,  910.  920, 

922.928-937,940-947 

Saint  Paul  Railroad  891.  893.  911.  924.  928-937.  946 

Southern  Minnesota  Railway   891.  893.  911.  926.  928-937.  942,  948 

Paeitie  Railroad . .  XVII.  861,  876,  890.  892.  910.  920.  922.  928-937.  942-946 
Stillwater.  Saint  Paul  and  Taylor's  Falls  Railroad.  891.  893.  911.  920.  928-937.  948 
Texas  and  Paeitie  Railway .  .*  XXII.  862.  890.  892.  910.  920.  922.  928-937.  942-946 
Union  Paeine  Railroad. . ..  .XVIII.  XIX.  860.  861.  863.  865-807.  874.  875.  879.  880, 

890,  906.  910.  920.  922-949.  1003-1026 

Vicksburg  Shreveport  and  Texas  Railroad  881.  891.  893.  926.  928-935,  948 

Winona  and  Saint  Peter  Railroad  891.  926.  928-937.  942-948 

Wisconsin  Central  Railroad  S69,  891,  893.  911,  924,  928-937.  948 

Status,  present  material,  of  population  of  Wyoming  1173-1174 

social,  of  population  of  AVyoming  -   a  La 

Statutes.  Indian,  need  thorough  revision   *59 

Steamboat  built  for  use  at  Leech  Lake  Indian  Agency.  Minnesota   57^ 

Steam  boiler  ereatlv  needed  for  saw-mill  at  Crow  Creek  Indian  Agency     o-- 

launch  muck  needed  for  use  at  Tulalip  Indian  Agency   63d 

Stillwater.  Saint  Paul  and  Taylor's  Falls  Railroad,  statistics.  &c,  relating  to.  .891.  893,  911,  926,  928-937.  948 

Stinkin g  Water  Vallev.  settlement  and  great  change  m  character  of   297 

Stock  and  other  property  owned  by  Indians  of  Fintah  A  alley  Agency   b_2 

at  Standing  Rock 'Indian  Agency  very  poor.... . .   543 

belonsing  to  Hoopa  Vallev  Indian  A  gency  all  taken  to  Round  Valley   506 

needecl  bv  Lac  Court  Orielle  Indians.  Wisconsin   642 

owned  and  cared  for  by  Indians  of  Devil's  Lake  Agency.  Dakota   old 

by  Wyandottes.  considerable  quantity  of   °62 

the  principal  wealth  of  Indians  of  Fmatilla  Agency.   618 

Stockbiidge  Indians  of  Green  Bay,  Wisconsin,  number,  condition.  &c   63*.  b39 

Stock-raising,  Chevenne  River  Indians  should  be  encouraged  in  .    517 

than  farming,  land  on  Round  Valley  Indian  Reserve  better  adapted  to   o0i> 

Stock-raisins'.  &c,  early  residents  of  California  mostly  engaged  in   3JJ 

Xevada   334 

Xew  Mexico  -   276 

Washington  Territory  

Wyoming  26 '  -  1158-1166 

Stone,  artificial,  walks  in  Capitol  grounds.  &c  }JjjJ 

building  289. 1098.  llol.  1152 

lands.  *S:c  

work,  tVc.  around  naval  monument  completed   1083 

Storehouse  and  dwelling  for  employes,  additional,  much  needed   532 

built  at  Crow  Creek  Indian  Agency  of  old  material  "  — ••  522 

Store-vards,  &c,  connected  with  the  Capitol  XJUL\  111.  10^ 

Storms,  severe,  unknown  on  Puset  Sound.  Washington  Territory   11-0 

Stout,  j.  H..  Pima  Indian  Agency.  Arizona.  Annual  Report  of  -  496 

Streams.  Montana  well  watered  by  pure  mountain    ,  110/  v|l«8 

Streeter  vs.  Missouri,  Kansas  and'  Texas  Railway  Company,  decision  in  case  ot  oo.  61,  63 

Subdivisions  in  census-taking,  formation  of   841 

Subjects  of  inquirv  in  enumeration  of  census  

Subsidized  railroads.    {See  Railroads,  susidized ;  Statistics.  &c.  relating  to.  &c.) 

Subsidized  railroads,  boundary,  geographical,  line  of   -;69 

limits  of   oo» 

geographical  boundary  line  of   ^09 

limits  of   869 

north  of  Missouri  River   869 

reports,  daily  ■:  870 

monthly   8'0'^ 

semi-annually   fe96 

system  of . . .'.  860,  869.  896 

weekly   gj 

south  of  Missouri  River   ^9 

west  of  Missouri  River   ^ ° 

Subsistence  for  Indians  at  Fort  Hall  Agency  very  inadequate   546 

Lower  Brule  Indians  contribute  more  than  in  any  previous  year  to  their  own   5d0 

rations,  method  of  issuing  at  Shoshone  and  Bannock  Indian  Agency   648 

Sugar,  coffee,  and  tobacco,  only  to  Indians  of  Kiowa  and  Comanche  Agency  who  work,  good  eftect 

of  issuing  

maple.  25,000  pounds  made  last  spring  by  Indians  of  White  Earth  Agency   o/8 

Suitable  dwelling  for  superintendent  of  Botanical  Garden   vtt 

Suits  by  government  against  subsidized  railroads  -  •  •  •         .  1  \-J4 

sulphur.:  :  ■  -  t-H 318- n.4tc: 

•Sully's  Scouts."  Indian,  of  1864  not  paid  for  fourteen  years  after  term  of  service  expired   o44 

Summary  of  facts,  &<•..  relating  to  Yellowstone  Xational  Park   ..............  984-Jt/ 

Sun. lav  more  generally  observed  among  Indians  of  Sisseton  Agency  than  by  settlers  m  trontier 

towns  

Superintendent,  need  of  one  much  felt  at  Crow  Indian  Agency.  Montana   obi 
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Superintendent  of  the  Census,  Annual  Report  of.    (See  Annual  Report  &c.) 

opposes  taking  tenth  census  under  law  ot  18o0   »w 

principal  points  of  objection  of,  to  law  of  1850   ;   8o9-8j0 

urges  changes  in  law  of  1850   -   839 

views  of.  in  1869    »4? 

of  Hot  Springs  Reservation.  Annual  Report  of.    (See  Annual  Report,  &c.) 

Superstition  of  Indians  difficult  to  eradicate  - 

of  Klamath  Indians  -  /  - :  — ,v '  «oo 

Superstitions  with  tenacity,  Indians  of  Quinaielt  Agency  cling  to  their  old   :~Vi ,d. 

.Supplies  annuities,  and  issues  for  Southern  Fte  Indian  Agency.  Colorado,  late  arrival  ot  ......  512 

annuity,  for  Blackfeet  Indian  Agency  for  1876  and  1877.  reach  agency  m  Octo oer,  18  1  1 .  5,0 

at  Indian  agencies,  the  effect  upon  agents  of  military  inspection  of   5lo 

at  Los  Pinos  Indian  Agency,  Colorado,  issue  of.  by  new  agent  °10 

for  Abiquiu  Indian  Agency  purchased  (principally  in  open  market)  by  agent  during 

last  four  years,  most  of  the  .  -  -  -   603 

for  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  Indian  Agency  hauled  by  Indians  themselves   5o._> 

for  Cheyenne  River  Indian  Agency,  method  of  issuing   519 

for  Hoopa  Valley  Indian  Agency,  $1,350  expended  during  year  for  .   506 

for  Lemhi  Agency,  Idaho,  Indians  much  dissatisfied  with  limited  quantity  ot   547 

for  Malheur  Indian  Agency,  unaccountable  delay  in  arrival  of   6  L3 

for  Red  Cloud  Indian  Agency  of  good  quality  and.  with  strict  economy,  sufficient   534 

for  school  at  Quinaielt  Indian  Agency  very  limited  and  greatly  needed   632 

furnished  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  Indian  Agency  of  better  quality  than  heretofore, 

but  very  limited  in  quantity   552 

furnished  General  Howard  by  Nez  Perce  Indians,  $5,000  paid  for   5o0 

furnished  Kamiah  Indians  to"  repair  losses  by  fire     548 

issued  to  Red  Cliff  Indians  in  return  for  labor   641 

method  of  issuing,  at  San  Carlos  Indian  Agency   502 

none  issued  to  Mexican  Kickapoo  Indians  since  June   585 

of  food  and  clothing  issued  to  Indians  upon  their  return  to  Abiquiu  Agency   602 

removal  of,  from  old  to  new  Spotted  Tail  Indian  Agency   534 

running  very  short  at  Warm  Springs  Indian  Agency,  Oregon   621 

timely  arrival  of,  at  Crow  Creek  Indian  Agency   522 

Surgeon-in-chie'f  of  Freedmen's  Hospital.  &c,  Annual  Report  of.    (See  Annual  Report,  &c.) 

Surgeon  in  charge  of  Columbia  Hospital  for  Women,  &c,  Annual  Report  of  1054-1057 

charges  against   1053 

acquittal  of.   1054 

investigation  of  1053-1055, 1058 

report  of,  1053, 1054 

Surgical,  &c,  division  of  Columbia  Hospital  for  Women.  &c,  Annual  Report  of  Surgeon  in 

charge  of    1054-1057 

Survey  of  Cherokee  lands  in  North  Carolina   2o 

Hot  Springs  Reservation  ,   998 

islands  and  beds  of  meandered  lakes,  <fcc   138 

circular  of  July  13,  1874,  respecting   138 

rulings  respecting  -   138 

San  Carlos  Indian  Reservation  urged   504 

.Surveyor-General  of  Arizona.  Annual  Report  of.    (See  Annual  Report.  &c.) 

California,  Annual  Report  of.    (See  Annual  Report.  &c.) 

Colorado,  Annual  Report  of.    (See  Annual  Report,  &c.) 

Dakota,  Annual  Report  of.    (See  Annual  Report,  &c.) 

Florida,  Annual  Report  of.    (See  Annual  Report.  &c.) 

Idaho.  Annual  Report  of.    (See  Annual  Report,  &'c.) 

Louisiana,  Annual  Report  of.    (See  Annual  Report,  &c.) 

Minnesota,  Annual  Report  of.    (See  Annual  Report.  &c.) 

Montana,  Annual  Report  of.    (See  Annual  Report,  Sec.) 

Nebraska,  Annual  Report  of.    (See  Annual  Report,  &c.) 

Nevada,  Annual  Report  of.    (See  Annual  Report.  &c.) 

New  Mexico,  Annual  Report  of.    (See  Annual  Report,  &c.) 

Oregon.  Annual  Report  of.    (See  Annual  Report,  <fcc.) 

Utah.  Annual  Report  of.    (See  Annual  Report.  &c.) 

Washington  Territory,  Annual  Report  of.  .  (See  Annual  Report,  &c.) 

Wyoming.  Annual  Report  of.    (See  Annual  Report,  (fee.) 

Surveyors-general.  Sec, 'examining,  adjusting,  and  reporting  accounts  of   113 

Surveyors,  mineral,  of  California   389 

Surveys  and  draughting,  divisions  of,  condition  of  work  in   26 

and  services  under  General  Land  Office,  estimates  of  appropriations  for,  for  the  fiscal 

year  ending  June  30.  1880    202-216 

Sec'.,  of  Yellowstone  National  Park,  by  Harden  and  others   951-956,  980-984,  987,  991 

divisions  of  XXXI-XXXIII,  951.  952 

field-work  of.  report  of  XXXI-XXXIII. 

951-956 

headquarters  of,  in  field   951 

map  of   954 

preliminary  report  of   951-956 

report.  &c.',  of   951-956 

route  of   953,  954 

geological  structure  along   954 

Surrersin  Arizona  »  7-9.  344-351 

■    in  California   7,  9, 10,  377-438 

in  Colorado  7,  10, 11,  287-295 

inDakot   7,11,12.243-256 

in  Florida  7, 12,233-235 

in  Idaho  7, 13. 14,  313-319 

in  Louisiana  7, 12, 13,  227-232 

in  Minnesota  7, 14,  236-242 

in  Montana    7, 14, 15,  295-313 
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Surveys  in  Nebraska  "  15.  237-265 

in  Nevada  -  7.16,334-344 

in  New  Mexico  7, 16,  273-287 

in  Oregon  7,17,18,  363-367 

in  Utah  7.18,319-313 

in  Washington  Territory  7, 19,  352-363 

in  Wyoming  7,  20,  265-273 

of  railroad  lands,  payment  for   60 

Suspended  cases  of  lands  confirmed  by  board  of  equitable  adjudication,  abstract  of   186-199 

rejected  by  board,  <fcc   200 

Swamp  and  overflowed  lands  -  -  •  103, 106 

change  of  rules  and  regulations  in  regard  to  proof  of  character  of. .  112 
decisions  respecting.  ^(See  Decisions.  &c.) 

lands  of  Oregon  '   364 

Switzerland,  confederated  republic  of.  in  taking  census,  combines  the  de  facto  and  de  jure 

methods   843 

System,  deposit,  for  surveys  in  Oregon,  little  understood  by  settlers     3b4 

of  railroad  reports  the  outgrowth  of  the  liability  to  abuse  of  the  vast  power  and  inter- 
ests involved  , .  860,  869.  896 

railroad  development  of  country  860,  869,  896 

of  settling  pension  claims,  change  in   822 


Table  of  statistics  of  stock  owned,  acreage  cultivated,  crops  and  other  results  of  Indian  labor..  794-807 
relative  to  population,  education,  &c,  among  Indians  by  tribes  and  agencies.  776-793 

showing  result  of  Indian  labor  at  Santee  Agency  from  1873-78    596 

status  and  progress  of  Indian  tribes  in  civilization   672-683 

Tables  of  farm.  &c,  products  of  Government  Hospital  for  the  Insane  1072, 1073 

showing  present  liabilities  to  Indian  tribes   688-697 

transactions  in  trust  funds  and  trust  lands,  Sec   698-725 

Ta-boon-sheya,  chief  of  Wandering  Shoshone  Indians,  promises  to  come  to  reserve   646 

Tariff  agreement  of  Union  Pacific  Railroad  with  Colorado  Central  and  Kansas  Pacific  Railroads  1023-1026 

Tariff  of  Union  Pacific  Railroad   1011 

Taxable  property  of  Montana,  value  of  :  -  •  1113 

Teacher,  assistant,  at  Quinaielt  Indian  Agency,  acts  as  matron,  cook,  and  seamstress,  with 

salary  of  $200   *   632 

at  Puyallup  Indian  Agency,  Report  of  M.  G.  Mann   631 

t     native,  at  school  for  Ottawa  Indians,  at  Qnapaw  Agency   562 

secured  for  day-school  at  Shoshone  and  Bannock  Indian  Agency,  Wyoming   649* 

Teachers  at  Fort  Berthold  Indian  Agency.  Dakota,  do  faithful  and  excellent  work   529 

at  Xez  Perce  Indian  Agency,  practical  farmers   549 

at  Quapaw  Indian  Agency,  able  corps  of  -   563- 

at  Red  Lake  Indian  Agency,  faithful  and  very  efficient   574 

at  schools  of  New  York  Indian  Agency,  11  out  of  32  are  Indians   607' 

of  school  at  Jeinez  Pueblo.  Xew  Mexico.  Presbyterians  preparing  to  build  residence 

for  -   606 

Tedious  and  long  examinations  in  deciding  private  land-claims   125 

Telegraph  lines  in  Xew  Mexico  -   277 

Telegraphic  communication  with  all  the  larger  Indian  agencies  should  be  opened  at  once   472 

Temperance  among  Indians  of  Xew  York  Agency,  prevalence  of   607 

prevalence  of,  at  Qnapaw  Indian  Agency   564 

Ten-doy,  chief  of  Lemhi  Agency  Indians,  has  excellent  influence  over  his  tribe   547 

Terrible  conflagration  at  Hot  Springs  Reservation  »   1001 

Territorial  debt  of  Montana  ■   H13 

Territories,  date  of  organization  of   221 

Territory  of  Arizona.    (See  Arizona. ) 

Dakota.  •  ( See  Dakota. ) 

Idaho.    (See  Idaho.) 

Montana.    (See  Montana.) 

Xew  Mexico.    (See  Xew  Mexico.) 

Utah.    (See  Utah.) 

Washington.    (See  Washington  Territory.) 
Wyoming.    (See  Wyoming.! 
Testimony  respecting  claims  for  land  under  Hot  Springs  Commission,  time  occupied  in  taking-  998 

Texas  and  Pacific  Railway  Company,  report  of,  to  department  XXII,  880 

facts  and  statistics  in  relation  to  ....XXII,  862,  890,  892,  910,  920,  922,  928-937, 

942-946 

Thomas,  B.  M.,  Pueblo  Indian  Agency,  Xew  Mexico.  Annual  Report  ot   605 

Thomas  Orphan  Asylum,  on  Cattaraugus  Indian  Reserve,  Xew  York,  incorporated  under  laws 

of  the  State   606 

Thoroughfare,  a  great  national,  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  designed  to  be   1004 

Thurman,  Hon.  A.  G.,  of  Ohio,  report  by,  in  Senate,  respecting  Pacific  Railroads   866 

Timber  and  stone  lands  -   133 

at  Lower  Brule  Indian  Agency,  very  little  suitable  for  fencing   _o31 

Timber  culture  -   45_^2 

act  of  June  14,  1878,  amending  act  for  the  encouragement  of   48 

acts,  lands  entered  and  sold  under,  during  fiscal  year  X,  1,  5,  45, 147 

circular  of  General  Land  Office  (June  27, 187S),  respecting   45- 

forms  of  application  and  affidavit  under  act  June  14, 1878   49 

rulings  under  the  several  acts  relating  to   50' 

destruction  of,  at  Hot  Springs  Reservation   1001 

vast  areas  of,  in  Wyoming   1179' 

Timber  lands,  &c  -  XI-XY,  117-124, 133-138  227,  297,  314 

act  authorizing  the  citizens  of  Nevada,  Colorado,  and  Territories  to  fell  and  re- 

move  timber  on  public  domain,  &c  (  XIII,  121 
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Timber  lands,  acts  of  April  30, 1878,  -Time  3  and  20, 1878.  for  the  sale  of,  &e  . . .  XIII-XV,  117-121, 133-136 

aeeiits  special,  of  Interior  for  the  execution  ot  the  laws  lor  protection  of  XI,  122-124 

arrested,  &c   122,123 

complaints  against   ft\ 

lumber,  &c,  seized  by,  in  the  States,  &c   122- 124 

seizures  by,  of  lumber,  <fcc   }%%~}™ 

threatened  with  violence,  &c   122, 1-3 

vindicated  by  report  of  Treasury  official  detailed  for 

investigation  of  complaints  against    122-124 

Carter,  special  agent,  &c,  death  of,  from  yellow  fever,  greatly  deplored,  &c  .123, 124 

circular  instructions  under  act  of  June  3, 1878   -   XIII,  134 

reviewing  provisions  of  acts  respecting,  and  presenting  • ' rules  and  regu 

rations r'  thereunder   XIII,  XI V  117-121 

citizens  of  Colorado,  Xevada,  and  the  Territories,  authorized  by  law  to  tell  an<l 

remove  timber,  <fcc   YV  ■  ;  XLL1'  ljl 

Colorado,  Xevada,  and  Territories,  citizens  of,  authorized  by  law  to  fell  and  re- 
move timber  from  the  public  domain  for  certain  purposes  XIII,  121 

death  of  special  agent  Carter,  from  yellow  fever,  &c,  greatly  deplored,  &c ......  123  124 

depredations  on  XI-XV,  122-124 

indictments  for   l^A  ^» 

pT0»S6Cllt'i.0US  fOT       -      -  ..-..-----»--■•»•-------*■-•-"  J-*^— j  ±£*S 

regulations,  &c,  for  the  suppression  of  .XIII,  XIV,  119, 120 

rules,  &c,  for  the  suppression  of  XIH,  XIV,  119, 120 

supression  of  XI-XV,  122-124 

1  regulations  for  XIII,  XIV,  119, 120 

rules  for  XIII,  XIV,  119, 120 

fell  and  remove  timber  from  the  public  domain,  citizens  of  Colorado,  Xevada,  and 

the  Territories  authorized  by  law  to,  for  certain  purposes  XIII,  121 

forms  under  act  of  June  3, 1878    J?S~i9Q 

'  indictments  for  depredations  on  =  Vttt  !d 

instructions,  circular,  under  act  of  June  3,  1878  XIII,  134 

legislation  of  Congress  at  last  session  respecting,  &c   117, 118 

Xevada.  Colorado,  and  Territories,  citizens  of,  authorized  by  law  to  fell  and  re- 
move timber  from  the  public  domain  for  certain  purposes  XIII,  121 

prosecutions  for  depredations  on  122, 123 

review  of  the  several  acts  relating  to  XIII,  XIV,  117-121 

"rules  and  regulations "  under  the  several  acts  relating  to  XIII,  XIV,  119, 120 

sale  of,  acts  authorizing,  &c,  the  XI-XV,  117-124, 135 

Secretarv  urges  the  passage  of  Senate  bill  609,  of  last  session,  respecting  XII,  XIV 

Senate  bill  609,  respecting  XII,  XIV 

Secretary  urges  the  passage  of  XII,  XI V 

special  agents  of  the  Interior  for  the  execution  of  the  laws  for  protection  of.  ..XI,  122-124 

arrested,  &o   122,123 

complaints  against   XI 

lumber,  &c,  seized  by,  in  the  States,  &c   122-124 

reports  of   122-124 

seizures  of  lumber,  &c,  by,  in  the  States  and  Ter- 
ritories  122-124 

threatened  with  violence,  <fcc  122, 123 

vindicated  by  report  of  Treasury  official  detailed  to 

investigate  complaints  against   XI 

suppression  of  depredations  on  XI-XV,  122-124 

Territories,  Colorado,  and  Xevada,  citizens  of,  authorized  by  law  to  fell  and  re- 
move timber  from  the  public  domatn  for  certain  purposes  XIII,  121 

Timber  lands  of  Arizona  -   345 

California   122,  3(8 

Colorado  1   122,288,289 

Florida   122 

Idaho,  depredations  on   13,314 

ought  to  be  surveyed   314 

Louisiana"  depredations  on   227,  228 

proceedings  respecting  122,  227,  228 

Minnesota,  modification  of  law  for  the  disposal  of   14,  236 

Montana   296,297 

Xevada   16,334 

Oregon   365 

Utah   319 

Washington  Territory  353, 1119 

Wyoming  265,  286, 1155 

large  forests  of  fine,  in  Colorado   289 

protection  of,  &c.  rules  and  regulations  by  Secretary  Schurzfor  the  XIII,  XIV,  119, 120 

not  abundant  at  Rosebud  Agency   534 

on  Ponca  Reservation,  character  of   560 

on  Quapaw  Reservation,  not  very  valuable   581 

Time  allowed  for  riling  claims  for  land  under  Hot  Springs  Commission.   997 

occupied  in  taking  testimony  respecting  claims  for  land  under  Hot  Springs  Commission . .  998 

of  presenting  and  filing  land-claims  in  New  Mexico,  should  be  limited   17,  276 

to  be  occupied  in  taking  census   842 

Title  should  be  given  to  all  Indians  who  have  made  homes  and  improvements,  inalienable   630 

to  allotments  of  Chippewa  Indians  of  Michigan  should  be  made  inalienable   571 

to  Indians,  value  of  permanent  land   442-445 

to  "James  River  country,"  Dakota,  Yanktonnai  Indians  claim  they  have  never  relin- 
quished their   522 

to  lands  of  Chippewa  and  Christian  Indians,  should  be  made  inalienable   568 

to  their  lands  and  improvements  should  be  given  to  Indians  on  Chehalis,  Squaxin,  and 

Shoal  water  Bay  Reserves     630 
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Title  to  their  lauds,  Indians  should  have  inalienable   595 

Indians  who  fulfill  stipulated  conditions  should  be  granted  genuine   533 

Tome  and  Others  vs.  The  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  decision  in  case  of   56,  63 

Total  issue  of  military  bounty-land  warrants  and  scrip  during  fiscal  year  under  acts  of  1847, 

1850,1852,1855   80 

Trade,  cash  system  of,  inaugurated  at  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  Indian  Agency,  Indian  Territory. .  551 
in  heads,  paints,  and  trinkets  falling  off  among  Indians  of  Shoshone  and  Bannock  In- 
dian Agency   649 

Trader  for  Kansas  Kickapoo  Indians,  appointment  recommended   568 

for  Shoshone  and  Bannock  Indian  Agency  gives  general  satisfaction   64!) 

Trading-post  near  Uintah  Valley  Indian  Agency,  recommended,  establishment  of   624 

Traffic,  freight,  of  subsidized  railroads   87 2,  945 

passenger,  of  subsidized  railroads   872,  94. > 

Transfer  of  Indian  Bureau  to  War  Department  deprecated  501,  525,  539,  618,  621,  640 

Indians  of  Shoshone  and  Bannock  Agency  op- 
posed to   651 

of  title  to  lands  -   115 

Transportation,  Commissioners  of,  extract  from  Annual  Report  of,  for  1877   816 

facilities  needed  to  develop  industry  of  New  Mexico   277 

means  of,  for  removal  of  Spotted  Tail  Agency  very  inadequate   534 

removing  Red  Cloud  Indians  very  inadequate   533 

of  mails'by  subsidized  railroads, "amount  paid  for  910,  911 

of  supplies  from  warehouse  at  landing  to  Rosebud  Agency  to  be  done  by  the 

Indians  ---  533 

over  the  railroads  of  Washington  Territory   353 

the  lowest  possible  rates  of,  guaranteed  for  years,  the  proper  policy  of  the  rail- 
roads of  Wyoming   118° 

to  Los  Pinos  Agency  very  difficult,  especially  in  winter   510 

Travel,  certain  lines  of.  in  TTvoming" infested  by  bands  of  white  desperadoes   1182 

in  Idaho,  difficulties  of   uW 

Treasurer  of  Columbia  Hospital  for  Women,  &c,  Annual  Report  of  1058, 10o9 

Treaty  of  1868  with  Shoshone  Indians  begins  to  take  effect  in  1871,  provisions  of   645 

of  Fort  Bridger  violated  by  the  government   545 

with  Indians  of  Crow  Agency,  Montana,  should  be  kept  faithfully   580 

with  Navajo  Indians,  government  fails  to  fulfill  terms  of   604,  605 

Tree-planting,  encouragement  of,  in  Wyoming  --   1179 

Trespass  in  cutting  pine  on  Menomonee  Indian  Reservation,  only  one  case  of   639 

Stockbridge  Indian  Reserve,  Wisconsin,  three  cases  brought  to  trial  639 

Trespassers  on  Los  Pinos  Indian  Reservation,  Colorado   511 

on  Pyramid  Lake  Indian  Reserve.  Nevada,  occupy  Indians'  fishing  grounds   599 

on  San  Carlos  refuse  to  acknowledge  any  right  to  remove,  them   504 

on  Shoshone  and  Bannock  Indian  Reservation,  Wyoming,  white   650 

white,  commit  depredations  upon  reserve  of  Citizen  Pottawattomies   56o 

white,  from  Black  Hills,  commit  depredations  on  Lower  Brule  Indian  Reserve   531 

unlawfully  occupying  Otoe's  land   593 

upon,  and  robbers  of,  Chippewa  lands  in  Michigan  should  be  prosecuted  and  pun- 
ished severely   571 

upon  Crow  Reservation  a  cause  of  great  discontent  to  the  Indians   580 

upon  Malheur  Indian  Reservation,  encroachments  of  white   614 

upon  timber  lands,  &c  -  XI-XY,  122-124 

Trespasses  by  wild  Indians  of  Crow  Creek  Agency  upon  farms  of  industrious  Tanktonnais   524 

Tribes  at  Kansas  Indian  Agency.  Kansas,  names  and  number  of   568 

included  in  Quapaw  Indian  Agency,  names  and  number  of   561 

included  in  Sac  and  Pox  Indian  Agency.  Indian  Territory,  names  of   564 

Tribute  to  the  memory  of  Prof.  Joseph  Henry,  &c   1078 

Trust  and  diminished-reserve  Indian  lands  in  Kansas    143 

Trust-funds  and  trust-lands,  tables  showing  transactions  in  Indian    698-725 

Tulalip  Agency,  Washington  Territory.  Annual  Report  of  Indian  Agent  Marion   634 

Tule  River  Agency,  California,  Annual  Report  of  Indian  Agent  Belknap   509 

Tule  and  Tijon  Indians  included  in  Tule  River  Agency,  California   509 

Turnpikes,  construction  of.  in  Idaho,  difficult  . . .    1104 

Twenty-first  anniversary  of  the  incorporation  of  Columbia  Institution  for  Deaf  and  Dumb   1032 

address  of  Freeman,  S.  M.,  at   1032 

S.  M.  Freeman  at   1032 

U. 

Under  the  Gadsden  treaty,  private  land-claims   ™3 

Guadalupe  Hidalgo  treaty,  private  land-claims   

Hidalgo  Guadalupe,  treaty,  private  land-claims   XVI,  203 

Undulating  plains.  &c.  Wyoming  a  vast  expanse  of.   1131 

Unfinished  work  of  Hot  Springs  Commission   998 

involves  interests  of  a  large  population   998 

Uintah  Valley  Agency,  Utah,  Annual  Report  of  Indian  Agent  Critchlow   622 

Indians,  number  of   622 

Umatilla  Agency,  Oregon,  Annual  Report  of  Indian  Agent  Cornoyer   618 

Indian  Reservation,  Oregon,  sale  of.  lecommended   467 

Indians  at  Umatilla  Agency,  number  ot   618 

Umpoua  Indians  belonging  to  Grand  Ronde  Agency,  number  of   608 

Union  Pacific  Railroad:..:  XVIII,  XIX,  860,  861,  863,  865-867,  874,  875,  879,  880,  890,  906, 

910,  920,  922-949, 1003-1026 

a  great  national  thoroughfare,  designed  to  be   1004 

agi  eement,  ti  attic,  of  Colorado  Central  and  KansasPacific  Railroads,  and.  1023-1026 

character  of  lands  granted  to,  by  United  States  ■   1022 

Colorado  Central  am  I  K;  nsas  Pacific  Eailroads,  tariff  agreement. of,  with  1023-1026 

Company,  reports  of,  in  conformity  with  law.  to  Railroad  Auditor  XVIII,  875 

condition,  material,  of,  judged  by  the  severest  standards  ..1004-1009 

cost  of,  reduced  to  a  minimum. . ."  '-   1006 
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Union  Pacific  Railroad  designed  to  be  a  great  national  thoroughfare   1004 

Directors  of.  Annual  Report  of.    (See  Annual  Report,  AuC.) 

granted  lands  by  United  States  -  -   \ J" 

eharacter  of . .  -  •  •  ■ 

great  national  thoroughfare,  designed  to  be  a  s   100+ 

general  railroad  system,  relations  of,  with.   ..   ivu 

Kansas  and  Colorado  Central  Pacific  Railroads,  tarifi  agreement  of,  with.  1023-1026 

lands  granted  to,  by  United  States   -  -   10- 

character  of   l°f^ 

legal  terminus  of  

letters  from  president  of  -  

liberally  equipped  with  rolling-stock  . .   ™ 

live  stock  shipped  on,  in  Wyoming,  during  year  

local  management  of   «   1™' 

management,  local,  of  -  •  J.ou< 

material  condition  of,  judged  by  the  severest  standard  1004-100.) 

national  thoroughfare,  designed  to  be  a  great   1004 

public  generally,  relations  of,  with   J-O^'J 

railroad  system,  general,  relations  of,  with  ■  101< 

relations  of,  with  public  generally   100 J 

general  railroad  system   101 ' 

Report,  Annual,  of  Directors  of.   '{See  Annual  Report,  Sec.) 

sinking-fund  for  XIX,  867,  871,  89  < 

statistics,  &c,  relating  to.    (See  Statistics,  &c.)  -stt-tt 

suits  by  government  against   X  v  11 

tarifi  agreement  of,  with  Colorado  Central  and  Kansas  Pacific  Railroads  1023-1026 


tariffs  of . 


1011 


thoroughfare,  a  great  national,  designed  to  be   1004 

Unitary  standard  of  100  miles;  capital,  cost,  revenue,  Sec,  of  railroads  by  the  .  888.  907 

United  States  and  foreign  land  systems,  conflict  of,  in  private  land-claims  ■  -  -       L'  m 

engenders  strife  between  claimants  and  set- 
tlers XVI,  203 

led  to  recent  disorders  and  bloodshed  in 

Xew  Mexico  XVI,  203 

*     Territories,  historical  and  statistical  table  of,  Sec   221 

annual  map  of  -  -  ■  -  - -.   ,  A^ 

can  afford  to  take  no  second  place  in  her  charities    

Signal  Service  at  Mesilla,  Xew  Mexico   £77 

Santa  Fe,  Xew  Mexico  

Unpaid  claims  of  assistant  marshals  of  eighth  and  ninth  censuses   XX. \± 

Unpatented  private  land-claims  

Unprecedented  increase  of  emigration  to  Minnesota   go 

Unsurveyed  lands  in  California  mostly  valuable  for  agricultural  purposes   6  -  8 

Dakota,  area  of,  located  by  settlers   12,  243 

Idaho,  valuable  agricultural  13,  313,  314 

Nebraska  ^57,259 

area  of  15,257,259 

Uses  of  hospital  farm  of  Government  Hospital  for  the  Insane   .........  1074 

XJtah   -A.JL11,  7, 18,  ol9-ooo,  lllo-ilii 

agricultural  lands  in   18413!? 

pursuits  of,  confined  to  Mormons   1115 

resources  of   1115 

Annual  Report  of  Governor  of  '■  XLII,  XLIII,  1115-1117 

Surveyor-General  of  18, 19,  319-333 

anti-Mormons  conduct  mining  enterprises  of  ^  1115 

apportionment  for,  of  appropriations  for  surveys  7, 19,  319 

appropriations  for  surveys,  apportionment  of,  for   7, 19,  319 

estimates  for,  for  next  fiscal  year  19,  333 

approval  of  surveys  in  -  -  -  -  -  -  326,  327 

area  of  public  land  surveyed  in,  during  fiscal  year  18,  319,  324,  325 

citizenship  in   1116 

climate  of,  varied  character  of   1115 

coal  lands  of  13,  319,  320, 1115 

condition  of  Indians  of  1116, 1117 

contracts  for  surveys  in  18,  319-323 

expenditures  under  18, 19,  319-323,  328-331 

work  under  18, 19,  319-333 

desert  lands  of,  entries  of   320 

development  every  year  of  richer  and  more  extensive  mines  in   320 

educational  and  other  institutions  of   1116 

embraces  all  nationalities,  population  of  1115, 1116 

enterprises,  mining,  conducted  by  anti-Mormons   1115 

entries  in,  of  coal  lands  319,  320 

desert  lands   320 

homestead  lands   319 

mineral  lands   320 

timber  lands   320 

estimates,  &c,  for  surveys  for  next  fiscal  year  ...    19,  333 

every  year  develops  richer  and  more  extensive  mines  in   320 

experiment,  profitable  mining  in,  no  longer  an   1115 

extensive  and  richer  mines  in,  every  year  develops  more  ,   320 

final  homestead  entries  in   319 

government  of   1116 

Governor  of,  Annual  Report  of  XLII,  XLIII,  1115-1117 

homestead  entries  in   319 

final   319 

Indians  of..  ..  .1116, 1117 
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Utah,  Indians  of.  condition  of  ^  11 16,  1117 

inexhaustible  mineral  resources  of   320 

infancy  of.  as  to  mininir  enterprises   1115 

lands  of.  agricultural  18.  319, 1115 

coal  18.  319.  320. 1115 

desert  '   18.  320 

mineral  18,  319.  320. 1115 

timber  18,  319.  320 

legislation  needed  for.   1117 

mill-sites  in  18. 19,  319 

mineral  lands  of.  entries  of    320 

surveys  of  18, 19.  319.  329-331 

mineral  resources  of.  inexhaitstible  320, 1115 

minerals  and  precious  metals,  rich  in  all   1115 

mines  in.  comparatively  few  of.  ■worked   1115 

development  every  year  of  richer  and  more  extensive   320 

every  year  develops  richer  and  more  extensive    320 

richer  and  more  extensive,  every  year  develops   320 

worked,  comparatively  few  of  .   1115 

mining  enterprises  of.  conducted  by  anti-Mormons   1115 

in  their  infancy   1115 

infancy  of.  as  to   1115 

mining,  profitable,  in.  no  longer  an  experiment   1115 

^        Mormons,  agricultural  pursuits  of,  counned  to   1115 

anti-.  conduct  mining  enterprises  of    1115 

enterprises,  mining,  of.  conducted  by  anti-   1115 

mining  enterprises' of.  conducted  by  anti-   1115 

pursuits,  agricultural,  of.  confined  to   1115 

nationalities,  population  of.  embraces  all  1115,1116 

needed  legislation  for   1117 

polygamy  in    1117 

population  of.  embraces  all  nationalities  -  1115,1116 

precious  metals.  &c  rich  in  all  the   1115 

profitable  mining  in.  no  longer  an  experiment   1115 

Eeport  of  Governor  of.  Annual  XLU,  XL1II.  1115-1117 

Surveyor-General  of.  Annual  18. 19,  319-333 

resources  of.  agricultural   1115 

mineral  320, 1115 

inexhaustible   320 

rich  in  all  the  precious  metals.  &c   1115 

richer  and-more  extensive  mines  in.  every  year  develops   320 

Surveyor-General  of,  Annual  Eeport  of   18,19,  319-333 

survevs  in   T  7, 18,  319-333 

.    ■    auprovalof  319,326.327 

area  of  18. 19,  319,  324.  325 

condition  of  18, 19,  319,  320-323 

contracts  for  18,  319.  321-323 

cost  of  18. 19,  319,  320-323.  328-333 

deposits  for.  special  19,  329.  333 

estimates.  &c,  for.  for  next  fiscal  year   19,  333 

of  agricultural  lands  in   18.  319 

mineral  lands  in  .  18, 19,  319.  329-331 

mining  claims  in  -  19,  329-331 

public  lauds  in  18. 19.  319-333 

approval  of  319,  326.  327 

deposits,  special,  for  19.329.333 

estimates.  &c,  for  next  fiscal  vear  19.  333 

special  deposits  for  19.  329.  333 

timber  lands  in   18.  319 

varied  character  of  the  climate  of   1115 

Ft  ah  Xorthern  Eailroad  claims  right  of  way  through  Fort  Hall  Indian  Eeservation.  Idaho   547 

Ute  Indian  Commission  appointed  May  3.  1878.  action  of.  ice   X,  471 

and  Apache  Indians  of  Cimarron  A  aency.  under  care  of  agent  for  Pueblos  until  18th  of  July.  606 
Xavajo  Indians  of  Southern  Ute  Agency  demand  rations  for  four  weeks  on  account 

of  difficulty  in  reaching  agency  .- .  J  -   512,  513 

leave  Abiquiu  Agency  and  return  to  Southern  Ute  Indian  Agency  for  supplies   602 

Indians  of  Cimarron  Agency.  Xew  Mexico,  sent  to  Southern  Ute  Agency,  Colorado   606 

Los  Pinos  Agency.  Colorado,  condition,  habits,  disposition.  &c   510,511 

V. 


Vacant  public  lands  in  Alabama  132, 

Arkansas   132, 


]  3  3 

Arkansas   132,133 

Florida  -   132.133 

Louisiana   132. 133 

Mississippi   132, 133 

Valley  of  Bear  Eiver.  'Wyoming,  rapid  settlement  of   20,  267 

the  Velio  wst one  Eiver   295 

Valleys  of  Dakota,  beautiful  and  well  watered   246 

rich  agricultural,  of  Idaho   314 

Valuable  agricultural  lands  unsurveyed  in  Idaho   13,  313,  314 

deposits,  of  coal  in  "Washington  Territory  ,  353, 1119 

iron  ore  of  Montana  300, 1107 

mines  of  Idaho   -.   14,314 

water-power  of  Montana    1108 

for  manufacturing  purposes   1108 

for  milling  purposes   1108 
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Value  of  labor  in  the  treatment  of  the  insane  ■   ^  * . 

Value  of  taxable  property  of  Montana   m 

Varied  character  of  climate  of  Utah   -,19a, 

Vast  and  noble  harbor,  Paget  Sound,  Washington  Territory  

areas  of  timber,  destruction  of.  in  Wyoming  

coal-field,  Paget  Sound  basin,  Washington  Territory,  a  - 

coal-fields  of  Wyoming  -  y  — :  V-  "  V/- I <>36 

increase  of  quantity  of  public  lands  sold  in  Minnesota   *™ 

rolling  prairies  of  Eastern  Washington  Territory   j-jf 

Vegetables  as  food  for  the  insane  . .  -  -  -  -  -   j  _ . 

hospitals  for  the  insane  should  grow  their  own   -  -  wi* 

Vermillion  Lake,  recommends  setting  aside  1,000  acres  for  use  of  Bois  Fort  Indians  on  south 

Vi5ksb°u^ 

Views  of  Superintendent  of  Census  in  1869   

Village,  Ponca  Indians  now  living  in  one  large   -  -  -   £™ 

Villages  little  progress  in  civilization  can  be  made  by  Indians  living  m  crowded   t>w 

Vineyard  of  Government  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  abundant  yield  of   10/4 

Virginia  military  district,  Ohio  -  - ;  :   °o 

Visit  of  Inspector  Kemble  to  Green  Bay  Indian  Agency,  Wisconsin   o<«j 

of  Pee-sent-yi,  or  Captain  Sam,  a  Shoshone  of  Duck  Valley,  to  Nevada  Indian  Agency  . . . .  599 
of  representative  Indians  of  Red  Cloud  and  Spotted  Tail  Agencies  to  Washington,  Sep- 
tember 26,  1877   -   5d- 

of  Special  Agent  Turner  to  various  bands  of  wandering  Indians  m  Oregon,  results  ot   612,  bid 

of  27  Kansas  Kickapoos  to  Mexican  Kickapoos,  authorized  by  agent   569 

of  200  Santee  Indians  to  Fort  Berthold  Agency,  friendly  

Washington,  Ponca  chiefs  anxious  to   «™l 

Visiting,  tribal,  should  be  prohibited  ■■  ;■■•"„'" \" ;  0 

Visitors,  Board  of,  of  Government  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  Annual  Report  ot.    {See  Annual 
Report,  &c.) 

Visits  by  Indians  of  different  agencies,  demoralizing  effect  of  interchange  of   540 

of  roving  Indians  to  Shoshone  and  Bannock  Agency  during  the  year  -  64b 

Vital  statistics  of  Wyoming   iino 

Volcanic  origin  of  soil  of  Idaho  -   YLl 

Vore,  Jacob,  Omaha  Indian  Agency,  Xebraska,  Annual  Report  of  -   591 

W. 

Wagon -roads,  grants  for   ^i^a? 

military,  for  Wyoming  

built  by  national  government,  should  be   1181 

importance  of,  to  government   1181 

Territory   1181 

necessity  of,  to  government   1181 

Territory   1181 

should  be  built  by  national  government   1181 

Wagons  and  farming  implements  issued  to  Pawnee  Indians  much  appreciated  by  them   559 

and  harness  needed  by  Lower  Brule  Indians   530 

only  3  in  the  Kootenay  Indian  tribe  to  haul  for  them  from  mill,  60  miles  distant   584 

Walker  River  Indians  have  good  crops,  &c  •  -   599 

Walks,  &c.,  through  lawns  around  Government  Hospital  for  the  Insane   1073 

Walla- Wallas  at  Umatilla  Indian  Agency,  number  of   618 

Wallace  vs.  State  of  California,  Secretary's  decision  in  the  case  of   34 

Wants,  increasing,  of  population  of  Idaho   1105 

Wappato  Lakes  belonging  to  Grand  Ronde  Indian  Agency,  number  of   608 

War  Department  pays  Xez  Perce  Indians  $5,000  for  supplies  furnished  General  Howard's  com- 
mand '   550 

requested  to  send  Cheyenne  prisoners  to  Fort  Wallace  for  trial   457 

War  in  the  Northwest  averted  by  the  loyalty  of  Umatilla  Agency  Indians,  general  Indian   619 

Indian,  drives  "roving  bands"  upon  Warm  Springs  Reservation,  Oregon   620 

on  eastern- border  of  Oregon  causes  some  groundless  fears  in  minds  of  settlers 

near  Grand  Ronde  Agency   609 

some  of  the  settlers  in  Southern  Oregon  doing  their  best  to  bring  about   513 

War  of  1812  pension  claims,  number  of,  received   813,  827 

reopened   813,827 

rejected   813,827 

survivors  of,  claims  for  pensions  of   813,  827 

Warehouse  at  Shoshone  and  Bannock  Indian  Agency  very  dilapidated   650 

general  Indian,  needed  at  convenient  point  on  Missouri  River   472" 

good  brick  one  at  Sisseton  Indian  Agency,  Dakota   536 

old  one  at  Sisseton  Indian  Agency  used  as  stable  for  agency  horses   536 

Warm  Springs  Agency,  Oregon,  Annual  Report  of  Indian  Agent  Smith   620- 

and  Teninoes' receive  additions  from  "roving  bands"  at  their  agency   620- 

Indians  surrender  to  military  at  Fort  Win  gate,  New  Mexico   503 

300  leave  San  Carlos  Indian  Agency   503 

Warrants  and  scrip,  military  bounty-land,  list  of,  of  40  acres  «  85 

160  acres    84 

Wascoe  Indians,  some  gone  to  Simcoe  Reserve,  some  to  Willamette  Valley,  The  Dalles,  &c., 

Oregon  '.   620 

working  for  citizens  of  Oregon  and  giving  satisfaction   620 

Washington  Territory  XLV,  XL VI,  7, 19,  352-363, 1119-1125 

agricultural  growth  of,  unparalleled   19,  353 

Annual  Report  of  Governor  of  XLV,  XL VI,  1119-1125 

Surveyor-General  of  19,  352-363 

apportionment  for,  of  appropriations  for  surveys  7, 19,  352 

appropriations  for  surveys,  apportionment  of,  for   7, 19,  352 

area  of  lands  surveyed  in  19,  358-361 
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"Washington  Territory,  area  of  Puget  Sound  basin   mg 

assessable  property  of  1193 

Atlantic  yard,  ship-building  in.  cheaper  than  at  any   1119 

attention  of  United  States  Grovernment  called  to  ship-building  in   1119 

building,  ship,  in,  <\;c   1H9 

cheaper  than  at  any  Atlantic  yard   1119 

prospects  of  .   1119 

California  in  production,  will  rival   1121 

character  of  soil  of  ."i.120, 1121 

citizenship  in   ~  '  1122 

climate  of  1120  1121 

coal,  extensive  and  valuable  deposits  in  ...353]  1119 

mines  of   353 

contracts  for  surveys  in  19,  352.  354-361 

condition  of  19,  354-357 

expenditures  under  19,  352,  354-361 

work  under  19,  352.  354-361 

cost  of  ship-building  in,  less  than  at  any  Atlantic  yard   1119 

dense  forests  of  fir  in  „.   1119 

girth  of  trees  of,  immense   1119 

height  of  trees  of.  immense   1119 

immense  girths  of  trees  of   1119 

height  of  trees  of   1119 

trees  of.  immense  girth  of   1119 

height  of   1119 

divisions  of  7   1119 

doubled  during  year,  population  of   353 

Eastern  1120, 1121 

California  in  production.  <fcc,  will  rival   1121 

extensive  stock-raising  in   1121 

failure  of  crops  of,  never  occurs  -   1121 

grazing  and  wheat-growing  region  1120, 1121 

internal  improvement  by  government  in   1121 

market  of  \   1121 

price  of  wheat  in.  Sec   1121 

raising  stock  in.  &C   1121 

rival  California  in  production.  &c,  will   1121 

stock-raising  in,  6cc   1121 

vast  rolling^prairies  of   1120 

wheat-growing  region.  See  1120,1121 

will  rival  California  in  production.  &c   1121 

establishment  of  navy-yard  on  Puget  Sound,  governor  of,  recommends.  1119 

estimates.  6cc,  for  surfevs  in,  for  next  fiscal  vear   19,  363 

exports  of  .'   1120 

extensive  and  inexhaustible  wheat  lands  of  19,  353, 1121 

valuable  deposits  of  coal  in.  353, 1119 

extensive  stock-raising  in   1121 

forests  of,  dense  fir   1119 

girth  of  trees  of,  immense   1119 

height  of  trees  of,  immense   1119 

immense  height  of  trees  of   1119 

trees  of,  immense  girth  of   1119 

height  of   1119 

girth  of  trees  of,  immense   1119 

government  of   1122 

Governor  of,  Annual  Report  of  XLT,  XL VI,  1119-1125 

recommends  establishment  of  navy-vard  on  Puget  Sound. .  1119 

great  vield  of  wheat  lands  of  ...   19.  353. 1121 

growth  and  prosperity  of  19,  353. 1119-1121 

agricultural,  unparalleled  19,  353, 1121 

unparalleled  agricultural  19,  353, 1121 

harbor,  Puget  Sound,  a  vast  and  noble   1120 

height  of  trees  of  forests  of.  immense   1119 

immense  girth  of  trees  of  forests  of   1119 

height  of  trees  of  forests  of   1119 

iminigrationrapid  to   353 

Indian  affairs  of  1123-1125 

Indians,  insolence  of.  in  1124. 1125 

outrages  of.  in  1124, 1125 

remedy  for   1124 

remedy  for  outrages.  &c,  of   1124 

inexhaustible.  <fec,  wheat  lands  of  19,353,1121 

insolence  of  Indians  in  1124, 1125 

interest,  lumber,  of  --  H19 

institutions  of   1122 

lands  of.  agricultural  353, 1119. 1120 

coal  353, 1119 

fir  timber  -   1H9 

timber  -  ■  353, 1119 

lauds  surveyed  in.  nuMic  ...19.  352,  354-361 

timber   353 

length  of  railroads  of   353 

lumber  interest  of   1119 

product  of   1119 

mines,  coai.  of   ::  :::;::::;;::::::::::3S 

valuable  353, 1119 
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"Washington  Territory,  navy-yard,  governor  recommends  establishment  of,  on  Puget  Sonne!   1119 

nobie  harbor,  Puget  Sound  a  vast  1   1120 

outrages,  Indians,  in  1124, 1125 

remedy  for   1124 

population  of  '.  353, 1122, 112* 

doubled  during  year   353 

prairies,  vast  rolling,  of  Eastern   1120 

principal  resources  of,  coal  and  lumber   1119 

production,  will  rival  California  in   1121 

product,  lumber,  of  ..1119, 1120 

property,  assessable,  of   1123 

prospects  of  ship-building  in   1119 

prosperity  and  growth  of   19,  353 

public  lands  surveyed  in  19,  352,  354-361 

Puget  Sound.  ".  1119, 1120 

a  succession  of  bays,  <fcc  -  -  -  1120 

a  vast,  noble  harbor,  <5cc    1120 

basin   1119 

area  of   1119 

a  vast  coal  field   1119 

bavs,  a  succession  of   1120 

coast  line  of   1120 

dotted  with  islands   1120 

great  feature  of  Western  'Washington   1120 

harbor,  a  vast,  noble   1120 

navigable  at  all  seasons,  <fcc   1120 

noble  harbor,  a  vast   1120 

severe  storms  on,  unknown   1120 

succession  of  bays,  a   1120 

storms,  severe  on,  unknown   1120 

Western  Washington,  the  great  feature  of   1120 

railroads  of   353 

length  of   _  353 

transportation  over  353, 1121 

raising  stock  in  '.   1121 

rapid  immigr  ation  to   353 

region,  wheat-growing,  of  1120, 1121 

Report,  Annual,  of  Governor  of  XLV,  XL VI,  1119-1125 

Surveyor-General  of  19 ,  352-363 

rival  California  in  production,  will   1121 

severe  storms  on  Puget  Sound  unknown   1120 

ship-building  in   1119 

Atlantic  yard,  cheaper  than  at  any   1119 

attention  of  government  called  to   1119 

cheaper  than  at  any  Atlantic  yard   1119 

prospects  of   1119 

soil  of,  character  of  1120, 1121 

stock-raising  in,  extensive   1121 

storms,  severe,  on  Puget  Sound  unknown   1120 

Surveyor-General  of,  Annual  Report  of  19,  352-363 

surveys  in  •  7>  19,  354-361 

area  of  19,354-361 

condition  of  19,  354-357 

contracts  for  19,  354-361 

cost  of  19,  352,  354-363 

deposits,  special,  for   19,  362 

estimates,  &c,  for,  for  next  fiscal  year  19,  363 

special  deposits  for     19,  362 

of  public  lands  in  -  19,  352,  354-361 

deposits,  special,  for   19,  362 

timber  lands  in    353 

timber  lands  of  353, 1119, 1121 

surveyed   3od 

transportation  over  the  railroads  of  353, 1121 

valuable,  &c,  deposits  of  coal  in   •  353, 1119 

vast  and  noble  harbor,  Puget  Sound  a   1120 

coal-field,  Puget  Sound  Basin  a   1119 

rolling  prairies  of  Eastern   1121 

Western,  Puget  Sound  the  great  feature  of  -  -  -  ■  -  -  -  -  1120 

wheat- "to wing  regions  of  19,  353, 1120, 1121 

lands  of  . .   -f  •  ■  19,  353, 1120, 1121 

°       increased'  19,  353, 1121 

extensive  353, 1121 

failure  of  crops  on,  never  occurs   1121 

great  yield  of  19,  353,1121 

inexhaustible  3o3, 1121 

yield,  great,  of  19,  353,1121 


price  of,  in 


1121 

yield  of  wheat  lands  of,  great  19,  353, 1121 

Water  communication,  no,  with  Idaho   -  -  -   • 

oxeat  scarcity  of,  on  Pima  and  Maricopa  Indian  Reserve,  Arizona   *JJ 

power  of  Montana,  valuable,  <fcc  -  

for  manulacturmg  purposes   f- 

milling  purposes   1108 

rents  of  Hot  Springs  Reservation  -  -  -  -  - -------  j™} 

approved  by  Secretary   iUUi 
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"Water  rents  of  Hot  Springs  Reservation,  equitable  mode  of,  difficulties  of  establishing   1001 

Secretary  approves   1001 

shed,  Wyoming,  a  grand   1133 

Waters,  mineral,  of  Wyoming  1154, 1155 

Weaver,  F.  H.,  Southern  TJte  Indian  Agency,  Colorado,  Annual  Report  of   512 

Weekly  reports  of  subsidized  railroad  companies   870 

Weisers,  139,  brought  into  Malheur  Indian  Agency  by  Special  Agent  Turner   615 

Well  watered  and  beautiful  valleys  of  Dakota   246 

by  pure  mountain  streams,  Montana  .  1107, 1108 

Wells  should  be'  sunk  on  grazing  lands  of  Navajo  Indians  to  render  them  available   604 

Western  Shoshone  Agency,  Nevada,  Annual  Report  of  Indian  Agent  G-heen   600 

Indians  do  not  belong  to  Shoshone  and  Bannock  Agency,  Wyoming   64G 

peaceable  and  improving  in  civilization   600 

some  of  them  working  for  the  whites,  deplorable  condition  of  many.  601 

Washington  Territory,  Puget  Sound  the  great  feature  of   1120 

Wharf,  construction  of  new,  begun  at  Tulalip  Indian  Agency,  Indian  Territory   634 

Wheat  a  great  distance  to  be  ground,  Sisseton  Indians  obliged  to  carry   537 

lauds  of  Dakota   244 

Nebraska    257 

lands  of  Washington  Territory  19,  353, 1121 

acreage  of  353, 1121 

increased  ...19.  353, 1121 

extensive  -*  353, 1121 

failure  of  crops  on,  never  occurs   1121 

great  yield  of   19,  353 

inexhaustible  353,1121 

yield,  great,  of  353, 1121 

not  as  large  a  crop  at  Nez  Perce  Agency  as  that  of  last  year.   549 

price  of,  in  Washington  Territory   1121 

raised  for  the  first  time  by  Indians  of  Devil's  Lake  Agency,  excellent  crop   523 

9,000  bushels  raised  by  the  Indians  and  ground  at  Flathead  Agency   585 

33,000  pounds  issued  to  Pueblos  of  New  Mexico  on  account  of  loss  of  last  year's  crops 

by  grasshoppers    605 

Yanktons  very  ambitious  to  raise  ;  crops  this  year,  3,000  bushels   543 

yield,  great,  in  Colorado   288 

in  Dakota   244 

Nebraska   257 

per  acre  in  Colorado  fully  double  that  of  States  east  of  Missouri  River   288 

^Whisky  sold  by  the  wholesale  at  terminus  of  Utah  Northern  Railroad  on  Fort  Hall  Indian 

Reservation,  Idaho   547 

sold  to  Indians  of  Shoshone  and  Bannock  Agency  by  bad  whites   650 

sold  to  Indians  of  Umatilla  Agency  by  whites     619 

to  Indians  of  Kansas  Agency,  several  persons  arrested  for  selling    569 

to  Oneida  Indians  of  Wisconsin,  no  means  used  to  prevent  sale  of   638 

traders,  bad  influence  upon  River  Crow  Indians  of  bad  whites  and   580 

White  desperadoes,  bands  of,  in  Wyoming   1182 

White  Earth  Agency,  Minnesota,  Annual  Report  of  Indian  Agent  Ruffee   575 

Reserve,  Bois  Fort  Indians  not  willing  to  go  to    643 

White,  Howard,  Winnebago  Indian  Agency,  Nebraska,  Annual  Report  of   596 

White  Mountain  Indian  Reservation,  Arizona  --•  9,  345 

boundaries  of,  necessity  of  establishing,  to  prevent  diffi- 
culties between  settlers  and  Indians   9,  345 

White  Oak  Point  Mississippi  Indians  should  be  removed  to  White  Earth   573 

White  River  Agency,  Colorado,  Annual  Report  of  Indian  Agent  Meeker   514 

White  River  Utes,  'Uintah  Valley  Ute  Indians,  Bannocks,  and  Western  Shoshones  visit  Sho- 
shone and  Bannock  Agency,  Wyoming   646 

White  vs.  University  of  California,  Secretary's  decision  in  the  case  of   32 

Whitney,  Prof.  J.  D.,  letter  of,  to  Superintendent  of  Census  on  mining  statistics,  &c   8ol-8o7 

Whiteman,  William  H.,  Ponca  Indian  Agency,  Indian  Territory,  Annual  Report  of   560 

Whites  and  Mexicans  constantly  disturbing  Indians  of  Mescalero  Agency   603 

Indians  of  Fort  Coiville  Agency,  Washington  Territory,  on  very  amicable  terms  . .  625 

Indians  of  Neah  Bay  Agency,  very  amicable  relations  between   626 

S'Kokomish  Indians  always  on  most  friendly  terms   634 

whisky  the  only  disturbing  elements  among'  Siletz  Indians   617 

carrying  on  illicit  trade  with  Indians  of  Shoshone  and  Bannock  Agency   649 

demoralizing  effect  upon  Quapaw  Indians  of  contact  with  low  border   561 

encroaching  upon  Malheur  Indian  Reservation,  Oregon   614 

Shoshone  and  Bannock  Indian  Reservation,  Wyoming   650 

encroachments  of,  upon  Indian  Reservations  could  easily  be  checked  by  the  government .  544 
having  no  business  on  Rosebud  Indian  Reservation  strictly  excluded,  with  very  happy 

effect   535 

show  much  animosity  toward  Indians  of  Umatilla  Agency,  Oregon   619 

Wichita  Agency,  Indian  Territory,  Annual  Report  of  Indian  Agent  Williams   566 

Widows,  &c,  pensions   828 

Wilbur,  J.  H,  Yakama  Indian  Agency,  Washington  Territory,  Annual  Report  of   635 

Wild  game  and  fishes  of  Wyoming. . '.  1156, 1157 

mountain  scenery  of  Montana,  grandeur  of  :   H°7 

exceeds  anything  on  the  habitable  globe   1107 

Williams,  A.  C,  Wichita  Indian  Agency,  Indian  Territory,  Annual  Report  of   566 

Williamson,  John  P.,  Flandreau  Indian  Agency,  Dakota,  Annual  Report  of   526 

Willoughby,  Charles,  Neah  Bay  Indian  Agency,  Washington  Territory,  Annual  Report  of   626 

Wilson's  Credit  Mobilier  investigation  of  1873 '   862 

report  of   862 

Winnebago  Agency,  Nebraska,  Annual  Report  of  Indian  Agent  White   596 

Winnebago  Indian's,  comparison  of  their  condition  in  1869  and  1878   596 

Winona  mid  Saint  Peter  Railroad,  statistics,  &c,  relating  to  891,926,928-937,942-948 

Wire  for  fencing,  2.000  rods  purchased  for  Sac  and  Fox  Indians  of  Missouri   590 
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Wisconsin  Central  Railroad,  statistics,  &c,  relating  to  869,  891,  893,  911,  924,  928-937,  948 

"Wisconsin,  map  of  . . .     -  -  - *  643 
\S  iaconsm  ^^el*°g0  jj^- Jn8  should  be  brought  upon  the  reserve  of  the  tribe  in  Nebraska.  598 

Wolf  Lake,  Indiana,  surveyof  ......   .......  ...  iIq? 

Wonderful  development  of  Black  Hills  country  ot  Dakota  12,  244, 1097 

'  Wonders,  Sec,  of  Yellowstone  National  Park   ......  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  - 

Wood,  contract  for  Fort  Totten  military  post  satisfactorily  tilled  by  Indians  ot  Devil  s  Lake 

Agency  

sold "individually  by  Nez  Perce  Indians.  $1,500  received  for   550 

Wood,  Oliver,  Quinaieit  Indian  Agency,  Washington  Territory,  Annual  Report  of   631 

Wood!  L.  W.,  etal,  decision  upon  the  appeal  of   ...    97 

Woodard,  Levi,  Sac  and  Fox  Indian  Agency,  Indian  Territory,  Annual  Report  of   564 

Wooded  mountains  of  Idaho   1101 

Wool  clip  of  Montana  during  year  -   lto« 

Work  of  census-taking  exceptional  and  unique   83J 

unfinished,  of  Hut  Springs  Commission   998,  999 

involves  interests  of  a  large  population  .   998 

Worthless,  &c,  people  at  Hot  Springs  Reservation   1001 

Wright,  John  A.,  Lemhi  Indian  Agency,  Idaho,  Annual  Report  of   547 

Wyandotte  Indians  all  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits   562 

at  Quapaw  Agency,  number  of,  size  of  reservation,  <fcc   562 

Wyoming  Territory.   XL,  7,  20,  265-273,  1129-1185 

act  creating  Territory  of   1130 

act  to  provide  for  the  sale  of  desert -lands,  <fcc,  an  important  step  toward 

the  improvement  of   1178 

advantages,  manufacturing,  of   1157, 1158 

advertisement  of  its  great  natural  advantages,  the  first  present  need  of  . . .  1177 

agricultural  and  grazing  interests  of.  further  encouragement  of  the   1178 

lands  of   265,266 

resources  of  1166-1168 

Annual  Report  of  G-overnor  of  XL,  1129-1185 

Surveyor-General  of   20,  265-273 

•  apportionment  for,  of  appropriations  for  surveys    7,  20,  266-268 

appropriations  for  surveys,  apportionment  for,  of   7,  20,  266-268 

and  Dakota  boundary,  survey  of   21 

area  of   1130 

armed  gangs  of  outlaws  of   1182 

asphalt  in    1149 

a  vast  expanse  of  undulating  plains,  <fcc   1131 

bands  of  white  desperadoes  infest  certain  lines  of  travel  in   1182 

beautiful  and  magnificent  scenery  of   1172 

built  by  national  government,  military  wagon-roads  in,  should  be.-   1181 

business,  cattle,  of  1159-1164 

boundaries  of   1130 

canals  and  .water-ditches,  &c,  necessary  for  the  irrigation  of  the  agricul- 
tural lands  of  1    1178 

too  expensive  for  individual  enterprise   1178 

cattle  business  of  i  1159-1164 

causes  which  have  prevented  the  publication  of  the  claims  of   1177 

certain  lines  of  travel  in,  infested  by  bands  of  white  desperadoes   11S2 

character  of  forests  of  1155, 1156 

rivers  of  1133, 1134 

cheaper  transportation  facilities  needed  to  develop  its  industrial  interests.  1180 

natural  resources  . .  1180 
encourage   the  investment  of 

capital  in   1180 

climate  of  :  1134-1139 

healthf ulness  of  1168-1172 

coal  lands  of,  vast  20,  265,  267,  269, 1152-1154 

condition  and  progress  of  1172-1177 

social,  of  population  of  1174-1176 

contracts  for  surveys  in  20,  266,  268 

expenditures  under  20,  266,  268 

work  under  20,  265,  266,  268-271 

courses  of  the  rivers  of  1133, 1134 

desperadoes  of,  &c,  bands  of  white  in   1182 

desert  lands  of,  surveys  of   20,  266 

&c,  the  act  for  the  sale  of,  an  important  step  towards  the  im- 
provement of   1178 

destruction  of  vast  areas  of  timber  in   1179 

distribution  of  population  of  1172,  1173 

divisions,  political,  &c,  of  1176, 1177 

encouragement  of  tree-planting  in   1179 

to  the  agricultural  and  grazing  interests  of,  &c   1178 

enforcement  of  the  laws  for  the  protection  of  the  forests  of,  the  only  means 

of  preventing  their  destruction  '   1179 

enterprises,  lumber,  of   1156 

expanse,  vast,  of  undulating  plains,  <fce   1131 

extensive  scale  of  stock-raising  in   20,267 

farm  in.  making  a,  a  very  different  thing  to  making  one  in  the  Mississippi 

and  Missouri  Valleys . '.   1178 

features  of,  general  geological  '  1131 

geographical   1130 

geological,  general   1131 

fire-clay  in   1151 

first  present  need  of,  is  an  advertisement  of  its  great  natural  advant  iges. .  1177 
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Wyommg  Territory,  fishes,  io„  of  "S^JS 

forest  lands  of  -^17?? 

forests  of  255,256,1155 

areas,  vast.  of.  destroyed   it'y 

c  haracter  of  the  JM» 

destruction  of  vast  areas  of  -  11(9 

a  rigid  execution  of  the  laws  for  the  protection  of, 

the  only  cure  for  the   IVm 

protection  to  the  !  -  ••-  11/9 

rigid  execution  of  the  laws  for  the  protection  of  the  only  cure  tor 

the  destruction  of   1179 

vast  areas  of.  destroyed  -   -I 

further  encouragement  of  the  agricultural  and  grazing  interests  of   11/8 

game  and  fishes  of.  &c  -  lla6>  IJg 

gangs  of  aimed  outlaws  in   l*j» 

general  geological  features  of   -Ijjl 

geographical  features  of   i{30 

geological  features  of.  general  •  11*[ 

gold  districts,  &c,  of     ...1139-1144 

Governor  of.  Annual  Report  ot  -^-^i  Tiqq 

grand  watershed  -  

grazing  interests,  &c,  of.  further  encouragement  of  -  H<8 

suffers  severely  from  the  burning  over  of  pasture  lands. .  11  i  8 
burning  over  of  pasture  lands  causes  great  injury  to  . . .  1178 
pasture" lands,  burning  over  of.  causes  great  injury  to. . .  1178 
injury,  great,  to.  from  burning  over  of  pasture  lands,  <fcc  ■  11/8 

graphite  in    -   .-  

great  natural  advanta  ges,  the  first  present  need  of.  is  an  advertisement  ot  its .  11  /  / 
guarantee  for  years  of  lowest  possible  rates  of  transportation  the  proper 

~  policy  of  the  railroads  of    -  77^ 

healthfulness  of  climate  of.  makes  it  a  resort  for  invalids  1168-11/2 


horses  of. 


1166 


1164-1166 

important  step  towards  the  improvement  of.  the  act  for  the  sale  of  desert 


husbandry,  sheep,  of  

immigration  to  ifgl 

importance,  ice. .  of  military  wagon-road s  in  -  •  -  - :  


lands,  (fee. 


1178 
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